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wVory. 

I  risited,  one  day,  the  sanctum  of  an  Ital- 
ian naturalist,  or   rather  collector  of  bugs, 
l^easts,  birds  and  snails.     This  man  has  re- 
sided some  years  at  Rio,  and  manages  to 
make  bis  bread  by  selling  specimens  of  na- 
tural bistoty  to  the  numerous  strangers  who 
Tisit  this  place.     Amongst  the  English,  the 
manii  for  these  things  is  most  enthusiastic, 
and  thej  pay  accordingly;  the  prices  de- 
manded are  exhorbitant,  because  the  speci- 
mens have  not  always  the  merit  o[  being 
new,  that  is,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  scien- 
tific christeners  of  the  individuals  of  the  na- 
tural kingdoms.     To  his  avocation  of  collec- 
tor, thb  Italian  unites  that  of  portrait  pain- 
ter and  picture  dealer ;  but  in  this  line,  I  am 
not  a  judge,  and  cannot  venture  to  praise  his 
wares.    The  variety  and  contrasting  beau- 
ties of  the  numerous  insects,  the  horrible  size 
and  speckled  colors  of  the  serpents,  and  the 
number  of  land  shells  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  admiration.   The  man  told  me  he  kept 
a  dozen  slaves  constantly  abroad  collecting 
^^  preparing  objects   of  natural  history. 
The  number  of  those  things  constantly  car- 
riet*  away  for  the  public  museums  and  pri- 
vate cabinets  of  Europe,  is  so  great,  that  I 
do  not  wonder  at  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
them;  my  only  astonishment  is,  that  the 
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neighborhood  continues  to  supply  the  de« 
mand. 

From  the  Italian's  I  went  to  the  house  of 
a  lapidary,  and,  on  the  way,  passed  through 
the  ''  Rua  dos  Plateros,  **  wherein  all  workers 
in  silver  make  and  display  their  wares; 
whether  the  same  reasons  which  brought  all 
the  goldsmiths  in  London  to  Cheapside  in 
time  of  Edward  III.  operated  in  the  present 
case,  I  am  not  informed.  At  the  lapidary's, 
we  saw  a  variety  of  minerals,  principally  of 
the  gem  family,  in  form  of  native  crystals, 
or  cut  for  setting.  The  white  topaz,  called 
in  Brazil  *'nova  mina,''  gout  d*eau,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  by  those  who  are  not  skilled 
in  the  matter,  may  be  mistaken  for  diamond. 
Amongst  other  gems  exhibited,  were  quanti- 
ties of  topaz,  aquamarine,  honey-stone,  opals, 
moonstones,  (a  variety  of  feldspar,)  tourma- 
lins, (Brazilian  emeralds,)  rubies,  garnets, 
amethysts,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  pretty  pieces  of 
native  gold. 

One  day  we  visited  the  shop  of  a  polite 
little  Frenchwoman,  who  is  a  florist,  in  one 
sense,  for  she  manufactures  flowers  of 
birds'  feathers,  and  insects'  wings.  She 
showed  us  all  we  thought  curious  in  her  shop, 
in  which  several  slaves  were  at  work,  remo- 
ving the  wings  of  insects,  and  preparing  them 
to  be  made  into  flowers.  Most  of  the  in- 
sects used  for  this  purpose  are  of  those  spe- 
cies which  have  hard  wings ;  in  difl*erent 
lights  they  assume  an  endless  variety  of  irid- 
escent shades.  They  also  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  in  form  of  brooches, 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c.,  set  in  fine  gold, 
forming  very  light  and  beautiful  ornaments, 
some  of  them  even  rivaling,  in  display  of  co- 
lors, the  flashing  opal.  Flowers  are  composed 
of  feathers  of  their  natural  colors,  and  the 
varieties  they  are  made  to  represent  is  sur- 
prising ;  they  are  arrayed  in  simple  bouquets, 
crowns,  and-wreaths  for  dresses.  Sometimes 
artificial  humming-birds  auD  placed  among 
the  flowers,  which  being  made  tremUante, 
as  the  florist  said,  possess  a  very  natural  ap* 
pearance. 
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The  number  of  dead  insects  and  birds'  skins 
in  this  shop  was  very  great.  When  perfect 
specimens  are  brought  in  by  the  collectors, 
they  are  disposed  of  to  amateurs  to  be  placed 
in  cabinets  of  natural  history. 

Of  the  native  society  of  Rio,  my  own  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  say  but  little.  The 
ladies  have  a  reputation  for  abstemiousness 
which,  I  am  informed  by  an  old  resident, 
they  do  not  merit.  They  eat  more  heartily, 
mnd  partake  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Lisbon  wine,  than  is  usual  with  ladies  either 
in  Europe  or  North  America.  But  they 
are  affectionate  wives,  obedient  daughters, 
«nd  possess  very  amiable  manners.  They 
are  in  every  respect  as  exemplary  in  their 
conduct  as  the  same  classes  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.  Foreigners  are  debarred 
from  their  society  in  a  great  degree  by  not 
fipeaking  the  language ;  but  in  the  circles  of 
the  educated  and  intelligent,  French  is  very 
generally  spoken,  and  strangers  who  have 
gained  admittance  to  them  do  not  complain 
of  the  pleasure  or  attentions  received.  Ever 
since  the  reformation  of  the  political  consti- 
tution in  the  time  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  more  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  education  than  pre- 
viously, and  as  a  cobsequence,  the  tone  of 
fiociety  will  improve. 

The  ladies  of  Brazil  are  remarkable  for  fair- 
ness of  complexion,  elasticity  of  step,  fine 
figure,  soft  black  hair,  regularity  of  features, 
and  melting  dark  eyes ;  but  wanting  the  rosy 
blush  of  health,  the  physiognomy  is  incom| 
plete.    This  is  attributable  partly  to  climate, 
partly  to  dietetic  habits,  and  partly  to  the 
customs  of  society.     The  soft  rotundity  of 
limb  and  person  may  be  owing  to  the  effects 
-of  diet  and  climate,  aided  by  passing  their 
lives  in  luxurious  ease  and  inactivity.    They 
seldom  appear  abroad ;  time,  and  a  more  free 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  will  break  down 
the  absurd  notion  of  secluding  females  from 
the  gentle  airs  of  heaven  and  the  cheering 
light  of  the  sun.     That  the  climate  has  a 
powerful  effect  on  feminine  beauty  in  Brazil, 
■  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  young  ladies  Trom 
Europe  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  afbr  their  arri- 
val, lose  the  roses  from  their  chleks,  and  ac- 
quire the  soft,  blond  complexions  of  the  Bra- 
zilian fair.* 
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One  evening  I  attended  a  musical  soiree^ 
and  heard  some  pieces  of  the  best  composers 
well  performed.  The  ladies  were  seated  al- 
together in  close  rows,  as  if  at  a  public  con- 
cert, and  so  closely  packed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  between  them ;  a  nod,  a  smile 
or  a  familiar  threat  of  a  fan,  was  therefore 
all  the  recognition  the  beaux  could  obtain 
from  the  belles.  The  quantity,  brilliance 
and  costliness  of  the  jewelry,  were  remarka- 
ble— necklaces  of  diamonds  on  fair,  and  of 
green  tourmalin  (Brazilian  emerald,)  or  to- 
paz, or  amethyst,  on  brunette  bosoms,  are 
pretty  enough  when  the  wearer  happens  to 
be  young;  but  artificial  flowers  made  entire- 
ly of  brilliants,  in  the  heads  of  dark  skinned 
dowagers  of  forty  and  upwards,  though  rich 
in  their  look,  are  not  to  our  taste.  Finger- 
rings,  bracelets,  aigrettes  and  ear-rings,  of 
every  variety  of  gem,  were  worn  in  profu- 
sion ;  one  might  imagine  that  the  contents  of 
a  jeweler's  shop  had  been  emptied  in  a  pro- 
miscuous shower  upon  the  company. 

Of  course  the  rooms  were  oppressively 
warm ;  but  thanks  to  the  enterprize  of  our 
countrymen,  and  their  benevolence  in  caring 
for  the  comforts  of  their  fellow  beings  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  they  were  tempered  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ices,  a  luxury  which  the 
Brazilians  have  derived  from  the  United 
States.  Ice  creams  are  sold  at  the  caf6s, 
made  of  New  England  ice,  brought  here  in 
American  ships. 

Music  was  not  the  only  attraction  nor  the 
only  source  of  pleasure  offered.  There  were 
cards  for  those  gentlemen  who  had  no  ears 
for  sweet  sounds,  and  about  midnight,  dan- 
cing for  the  young,  and  towards  day-dawn  a 
plentiful  supper  was  spread,  so  that  all  tastes 
were  cared  for.  Garlic,  fat  olives,  and  oil, 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  native  dishes ;  but  our  host  had  hospi- 
tably provided  turkeys,  fowls  and  ham,  served 
up  in  a  style  to  suit  the  palates  of  his  for- 
eign guests,  leaving  us  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  orange,  the  banana,  the  guava, 
the  pine-apple,  &c.,  were  among  the  fruits, 
and  all  were  delicious.  The  wines  were  pure 
and  old ;  and  the  table  was  adorned  with  many 
flowers  unfamiliar  to  the  ultra-tropic  eye. 

As  already  stated,  the  Brazilians  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  education,  and  now, 
almost  without  exception,  well-bred  Brazil- 
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ians  speak  French.  The  literature  of  France 
is  generally  difiiised  among  them.  French 
medicine  and  medical  theories  prevail  exclu- 
sively ;  even  the  medical  text  books  of  the 
colleges  are  French.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  iii  the  past  thirty  years  in  pub- 
lic opinion  on  female  education,  is  very  re- 
markable in  its  effects.  Formerly,  women 
were  regarded  as  toys,  and  therefore  had  no 
necessity  for  education  beyond  that  which  en- 
abled them  to  read  prayers  in  church.  Now, 
however,  ladies  speak  French,  are  musicians, 
and  are  skilled  in  ornamental  needlework ; 
plain  sewing  is  left  to  the  better  class  of 
slaves  and  French  mantua-makers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  change,  ladies  have  come 
to  occupy  a  higher  position  in  Brazilian  soci- 
ety, and  are  regarded  as  suitable  companions 
for  men. 

Religion  is  not  much  insisted  on  by  the 
Braulians.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  al- 
most all  the  priests  and  monks,  in  spite  of 
their  vows  of  celibacy,  have  families ;  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  termed  nephews  and 
nieces.  The  physiological  laws  of  man's  or- 
ganization are  more  potent  than  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  the  church.  Bastardy  seems 
to  be  a  recognized  condition  of  society ;  I 
have  seen  several  medical  theses  in  print  by 
authors  who  announce  themselves  as  the  le- 
gitimate sons  of  persons  named.  I  am  told 
that  deism,  and  even  atheism  exist  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  clergy  are  paid  small  sala- 
ries ;  they  receive  fees  for  marriages,  births, 
baptisms  and  burials.  The  Bishop  of  Rio  has 
an  annual  salary  of  only  about  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  at  Rio,  be- 
ing confined  within  the  walls  of  convents 
and  churches,  venturing  no  farther  into 
the  open  air  than  the  steps  and  belfreys, 
where  squibs  and  rockets  are  fired,  which 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  religious 
ceremony.  Many  shops,  the  fancy  stores 
particularly,  are  open,  and  most  things  may 
be  purchased  as  well  on  the  Sabbath  as  on 
any  other  day»  But  having  no  show-win- 
dows, as  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
goods  are  displayed  at  the  doors,  and  there- 
fore not  tp  advantage.  There  are  now  more 
ladies  met  in  a  morning  than  formerly. 
They  generally  go  abroad  in  black,  with  the 
hair  dressed  and  without  bonnets,  simply 


shaded  by  a  parasol.  A  remnant  of  the  ancieiit 
fashion  of  wearing  long  trains  to  the  gowns, 
is  sometimes  seen,  but  worn  gracefully  over 
the  left  arm,  instead  of  being  borne  by  an  at- 
tending slave,  or  left  draggling  in  the  toud. 
Street-sweeping  skirts  must  have  been  in- 
vented to  conceal  the  feet,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
annul  the  necessity  of  wearing  stockings,  or 
to  keep  out  of  sight  undarned  rents  in  those 
appendages  of  costume  ? 

The  Brazilians  are  a  passionate  people,  but 
they  are  neither  malicious  nor  revengeful. 
They  are  cheerful  and  placid  in  their  general 
deportment,  usually  confiding  and  unsuspi- 
cious. Men  of  business  did  not  formerly 
think  of  charging  interest  for  the  use  of  even 
large  sums  of  money  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
weeks,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  taught 
them  that  it  is  proper  to  look  to  their  inter- 
est account.  They  have  an>  undefined  re- 
pugnance to  foreigners.  They  are  exposed 
to  immigration,  because  they  fancy  that  for- 
eigners would,  if  here  in  large  numbers,  take 
away  frofh  them  entirely,  all  power  in  con- 
trolling the  afiairs  of  the  country.  They  feel 
the  want  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  but  they 
will  not  encourage  foreign  immigrants.  They 
prefer  slaves  and  the  slave-trade,  although 
they  do  not  find  capital  thus  invested  to 
be  productive.  In  fact,  some  of  the  cofiee- 
planters  lose  on  large  crops  even  when  sold 
at  fair  prices.  It  is  said  that  negroes  on  the 
coifee  plantations  are  shorter  lived  than  those 
who  work  on  the  sugar  estates,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  Cuba  and  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  Brazilians  are  said  to  be  kind 
to  their  slaves. 

The  laws  of  Brazil  do  not  permit  impris- 
onment for  debt,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
by  law  to  force  an  unwilling  debtor  to  pay ; 
still  credit  is  given  for  four,  eight  and  twelve 
months,  and  even  two  years,  but  the  state  of 
public  opinion  is^uch  that  failure  to  meet 
pecuniary  engagements  of  this  kind  is  rare. 

The  currency  of  Brazil  is  constantly  fluc- 
tuating in  value.  It  consists  exclusively  of 
irredeemable  treasury  paper  and  copper.  It 
is  reckoned  in  mills,  called  ''reis."  The 
smallest  ^in  is  a  vintem,  or  twenty  reis ; 
there  is  a^coin  of  eighty  reis,  equal  in  weight 
to  four  American  cents,  called  often  by  for- 
eign sailors  '*  dumps."  The  patacoon  or 
mil-rei,  of  silver,  is  nominally  one  thousand 
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reis,  but  is  marked  960,  and  is  worth  forty 
reis  or  mills  less  than  the  dollar.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  depreciation  was  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  specie  ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  patacoons  were  exported  at  the  nom- 
inal value,  and  afforded  a  profit  of  forty  mills 
on  each.  The  patacoon  is  divided  in  three 
patacs  of  sixteen  vintems,  or  320  reis  each  ; 
but  there  is  no  coin  of  this  denomination  in 
circulation.  Four  hundred  reis  or  twenty 
vintems,  make  one  "  cruzado,"  and  one 
thousand  millreis  or  patacoons  make  one 
'*  con  to."  When  we  arrived,  silver  dollars 
were  worth  1,820  mills  in  paper,  but  they 
have  risen  to  2,050  mills  :  it  is  conjectured 
that  paper  will  still  fall  and  silver  appreciate 
in  proportion,  until  the  political  state  of  Eu- 
rope is  settled. 

I  heard  remarks  by  an  experienced  mer- 
chant here  on  the  subject  of  the  currency. 
He  submitted  that  the  treasury  should  coin 
all  the  silver  which  comes  into  its  possession 
in  pieces  of  small  denomination,  ];>ecause  it 
would  secure  small  coin  for  the  common  dai- 
ly traffic,  and  not  be  likely  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  speculators.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  example,  to 
collect  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  five 
thousand  dollars  in  dimes  and  half-dimes. 
It  would  be  more  profitable  to  buy  exchange 
at  a  handsome  premium,  than  to  be  at  the 
cost  and  labor  of  such  collections.  There  is 
a  "banco  commercial,"  but  it  has  not  a  right 
to  issue  notes.  It  is  a  discount  bank  exclu- 
sively, and  charges  a  premium  for  taking 
care  of  deposits.  Merchants  require  a  bank 
of  discount,  issue  and  deposit,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate commercial  transactions.  A  bank  of 
this  kind,  limited  in  the  rate  of  dividend  on 
its  stock,  would  be  entirely  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. It  was  argued  that  the  sub-treasury 
system  of  the  United  States  must  be  embar- 
rassing to  men  of  business,  because  it  requires 
duties  to  be  paid  at  the  custom  house  in  spe^ 
cie.  It  is  a  good  day's  work  to  count  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  coin;  it  would  therefore 
require  a  whole  day  to  count  $40,000  in  five 
dollar  pieces,  and  four  days  in  dollars.  The 
number  of  clerks  in  the  cu^om^ouse  must 
therefore  be  augmented ;  and,  therefore,  the 
sub-treasury  system  must  be  an  unnecessa- 
rily expensive  method  of  collecting  the  rev- 
enue.    A  bank  whose  paper  is  equivalent 


to  specie,  would  save  labor  and  expense. 
The  Brazilian  government  possesses  all  tlie 
necessary  apparatus  for  coining,  but  the  min- 
ister of  finance  states  in  a  recent  report,  that 
persons  capable  of  working  it  are  wan  ting'- 
s/ay \lth, — ^After  dinner  to-day  we  rowed 
round  the  island  of  Cobras,  which  is  w^ithin 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  city.  A  fortress 
sadly  in  want  of  repairs  covers  it,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  are  buildings  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  stores  for  the  navy,  which  are 
thus  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
fort. 

The  condition  of  Europe  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  commercial  world  here. 
When  disturbed  by  great  political  changes, 
or  a  prospect  of  them,  business  is  tardy  be- 
cause shippers  of  coffee  to  Hamburg,  France 
or  Italy,  are  reluctant  to  confide  their  pro- 
perty to  European  consignees  who  may  be, 
possibly,  rendered  bankrupt  by  political  rev- 
olutions. Here  coffee  is  the  great  article  of 
export.  Farmers  depend  on  the  sale  of  it 
to  obtain  cash  for  their  various  necessary 
purchases ;  if  coffee  will  not  sell,  they  are 
without  means.  The  rich  are  afraid  to  buy- 
er make  investments,  and  those  who  have 
goods  are  anxious  to  convert  them  into  mo- 
ney. 

At  the  Porton  Vermelho  to-day,  we  had  a 
conversation  with  an  English  resident,  who 
related  that  one  of  his  friends  had  been  for- 
ced, while  in  the  country,  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tor, on  a  point  in  dispute  between  some  rude 
Brazilians.  They  placed  him  in  a  barrel  at 
the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  parties 
then  stated  the  case  and  argued  it  warmly. 
One  brandished  a  club  over  his  head,  declar- 
ing he  should  feel  the  weight  of  it,  if  he 
should  dare  to  decide  the  case  against  him. 
The  other  party  made  a  similar  threat,  ad- 
ding that  he  would  roll  him,  barrel  and  all, 
down  stairs,  if  the  decision  was  not  in  his 
favor.  The  forced  judge  was  in  great  con- 
sternation, because  it  was  plain  he  was  to  be 
beaten,  if  not  murdered,  no  matter  how  he 
might  decide.  At  the  moment  seeing  two 
police  ofiicers  pass,  he  called  upon  them  to 
release  him,  but  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
angry  contention  of  the  parties,  and  crying 
out,  *Hhey  will  murder  him ;  let  us  not  wit- 
ness the  act,"  took  to  their  heels.  Their 
conduct  was  not  a  result  of  fear  or  want  of 
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humanity;  in  capital  cases,  the  witnesses 
are  incarcerated,  as  well  as  the  criminal,  un- 
til the  trial  is  completed.  The  forced  judge 
escaped  from  his  awkward  predicament,  by 
suggesting  a  compromise,  which  was  accept- 
ed by  the  parties. 

A  few  nights  since,  a  gentleman  found  a 
man  who  had  been  stabbed,  in  the  street. 
He  reported  the  case  to  the  police,  who  ur- 
ged that  he  should  carry  the  wounded  man 
to  the  hospital,  because  said  they,  we  can- 
not go  near  him  on  your  report.  Had  we 
ourselves  found  him,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  do  so. 

These  anecdotes  are  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  remarkable  notions  which  exist  among 
these  people. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  mosquitoes  on 
shore,  and  more  than  are  contentedly  borne 
on  board  ship.  A  lump  of  camphor  suspend- 
ed in  a  state-room  or  cabin,  causes  them  to 
desert  the  apartment. 

An  old  resident  remarked  to  me  that  al- 
though Brazilians  are  great  consumers  of  ci- 
gars, gentlemen  never  smoke  in  the  streets  ; 
none  but  artizans  and  shopmen  smoke  in  the 
public  highways  of  the  city.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, all  foreigners  seen  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths  when  walking  the  streets,  are 
presumed  to  belong  to  inferior  classes  in  their 
respective  countries. 

The  same  gentleman  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  only  those  gentlemen  who  can  speak 
French  fluently,  should  be  employed  to  repre- 
sent us  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in  Brazil.  With 
this  qualification,  they  would  be  able,  almost 
always,  to  settle  questions  conversationally, 
before  instituting  a  correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  It  would  enable  them  to  occu- 
py advantageously,  a  social  position,  which 
they  cannot  possibly  attain  while  ignorant  of 
the  language.  A  man  of  tact  and  knowledge 
of  refined  society,  should  he  entertain  hos- 
pitably, would  speedily  gain  the  confidence 
of  this  people,  and  be  able  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence sufficiently  powerful  to  obtain  for  his 
government  any  thing  reasonable.  Under 
the  present  system,  letters  are  written  and 
translated  on  both  sides,  and  both  are  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  means  of  easy  intercourse. 
Both  fear  deception,  and  the  caution  thus  be- 
got, renders  diplomatic  communication  tedi- 
ous, and  unsuccessful  in  many  instances,  in 


which  there  would  be  no  delay,  if  social  con- 
fidence existed  between  the  parties  when  bu- 
siness began. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  men,  all  things  be- 
ing equal,  have  more  confidence  in  those  per- 
sons whom  they  have  seen  otlen,  than  in 
those  they  have  met  only  once.  Even  in 
the  same  city,  persons  are  prone  to  fancy 
that  their  own  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
more  worthy,  and  better  people  than  those 
whom  they  have  not  known  at  all ;  yet  it  is 
presumed  there  are  few  individuads  of  any 
degree  of  respectability  whatever,  who  are 
without  friends  and  acquaintances  who  ap- 
preciate their  good  qualities.  There  is  sJ- 
most  always  a  degree  of  reserve  Between 
strangers,  which  is  removed  by  intercourse 
in  a  short  time ;  it  seems  to  banish  that  sort 
of  shyness  or  distrust  which  strangers  mutu- 
ally entertain  for  each  other,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  are  strangers.  The 
influence  of  constant  meeting  may  be  seen  in 
the  rapid  progress  in  acquaintanceship  and 
friendship,  between  men  who  come  together 
as  shipmates  and  messmates  at  sea,  and  bcv 
tween  youngsters  at  schools  and  colleges. 
There  is  an  aphorism  among  seafaring  men  : 
a  messmate  before  a  shipmate,  and  a  ship- 
mate before  a  stranger,  which  seamen  act 
upon,  although  changing  from  ship  to  ship 
very  many  times  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
Juxtaposition  of  residence  or  neighborhood 
alone,  begets  kindliness,  which  seems  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  distance.  Men  are  wont 
to  imagine  they  have  more  claims  on  their 
adjoining  neighbors  than  upon  those  who  are 
removed  from  them  fifty  or  sixty  yards  or 
more.  A  common  interest  or  common  pur- 
pose is  productive  of  personal  kindness.  Men 
of  diflferent  vocations,  of  diflTerent  pc^itics  and 
of  various  character,  are  made  to  fraternize 
through  a  religious  or  sectarian  creed;  and 
social  intercourse  often  creates  friendship 
between  men  of  opposite  views  in  religioa 
and  politics.  And  so  strong  is  this  feeling  of 
friendship  which  springs  from  association 
alone,  that  men  sometimes  permit  themselves 
to  dislike  those  who  do  not  go  with  them. 
In  some  ofAir  large  cities,  we  find  perpetu- 
ated feuds  between  fire  companies,  which, 
probably  had  their  origin  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
alone :  yet,  to  an  entirely  disinterested  per- 
son, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  show 
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any  reason  whatever,  why  they  should  mu- 
tually complain  of  each  other,  and  fight  when- 
ce ver  opportunity  offers. 

Frequent  and  extended  intercourse  with 
our  fellows,  teaches,  that  men  generally  are 
worthy  and  disposed  to  be  just  and  benevo- 
lent and  are  intrinsically  neither  better  nor 
worse,  because  we  have  not  seen  them  or 
known  them.  The  true  merits  of  men  do 
not  depend  upon  social  position,  nor  upon 
the  virtues  or  fame  of  their  ancestors.  There 
are  few  families  including  any  considerable 
number  of  persons,  of  which  one  or  more 
members  are  not  deficient  either  in  moral  or 
mental  constitution.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  all  men  distinguished  for  wealth  are  not 
unencumbered  by  poos  relatives.  Then,  is 
it  not  remarkable  that  a  man  should  be  proud 
of  his  relatives,  living  or  dead ;  because  if  he 
scrutinize  closely,  he  may  find  among  them 
fellows  without  many  claims  to  consideration 
or  respect,  although  one  among  the  crowd 
may  be  or 'have  been  possessed  of  brilliant 
virtues.  It  is  just  to  regard  every  man  fqr 
his  own  qualifications,  and  not  respect  him 
more  or  less  on  account  of  his  propinquities, 
or  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  family  con- 
nexions. But  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits 
of  men,  is  very  difficult,  and  should  be  un- 
dertaken always  with  due  caution  and  re- 
serve, for  we  may,  through  ignorance,  cen- 
sure unjustly.  A  proud  man,  if  poor,  may 
acquire  a  reputation  for  meanness,  while  he 
is  actually  as  generous  and  liberal  as  his  cir- 
comstances  will  permit;  and  at  the  same 
time,  another  may  win  a  name  for  generosi- 
ty, by  meanly  giving  away,  not  from  his  own, 
but  from  the  pockets  of  his  companions.  Yet, 
the  man  whose  want  of  integrity  permits  him 
to  spend  freely  what  is  not  his  own  in  showy 
hospitalities,  enjoys,  at  least  for  a  time,  more 
popularity,  and  exercises  greater  influence  in 
society  than  he  who  honestly  measures  his 
expenses  by  his  own  revenue.  How  many 
"  noble,  good  fellows"  have  won  favorable 
opinions  of  the  many,  by  preying  upon  the 
purse  or  fortune  of  a  few;  "noble  fellows," 
who  are  ever  ready  to  borrow  money  to  spend 
in  wine  and  wassail  for  "  goo^^  fellows"  at 
restaurants  and  taverns; "  "  brave  fellows," 
who  despise  a  creditor  mean  enough  to  de- 
mand from  them  his  just  dues.  Good  fel- 
lows of  every  genus  and  species  flourish,  who, 


like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  "  spin  not,"  or  i£ 
they  do,  not  enough  to  meet  their  wants ; 
they  may  be  moderately  dishonest,  untruth* 
ful,  heedless,  and  be  excused,  provided  they 
possess  hearts  and  stomachs  fitted  for  good 
fellowship.  I  mean  simply  to  urge  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  good-fellowship 
stands  in  lieu  of  many  virtues ;  a  social,  jo- 
vial fellow,  without  brains  for  business  of 
any  kind,  will  obtain  and  retain  political  of- 
fice, in  competition  with  the  most  capable 
and  least  exceptionable  candidates  who  are 
deficient  in  social  qualities.  A  deep  drink  and 
a  good  joke,  are  proofs  of  discretion  and  abil- 
ity, and  will  convince  a  great  number  of  vo- 
ters ;  they  are  often  more  extensively  influ- 
ential than  a  plain  statement  of  truth,  urged 
in  accordance  with  rhetorical  rule. 

Superior  intelligence,  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity are  requisite  in  those  who  repre- 
sent the  country  at  foreign  courts;  but  if 
they  are  not  united  with  social  powers,  with 
the  faculty-  of  amusing  and  the  means  of 
gastronomically  entertaining,  their  influence 
is  comparatively  nothing.  The  exercise  of 
the  social  virtues  is  very  expensive,  but  they 
are  so  much  admired  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  all  classes  of  men,  that  adequate  re- 
sources should  be  furnished  to  diplomatic 
agents  by  every  government  desirous  to  be 
effectually  represented.  The  stolidity  of  a 
man  must  be  very  great,  if  he  fail  to  per- 
ceive sound  arguments  in  good  dinners,  good 
wine  and  good  company  :  besides,  it  requires 
great  moral  courage  to  refuse  the  request  of 
a  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  providing  su- 
perb dinners.  It  is  said  the  agents  for  claims 
resident  at  Washington  are  aware  that  the 
weak  side  of  legislators  and  statesmen  is  lo- 
cated in  the  stomach  through*  which  is  a 
route  to  the  "  soft  place"  in  the  head  or  heart, 
if  it  exist ;  and  they  have  created,  in  this 
belief,  an  occupation  for  a  class  of  assistants, 
whose  duty  consists  in  giving  agreeable  din- 
ners to  such  distinguished  politicians  as  are 
not  easily  accessible  during  business  hours. 
They  may  be  named  prandial  caterers  of 
claim  agencies ;  they  are  generally  much 
courted  by  wine  dealers,  and  from  habitually 
feasting  with  the  great  are  suspected  to  be 
"  good  fellows"  of  great  wealth  who  delight 
in  the  society  of  the  capital.  They  are 
doubtlessly  "good  fellows;"  but  there  is  not 
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the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  pos- 
sessing  riches.  % 

Svnday,  May  28/A.  At  seven  o'clock  this 
morning  the  ship  was  under  sail.  Though 
we  had  not  gained  much  of  an  "  offing/'  by 
ten  o'clock  the  shores  of  Brazil,  owing  to  a 
foggy  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  were  no 
longer  Tisible.  We  spoke  a  brig  bound  to 
Rio,  which  had  been  79  days  at  sea  from 
Boston.  The  day  has  been  passed  in  arran- 
ging matters  for  sea,  and  as  sailors  say  in 
''  making  all  snug." 

I  here  transcribe  a  sketch  made  some 
years  ago. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  choicest 
gifts  to  Brazil ;  in  the  soil,  the  scenery,  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  This 
favored  country  possesses  great  rivers ;  a 
sea-board  extending  from  four  degrees  north 
to  thirty-five  degrees  south  latitude,  bathed 
by  a  peaceful  ocean:  abundant  forests  of 
enduring  timber ;  graceful  trees  and  plants 
for  ornament  and  use ;  some  affording  food, 
some  in  their  medicinal  properties  sources 
of  comfort  to  afflicted  humanity,  and  others 
dyes  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  great  value. 
The  naturalist  contemplates  with  delight  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  her  insects,  and  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  feathered  race, 
while  he  shrinks  from  the  boa-constrictor 
and  her  many  poisonous  reptiles.  She  has 
a  genial  climate  varying  in  temperature  with 
the  degrees  of  latitude  which  mark  her  lim- 
its, or,  as  mountain  or  valley  may  prevail  on 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  she  is  compar- 
atively free  from  those  periodical  diseases 
which,  in  similar  paralleb  of  north  latitude, 
are  sometimes  so  desolating. 

It  is  a  region  in  which  the  study  of  na- 
ture does  not  tire,  where  art  finds  ample  em- 
ployment, commerce  a  wide  field  for  enter- 
prise, and  agriculture  a  full  reward.  Here, 
th^  philanthropist  may  indulge  in  conjectures 
on  the  destiny  of  man,  and  erect  religious 
temples  amidst  the  richest  of  nature's  scenes ; 
and  the  heart  thus  inspired  with  gratitude 
swells  in  devotion  and  breaks  forth  in  holy 
adoration  of*  the  Great  First  CauBe~-<'the 
Architect  divine." 

Nature  nowhere  frowns  upon  Brazil.  Her 
mountains  are  covered  with  verdure  to  their 
summits ;  her  forests  are  in  perennial  leaf; 


and  blossom  and  bud  and  fruit  are  common 
companions,  even  on  the  same  tree. 

Brazilians  are  not  destitute  of  genius ;  we 
have  evidences  in  the  recent  issues  from  the 
press.  They  respect  foreigners  who  are  not 
Portuguese,  for  whom  they  entertain  a  feel- 
ing of  rivalry  or  colonial  jealousy :  and  the 
government,  in  its  political  relations  with 
other  countries  is  confiding  and  liberal,  at 
least  in  appearance.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  stands  first  in  their  regard.  They  are 
vain  of  their  country  and  its  institution^  and 
proudly  associate  the  great  names  and  deeds 
which  shine  so  brightly  in  the  early  history 
of  Portugal  with  the  high  destinies  which,  in 
their  dreams  of  political  greatness,  they  have 
marked  out  for  Brazil.  They  are  ceremoni- 
ous and  punctilious;  suspicious  in  disposi- 
tion, but  easily  flattered ;  courteous  though 
dilatory  in  conduct;  selfish,  but  assuming 
frankness  and  generosity ;  cunning,  but  ea- 
sily overreached  by  a  bold  and  confident  de- 
mand of  what  is  claimed  as  a  right ;  timid, 
but  presumptuous ;  unsteady  in  purpose,  and 
without  any  large  or  comprehensive  views  of 
political  affairs.  Religion  is  merely  nominal 
among  the  youth;  the  aged  attend  to  its 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

The  population  of  the  empire  is  estimated 
by  the  government  at  5,200,000  souls.  Of 
the  whole  two-thirds  are  supposed  to  be 
slaves ;  the  proportion  of  Indians  and  mu- 
lattoes  and  free  blacks  to  the  white  popula- 
tion is  not  estimated.  The  relative  number 
of  slaves  varies  in  different  provinces.  In 
that  of  St.  Paul,  for  example,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  one-third ;  in  Las  Minaa 
and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  two-fifths;  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sur  and  in  Goiaz,  little  more  than 
one-fourth. 

No  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  slave 
population;  because,  being  from  different 
parts  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to  hostile 
tribes,  they  retain  much  of  their  national  an- 
tipathy to  each  other,  and,  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence, are  considered  but  little  above  the 
brute  creation.  They  are  kindly  treated, 
and  are  attached  to  the  families  of  their  mas- 
ters, rather  from  a  clannish  feeling  or  habit 
of  mind,  than  from  any  sense  of  gratitude, 
a  sentiment  of  which  they  seem  to  be  desti- 
tute. They  are  baptized  by  their  owners  as 
soon  as  purchased,  and   generally,  in  the 
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cities,  go  regularly  to  mass  and  confession. 
They  never  become  entirely  civilized ;  even 
those  who  obtain  their  freedom,  in  reward  of 
faithful  services,  are  less  intelligent  than 
their  descendants  born  in  Brazil. 

Although  the  slave  trade  has  been  abol- 
ished by  law,  there  is  still  a  contraband  im- 
portation amounting,  it  has  been  asserted,  to 
an  annual  average  of  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand slaves.  About  one-third  perish  in  the 
act  of  importation ;  that  is,  about  two-thirds 
of  those  who  leave  the  African  coast  are 
available  for  labor  in  the  country. 

Male  slaves  are  instructed  in  the  craft  or 
trade  of  their  masters,  and  perform  the 
greater  part  of  the  mechanical  labor  of  the 
country ;  and  the  females  learn  the  duties  of 
house-servants,  become  mantua-makers,  mil- 
liners, &c.  Many  families  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
depend  exclusively  on  the  labor  of  their 
slaves  for  daily  support ;  and  for  the  finery 
displayed  at  balls  and  on  other  occasions,  the 
ladies  are  indebted  to  the  manual  labor  of 
their  female  slaves.  The  slave  population 
increases  slowly.  The  blacks  are  admitted 
into  the  church  as  priests,  and  as  officers  into 
the  army,  in  which,  in  former  times,  they  at- 
tained to  the  grade  of  major.  Even  the  na- 
tional legislature  includes  some  who  would 
not  be  received  as  white  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  people  take  little  interest  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  empire.  They  are  of  a  temper 
so  mild,  so  averse  to  mental  exertion,  and  so 
little  calculated  by  education  or  habit  to  ex- 
pand their  views  beyond  local  interests  or 
personal  affairs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
excite  in  them  any  very  active  feeling  in  po- 
litical matters.  They  have  not  yet  entirely 
shaken  off  that  state  of  mental  apathy  and 
sense  of  political  inferiority  into  which  the 
mother  country  had  brought  them  by  pursu- 
ing the  common  policy  of  European  govern- 
ments towards  their  colonies,  before  the 
voice  of  liberty  broke  upon  them,  which, 
being  imperfectly  understood,  was  listened 
to  with  apprehension.  Except  in  the  large 
seaport  towns,  they  have  not  yet  more  than 
begun  to  feel  the  invigorating  sense  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  political  freedom.  The  ad- 
vantage of  free  and  frequent  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  comparison  of  views,  is  not 
afforded  them,  because    the    population  is 


spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  where 
communication  is  difficult,  and  social  inter- 
course is  embarrassed  and  restrained  from 
the  influence  of  old  habits  and  customs. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  a  long  time  will 
elapse  before  there  will  be  any  violent  po- 
litical struggles  among  them,  except  of  a 
local  nature ;  particularly  as  they  are  pros- 
pering in  their  individual  affairs,  and  there- 
fore content  with  ''the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vide them,"  without  a  desire  to  grasp  at  re- 
mote and  problematical  benefits. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  commercial 
tariff,  and  from  tithes  on  produce,  and  on 
rents  of  city  property,  and  on  the  sale  of 
property ;  the  tithe  on  produce  being  paid 
by  the  exporting  merchant,  who  regulates 
his  prices  accordingly,  the  producer  is  not 
so  sensible  of  the  tax  as  he  would  be  were 
he  to  pay  it  to  the  government  from  his  ow^n 
pocket.  Yet,  with  the  enormous  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent  upon  property,  in  addition 
to  the  commercial  duties,  which  are  low,  the 
revenue  is  not  equal  to  the  current  expendi- 
tures. 

Suffrage  is  limited  to  persons  who  have, 
from  labor,  craft,  trade,  or  property,  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  two  hundred  mil  reis. 
The  vigarioof  the  parish  sits  with  the  judges 
of  ^elections  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications 
of  voters.  Friars  and  members  of  religious 
fraternities  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Blacks 
are  not  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of 
white  men. 

The  standing  army  of  Brazil  is  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  merit  the  name.  There  is 
a  military  staff,  however,  supported  on  a 
large  scale,  and  a  corps  of  military  po- 
lice. A  national  guard  is  organized  by  law, 
in  which  all  males  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  forty-five  are  enrolled.  They  are  equip- 
ped at  their  own  cost,  the  nation  furnishing 
them  only  arms  and  ammunition.  Detach- 
ments of  this  guard  are  daily  on  duty  at  the 
palace  and  public  offices. 

The  navy  is  not  effective,  and  having  no 
mercantile  marine  to  create  seamen,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  improvement.  The  navy  list 
includes  one  admiral  by  brevet  (?),  one  vice- 
admiral  ;  three  commodores,  two  chiefs  of 
division  ;  eight  chiefs  of  division  by  brevet; 
four  captains,  three  graduated  captams ;  24 
captains  of  frigate  ;  58  lieutenant  captains. 
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(comnanders  ?) ;  67  first  lieutenants ;  129 
second  lieutenants ;  besides  a  retired  list  of 
three  Tice-admirals,  5  commodores ;  5  chiefs 
of  division ;  4  captains,  6  captains  of  fri- 
gate; 1  commander;  11  first  lieutenants  and 
and  11  second  lieutenants.  There  are  32 
vessels  in  commission,  among  ^hich  is  one 
frigate,  5  correttes  and  5  steamers ;  the  rest 
are  small  craft.  In  ordinary  there  are  12 
frigates  and  4  smaller  vessels.  Including  5 
transports  or  store  vessels,  the  whole  Bra- 
zilian navy  connsts  of  43  vessels.  The  num- 
ber of  guns  is  not  reported. 

According  to  official  reports  the  Brazilian 
navy  is  employed,  in  three  fleets  or  squad- 
rons, on  the  coast ;  and  from  absence  of  for- 
eign service,  officers  have  been  occasionally 
placed  on  board  of  the  public  ships  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  to  acquire  nauti- 
cal experience.  A  system  of  apprentices 
for  the  naval  service  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  machine  shops,  building  yards,  and  dry 
docks  have  been  recommended  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
acquisition  erf"  large  war  steamers  is  urged 
upon  the  national  legislature.  Persons  of 
intelligence  have  been  despatched  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  improve  themselves 
ia  naval  architecture  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms. 

Bat  we  may  not  look  to  genial  climates 
and  luxuriant  soil  for  men  of  hardy  adven- 
ture and  daring  enterprise ;  and  it  is  not  un* 
just  to  Brazil  to  say  she  cannot  become  an 
important  naval  power,  notwithstanding  her 
extensive  coast,  fine  harbors  and  abundant 
forests.  Moral  laws  seem  to  oppose  her  am- 
bition in  this  field  of  national  glory.  Yet 
she  must  in  the  future  appear  gloriously  in 
the  history  of  nations.  In  point  of  morals 
and  intelligence  the  people  are  in  advance 
of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement 18  active  amongst  them.  They 
bave  passed  through  a  long  night  of  despo- 
tism ;  but  the  light  of  freedom  has  begun  to 
shed  its  rl^s,  and  is  dispelling  the  mists  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  which  have  so 
long  concealed  from  them  their  own  degra- 
ded condition.  Since  the  departure  of  John 
VI.  much  has  been  done.  Agriculture  is 
extended ;  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited,  the 
army  is  disbanded,  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished; women  are  receiving  instruction— 

yoi.  XIX— 2 


and  are  not  women  always  patriots?  To 
them  and  to  their  influence  on  society  na- 
tions are  indebted  for  their  great  men.  The 
taste  for  literature  is  increasing;  the  number 
of  bookstores  is  augmented,  and  the  labors 
of  native  authors  are  kindly  received.  In- 
cluding the  daily  press,  there  are  seventy- 
eight  periodicals  of  all  kinds  published  in 
Brazil,  to  supply  the  demand  of  five  millions 
of  people. 


LINES. 

Or  A«  InauguroHon  tfAe  Efmttnam  Siaime  of  Andrew 

Jaek9an^  produced  *y  Mr,  Clark  Ahtto,  vi 

Chmriiolmt  8.  C 

Approach  aod  reverence!    Art  bath  left  her  home 
Id  Italy's  old  bauntff,  and  thither  come, 
Reared  her  world's  wonder  on  Columbian  soil. 
And  well  repaid  the  native  sculptor'a  toil. 
Bfihold  this  brazen  pomp  with  deepest  awe! 
More  than  its  like  the  wide  world  never  saw, 
Since  the  iar-famed  Memnoninm  of  the  Greek 
Ceased  with  its  power  in  living  ore  to  speak. 
Can  aught  transcend  the  grandeur  of  the  horse, 
Rampant,  and  struggling  with  almighty  force; 
The  neck  curved  from  its  well-proportioned  lengthy 
The  plunging  limbs  all  eloquent  of  strength^ 
Noptril,  and  vein,  and  eyeball,  all  distrained, 
Till  by  the  sight  the  very  eye  is  pained, 
And  standing  animate,  in  might  of  power. 
The  war-steed  scents,  it  seems,  the  battle*s  hour. 
And  see  astride,  the  veteran  soldier  sits! 
While  such  Bucephalus  he  well  befits— 
Since  power  and  m^esty,  august  and  proud. 
Brood  o*er  his  speaking  image  like  a  cloud : 
And  in  the  steady  eye*  the  lofty  mien, 
The  calm,  stem  front,  the  undaunted  soul  is  seen-^ 
The  soul  that  saved  New  Orleans  in  the  hour 
When  foreign  soldiers  thought  it  in  their  power. 
And  bv  a  small  device  the  battle  won 
Before  the  sunset  t«dd  the  day  was  done. 
Warrior  and  Statesman!  on  thy  brow  of  brass 
Age  upon  age  in  storms  and  clouds  shall  pass, 
Thou  and  thy  deathless  horse  alike  shall  stand 
An  ornament  and  marvel  to  our  land  : 
There  in  their  lofty  grandeur  they  shall  bo 
Unmoved  by  changes  upon  land  or  sea. 
Oil,  wondrous  power !  to  fix  through  length  of  time 
The  impress  of  the  animate  sublime, 
And  raise  its  likeness  from  the  mine  and  ore 
That  crowds  may  gaze,  and  genius  may  adore. 
Here  now  not  less  than  Rome  proud  Art  may  bring 
The  vows  anci  incense  of  her  earliest  Spring, 
And  to  this  fane  the  pilgrim  well  may  come 
And  Sculpture  find  an  altar  and  a  home. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 

STOCKING   A    LAUGH. 

After  a  while  the  practice  of  quibbling  and 
taking  small  points  began  to  grow  out  of 
fashion.  It  was  found  to  be  unprofitable. 
Nobody  made  any  thing  by  it,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  to  the  lawyers,  for 
which  trouble  they  got  no  pay ;  and  it  took 
up  the  time  of  the  Court  to  no  purpose, 
and  frequently  to  the  postponement  of  impor- 
tant business.  So  some  of  us  thought  of 
trying  a  plan  to  put  it  down. 

At  the  Fall  session,  184-^,  of  K.  Circuit 
Court — Judge  A.  presided.  To  save  time, 
he  appointed  night  sessions  to  hear  motions, 
demurrers,  and  such  business  as  the  Judge 
deppaiched  without  jury  or  examination  of 
witnesses.  Many  lawyers  were  in  atten- 
dance, the  docket  being  much  crowded. 
Among  them  was  Ransed  Malony.  Now 
Ransed  was  a  swift  man  in  the  dilatory  line. 
His  eyes  were  fashioned  on  the  microscope 
plan;  and  like  Jeffrey — ^Byron  being  wit- 
ness—** all  that  law  as  yet  had  taught  him 
was  to  find  a  flaw,"  though  he  had  been 
sucking  at  one  of  the  hind  teats  of  the  law 
for  some  quarter  of  a  century.  Ransed 
lived  in  the  adjoining  circuit,  where  his  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  small  points  had  been  shar- 
pened against  Jos.  H's  steel.  Like  William 
of  Delortine,  the  Scotch  collecting  attor- 
ney—vide Scott's  Reports — ^who  did  a  brisk 
business  on  the  Southern  border — ^Ransed 

"  Harried  the  men  on  hill  and  dale, 
And  drove  the  beeves  of  Laud'erdate.** 

If  Ransed  did  profess  to  know  any  thing, 
it  was  the  laws  pertaining  to  special  demur- 
rers as  applied  to  a  count  on  a  promissory 
note.  His  learning  on  that  interesting  head 
was,  as  he  had  it,  *'intncit.**  Few  men 
had  read  Chitty's,  Saunders'  and  Gould's 
precedent  so  often :  he  knew  to  a  gnat's 
heel  what  the  form  was,  from  the  title  of  the 
Court  to  the  signature  of  the  attorney.  You 
couldn't  begin  to  fool  Ransed  with  any  thing 
short  of  a  full  complement  of  what  the  form 


assured  him  he  was  entitled  to  in  the  way  o€ 
declaration :  the  main  difficulty  that  some* 
times  foiled  Ransed' s  discrimination,  even 
when  at  its  keenest  edge,  was  to  know  what 
parts  of  the  form  might  be  omitted  without 
leaving  the  plaint  fatally  defective :  and  great 
were  the  exercises  of  Ransed's  intellect  upon 
this  distressing  topic.  I  am  afraid  'Squire 
Malony's  temper  suffered  some  abatement  of 
its  equanimity  by  these  repeated  mental  agi- 
tations. He  was  not  a  sweet-tempered  man. 
He  was  subject  to  fits  of  strong  excitement, 
especially  in  the  heat  naturally  inspired  by 
an  argument  upon  a  special  demurrer,  in- 
flaming a  warm  imagination  or  fervid  pas- 
sions. The  excitement  sometimes  became 
almost  too  much  for  his  nervous  system; 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  his  argumenta- 
tion, his  hand  became  so  tremulous  as  to  ren- 
der him  unable  to  read  the  special  causes  of 
demurrer,  at  least  with  that  facility  and  flu- 
ency which  are  essential  to  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  delivery  in  such  compositi(Xis.  I 
cannot  say  that,  on  the  whole,  Ransed  was 
an  interesting  speaker.  His  discourse,  it  is 
true,  flowed  through  some  of  those  **  Salinas 
or  salt-pits,"  of  which  Lord  Bacon  speaks : 
hence  probably  its  dryness  to  the  auditors. 
But  then  he  used  to  cultivate  an  axiomatic 
style,  which  was  too  severe,  in  the  great  clots 
and  dabs  of  wisdom  he  threw  out,  for  the 
assimilating  powers  of  his  hearers ;  forcing 
them  to  think,  with  the  critic  who  read  the 
dictionary,  that  the  matter  was  very  good, 
but  the  subject  was  changed  too  often.  His 
want  of  variety  was  supplied  by  a  very  alert 
turn  for  repetition,  which  was  exercised  fre- 
quently after  he  professed  to  pass  on  to 
another  head  or  point  of  discourse  ;  as  the 
countryman,  after  changing  his  plate  at  the 
town  tavern,  called  for  morebacon  and  greens. 
His  style  of  logic  was  pecular  and  original : 
sometimes  when  pressed  in  the  argument, 
he  would  prove  the  minor  proposition  by  as- 
suming the  truth  of  the  major ;  than  which, 
if  the  opponent  did  not  challenge  his  premi- 
ses, nothing  could  be  better  despatched — 
or  more  unnecessary.  The  difficulty  with 
'Squire  Ransed  was  to  know  when  he  was 
through  his  speech :  but  surely  he  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this ;  seeing  that,  about  conclu- 
ding time,  he  could  not  see  any  particular 
reason  why  he  had  spoken  so  much,  it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  he  could  see  the  same 
reason  for  saying  more.     Even  after  he  had 
tiken  his  seat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising 
to  make  supplementary  and  amended  argu- 
ments ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  op- 
posite counsel  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
such  emendations,  as  they  were  repetitions 
of  what  he  had  better  said  before. 

It  was  found  out  that  Malony  was  defend- 
ing, among  other  matters,  one  of  Jonathan 
Joy's  cases ;   and  had,  as  usual,  put  in  a  de- 
murrer to  the  declaration :  the  matter  of  tbe 
demurrer  was  to  be  tried  that  night  at  the 
judge's  room.     This  was  a  first  rate  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  into  execution  the  scheme 
of  laughing  quibbles  out  of  court  and  coun- 
tenance.    The  whole  bar,  and  several  other 
persons,  numbering  some  forty  or  fifty  in  all, 
were  present.     H.  G.  and  I  went  around 
among  the  brethren  of  the  better  sort  and 
concerted  with  them  the  scheme :  this  was 
that  whenever  Joy  said  any  thing  intended 
for  fun  or  ridicule,  all  should  applaud  in  cho- 
rus, and  the  more  the  better.     We  went  to 
Joy,  and,  representing  to  him  the  necessity 
of  putting  down  this  quibbling  propensity, 
got  him  to  do  his  best  to  give  Ransed  a  ben- 
efit.   He  very  readily  consented ;  for,  be- 
sides that  he  did  the  largest  business  in  the 
collecting  line  in  that  region,  his  sturdy  sense 
and  his  elevated  character  concurred  to  in- 
spire disgust  at  the   pettifogging  practices 
io  vogue.     He  was  the  very  man  for  the 
purpose.     He  had  a  strong  sense  of  ridicule, 
a  racy  and  unique  manner,  and  a  coolness 
and  deliberation  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
a  purpose  of  this  sort  through,  while  his  ex- 
perience and  weight  of  character  and  posi- 
tion in  and  outside  of  the  bar,  gave  effect  to 
all  he  said.    AAer  the  despatch  of  some 
other  business,  the  case  was  called.     Ransed 
opened  the  matters  of  demurrer.     They  were 
some  ten  or  twelve.     The  declaration  was  on 
a  promissory  note.     1.  Cause  of  demurrer — 
"  that  the  said  declaration  is  not  entitled  of 
any  term  of  this  court — ^which  is  error.''    (It 
was  entitled  *'  Fall  term.")     Argument :  "it 
was  entitled  Fall  term ;  but  there  is  no  such 
term — the  term  is  the  /November  term."     2. 
''  The  declaration  does  not  show  in  what 
year  the  same  is  entitled — which  is  error" — 
(the  declaration  stated  *'  1840.")  Argument: 
**  1840  does  not  show  the   year — it   only 


shows  a  number ;  and  a  number  of  one  thing 
as  well  as  another :  it  may  mean  1840  bush- 
els ^of  corn."     (Here  H.  G.,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  exploded,  and  the  rest  followed 
suit.)     3.  '*The  said  declaration  does  not 
show  any  party  complaining — ^which  is  error. 
It  says,  it  is  true,  *  the  said  prff  complains ; 
but  pl'frdoes  not  mean  plaintifi*."  (Here  there 
was  another  explosion,  and  Ransed  asked 
protection  of  the  court.)     4.  "The  said  de- 
claration commences  with  a  *  Whereas,'  in- 
stead of  a    *For   that,' — which  is  error." 
I  (Here  we  all  broke  out  again ;  but  Ransed, 
to  appease  the  crowd,  interposed — •*  I  waive 
that.")     5.  "  There  is  no  super  se  assumpsit 
— which  is  error."     Argument ;.  "  It  is  true 
that  the  later  books  say  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  when  a  promise  is  averred  ; 
but  these  are  overruled  by  t/ie  elder  cases 
which  all  require  it,  and  the  precedent  be- 
fore me,  (Chitty's,)  has  it  in  it."     Per  curt* 
am — "  Is  there  not  a  note  of  the  editor  say- 
ing it  is  not  necessary  ?"     Ransed — "  Y-e-s, 
your  honor,  but  the  form  has  it  plain,  and  the 
note,  I  insist,  is  a  mere  obiter  dictum  of  the 
of  the  author,  and  not  authority."     (Here  a 
laugh  broke  out,  which  the  court  had  to  in- 
terpose to  stop.)     6.  "  Because  the  said  de- 
claration does  not  show  that  the  plaintiff*  has 
sustained  any  damage  by  the  breach — ^which 
is  error."      Argument :    "  The    declaration 
uses  the  words,  and  refers  to  *  pl'ff  and  deft,' 
and,  in  conclusion,  says  the  defendant  '  has 
not  paid  the  said  note  to  pl'/Tto  his  damage,' 
&.C.     Whose  damage  ?     It  does  not  appear 
but  that  it  was  to  the  defendant's  own  dam^ 
age ;  and  if  the  defendant  himself  was  dam- 
nified by  his  not  paying  his  note,  the  plain- 
tiff has  no  right  to  sue — that's  clear  *  dam^ 
num  sqee  juryah.*  "     (This  idea  being  par- 
ticularly brilliant,  was  greeted  with  a  round 
of  applause.)      7.    *'  The   said   declaration 
shows  no  breach — which  is  error."     Argu* 
ment :  ''This  point  depends  on  the  ground 
taken  last — his  damage  :  Who's  his  1   There- 
fore, I  insist  the  declaration  shows  no  breach." 
A  shrill  voice   here  whispered,  *'  The  de- 
claration can't  say  the  same  of  you,  Ran- 
sed," which  caused  such  a  laugh  that  Malo- 
ney  sat  down  grumbling  out  something  about 
satisfaction* 

Brother  Jonathan  rose  to  reply.    Never 
had  speaker  such  an  audience.    There  could 
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be  no  such  thing  as  fail.  Even  if  he  had 
not  said  a  word,  but  had  merely  gone  through 
the  motionSi  this  would  have  done.  Spch 
an  air  of  preparation— such  visible  expecta- 
tions—shifting of  seats— clearing  of  throats — 
adjusting  themselves  in  easy  positions  for 
enjoying  the  discourse  :  while  H.  G's  coun- 
tenance, sharp  as  a  steel  trap,  and  as  full  of 
fun  as  a  farce,  beamed  encouragement  on  the 
speaker  **  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not."  Ran- 
sed's  seat  began  to  be  uncomfortable  to  him, 
and  well  it  might,  for  there  were  ominous 
tokens  of  something  coming  which  he  had 
not  contracted  for.  Jonathan  was  not  lon$r 
in  paying  his  respects  to  him.  You  would 
have  thought  you  were  in  a  hatter's  shop 
from  the  way  the  fur  flew.  For  one  hour 
and  a  quarter,  by  the  watch,  he  baited  him. 
In  vain  Ransed  squirmed  and  fidgetted  and 
rose  to  explain  or  deny ;  every  time  he  rose 
we  laughed  him  down ;  and  every  rising  af- 
forded fresh  provocation  and  fresh  materials 
for  further  assailment.  He  was  only  audible 
once  when,  on  coming  to  the  4th  cause  of 
demurrer,  Joy  wished  to  know  why  it  was 
set  down  if  was  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
read,  Ransed  said  something  in  apology  about 
its  being  inserted  *^  in  the  heat  of  composi- 
tion,''  and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  giving 
the  sign,  the  very  rafters  rung  with  the  fun. 
After  that  there  was  no  more  interruption. 
He  became  the  picture  of  unresisting  imbe- 
cility and  dogged  submission.  But  though 
Ransed  had  struck  his  flag,  the  firing  did  not 
cease.  Jonathan  intended  to  sink  his  ship. 
He  kept  up  a  continual  cannonade,  relieved 
only  by  volleys  of  musketry.  We  roared — 
we  stamped — ^we  clapped  our  hands — we 
threw  ourselves  back — ^we  slapped  each  other 
on  the  shoulders — ^we  would  pretend  to  hold 
in  for  respect  to  Ransed,  but,  catching  his 
eye,  even  in  the  serious  parts  of  Joy's  epic 
and  didactic  essay — ^for  it  was  hardly  a  legal 
argument — we  would  burst  out  as  if  restraint 
V  were  impossible  under  such  circumstances  of 
mirthful  provocation.  At  length,  when  Joy 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Admiral 
Hardcastle's  disappointment,  as  chronicled 
in  one  of  Smollett's  novels, — and  made  a  not 
very  remote  application  of  this  incident  to 
Malony,  we  broke  up  the  convocation  in  a 
hurrah. 
Whether  Ransed  replied  or  not,  I  do  not 


remember.  Rut  he  wasn't  in  court  next 
morning ;  and  when  the  case  was  called,  I 
observed  that  Jonathan  took  judgment  with- 
out further  defence  or  let.  This  was  about 
the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Ransed  in  that  court ; 
and  from  that  time  special  demurrers  got 
below  par. 

Ransed  never  liked  Jonathan  after  that 
night :  at  least  I  judge  so  from  hearing  that 
he  spoke  of  that  yankee  fellow,  Joy,  as  the 
most  overrated  man  he  ever  knew,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  uninteresting  speaker.  He 
said  he  once  listened  to  him  arguing  a  de- 
murrer for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  really  it 
was  distressing  to  hear  him. 


ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY. 

A  trial  came  off  not  precisely  in  our  baili- 
wick, but  in  the  neighborhood,  of  great  comic 
interest.  It  was  really  a  case  of  a  good  deal 
of  aggravation,  and  the  defendants,  fearing 
the  result,  employed  four  of  the  ablest  law* 
yers  practising  at  the  M.  bar,  to  defend 
them.  The  ofience  charged  was  only  assault 
and  battery ;  but  the  evidence  showed  a  c<hi-> 
spiracy  to  inflict  great  violence  on  the  per* 
son  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  done  nothing 
to  provoke  it,  and  that  the  attempt  to  eflect  it 
was  followed  by  severe  injury  to  him.  The 
prosecutor  was  an  original.  He  had  been 
an  old-field  schoolmaster,  and  was  as  con* 
ceited  and  pedantic  a  fellow  as  could  be  found 
in  a  summer's  day,  even  in  that  profession. 
It  was  thought  the  policy  of  the  defence  to 
make  as  light  of  the  case  as  possible,  and  to 
cast  as  much  ridicule  on  the  aflair  as  they 
could.  J.  £.  and  W.  M.  led  the  defence, 
and,  although  the  talents  of  the  former  were 
rather  adapted  to  grave  discussion  than 
pleasantry,  he  agreed  to  doff  his  heavy  ar- 
mor for  the  lighter  weapons  of  wit  and  ridi- 
cule. M.was  in  his  element.  He  was  at 
all  times  and  on  all  occasions  at  home  when 
fun  was  to  be  raised :  the  difficulty  with  him 
was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  create  mirth 
and  laughter.  The  case  was  called  and  put 
to  the  jury.  The  witness,  one  Burwell 
Shines,  was  called  for  the  prosecution.  A 
broad  grin  was  upon  the  faces  of  the  coun* 
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sel  for  the  defence  as  he  came  forward.  It 
was  increased  when  the  clerk  said,  "  Bur- 
rtU  Shines  come  to  the  book  ;"  and  the  wit- 
ness, with  deliberate  emphasis,  remarked — 
"  My  christian  name  is  not  Burreilf  but  Bur- 
iK/^thoagh  I  am  vulgarly  denominated  by 
the  former  epithet ' '  * '  Well/ '  said  the  clerk, 
"  Bui-vftU  Shines  come  to  the  book  and  be 
sworn."  He  tDos  sworn  and  directed  to  take 
the  stand.    He  was  a  picture ! 

He  was  dressed  with  care.  His  toilet  was 
elaborate  and  befitting  the  magnitude  and 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  the  part  he  was  to 
fill  and  the  high  presence  into  which  he  had 
come.  He  was  evidently  favorably  impress- 
ed with  his  own  personal  pulchritude ;  yet, 
with  an  air  of  modest  deprecation,  as  if  he 
said  by  his  manner,  '*  afler  all,  what  is  beau- 
ty that  man  should  be  proud  of  it,  and  what 
are  fine  clothes,  that  the  wearers  should  put 
themselves  above  the  unfortunate  mortals 
who  have  them  not?'' 

He  advanced  with  deliberate  gravity  to 
the  stand.  There  he  stood,  his  large  bell- 
crowned  hat,  with  nankeen-colored  nap  an 
inch  long  in  his  hand ;  which  hat,  he  care- 
fully handed  over  the  bar  to  the  clerk,  to  hold 
ontil  he  should  get  through  his  testimony. 
He  wore  a  blue  single-breasted  coat  with 
new  brass  buttons ;  a  vest  of  blueish  calico ; 
nankeen  pants  that  struggled  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  but  failed,  by  a  few  inches,  in 
the  legs,  yet  made  up  for  it  by  fitting  a  little 
better  than  the  skin  every  where  else ;  his 
head  stood  upon  a  shirt  collar  that  held  it  up 
by  the  ears,  and  a  cravat  something  smaller 
than  a  table-cloth,  bandaged  his  throat :  his 
face  was  narrow,  long  and  grave,  with  an  in- 
describable air  of  ponderous  wisdom,  which, 
as  Fox  said  of  Thurlow,  ^'  proved  him  neces' 
urihf  a  hypocrite ;  as  it  was  in^ossible  for 
ny  man  to  be  as  wise  as  he  looked."  Grav- 
ity and  decorum  marked  every  lineament  of 
his  countenance,  and  every  line  of  his  body. 
All  the  wit  of  Hudibras  could  not  have  moved 
a  muscle  of  his  face.  His  conscience  would 
have  smitten  him  for  a  laugh  almost  as  soon 
as  for  an  oath.  His  hair  was  roached  up, 
and  stood  as  erect  and  upright  as  his  body  ; 
and  his  voice  was  slow,  deep,  in  *' linked 
tweetness  long  drawn  out,"  and  modulated 
tccording  to  the  camp-meeting  standard  of 
eh)ciitioa.    Three  such  men  at  a  country 


frolic,  would  have  turned  an  old  Virginia 
R«el  into  a  Dead  March.  He  was  one  of 
Carlyle's  earnest  men.  Cromwell  would  have 
made  him  Ensign  of  the  Ironsides,  and  ex- 
officio  chaplain  at  first  sight.  He  took  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  slowly  unfolded  it 
from  the  shape  in  which  it  came  from  the 
washerwoman's,  and  awaited  the  interroga- 
tion. As  he  waited,  he  spat  on  the  floor  and 
nicely  wiped  it  out  with  his  foot.  The  so- 
licitor told  him  to  tell  about  the  difficulty  in 
hand.  He  gazed  around  on  the  court — ^then 
on  the  bar — then  on  the  jury — ^then  on  the 
crowd — addressing  each  respectively  as  he 
turned:  "May  it  please  your  honor — Gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar — Gentlemen  of  the  jury — 
Audience.  Before  proceeding  to  give  my 
testimonial  observations,  I  must  premise  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
otherwise  called  Wesleyan  persuasion  of 
Christian  individuals :  One  bright  Sabbath 
morning  in  May,  the  15th  day  of  the  month, 
the  past  year,  while  the  birds  were  singing 
their  matutinal  songs  from  the  trees,  I  sal- 
lied forth  from  the  dormitory  of  my  Semi- 
nary, to  enjoy  the  reflections  so  well  suited 
to  that  auspicious  occasion.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  before  my  ears  were  accosted 
with  certain  Bacchanalian  sounds  of  revelry, 
which  proceeded  from  one  of  those  haunts  of 
vicious  depravity,  located  at  the  Cross  Roads, 
near  the  place  of  my  boyhood,  and  fashiona- 
bly denominated  a  doggery.  No  sooner  had 
I  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  this  diabol- 
ical rendezvous  of  rioting  debauchees,  than 
I  heard  behind  me  the  sounds  of  approaching 
footsteps  as  if  in  pursuit.  Having  heard  pre- 
viously, sundry  menaces,  which  had  been 
made  by  these  preposterous  and  incarnadine 
individuals  of  hell,  now  on  trial  in  prospect 
of  condign  punishment,  fulminated  against 
the  longer  continuance  of  my  corporeal  salu- 
brity, for  no  better  reason  than  that  I  repro- 
bated their  criminal  orgies,  and  not  wishing 
my  reflections  to  be  disturbed,  I  hurried  my 
steps  with  a  g^dual  accelerated  motion. 
Hearing,  however,  their  continued  advance, 
and  the  repeated  shoutings,  articulating  the 
murderous  accents,  "  Kill  him !  Kill  Shad- 
belly  with  his  praying  clothes  on !  "  (which 
was  a  profane  designation  of  myself  and  my 
religious  profession  ;)  and  casting  my  head 
over  my  left  shoulder  in  a  manner  somehow 
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reluctantly  thus,  (throwing  his  head  to  one 
side,)  and  perceiving  their  near  approxima- 
tion, I  augmented  my  speed  into  what  might 
be  denominated  a  gentle  slope — and  subse- 
quently augmented  the  same  into  a  species 
of  dog^trot.  But  all  would  not  do.  Gentle- 
men, the  destroyer  came.  As  I  reached  the 
fence  and  was  about  propelling  my  body  over 
the  »ame,  felicitating  myself  on  my  prospect 
of  escape  from  my  remorseless  pursuers, 
they  arrived,  and  James  William  Jones,  call- 
ed, by  nick-name.  Buck  Jones,  that  red-head- 
ed character  now  at  the  bar  of  this  honorable 
court,  seized  a  fence  rail,  grasped  it  in  both 
hands,  and  standing  on  tip-toe,  hurled  the 
same,  with  mighty  emphasis,  against  my 
cerebellum :  which  blow  felled  me  to  the 
«arth.  Straightway,  like  ignoble  curs  upon  a 
disabled  lion,  these  bandit  ruffiians  and  in- 
carnadine assassins  leaped  upon  me,  some 
pelting,  some  bruising,  some  gouging — 
**  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,"  as 
the  poet  hath  it ;  and  one  of  them,  which  one 
unknown  to  me — having  no  eyes  behind — 
inflicted  with  his  teeth,  a  grievous  wound 
upon  my  person — where,  I  need  not  specify. 
At  length,  when  thus  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
one  of  those  bright  ideas,  common  to  minds 
of  men  of  genius,  struck  me :  I  forthwith 
sprang  to  my  feet — drew  forth  my  cutto — 
circulated  the  same  with  much  vivacity 
among  their  several  and  respective  corporeal 
systems,  and  every  time  I  circulated  the  same 
I  felt  their  iron  grasp  relax.  As  cowardly 
recreants,  even  to  their  own  guilty  friend- 
ships, two  of  these  miscreants,  though  but 
slightly  perforated  by  my  cutto,  fled,  leaving 
the  other  two,  whom  I  had  disabled  by  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  my  incisions,  prostrate 
and  in  my  power :  these  lustily  called  for 
quarter,  shouting  out  "  enough  !''  or,  in  their 
barbarous  dialect,  being  as  corrupt  in  lan- 
guage as  in  morals,  "  nufF;  "  w^hich  quarter 
i  magnanimously  extended  them,  as  unwor- 
thy of  my  farther  vengeance,  and  fit  only  as 
subjects  of  penal  infliction,  at  the  hands  of 
the  offended  laws  of  their  country ;  to  which 
laws  I  do  now  consign  them :  hoping  such 
mercy  for  them  as  their  crimes  will  permit ; 
which,  in  my  judgment,  (having  read  the 
code,)  is  not  much.  This  is  my  statement 
on  oath,  fully  and  truly,  nothing  extenuating 
and  naught  setting  down  in  malice ;  and,  if 


I  have  omitted  any  thing,  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, I  stand  ready  to  supply  the  omission  ; 
and  if  I  have  stated  any  thing  amiss,  I 
will  cheerfully  correct  the  same,  limiting  the 
averment,  with  appropriate  modifications, 
provisions  and  restrictions.  The  learned  coun- 
sel may  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  in- 
terrogate me  of  and  respecting  the  premises." 

After  this  oration,  Burwell  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  State  took  him.  Few  questions  were 
asked  him,  however,  by  that  oflicial ;  he  con- 
fining himself  to  a  recapitulation  in  simple 
terms,  of  what  the  witness  had  declared, 
and  procuring  Burwell' s  assent  to  his  trans- 
lation. Long  and  searching  was  the  cross- 
examination  by  the  defendant's  counsel ; 
but  it  elicited  nothing  favorable  to  the  de- 
fence, and  nothing  shaking,  but  much  to  con- 
firm Burwell's  statement. 

After  some  other  evidence,  the  examina- 
tion closed,  and  the  argument  to  the  jury 
commenced.  The  solicitor  very  briefly  ad- 
verted to  the  leading  facts,  deprecated  any 
attempt  to  turn  the  case  into  ridicule — ad- 
mitted that  the  witness  was  a  man  of  eccen- 
tricity and  pedantry,  but  harmless  and  inof- 
fensive—a man  evidently  of  conscientious- 
ness and  respectability ;  that  he  had  shewn 
himself  to  be  a  peaceable  man,  but  when  occa- 
sion demanded,  a  brave  man;  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him  upon  no 
cause  except  an  independence,  which  was 
honorable  to  him,  and  an  attempt  to  execute 
the  purpose  in  pursuance  of  previous  threats, 
and  severe  injury  by  several  confederates  on 
a  single  person,  and  this  on  the  Sabbath  and 
when  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  them. 

W.  M.  rose  to  reply.  All  Screamersville 
turned  out  to  hear  him.  William  was  a  great 
favorite — the  most  popular  speaker  in  the 
country — had  the  versatility  of  a  mocking 
bird,  an  aptitude  for  burlesque  that  would 
have  given  him  celebrity  as  a  dramatist  and 
a  power  of  acting,  that  would  have  made  his 
fortune  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  A  rich 
treat  was  expected ;  but  it  didn't  come.  The 
witness  had  taken  all  the  wind  out  of  Wil- 
liam's sails.  He  had  rendered  burlesque  im- 
possible. The  thing  as  acted  was  more  lu- 
dicrous that  it  could  be  as  described.  The 
crowd  had  laughed  themselves  hoarse  alrea- 
dy ;  and  even  M.'s  comic  powers  seemed  and 
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were  felt  by  himself  to  be  humble  imitations 
of  a  greater  master.  For  once  in  his  life, 
M.  dragged  his  subject  heavily  along — the 
matter  began  to  grow  serious — fun  failed  to 
come  when  M.  called  it  up,  M.  closed  be- 
tween a  lame  argument — a  timid  depre- 
cation, and  some  only  tolerable  humor.  He 
was  followed  by  E.,  in  a  discursive,  argu- 
mentative, sarcastic,  drag-net  sort  of  speech, 
which  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  de- 
fence. The  solicitor  briefly  closed — serious- 
ly and  confidently  confining  himself  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  matters  first  insisted,  and  an- 
swering some  of  the  points  of  the  counsel. 

It  was  an  ominous  fact  that  a  juror,  before 
the  jury  retired  under  leave  of  the  court,  re- 
called a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
question  to  him — the  question  was,  how 
much  the  defendants  were  worth ;  the  answer 
was  about  $2,000. 

The  jury  shortly  after  returned  into  court 
with  a  verdict  which  **  sized  their  pile.*' 


SONNETS. 

By  Paul  H.  Hatne. 
LIFE    AND    DEATH. 

LIFI. 

Svins^!  aod  yet  magnificent  in  pain! 
Vrstenoos!  yet,  Uke  Spring-showera  in  the  snn^ 
VeiUaf  the  light  with  their  melodious  rain, 
LiR,  from  the  world  beyond  hath  radiance  won  : 
Jti  i^ooaueft  phase  ia  as  the  clonda  that  moam 
*?fc«ili  the  majettic  brightness  of  the  Arch, 
Whrre  nobler  orbs  in  deathless  daylight  bum, 
iad  God*a  great  poises  beat  their  music  march. 
The  HesTCB  we  worship  dimly  girt  with  tears, 
The  spwit-faearen,  what  is  it  but  a  Life, 
Uking  its  sool  beyond  our  mortal  years 
Tlttt  oft  begin,  and  ever  end  with  strife ; 
Sdiii  we  most  paaa  to  win  a  happier  height, 
HiTVBZ  bat  travails  to  rereal  us — light. 

DXATB. 

TlMn  whence,  oh!  Death!  thy  dreariness t  we  know 
That  ererr  flower,  the  breezes*  flattering  breath 
Waoe  to  a  blnah,  and  love-like  murmuring  low, 
Dies  bat  to  multiply  its  bloom  in  death : 
The  rill's  glad,  prattling  infancy,  that  fills 
^  woodlands  with  its  song  of  innocent  glee, 
Is  passing  throng  the  heart  of  shadowy  hills. 
To  swell  the  eternal  manhood  of  the  sea: 
And  the  great  start,  Creation's  minstrel-fires, 
ht  n^ing  toward  tMe  central  source  of  light. 
When  an  their  separate  glory  but  expires 
To  merge  into  one  world's  unbroken  night ; 
Tbeie  ii  no  death  bat  change,  soul  claspcth  soul, 
^■4  sll  are  portion  of  tha  immortal  whole. 


PEACHBLOSSOM  AND    LADYSLIPPER: 

WITH  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES  OF  TRAVEL. 

TOLD    BY  THE    WIND. 

DEDICATED    BY    EXPRESS    PERMISSION  TO AND——. 

I. 
PEACHBLOSSOM. 

Peachblossora  was  a  fine  little  fellow — the 
Wind  commenced — who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
valley  far  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
Virgin  Land,  where  it  always  seemed  to  be 
Spring,  and  where  his  namesakes,  the  blos- 
soms on  the  peach  trees,  were  accustomed  to 
make  their  appearance  three  or  four  times  a 
year — even  when  the  ripe,  red  fruit  was  mel- 
low, or  the  boughs  bare  in  Autumn. 

One  day — it  was  a  warm,  nice  day  in 
Spring — Peachblossom  put  his  long,  curling 
hair  behind  his  ears,  and  rambled  out  into 
the  fields — then  deep  into  the  woods ;  listen- 
ing to  the  lark  singing  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  little  birds  chirping  in  the  tender-leafed 
trees.  He  felt  very  happy,  for  Peachblos- 
som was  pure  and  good. 

One  thing,  however,  made  him  sad :  that 
morning  Ladyslipper — the  little  girl  he  was 
devotedly  in  love  with — had  said  to  him,  cry- 
ing, *'  Oh,  Peachblossom,  Fm  so  afraid  when 
we  grow  up  we  won't  be  good  and  love  each 
other!  "  And  this  made  Peachblossom  sad. 
Could  it  be  ?  he  thought :  and  so  thinking,  he 
lay  down  on  a  nice,  green,  grassy  bank. 

Suddenly,  a  beautiful  lady  appeared  at  his 
side,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse,  and  her 
curling  hair  was  bound  with  a  jewelled  band  r 
she  was  wondrous  fair,  and  said  to  the  child : 

"  Come,  Peachblossom,  go  with  me.  I  will 
keep  you  pure,  my  little  one,  through  all  the 
years." 

"  Gro  where  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"To  Fairy  Land!'' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said: 

And  mounting  behind  the  beautiful  lady, 
they  set  off  like  the  wind :  the  bridle  bells, 
all  gold,  tinkled  and  jingled  as  they  fled. 

"  Listen,*'  the  beautiful  lady  said,  "  each 
of  these  bell-chimes  is  a  passing  day ! " 

XL 

LADYSLIPPER. 

Ladyslipper  loved  her  little  Peachblossom 
so  dearly,  that  when  the  news  came  that  he 
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had  been  lost,  and  could  no  where  be  found, 
she  cried  and  sobbed,  and  bemoaned  his  death 
so  much,  that  they  were  fearful  of  her  death, 
too. 

*' What  did  they  go  and  hurt  him  for," 
said  Lady  slipper,  crying,  "they  knew  I 
couldn't  be  happy  without  him:  the  wicked 

people  !'* 

And  thus  did  Lady  slipper,  for  the  first 
time,  doubt  the  power  and  the  justice  of 
Providence.  She  was  walking,  thus  think- 
ing, one  beautiful  morning,  when  suddenly 
the  lady  on  the  milk-white  horse,  with  the 
hair  bound  with  the  jewelled  band,  stood  by 
her  side  also. 

"Come  go  with  me,  Ladyslipper,"  she 
said,"  "I  will  keep  you  pure,  my  little  one, 
through  all  the  years." 

"  Go  where  ?  "  she  said. 

«*  To  Fairy  Land,  where  Peachblossom 
lives  with  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Ladyslipper ;  and  so  the 
beautiful  lady  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  laid 
her  little  head  upon  her  breast,  and  then  set 
off  like  wind:  the  bridle  bells,  all  gold,  tin- 
kled and  jingled  as  they  fled. 

"Listen,"  said  the  lady,"  each  of  these 
bell-chimes  is  a  passing  day !  " 

Long  wept  the  parents  of  the  little  ones : 
they  thought  it  hard  that  their  bright  flowers 
should  thus  be  torn  from  them  by  Provi- 
dence :  but  they  were  resigned.  Thus  seven 
years  passed,  and  then  when  grief  was  al- 
most gone,  and  hope  was  dead-— late  one 
evening  Peachblossom  and  Ladyslipper  came 
home.  There  was  a  soft,  bright  light  in 
their  eyes,  and  they  smiled  joyfully  at  see- 
ing again-  the  old  homestead.  Thousands  of 
questions  were  asked  them,  but  they  could 
give  no  answer :  and  at  last  they  were  left  in 
peace. 

Soon  they  were  married — ^for  now  Peach- 
blossom was  a  young  man,  with  cheeks  al- 
ready shaded  by  a  beard,  and  Ladyslipper 
was  as  nice  a  young  lady  as  heart  could  de- 
sire. And  so  they  settled  down,  and  lived 
long  and  happily,  a  pure  true  life,  and  died 
within  a  month  of  each  other,  and  were  bu- 
ried side  by  side. 

A  peach  tree  sprang  from  the  head  of  the 
mound,  and  beside  it  a  ladyslipper,  tall  and 
graceful,  grew,  twining  its  leaves  and  blooms 
with  the  peach-blossoms.    And  people  said 


they  heard  at  times  there,  fairy  bells,  and  that 
the  sound  was  jo3rful :  full  of  hopefulness, 
of  brighter  things  than  even  Fairy  Land  t 


III. 


BLIVD  MAil's  BUFF. 


A  party  of  the  very  merriest  boys  and  girls 
were  gathered  in  a  large  room,  just  when  the 
Fall  began  to  give  up  ta  Winter:  and  there 
was  a  large,  warm  fire  burning.  They  took 
away  the  centre  table,  and  set  back  the  cast 
of  the  Fisher  Boy,  and  then  after  a  great 
deal  of  laughing,  they  commenced  playing 
blind  man's  buff.  (But  first  I  must  tell  you 
that  little  Charley  was  put  in  the  comer  by 
the  fire,  with  orders  not  to  stir,  or  he  would 
be  run  over.  There  sat  little  Charley  suck- 
ing his  thumb :  good  little  Charley !) 

They  laughed  more  than  ever  when  the 
handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  round  the  light- 
haired  boy's  head :  and  then  the  fun  cc»n- 
menced  in  good  earnest;  and  the  girls  scam- 
pered, and  the  Blind  Man  chased  thenn. 
(All  the  while  little  Charley  sucked  his  thumb 
sitting  in  the  corner.) 

There  was  a  great  dodging,  and  stooping 
down,  and  pushing,  and  running :  and  when 
any  body  was  caught,  her  face  must  be  felt, 
and  her  hair,  and  her  bracelets.  (*'  Oh,  how 
bad !  to  rub  his  ugly  hands  on  sister's  face ! " 
said  little  Charley,  who  was  sitting  sucking 
his  thumb  in  the  corner.) 

The  chasing  began  to  get  merrier  than 
ever,  and  the  room  fairly  shook.  Fanny  ran 
harder  than  all,  and  seemed  to  get  into  more 
*'hard  places,"  and  some  times  she  nearly 
ran  over  little  Charley ;  (who  was  sitting  in 
the  corner  sucking  his  thumb.) 

Fanny  ran,  and  dodged,  and  her  dark  curls 
rippled  about  her  white  forehead,  and  she 
seemed  to  do  much  more  to  keep  herself  from 
being  caught,  than  any* 

"  I  tell  you  what !  he  can  see,  and  he  knows 
when  it's  Cousin  Fanny  I "  said  Charley- 
little  Charley :— (who,  as  I  told  you  once  be- 
fore, was  sitting  sucking  his  thumb  in  the 
corner.) 


IV. 


LITTLX  PAULIKC. 


As  the  evening  closed  in,  the  busy  mer« 
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chant  came  home  and  called  for  his  little  i 
Pauline.    So  they  brought  her  out  of  thej 
chamber,  and  she  ran  forward  and  climbed 
up  on  his  knees.     The  little  thing  maybe 
wanted  to  put  her  fingers  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets  for  some  good  things ! 

"  What  a  fine  evening  Pauline/'  said  the 
merchant,  <*just  look  out  of  the  window.'' 

^'  Oh,  yes,  papa,  and  there  is  the  big,  rich 
man's  bouse  shut  up  like  a  church." 

"Little  of  the  church  about  Am:  he 
bought  the  beautiful  tables  mamma  wanted, 
Pauline — I  couldn't  pay  as  much  as  he  did." 

"  I  know  mamma  wanted  the  tables,"  said 
Pauline,  thoughtfully,  *'  money  is  a  great 
thing." 

"And  wicked  too,"  answered  her  father. 
"Look  at  thai  bad,  rich  man.  He  does  more 
harm  than  any  man  in  the  city.  He  has 
robbed  children  before  now — ^the  hypocrite." 

"  Papa,  was  he  ever  rich  enough  to  get  any 
body  to  love  him^? " 

"  Love  kirn,  indeed,  Pauliae  !  " 

"  Did  he  never  have  any  body  like  mam- 
ma^-you  know,  like  mamma  is  to  you  ? " 

"Any  wife,  you  mean:  no." 

"  And  no  friends,  papa? " 

"  Friends  !  why  every  body  hates  him." 

"And  does  he  have  to  live  all  alone  there, 
in  the  big,  black  house  ? " 

"  Yes:  but  he  has  a  plenty  of  money." 

"Poor  old  man!" 

"  And  all  sorts  of  rich  things — ^think  of 
pictures,  which  cost  him  thousands  of  dol- 
lar*." 

Pauline  sat  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"And  when  he  dines  with  his  great  com- 
pany he  has  golden  plates." 

Pauline  sighed. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Pauline  ? " 
laked  the  merchant. 

"  I  was  thinking  if  I  couldn't  do  some- 
thing for  him.  Poor  old  man  I  "  said  little 
Pauline. 


V. 


TBKT  WALXXO  TOOKTHKR. 


I  saw  two  children  wandering  in  the  woods, 
tbe  beautiful  woods  of  the  Fall.  They  were 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  very  young — they  were 
brother  and  sister.    The  red  sunset  poured 
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itself  over  his  white,  tender,  delicate  face, 
and  his  deep  blue  eyes,  and  long,  pale,  gol- 
den hair.     His  sister  gazed  lovingly  on  him. 

''  How  pretty  it  is  !  "  he  said  smiling,  and 
as  he  smiled,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
girl's — against  her  short,  black  curls  and  rosy 
cheeks — ''just  look  at  the  trees  !  " 

*'  What  a  lovely  place  the  world  is,"  she 
said,  sadly;  with  a  wistful  look  at  her 
brother. 

"Oh,  beautiful!"  he  exclaimed.  "The 
leaves  are  the  color  of  Joseph's  coat— you 
recollect  little  Joseph,  sister :  his  coat,  you 
know  of  many  kinds  of  colors." 

And  the  sun  made  the  red  leaves  redder, 
and  the  yellow  leaves  more  yellow,  and  the 
green  leaves — it  fairly  made  the  green  leaves 
look  as  if  they  were  all  varnished  over,  or 
like  pepper-pod  preserves ! 

"Oh,  how  I  would  love  to  fly  up  there 
and  play  in  the  bright  orange-colored  clouds!" 
he  said  gaily. 

"And  leave  the  pretty  world,  brother? 
she  asked  sadly. 

"  Oh,  no  I  not  leave  the  world  I  what  put 
such  an  idea  in  your  head  4" 

She  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and 
smoothed  down  his  long,  golden  hair :  and 
then  she  pressed  her  lips  to  it.  He  turned 
his  large,  blue  eyes  upon  her  round,  rosy 
face,  lit  up  by  the  crimson  sunset  light. 

"  Why,  you  are  crying,  sister !  "  said  the 
boy. 


VI. 

POOR  THiiro ! 

The  Spring  days  were  come,  and  the  vio- 
lets began  to  look  out  from  the  grass,  and 
laugh  at  the  snow.  The  little  snow-birds 
began  to  peck  at  the  young  blades  of  the 
grass,  and  hop  about  and  chirp — also  the  ro- 
bins. You  know  the  little  girl  who  had  walk- 
ed with  her  brother  in  the  Autumn,  had  neg- 
lected them  that  winter,  for  she  had  been 
away 'to  town  to  school. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  on  the 
bright,  beautiful  earth,  and  the  little  snow 
left  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills  began  to  sneak 
away  toward  the  wooded  valley.  The  sun 
was  so  bright  that  it  fairly  made  you  laugh, 
because  the  clouds^  and  the  birds,  and  all 
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seemed  laughing.  The  littie  girl  was  walk- 
ing along  in  the  wood-path,  looking  for  vio- 
lets, and  talking  with  another  little  girl.  Her 
cheeks  were  thinner,  and  not  so  red ;  she  did 
not  take  pleasure  in  the  grass  and  flowers  as 
she  once  did.  Her  companion  was  telling 
her  a  story,  which  seemed  to  interest  her, 
and  when  the  sun  came  out  particularly  clear 
and  bright,  she  would  smile,  and  even  laugh 
—with  that  and  the  story  together ; — and  then 
she  looked  very  pretty  and  cheerful,  but  not 
as  cheerful  as  she  did  on  the  Autumn  even- 
ing last  year,  when  she  was  walking  there 
with  her  brother. 

"  Oh !  "  said  the  little  girl,  her  compan- 
ion, "  I  see  such  a  lovely  bed  of  violets : 
come,  this  way ! "  she  cried,  taking  her  by 
the  hand. 

They  ran  toward  the  bank  on  which  the 
violets  grew,  and  a  flock  of  snow-birds 
flew  up,  and  went  off  chirping :  **  chirrup  !  " 
**  chirrup ! "  they  said.     The  place  where  the 


Saint  Nic  like?"  asked  little  Mary,  with 
her  round  eyes. 

"  He's  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard ;  and 
a  short,  black  pipe,  is  always  in  his  mouth  : 
and  he  always  goes  along  laughing,  and  twink- 
ling his  eyes,  and  jingling  his  toy  bag : — 
you  know,  Mary,  he  brings  the  things  in 
that." 

''  Does  he  ride  in  a  sleigh  !  " 

**  Yes :  and  the  reindeers  draw  it— all  co- 
vered with  little  jingling  bells." 

"  Oh  !  how  nice : — ^but  Uncle,  don*t  he  get 
his  feet  in  the  snow  ? " 

''  No :  he  jumps  from  his  sleigh  right  into 
the  chimney." 

"  Old  Saint  Nic  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

'*  Yes,  my  daughter." 

"  Then  Uncle  there  is  a  new  Saint  Nic." 

"  Why  ? " 

"And  he  gets  his  feet  in  the  snow !  " 

"  How  is  that  ? " 

'<  I  mean  our  Saint  Nic  has  walked  in  the 


violets  grew,  was  round  and  grassy,  and  a  snow :  for  I  saw  his  footmarks  in  the  tree 


small  white  stone  nestled  under  a  cedar  bush. 
The  little  girl  who  had  wandered  with  her 
brother  on  the  Autumn  evening  last  year, 
leaned  her  head  down  in  the  dry,  rustling 
leaves,  and  began  to  cry. 

'*  Oh !  "  she  said,  sobbing,  ^'  I  didn't  know 
it  was  here." 


VII. 


SAIITT  HIC. 


room.  And  they  are  for  all  the  world  like 
yours.  Uncle  Oran,"  said  Mary,  laughing* 
"  Bless  my  heart !  "  said  Uncle  Oran,  rub- 
bing his  spectacles,  '<  was  ever  such  a  sin- 
gular child!  " 


VIII. 


TBX  POOR  POKT  I 


The  glorious  Christmas  morning  had  come ; 
and  every  body  was  gathered  in  the  break- 
fast room,  shivering,  and  laughing,  and  ma- 
king believe  to  play  castanets  with  their  teeth. 
The  fire  blazed,  and  roared,  and  laughed — 
the  ridiculous  fire : — for  everybody  knows 
the  fire  couldn't  expect  to  get  any  presents 
from  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  other  room. 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Mary,  (she  was 
dressed  in  her  blue  frock  made  last  week,) 
"  did  old  Saint  Nic  come  last  night  ? " 

•*  Why,  certainly,"  said  Uncle  Oran,  ta- 
king off  his  spectacles,  "don't  you  know, 
Mary,  that  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  other 
room  was  fixed  for  him — to  hang  the  pre- 
sents on?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  this  morning  I  had  a  peep. 
Oh,  it's  so  nice.    But  uncle  Oran,  what  isj 


It  was  a  very  cold  freezing  winter  night, 
and  the  wind  blew,  and  the  snow  fell,  (but 
the  struggling  clouds  at  times  let  the  pale 
cold  moon  shine  a  little,)  when  a  poor  youth 
sat  in  his  freezing  room  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking. 

In  the  fireplace  a  few  sparks  only  were 
chasing  each  other  about,  as  in  a  paper  cin- 
der ;  and  in  the  dim  light  of  a  solitary  can- 
dle the  bronze  figures  on  the  high  mantel- 
piece, and  the  bunch  of  fading  autumn  flow- 
ers, and  the  withered,  dried-up  bunch,  whis- 
pering of  other  years,  upon  his  book-case, 
(kept  so  carefully,)  were  only  half  visible. 
He  sat  there  thinking  in  the  cold  winter  night, 
the  poor  poet :  and  besure  his  thoughts  were 
not  of  things  around  him ; — but  of  other,  hap- 
pier times,  full  of  the  splendor  which  then 
was  wrapped  about  all  things.  The  snow 
fell  faster-^-the  bleak  wind  blew  colder  and 
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the  fire  went  out  entirely.  Still  he  sat  dream- 
ing, the  poor  poet-breaming  there  in  the 
cokl  winter  night,  not  thinking  of  the  wind. 
On  the  table  lay  a  little  curl  of  hair,  and 
this  it  was  which  made  his  temples  throb  and 
brought  the  passionate  sad  sobs  up  from  his 
hetrt.  Then  he  took  out  some  letters,  over 
which  ran  like  thin  sunset-flooded  clouds 
across  the  evening  sky,  bright  worded  lines. 
Sl^  was  dead !  She  was  gone !  He  was 
tlone!  Oh!  dreadful  word — ^there  in  the 
chilly  ni^t ; — his  hope-fire  dead ;  his  great 
heart  cold :  poor  poet ! 

He  pressed  the  letters  and  the  curl  to  his 
pale  lips  and  shivered  :  but  it  was  not  from 
the  cold.  He  murmured  a  name  which  died 
away  in  the  dim  old  chamber :  a  sorrowful 
sob  drowned  the  shrill  wind ;  and  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  fell  upon 
the  letters  and  the  curl. 

Poor  poet !  there  in  the  cold  winter  night, 
dieammg  of  other  days ! 


IX. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TURXXT. 


ETeiybody  was  sitting  round  the  table  at 
the  Christmas  dinner ;  and  it  was  the  most 
(ielightful  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  the  roar- 
ing logs  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  pattering 
now  against  the  windows,  and  to  see  the 
long  table— which  was  so  long  that  even  little 
Tommy  had  his  own  proper  seat  among  the 
itsi. 

little  Tommy  was  hungry,  and  he  said 
io:-4ie  said  his  mother  always  made  him 
tell  the  truth ;  as  if  his  mother  had  told  him 
to  My  every  iking  that  was  true,  and  because 
i  thing  was  true  always  say  it ! 

"fiiit  I  don't  want  any  turkey,''  said  Tom- 
my: *'  I  wouldn't  eat  him." 

"Come,  tell  us  why.  Tommy,"  said  his 
i&other :  "  isn't  it  good,  my  child  ?" 

Tommy  sighed. 

"Oh  yes,  mamma,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
remember  when  he  was  running  about  and 
gobbling,  he  said  to  me,  "Don't  eat  me! 
Wt  eat  me !  don't  eat  me  !"  So  you  see, 
ttamma,  I  couldn't"  And  Tommy  began 
to  cry. 


X. 


THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR  GIRL. 


The  rich  merchant  came  into  his  counting 
house,  in  the  great  city,  and,  taking  off  his 
thick,  velvet-collared  overcoat,  covered  with 
snow,  his  India-rubber  shoes,  and  warm  com- 
forter half  a  mile  long,  sat  down  before  the 
blazing  coal  fire  with  the  morning  paper  in 
his  hand.  His  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  "Stocks,"  and  then  the  "Price  Cur- 
rent," which  told  him  how  much  he  could 
get  for  his  flour,  and  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  It  was  very  comfortable  to  sit  there 
and  read  that  every  thing  was  selling  high — 
coals,  and  flour,  and  all, — owing  to  the  severi- 
ty of  the  winter.  Stocks  too  had  gone  up, 
and  as  the  snow  put  out  all  fires,  the  money 
invested  in  the  "  Fire  Insurance  Company" 
was  bringing  him  a  fine  dividend. 

Just  as  he  had  got  through  with  this  col- 
umn, and  was  going  on  to  the  Presidential 
returns,  (for  all  the  States  were  not  yet  heard 
from,)  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  beggar 
girl  came  in,  timidly.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
short  red  frock  ;  her  neck  was  bare  ;  an  old 
blue  wadded  bonnet  was  on  her  head,  and 
her  feet  looked  very  red  through  the  holes  in 
her  stockings. 

"  Please  sir  would  you  gi'  me  somethin*, 
sir,"  said  the  little  beggar  girl. 

The  rich  merchant  turned  round,  and  look- 
ed at  her ;  but  not  angrily  :  coolly. 

"  For  what,  little  girl  ?"  he  said. 

"  Mother  and  me  is  cold,  sir — we  liked  to 
freezed  last  night :  and  we  aint  had  no  bread, 
sir,  since  yesterday  morning." 

The  rich  merchant  looked  somewhat  an- 
noyed. 

"Always  the  same  tale,"  he  muttered; 
"  when  will  these  unfortunate  individuals 
learn  to  tell  the  truth."  Then  turning  round 
he  said  to  the  litle  girl : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  begging  so  early, 
little  one.  You  have  evidently  learned  al- 
ready to  whine,  and  talk  about  *  freezing'  and 
'  bread.'  Now  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
say  you  really  want  something  to  eat,  and  to 
warm  you,  with  the  admirably  regulated  sys- 
tem of  charities  here  in  force : — to  which 
charities,"  added  the  merchant  smoothing  hia 
large  fat  chin,   "I  am  a  liberal  subscriber. 
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Endeavor  to  live  a  better  life  than  begging, 
little  girl:  I  can  do  nothing  for  you/' 

The  little  beggar  girl  did  not  dare  to  say 
anything  more,  and  went  out  crying  to.  her- 
self.    Then  the  merchant  went  to  his  books. 

The  very  next  morning  he  was  sitting  as 
before,  (for  these  good  men  are  like  clock- 
works,) and  reading  the  same  morning  pa- 
per, while  the  snow  and  wind  ran  gaily  round 
the  corner,  racing  in  the  icy  air.  A  para- 
graph in  the  paper  caught  his  eye : 

<*Last  night  about  9  o'clock,  a  little  girl, 
dressed  in  a  red  frock  and  old  blue  bonnet, 
was  found  dead  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
150th  street.  It  is  supposed  she  froze  to 
death.'' 

<*  Bless  my  heart !"  exclaimed  the  rich 
merchant,  "the  very  same  girl  who  was 
here  1  Really  I  am  deeply  grieved.  But 
then  the  public  charities  should  see  to  this. 
I  subscribe  my  part," 

And  he  passed  on  to  the  Stock  column. 
But  that  day  he  did  no  business,  though  he 
had  ''  subscribed !" 


THZ  OBRISTM AS  LXTTER-BAG. 

In  the  comfortable  rooiii  of  his  comforta- 
ble home,  far  in  the  north,  the  young  hus- 
band sat,  watching  the  servants  bringing  in 
the  great  roast  turkey  and  the  plentiful  din- 
ner which  he  would  have ;  though  his  beau- 
tiAil  wife  and  darling  child  were  far  in  the 
south,  spending  the  winter  months  at  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's. 

He  sat  down,  and  the  cold  wind  without 
made  everything  around  him  more  comfort- 
able. He  ate  his  dinner  in  solitary  loneli- 
ness, thinking  of  his  wife  now  far  away. 

«•  If  Julia  were  only  there  in  the  chair  op- 
posite me,"  be  said,  smiling  sadly,  '<  and  my 
iutle  darling  Puss  here  in  the  small  chair, 
with  the  book  in  it,  (for  he  would  have  it  set 
l»  table,)  I  should  be  so  happy !" 

A  servant  came  in  bringing  the  letter-bag 
iom  the  post-office :  he  snatched  it  eagerly ; 
^  out  jumped  two  letters  which  he  gaily 
open,  and  read : 

1  shall  sit  with  you  on  Christmas  day  at 
recollect,"  she  said — ^his  wife — "  in 
rhvLXT  fleeing  you,  you  know,  George." 


The  poor  husband  raised  his  eyes  and  re- 
ally seemed  to  see  her  sitting  there,  and  smi- 
ling on  him.  He  almost  felt  like  asking  her 
to  be  helped  to  turkey ! 

'*  Dear  papa,"  said  his  little  Puss,  "  we 
are  so  far  off  here  that  I  can't  kiss  you,  you 
know,  or  sit  in  my  chair  by  you.  But  you 
can  think  I  am  there,  dear  papa,  and  kiss  me, 
dear  papa." 

The  poor  father  rested  his  arm  upon  the 
little  chair  back,  and  leaned  his  head  close 
to  it ;  and  no  one  but  himself  knew  he  was 
resting  it  in  thought  upon  her  sunny  curls. 
Poor  father ! 


XII. 


OH  OAT  VKW  TEAR! 


I 


They  all  sat  round  the  fire  feeling  very  sad 
at  the  prospect  of  telling  the  brave  old  year 
good-bye.  The  fire  was  burning  low,  and 
the  embers  began  to  draw  their  white  over- 
coats on,  and  lie  down  in  the  cold  to  die. 

'*  Oh,  the  good  old  year,"  they  said.  "  It 
was  a  nice  old  year :  a  dear,  sweet,  glorious 
old  happy  year !  And  now  the  fire  is  going 
out,  the  new  year  comes  in  gloomily,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  far  less  merry  than  the  old. 
Burn  up,  fire !" 

But  the  flame  did  not  come — and  in  the 
gloom  the  faces  looked  very  sad,  and  some 
of  the  party  must  needs  sigh.  Suddenly  the 
clock  struck  twelve— the  year  was  dead ! 

"  Oh  gay  old  year,"  they  cried,  "Oh  sad 
new  year!" 

But  quickly  flashed  up  merrily  the  fire ;  a 
bundle  of  dry  twigs  caught,  and  a  bright  rosy 
flame  lit  up  the  room  with  warmth  and  light 
most  gloriously.    And  all  cried  : 

<*  Oh  no!  the  brave  old  year  is  bright ! 
good  bye,  old  year :  welcome,  O  young  gay 
year 


!»» 


L.  I.  L. 


Jfovember,  1852. 
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TO  BICHARD  HENRT  STODDARD. 


BT  THOIUS  BIBB  BBJLDLXT,  A.  M. 

As  Aostcr  breathing  on  the  silent  palm, 
That  apward  soars  like  thoughts  of  holy  men, 
Its  pliant  leaves  lownlrooping  in  the  calm 
Doth  wake  to  melody,  so  thou,  again, 
Loog-«ilent  chords  of  my  lone  heart  hast  made 
To  quiver  with  such  strains  of  music  rare. 
That  never  from  mj  mem'ry  they  may  fade, 
But  bleaaing  me  must  a] way  linger  there. 

Ob  Poet !  whence  to  thee  this  boon  f    Wert  thou 
With  Ariadne  on  the  Naxian  isle, 
When  sorrow's  plumes  cast  shadows  on  her  brow, 
And  grief  disrobed  her  lips  of  their  sweet  smile  t 
Did  thy  sad  spirit  hear  her  plaintive  moan  ; 
Her  pensive  sighs  with  ocean's  music  blent  T 
Unto  thy  verse  heait>thrilling  in  its  tone. 
Her  dirge  some  portion  of  its  power  hath  lent. 

Weit  thou  in  Ida's  Ieaf<embowered  grove, 
With  bold  Anchises  when  the  goddess  came, 
Sweet  ocean-bom,  all  radiant  in  her  love. 
All  hearts  consuming  with  the  hallowed  flame  7 
Didst  note  her  luscious  lips  how  dewy  seemed, 
How  on  her  neck  warm  auburn  ringlets  fell, 
Her  passion-fed  entrancing  eyes  how  ^leamed^ 
How  softly  rose  her  bosom's  billowy  swell  ? 

Her  pearl-white  moulded  arms,  her  flexile  waist 
With  wooing  cestos  girt  in  wanton  fold, 
Soft,  lovely  limbs,  'oeath  flowing  garments  traced 
Svmnietrical,  voluptuous  in  their  mould — 
These  beauties  seen  unto  thy  strains  impart, 
Oh  Venos-favored  bard,  their  melting  flow ; 
To  fondest  rapture  moving  every  heart, 
In  throbbing  bosoms  kindling  up  a  glow! 

Long  years  ago  when  golden  moonbeams  played 

Id  liquid  showers  on  Ilium's  citadel, 

Ere  vengeful  Greeks  broad  armies  had  arrayed. 

Or  wild  Cassandra  shrieked  her  fun'ral  knell. 

Wert  thou  old  Priam's  guest  and  didst  thou  hear. 

His  spacious  halls  and  corridors  along, 

Delickins  music  stealing  on  thy  ear, 

Whose  echoes  sweet  yet  linger  in  thy  song  f 

When  to  the  past,  oh  bard,  thy  spirit  turns. 
To  niins  marking  where  proud  temples  stood. 
To  moald'ring  tombs  and  melancholy  urns, 
To  cities  crumbling  in  their  solitude. 
And  gathers  thence  thy  inspiration  fine, 
Thj  magic  verses  then  such  power  possess, 
That  all  our  hearts  with  sighs  an  sad  as  thine 
Do  pulsate  back  to  thee  thy  moumfulness. 

When  with  high  thoughts  thy  soul  exultant  thrills. 
And  thy  bol<!  strains  like  martial  music  rise, 
Oar  fervent  breasts  a  rapt'rous  frenzy  fills, 
From  polite  to  pulse  the  leaping  ardor  flies. 
When  glowing  tones  upon  thy  golden  lyre 
As  soft,  as  warm,  as  maiden  blushes  dwell. 
Then  bum  a  thousand  hearts  with  love's  own  fire. 
With  ecstasy  a  thousand  bosoms  swelL 

BnttciOe,  Ala^  Nov.,  18fi2. 


THE  OLD  BRICK  QUARTERS. 

BY   B.   Y.   H. 
INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

There  are  many  sensations  which  come 
to  us  we  know  not  why,  and  the  nature  of 
which  seems  to  baffle  investigation.  Of  this 
description  is  the  impression  not  unfrequent- 
ly  described,  that  the  circumstances  of  a 
passing  event  are  but  the  repetition  of  what 
we  have  already  seen  and  heard  at  another 
time,  so  that  we  even  seem  to  anticipate  the 
next  thing  to  be  said  or  done  in  the  succes- 
sion. And  similar  to  this  feeling  is  that  of 
which  many  persons  are  conscious,  on  enter- 
ing a  new  place,  that  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  something  strange  and  terrible  ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  it  has  a  story  to  tell,  were 
there  a  tongue  to  give  it  utterance. 

To  a  vague  experience  of  this  sort,  and  to 
the  curiosity  which  it  awakened,  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  are  embodied 
in  the  following  tale,  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  narrator.  And,  however  superstitious  it 
may  be,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  the  tragic  occurrences  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  old  walls  which  beheld 
them. 

In  my  early  youth  I  was  visiting  a  quiet, 
country  neighborhood,  with  a  dear  friend 
who  had  formerly  resided  there ;  and  in  one 
of  our  evening  strolls,  she  suddenly  stopped 
and  exclaimed,  '*  I  must  really  go  to  see  old 
mammy :  wont  you  come  with  me  ?"  I 
readily  consented,  and  we  took  our  way 
across  a  corn  field,  by  a  narrow  path  which 
led  towards  an  old  brick  house,  situated  on 
a  pretty,  gentle,  elevation,  which  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  commanded  a  lovely  and  ex- 
tensive prospect,  with  the  beautiful  James 
river  winding  in  the  distance. 

The  house  was  built  of  brick,  evidently 
very  old,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  only  two 
rooms ;  .but,  adjoining  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance was  a  heap  df  ruins,  which  appeared, 
from  the  inferior  quality  of  the  materials,  to 
be  the  relics  of  a  later  building.  Two  rude 
logs  gave  access  to  the  door  of  the  old  house. 
We  entered,  and  scarcely  had  my  friend  ac- 
costed the  old  woman,  who  was  knitting  at 
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the  aide  of  the  fireplace,  (although  it  was  I  as  mj  friend  xised  to  call  them,  with  breath- 
summer,  and  the  fireplace  empty,)  when  I  less  interest. 


was  seized  with  an  undefined  sense  of  hor- 
ror so  oppressive,  that,  after  struggling  for  a 
few  minutes  to  master  it,  I  was  compelled  to 


I  hurried  to  Aunt  Ceelj's  nxHn  as  soon  as 
we  got  home,  and  found  the  old  lady  jusi 
SOtncT  to  bed.    As  soon  as  she  was  comforta* 


quit  the  house,  telling  my  friend  I  would  ^  bly  ensconced,  and  old  Mimy,  her  sable  wait« 
wait  for  her  under  the  trees.  Short  as  was  i  ing  woman  was  gone,  I  opened  my  petition, 
the  time  I  remained  in  the  room,  its  features  for  the  story  oi  Mammy's  house. 


are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory. 

In  (me  corner  a  stairway  commenced  in 
the  room :  three  steps  led  up  to  a  low  door 


*'  Why,  my  dear,  that  was  the  family  seat 
of  the  Wiltons ;  and  the  whole  of  the  bricks 
and  woodwork  were  imputed  from  England, 


in  the  plane  surface  of  the  wall.    On  the ;  in  the  old,  old  times." 

same  side  was  another  door  opening  on  the  I  made  the  amende  honorable  to  the  family 
level  of  the  floor.  The  apartment  was  large ;  seat  of  the  Wiltons,  and  again  besought  her 
one  window  and  the  entrance  door  were  on '  for  the  story. 

the  opposite  side,  which  seemed  the  front  of  |  •<  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  tale  I  do  not 
the  house.  A  large  fireplace,  with  a  win-  like  to  tell,  although  it  happened  long  before 
dow  at  its  side,  occupied  a  third  side  of  the  my  day.  I  remember  well  the  death  of  the 
room.  The  whole  of  the  walls  were  pan-  last  of  its  wretched  inhabitants ;  and  the  old 
elled  with  wainscot,  though  the  panels  |  woman,  who  nursed  roe  through  the  long  ill- 
were  much  split  and  defaced,  and  black  with  \  ness  which  left  me  a  cripple  for  life,  had  been 
age  and  smoke.  When  my  surprised  friend  |  raised  in  the  family  and  had  spent  most  of 
joined  me,  she  asked  why  I  had  so  abruptly  her  life  in  its  service ;  so  that,  naturally,  her 
quitted  her.  I  replied  with  truth  that  1  felt  |  principal  conversation,  during  the  long  and 
as  if  I  were  sufibcating,  and  could  bear  it  no '  weary  hours  iji  my  suffering,  was  about  the 
longer;  adding,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if : family,  and  its  ^ories,  and  its  sorrows,  and 
some  deed  of  horror  had  there  been  enacted, ,  its  final  extinction  ;  until  I  learned  to  feel 


and  its  presence  still  haunted  the  place. 
How  strange,"  she  re|^ed  ;  *'  a  horrible 


with  her  for  them,  and  could  never  converse 

about  them  as  I  could  about  others  for  whom 

crime  was  indeed  committed  there,  but  how '  I   cared   nothing.     The   events,   however. 


you  guessed  it  I  cannot  imagine." 

Such  an  answer  was  enough  to  provoke 
numerous  and  pressing  questions;  but  she 
laughingly  said  she  did  not  like  horrors,  and 
referred  me  to  "  Aunt  Ceely." 

This  old  lady  was  great  aunt  to  my  friend, 
and  lived  with  the  relations  we  were  visiting. 
She  had  attained  to  old  age,  a  cripple  from 
early  youth,  and  although  always  confined  to 
her  room,  was  a  favorite  with  old  and  young 
for  her  cheerful  temper,  unrepining  patience, 
and  remarkable  memory. 

She  was  so  completely  mistress  of  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge,  or  if  it  better  please  you, 
the  "  unwritten  history"  of  lower  Virginia, 
that  I  am  sure  she  could  have  traced  the  his- 


which  she  placed  so  vividly  before  me,  were 
so  extraordinary,  and  at  the  same  time  so  au- 
thentic, that  I  felt  impelled  to  employ  a  por- 
tion of  my  solitary  hours  in  recording  them. 
1  will  give  you  the  manuscript." 

She  did  so,  with  the  proviso,  that  no  one 
should  see  it  until  after  her  death.  She  has 
long  since  gone  to  her  rest,  and  I  am  now  at 
liberty  to  make  known  the  tragic  history  of 

THE  OLD  BRICK  QUARTEBS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  last  male  of  the  Wiltons  of  Virginia 
had  died ;  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  a 
girl  of  five  years  old,  whose  mother  had  ex- 
tory  of  any  family,  which  had  a  history  to'pired  in  giving  her  birth,  was  sent  to  Wil- 
be  traced,  from  its  appearance  in  the  colony  |  liamsburg  to  the  guardianship  of  her  mater- 
up  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak;  including | nal  uncle,  Ralph  Grymes,  Esq.  He  was  a 
not  only  marriages  and  deaths,  but  many  of ;  roan  of  some  influence  in  the  colony,  who 
the  roost  minute  particulars.  Then  she  was  >  had  already  spent  two  pretty  estates— his 
always  ready  to  narrate  to  us,  and  many  an  wife's  and  his  own — in  the  most  gentlemanly 
hour  did  I  listen  to  her  "  old  world"  stories,  way ;  and  who  now  looked  upon  his  niece. 
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with  her  large  fortune,  as  a  windfall  come  at 
the  right  time  to  keep  up  his  high  estate. 

As  he  intended  to  marry  his  niece  to  his 
only  son,  who  would  eventually  he  heir  to 
all  that  his  expensive  habits  might  leave,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  only  using  his 
son's  property,  which  was  the  same  thing  as 
his  own,  when  he  dissipated  recklessly  the 
ready  money  of  his  ward,  which,  in  those 
days,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  hoarded 
in  its  most  solid  forms — good  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  coins.  But  the  son  and  heir  who 
was  ten  years  older  than  his  cousin,  thought 
proper  to  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
to  please  himself;  and  it  thus  became  ne- 
cessary for  Mr.  Grymes  to  plan  some  other 
mode  of  avoiding  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. 

Miss  Wilton,  though  only  fifteen,  was 
tan  and  womanly  in  appearance,  and  so  much 
admired,  that,  but  for  the  jealous  guardian- 
ship of  her  uncle,  she  would  have  had  many 
suitors.  From  among  those  he  had  kept  at  bay, 
he  selected  a  young  Irishman,  whose  frank, 
Qosaspecting  nature  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  well  fitted  for  his  purpose.  He  gave  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  his  ward ; 
and  when  her  heart  was  won,  artfully  seemed 
to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  their  marriage. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  at 
that  time  always  attendant  on  a  wedding, 
Mr.  Grymes  easily  obtained  from  the  young 
husband,  on  delivering  to  him  the  deeds  of  his 
wife's  property,  a  complete  relinquishment 
of  all  claims  on  him,  arising  out  of  his  guar- 
dianship. 

O'Doonell  had  not  been  influenced  by  her 
wealth,  in  seeking  his  youthful  wife ;  and 
when  the  land  and  negroes  belonging  to  her 
were  surrendered  to  him,  together  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  last  crop,  he  never  thought 
of  inquiring  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
come which  should  have  accumulated  during 
ber  minority.  He  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  large  personal  property  which  had 
passed  into  Mr.  Grymes's  hands,  and  remain- 
ed unaccounted  for. 

Married,  as  Mildred  Wilton  had  been, 
through  the  contrivance  of  her  uncle,  ere  she 
was  old  enough  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
OQ  a  question  of  such  importance,  she  was 
fortunate  in  finding  herself  united  to  a  man 
of  honor,  talent  and  purity  of  mind.    They 


went,  immediately  after  their  wedding  fes- 
tivities were  over,  to  her  estate,  to  live  in  that 
same  house  in  which  old  Mammy  has  resided 
for  twenty  years.  The  field,  now  cultivated 
in  corn  or  wheat,  was  then  a  smiling,  grace- 
ful lawn,  dotted  with  trees  ;  and  the  house, 
although  but  little  larger  than  at  present, 
was  entered  from  a  broad  colonnade,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  grand  old  trees,  the 
relics  of  the  original  forest.  Near  the  house 
were  pretty  flower-beds,  well  kept  shrubbe- 
ries, and  smoothly-roUed  walks.  A  little 
farther  off  fruitful  orchards,  neat  out  build- 
ings, a  picturesque  dairy,  built  near  a  cool 
spring  bursting  from  the  rock,  and  pleasant 
summer  houses,  covered  with  luxuriant  vines, 
completed  the  picture. 

Mr.  Grymes,  during  the  time  that  Mildred 
was  his  ward,  had  always  passed  his  sum* 
mers  at  this  lovely  spot ;  and,  possessing  re- 
fined tastes  and  habits,  (although  rather 
careless  at  whose  expense  they  were  indulg- 
ed,) he  had  not  only  kept  the  house  and 
grounds  in  good  order,  but  even  improved 
and  adorned  them. 

In  this  pleasant  retreat,  our  young  couple 
enjoyed  fully  the  purest  cup  of  happiness 
which  is  granted  to  mortals  on  earth.  Not 
a  cloud  sullied  the  brightness  of  their  sun- 
shine :  every  enjoyment  was  doubled  to  each 
of  them  by  the  sweet  consciousness,  that  it 
was  fiilly  shared  by  the  being  best  beloved 
of  each. 

My  old  nurse  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wilton's  steward,  and  had  lived  at  the  man- 
sion house,  as  the  family  residence  was  called, 
with  the  housekeeper,  from  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death.  Thus  gradually  trained  to 
the  management  of  the  house,  and  the  num-^ 
berless  duties  of  the  housekeeper,  on  a  farm 
in  a  slaveholding  community,  she  was  duly 
installed  in  that  oflSce,  when,  in  the  second 
year  of  Mrs.  O'Donnell's  marriage,  the  wor- 
thy old  lady  died,  who  had  so  long  sustained 
its  dignity  and  its  cares.  Very  diflerent 
then'  from  the  ordinary  attachment  of  even 
a  faithful  servant,  was  the  love  of  this  good 
woman  for  her  young  lady.  Several  years 
older  than  her  charge,  she  had  watched  over 
her,  while  yet  an  infant,  and  had  rejoiced 
summer  after  summer,  when  her  youn^ 
lady's  affectionate  greeting,  *'  dear  Winny'* 
showed  how  fondly  she  was  remembered  du- 
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ring  the  Ion  r  absences  from  Oatlands ;  and, 
when,  by  her  lady's  orders,  she  assumed  the 
keys,  and  the  title  of  Mrs.  Winifred,  she  felt 
that  the  devotion  of  her  life  could  not  more 
than  repay  the  trust  confided  to  her. 

In  this  calm  retirement,  enlivened  and  im- 
proved by  the  judicious  employment  of  time, 
these  happy  young  persons  spent  five  years 
of  unmixed  enjoyment.  The  only  interrup- 
tions  to  their  residence  at  Oatlands,  were  the 
visits  to  Williamsburg,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  duties  of  Mr.  O'Donnell,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  From 
these  visits,  they  returned  with  renewed  zest 
to  their  quiet  country  home.  Here  they 
were  not,  indeed,  secluded  from  the  world  ; 
for  they  had  neighbors  whose  cultivated  and 
refined  society,  gratified  their  best  tastes; 
and,  in  summer,  friends  from  a  distance  as- 
sembled at  Oatlands,  until  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happened,  that  all  the  well  known  contri- 
vances of  a  Virginia  household  were  put  in 
requisition  to  accommodate  the  guests.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  determined  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  house,  and  it  was  erected  on  that  side 
upon  which  the  ruins  now  are. 

It  was  a  handsome  three  story  building, 
weU  built  and  furnished  with  many  more 
convenient  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
families,  than  was  usual  in  those  days.  The 
entrance  was  also  changed  to  the  front  of  the 
new  building ;  to  which  the  original  one  seem- 
ed only  an  appendage. 

The  house  was  finished  and  furnished,  and 
they  had  entered  upon  its  enjoyment,  when 
the  time  drew  nigh  for  Mrs.  O'Donnell  to 
give  birth  to  her  first  child. 

Great  was  the  anxiety,  many  the  prayers 
for  her  safety,  Redmond  O'Donnell  had  ar- 
dently longed  for  such  a  blessing ;  and  per- 
haps the  most  exquisitely  happy  moment  of 
his  life  was  that,  in  which  Mildred  commu- 
nicated her  first  hope  of  it.  But,  as  the  time 
approached,  his  anxiety  become  more  and 
more  intense :  he  remembered  having  heard 
that  his  own  Milly  received  existence  from 
a  mother  who  died  in  giving  it,  and  he  felt 
that  nothing  could  repay  him  for  such  a  sac- 
rifice. 

His  fears,  alas !  were  fatally  realized.  A  few 
days  before  the  young  wife  would  have  com- 
pleted her  nineteenth  year,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son ;  and,  'ere  she  could  look  upon  his  face,  her 


eyes  were  closed  forever  in  the  solemn  sleep 
of  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
wretchedness  of  the  bereaved  husband.  His 
faculties  seemed  paralyzed  by  the  blow  : 
nothing  on  earth  could  interest  him :  nor  was 
he  roused  from  his  dejection  and  apathy,  till 
the  awakening  intellect  of  his  boy  gave  him 
something  to  live  for.  Then,  indeed,  as  the 
child  began  to  repay  notice  with  recognition, 
and  as  the  rapid  development  of  feeling  and 
passion  called  for  the  father's  control  and  di- 
rection, Mr.  O'Donnell  devoted  himself,  day 
by  day,  to  the  task  of  his  education,  with  the 
thoughtful  care  of  a  wise  father,  and  the  lov- 
ing tenderness  of  a  fond  mother. 

He  guided  his  first  steps,  and  taught  him 
his  first  words,  while  Mrs.  Winifred  cared 
unceasingly  for  his  creature  comforts :  and 
the  child  grew  on,  seemingly  unscathed  by 
the  bereavement  which,  nevertheless,  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  future. 

It  W2ts  beautiful  to  see  the  devotion  of  the 
young  father  to  his  boy.  He  was  his  only 
companion.  First  before  his  father  on  horse- 
back, and  as  soon  as  possible,  on  a  pony  of 
his  own,  Wilton  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  fields  to  overlook  his  laborers,  to  his  va- 
rious outdoor  sports,  which,  after  a  time,  he 
resumed,  and  on  his  visits  to  his  neighbors. 

Every  year  or  so,  rumor  would  proclaim 
that  the  widower  was  about  to  take  another 
wife,  but  somehow,  rumor  never  told  the 
truth  :  though  many  fair  ladies  put  on  their 
brightest  smiles  of  welcome  for  him,  and 
thousands  of  caresses  were  lavished  upon  the 
lovely  boy,  and  expressions  of  fond  admira- 
tion, that  might  possibly  have  been  meant  as 
much  for  the  father  as  tfie  child,  all  were  in 
vain.  Time  passed  on,  and  Mr.  O'Dohnell 
still  lived,  absorbed  in  two  thoughts — the 
memory  of  his  wife,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
son  which  she  had  left  him. 

Nor  was  his  devotion  ill-rewarded.  Gifted 
with  fine  abilities,  improved  by  education, 
and  blessed  with  a  temperso  affectionate  as 
to  win  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  in- 
spired such  interest  in  his  son,  as  to  enable 
him  to  meet  resolutely  the  difficulties  in  his 
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path  of  study ;  and,  under  his  care  solely, 
WiltoD  was  prepared  for  college.  He  en- 
tered William  and  Mary  at  sixteen.  His 
£rst  winter  in  Williamsburg  was  spent  still 
with  his  father;  and,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  associate  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  although  still  so  young,  he  easily 
and  gracefully  filled  a  place  in  the  society  of 
the  gay  capital,  then  even  more  than  now, 
reserved  for  persons  of  riper  years. 

He  was  not  so  fortunate  the  second  win- 
ter. A  severe,  contagious  disorder  among 
the  slaves  at  Oatlands,  compelled  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  fa)  devote  himself  to  them  entirely.  Wil- 
iosk  had  never  needed  him  more  1  An  addi- 
tion to  the  vice-regal  circle  had  been  made, 
in  the  persons  of  Col.  St.  Leger  and  his  daugh- 
ters Helen  St.  Leger  was  no  longer  a  young 
girl;  she  was,  perhaps,  eight  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  In  the  full  zenith  of  her  beauty, 
and  possessed  of  winning  and  courtly  man- 
ners, polished  by  intercourse  with  the  most 
refined  and  elegant  society  of  the  various 
European  courts,  she  was  unhesitatingly  al- 
lowed pre*eminence  in  all  the  Colonial  cir- 
cles. 

Why  Col.  St.  Leger  had  lived  so  wander- 
ing a  life,  was  not  known.  He  was  of  good 
and  ancient  family,  but  not  equally  matched 
in  fortune ;  and  he  had  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment which  he  now  held  under  the  Crown 
in  Virginia,  (a  lucrative  but  not  an  influen- 
tial one,)  apparently  because  it  afforded  him 
a  support,  or,  perhaps,  because  here  the 
charms  of  his  daughter  would  be  exhibited 
in  a  new  field.  It  was  known  that  they  had 
lived  abroad,  and  now  lived  in  Virginia. 
The  whys  and  wherefores  were  a  mystery. 
However  rumor  might  point  unfavorably  at 
the  father,  aU  joined  in  praise  of  the  daugh- 
ter. She  was  so  simple,  so  gracious,  so  mind- 
fol  of  others,  that  she  was  as  much  the  pas- 
son  of  her  own  sex  as  the  admiration  of 
the  other.  Then,  too,  she  dressed  so  divine- 
ly :  her  French  maid  was  an  artiste,  and  had 
been  taught  to  dress  hair  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's own  friseur.  Miss  St.  Leger  gra- 
doosly  permitted  her  to  instruct  whom  she 
chose  in  this  most  recherch6  art.  Could 
anything  be  more  magnanimous  ?  was  it  not 
natural  she  should  be  adored  ?  Wilton  was 
bj  no  means  the  last  to  yield  to  these  fasci- 
nations.    He  could  not  choose  but  love,  and 
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from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early* 
life,  and  the  more  than  usual  development  of 
his  mind,  he  added,  to  the  passionate  ardor 
of  youth,  the  deep  devotion  of  reflecting 
manhood.  She  filled  up  the  most  glowing 
visions  of  his  fancy,  and  did,  indeed,  seem 
formed  **  of  every  creature's  best."  She  was 
so  beautiful,  yet  so  unpretending^-^so  win* 
ning,  yet  so  artless— -so  gentle»  yet  so  digni- 
fied— so  well  informed,  yet  so  unobtrusive — 
that  he  yielded,  unconsciously,  his  whole  hap- 
piness into  her  keeping ;  and  knew  not  how 
devotedly  and  madly  he  loved  her,  until,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  college  term,  he  found 
himself  shrinking  from  a  return  to  his  home, 
and  to  that  dear  father,  who  had  so  lately 
been  all  the  world  to  him,  as  from  a  fearful 
doom.  Although  shocked  at  what  seemed  to 
be  ingratitude,  yet  he  could  not  repress  the- 
eager  thrill  of  joy  which  coursed  through  hiB. 
frame,  as  he  thought  that  the  being  he  so* 
loved  might  be  won  to  be  his,  and  mi^t  thus 
repay  to  his  father,  in  the  aflection  of  a 
daughter,  the  love  of  the  son  in  which  she 
had  innocently  supplanted  him. 

Helen  St.  Leger  had  early  discovered  her 
young  lover's  passion,  and,  in  consultation 
with  her  father,  had  determined  to  encourage 
it  as  far  as  possible.  He  seemed  precisely 
the  game  they  wished  to  fall  into  their  nets«. 
Too  young  and  inexperienced  to  detect,  and 
too  honorable  by  nature  to  suspect  decep^ 
tion,  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  bis  be* 
coming  so  deeply  attached  to  Helen,  as  to 
compel  acquiescence  from  a  father  so  devo<« 
ted  to  his  child  as  Mr.  O'Dcxmell  was  known 
to  be ;  and  Col.  St.  Leger  could  hope,  in  such 
a  case,  to  escape  any  scrutiny  into  his  cir- 
cumstances and  plans  which,  as  he  knew  from 
several  little  incidents,  was  but  too  likely  to 
be  attempted  by  any  other  of  the  gay  young 
planters  who  ofi^red  their  homage  to  the  Eng- 
lish beauty«  The  fact  was,  that,  although  to 
many  of  her  admirers  it  would  have  matter- 
ed little  that  Helen  would  be  portionless,  yet 
various  things  had  occurred,  even  in  the  short 
time  of  their  residence  at  WiUiamsburg, 
which  led  it  to  be  surmised  that  the  Colonel 
made  games  of  hazard,  then  commonly  play- 
ed by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  more  a 
profession  than  a  pastime.  In  short,  CoL 
St.  Leger,  though  of  good  birth,  and  the  bol- 
der of  a  commission  in  the  British  servicei 
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was  little  else  than  a  chevalier  d' Industrie ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  not 
and,  as  more  than  one  pigeon  had  suffered  desponding  certainly,  for  Helen  owned  she 
from  his  expertness,  his  true  character  began  loved  him,  but  yet  without  the  full  satisfac- 


to  be  suspected.  Suspicions  of  this  sort  on 
Wilton's  part  were  not  to  be  apprehended ; 
for  he  was  singularly  free  from  all  the  vices 
of  youth,  and  knew  only  enough  of  games  of 
chance,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  to 
society,  by  making  up  a  table  when  required. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  mingle 
much  with  those  who  might  have  enlighten- 
ed him  as  to  Col.  St.  Leger's  true  character. 

Skilfully  did  Miss  St.  Leger  play  her 
part ;  and  when  Wilton,  in  all  the  joyful  ea- 
gerness of  his  newborn  hopes  and  aspirations, 
flew  to  her  and  poured  out  his  whole  tale  of 
fond  unselfish  love  at  her  feet,  she  could  look 
on  his  handsome  young  face,  beaming  with 
the  fervor  of  his  own  passionate  nature ;  and 
while  listening  to  the  burning  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips — opening  to  her  view  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  honest,  manly  heart — 
she  could  frame  the  answer  which  should 
most  stimulate  his  ardor,  and  least  commit 
herself.  So  marvellous  was  her  art,  that 
every  look,  every  gesture,  every  faltering 
word,  was  made  to  do  its  part,  and  aid  in  de- 
ceiving him.  She  confessed  her  love  for 
him,  but  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  utter  it. 
Her  father  was  much  opposed  to  her  marrying 
in  the  colony,  as  her  noble  relatives  in  Eng- 
land had  other  views  for  her,  and  it  would 
not  answer  to  disoblige  them.  Much  for- 
bearance would  be  required  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  She  would  not  herself  hesitate 
to  ofiend  all  her  English  friends,  rather  than 
blight  his  happiness  as  well  as  her  own ;  but 
her  father  owed  his  appointment  to  these 
friends,  and  must,  therefore  defer  to  their 
wishes  more  than  was  just  to  her. 

Wilton  thought  these  objections  might  be 
overcome,  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  broach 
the  subject  to  Col.  St.  Leger.  Helen  posi- 
tively prohibited  this  step ;  saying  it  would 
be  madness,  unless  she  had  paved  the  way : 
and  then  added,  more  playfully,  "you could 
not  ask  my  father  to  entertain  a  suit  which 
has  not  the  sanction  of  your  own  father's 
approval.*'  Wilton  urged  his  conviction  that 
his  father,  who  had  no  desire  but  for  his  hap- 
piness, would  interpose  no  obstacle,  but 
would  forward  his  views  as  far  as  possible. 


tion  he  would  have  received  from  her  posi- 
tive promise  to  be  his. 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  Wilton's  return  to  Oatlands,  he  found 
his  father  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  care, 
and  could  not  help  a  secret  feeling  of  re- 
proach as  he  remembered  how  seldom  be 
had  recalled  that  fond  father  to  his  mind  du- 
ring the  last  few  weeks  of  his  devotion  to 
Helen. 

Although  the  sickness  had  greatly  abated, 
it  still  lingered,  and  some  few  days  passed 
ere  he  could  bring  himself  to  open  to  his 
father  this,  his  first  secret ;  for  be  felt  it  to 
be  almost  wrong  to  have  taken  so  decisive  a 
step,  without  consulting  him.  The  time  »t 
length  came :  and  Wilton  told  him  how  he 
loved  and  was  beloved  again,  and  entreated 
bis  assistance  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
he  feared  from  Col.  St.  Leger. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  was  not  averse  to  the  mar- 
riage ;  he  only  required  that  his  son  should  wait 
until  he  was  twenty  years  <^  age,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  intervening  two  years  shoatd 
be  passed  in  visiting  England  and  the  conti- 
nent. To  this  proposition,  Wilton  cocrld 
make  no  objection ;  for  it  had  always  been  a 
part  of  the  plan  chalked  out  for  him  by  his 
father,  except  that  the  visit  to  Europe  had 
been  designed  to  take  place  after  he  was 
twenty-one.  As  it  was,  preparations  for  his 
intended  absence  were  rapidly  made ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Miss  St.  Leger,  to  apprise  her  of 
his  father's  consent,  and  to  announce  to  her 
that  he  should  in  person  lay  his  pretensions 
before  the  Colonel  ere  he  sailed.  This  ar- 
rangement by  no  means  suited  Miss  St.  Le- 
ger's views.  If  he  had  announced  his  fath- 
er's consent  to  their  immediate  union,  she 
would  willingly  have  acquiesced  in  an  en- 
gagement ;  but,  to  make  a  positive  committal 
of  herself  for  two  years,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness. Well  as  she  knew  her  father,  she  felt 
sure  that  two  years  would  probably  find  him 
laying  snares  for  new  victims  to  his  skill  in 
another  part  of  the  globe.    After  due  consul- 


It  was  in  vain.     Helen  was  inexorable  ;  itation,  however,  it  was  agreed  upon  between 
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then,  that  the  Colonel  should  be  absent  on  I  to  find  her  whom  he  regarded  as  the  plighted 


some  duty,  easily  to  be  obtained,  which 
sfaixild  prevent  his  seeing  Wilton  before  he 
leA  \'irguiia,  and  yet  avoid  the  appearance 
of  designing  to  do  so:  and  that  she  should 
still  bind  him  with  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
wlulst  she  kept  herself  at  liberty  to  fulfil  or 
to  disappoint  them. 

Helen  did  not  fail  in  her  part ;  when  Wil- 
ton came,  and  urged  her  to  enter  into  an 
avowed  engagement,  that  would  be  a  solace 
tohimia  his  exile,  she  assured  him  of  her  de- 
voted love,  but  persisted  in  saying  that  she 
could  not  make  a  positive  engagement  with- 
out her  father's  consent,  and  that  it  was  vain 
to  look  for  that,  until  she  had  time  to  use  her 


wife  of  his  son,  one  every  way  so  worthy  of 
him.  The  favorable  impression  made  by 
Col.  St.  Leger  upon  Mr.  O'Donnell,  was  not 
counteracted  by  any  oversight  on  the  Colo- 
nel's part.  Accustomed  quickly  to  judge 
those  he  met,  he  readily  concluded  that  his 
new  friend  was  not  his  game ;  and  a  little 
farther  acquaintance  assured  him  that  he  was 
precisely  his  daughter's. 

Helen  had  not  been  long  in  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion  :  in  truth,  O'Donnell's  man- 
ly form,  and  still  eminently  handsome  face, 
had  at  once  prepossessed  her ;  and  the  chi- 
valrous earnestness  of  his  manner  towards 
ladies,  heightened  in  her  case  by  his  consid- 


influence  to  that  end.     This  she  was  surcofiering  her  as  the  betrothed  of  his  son,  in- 
doing  during  his  absence,  but  in  the  mean  |  creased  the  feeling.     As  their  acquaintance 


time,  they  must  be  content  with  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  and,  as  she  did  not  refuse  to  corres- 
pond with  him,  a  plan  was  arranged  by  which 
their  letters  should  be  interchanged,  without 
passing  through  her  father's  hands. 

Wilton  was  constrained  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement.  Soon  afterwards,  he  sail- 
ed for  England ;  accompanied  by  his  tutor, 
a  young  Englishman  of  family,  who  had  ta- 
ken orders,  and  accepted  a  chaplaincy  at  the 
Ticc  regal  court.  This  he  gladly  gave  up  for 
tlie  agreeable  duty  of  accompanying  Wilton 
«  his  foreign  tour. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  more,  the 
flckness  at  Oatlands  had  so  far  abated,  as  to 
permit  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  goto  Williamsburg. 
He  immediately  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
CoL  and  Miss  St.  Leger,  and  was  flattering- 
ly received  by  both.  The  Col.  spoke  warm- 
ly in  praise  of  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Wilton 
O'Donnell ;  and  Helen  too,  showed  especial 
gndousness  to  the  father  of  so  valued  a 
friend.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  delighted  with 
lK)th  father  and  daughter:  the  beauty  of 
Helen  far  surpassed  his  expectations  ;  and, 
iirtbe  varied  charms  of  mind,  manner  and 
person,  he  bad  never  seen  her  equal.  His 
ovn  gentle  Mildred,  the  fair  bride  of  his 
youth,  to  whom  his  whole  soul  had  been  de- 
voted, was  so  unlike  this  magnificent  woman 
in  the  zenith  of  her  peerless  beauty,  and  the 
polished  and  faultless  elegance  of  her  finish- 
ed manner,  as  to  render  a  comparison  im- 
poBtible;  and  O'Donnell  never  thought  of 
dnwiog  a  parallel  between  them,  but  rejoiced 


ripened,  the  brilliant  originality  of  his  con- 
versation, his  happy  wit  and  playful  fancy,  sof- 
tened, as  all  was,  by  a  tinge  of  sadness,  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  melodies  of  his  native  isle, 
where  mournfulness  lurks  in  the  wildest 
notes  of  merriment,  combined  to  awaken,  in 
this  practised  woman  of  the  w^orld,  all  of  heart 
that  was  left  to  her.  She  loved  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  win  him,  coute  qui  couie. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  pleasant  weeks  passed,  during  which 
the  intercourse  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  with  the 
St.  Legers  was  uninterrupted ;  and,  as  yet, 
they  had  skilfully  warded  off  any  allusion  to 
Wilton's  hopes  and  expectations,  whilst  he 
was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  dearly  loved 
friend.  At  length,  in  conversation  with  the 
Colonel,  Mr.  O'Donnell  hazarded  an  expres- 
sion relative  to  the  future  of  their  children, 
which  seemed  at  once  to  astonish  and  al- 
most annoy  the  former.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  sur- 
prised in  turn,  and  much  hurt  at  the  Colo- 
nel's manner,  insisted  on  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  Miss  St.  Leger.  She  was  already  pre- 
pared to  reply,  and  at  once  owned  that  Wil- 
ton had,  indeed,  made  a  declaration  of  his 
passion,  but  that  she  felt  it  to  be  only  a  boy- 
ish love,  which  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
treat  seriously.  She  said  that  she  had  told 
him  truly  that  she  was  much  attached  to 
him,  but  that  the  disparity  in  their  ages  made 
a  marriage  between  them  out  of  the  ques- 
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tioD ;  had  their  ages  heen  more  suitable,  it 
was  very  possible  her  attachment  might  have 
been  of  a  different  character;  but,  as  it  was, 
she  felt  for  him  as  an  elder  sister  might  do— 
(she  was  far  too  politic  to  say  mother;) — 
proud  of  his  success,  anxious  for  his  happi- 
ness, ambitious  for  his  advancement :  '<  But 
this  is  not  love,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  her 
«oftly  beaming  eyes  on  Mr.  O'Donnell,  with 
an  expression  which  might  mean  that  they 
could  well  express  what  love  was :  she  added 
that  it  deeply  pained  her  that  Wilton  should 
have  so  misunderstood  her  feelings,  as  to 
build  false  hopes  upon  her  words  or  manner, 
but  "  Could  you,"  she  asked,  «*  Mr.  O'Don- 
aell,  suppose  it  possible,  that  I  should  have 
spoken  of  your  son  to  you  in  the  affectionate, 
open  manner  I  have  done,  had  I  supposed  for 
a  moment  you  considered  me  as  his  affianced 
wife?"  Mr.  O'Donnell  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  endeavored  to  express  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  Wilton's  hopes; 
whilst  the  Ck>lonel  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  immediately  to  Wilton,  and  ask- 
ing from  him  an  acknowledgement  that  no  such 
engagement  existed.  This  step  had  already 
been  taken :  a  letter  to  Wilton  had  been  for- 
warded with  despatches  to  Europe  a  day  or 
two  before,  asking  peremptorily  if  an  engage- 
ment existed  between  Miss  St.  Leger  and 
himself;  and  the  same  vessel  carried  one 
from  Helen,  telling  him  that  her  father  was 
so  resolutely  determined  against  her  mar- 
riage with  him,  that  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  re- 
linquish the  idea,  and  that  she  was  thankful, 
even  in  this  overthrow  of  her  hopes,  that  she 
was  spared  the  misery  of  breaking  a  positive 
engagement  She  went  on  to  say,  that  she 
should  ever  love  him;  but  she  hoped  he 
would  unhesitatingly  reply  to  her  father,  de- 
nying that  any  engagement  existed ;  and  also, 
that,  for  her  sake,  he  would  keep  sacred  the 
confidence  she  had  reposed  in  him.  She 
spoke  of  her  acquaintance  with  his  father, 
and  of  the  delight  it  would  afford  her  to  be 
connected  with  one  so  charming. 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  too,  wrote  to  Wilton,  tel- 
ling him  of  his  visit  to  Williamsburg,  and 
giving  the  history  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
St.  Legers.  This  letter  was  entrusted  to 
the  ordinary  channel  of  intercourse,  then 
slow  and  unfrequent.    It  never  reached  its 


destination :  had  it  done  so,  how  differently 
might  events  have  been  disposed. 

During  the  early  part  of  their  acquain- 
tance, Mr.  O'Donnell  had  received  from 
Colonel  and  Miss  St.  Leger,  the  promise  of 
a  visit  at  Oatlands  upon  thp  return  of  Spring. 
AAer  the  little  scene  described  above,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  again  pressed  this  visit ;  but  with- 
out giving  a  positive  refusal,  Miss  St  Leger, 
perhaps,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  evaded 
the  proposal.  Ere  the  Spring  opened  Mr. 
O'Donnell  had  returned  home,  and  his  let- 
ters from  Wilton,  though  not  frequent,  were 
unreserved,  apparently,  and  very  full.  Wri- 
ting more  to  gratify  his  father  than  himself, 
Wilton  had  affected  great  cheerfulness :  and 
his  mind  seemed  fully  occupied  with  the  gay 
and  varied  scenes  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
No  particular  mention  of  Helen  occurred  in 
his  letters,  for  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard 
a  written  statement  of  the  understanding 
which  existed  between  them  at  parting ;  al- 
though, had  he  been  with  his  father,  he 
would  have  practised  no  such  reserve.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  began  to  think,  at  length,  that 
Miss  St.  Leger  was  correct  in  the  view  she 
had  taken  of  the  affair ;  and  that  Wilton  was 
learning  the  boyishness  of  his  love  from  the 
teachings  of  absence. 

In  due  time,  early  in  Spring,  Wilton's  an- 
swer to  Col.  St.  Leger  arrived,  acknowledg- 
ing that  no  engagement  existed  between  Hel- 
en and  himself,  but  saying  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  he  was 
not  entirely  indifferent  to  her.  The  tone  of 
the  letter  was  guarded  and  constrained;  and 
was  well  calculated  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  considered  the  affair  at  an  end,  and 
acquiesced  quietly,  at  least,  in  this  conclu- 
sion. To  Helen  he  wrote  very  differently. 
He  told  her  he  had  obeyed  her  implicitly,  for 
he  trusted  her  implicitly ;  that  he  could  not 
give  up  the  hope  of  calling  her  his  own : — 
"  You  acknowledge,  dearest  Helen,"  said  he, 
'*  that  your  love  is  unchanged ,  I  ask  no  other 
assurance ;  only  hold  fast  that  love ;  and,  al- 
though years  may  pass  ere  our  wishes  can  be 
fulfilled,  they  wiU  yet  be  borne  cheerfully 
with  such  a  termination  in  view ;  then  do  not, 
for  a  moment  say  the  hope  must  be  abandon- 
ed ;  for,  without  that  hope,  life  of  my  soul,  I 
should  be  hopeless  and  aimless  on  earth." 

Wilton's  letter  to  Col.  St  Leger,  was  duly 
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enclosed  to  Mr.  O'Donnell.  It  was  answer- 
ed by  him  in  person :  and  but  little  persuasion 
on  his  part  was  needed,  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish Colonel  and  his  fascinating  daughter,  to 
return  with  him  to  Oatlands.  He,  poor  man, 
neTer  dreamed  of  stepping  into  that  place  in 
Miss  Leger's  affections,  which  he  had  sup- 
posed his  son  to  hold ;  but  he  was  really  griev- 
ed to  think  that  he  had  given  so  much  un- 
comfortable feeling  to  such  charming  people, 
and  felt  it  incumbent  cm  him,  by  every  pos- 
sible attention,  to  remove  all  unpleasantness. 
He  construed  Wilton's  silence  towards  him- 
self, in  connection  with  his  reply  to  Col.  St. 
Leger,  as  being  confirmatory  of  the  latler; 
supposing,  as  was  natural,  that  Col.  St.  Le- 
ger's  letter  had  gone  out  with  his  own.  He 
therefore  escorted  his  fair  guest  to  Oatlands, 
without  a  thought  beyond  atoning  for  the  mis- 
apprehension, which  must  have  annoyed  her 
ao  much. 

As  they  approached  Oatlands,  the  Colonel 
and  his  daughter  were  charmed  with  the 
b«auty  of  the  country;  and  the  place  itself 
&r  surpassed  their  expectations.  When  she 
ascended  the  broad  steps  leading  to  the  en- 
trance porch,  Helen  inwardly  vowed  to  enter 
some  future  day  as  mistress.  To  this  end, 
every  faculty  of  her  powerful  intellect  was 
bent,  all  her  varied  accomplishments,  her  rich 
stores  of  thought  and  fancy  were  put  in  re- 
quisition, and  so  gracefully  and  artlessly  dis- 
played, that  Mr.  O'Donnell,  whilst  complete- 
ly duped  by  her  blandishments,  believed  her 
greatest  charm  to  be,  that,  through  so  much 
that  might  have  sullied  with  worldliness  the 
purity  of  her  lovely  character,  she  should 
have  preserved  the  transparent  simplicity 
vhich  made  her  so  attractive,  and  gave  so 
winning  a  grace  to  her  uncommon  acquire- 
ments. 

Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  still 
their  stay  was  protracted ,  whilst,  throughout 
the  pleasant  neighborhood,  the  English  stran- 
gers received  the  attention  and  hospitality, 
then  as  now,  characteristic  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  "  dining  days,"  at  a 
i^ar  neighbor's,  that  a  particular  friend  con- 
gratulated Mr.  O'Donnell  on  the  prospect  of 
so  charming  an  addition  to  their  society; 
and,  when  on  expounding  his  meaning,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  assured  him  he  was  mistaken,  he 


expressed  his  regret  at  having  been  so  pre- 
mature, but  added  that  he  feared  the  lady 
would  be  as  much  surprised  as  himself,  if  it 
proved  altogether  a  mistake. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  was  much  startled  at  this; 
for  he  knew  his  friend  to  be  a  man  of  plain, 
solid  sense,  and  not  at  .all  imaginative.  Af* 
ter  a  little  further  conversation,  he  became 
assured  that  such  was  the  current  opinion  in 
the  circle  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  it  was 
in  a  somewhat  uneasy  mood  he  returned  to 
Oatlands  that  evening.  On  his  way  home,  he 
rode  some  distance  in  company  with  the  good 
old  Parson,  whose  presence  in  those  days  al- 
ways gave  pleasure  In  these  social  meetings ; 
and,  in  this  instance  at  least,  restrained  from 
license  without  diminishing  hilarity.  He 
opened  to  this  good  and  tried  friend  the  whole 
affair;  and  became  assured,  from  his  views, 
that  it  was  due  to  the  lady  to  leave  the  de- 
cision of  the  matter  in  her  hands. 

When  he  had  once  formed  this  determination, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  impetuosity  of  his 
feelings ;  for  he  found  he  was  as  ardently  in 
love  as  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore. Ere  the  evening  closed,  he  laid  his  pre- 
tensions before  the  lady ;  and,  although  she 
exhibited  the  most  artless  surprise,  she  yet 
suffered  him  to  perceive  that  the  gratification, 
the  happiness,  exceeded  the  surprise.  In 
the  intoxication  of  successful  love,  no  wonder 
Wilton  was  forgotten !  But  the  hour  for  re- 
membrance returned,  when  the  happy  and 
accepted  lover  retired  to  his  bed-room.  That 
old  room  was  filled  with  the  past;  and  how 
dear  was  that  past !  Here  he  had  spent  the 
happy  years  of  his  marriage  with  Mildred ; 
and  hither  he  had  returned  after  her  death : 
and  it  is  hard  to  say,  which  most  ^ndears  a 
a  particular  spot  to  us,  sorrows  or  joys.  Here, 
too,  so  soon  as  Wilton  was  old  enough  to  be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  he  had  estab- 
lished him  as  his  companion ;  this,  then,  their 
common  apartment,  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  childish  sports,  boyish  confidences,  and 
earnest  conversations,  that  every  spot  seem- 
ed filled  with  his  image ;  and  then  came  sud- 
denly before  him  the  idea  of  this  beloved  son 
—far  from  his  home — amongst  strangers,  who 
could  sympathise  neither  in  his  joys  nor  his 
griefs,  learning  that  his  father  had  married ; 
nay,  more,  had  wedded  the  very  woman  once 
80  dear  to  himself.     It  was  true,  his  letter. 


so 
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denying  an  engagement,  was  in  his  father's 
hands;  and  in  his  last  letters  he  made  no  al- 
lusion to  Helen,  although  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
previous  letter  seemed  to  call  for  a  reply. 
It  seemed  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  time 
and  absence  had  wrought  their  usual  change 
in  him,  and  that  he  had  learned  the  prepos- 
terous nature  of  his  love  for  a  woman  ten 
years  older  than  himself:  although  he  might 
feel  a  little  ashamed  of  putting  such  a  con- 
fession on  paper. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  then  congratulated  himself 
on  the  greater  suitableness  of  her  age  to  his 
own;  still,  he  was  restless  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  with  Wilton,  because  he 
had  not  been  more  explicit  to  himself  person- 
ally, though  he  thought  Wilton  was  aware 
that  Col.  St.  Leger's  letter  had  been  written 
for  his  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  that  of  course 
its  answer  was  intended  for  him  as  much  as 
for  the  Colonel  himself.  Through  all,  how- 
ever, came  the  image  of  the  beautiful  Helen, 
as  worthy  of  losing  a  world  for,  as  any  of 
her  sex  could  be ;  and,  although  he  now  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  the  passionate  love  he 
bore  her,  she  would  not  have  been  flattered, 
had  she  known  the  struggle  it  cost,  to  go  for- 
ward in  a  matter  which  might  cause  even  a 
transient  pang  to  this  dearly  beloved  son. 
Ah!  could  he  have  had  one  glimpse  of  his 
real  feelings,  it  would  not  have  required  a 
knowledge  of  her  treachery  to  make  him  can- 
cel his  engagement,  at  the  expense  of  every 
farthing  he  possessed.  The  ensuing  morn- 
ing, he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Col.  St. 
Leger,  in  which  the  latter  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Oatlands  was  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
only  for  life.  He  owned,  however,  a  pretty 
and  profitable  estate  in  the  vicinity,  which  he 
proposed  to  settle  upon  Helen  for  her  life, 
with  remainder  to  their  joint  heirs ;  and,  only 
in  default  of  them,  to  pass  to  his  elder  son. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  also  expressed  his  determina- 
tion, when  Wilton  came  of  age,  to  give  up 
to  him  the  mansion  house,  and  half  the  rev- 
enues of  Oatlands.  Col.  St.  Leger  was  rather 
disappointed  at  this  new  aspect  of  affairs; 
but  was  much  too  deeply  involved  in  debt  to 
raise  an  obstacle  to  his  daughter's  marriage : 
whilst  she,  though  she  would  have  preferred 
a  different  state  of  things,  really  loved  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  and  desired  to  marry  him,  even 
with  a  smaller  fortune  than  she  had  expected. 


So  they  were  both  as  gracious  as  he  could 
desire  them  to  be,  and  although  they  deemed 
it  proper  to  return  immediately  to  Williams- 
burg, Mr.  O'Donnell  had  permission  to  ac- 
company them,  and  only  returned  to  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  his  lovely  bride. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  few  weeks  rolled  swiftly  round,  and 
brought  near  the  time  at  which  Wilton  had 
taken  his  departure  the  preceding  year :  let- 
ters were  received  from  him  by  his  father, 
written  in  unusual  spirits.  He  had  visited 
the  noble  relatives  of  his  tutor,  and  had  been 
charmed  with  the  lovely  aspect  of  English 
country  life  in  their  ancestral  home ;  and,  as 
he  dwelt  on  the  beauty  and  talents  of  the 
young  cousins  of  Mr.  Trevor,  Mr.  O'DonneU 
mused  on  the  probability  of  his  transplanting^ 
one  of  these  fair  scions  to  his  native  soil. 
About  the  time  that  had  witnessed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  parting  of  Helen  and  her 
confiding  youthful  lover,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  his  father,  and  was  installed  in  the  house 
of  his  ancestors  as  its  mistress.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  at  Williamsburg,  and  was 
graced  by  all  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  gay- 
little  capital.  We  believe  that  starting  from 
the  church  door  upon  a  journey,  was  un- 
known in  those  days.  Brides  did  not  deem  it 
essential  to  modesty,  to  spend  the  first  week 
of  marriage  at  public  houses  and  in  watering 
places.  They  were  content  with  a  more  home- 
bred notoriety,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
gazed  at  for  awhile  by  their  friends,  to  whom 
weddings  were  a  kind  of  privileged  occa- 
sions. 

Before  they  left  Williamsburg  for  their 
beautiful  country  home,  Mr.  O'Donnell  had 
the  gratification  of  rendering  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  father-in-law,  by  paying  sundry 
bills  for  him ;  which,  as  the  Colonel  was  not 
a  privileged  person,  might  have  been  used  to 
abridge  his  freedom  of  locomotion.  Amongst 
these,  were  the  bills  for  Miss  St.  Leger' s 
trousseau,  8tc.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  aware  of  this ;  but,  if  he 
was,  he  felt  that  she  was  not  to  blame,  if  her 
father  deceived  her  as  to  his  resources ;  and, 
although  Mr.  O'Donnell  certainly  determined 
not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  involved  by  his 
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father-in-law  in  his  embarrassments,  (as  he  |  so  affectionate ;  such  deep,  true  love  appeared 
now  saw  clearly  he  was,  to  say  the  least, '  in  every  line ;  that,  whilst  Wilton  wept  bit- 
careless  in  money  matters,)  he  took  especial  '■  terly  to  think  of  the  bar  that  was  interposed 
care  that  not  a  word  should  escape,  to  show  ^  between  them,  it  was  not  his  father  whom 
his  lovely  daughter  that  he  considered  him  he  accused.  He  ran  over  in  memory  all  the 
less  charming  than  herself.  events  of  his  intercourse  with  the  St.  Le- 

A  few  months   aflerwards,  a   successful  gers;  recalled  the  looks  and  smiles  which  had 


(though  private)  application  from  Mrs.  O'Don- 
neU  to  her  influential  relatives  at  home,  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  relieved  her  from  the  interference 
with  her  happiness,  which  his  longer  stay 
might  have  possibly  occasioned. 

Wilton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  some 
pleasant  months  in  £ngland  and  Ireland. 
He  had  visited  his  father's  family  in  the  lat- 
tercountry,  who  gladly  welcomed  their  yoxmg 
and  attractive,  though  somewhat  distant  re- 
lative. He  had  visited  Bath,  then  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places  in  England ;  and,  above 
all,  had  partaken  the  delights  of  a  London 
season.  Admired  for  his  fine  person  and 
graceful  manners,  fortunate  in  his  family  con- 
nections and  personal  introductions,  and  no 
less  so  in  his  tutor,  who  was  greatly  beloved 
and  prized  by  the  noble  family  to  which  he 
belonged,  Wilton,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
votion to  Helen,  had  really  enjoyed  his  tour. 
They  had  just  gone  to  France,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  taste  the  pleasures  of  that  unri- 
valled society,  when  Mr.  O'DonnelUs  ap- 
proaching marriage  was  announced  by  a  let- 
ter from  himself,  as  an  event  which  would 
have  taken  place  'ere  that  letter  could  be  re- 
ceived. Mr.  O'Donnell  added,  that  had  he  be- 
lieved Wilton  to  be  still  attached  to  Helen,  he 
would  have  avoided  her,  whatever  the  sacri- 
fice to  himself;  but,  that  afler  his  explicit  de- 
nial of  an  engagement,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  St  Leger,  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  Mr.  O'Donnell's  intervention,  he  had 
considered  Wilton's  silence  on  the  subject, 
(to  himself,)  as  intended  to  show  him  that  he 
had  given  up  the  pursuit  of  so  unsuitable  a 
marriage,  and  was  prepared  henceforward  to 
seek  his  happiness  in  the  possession  of  a 
voonger  bride. 

WUton  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelli- 
gence. He  had  not  heard  from  Helen  since 
the  letiW  in  which  she  besought  his  secrecy, 
nor,  until  this  moment,  had  he  dreamed  that 
Col.  St.  Leger' s  letter  was  written  upon  his 
father's  account.     Yet  his  father's  letter  was 


said  so  much  that  words  did  not  seem  needed 
to  express,  and  convinced  himself  that,  from 
first  to  last,  he  had  been  deceived ;  and  now 
he  felt  assured,  that  his  father  too  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  their  artifices.  It  was  long  ere 
he  could  determine  what  to  do.  To  write 
and  expose  the  false  one,  would  but  carry 
desolation  to  his  father's  heart,  if  he  credited 
his  tale;  and,  if  not, — he  could  not  dwell  on 

such  a  possibility.  At  length,  afler  many 
sleepless  nights  and  wretched  days  of  strug- 
gling with  his  bitter  feelings,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  an  aflectionate  and  filial  letter.  He 
avoided,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
mention  of  Helen,  and  in  his  own  mind 
vowed  never  to  see  her  more.  He  had  kept 
sacredly  his  promise  of  secrecy ;  in  all  his 
intimate  intercourse  with  Trevor,  he  had  told 
him  only  of  his  own  love — ^not  of  the  return 
on  her  part :  and  now  he  bowed  to  the  stroke, 
and  still  held  his  peace  even  towards  this 
devoted  friend.  For  why  should  he  crimi- 
nate his  father's  wife,  since  it  was  in  his 
power  to  sufier  alone  and  silently  ?  When 
the  time  drew  near  for  his  return  to  Virginia, 
he  informed  his  father  of  his  intention  to 
remain  some  time  longer  abroad.  Trevor 
meanwhile  had  been  chosen  rector  of  the 
parish  in  which  Oatlands  was  situated  ;  the 
good  old  parson,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, having  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
As  he  accepted  the  situation,  he  was  comr 
pelled  to  return  immediately  to  Virginia; 
and  he  left  Wilton  in  Paris,  to  which  place 
they  had  returned,  after  an  extended  tour  in 
Italy,  Grermany  and  Switzerland. 

On  Mr.  Trevor's  arrival  in  Virginia,  he 
found  Mr.  O'DonneU  quietly  residing  at  Oat- 
lands, beloved  and  respected  by  all.  Helen, 
full  of  real  love  for  her  husband,  selfish 
though  it  was,  put  forth  all  her  charms  of 
manner  and  of  mind,  to  embellish  his  home. 
She  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  was  again 
able  to  resume  her  place  in  the  domestic  cir- 
cle :  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  but  for  the  absence  of  Wil- 
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ton,  and  the  hard  and  somewhat  cynical  tone 
which  his  letters  had  of  late  assumed. 


\ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Another  year  passed,  and  Wilton  was  still 
in  that  exquisite  French  society,  so  graceful, 
so  brilliant,  so  charming,  and  so  unprincipled. 
He  enjoyed  its  perfect  elegance,  its  wit,  and 
its  abandon ;  and  who  can  wonder  if  his  char- 
acter suffered  somewhat  from  its  hollowness  ? 
His  native  purity  saved  him  from  the  gross 
vices  of  the  time  ;  but  the  trusting  faith  of 
childhood  was  shaken  by  the  scoffs  and  so- 
phisms of  the  encyclopaedists,  and  the  poison 
of  atheism  was  gradually  infecting  the  life 
blood  of  his  noble  heart.  Still  one  holy  feel- 
ing existed,  over  which  it  had  been  unable 
to  exert  any  influence.  His  love  for  his  fa- 
ther was  as  true  and  strong  as  when  they 
parted.  Perhaps  it  Underwent  a  severe 
shock  when  he  first  learned  that  that  father 
was  to  wed  the  woman  he  had  chosen  for 
himself;  but  when  he  had  come  to  regard 
him  as  her  dupe,  the  tide  of  filial  afiection 
sweUed  higher  than  ever  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  conscious  that,  to  him,  the  treachery  of 
Helen  had  disenchanted  woman  forever ;  and 
that  all  the  love  he  had  lavished  on  her,  must 
be  henceforth  concentrated  upon  his  father 
and  his  friend.  When  Trevor,  therefore, 
wrote  to  him,  to  urge  his  return  home,  telling 
him  how  his  father  seemed  more  and  more  to 
long  for  his  presence,  and  adding  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  was  beginning  to  show  the  traces 
of  age,  against  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed 
proof,  Wilton's  resolution  wavered ;  and  at 
length  he  concluded  to  do  violence  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  once  more  to  revisit  Virginia, 
although  still  determined  not  to  make  it  his 
home.  He  made  arrangements  accordingly 
to  reach  Oatlands  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
festivities ;  rightly  judging  that  the  embar- 
rassment of  meeting  Helen  in  his  own  fa- 
miliar home  as  its  mistress,  would  be  less 
amid  the  bustle  of  company,  than  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  daily  life. 

Voyages  in  those  days  were  not  quite  so 
easily  performed  as  now.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  passage,  which  is  now  ac- 
complished in  fourteen  days,  to  consume  as 


many  weeks.  Wilton  left  Bristol  in  October, 
and  reached  Alexandria  early  in  December : 
he  lingered  quietly  there,  attending  to  the 
shipment  of  the  various  treasures  in  books, 
engravings,  &c.,  which  he  had  accumulated 
abroad,  and  which  he  dispatched  by  one  of 
the  coasting  vessels  that  furnished  the  only- 
means  of  transportation  from  Alexandria  to 
the  James  river.  He  purchased  a  horse  and 
gig,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  in- 
terior, arriving  within  twenty  miles  of  Oat- 
lands the  day  before  Christmas.  An  early- 
start  the  next  morning  enabled  him  to  reach 
home  before  the  dinner  hour,  then  much  ear- 
lier than  now. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  the  house  was  full. 
The  new  rooms  had  been  in  use  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  second  marriage ; 
and  the  different  aspect  the  house  presented, 
approached  by  the  new  front,  and  with  signs 
of  life  and  habitation  in  every  room,  made  it 
appear  so  different  from  what  it  formerly  was, 
that  Wilton  was  infinitely  less  overcome  bj 
the  memories  of  the  past  than  he  could  have 
anticipated.  The  usual  signs  of  a  great  fes- 
tivity in  the  country  displayed  themselves. 
Many  vehicles  were  drawn  off  on  one  side 
of  the  wide  and  grassy  lawn ;  the  horses 
having  been  taken  to  the  capacious  stables  and 
out  buildings.  The  field  hands^were  loung- 
ing about,  sunning  themselves  that  bright 
December  morning,  assisted  by  the  various 
drivers  and  footmen,  who,  having  performed 
the  duty  of  attending  their  masters  to  the 
scene  of  pleasure,  were  now  taking  their 
own  share  in  it ;  all  watching  the  arrival  of 
new  comers,  and  ready  to  hold,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  unhitch  the  horse,  and  utter  the 
"  Merry  Chris'mas,  massa^-Chris'mas  gif '!" 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  customary  pistareen 
or  shilling. 

Within  the  house,  though  all  were  busy, 
there  was  no  bustle.  Every  thing  was  well 
arranged,  and  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Winifred, 
was  at  her  post.  Helen,  at  leisure  to  re- 
ceive her  company  and  welcome  her  guests, 
stood  in  the  ample  drawing  room,  in  which 
a  noble  hickory  fire  filled  the  wide-throated 
chimney.  With  fond  approbation  her  hus- 
band regarded  her  tall,  elegant  figure,  as  she 
would  greet  each  new  comer  with  hospitable 
words  and  gracious  smiles,  and  occasionally 
say  to  some  old  friend  of  the  family,  **  We 
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hope  to  have  Wiltoo  at  home  before  our 
Christmas  is  over." 

Wilton  drove  up  to  the  door  pretty  rapidly, 
but  before  he  reached  it  he  was  seen  and  re- 
co^zed,  and  one  universal  shout  of  joy  rose 
from  the  excited  negroes.  '<  Massa  Wilton 
come  !"  was  echoed  from  stable  and  kitchen, 
to  parlor  and  hall.  Afr.  O'Donnell  was  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  when  the  cry  reach- 
ed him.  In  an  instant  he  was  in  the  hall 
and  locked  in  his  son's  embrace.  All  was 
forgotten,  except  that  they  were  again  to- 
gether, heart  answering  heart. 

And  Helen !  One  moment  the  rebel  blood 
retreated  ;  pale  ds  fear,  she  stood,  as  if  trans- 
fixed, but  in  an  instant  her  undaunted  spirit 
came  to  her  aid ;  and,  coming  forward  with 
easy  dignity,  she  said,  "  Let  me  not  be  the 
last  to  welcome  you  home,  Wilton,"  and  al- 
though the  sound  of  that  voice,  once  like  the 
music  of  heaven  to  his  ears,  was  now  like 
the  knell  of  past  happiness,  he  had  still  self- 
possessicm  enough  io  advance  to  meet  her, 
raise  her  ofiered  hand  to  his  lips,  and  turx^ 
again  to  his  father,  while  no  glance  of  the 
eye  from  either  had  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  heart.  She  had  not  read  in  his  averted 
eye  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  traitress  who 
had  made  him  an  aimless  man,  ere  he  had 
fvJlj  entered  li^n  man's  life:  nor  he,  in 
her  false  smile,  the  bitter  jealousy  that  whis- 
pered, "  This  is  the  heir :  my  son  is  portion- 
less." 

When  Wilton  had  completed  his  toilet,  he 
joined  the  gay  group  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  gladly  welcomed  home  by  old  friends 
and  young  companions.  Here  an  old  fox- 
hunter  asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
win  a  brush ;  there  a  blushing  girl  who,  half? 
a-dozen  years  before  would  have  offered  her 
cherry  lips  for  %  kiss,  now  in  all  the  grace- 
ful bashfulness  of  dawning  womanhood, 
hoped,  yet  feared,  to  be  noticed. 

When  Wilton  retired  to  rest  that  night,  he 
acknowledged  a  reality  in  the  blessings  of 
friendship  and  kii^dliness  among  his  fellow- 
men,  that  already  began  to  melt  the  locked- 
up  sympathies  of  his  kindly,  though  misgui- 
ded nature.  His  room  was  in  the  third  story 
of  the  new  hoiisei  which  he  of  course  had 
been  familiar  with  ^  his  life,  but  hjstd  never 
inhabited ;  so  that  even  in  this  retirement, 
there  was  notliing  especially  calculated  to  re- 


caU  the  past.  On  the  whole,  he  waked  next 
morning  with  more  of  brightness  and  natural 
feeling  about  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  weary  months.  A  long  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Winifred,  from  whom,  amid  the 
cares  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  received 
but  a  hurried  though  fond  welcome,  con-* 
vinced  him  that  Helen  sought  to  make  his 
father's  life  a  happy  one,  and  he  then  deter-« 
mined  to  overlook  what  was  past,  and  endure 
her  society,  if  possible,  without  betraying  to 
his  father  the  utter  contempt  in  which  he  held 
her. 

It  was  easy,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  party 
assembled  in  the  house,  many  of  them  from 
a  considerable  distance,  and  during  the  fes^ 
tivities  of  the  period,  to  avoid  entirely  any 
familiar  intercourse  with  Helen,  Thf y  live^ 
altogether  in  the  new  mansion.  There 
were  the  drawing-rooms,  the  company  dining* 
room,  which  communicated  by  a  door  with 
the  old  family  room  so  often  mentioned,  and 
opened  on  the  other  side  info  a  library ;  and, 
except  when  Wilton  sought  Mrs.  Winifred  in 
her  peculiar  room  i4  the  old  building,  he  never 
entered  it ;  for  his  father's  room,  the  old  fa- 
vorite one,  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  could  not 
give  up  even  to  please  Helen,  he  of  course 
never  entered.  But  at  length  Twelfth  Night 
came ;  and  as  the  last  of  their  friends  left 
them,  they  fell  back  into  old  ways  and  hab? 
its,  and  with  them  c^me  new  trials  to  Wilton, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  they  m^t  again  at  meals  in  the  old 
dining-room,  wjth  its  wide  hearth,  its  queer 
steps,  and  door  in  the  corner,  there  came 
over  Wilton's  heart  the  bitter  loneliness  which 
had  so  pressed  upon  him  in  Paris  ;  and  be-f 
peath  his  cold  unvaarying  politeness  Helen 
felt  that  she  was  distrusted,  and  detected,  and 
that  he  despised  her  as  worldly  and  unprin- 
cipled. 

With  his  father,  old  habits  of  confidence 
and  love  were  completely  restored,  save  on 
pne  subject ;  and  they  were  daily  resuming 
more  and  more  their  old  custom  of  occupy- 
ing themselves  in  the  same  pursuits.  To 
Helen  this  was  intolerable.  Had  she  believ- 
ed  Wilton  capable  of  the  generous  forbear- 
ance he  really  felt  and  was  governed  by,  tht 
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would  yet  have  dreaded  lest  in  some  un- 
guarded moment  he  might  betray  her  to  his 
father,  and  thus  destroy  her  power ;  but  she 
did  not  thus  believe — she  deemed  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  know  her  as  he  did,  and 
not  intend,  when  his  time  should  come,  to 
unmask  her.  With  these  fears  for  herself, 
and  her  jealousy  of  Wilton  as  the  heir,  which 
amounted  almost  to  hatred,  mingled  yet 
another  feeling — she  could  not  bear  that  one, 
who  had  passionately  loved  her,  should  now 
view  her  with  cold  and  disenchanted  eyes, 
and  she  felt  that  she  must  yet  endeavor  to 
resume  her  sway,  and  urge  him  once  more 
from  his  home.  Once  more  absent  in  anger 
with  his  father,  her  path  would  at  least  be 
free  from  him,  and  for  the  rest  she  must  only 
hope  that  some  fortuiiate  circumstance  would 
remove  him  from  her  son's  also. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  she  entered 
one  snowy  morning  the  room  in  which  they 
usually  met,  (she  had  excused  herself  from 
breakfast,)  and  found  Wilton,  as  she  expected, 
alone  ;  his  father  being  engaged  in  directing 
some  out  of  door  operations :  Wilton,  with  his 
habitual  politeness,  placed  a  chair  for  her  near 
the  fire.  She  did  not  accept  it,  but  stood 
for  a  few  moments  gazing  fixedly  at  him.  The 
scrutiny  was  not  pleasant;  and  he  turned 
rather  aside,  and  seemed  to  seek  a  book  which 
had  dropped  from  his  hand  before  her  en- 
trance. She  spoke,  it  was  only  to  call  his 
name  in  her  low,  sweet  tones.  He  replied 
not.  She  again  uttered  his  name,  and  the 
tone  of  reproachful  tenderness  was  irresisti- 
ble. He  turned :  their  eyes  met ;  and,  as  if 
impelled  by  feelings  she  could  not  master, 
she  fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "Forgive 
me,  Wilton,  all  the  cruel  wrong  I  have  done 
you !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  replied, 
with  an  eflfort  at  composure ;  for  her  looks, 
her  tones,  her  streaming  eyes,  almost  mad- 
dened him. 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus  coldly !"  she  uttered 
rapidly.  *'  I  could  bear  the  curse  of  my  own 
blighted  youth  and  happiness,  but  not  that 
you  should  despise  me !" 

"Your  blighted  happiness,  Helen!"  he 
exclaimed;  "what  do  you  mean?  Do  you 
not  love" — ^he  paused,  hesitated,  and  then 
said — "  your  husband  ?" 

"  Yea — ^yes,"  she  said  falteringly,  "  I  love 


him,  for  he  is  so  kind,  so  good,  I  cannot  help 
it ;  but,  Wilton,  I  was  not  false  to  you  :  I 
married  to  save  my  father !" 

"  Your  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  Wilton — ^my  father.  When  we 
parted,  I  knew  not  the  embarrassments  his  lav- 
ish habits  had  plunged  him  into,— -and  fondly 
hoped  to  bend  his  mind  to  look  favorably  on 
our  wishes  ere  you  returned.  Soon  after  yon 
departed  your  father  came :  I  loved  him  for 
your  sake  and  welcomed  him  to  our  home. 
Unfortunately  he  loved  me :  and  my  father, 
in  their  intercourse,  denied  my  engagement 
to  you,  and  questioned  me  so  sternly,  with- 
out naming  your  father  as  connected  with  if, 
that,  frightened  and  friendless,  I  wrote  you 
that  wretched  letter  which  has  entailed  such 
misery  on  us  both.  When  your  answer  arrived, 
it  was  shown  to  your  father,  and  then,  on  his 
coming  forward  through  my  father,  and  as 
my  lover,  did  I  learn  for  the  first  time  the 
helplessness  of  my  situation.  I  had  denied, 
and  caused  you  to  deny,  my  engagement  to 
you ;  and  when  I  tried  to  tell  my  father  how 
averse  my  heart  was  to  these  nuptials,  I 
learned  that  but  for  your  father's  generosity, 
mine  would  have  long  since  been  the  inmate 
of  a  prison.  I  felt  the  toils  compass  me 
around,  and,  at  length,  I  gave  my  hand  where 
no  heart  could  go  with  it.  I  have  since  striven 
to  love  where  love  was  become  a  duty.  I 
thought  I  had  learned  to  be  happy,  for  I 
thought  of  you  as  one  who  no  longer  suffered, 
and  felt  willing  that  you  should  believe  me 
false  if  you  were  happy ;  but  since  your  re- 
turn, your  cold  contempt  maddens  me,  and  I 
feel  I  must  regain  at  least  your  pity  or  die." 

Wilton  gazed  on  her  with  looks  that  seemed 
to  read  her  very  soul.  At  length,  in  tones 
full  of  horror,  he  said,  "  Helen  \  is  this  the 
truth — ^the  very  truth?" 

With  tears  of  passionate  earnestness,  she 
replied,  "  As  I  live  it  is  the  truth !" 

"  Then  Gk)d  have  mercy  on  me,  for  man 
has  none  !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  rushing  from 
the  house,  despite  the  fast-falling  snow,  he 
sprang  on  his  horse,  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  the  door,  and  rode  madly  onward 
in  the  storm. 

Helen  had  not  anticipated  such  an  outburst. 
She  had  thought  of  Wilton  as  still  the  boy 
whom  she  could  mould  to  her  purposes,  and 
felt  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
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her  treacherj.  Nevertheless,  when  her  hus- 
band entered,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  her 
■sual  self-command  had  composed  all  traces 
of  agitation,  and  she  was  ahle  to  meet  him 
with  her  usual  aofl  and  quiet  manner.  He 
inquired  for  Wilton.  She  said  he  had  ridden 
forth.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Wilton 
2tfd  gone  to  a  neighbor's,  where  both  were 
engaged  to  a  bachelor  dinner:  so,  seating 
himself  beside  her,  he  said  playfully,'  '  Well, 
as  he  has  gone  to  Turner's,  I  will  even  stay 
at  home  with  you ;  this  snow-storm  is  ex- 
cuse enough  for  an  old  fellow  like  me." 

Helen  was  well  pleased  that  he  did  not 
follow  Wilton :  it  deferred  at  least  the  evil 
hour ;  but  it  was  no  easy  task  for  her,  prac- 
tised as  she  was  in  dissimulation,  to  converse 
with  her  husband  in  the  easy  manner  habit- 
ual to  her ;  and  she  was  relieved  when,  just 
after  dinner,  a  summons  to  the  nursery  en- 
abled her  to  quit  him  without  suspicion.  Here 
she  sat  pondering  deeply  on  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture, until  the  twilight  deepened  into  gloom. 
At  length  she  was  startled  by  the  rapid  tread 
of  a  horse :  it  stopped  suddenly :  her  heart 
throbbed  audibly;  and  such  was  her  agita- 
tion, that  for  a  moment  she  could  not  even 
think.  Her  apartment,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  above  the  old  dining-room.  She 
heard  the  outer  door  open  and  Wilton's  step 
on  the  floor.  Words  were  spoken ;  the  tones 
were  hasty,  earnest,  abrupt;  she  laid  her 
sleeping  boy  in  his  cradle  and  ran  quickly 
down  the  old  stairs  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 
The  door  was  slightly  ajar :  Wilton  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  his  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat  His  father  had  risen  from 
his  seat,  and  stood  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment, aa  Wilton  poured  forth  his  bitter  re- 
proaches. 

"  I  had  told  you  I  loved,  and  that  my  love 
was  returned ;  yet  you  sought  her  hand  and 
leagued  with  her  father  to  buy  what  you  could 
not  win.  Had  this  wrong  been  done  me  by 
another,  I  would  have  avenged  it  on  him,  but 
it  is  my  father !  Since  he  who  gave  me  life 
has  rendered  it  worthless,  nought  remains  but 
death." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  pistol  and 
placed  the  muzzle  to  his  head :  at  the  same  mo- 
ment his  father  sprang  forward,  and  wrenched 
the  pistol  round,  exclaiming,  "  Have  mercy 


on  my  gray  hairs!"  The  pistol  went  off  at 
the  instant  he  seized  it :  the  ball  entered  his 
eye,  and  he  fell  dead  at  his  son's  feet ! 

At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Winifred  rushed 
in  from  the  pantry  door,  screaming,  ''  Wilton 
what  have  you  done  !  My  child !  my  mas- 
ter! my  dear  master!"  and  flinging  herself 
on  the  floor  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  endeavored 
to  raise  and  revive  him.  But  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Wilton  sank  down  stupified  at  this 
unexpected  result  He  seemed  incapable  of 
motion,  and  only  uttered  almost  unconscious- 
ly the  words,  <'I  have  killed  him!"  The 
shock  was  so  great— his  grief  and  horror  so 
intense,  that  he  seemed  not  to  remember  that 
he  might  be  held  to  answer  for  the  deed. 

The  servants  crowded  in,  and  Helen  was 
found  insensible  on  the  stairs,  where  she  had 
fallen.  She  was  removed  to  bed.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  steward  and  overseers  were  on 
th\s  spot ,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
the  neighbors.  On  the  arrival  of  a  magis- 
trate, Wilton  was  removed  to  another  room, 
and  placed  under  guard  to  await  legal  inves- 
tigation. Hs  seemed  indiflerent  to  all  that 
concerned  himself,  and  submitted  at  once  to 
what  was  ordered. 

The  next  day  the  coroner's  inquest  was 
held.  Mrs.  Winifred's  evidence  was  directly 
against  Wilton,  and  the  evident  reluctance 
with  which  it  was  given  made  it  the  more 
forcible.  Mrs.  O'Donnell  was  too  ill  to  be 
examined.  The  verdict  was  wilful  murder 
on  the  part  of  Wilton.  He  was  taken  to 
prison.  Before  the  examining  court  Helen 
appeared.  She  testified  that  she  heard  high 
words  from  Wilton — that  she  rushed  down 
the  stairs — saw  Wilton  draw  the  pistol — 
heard  her  husband's  exclamation,  and  saw 
the  pistol  fired :  but  she  suppressed  the  seizing 
of  the  pistol  by  her  husbandy  and  Wilton* s 
pointing  it  at  himself!  Wilton  was  fully 
committed  for  trial,  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  whole  community.  There  was  some- 
thing so  fiendish  in  the  unprovoked  murder 
of  a  parent,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
abhorrence  felt  for  the  murderer.  Nor  did 
he  attempt  any  exculpation  of  himself.  In 
fact,  excitement,  horror,  remorse,  (for  he  felt 
that  his  father's  death  truly  lay  at  his  door, 
though  not  in  the  manner  it  was  believed,) 
rendered  him  incapable  of  judging  for  him- 
self, and  he  had  no  friend  to  think  or  act  for 
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him.  Before  his  return,  Trevor  had  been 
BUmmoned  back  to  England,  as  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  his  noble  uncle,  who  had  lost  his 
only  son.  All  Wilton's  other  friends  were 
still  more  the  friends  of  his  father. 

Mrs.  Winifred,  who,  although  she  could 
not  avoid  giving  testimony  which  bore  most 
hardly  upon  him,  still  could  not  believe  him 
guilty,  was  debarred  from  any  intercourse 
with  him,  from  the  fact  of  her  being  a  wit- 
ness against  him.  She  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  send  him  clothing,  and  she  sent 
with  it  his  mother's  bible,  as  the  only  solace 
she  could  offer  him.  Immediately  after  his 
return  to  prison,  the  over-worked  frame 
yielded  to  the  disease  which  had  been  op- 
pressing him  since  the  fatal  morning  of  his 
conversation  with  Helen,  and  he  lay  for  days 
in  the  raving  delirium  of  brain  fever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Wieek'passied  away.  Wilton  had  receiv- 
ed the  necessary  medical  attendance  from 
the  honest  old  Scotch  physician  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  childhood,  and 
who  could  not  help  saying  it  was  half  a  pity 
to  save  his  life,  poor  felloW,  for  the  hangman 
to  take  it.  When  Wilton  came  to  himself, 
however,  he  was  a  changed  person.  He  de- 
clared tt)  the  Doctor,  who,  after  awhile,  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  always  uppermost  in 
their  thoughts  wh6n  together,  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  kill  his  father,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  endeavor  to  save  him  from  suicide, 
that  his  father  met  his  death.  Of  the  causes 
which  had  led  him  to  the  rash  attempt,  he 
said  nothing,  nor  did  he  seem  desirous  to 
live.  In  fact,  his  whole  demeanor  was  un- 
complaining and  hopeless ;  nothing  could  an* 
imate  him.  The  only  wish  he  seemed  to 
have,  was  that  he  might  see  Trevor  before 
his  death.  '£re  many  weeks  passed,  it  was 
evident  that  this  gratification  would  not  be 
his.  The  exposure  on  that  terrible  day  to 
the  storm,  the  neglect  of  the  cold  taken,  for 
so  many  days,  fastened  it  upon  his  lungs ; 
and  it  become  evident  to  his  experienced  phy- 
sician, that,  without  some  great  change,  he 
would  not  live  to  meet  his  trial.  Such  a 
change  could  not  be  expected,  for  the  utter 
depression  from  his  grief  and  remorse  for 


what  he  had  actually  done,  would  have  been 
enough  to  destroy  him,  even  had  he  not  felt 
so  acutely  as  he  did,  that  he  was  an  object 
of  abhorrence  to  all  whose  good  opinion  he 
valued,  for  that  of  which  he  had  not  been 
guilty. 

His  kind  friend  tried  to  rouse  him  with  the 
hope  of  life ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  visited 
him  constantly,  and  was  soon  convinced  that 
poor  Wilton  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  but  when  he  would  urge  on  him  that 
he  should  make  exertions  and  prepare  for  his 
defence,  and  endeavor  to  exculpate  himself 
from  this  horrible  charge,  he  would  reply 
mournfully:  "Why  should  I  desire  to  live: 
life  has  nothing  to  offer  but  remorse ;  for  my 
headstrong  passion  caused  my  father's  death 
although  I  did  iiot  seek  it.  I  am  willing  tc 
live  through  my  appointed  time,  even  though 
it  should  bring  me  still  farther  degradation : 
but  I  thank  Cod,  I  shsLll  not  now,  as  then,  be 
without  hope  in  the  future.  God  has  beer 
merciful  to  me,  and  I  now  kindly  wait  his 
wiU." 

He  was  permitted  the  use  of  pen  and  pa- 
per ;  and,  as  he  now  was  fully  assured  that 
Trevor  would  not  return  during  the  short  time 
it  was  likely  he  should  live,  he  drew  up  for 
him  a  full  statemetit  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Helen  and  himself — ^the  letters  tha* 
had  passed  between  them,  and  the  feeling.' 
that  had  prompted  his  remaining  so  long* 
abroad ;  he  went  on  to  narrate  what  had  oc- 
curred after  his  return  home ;  the  affectionate 
manner  of  his  father,  and  the  return  to  olt^ 
habits  which  had  characterised  their  inter- 
course ;  then  that  conversation  with  Helen : 
his  being  compelled,  despite  his  will,  to  give 
credence  to  her  tale,  and  the  state  of  frenzj 
in  which  he  fled  from  the  house  on  that  fa- 
tal morning.  He  went  on  thus:  <'I  rode  J 
knew  not  whither,  until  some  time  before 
night-fall,  I  fdund  myself  on  the  brink  of  ar 
overhanging  precipice,  beneath  which  th* 
swollen  river  rUshed  milrkily  on.  I  had,  frof> 
the  time  you  left  me  in  Paris,  my  dear  Tre- 
vor,  been  much  in  the  habit  of  indulging  ij 
so  called  philosophical  speculations,  and  hat. 
convinced  myself  that  no  one  was  accounta-. 
ble  for  suicide,  except  so  far  as  he  might  in- 
jure others  by  his  death.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  at  this  moment,  I  felt  a  friend  wat 
near^  (md  was  about  to  make  a  fatal  plung^.^ 
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when  a  negro,  whose  hut  in  a  cluster  of  pines 
I  had  not  noticed,  suddenly  ran  out.  I  drew 
back  my  horse  from  the  leap,  and  striking  my 
spurs  into  his  sides,  sped  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. I  know  now — ^for  I  have  probed  the 
dqyths  of  my  own  sinful  heart,  and  I  wish 
not  to  deceive  you — that,  in  what  followed,  I 
was  actuated  as  much  by  revenge  as  despair. 
I  remember  riding  the  most  direct  way  home- 
ward, passing  by  the  steward's  house  where 
I  had  left  my  pistols  the  day  before,  when  we 
had  been  shooting  at  a  mark,  going  into  the 
house  and  taking  one  out  of  the  box  and  pla- 
cing it  in  my  bosom.  I  met  no  one,  nor  was 
I  an  instant  in  the  house ;  for  I  knew  where 
the  case  had  been  put.  I  remounted,  and  I 
can  now  recall  the  fiendish  exultation  I  felt, 
as  1  thought  how  bitterly  my  death  by  my 
own  hand  would  avenge  me  on  my  father. 
Oh,  God!  the  horrible  revulsion  of  feeling, 
when  I  saw  him  dead  at  my  feet,  and  knew 
he  died  to  save  me.  I  have  but  indistinct 
recollections  of  What  passed  afterwards.  I 
heard  myself  branded  as  a  murderer,  and  I 
could  not  deny  it ;  for  I  felt  myself  guilty  and 
accursed — ^a  second  Gain,  yet  wOrse!  when 
before  the  examining  court,  t  could  not  com- 
mand my  ideas.  I  feared  to  speak,  lest  I 
shoold  say  what  it  might  wrong  the  dead  to 
utter;  nor  did  I,  indeed,  come  to  a  fuU  con- 
sdousness  of  my  real  situation,  until  after 
the  crisis  of  brain  fever  had  passed.  I  then 
could  remember  ^1 1  have  now  told  you ;  and 
I  learned,  too,  what  that  wretched  woman's 
evidence  had  been.  I  truly  forgive  her ;  but, 
oh,  Trevor!  can  she  forgive  herself.  If  she 
saw  what  she  swore  she  saw,  she  must  also 
hare  seen  enough  to  exonerate  me  from  the 
charge  of  attempting  my  father's  life:  she 
must  have  seen  me  point  the  pistol  at  myself! 
What  her  motives  may  be  for  blackening  me 
more,  if  possible,  than  I  deserve,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  at  least  she  gives  me  back  my  faith 
in  that  dear  father,  who  is,  I  honestly  trust, 
receiving  th6  reward  of  his  just  life  in  this 
wfH-ld.  I  feel  now  that  she  was  the  sole  plot- 
ter against  my  peace ;  and  I  trust  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself  in  thinking  that  I  pardon  her  as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  myself. 

"  WTien,  my  dear  Trevor,  I  recovered  from 
my  delirium,  I  found  myself  at  once  divested 
of  atheism.  I  saw  too  plainly  the  evidences 
of  a  raling  power  in  all  that  had  occurred,  to 


doubt,  or  even  to  have  any  feeling  but  that 
of  submission  to  an  Almighty  Being:  and, 
though  for  many  long  days  and  weary  nights 
my  submission  was  a  hopeless  one ;  yet,  the 
light  hath  shone  upon  the  darkness ;  comfort 
hath  come  even  to  me.  I  feel  that  I,  too, 
have  a  hope  for  eternity,  such  as  my  dear 
father  had  long  since  made  his  own.  I  look 
forward  with  humble  trust  to  rejoin  him  in 
the  light  of  perfect  day.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  live  to  meet  my  trial;  and  my  only 
earthly  wish  is,  to  see  you  once  more.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  benefit  the  dead  to  let 
my  unhappy  story  be  known ;  nor  would  I,  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
gain  some  commiseration  for  my  own  fate, 
blight  the  y<n»ng  life  of  that  unfortunate  in- 
fant, the  only  one  left  to  bear  our  name,  by 
making  public  the  cruel  falsehood  of  his  mo- 
ther. No !  let  him  live  respected,  so  far  as 
depends  on  me,  and  only  to  my  dear  old 
nurse,  Winifred,  do  I  wish  this  painful  his- 
tory to  be  told.  I  do  desire,  in  the  most  au- 
thentic manner,  to  declare  my  innocence  of 
the  intent  to  take  my  father's  life ;  but  with 
the  motives  v^hich  led  me  to  attempt  my  owUi 
the  world  has  nothing  to  do." 

A  week  before  the  trial  was  to  come  onj 
and  six  weeks  before  Mr.  Trevor's  arrival^ 
Wilton  breathed  his  last  in  his  solitary  prison ; 
only  cheered  by  the  presence  of  the  kind  old 
Doctor,  who  remained  with  him  until  the  last^ 
Into  his  hands  he  committed  his  will  and  the 
letter  to  Trevor,  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tract is  taken.  To  him,  he  also  gave  a  de- 
claration of  his  innocence  of  any  intention  to 
take  his  father's  life.  On  Mr.  Treyor's  arri- 
val, he  received  the  papers.  Wilton  had  left 
all  his  property,  (with  the  exception  of  a  me- 
mento to  his  friend,  a  legacy  to  the  Doctor^ 
and  a  provision  for  Mrs.  Winifred,)  to  hi^ 
brother:  and  requested  that  Trevor  might  be 
his  guardian. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  had  also  appointed  Trevof 
and  Wilton  his  executors :  and  as  Cedar  Farm 
(Mr.  O'Donnell's  own  estate)  had  been  set- 
tled on  Helen  at  their  marriage,  Wilton's 
property  was  nearly  all  the  child  inherited 
during  his  mother's  life.  Very  soon  after 
these  events,  the  war  of  Independence  com- 
menced. Mr.  Trevor  was,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance?, compelled  to  return  to  England, 
and  Mrs.  O'Donnell  agreed  to  the  propriety 
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of  his  taking  the  boy  with  him,  though  only 
three  years  old,  whilst  she  remained,  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  the  property  to  her  son, 
whichever  side  should  prove  victorious. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Mrs.  O'Donnell  remained  at  Oatlands  for  a 
few  years  longer;  but  a  residence  there  be- 
came so  distasteful  to  her,  as  to  compel  a  re- 
moval. The  painful  circumstances  attending 
the  deaths  of  father  and  son,  caused  many  to 
recollect  the  rumors  which  had  existed  before 
Wilton  went  to  Europe,  of  his  attachment  to 
this  lady ;  and,  although  Mr.  Trevor  strictly 
kept  Wilton's  confidence,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  wishes,  had  even  forced  himself  to 
show  her  the  outward  respect  and  observance, 
which,  as  his  ward's  mother,  seemed  her  due, 
yet  there  was  not  wanting  many  a  keen  re- 
mark, or  slighting  look,  which  gave  the  alarm 
to  her  guilty  conscience ;  and  finally,  she  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Richmond,  (then  a  mere 
village,)  which,  offering  her  the  choice  of 
some  change  of  society,  yet  afforded  her  the 
means  of  visiting  her  own  or  her  son's  estate 
at  pleasure. 

During  the  military  movements  in  Vir- 
ginia, Oatlands  was  occasionally  occupied  by 
both  parties.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
it  took  fire  in  the  new  building,  which  was 
entirely  destroyed ;  the  old  part  being  still 
lefl  standing,  though  much  defaced  and  in- 
jured* 

When  the  war  was  over,  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
permitted  the  Steward  to  have  such  rough 
repairs  put  upon  the  house  as  might  serve  to 
render  it  habitable;  but   she   had  taken  so 
great  a  dislike  to  the  spot,  that,  although  she 
sometimes  visited  it,  she  never  stayed  all 
night.     She  continued  to  reside  at  Richmond, 
which  began,  almost  immediately  after  her 
removal  thither,  to  grow  into  importance ;  and 
at  the' time  young  O'Donnell  returned,  some 
years  after  the  war  was  over,  to  reclaim  his 
property,  (to  which,  as  he  had  been  under 
age,  there  was  no  hindrance,)  he  found  the 
society  polished,  talented  and  refined,  to  a 
degree  that  surprised  him.     Richmond  was 
now  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  State ; 
and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  composed  of 
the  first  men  in  the  commonwealth,  in  those, 
her  palmiest  days,  was  worthy  the  powerful 


influence  it  was  permitted  to  exercise  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  learned  profes- 
sions, too,  were  represented  most  efficiently. 
Marshall,  Washington  and  Wickham  adora- 
ed  the  bar;  Blair  and  Buchanan  the  pulpit, 
and  McClurg,  as  remarkable  for  his  wit  anc 
literary  taste  as  for  his  professional  talents, 
upheld  the  honor  of  the  healing  art.  In  thit 
society  Helen  was  distinguished.  Her  won- 
derful beauty,  still  in  admirable  preservation, 
her  manners  and  accomplishments,  renderec 
her  house  attractive  to  young  and  old ;  and 
thus  did  she  wish  it  to  be,  for  she  desired, 
ardently,  that  her  son  should  find  it  too  plea- 
sant to  exchange  it  for  Oatlands.  The  first 
few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  easily 
induced  to  delay  going  there ;  and  when  at 
length  Helen,  in  compliance  with  his  earnest 
entreaties,  accompanied  him  thither,  she  eas- 
ily managed  to  induce  him  to  give  but  a  day 
to  an  inspection  of  the  farm,  and  to  return 
home  at  night. 

Autumn,  however,  approached;  and  the 
time  for  his  coming  of  age  drew  nigh.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  celebrating  it  at 
Oatlands.  His  mother  would  gladly  have 
opposed  it :  but  too  wise  to  make  an  opposi- 
tion without  hope  of  success,  she  contented 
herself  with  delaying  it  until  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  go  down  about  a  week  before 
his  birth-day.  They  went;  and  each  day 
was  a  living  torture  to  Helen.  Her  son  was 
now  just  about  the  age  of  Wilton  at  the  time 
of  his  return  from  Europe.  Their  long  sepa- 
ration had  caused  her,  perhaps,  to  fancy  a 
greater  likeness  between  the  brothers,  than 
really  existed:  for  the  difference  between 
Redmond,  (he  bore  his  father's  name,)  as  he 
was  when  a  child  and  as  he  now  appeared, 
made  it  more  easy  to  trace  the  resemblance 
to  Wilton,  than  to  the  infant  she  had  parted 
with.  Helen  had  allowed  her  terror  at  Oat« 
lands  to  become  morbid,  and  now  she  feared 
she  knew  not  what. 

The  morning  of  the  birth-day  came.  Many 
of  the  old  neighbors  were  invited  to  dinner, 
and  also  some  friends  from  Richmond.  They 
breakfasted  in  the  old  room ;  and,  after  break- 
fast, Redmond  called  his  dogs  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  for  hunting ;  and,  putting  on  his  hunting 
accoutrements,  took  his  fowling  piece  in  his 
hand  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room :  Helen 
called  him  back.     He  returned  and  stood   iu 
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the  door-way,  with  his  gun  resting  on  the 
floor.  She  reminded  him  of  the  company 
they  expected,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  late 
in  returning.  He  smiled  as  he  answered — 
"Ofa,  I  shall  be  back  in  time."  One  of  his 
pointers  at  the  moment  leaped  up  on  him. 
"Down  Ponto,*'  he  exclaimed:  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  foot  of  the  dog  struck  the  tri^er, 
and  the  unfortunate  youth  fell  dead — ^his 
brains  besprinkling  his  mother's  dress ! 

One  scream,  and  she,  too,  fell  motionless ; 
but  when  the  servants  raised  her  from  the 
floor,  they  found  she  was  not,  (as  they  at  first 
thought)  dead.  She  breathed,  and  after  a 
while,  moved;  but  remained  silent,  though 
her  lips  moved  inaudibly.  Mrs.  Winifred, 
who  lived  in  the  little  cottage  near  the  run, 
(oow  the  miller's  house,)  was  sent  for^  and 
watched  over  her.  All  necessary  duties  were 
paid  to  the  remains  of  the  last  oi  this  unhap- 
py race,  but  Helen  seemed  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing.  She  never  appeared  to 
notice  anything,  except  the  endeavor  to  put 
a  cap  on  her  head,  or  to  induce  her  to  get 
into  a  carnage.  These  two  things  she  resist- 
ed ;  but  in  all  else,  she  was  passive.  Mrs. 
Winifred  remained  with  her  until  her  death, 
which  did  not  take  |^ace  until  after  my  father 
had  removed  to  this  house ;  and  I  can  distinct- 
ly remember  her  when  I  was  still  able  to  run 
about,  and  used  to  play  in  the  field  on  this 
side  of  that  estate.  She  was  a  tall  woman, 
very  thin,  always  in  black,  and  bareheaded, 
and  her  hair  as  white  as  snow.  I  do  not 
think  she  lived  many  months  after  we  came ; 
but  after  her  death,  Mrs.  Winifred  came  to 
nurse  and  take  care  of  me,  and  told  me  all 
these  things.  She  said  that  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
never  spoke  a  word  aloud  after  her  son's 
death ;  but  frequently  spoke  to  herself.  After 
a  long  time,  she  found  it  was  a  single  word 
that  she  uttered,  and  that  word  was  ^'Bs- 

TWBUTION !  •' 


Hood,  in  his  "Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.," 
thus  hits  off  the  super-sanctimonious — 

A  mu  maj  erj  Church  I  Church !  at  eT*ry  word 
With  BO  niorp  piet^  than  other  people^- 
A  da«*t  not  reckooed  a  religious  bird 
BecaoM  it  keeps  a  cawing  from  a  steeple. 


THE  MAID  0'  COQUET  SIDE. 

Air~^Tke LoMt  €^  GQwrie. 

By  Coquet  Side  there  dwelt  a  maid, 
The  fairest  girl  that  e'er  was  seen, 

Her  locks  in  dark  black  tresses  strayed 
Abo«n  her  sparkling  hazel  'een. 

Her  broo  it  was  sae  white  and  fair. 
Might  rival  with  the  drilled  soav ; 

Mang  a*  the  bonnie  lassies  there 
She  was  the  bonniest  of  them  a*. 

To  bear  her  speak,  to  see  her  smile* 
To  gaze  upon  her  lovely  face, 

I*ve  aften  walked  for  mony  a  mile 
To  meet  her  at  the  Irysting  place-^ 

Wliere  weVe  sae  often  side  by  side, 
O'erCoquet's  boonie  banks  and  braee, 

Frae  morning-noon  till  even-tide 
Spent  thus  our  early  happy  daj's. 


SHALL  VERSUS  WILL. 

To  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger j 
Your  Petitioner  Shall  humbly  represents,-^ 

That  Your  Petitioner  knows  not  where  he 
can  look,  if  not  to  you,  for  redress  of  the 
grievances  he  has  now  to  complain  of:  That 
his  place  and  powers  have  been  lawlessly 
usurped  by  his  twin  brother,  Will,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  threatens  your  Petitioner  almost 
with  banishment  from  the  English  Language. 
Both  he  and  his  said  brother  are  signs  of  the 
future  tense  in  grammar :  but  the  occasions 
on  which  each  of  them  is  to  be  employed, 
are  unmistakeably  settled  by  ancient  usage ; 
and  are  almost  as  distinct  as  the  uses  of  the 
present  tense  and  the  future  tense.  The  res- 
pective provinces,  or  functions,  of  Shau, 
and  Will  are  determined  clearly,  though 
clumsily,  by  an  old  grammarian,  in  these 
lines : 

**  In  the  first  person,  simply  Sbalm*  fir etelh  : 
In  Will  a  threat,  or  else  a  pramue  dwells  : 
Shall  in  the  second  and  the  third  does  threat g 
Will  simply,  then,  foretells  the  future  feat.*^ 

That  is,  in  the  second  and  third  person,  we 
change  ofiices ;  Shall  performing  what  was 
in  the  first  person  Will's  office,  and  Win. 
performing  that  which  was  S hall's  office. 

More  plainly  it  may  be  said, — Shall,  in 
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the  first  person,  expresses  intention,  expecta- 
tion, or  desire :  as,  "  I  shall  go  to  market  to- 
morrow**— "  We  shall  all  be  dead  in  a  few 
years** — "We  shall  meet  again,  I  hope.** — 
Will,  in  the  first  person  promises  or  threat- 
ens: as  "  I  will  pay  you  next  week** — "  I'll 
knock  you  down,  if  you  do  so.** — In  the  sec- 
ond or  third  person,  on  the  contrary.  Shall 
promises,  threatens,  or  commands :  as  '*  Be  a 
good  child,  and  you  shall  have  some  cake" — 
"  Whoever  violates  the  law,  shall  be  punish- 
ed"—" You  shall  do  this  work.'*  But  Will, 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  only  pre- 
dicts :  as,  "  It  will  rain  to-night** — "  I'm 
afraid  he  will  die** — "  They  will  be  married 
next  month" — "  The  debate  will  end  to-mor- 
row.** 

Yet,  although  tha  proper  places  and  offices 
of  your  Petitioner  and  his  said  brother  have 
thus  been  defined  for  ages,  so  as  to  be  known 
ind  respected  by  all  faithful  speakers  of  the 
English  tongue,— there  has  of  late  widely 
prevailed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
if  not  in  other  Southern  States,  a  practice  of 
employing  Will  where  it  is  your  Petitioner's 
time-hallowed  and  exclusive  right  to  be  em- 
ployed.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
encroachment  on  your  Petitioner* s  rights  orig- 
inated in  Scotland,  or  in  the  north-east  of 
Ireland ;   since  the   Scottish  people,  (evea 
writers  of  note  among  them,)  and  the  north- 
em  Irish,  have  been  observed  thus  to  mis» 
employ  Will  for  Shall.     The  great  Doctor 
Chalmers  has  more  than  once  been  guilty  of 
this  outrage  upon  grammatical  j ustice .   In  one 
4of  his  eloquent  Astronomical  Discourses,  he 
«ay8,  **  I  will  nojt  regret  it,  if  I  have  familiarized 
the  minds,**  &c.     And  in  one  of  his  sermons 
<on  The   Depravity  of  Human  Nature,  he 
fiays,  "  I  will  not  be  able  to  convince  you,'* 
&c.    In  Western  Virginia,  where  that  shrewd 
and  thrifty  race  called  "Scotch-Irish**  are 
mostly  settled, — even  about  Lexington,  the 
Oohee  Athens — ^your  Petitioner  is  well  nigh 
discarded  altogether,  for  his  vnll-ing,  if  not 
ambitious  brother.    It  is  quite  common  there 
to  hear  ladies,  lawyers,  preachers,  and  pro- 
fessors, when  they  by  ao  means  intend  to 
Innd  themselves — when  they  do  not  mean  to 
promise  or  threaten,  but  merely  to  signify  a 
present  expectation  or  intention— say  ''  Per- 
haps I  will  see  you  at  church  to-mwrow"— 
"Tm  afraid  FU  be  sick**— "If  it  don't  rain 


soon,  we  will  make  a  poor  crop** — "  We  will 
always  be  happy  to  see  you  at  our  house.** 
In  all  of  which  instances,  your  Petitioner 
humbly  submits,  he  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  places  most  unjustly  occupied  by  Will. 

But  your  Petitioner's  feelings  were  never 
so  often  agonized  by  manifold  wrongs,  as  du- 
ring the  session  of  the  Reform  Convention, 
in  Richmond,  one  or  two  years  ago.  In  that 
luminous  body,  a  gentleman  from  the  West 
hardly  ever  had  occasion  for  the  first  person 
(singular  or  plural)  of  the  future  tense,  but 
he  used  my  aforesaid  brother,  in  my  place. 
You  might  constantly  hear  such  sayings  as, 
"If  we  do  not  get  on  faster,  we  will  be  here 
six  months  longer"'^"  When  will  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak?** — " I  wiU  probably  vote  for 
the  proposition**—"  Power  which  I  will  never 
be  willing  to  confer***^"  The  provision  still 
remains  in  the  report,  and  we  will  still  have 
to  act  upon  it.** 

This  bad  usage  has  now  crept  down  from 
the  mountains  to  Eastern  Virginia,  whose  di- 
alect was  once,  more  correct.  Even  the  Ex- 
aminer newspaper,  commonly  remarkable  for 
the  purity  of  its  English,  lately  had  an  edi- 
torial upon  the  decease  of  an  eminent  come- 
dian, in  which  the  sentence,  "  But  neither  as 
prince  or  peasant— quack  or  flunk9y — ^man, 
god,  or  devil— will  we  laugh  at  him  any 
more."  When  your  Petitioner  saw  that,  Cae- 
sar's exclamation  '' Et  tu  J?rttfe /".—would 
have  burst  from  his  lips,  had  the  power  of 
speech  been  giyen  him. 

There  is  a  corresponding  misuse  of  Would 
for  Should,  which  calls  alike  for  redress.  But 
your  Petitioner  trusts  that  if  his  wrongs  be 
done  away,  tbosa  of  his  kinsman  Should  will 
soon  be  ended* 

The  whole  English  world  has  laughed  at 
the  Frenchman,  who  on  falling  out  of  a  boat 
exclaimed,  in  gpreat  terror,  "Oh,  I  vil  get 
drowned!  Nobody  sail  help  me  out !"  But 
those  of  whom  your  Petitioner  has  been  com- 
plaining, and  who  probably  have  Ijgiughed  as 
loudly  as  any  at  the  Frenchman,  are  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  he  was  in  the  first  half  of  his 
outcry — ^bating  his  v  for  w. 

To  you,  sir,  as  Literary  Censor  of  Virginia 
and  the  South,  your  Petitioner  hopefully  ap* 
peals  for  protection  against  any  further  repe- 
tition of  the  wrongs  herein  set  forth.  He 
proposes  that  you  require  of  all  offenders  in 
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the  premises  to  get  by  heart  and  repeat  every 
momiiig  at  breakfast,  for  one  month,  the  four 
lines  of  homely  verse  above  quoted :  and  if 
any  of  them  afterwards  violate  the  rule  there- 
in laid  down,  oblige  him  to  learn  and  repeat 
in  like  manner  for  another  month,  the  prose 
paraphrase  thereof  which  follows  the  verses. 
And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Shall. 


SAPPHO'S  QDE  TO  VENUS- 


A   LITERAL  HENDERING. 

I>iii;faterorLoTe!  the  ibani^bora — the  immortal— 

The  nuy-tbronad— to  tlwe  I  mnke  leqoast; 
Oih  queenly  one!  let  not  dietreeeeB  startle. 
Nor  eoirows  toad  my  breast. 

Bethiiker  come  as  erat:  my  low-breathed  yenming 

fc^acbad  bemofore,  thine  ear  bent  eameetly ; 
And  fron  thy  fatber'a  radiant  mansiun  turning, 
Thou  haatenedat  nato  me. 

TTij  chariot  thou  didat  yoke,  «nd  on  quick  pinioua 

Th;  proud  birds  aped :  with  plumage  floating  lair, 
Dovuvsid  tbey  swept  to  earth*s  obscure  doininionS| 
Throogh  the  serene  mid-air. 

And  iboQ,  ob,  blessed  one!  with  smiling  glsdness 

I'/Mnthy  brow  of&deleas  beauty  wrougbt, 
^t  urge  the  reason  of  my  heavy  sadness— 
And  why  thine  aid  1  souglit  ;— 

And  what  I  craTed  to  soothe  my  mind*s  distractioni— 

How  love's  entanglements  detained  me  sitU : 
-'Tell  las,  my  Sappho,  who  by  wrongful  action, 
Hath  dared  to  work  thee  iltf 

*F«r  if  be  flies,  my  speed  shall  overreach  him, 
lattesd  of  gifts  received,— he  shall  bestow; 
Asd  if  he  tove  not,  1  will  straightway  teach  him— 
Though  thou  hia  love  forego.* 

^^Me  thus  again  I—and  let  corroding  passion 

Btheaeeibrth  borne  forevermore  awav: 
Fulfil  lay  spirit*a  struggliug  invocation. 
And  be  my  constant  stay. 


M.  J. 


DESTINY  OF  RUSSIA. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  following  pages,  briefly 
to  set  forth  what  seems  the  probable  destiny 
of  the  Russian  empire,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  march 
of  present  events.  If  to  many,  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  shall  arrive  seem  startling 
and  improbable,  to  the  eye  of  the  philosophic 
peruser  of  history  and  the  critical  observer 
of  the  present,  they  will  appear  but  too  evi- 
dent. The  annals  of  mankind,  from  the  flood 
to  the  establishment  of  empire  in  the  wilds  of 
the  New  World,  have  never  presented  such  a 
spectacle  of  gigantic,  yet  symmetrical  great- 
ness as  that  now  exhibited  by  Russia.  No  other 
nation  which  has  yet  played  a  part  on  the 
great  stage  of  time,  has  possessed  propor- 
tions so  colossal,  a  foundation  so  deep,  so  solid 
and  so  lasting,  or  a  spirit  of  conquest  so  un- 
satiated  and  untiring  in  its  march.  Rome, 
in  the  palmiest  hours  of  the  old  republic,  when 
every  day  was  heralded  in  by  some  new  ad- 
dition to  its  wide,  extended  dominion,  never 
moved  in  the  path  of  acquisition  with  a  more 
steady  and  unswerving  pace  than  has  Russia 
for  the  last  two  hundredyears.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  and  the  historian,  reasoning 
from  the  past  and  present,  to  trace  out  the 
destiny  of  nations :  we  do  Aot  arrogate  to 
ourselves  such  titles  as  these,  or  claim  that 
a  larger  portion  of  the  prophet's  ken  has  been 
given  to  us  than  to  others;  but  even  the 
humblest  individual  may  read  when  the  scroll 
is  laid  before  him — may  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  when  its  portals  are  so  widely 
opened.  Since  the  beginning,  the  condition 
of  the  world  has  never  presented  such  a  field 
for  speculation,  nor  has  the  veil  of  the  future 
been  so  liAed  up  to  the  view  of  mortals,  as 
now.  '^  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  and  the  mighty  destiny  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  foreshadowed  in  the  miserable 
blindness  and  lifeless  energy  which  weigh 
like  a  mildew  upon  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe.  The  prophecy  of  Napoleon  is  about 
to  be  fulfilled :  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Northern  Ocean,  Europe  must  soon  fall 
under  the  Sclavonian  sway,  and  that,  too, 
possibly,  before  the  sod  covers  the  remains  of 
men  now  living.  It  is  remarked  by  Lieuten- 
ant Lynch,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  Sul* 
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tan  is  saddened  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  his 
own  and  his  country's  fate ;  and  well  may 
this  be  so;  the  embrace  of  the  Northern 
Bear  is  already  closing  round  him,  and  the  Mos- 
lem rule  and  the  Moslem  faith  will  soon  per- 
bh  altogether  beneath  the  Muscovite  sword. 
When  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  en- 
ervated by  luxury  and  prosperity,  was  finally 
crushed  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  vast  hordes  of  barbarians  who  poured 
down  in  countless  masses  from  their  North- 
ern hives,  the  world  seemed  enveloped  in  a 
weight  of  barbarism  from  which  it  would 
never  be  able  to  emerge.  But  the  barbari- 
ans, separating  into  various  nations,  embraced 
the  manners,  customs  and  laws  of  the  con- 
quered, and  civilization  once  more  began  to 
raise  its  head  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
world.  What  are  now  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  then  formed ;  and  the  course  of  civili* 
zation  from  that  time  forward  has  been  one 
of  steady  advance.  At  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  shaking  under  the  crash  of  the  fall- 
ing empire,  there  existed,  deeply  immersed 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  wilds  of  Eu- 
rope, a  savage  and  hardy  tribe  of  barbarians 
who  had  never  crossed  the  confines  of  Rome ; 
and  whose  very  existence  was  unknown, 
until  they  were  accidentally  encountered  by 
the  Huns  in  their  great  migration  from  Asia  to 
,  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  These  barbarians 
were  the  Russians.  This  encountering  of 
them  by  the  Huns  is  the  only  notice  we  have 
of  them  through  history  kv  many  ages,  save 
now  and  then  a  casual  mention  of  the  name, 
unconnected  with  events.  For  centuries  they 
continued  in  comparative  barbarism ;  grow-* 
ing  up  unnoticed,  scarcely  ever  heard  oif,  and 
taking  no  part  in  the  great* vents  which  were 
ever  agitating  the  nations  of  Western  Europe ; 
until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when,  at  length,  the  great  genius  of 
Peter  broke  like  a  rising  sun  over  the  night 
of  semi-barbarism,  and  taught  the  world  the 
existence  of  an  infant,  but  mighty  empire. 
Piercing  at  a  glance  the  destiny  which  fate 
bad  marked  out  for  his  country,  he  gathered 
up  its  huge  proportions,  and  hurled  at  once 
its  vast  balk  into  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Since  then  the  course  of  Russia  has  been  one 
of  rapid  and  almost  unparalleled  progress ; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 


and  is  destined,  in  all  human  probability*  to 
destroy,  or  gather  to  itself,  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World.  Nor  does  it  require 
any  gift  of  prescience,  or  any  supernatural 
wisdom,  to  discover  this,  the  foreshadowed 
destiny  of  Russia  in  the  coming  future.  The 
scroll  is  spread  out,  and  "  he  who  runs  may 
read;"  and  the  infatuated  blindness  which 
veils  the  eyes  of  European  statesmen  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  unless  it  be,  indeed, 
that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  for  the  more 
speedy  accomplishment  of  its  own  decree. 
While  the  Muscovites  have  been  laying  the 
foundations  of  their  empire,  and  pursuing  a 
gradual  but  steady  path,  to  greatness,  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  embracing  at  its  fall 
the  manners  and  luxuries  of  Rome,  have 
risen  far  more  rapidly ;  have  run,  some  of 
them,  splendid  careers;  have  reached  the 
weakness  and  the  tottering  of  old  age  ;  and 
are  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  revolution 
and  of  ruin. 

One  great,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
the  greatness  which  has  been  reached  by 
the  Russian  empire,  of  its  substantiality,  and 
of  its  still  continued  increase,  is  the  long  ages 
which  were  occupied  in  firmly  establishing 
and  consolidating  the  foundation  upon  which 
its  coloss^  fabric  has  been  reared.  No  na- 
tion can  exist  long,  unless  it  has  a  soHd  and 
cemented  foundation.  It  is  an  eternal  law 
of  nature  that  all  things  which  continue  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  must  be  slow  and 
gradual  in  their  growth.  If  we  but  look 
around  us,  every  object  which  meets  our 
gaze  adds  but  another  proof  that  nature  has 
no  law  more  fixed  and  unalterable  than  this  : 
if  we  look  at  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find 
that  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest  often  grows 
for  ages,  and  continues  centuries  before  de- 
cay has  finally  sapped  its  roots ;  while  the 
mushroom,  which  springs  up  in  a  single  night, 
is  quickly  destroyed  in  the  heat  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  :  and  so  it  is  with  nations.  If  w^e 
survey  the  history  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  existence  of  every  nation  has 
been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  time  and  toil 
taken  in  laying  the  basis  of  its  fabric — that 
those  which  have  advanced  with  slow  and 
steady  steps,  have  enjoyed  the  longest  ex- 
istence and  exerted  the  most  controlling  in* 
fiuence  over  the  affairs  of  men  *,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  those  which  have  sprung  up, 
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as  it  were,  like  the  mushroom,  how  great 
soerer  their  momentary  power  might  be, 
have  had  but  a  fleeting  and  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, and  have  gone  down  as  suddenly  as 
they  rose.  Whether  we  survey  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  world,  the  same  invariable 
workings  of  this  law  are  exhibited.  The 
Assyrian  empire,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
^ean  from  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  such 
high  antiquity,  rose  gradually  from  the  del- 
uge, and  occupied  ages  in  reaching  the  final 
acme  of  its  glory  under  the  reign  of  Semi- 
ramis:  and  it  enjoyed  an  existence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moderation  of  its  growth,  even 
despite  of  all  the  fiery  and  mercurial  pas- 
sions which,  proverbially,  have  ever  swayed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  world.  Egypt 
and  Rome  furnish  striking  examples.  Rome 
owed  the  long  period  of  its  history,  from  its 
first  appearance  as  a  little  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  to  the  burial  of  its  lasit  relic  in 
the  final  seige  of  Constantinople — ^to  the  time, 
labor  and  perseverance  which  was  taken  to 
establish,  perfect  and  unite  its  government 
before  it  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  nations : 
for  it  will  be  remembered,  that  not  until  the 
First  Punic  War,  several  centuries  after  its 
foundation,  did  Rome  emerge  from  the  the- 
atre of  Italy.  The  Chinese  empire  is  per- 
haps the  longest  lived,  of  which  history  gives 
OS  any  record  ;  and  it  is  true  we  have  no  ac- 
curate means  of  knowing  the  time  it  did  oc- 
cupy in  acquiring  its  present  stature,  but  if 
re  may  judge  from  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, its  growth  must  have  been  blow  and 
gradual  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Chinese  historians  trace  a  regu- 
lar record  of  their  existence,  as  a  nation,  so 
far  back,  as  to  raise  in  the  skeptical  mind  a 
doubt  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation.* 
But  the  proud  republics  that  once  chequered 
the  whole  surface  of  Greece,  where  are  they  ? 
Their  existence  was  brief  as  their  rise  was 
rapid !  They  were  erected,  as  it  were,  in  a 
single  day ;  and  the  rising  of  the  morrow's 
sun  looked  down  upon  their  ashes !  Athens 
?wept  like  a  brilliant  meteor  across  the  sky, 
and  dazzled  the  earth  with  lier  splendor  and 
giory ;  yet  but  a  little  more  than  two  centu- 
ries will  embrace  her  rise,  reign  and  fall.  So 
it  was  with  all  the  Grecian  States;  they 
sprung  at  once  to  maturity,  ran  a  bright,  but 

*  Vide  Coofucius  and  others. 


fleeting  career,  then  perished  as  they  came.. 
Alexander,  within  the  short  space  of  his  own 
life,  conquered  and  matured  a  mighty  em- 
pire, but  ten  years  after  his  death  that  em- 
pire was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Immense  empires 
were  reared  by  both  Timour  and  Attila ;  yet 
their  growth  had  been  too  sudden,  and  at 
the  death  of  each,  the  whole  evanescent  fab- 
ric melted  away.  Descending  from  ancient 
to  modern  times,*  we  find  the  same  propor- 
tionate period  of  existence.  The  long  peri- 
od that  France  has  been  a  kingdom  is  the 
consequence  of  the  time  which  was  consum- 
ed in  its  foundation  while  Gaul  remained  a 
province  of  Rome :  and  the  French  Govern-, 
ment  may  continue  until  hid  under  the  loom^ 
ing  shadow  of  Russian  greatness.  All  know- 
how  gradual,  yet  steady  and  ceaselesa  hda 
been  the  progress  of  the  British  empire*. 
Nineteen  centuries  have  rolled  away  since 
Julius  Caesar  first  landed  upon  its  shores,  yet 
it  did  not  attain  the  climax  of  its  power  until 
it  became  involved  in  the  stormy  scenes 
which  closed  the  last  and  ushered  in  the 
present  century :  and  although  from  a  mul- 
titude of  concurrent  causes,  the  last  hour  of 
British  dominion  is  rapidly  approaching,!  a& 
yet  it  is  still  great  and  powerful.  But  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  century,  to 
show  forth  to  the  world  the  most  terrible  ex« 
ample— the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
stability of  all  power,  howsoever  great,  if  not 
built  upon  a  deep  and  time-cemented  foun-^ 
dation.  Not  a  half  century  has  yet  passed 
by  since  the  superhuman  intellect  of  Napo^ 
leon  erected  on  the  ruins  and  carnage  of  the 
Revolution,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
gigantic  empires  that  has  stamped  the  page 
of  history.  In  the  year  1804,  Napoleon  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  French,  and  swayed 
a  sceptre  that  held  £urope  under  its  influ- 
ence :  twelve  years  from  that  day  not  a  ves- 
tige of  that  mighty  power  was  left ;  and  he, 
the  master  intellect  of  his  race,  was  a  chained 
prisoner  on  a  lone,  desolate  and  island  rook* 
The  power  of  Napoleon  was  monstrous,  per- 
haps exceeding  that  which  has  ever  been 
wielded  by  man ;  but  in  its  formation,  time 


*  Timour  «nd  Attila  can  harely  be  called  either  modern 
or  aacient«  but  a  link  between. 

t  Wc  are  not  aiune  in  tills  opinion.  British  liisturiana 
now  acknowledge  the  opproaching  dnwufull  of  the  <;yi« 
pire.    Vide  Alison,  Hiat.  Eu.  cb.  xli. 
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was  not  given  for  its  roots  to  spread,  and  it 
quickly  consumed  away,  leaving  scarce  a 
monument  to  mark  where  it  once  had  been. 
It  does  not  require  further  illustration  to  prove 
the  unfailing  presence  of  this  law  of  nature. 
The  history  of  every  nation,  great  or  small, 
since  the  exodus  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the 
Garden,  will  but  serve  to  add  proof  upon 
proof  to  what  the  most  casual  glance  at  the 
world  around  will  abundantly  show — ^that  the 
stability  of  all  earthly  things  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  their  growth  has  been  slow,  regu- 
lar and  natural.    In  reviewing  the  history  of 
Russia,  we  will  find,  as  has  already  been  said, 
that  no  preceding  nation  has  ever  so  com- 
pletely conformed  to  the  requirements  of  this 
law — ^that  no  nation  has  ever  reared  the  fab- 
ric of  its  greatness  upon  a  foundation  so 
deep,  so  solid,  and  so  lasting.     Its  path  to 
dominion  has  been  steady  and  regular,  yet 
uninterrupted.     Beginning  its  march  with 
slow  and  toilsome  steps,  its  pace  has  been 
gradually  accelerating,  but  never  for  one  mo- 
ment has  paused.     The  tide  of  advance  at 
first  was  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  it  swept 
onward,  and  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  has  had  few 
parallels  in  history.     Even  its  very  defects 
and  apparent   misfortunes,    have    been   of 
greater  benefit  than  victory  to  others.     So- 
bieski  burned  Moscow  more  than  ^ve  hun- 
dred years  ago;  but  the  Russian  confines 
now  embrace  almost  the  whole  territory  over 
which  Sobieski  held  sway.     Charles  XII.  de- 
stroyed Peter's  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
on  the  field  of  Nervaj  but  he  taught  the 
half-civilized  Czar  the  art  of  war,  and  poured 
out  a  fearful  retribution  on  the  plains  of  Pul- 
towa.    Moscow  has  again  been  burnt,  by  a 
greater  than  Sobieski ;  yet  Napoleon  and  his 
empire  have  passed  like  a  comet  away,  and 
Russia  remains  far  mightier  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  star  of  Austerlitz  arose.      Under 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian  empire  made 
its  first  grand  entree  upon  the  stage  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  bore  a  part  in 
almost  every  considerable  event  of  the  great 
arena.     That  Revolution  at  last  broke  forth ; 
and  with  the  desolation  of  a  tornado  raged 
over  Europe ;  and  while  it  gave  irremediable 
wounds  to  every  other  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent, seems  to  have  been  destined  by  Provi- 


dence as  the  instrument  to  prepare  Europe 
for  the  Russian  dominion.     Almost  every 
other  power  sunk  mildewed  and  crushed  be- 
fore this  chilling  curse — this  bitterest  vial, 
Almighty  wrath  has  ever  poured  out  upon  a 
guilty  and  crime-ridden  world.      None   of 
those  nations  have  or  will  recover  from  the 
terrible  blows  inflicted  upon  their  very  vitals 
by  this  tremendous  upturning  of  the  human 
passions.    This  Revolution  was  the  triumph 
of  faction,  anarchy  and  fanaticism,  over  gov- 
ernment, law  and  order:  it  was  the  upheav- 
ing of  the  wildest  passions  of  human  nature, 
bursting  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  social 
compact  which  had  bound  Europe  for  ages : 
withering  and  destructive  has  been  its  course ; 
and  that  course  is  not  yet  finished.    The 
seeds  of  restlessness  and  discord  were  deeply 
sown  in  a  fertile  soil  by  the  Revolutionary 
armies  in  their  deadly  march  over  the  conti- 
nent: those  seeds  have  sprung  up  with  a 
fearful  rapidity,  and  are  now  hwrying  many 
a  time-honored  government  to  its  grave.   The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  grim  anarchy, 
with  all  its  gloomy  train  of  attendant  evils, 
will  break  like  a  volcanic  eruption  over  Eu- 
rope, spreading  desolation  and  ruin  around, 
and  leaving  all  that  sisterhood  of  nations, 
even  more  than  now,  weak,  unresisting  and 
powerless  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  who  waits 
but  that  appointed  moment  to  make  his  last 
and  eagle  swoop.     The  opinions  promulged 
by  M»  Kossuth  during  his  late  visit  to  this 
country,  were  not  altogether  so  wild  and  un- 
founded as  many  supposed  them.    That  the 
institutions  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope are  resting  upon  a  shaking  and  rotten 
foundation,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  the 
day  is  nearer  than  may  be  dreamed  of,  when 
the  whole  will  be  torn  and  shattered  by  a 
great  revolutionary  outburst.    The  train  is 
already  laid — the  pile  erected ;  it  wants  but 
the  match  to  ignite  the  whole,  and  there  will 
be  a  funereal  pyre  of  nations.     But  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  grand  result 
will  be,  as  Kossuth  and  his  followers  seem 
wildly  to  hope,  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal republicanism.     When  the  storm  does 
come,  every  monarchy  of  Europe  will  with- 
out doubt  be  ruined;  but  they  will  all  be 
gathered  and  consolidated  finally  under  the 
more  steady,  more  quiet,  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  the  more  happy  rule  of  Russian 
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despotism.  Not  that  despotism  is  a  happier 
state  than  republicanism,  but  that  it  is  far 
preferable  to  that  turgid,  ever-changing  re- 
publicanism, of  which  alone  the  people  of 
Europe  would  be  capable. 

From  the  seven-fold  heated  furnace  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Russia  alone  emerged 
unscathed  and  uninjured :  and  not  only  did 
the  empire  escape  unharmed  from  the  tre- 
mendous struggle ;  but  its  power  and  influ- 
ence have  since  been  actually  doubled.    Mr. 
Alison,  in  his  "  History  of  Europe,"  thus 
speaks  on  this    subject.     *'It  (the  Russian 
empire)  received  its  greatest  development 
from  the  French  Revolution-— the    experi- 
ence acquired  and  the  spirit  called  forth  du- 
ring the  contest  for  its  existence,  doubled  its 
power:  and  the  cloud  which  had  hitherto 
overshadowed  in  obscure  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur the  North  of  Europe,  now  emerged  like 
the  genius  in  the  Eastern  fable,  an  armed  gi- 
ant from  the  stroke  of  Napoleon."     Since  its 
fearful  struggle  with  the  intellect  of  Napo- 
leon, it  has  occupied  the  first  position  on  the 
map  of  nations:  while  all  others  sank  under 
the  inflttf  nee  of  the  unsparing  pestilence,  it 
akme  has  risen  up  even  more  gigantic  in 
statue  than  before.     It  is  now  beyond  all 
question  Jthe  most  powerful  empire  on  the 
globe.     It  already  contains  within  its  bounds 
one-sixth  of  the  earth's  entire  surface !  its 
whole  extent  is  about  six  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifly  thousand  square  miles ;  and  as 
the  earth  is  composed  of  but  thirty-seven  mil- 
lioDs,  one-sixth  at  least  is  possessed  by  Russia. 
The  population  oi  Russia  in  Europe  alone  in 
1840,  consisted  of  seventy  millions ;  and  in 
Asia,  of  m<H'e  than  fifteen  millions  more — 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty-five  millions  of  hu- 
maa  beings ;  nor  is  it  the  ntmber  which  compo- 
ses the  most  formidable  characteristic  of  this 
vast  multitude ;  it  is  the  UQ^iel^ng,  undying, 
voiceless  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  emperor 
which  actuates  the  whole  mass  as  one  man. 
It  has  been  accurately  calculated  that,  even 
it  its  present  ratio  of  increase,  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  doubles  itself  every  half  cen- 
tury— thus  it  will,  in   1900,  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions.     But  if  we 
make  allowance  for  the   increasing  of  the 
ratio  of  increase  which  must  necessarily  take 
place,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1900,  will  be  little  less  than  two  hun- 


dred  millions,  or  one-fifth  of  the  human  race ; 
indeed,  by  the  increase  since  1840,  it  already 
possesses  one-tenth.    This  enormous  empire 
enjoys  the  resources  of  every  climate,  from 
the  eternal  ice  and  snow  of  the  Frigid,  to  the 
olive  and  vine,  and  burning  sun  of  the  Tor* 
rid  Zone.    Throughout  its  southern  portions, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  vast  and  almost 
interminable  plains  abound,  consisting  of  the 
richest  and  most  arable  soil  in  the  world :  the 
agricultural  resources  alone  of  the  European 
division,  are  sufficient  to  supply  forever  the 
wants  of  all  mankind;  and  although  from  the 
associations  connected  with  its  name,  Siberia 
is  commonly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  des- 
olate and  dreary  regions  of  the  globe,  yet 
this  applies  only  to  the  northern  part ;  the 
southern  abounds  in  every  production  which 
characterises  the  oriental  temperate    zone. 
Says  Mr.  Alison:  "Formidable  as  the  power 
of  Russia  is  from  the  boundless  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  great  and  rapidly  increas* 
ing  number  of  its  subjects,  it  is  still  more  so 
from  the  military  spirit  and  disposition  by 
which  they  are  distinguished."     The  Rus- 
sians, as  was  incontestibly  proved  in  the  ter- 
rific contest  with  France,  are  the  best  sol- 
diers on  earth.     The  ruling  passion  of  the 
race  is  insatiate  love  of  war  and  conquest: 
but  they  never  waste  and  weaken  themselves 
by  internal  strife  and  discord,  because  aU 
are  equal — all  alike  dependent  on  and  sub- 
missive to  one   absolute   and  uncontrolled 
wUl:  and  blindly  and  without  question,  they 
follow  wherever  that  will  directs,  even  though 
it  be  to  inevitable  death.     No  republican 
ideas  even  have  or  ever  can  penetrate  within 
those  wide  extended  borders,  from  the  very 
nature,  both  of  the  government  and  the  in« 
habitants — all  are  equal  save  one;  and  with 
an  eastern  devotion  they  bow  before  that 
ONE  as  a  superior  being.     Russia  has  now 
the  finest  and  best  appointed  army  in  exis* 
tence;  its  standing  army  when  the  continent 
is  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  peace,  is  far 
superior  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and  dis^ 
cipline,  to  that  which  any  other  monarch  caa 
equip  in  the  extremest  emergency  of  war: 
and  at  the  slightest  beat  of  the  alarum  drum,, 
a  countless  host  would  spring  fbrth  as  if  by 
magic,  with  which  all  other  nations  com-* 
bined   might  in   vain  attempt  to  compete* 
The  Cossacks,  who  have  already  more  than 
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once  brandished  their  javelins  over  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  are  a  nation  of  warriors,  whose 
only  trade  is  war  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
and  who  furnish  to  the  Czar  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  most  formidable  cavalry — a  ca- 
valry before  whom  even  the  far-famed  Cui- 
rassiers of  the  *'  Old  Guard,"  melted  away  like 
mist.  Every  page  in  the  history  of  that  event- 
ful period,  during  which,  France  poured  its 
legions  over  Europe,  proves  that  the  Russian 
soldier  has  no  superior,  and  but  seldom  has 
had  an  equal.  No  army  of  ancient  Rome,  in 
the  most  glorious  days  of  the  republic,  ever 
exhibited  more  examples  of  stern,  unyielding 
heroism,  than  did  the  army  of  Suwarrow  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  splendid  legions 
of  Napoleon,  perhaps,  while  they  lasted,  the 
best  the  world  has  seen,  met  with  a  fierce 
and  terrible  shock,  wherever  they  encounter- 
ed these  iron  soldiers.  The  annals  of  man- 
kind furnish  the  record  of  no  bloodier  and 
more  madly  contested  fields  than  those  of 
Eylau  and  Borodino.  At  Eylau,  for  the  first 
time,  Napoleon's  army  met  that  of  Russia  on 
an  unshared  field ;  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
the  Eagle  of  Napoleon  beheld  the  sun  go 
down  on  the  crash  and  din  of  battle,  without 
his  accustomed  scream  of  victory.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  long  and  most  terrible 
of  wars,  unparalleled  instances  are  multiplied, 
of  entire  Russian  battalions  perishing  to  a  man 
in  their  tracks — ^moveless  as  leaden  statues 
amid  the  annihilating  storm,  until  they  re- 
ceived their  leader's  order  to  retreat.  The 
desperate  stand  of  the  ''  English  squares"  at 
Waterloo,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
equal  bravery ;  but  it  was  another  cause  than 
the  deep  devotion  and  matchless  discipline  of 
the  Russians,  which  actuated  them  there — 
death  or  victory  was  their  only  alternative — 
they  must  stand  firm  and  fast  till  night  or  the 
rescuing  Prussian  arrived,  or  all  would  be 
mercilessly  massacred  in  a  hopeless  route; 
for,  with  singular  infatuation  or  an  unaccount- 
able oversight  of  one  whose  genius  was  infe- 
rior only  to  that  of  his  great  rival,  Welling- 
ton, had  placed  his  army  in  such  a  situation, 
that  had  a  solitary  one  of  those  "squares" 
wavered  for  a  moment,  instant,  complete  and 
irretrievable  destruction  was  the  inevitable 
result:*  this,  every  man  in  that  army  knew; 
and  this  it  was,  that  rooted  those  *' squares" 
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to  the  earth,  where  few  other  squares  could 
have  stood:  but,  the  mere  force  of  their 
matchless  discipline  would  have  held  the 
Russian  soldiery,  where  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  fear  alone,  held  the  British.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  that  has  been  said,  to  add  fuel  to 
their  martial  spirit,  there  is  a  universally  re- 
ceived opinion  throughout  the  Russian  em- 
pire, that  they  are  one  day  to  conquer  the 
world.*  Every  man  believes  it,  as  undoubt- 
ingly,  as  the  wandering  Israelite  looks  for  his 
coming  Messiah.  And  this  general  belief 
will  serve  no  little  to  accelerate  the  great 
event  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  to 
pass,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  throne  of  Russia  in  1809,  its  mighty  do- 
minion has  been  constantly  swelling.  By  his 
successes  over  the  Swedes,  several  provinces 
and  the  unlimited  command  of  the  Baltic, 
were  gained;  and,  by  the  unholy  "treaty  of 
partition"  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  ac- 
quired the  absolute  possession  of  one-half  of 
Poland,  and  the  virtual  government  of  the 
other.  The  very  treaty  of  Tilsit,  itself,  where 
peace  was  dictated  to  him,  served  cnly  in  the 
end  to  aggrandize  the  Czar :  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  internal  commotions  and 
the  revolt  of  Hungary,  he  now  wields  a  power 
and  control  over  Austria,  surpassing  that 
which  Napoleon  once  swayed  over  those  fee- 
ble descendants  of  the  Caesars.  But  steady 
as  has  been  the  Russian  march  to  empire  in 
the  West,  no  less  steady  and  more  rapid  has 
it  been  in  the  East  and  South.  The  Turkish 
empire  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  is  rapidly 
falling  to  pieces :  the  greater  part  has  already 
been  conquered  by  the  sword  or  the  diploma- 
cy of  its  great  northern  neighbor;  and  the 
remnant  must  sooif  follow.  The  time  will  be 
short,  indeed,  before  the  sceptre  and  the  creed 
of  Mahomet's  followers  will  be  known  only 
among  bygone  things.  Already  the  ea^le 
of  Russian  victory  has  circled  over  the  plains 
of  Persia  and  along  the  storied  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates :  but  a  little  while  can 
elapse  until  the  Russian  and  the  Briton  ivill 
meet  in  deadly  encounter  on  the  hallowed 
shores  of  the  Ganges,  amid  the  valleys  and 
the  jungles  of  India.  The  issue  of  that  strug- 
gle, which  must  certainly  take  place  at  no 
distant  day,  cannot  bo  doubtful.     England, 
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decUniag  in  powter  and  concentration,  with 
a  Tast  ocean  of  ten  thousand  miles  rolling  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  army,  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  withstand  the  countless 
thousands,  which  Russia,  at  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, can  hurl  down  upon  her  through  the  fer- 
tile and  tributary  plains  of  Asia  Minor. 

Tremendous  as  the  power  of  Russia  is,  it  is 
rendered  still  more  startling  from  the  present 
weak  and  enfeebled  condition  of  Europe. 
During  its  whole  history,  from  the  fall  of 
Rome  up  to  the  present  century,  the  continent 
has  never  presented  so  degraded  and  forlorn 
a  spectacle  as  now,  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
utmost  peril.  Weak,  disjointed  and  without 
concert,  every  monarch  quaking  on  his  thrtxie, 
and  the  whole  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  democratic  outbreak,  little  resistance 
can  be  offered  to  the  legions  of  the  Czar. 
France,  time-worn  and  decrepid  with  age, 
torn  and  riddled  by  the  storms  and  revolu- 
tions which,  for  half  a  century,  have  beat  on 
her  devoted  head,  and  unable  to  establish  a 
secure  and  permanent  order  of  government, 
15  fast  sinking  into  the  quiescent  indifference 
of  a  nerveless  despotism,  and  so  is  eminently 
liable  to  conquest.  The  British  empire,  over- 
whelmed by  a  mountain  load  of  debt,  suffi- 
cient to  bankrupt  the  civilized  world,  with  a 
turbulent  Democracy  in  its  midst,  and  from 
other  causes  unnecessary  to  mention,  is  hur- 
rying to  its  ruin.  Austria  is  already  depen- 
dent on,  and  virtually  within  the  grasp  of  the 
spoiler:  and,  if  she  were  not,  is  old,  decayed 
and  powerless.  Prussia  never  has  recovered 
and  never  will  recover  from  the  Simoom 
breath  of  the  French  Revolution.  Anarchy, 
as  ever,  is  rioting  in  faction-torn  and  defence- 
le^  Germany.  Sweden  is  weak,  indiffer- 
ent, and  unworthy  of  notice;  and  the  night 
of  Gothic  barbarism  is  closing  round  the  once 
proud  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  And 
the  last,  though  far  from  the  least  evil,  is, 
that  they  are  all  so  widely  separated,  that 
even  the  ties  of  a  common  danger  cannot 
unite  them.  Completely  are  they  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Czar,  and  every  day  but  renders 
them  more  so.  The  ''Hour  and  the  Man" 
alone  are  wanting;  and  the  ''Hour  and  the 
Man''  are  near  at  hand.  The  same  bell 
which  rings  its  requiem  over  the  grave  of 
Nicholas,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  toll 
the  death-knell  of  European  Governments. 


Thus  plainly  and  unmistakably,  seems 
marked  out  the  destiny  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire. History  has  incontestibly  proved  that 
for  permanent  stability  and  long-continued 
existence  in  a  nation,  a  solid  foundation  and 
gradual  rise,  are  absolutely  necessary;  and 
that  Russia,  beyond  all  others,  has  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  this  immutable  law; 
hence,  even  should  the  empire  remain  as  it 
is,  without  fiulher  increase,  it  must  continue 
long  after  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
returned  to  primitive  barbarism,  or  till  the 
end  of  time.  Russia  has  been  shown  to  be, 
not  only  the  most  powerful  nation  now  on 
the  globe,  but  perhaps,  that  ever  existed :  it 
is  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  men, 
money  and  natural  resources ;  and,  above  all, 
is  founded  on  a  spirit  of  devotion  in  its  inhabi- 
tants, never  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  It  is  situated  between,  and  extends 
far  into  two  continents,  so  that  it  may  strike 
at  pleasure  upon  both  or  either.  The  one 
continent,  for  many  ages,  has  been  filled  with 
a  weak  and  imbecile  population,  whom  it  can 
scatter  and  destroy  in  a  moment;  the  other, 
by  nations,  either  nerveless  and  ruined,  or 
rapidly  becoming  sc^— the  mere  wrecks  of 
their  former  greatness.  With  all  this  spread 
out  to  view,  who  can  fail  to  trace  the  path  of 
Russian  destiny?  The  subjugation  of  Asia, 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, from  Kamschatka  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
will  be  the  first  task,  and  will  be  speedily  ac- 
complished :  before  another  half  century  has 
rolled  away,  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent, 
comprising  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth — 
the  cradle  of  arts — ^the  scene  of  the  advent, 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  son  of  God, 
will  be  overrun  and  conquered  by  its  iron 
armies.  Turning  from  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
the  disciplined  millions  will  pour  down 
with  renewed  vigor  upon  defenceless  Eu- 
rope— those  shadows  of  kingdoms  passed 
away — ^and  the  Eastern  hemisphere  will  bow 
to  the  supremacy  of  Russia. 

But  there  are  other  and  far  deeper  causes 
than  these,  at  work:  there  are  moral  causes 
working  deep  at  the  main-spring  of  human 
affairs,  which  are  hurrying  on  these  great 
events  with  a  more  unerring  certainty.  We 
are  taught  by  the  Bible,  that  before  the  end 
of  time  shall  finally  come,  Christianity  must 
'universally   reign;   must   cover    the   entire 
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world.  No  one  can  doubt  that  thousands  of 
years  must  intervene  before  Christianity, 
through  the  common  course  of  events,  be- 
comes predominant  in  Asia  or  Africa.  It  is 
plain,  their  conquest  by  Russia  will  establish 
the  Christian  religion  in  both  these  continents, 
in  immense  regions  now  sunk  in  pagan  dark- 
ness, although  it  will  be  established  by  the 
sword.  The  question  then  arises,  will  it  not 
seem  better,  more  consonant  with  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  Christianity  be  carried  to  these  be- 
nighted regions,  even  by  the  sword,  than  that 
they  be  suffered  to  linger  on  for  thousands  of 
years  in  heathenism  ?  Wherever  the  sword 
of  Russia  falls,  the  religion  of  Christ,  •abused 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless,  the  germ  will 
spring  up  in  its  path.  There  can  be  no  alter- 
siative ;  Christianity  must  become  universal 
by  the  arm  of  Russia,  or  it  must,  in  many 
places,  still  be  unknown  for  countless  ages. 
There  is,  however,  yet  another  cause  at  work, 
which  has  fixed  Russia  as  the  instrument  for 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. However  we  may  hurry  on  through 
life,  regardless  of  the  changes  around  us; 


still  required.  This  is  now  no  longer  the  case. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  American 
wilds,  the  world  is  nearly  full :  when  they 
become  settled,  as  they  shortly  must,  there 
will  not  be  a  spot  of  unsettled  earth  remain- 
ing to  be  peopled;  and  the  mission  of  man- 
kind will  be  finished.  There  will  be  nothing 
beyond.  Hitherto,  almost  boundless  regions 
have  ever  been  open  for  the  expansion  and 
progress  of  man :  but  this  can  then  no  longer 
be ;  for  he  will  be  spread  over  every  portion 
of  the  entire  globe :  and,  God  has  so  formed 
human  nature,  that  he  will  not  permit  it  long 
to  remain  chafing  in  its  bounds,  after  the  final 
barrier  has  been  reached.  But  it  is  the  de- 
cree of  the  Almighty,  that  Christianity  shall 
universally  prevail  before  the  end  of  time. 
Countless  ages  must  elapse  before  the  usual 
course  of  events  will  bring  it  about;  and  if 
the  fulness  of  time  is  already  at  hand,  there 
is,  then,  no  alternative  which  we  can  see, 
save  that  it  must  come  to  pass  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Russian  arms.  The  con- 
quest of  the  East  by  Russia  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, fulfil  another  prophecy  of  the  Bible ; 


however  we  may  lay  the  syrens*  song  to  our  j  it  will  destroy  the  Moslem  dominion,  and  re- 


soul,  the  sober  thinker,  when  he  pauses,  must 
see  that  all  things  are  now  indicating  the 
fulness  of  time — ihdX  the  human  race  has 
nearly  arrived  at  its  goal.  In  the  enlighten- 
ed portions  of  the  globe,  civilization  has 
reached  its  ultimatum.  A  few  more  steps, 
and  mankind  would  spurn  the  mortal  coil 
Deity  has  set  upon  them,  and  mount  to  the 
regions  of  the  gods ;  and  hence  they  can  go 
no  further.  God  has  fixed  a  limit  for  human 
progress,  saying,  ''  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther" :  and  that  limit  will  be  found  in 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Civilization  rose  immediately  from  the  Del- 
uge, and  reached  its  climax  in  the  learning  of 
Egypt,  and  then  disappeared.  It  was  again 
revived  by  Greece  and  Rome,  attained  a  still 
higher  point  of  perfection,  then  sank  with  the 
Western  Empire,  Once  more  it  has  arisen 
from  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
present  century,  to  the  highest  point  human- 
ity can  grasp— and  the  end  is  near  at  hand. 
When  civilization  revived  in  Greece  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  world  was  comparative- 
ly new  and  its  inhabitants  few,  and  there 
were  vast  and  then  unknown  regions  to  be 
filled  up ;  to  accomplish  which,  progress  was 


establish. in  Palestine  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Israel.  Thus  all  things,  all  causes,  both  hu- 
man and  Divine,  seem  working  together  for 
the  same  great  end — ^the  speedy  supremacy 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Russian  dominion  throughout  the 
Eastern  hemisphere. 

It  ihay  be  objected,  that  the  United  States, 
changing  front  as  it  is  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  will  soon  be  closely  con- 
nected with  China,  and  will  interrupt  and 
check  there  the  progress  of  Russia.  We 
think  this  cannot  be :  the  United  States  are 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  China,  while 
the  situation  of  Russia  must  give  it  complete 
control  whenever  a  Czar  worthy  of  his  posi- 
tion ascends  the  throne ;  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  not  only  the  nearest  portions 
of  Asia  to  America,  but  part  of  America  it- 
self, belong  to  this  very  Russian  empire. 
Yet,  though  the  United  States  cannot  check 
the  march  of  Russia,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
as  inevitably  extend  its  domain  over  a  hem- 
isphere. The  republican  institutions  may 
possibly  change:  but,. whether  under  a  re- 
publican or  monarchical  government,  the 
sceptre  of  the  American  Continent    from 
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ocean  to  tKean,  uid  from  pole  to  pole,  at  no 
distant  period,  will  be  swayed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  and  the  world  will  be  divided 
mto  two  immense  empires.  What  then? 
Here  we  must  pause — speculation  itself  can 
go  no  further — ^the  problem  becomes  too  great 
for  other  than  Deity  to  solve. 


SOME  LINES  TO  MR.  N.  P.  WILLIS. 


BT  MRS.  DR.  HICKS. 

I  know  thee  not,  thou  Fairy-petted  man ; 
Thj  path  has  never  intersected  mine : 
Hifb  was  thy  ftime  ere  my  low  life  began. 
Aid  all  the  poet  craves,  proud  one,  was  thine. 

Oh!  delicate  of  sool !  all  nature  teems 
With  wondrous  treasures  waitiugr  thy  command  ; 
Tbe  forest  opes  for  thee,  the  sunset  gleams, 
And  dainty  flow* rets  spring  beneath  thy  hand. 

Hearea's  bine  is  more  intensei,  herstars  more  bright, 
Tbe  moon^s  sweet  /ace  is  never  veiled,  to  thee ; 
Tbe  morning  flushes  with  a  richer  light. 
Aid  nature  smiles  her  ftivorite  to  see. 

8be  formed  thee  but  to  string  the  rarest  pearls, 
Aid  idly  lounge  in  amaranthine  bowers ; 
Citehing  the  beauties  which  each  day  unfurls. 
And  the  chameleon  tintangs  ef  «he  hours. 

Sbe  formed  thee  not  the  busy  race  to  run — 
Thy  pinions  e*en  in  gold-dust  should  not  trail, 
NorfoUer  'neath  a  brazen,  fervent  sun. 
Nor  strive  against  the  tempest  and  the  gale. 

8iM  formed  thee  not  for  callous,  northern  climes. 
But  in  a  gorgeous,  generous,  tropic  land, 
Laxniiantiy  to  weave  thy  wreathed  rhymes, 
And  seatter  bouquets  with  thy  lavish  band. 

To  paint  the  broad  magnolia's  sombn  leal^ 
The  nUen  river  in  luxuriant  flow. 
To  piher  sunbeams  in  a  golden  sheaf, 
And  bind  the  summer  blossoms,  ere  they  go. 

To  dive  into  the  forest's  hidden  heart. 

And  open  vistas  with  thy  magic  wand. 

And  watch,  with  kindling  eye,  new  beauties  start. 

As  tkoBgh  in  ambush,  at  thy  bare  command. 

And  o*er  the  odorous  branches  of  young  limes, 
And  o*er  the  jasmine's  newly  budding  bowers, 
Liglitly  to  fling  thy  poeey  in  rhymes,  ^ 
Lakiflg  thy  thoughts  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 

FetlMning  thymes  in  the  deep  aisled  woods, 
Hanging  Immortelles  where  the  tendril  swings ; 
Awaking  echoes  in  the  solitudes — 
Eeboes,  as  when  the  Campanero  sings. 

Yet,  such  thon  neem'st  to  me,  oh,  wondrous  one! 
The  very  pride  of  mother  Nature*s  heart: 
Beloved  in  waywardness,  thou  darling  son, 
And  channiag  with  the  wilebefy  of  art. 

Vol.  XIV— 7 


A  BELL(E)  ADVENTURE. 

A  queer  little  city  is  Pau,  the  recent  place  of 
imprisonment  of  Abdel  Kader,  in  the  district  of 
Beam,  in  the  south-western  part  of  France, 
and  seldom  visited  by  the  tourist,  though  one 
may  see  there  some  interesting  objects  and 
drink  there  some  very  capital  wine.  It  is 
the  wine  of  Juran9on,  much  esteen\ed  for  its 
rare  and  delicate  flavor,  and  quite  as  worthy 
of  poetic  celebrity  as  the  Muscadine  which 
sparkles  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  Juran^on,  that  I  sat  down  to 
write,  (though  I  drank  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
it,  with  a  purple-faced  abb^  at  the  hotel,)  nor 
yet  of  Pau  itself,  with  its  fine  old  park  and  its 
Chateau  of  Henri  IV. — ^but  of  an  adventure, 
which  I  had,  many  years  since,  during  a  ride 
between  that  city  and  Bordeaux,  and  which 
is  yet  very  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  diligence,  as 
my  note  book  informs  me, — the  abbe  already 
mentioned,  a  young  student  on  his  return 
home  from  the  University,  a  Bordeaux  mer- 
chant with  his  daughter,  a  brown  beauty  of 
eighteen  summers,  and  myself.  We  left  Pan 
about  daybreak.  It  required  but  little  time 
to  establish  a  footing  of  cosy  familiarity  be- 
tween us  all,  and  the  sun  had  scarcely  lights 
ed  up  the  finely-undulating  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  before  I  had  learned 
much  of  the  history  of  my  companions,  and 
begun  to  divine  the  existence  of  a  reciprocal 
tendresse  between  Monsieur,  the  student  and 
Mademoiselle.  But  as  this  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  adventure  I  am  to  relate, 
and  as  those  who  have  read  thus  far,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  love-story,  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, perhaps  I  had  much  better  have 
not  mentioned  the  fact  at  all. 

For  many  miles,  our  way  lay  along  smiling 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  by  orchards  loaded 
with  the  autumnal  apples,  and  though  mea- 
dows, divided  by  hedges  almost  as  luxuriant, 
though  not  so  trimly  clipped,  as  those  I  had 
seen  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  atmosphere 
was  delightful  and  hung  like  a  veil  of  soft 
drapery,  to  the  south,  over 

"The  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees." 

There  was  every  thing  to  render  my  situ- 
ation agreeable — ^the  bright  sunlight  and  the 
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balmy  air — ^the  new  sights  that  greeted  my 
vision  on  every  hand  without,  and  les  beaux 
yeux  of  Mademoiselle  that  beamed  on  me 
within — all  but  the  monotonous  roll  of  the 
lumbering  vehicle  over  the  rough  road,  for 
Macadam  had  not  then  been  translated  into 
French.  Every  now  and  then  we  came  to 
a  long  hill,  and  the  brunette  and  I  would  alight 
to  pluck  an  apple  from  the  drooping  branches, 
and  we  would  walk  along  together  eating  the 
stolen  fruit,  with  the  student  looking  at  us  out 
of  the  coupe  as  if  the  act  were  likely  to  in- 
volve consequences  as  dire  as  did  the  eat- 
ing of  the  first  apple  by  our  mother  Eve. 
The  merchant  would  sometimes  walk  with 
us  and  sometimes  retain  his  seat,  while  our 
friend  of  the  Church  after  a  few  hours  of 
conversation,  slept  most  composedly  in  the 
corner— a  condition  to  which  his  rotundity  of 
person  very  greatly  predisposed  him. 

We  dined  that  day  at  a  roadside  inn,  after 
having  entered  the  district  of  Landes,  and 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  the  dinner 
was  execrable.  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  yet  I  may  mention  that  the  student 
lent  a  sort  of  sauce  piguante  to  the  repast,  by 
words  and  gestures  of  impatience  at  the  little 
attentions  of  the  table  which  I  could  not  help 
paying  to  the  young  lady.  The  abb6  contri- 
buted largely  in  a  private  flask  of  Juran^on 
which  he  brought  with  him. 

'*  C* est  ban/*  said  he,  sipping  his  third  glass 
and  handing  me  the  bottle. 

"  Will  Mademoiselle  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  a  glass  with  her?''  said  I,  turning  to  the 
brown  beauty. 

"With  the  consent  of  her  papa!"  inter- 
rupted the  student. 

"Certainly/*  I  replied,  deferentially  bow- 
ing to  the  speaker. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  to  inter- 
cede with  papa  in  my  behalf,"  said  the  young 
girl,  with  a  half  petulant  air,  to  her  lover. 

"  But  papa  is  quite  willing  she  should,"  said 
the  merchant,  "and  will  gladly  unite  in  the 
proposal." 

"Now,  Pierre,"  cried  our  fair  friend,  (for 
the  student's  name  was  Pierre,)  "we  will 
not  need  your  further  assistance." 

And  so  we  tossed  off  our  wine  to  the  inef- 
fable discomfiture  of  Pierre,  who  seemed 
not  to  like  at  all  the  position  of  an  out- 
sider. 


"Has  Monsieur  been  long  in  France?" 
asked  Mademoiselle,  after  a  little  silence. 

"Almost  a  year,"  said  I. 

"  Monsieur  speaks  excellent  French  for  an 
Englishman." 

"  But  I  am  not  an  Englishman." 

"  Comment?*'  said  the  abb^,  "then  what  are 
you!" 

"An  American,"  said  I. 

"  Diable-^"  cried  the  merchant,  "  then  you 
must  know  my  nephew,  Francois,  who  went 
off  to  New  Orleans." 

"No,"  I  rejoined,"  New  Orleans  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  my  home,  and  I  have  never 
been  there." 

"'Tisa  great  country,  P^meriguej^*  said 
the  abb^. 

"And  Francois  writes  us  that  the  ladies  of 
America  are  very  beautiful" — added  Made- 
moiselle. 

"  Francis  need  not  have  left  home  to  see 
fair  ladies,"  said  I,  gaily. 

"  Hola! "  interrupted  Pierre,"  the  diligence 
is  ready." 

And  so  we  left  the  road-side  inn  on  the 
confines  of  the  district  of  Landes,  and 
should  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  trust  I  may 
never  see  it  again. 

The  country  had  now  become  exceedingly 
uninteresting,  and  stretched  out  before  us  an 
interminable  waste  of  marsh  land,  where  for 
miles,  no  human  habitation  could  be  seen. 
Whether  the  wine  had  superinduced  drowsi- 
ness or  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  re- 
gion possessed  some  narcotic  influence,  the 
company  seemed  wonderfully  inclined  to 
sleep ;  all  except  Mademoiselle,  who  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  conversation  for  my  especisd 
benefit. 

"You  must  not  sleep,"  said  she,  **and 
leave  me  to  mope  by  myself.  Papa  is  nod- 
ding and  Pierre  too  is  off,  which  is  strange 
enough,  since  the  abbe  has  not  given  us  a 
homily." 

"Softly,y  said  I,  "the  abb6  will  hear 
you." 

"  Jlfa/ot,  I  care  nothing,  but  see,  he  is  as 
dull  as  a  log.  Let  us  still  speak  low,  or  we 
shall  waken  Pierre — ^that  stupid  Pierre." 

"And  Pierre,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  "is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  yours  ? " 

"  Out,  Monsieur t  we  were  children  together, 
and  lived  just  across  the  street  from  each 
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other  in  Bordeaux,  and  before  Pierre  went  to 
the  great  university  at  Paris,  papa  and 
Pierre's  papa  had  arranged  that  when  he 
came  back,  we  should  be  married,  and  now 
Pierre  has  come,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  go  to 
the  church  before  long,  and  Pierre  will  be 
mon  mari  en^esse.** 

"A  thousand  blessings  attend  you,**  said  I. 

"MUe graces,^*  replied  she,  "but  indeed, 
I  ho^  to  be  happy,  for  Pierre,  though  he 
seems  like  a  blockhead,  is  kind  and  gentle — 
il  a  vn  bon  caur.*^ 

And  as  the  pretty  little  maiden  of  Bor- 
deaux said  this,  there  was  just  that  moisture 
around  her  shining  black  eye,  that  convinced 
me  that  her  heart  too  was  good,  and  caused 
me  to  forget  the  diligence  and  my  compan- 
ions and  the  dreary  campagna  of  Landes,  in 
recalling  a  sweet  face  lighted  up  by  eyes  as 
lustrous,  three  thousand  miles  away,  which 
I  h(^d  should,  some  time  or  other,  regard 
me  with  an  expression  as  tender. 

In  this  delicious  reverie  I  relapsed  into  si- 
lence, and  blended  with  the  circumstances 
of  my  situation,  the  ride  in  the  huge  old  dil- 
igence with  the  Bordeaux  beauty  at  my  side, 
the  noise  of  the  conductor's  whip  and  the 
musical  French  oaths  with  which  he  now  and 
then  accosted  his  horses,  there  came  into  my 
hrain  recollections  of  poor  Laurence  Sterne 
and  his  Sentimental  Journey,  and  I  thought 
if  1  could  set  down  my  adventures  as  grace- 
fully and  pleasantly  as  he  did,  I  might  give 
to  the  world  some  pictures  that  would  not  be 
considered  inferior  to  his  own. 

fiy  and  by,  the  country  began  to  ascend, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  afar 
of,  through  the  mellowing  haze  of  the  after- 
noon, the  towers  of  a  great  cathedral. 

"It  is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Plains,"  said  my  fair  companion,  "and  if 
Monsieur  likes  paintings,  he  will  find  there 
some  brave  ones  indeed." 

"  Shall  we  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
it?'*  I  asked. 

"  There  will  be  a  change  of  horses  at  the 
village,"  she  replied,  "and  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  go  in." 

"Will  Mademoiselle  act  as  my  cicerone?  '* 

"Willingly,  and  we  shall  see  the  great 
beU  in  which  one  can  stand  up  with  an  um- 
brella hoisted  above  his  head,  and  the  bones 
of  Saint  Idelfonso  and  the  sword  with  which 


Peter  struck  off  the  ear  of  the  centurion's 
servant." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Plains, 
while  the  conductor  was  "  swearing  in**  the 
fresh  horses  at  the  village. 


After  a  while  we  arrived  at  the  village, 
and  leaving  the  diligence  our  whole  party 
rambled  off  to  the  cathedral,  whose  towers 
upon  a  nearer  approach,  seemed  to  me  taller 
and  vaster  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  was  an  immense  building  of  white  stone, 
and  richly  ornamented  in  the  most  elaborate 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  were 
wonderful  niches  in  the  exterior  occupied  by 
marvellous  saints,  and  over  all,  there  was  a 
profusion  of  tracery,  as  if  the  snows  of  many 
winters,  wreathed  into  all  fantastic  shapes  by 
the  winds  from  the  north,  had  hardened  there 
into  enduring  marble.  Around  and  among 
this  fret-work  a  creeper  of  evergreen  had 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  contrasted  with  the 
frost-like  appearance  I  have  mentioned,  as 
the  rhododendron  of  the  Alps  contrasts  with 
the  icy  surface  of  the  glacier. 

We  entered  the  building,  and  our  abb^  per- 
formed many  genuflexions,  and  Mademoiselle 
repeated  an  ave,  after  which  we  examined 
the  paintings  and  the  relics,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  ascend  the  tower  to  see  the  great 
bell,  when  the  conductor's  horn  warned  us 
to  return.  But  I  had  determined  to  see  the 
bell,  and  so  I  sent  word  to  the  conductor  that 
I  would  very  speedily  join  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  and  went  up  the  great  tower.  It 
was  a  long,  long  distance,  up  a  flight  of  wind- 
ing stone  stairs  that  ascended  spirally  in  the 
corner,  with  doors  opening  into  each  apart- 
ment of  the  structure,  of  which  there  were 
many.  I  did  not  however  enter  any  one  of 
these  lofts,  until  I  came  to  that  containing 
the  great  bell,  which  I  reached,  quite  ex- 
hausted and  out  of  breath.  The  bell  was  in- 
deed an  immense  one.  I  had  read  accounts 
of  the  enormous  bell  of  the  Kremlin  which 
was  never  swung,  and  I  had  been  stunned 
with  the  vibrations  of  many  gigantic  bells  in 
the  continental  minsters,  eloquent  with  the 
joy  or  lamentation  of  a  great  city.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  this  bell  were  to  be 
sounded,  I  should  have  preferred  to  be  ttzxty 
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miles  farther  on  my  way  to  Bordeaux.  In- 
deed, I  had  no  apprehensions  of  a  peal  while 
I  should  remain  in  the  tower,  for  it  did  not 
seem  hung  for  ordinary  service.  There  were 
no  wheels  attached  to  it,  hut  it  depended  by 
great  chains  from  some  huge  beams  over- 
head, and  was  elevated  perhaps  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  solid  oaken  floor  of  the  loft. 
Nothing  but  an  event  of  real  importance,  one 
would  think,  should  call  forth  the  tones  of 
such  a  bell.  The  inscription  on  the  bell  of 
Schaffhausen — 

Vivoa  voe(h^Mortuo9  plango—Futgura  frango— 

might  very  well  have  been  written  upon  it, 
but  though  its  sound  could  probably  have 
averted  a  thunderbolt,  it  should  only  have 
been  rung  when  some  national  benefaction 
had  been  achieved,  or  some  mighty  man  had 
died,  whose  death  was  like  the  fall  of  a  com- 
monwealth. 

What  appeared  strange  as  I  looked  upon 
this  monstrous  piece  of  human  workmanship, 
was  that  it  did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  great 
weight.  There  was  a  symmetry  in  its  pro- 
portions that  repelled  the  notion  of  ponde- 
rosity, and  it  did  not  once  occur  to  me  that 
to  raise  such  a  bell  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  ground  was  an  undertaking  of  do  litde 
difficulty.  Thus  admiring  it  and  feeling  a 
disposition  to  cultivate  its  acquaintance,  I 
bent  down  and  stood  erect  within  its  interior, 
which  resembled  some  hall  of  iron  such  as 
might  have  been  constructed  for  the  dungeon 
of  the  Inquisition.  Then  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  possessed  me,  and  fastened  me  to  the 
spot,  as  I  conjectured  how  horrible  a  fate 
would  be  confinement  under  such  a  bell. 
And  as  I  stood,  fully  under  the  influence  of 
this  fearful  fascination,  an  overpowering 
noise,  as  of  a  falling  edifice,  assailed  me,  and 
I  found  myself  shut  in  beyond  all  hope  of 
escape.  The  bell  had  fallen  and  I  w&a  con- 
signed  to  a  living  tomb.  The  first  emotion  of 
my  mind  at  this  dreadful  fact  was  that  of 
obstinate  incredulity.  The  thing  was  too 
monstrous  for  belief.  It  was  some  terrible 
nightmare  that  oppressed  me  rather  than  a 
reality.  But  alas !  the  sense  of  touch,  as  my 
fingers  came  in  contact  with  the  cold  metallic 
walls  of  my  prison-house,  at  once  cruelly 
undeceived  me.  It  was  all  too  real.  Around 
and  above  me  was  the  perdurable  mass  of 


iron  and  the  very  coldness  of  it  sent  a  deadly 
chill  to  the  heart.  In  a  frenzy  of  terror  I 
thought  to  throw  it  over  by  main  strength, 
but  as  well  might  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
move the  superincumbent  weight  of  Mont 
Blanc.  In  boyish  days,  I  had  sometimes 
derived  a  cruel  delight  from  witnessing  the 
motions  of  a  fly  imprisoned  in  an  inverted 
wineglass,  but  how  much  more  helpless  was 
my  own  present  condition  ?  Hope,  however, 
did  not  at  once  desert  me.  Surely,  I  thought, 
the  shock  of  the  bell's  fall  had  been  heard 
in  the  village  and  a  few  moments  would  bring 
the  inhabitants  to  the  church  to  learn  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  accident— or  my 
fellow  passengers,  alarmed  at  my  delay,  wovld 
return  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  my  deten- 
tion. Clinging  to  this  fond  belief,  I  strained 
my  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
upon  the  spiral  stairway,  but  in  vain.  The 
silence  of  the  grave  reigned  throughout  the 
vast  edifice.  Thus,  perhaps,  an  hour  passed 
away — ^an  hour  that  seemed  like  the  lapse  of 
ages.  All  this  time,  the  most  fearful  thoughts 
had  tortured  my  soul.  Had  I  indeed  looked 
my  last  upon  the  bright  landscapes  of  a  world 
I  loved,  and  was  I  doomed  to  die,  far  from 
the  country  of  my  birth,  without  even  the 
knowledge  of  my  direful  fate  on  the  part  (^ 
one  human  being?  And  to  die — ^how?  In  that 
one  interrogation,  what  presages  of  torment 
were  involved  I  Should  I  stifle  for  want  of 
breathing  space,  or  should  I  linger  days,  per- 
haps weeks,  wasting'  under  the  hand  of  fa- 
mine ?  Then  it  was,  after  such  reflections, 
that  I  gave  way  to  despair  and  rolled  upon 
the  floor  in  unutterable  agony. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my 
composure  to  think  more  calmly  upon  my 
situation,  I  discovered  that  the  fall  of  the 
bell,  while  it  had  not  torn  away  any  of  the 
massive  timbers  beneath  me,  had  yet  caused 
them  to  start  and  made  the  planks  on  which 
I  rested,  gape  open  to  an  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, not  enough  quite  to  enable  me  to  see 
with  distinctness  anything  in  the  apartment 
below.  The  towers  fronted  to  the  west  and 
the  rich  sunset  of  France  was  streaming  into 
every  lofl,  and  the  efiect  of  this  was  to  cause 
lines  of  light,  marked  by  the  divisions  of  the 
planks,  to  stretch  across  that  portion  of  the 
floor  covered  by  the  bell,  like  streaks  of 
gold  dust  trailed  along  a  pavement    How  I 
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dongto  these  faint  mementoes  of  the  outer  hope  of  life.     And  I  felt  of  the  blade,  very 

world!  and  as  they  grew  less  3nd  less  visible  tenderly,  in  the  dark,  and  assured  myself 

in  the  coming  twilight,  how  grim  and  dark  that  it  was  yet  whole,  though  sadly  notched 

destpair  settled  upon  me !     Suddenly,  when  by  the  use  I  had  made  of  it.     Perhaps  the 

these  streaks  were  brightest,  a  flood  of  mu-  ,  knife  would  fall  from  my  aching  grasp,  after 

«c  came  up  from  the  cathedral — clear  hu-  a  while,  into  the  lower  loft,  but  before  I  could 

man  voices  and  the  rich  tones  of  the  resound- ;  let  myself  through  the  opening,  and  then 

ing  organ — and  broke  upon  my  ear  as  the ,  what  reproachful  agony  would  be  mine  !  Oh 

rapture  of  the  heavenly  host.     I  had  heard  no,  I  held  it  much  too  tightly  for  that.     And 

the  Miserere  at  Rome,  when  the  full  power .  I  worked  on,  with  a  hopeful  spirit  until  the 

of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  had  been  invoked  blood  flowed  from  my  hands.     At  the  end 

to  celebrate  some  hallowed  day  in  the  Ro- "  of  an  hour,  1  could  pass  my  arm  freely  be- 

rnish  calendar,  but   how  poor   seemed   its  j  low,  and  in  this  act,  what  joyful  sensations 

highest  eflbrts  when    contrasted    with    the  I    experienced!     Then,  after   severe   labor 

vespers  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Plains!     The  I  with  the  knife,  1  could  introduce  my  leg  and 

music  gave  me  courage.     If  the  voices  of  fe-  this  emboldened  me  to  regard  my  ultimate 

male  singers,  I  thought,  can  be  heard  sod  is-  safety  as  assured.     Thus  hacking  away  for 

tinctly  by  me  here,  why  should  not  my  own  ^  life  at  the  enlarging  aperture.  I  had  at  last, 

cries  reach  the  worshippers  in  the  church  Pi  after  what  seemed  to  me  a  year  of  darkness 

And  I  cried  out  with  all  my  strength,  and  and  painful  toil,  cut  out  a  hole  of  a  diameter 

caught  the  echoes  of  my  own  shoutings —  as  great  as  my  body,  and  with  fervent  grati- 


they  found  no  other  hearer ! 

I  could  not  now  any  longer  perceive 
the  chinks  in  the  floor :  the  night  had  come 
down  and  covered  all  things  with  its  mantle 
of  darkness,  and  by  degrees,  I  became  be- 
numbed with  cold — ^for  the  air  without  was 
frosty.  Drawing  myself  up  to  husband  the 
heat  of  my  body,  I  thrust  my  hands  deep  in 
my  pockets,  when,  Merciful  Providence  I  I 
feh,  what  in  the  extremity  of  my  alarm  I  had 
forgotten  was  there, — a  strong  and  servicea- 
ble pocket-knife.  As  the  drowning  mariner 
grasps  the  rope  which  has  been  thrown  to 
him,  I  clutched  it,  and  kissed  it  in  a  trans- 
it o(}oy,  regarding  it  as  the  certain  instru- 
ment of  my  escape. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  I  lost  no 
time  in  beginning  to  hew  out  a  hole  in  the 
floor  o[  sufficient  size  to  admit  my  body. 
Thu  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  very  easy 
a&ir.  The  seasoned  timber  yielded  with 
great  difficulty  to  my  eflTorts  with  the  blade, 
and  my  hands  were  seriously  blistered  before 
I  had  succeeded  in  cutting  an  aperture  large 
enoigh  for  the  admission  of  my  finger.     Still  I  Now,  if  I  could  in  any  way  reach  one  of 


tude  I  gave  thanks  to  the  great  Ruler  of  all 
things,  that  a  way  of  escape  had  been  open- 
ed to  me  from  a  living  sepulchre. 

But  until  the  morning  light  should  discover 
to  me  the  apartment  underneath,  I  dared  not 
attempt  leaving  my  place  of  confinement ; 
the  distance  to  the  next  floor  might  be  so 
great  as  to  make  the  fall  a  dangerous  one, 
and  I  must  therefore  await  the  coming  of  the 
day.  When  the  earliest  beams  at  last  pene- 
trated the  building,  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  between  the  loft  containing  the  bell, 
and  the  floor  immediately  below,  was  an  un- 
interrupted distance  of  at  least  eighty  feet ! 
My  exultation,  then,  had  been  premature, 
for  how  should  I  descend  ?  There  was  but 
one  means  that  I  thought  practicable.  Passing 
up  and  down  the  entire  height  of  the  tower, 
through  holes  bored  in  each  floor,  were  strong 
ropes  connected  with  other  and  smaller  bells 
higher  up,  which  together  formed  a  chime. 
These  bells  had  rung  the  quarters  in  my  ear 
the  live-long  night,  as  I  lay  cutting  through 
the  floor  in  the  manner  already  described. 


when  I  was  enabled  to  feel  the  other  side  of 
the  plank,  I  gained  fresh  encouragement  and 
redoubled  my  exertions.  A  shudder  would, 
BOW  and  then  come  over  me,  as  I  thought  of 
the  imminent  hazard  of  the  blade's  break- 
ing (there  was  but  one)  against  the  firm 
wood,  and  my  thus  being  again  bereft  of  all 


these  ropes,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  down,  although  the  lacerated  condi- 
tion of  my  hands  did  not  favor  the  underta- 
king. But  how  accomplish  this  ?  It  could 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  position 
1  occupied,  to  the  spot  where  any  one  rope 
passed  through  the  loft,  and  how  could  I  pos- 
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sibly  hope  to  project  myself  so  far  ?  I  had 
no  faculty  of  walking,  like  a  fly,  on  the  ceil- 
ing, nor  could  I  imitate  Monsieur  Marzetti, 
the  Brazilian  Ape,  in  jumping  from  one  side 
of  a  room  to  the  other.  And  so  I  abandoned, 
for  a  time,  all  idea  of  descending  by  the  ropes. 
But  it  instantly  recurred  to  me  that  I  had 
read  many  accounts  of  felons  escaping  from 
prison  by  means  of  ropes  made  of  their  clo- 
thing, and  I  set  myself  to  cutting  every 
available  garment  into  strips,  out  of  which  I 
made  a  long,  and  I  hoped,  a  strong  cable. 
Fastening  one  end  of  this  securely,  I  let  it 
down  with  the  intention  of  instantly  sliding 
along  it  myself.  Judge  my  exceeding  dis- 
appointment when  the  other  end  did  not  reach 
the  floor  beneath  by  thirty  feet !  What  to 
do  in  this  extremity  I  knew  not.  For  hours 
I  sat  in  a  state  of  indecihion,  endeavoring 
meanwhile  to  persuade  myself  that  some 
one  would  come  to  my  relief;  but  though, 
from  the  seraphic  melodies  of  the  matins 
which  floated  up  to  my  ear  upon  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  I  was  assured  that  many  per- 
sons had  entered  the  building  for  morning 
worsl^p,  I  caught  no  footfall  on  the  stone 
stairway  of  the  tower,  and  though  I  again 
shouted  for  help  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  it 
was  evident  enough  that  no  one  had  heard 
roe.  At  length,  when  the  chimes  had  sound- 
ed the  hour  of  noon,  and  nobody  had  yet 
appeared  to  give  me  assistance,  I  reflected 
that  the  more  I  deferred  attempting  my  de- 
liverance, the  less  able  would  I  be  to  e fleet 
it,  by  reason  of  my  enfeebled  condition  from 
hunger,  and  so  I  determined  upon  descend- 
ing my  rag-cable,  in  the  hope  that  by  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  I  might  catch  hold  of  one 
of  the  bell  ropes  before-mentioned.  This  I 
did  cautiously,  and  I  was  overjoyed  to  find 
my  cable  so  strong.  I  slid  down  perhaps 
twenty  feet,  and  had  already  begun  the  pen- 
dulous movement  which  was  to  carry  me  to 
a  means  of  safety,  when,  to  my  inexpressi- 
ble horror,  my  miserable  dependence  snap- 
ped and  I  fell — down— down  interminable 
depths — ^but  where  ? — 

Where  ?  Be  quieted,  good  reader,— into 
the  lap  of  Mademoiselle,  the  brown  beauty 
of  Bordeaux — sitting  there  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  diligence — ^and  the  first  sound  that 
greeted  my  ear  after  this  terrific  fall,  was 
that  of  Pierre's  voice  : 


** By  my  faith.  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you 
have  slight  regard  for  the  comfort  of  a  lady, 
that  you  should  take  your  repose  in  Made- 
moiselle's lap." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  manage  your  own  af- 
fairs. Monsieur  Pierre,"  said  the  maiden, 
with  empresBemerd. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  some  degree  of  con- 
fusion. There  before  me  in  the  corner  sat 
the  purple-faced  abb6,  and  there  was  Pierre, 
looking  '  pistols  and  coflTee'  at  his  innocent 
American  fellow-traveller,  and  here  was  I, 
unconscious  of  offence,  though,  truth  to 
speak,  reclining  in  the  lap  of  Mademoiselle 
after  a  fashion  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  our  previous  acquaintance  to  justify. 

*^ Pardon,  mademoiselle,''  said  I,  "but  I 
have  been  dreaming." 

"And  Monsieur's  dreams,"  interrupted 
the  abb^,  "  have  been  none  of  the  pleasant- 
est,  I  fancy,  since  you  have  been  as  restless 
as  a  lunatic." 

"  Indeed  they  have  not,"  I  replied,  shud- 
dering yet  to  think  of  my  recent  imaginary 
adventures. 

"  Voila,*  said  the  young  lady,  "  here  is 
the  village  of  which  I  told  you,  and  there  is 
the  old  cathedral ;  shall  we  go  to  it  ?" 

I  intimated  my  assent,  but  the  conductor, 
having  been  previously  worked  upon,  as  I 
half-suspected,  by  Pierre,  declared  we  had 
no  time  to  spare,  and  so  we  did  not  make  the 
pilgrimage.  I  looked  at  the  towers  out  of 
the  window  of  the  diligence,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  village,  but  they  appeared  so 
little  like  the  architecture  of  my  dream,  that 
I  did  not  regret  the  disappointment.  Indeed, 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Plains,  when 
seen  close  at  hand  is  so  little  imposing,  or 
otherwise  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Murray  in 
his  Guide  Book  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
speak  of  it  at  all. 


We  reached  Bordeaux  late  that  night,  and 
there  I  remained  a  fortnight.  One  evening, 
about  ten  days  after  our  arrival,  as  I  was 
walking  down  a  sequestered  path  of  the  Al- 
lies de  Toumy,  crushing  the  crisped  leaves  of 
autumn  beneath  my  tread,  I  met  Pierre  and 
my  pretty  compagnon  du  voyage,  who  wore 
upon  her  handsome  face  the  sweetest  smile 
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in  the  world.    They  had  been  married,  she 
said,  and  were  going  to  set  up  a  house  of 
their  own,  and  I  must  come  and  see  them. 
But  I  have  never  seen  Pierre  or  his  wife 

nnce. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT. 


BY  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLEY. 

Arise,  ari^e.  Sir  Launcelot, 

Such  prajer  sTaileth  oot  with  me— 
I  yield  not  to  the  suppliant  9igh, 

I  scorn  the  bended  knee  ; — 
To  hurer  dames,  more  lij^htly  won. 

Thus  lowly  kneel  and  humbly  sue ; — 
Humility  wins  not  the  heart 

That  pride  could  not  bubdae. 

I  doubt  tfae«  not.  Sir  Launcelot,— 

It  is  thy  heart  that  spcaketh  now ; 
I  well  may  doubt  the  suitor's  tongue, 

But  not  the  lorer's  vow. 
And  if  I  smile  upon  thy  suit, 

Some  cau:»e  of  smiling  it  may  be, 
That  one  who  sought  my  pride  to  bow, 

Hath  bowed  himself  to  me. 

I  saw  thee,  gay  Sir  Launcelot, 

The  noblest  of  the  festive  scene*- 
Thine  was  the  fairest  brow  of  all, 

And  thine  the  stateliest  mien ; 
Rejoicing  in  thy  high  estate, 

Thy  noble  blood,  thy  lineage  old, — 
The  heir  of  an  unsullied  name, 

And  of  uncounted  gold. 

With  cunning  skill,  Sir  Lsuncelot, 

Vou  sought  unto  the  world  to  prove 
The  power  of  your  manly  grace. 

The  Rtreiigth  of  woman*s  love  ;— 
You  linfcered  by  me  in  the  throng, 

Vou  sought  me  in  the  mazy  dance, 
And  triomplied  in  the  flitting  blush 

That  woke  beneath  your  glance. 

Thou  didst  not  know,  Sir  Lanncelot, 

When  stooping  from  thy  haughty  pride. 
That  mine  own  soul  between  us  placed 

A  barrier  strong  and  wide ; — 
The  high  nobility  of  soul 

WhoM  irusi  is  in  itself  alone. 
The  pride  that  will  not  stoop  to  ill'— 

These,  tlieae  were  not  thine  own. 

I  loved  thee  not.  Sir  Launcelot 

Whatever  whispering  tongues  may  tell-^ 
Believe  me  that  I  loved  thee  not, 

Yet  loved  thy  beauty  well— 
I  loved  atone  the  graceful  mien. 

The  haughty  lip.  the  raven  hair—. 
As  1  might  love  a  pictured  form,— > 

Misnuff  ike  tpirii  there. 


Full  many  a  high  and  titled  dame 

To  win  thee  doth  in  secret  sigh, 
And  many  a  fairer  hand  than  mine 

Thy  boasted  gold  may  buy  ; 
But  I,  who  own  no  princely  wealth. 

Who  came  of  no  immortal  line, 
Possess  a  soul  too  proud  to  stoop 

To  such  a  pride  as  thine. 
Riektnondm 


ARRIA.* 

Praxlamm  quidem  iUud  ^utdem  ferf%m  airingere, 
perfodere  pectus,  extrahere  jmgionvm,  perrigere  mariio. 
addere  voeem  immortalem  ae  ptpne  divinam — P(Stk  n oir 
DOLXT,  Med  tamen  ittafaeienU  dicentigue,  gloria  e<«ter- 
nitat  Mtie  oetdou  eranl, — Plin.  Ep.  lib.  Hi, 

And  yet  it  did  give  pain.  The  sharp  dag- 
ger cutting  its  way  through  the  nerves  of 
that  fair  bosom,  made  the  flesh  quiver  with 
agony,  just  as  certainly  as  it  caused  the  blood 
to  flow.  It  was  a  brave  soul  whose  habita- 
tion was  thus  rudely  assailed — one  of  the 
bravest — and  doubtless  it  was  filled  with 
scorn  of  its  earth-given  mate,  the  body,  that 
could  not  withstand  the  ictus  of  a  woman's 
feeble  hand.  But  with  all  its  bravery,  it 
could  not  truthfully  say,  non  dokt — that  is, 
tliat  the  being  made  up  of  soul  and  body, 
felt  no  pain.  And  yet  certainly  Arria  did 
not  mean  to  deceive,  in  this  hour  of  honesty 
and  solemnity,  her  idolized  husband  for  whose 
sake  she  was  dying,  that  she  might,  as  Pliny 
says,  atfbrd  him  at  once,  an  example  and  a 
solace  in  death.  No,  she  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  pain,  but  to  say  that  pain  itself  is 
easy  to  be  borne  by  a  resolute  mind — non 
dolet — my  Petus,  it  is  nothing.  Let  us  forget 
that  the  act  was  suicide,  and  was  intended 
to  prompt  her  husband  to  the  commission  of 
suicide.  Arria  thought  that  the  Gods  ap- 
proved the  magnanimity  which  disdained  a 
life  of  disgrace  or  even  of  adversity,  when 
the  way  of  honorable  death  (so  esteemed) 
was  open  to  the  brave.  And  if  the  act  was 
not  wrong,  how  noble  was  the  spirit  that 
prompted  it.     We  know  not   whether  most 

•"Arria.  Wife  of  Czecioa  Paetus.  When  her  husband 
was  oriiered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  put  an  end  to 
his  Hie,  A.  D.,  42,  and  hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stubbed 
herself,  handed  the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said, 
'Psius,  it  dues  not  paiu  me.* "— ;S//iW#  Clatuical  DiC' 
tiottary. 
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her  heroism  impresses  us,  or  ber  tenderness 
melts  us.  Suppose  a  painter  should  take  the 
scene  for  the  subject  of  a  picture,  (and  a  no- 
ble one  it  would  be,)  what  would  he  make 
the  characteristic  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance? Sublime  exaltation,  or  death-sur- 
Tiving  love?  The  deed  and  the  expression 
are  bold  enough  for  the  brain  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, while  Hector's  Andromache  never  loved 
her  lord  with  a  more  womanly  affection,  than 
Arria  did  her  Paetus  just  then. 

And  how  well  the  simple  Latin  phrase  ex- 
presses all,  and  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  give 
as  you  pleise  greater  significance  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  branch  of  the  idea — Pate  non 
dolei.  The  Latin  is  not  a  tender  language. 
It  is  strong  and  stately.  It  suits  very  well 
the  rough  camp-notes  that  Cesar  made  of  his 
campaigns,  and  it  is  just  the  proper  vehicle 
for  the  sententious  philosophy  of  Tacitus,  and 
Qibove  all,  it  was  glorified  in  the  oratory  of 
Cicero.  It  seemed  made  for  him :  how  he 
loved  its  swell,  and  caressed  and  adorned  it, 
as  a  knight  might  do  his  battle-horse  that  he 
trusted  in,  and  was  proud  of.  But  the  lan- 
guage never  was  tender,  even  in  the  hands 
of  Virgil.  But  Pcete  non  dolet,  is  like  the 
note  of  a  wounded  dove,  so  mournful,  with 
its  liquid  tone,  and  yet  so  uncomplaining. 
Try  to  translate  it — cela  ne  fait  point  nud,  is 
the  received  French  rendering,  but  how  cir- 
cumlocutory it  is,  and  therefore  how  dilute ! 
Besides,  it  is  not  true.  If  in  our  language 
we  say.  It  grieves  notf  we  have  a  brief  and 
literal  translation;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
neither  good  English  nor  good  sense.  It 
gives  no  pain,  has  just  the  same  faults  noticed 
in  the  French — want  of  strength  and  want  of 
tnith.  My  Padus  it  is  nothing — the  imitation 
that  we  have  given  of  it,  though  not  exact, 
and  perhaps,  for  the  occasion,  too  familiar  in 
its  tone,  seems  to  us  to  approach  somewhat 
to  the  happy  ambiguousness  of  the  original. 
Martial  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram ;  but  the  whole  scene  is  itself  so  epi- 
grammatic, so  compressed  and  so  completely 
ended  by  the  immortal  words,  that  any  writ- 
ten epigram  must  suffer  in  comparison. 

How  noble  a  thing  is  true  fortitude !  Put 
it  into  the  heart  of  a  Mutius  Scaevola  or  a 
Regulus,  a  Lucretia  or  an  Arria,  a  Martyr  or 
a  North  American  Indian;  and  it  attracts  all 
admiring  eyes.     When  the  soul  can  smile  at 


the  drawn  dagger  and  defy  its  point,  then  it 
vindicates  its  divine  essence. 

What  does  Pliny  mean  by  the  expression 
^^sed  tamen  ista  facienfi,  dicentiquej  gloria 
et  (Biemitas  ante  oculos  erant.  Do  those 
words,  gloria  et  (ztemitas  imply  nothing  more 
than  fame?  As  when  Horace  says,  non 
omnis  mortar — or,  as  Virgil  desires,  tollere  hu- 
mo,  victorgue  virum  volitare  per  oral  We 
think  they  mean  more.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  state  of  future  blessedness  ^'ere 
distinctly  announced  by  the  Creator  to  man, 
in  the  world's  primaeval  time,  and  though  the 
voice  had  been  so  far  unheeded  and  forgot- 
ten as  to  be  no  longer  understood,  still  its 
mighty  echo  was  reverberating  through  the 
world,  and  was  ever  and  anon  sounding  in 
the  hearts  of  the  worthiest.  It  excites  in 
our  breasts  a  painful  sympathy  to  read  the 
passages  scattered  through  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  which  reveal  to  us  those  whom 
we  are  proud  to  call  brethren,  groping  in 
darkness,  and  feeling  for  God,  if  haply  they 
might  find  him.  How  would  a  word  which 
the  humblest  of  us  could  speak,  have  render- 
ed luminous  their  darkened  speculations,  and 
have  given  rest  to  their  laboring  minds! 
How  meagre  at  best,  must  have  been  the 
spectacle  of  glory  and  eternity  that  played 
before  the  mind  of  the  heroic  Arria ;  and  yet, 
how  her  quick  spirit  caught  at  it ! 

The  Roman  ladies  must  have  been  (in 
their  way)  most  worthy  of  man's  love. 
Strength  is  man's  prerogative,  and  beauty 
woman's;  but  both  qualities,  in  different  de- 
grees, belong  to  the  most  highly  gifted  in 
each  sex.  Give  a  strong  man  beauty,  and 
you  make  him  the  Apollo  Belvidere ;  and  let 
a  beautiful  woman  have  just  strength  enough 
to  make  her  beauty  compact  and  her  charac- 
ter resolute,  and  you  make  her,  not  Juno, 
Minerva,  nor  Diana,  but  simply  perfect. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Latin  classics, 
that  the  Roman  men  duly  appreciated  female 
excellence.  They  insisted  much  on  the  ob- 
servance of  female  virtues,  and  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  housewifely  accomplishments, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  applaud  the  woman 
who  exhibited  a  masculine  share  of  virtue — 
bravery — ^that  great  word  in  the  Latin  vocab- 
ulary. But  of  woman  as  the  artificer  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  the  cherished  companion 
of  man,  and  a  member  of  society  equally  im- 
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portant  as  himself,  though  in  a  different  way, 
tbev  had  but  little  idea.  Otherwise,  how 
could  their  great  Epic  have  been  composed 
without  exhibiting  a  single  female  character, 
except  a  guilty  one,  worth  a  second  thought? 
And  although  we  would  not  expect  the  Ly- 
dia*.  and  Lydes,  and  Chlocs  and  Galateas  of 
Horace  to  be  models  of  domestic  virtue ;  yet, 
hecould'not  have  written,  as  he  has  done,  so 
much  about  woman,  and  so  little  that  is  ap- 
preciative of  her  noble  qualities,  had  not  the 
general  sentiment  about  females  been  rather 
contemptuous.  If,  however,  the  influence  of 
woman  was  undervalued  in  the  better  days  of 
the  Empire,  its  power  for  evil  was  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  times  of  treachery,  licentious- 
ness and  blood. 

This  Csecina  Pztus  was  a  man  of  note  in 
the  days  of  Claudius,  and  if  ever  he  compared 
himself  with  his  wife,  doubtless  he  thought 
himself  vasfly  her  superior,  and  Arria  was 
of  the  same  mind;  and  yet,  see  how  things 
change !  If  you  now  take  up  a  classical  dic- 
tionary and  turn  to  his  name,  the  only  thing 
about  him  that  is  deemed  worthy  of  record,  is, 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  Arria. 

So  she  gave  him  her  love  and  service, 
while  she  could  live  for  him  and  with  him, 
then  gave  him  her  life  to  encourage  and  so- 
lace him  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  finally, 
has  bestowed  immortality  upon  his  name. 
Could  a  wife  do  more  ?  And  all  that  she  did 
and  sufiered,  ail  her  enduring  love  and  un- 
flinching heroism,  her  scorn  of  life,  and  pre- 
caption  of  eternity,  seem  to  us  to  be  symbol- 
ised in  those  words  which  Pliny  calls  immor- 
tal, and  almost  divine,  and  which  the  oflener 
we  repeat  them,  acquire  more  and  more  a 
mystic  significancy  in  our  ears — Mi  PiETE 
xondolet! 


(Bttitor'5  €nhlf. 


Lord  Bacon's  acceptance  of  presents — 
iribes,  as  his  enemies  csdled  them, — has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  custom  and  pre- 
cedent It  appears,  however,  from  his  own 
showing,  that  he  could  appreciate  in  another 
the  dignity  of  refusing  them — 

'^TIioiiiM  Mora  had  pent  him  by  a  puitor  in  chance- 
i?itwo  tpver  flaffons.  When  they  were  presented  by 
tiN|Ecaiicoian*a  aerraot,  he  aaid  to  one  of  bit  men,  *  Have 
kw  to  the  cellar,  and  let  him  have  of  my  \>en  wine ;  * 
■Bit  loniinj^  to  the  aervant,  aaid, '  Tell  f  hy  master,  friend 
if  be  likit  it,  let  him  not  aparo  it.'  "'-ApoiOuffnit :  23. 

Vol.  XIX— 8 


"As     WE    WILL    AM)    NOT    AS    THE    WINDS 

will" — ^'7m  ffre  do.  nos  defeirs  bi en  plus  (jfu'au 
\ftre  des  venff — was  the  motto,  taken  from  a 
I  French  dramatist,  whicli  was  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  eighteen  years  of  map^azine  exis- 
tence have  demonstrated  the  pro})riety  of  the 
selection.  Since  that  time,  similar  literary 
ventures  have  put  to  sea,  bravely  enough, 
rode  the  waves  for  a  day  gracefully,  and  then 
either  rotted  away  in  that  dead  calm  which 
follows  the  subsidence  of  the  popular  breeze, 
or  run  upon  the  breakers  of  bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile  the  course  of  our  barque  has  been 
steadily  onward,  and  though  frequently  the 
winds  have  been  adverse,  and  disaster  seem^* 
ed  to  impend  over  cargo  and  crew,  we  still 
float,  and  hang  out  yet,  in  a  spirit  rather  of 
hopelessness  than  of  defiance,  that  ancient 
motto  which  implies  the  supremacy  of  force 
of  will  over  all  dangers  and  ditiiculties. 

But  to  drop  the  figure,  (which,  truth  to 
say,  was  begiiuiing  to  give  us  some  trouble, 
like  a  rapier  forever  getting  between  the  legs 
of  a  clown,)  the  Messenger  enters,  with  the 
present  number,  its  Nineteenth  year,  and  as 
some  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
its  business  affairs,  since  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  our  readers,  we  take 
occasion,  in  wishing  each  and  all  of  them  a 
"  Happy  New  Year,*'  to-^fty^  a  few  words  of 
its  future  prospects.  <^irstly,J.then,  a  glance 
at  our  Prospectus  wilT  SKow  that  the  price 
of  subscription  to  the  Messenger  has  been  re- 
duced to  Three  Dollars  per  annum.  This 
step  was  resolved  upon,  not  because  we  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  literary  pabulum 
we  gave  the  public  annually  was  worth  Five 
Dollars,  but  Irom  a  desire  on  our  part  to  place 
the  magazine  within  the  reach  of  the  largest 
possible  number,  and  to  address  the  widest  pos- 
sible circle  of  readers.  That  in  thus  dimin- 
ishing our  receipts,  the  expenses  of  publica- 
tion remaining  the  same,  we  must,  to  save 
ourselves  against  loss,  very  greatly  increase 
the  subscription  list — is  a  sum  so  plain  that 
it  will  not  require  tlie  aid  of  algebraic  quan- 
tities to  work  out  its  solution.  But  we  have 
the  largest  confidence  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple will  sustain  us  in  what  we  have  done,  and 
that  before  the  year  1853  closes,  the  Messen- 
ger will  visit  portions  of  the  country  where  it 
has  rarely  been  before,  and  be  regarded  as  a 
fireside  companion  by  many  persons  who  have 
hitherto  known  it  only  by  reputation. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  the  South- 
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ern  people  needed  literary  organs,  through 
which  to  address  the  educated  classes  of 
Christendom,  it  seems  to  us  that  time  is  the 
present.  Never  before  have  the  forces  of' 
fanaticism  been  so  banded  together  to  com- 
pass the  destruction  of  Southern  interests. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  past  twelve  months,  a 
furor  excited  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by 
an  abolition  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  New 
England  woman,  such  as  nothing  else  has 
heretofore  been  able  to  create — a  furor  which 
has  turned  upon  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  indignation  of  all  mankind,  and 
left  the  Yankee  authoress,  like  the  fisherman 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  in  stupified  astonishment 
at  the  genius  she  had  conjured  up.  In  al- 
most every  foreign  publication  of  note — in 
England  and  on  the  continent — this  misera- 
ble tissue  of  falsehoods  and  abominations  has 
been  highly  commended  and  American 
slaveholders  have  been  denounced  as  mon- 
sters of  oppression.  From  the  Reime  des 
Deux  Mondes  and  the  Allgemein  Zeitung 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  journal  that 
dribbles  out  its  daily  nonsense  to  the  citizens 
of  a  provincial  town,  the  press  of  Europe 
(with  rare  exceptions)  have  selected  the 
Southern  States  of  America  for  their  most 
withering  denunciation  and  noble  rage.  In 
England,  the  assaults  upon  us  have  been  pe- 
culiarly malignant.  All  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  the  English  people— <jvery  shade  of 
political  sentiment  and  every  tinge  of  reli- 
gious faith — are  found  to  agree  at  least  in 
one  thing — abhorrence,  real  or  assumed,  of 
negro  slavery.  The  North  British  Review 
for  once  sings  the  same  tune  with  Black- 
wood, and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  sits 
down  in  Stafford  House  in  the  most  sisterly 
manner,  with  Mary  Howitt  and  other  *  strong- 
minded  women  *  of  the  school  of  reform,  who 
could  no  more  get  into  the  circle  of  St. 
James's,  than  they  could  get  into  heaven. 
Even  the  Times,  which  dared  to  hint  that 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  was  not  altogether  with- 
out faults,  has  sung  its  palinodia  in  a  review 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  It  is."  Of  course 
everybody  understands  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Britain  to  break  up,  at  any  hazard,  the 
Union  of  these  States — hence  her  industrious 
efforts  to  widen  the  breach  which  already  ex- 
ists between  the  Northern  and  Southern  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  if  we  should  retaliate,  by  sug- 
gesting to  the  Irish  nation,  that  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  live,  might  be  readily 
enough  relieved  through  one  means  alone — 
severing  the  Act  of  Union— the  rose-water 
philanthropy  of  Stafford  House  and  the  sham 
sympathy  of  the  reviewers,  would  alike  re- 
lapse into  silence.  But,  enough  of  this  Eng- 
lish hypocrisy.  Our  object  in  referring  to  it, 
is  to  show  that  in  view  of  the  position  now ' 


occupied  by  the  slaveholding  States  of  Amer- 
ica, single  against  the  world,  it  becomes  them 
to  sustain  their  literary  journals  as  the  best 
means  of  self-defence.  That  the  Messenger 
has  always  come  up  to  the  contest  between 
Southern  institutions  and  fanatical  zeal- 
otry with  a  willing  heart,  and  often  with  oo 
feeble  arm,  its  pages,  ever  since  the  first 
number  saw  the  light,  will  abundantly  prove. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  South- 
ern people   should  generously  support  their 
literary  journals,  of  great  moral  significance. 
The   periodical  supplies,   in  every  society, 
what  is  of  no  small  value,  a  depository  for 
the  chance  ideas  of  thinking  men,  which,  for 
want  of  such  keeping,  would  be  altogether 
lost  to  the  world.     In  this  way,  it  acts  most 
beneficially  in  eliminating  the  literary  talent 
of  the  community,  and  garnering  up  every 
fragment  of  intellect.     It  is  astonishing  bow 
much  of  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  a  people 
is   thus    made  available,    which    otherwise 
would  have  passed  away  as  unprofitably  as 
the  unuttered  minstrelsy  of  those  "  in^ori- 
ous  Miltons'*  of  whom  Gray  has  informed  as. 
In  the  pages  of  the  Messenger  for  past  yean, 
may  be  found  many  valuable  thoughts  which 
would  never  have  been  committed  to  paper 
but  for  its  existence,  and  much  poetic  senti- 
ment, that  would  have  <*  blushed  unseen," 
had  it  not  found  an  appropriate  parterre  in  a 
home  publication.     We  hope  to  be  useful,  in 
this  manner,  hereafter.     Recognizing  talent 
wherever  we  shall  find  it,  we  hope  to  fumidi 
a  magazine  which  shall  faithfully  reflect  the 
Southern  intellect,   and,  working  togethei 
with   the    several  literary   papers    and  re- 
views in  other  parts  of  our  section  of  the 
Union,  shall  represent  worthily  the  Southen 
people  in  the  world  of  letters. 

In  submitting  these  remarks,  it  is  propei 
for  us  to  acknowledge  our  appreciation  of  thi 
kindness  of  those  old  friends  who  have  sc 
long  lent  us  their  assistance  as  subscribers 
and  contributors,  and  of  those  gentlemen  o: 
the  press  who  have  endeavored  to  place  th< 
claims  of  the  Messenger  properly  before  tb< 
public.  Our  new  friends  and  subscribers  w< 
greet  with  'the  compliments  of  the  season, 
and  the  hope  that  when  we  become  bettei 
acquainted,  we  shall  only  like  each  other  th( 
more. 


We  were  not  aware,  previous  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  letter,  that  so  distin- 
guished  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Yellowplush— 
or  Yellowsplush,  as  we  perceive  he  sieiu 
himself — was  anywhere  in  our  vicinity.  W< 
understand  he  precedes  his  more  distin* 
guished  master,  who  will,  before  many  weeks 
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visit  to  the  South.  The  letter — we 
it  a  portion  of  it— will  speak  for  itself: 
.  Mr.  Yellowplush's  writings,  it  is  re- 
rith  grace  and  spirit 

S    rEU.OWSPLUSH    ESQUIRE     TO    THE 
2CESS£KrG£R. 


itA  not  ny  that  the  crate  pleasure  loentioned  was 
red  hi  the  paflawmence  of  the  fiateman  **  Chil- 

find  in  tbem  my  deer  sir  that  knovilty,  that  new- 
y  say,  so  delightful  to  the  blaszy  man,  which  om 

am  sorry  to  say  1  am.    I  beg  to  call  your  at- 

0  the  *ighly  hartistic  character  of  these  tru  pro- 
all  have  very  properly  dezignatcd  them,  and 

becHssory  manor  in  which  1  shall  be  kompelled 
will  Bot  be  found  wholly  uoegsepshunable  to 
rmerous  reders. 

1 1  shall  be  able  more  prespicuouslee  to  igspress 
X  if  1  throw  my  hobservations  in  a  dram-atic 

1  order  to  do  this  with  that  himaginative  grace 
my  brother  vaUf-de  /rttr(Bulwig  and  other  sel- 
lers) say  I  am  remawkable,  permit  me  to  trans 
Co  the  Theatre  and  relate  a  little  inside-ent  kar- 
of  the  subjic  in  'and.  I  was  sitting  lisning  with 
has  to  the  pufiawmince  of  the  piece  known  as 
IS  Pet" — which  is  inigspressibly  adecktink  to 
li — and  when  the  eldest  of  the  **  Children"  ar- 
ia passage  where — with  many  tiers — the  **  pet " 

0  the  amutemUite  of  the  riehf  and  the  shame  and 
hey  caste  upon  the  pour:— when  the  young  lady 

parrygraf  in  question  I  was  overkum  1  must 
id  hinstantaneously  dizzolv'd  into  a  flud  of  teres, 
lible  was  my  hagitation,  that  it  was  the  means 
hanention  to  myself  from  the  whole  hawdience. 
not  so  inigsperienced  and  grene — if  I  may  use 
tly  inhelligant  word — as  I  was  once,  when,  as 
ed  friend  Balwig  igspresses  it,  I  was  **  drcming 
t  where  the  ratlie  vilets  dwell !  " — the  time  has  | 
1 1  was  a  shamed  of  my  emoshuns.  Therefore 
IS  addressed  in  the  following  inhelligant  words ; 
sint  cryia ! ' 

Btanyously  turned — and  feelink  confidence  from 
loomed  as  my  honored  Master  Mr.  Tituiarsh  dia- 
Df»elf  in  the  "Book  of  Snubs" — hobserved  to  the 

1  last  spoke : 

iend,  it  greaves  me  to  see  you  thus  tumink  into 
«  mf>sl  hellei;ated,  and  hennobling  hinstincts  of 

*art.  I  wepe  sir  because  1  am  hafiected  sir! — 
rmed  sir!  I  am  delited,  sir ' — I  hope  sir  afler 
planation  I  shall  he  permitted  to  applaud  the 
Dce  in  the  fiishun  most  hagreeable  to  myself. ' 

dignified  hezpressions  'ad  their  haflect.    I  was 
to  dissolve  in  tiers  in  piece, 
ittle  inside-ent  goes  only  to  sho  the  egstreme 
the  hacting.    I  could  hexaust  my  time  and  your 

in  relatink  the  many  hanecdotes  of  these 
little  pnffawmers  which  my  memory  efibrds  me : 
the  tremblink  and  shudderink  of  the  whole  hau- 
ihe  deth  of  little  Richard  3 — the  inigspressible 
oTdeligbt  egsperienced  from  the  komedy  kalled 
igKapple; "  which  is  suttnly  hadmirable;  het- 


ritink  is  puspickuwus,  and  greasefully  hat  rack-tivc.  I 
am  afraid  the  wandering  and  krewd  reniarx  I  have  here 
sit  down,  will  skessly  be  konsidered  worthy  of  a  riter  o^ 
I  say  it  umbly — the  pozishun  I  injoy.  I  must  also  beg 
you  to  parding  the  length  of  my  parrygraf.  I  have  rit  more 
than  I  igspected.  My  igskuse,  my  only  igskuse  is  that  the 
subjic  incensebly  dm  me  fourth. 

**  Parding  my  'astily  written  sellables  and  believe  me 
withdistinguishtcunsidderashun,  your  frend  and  servant. 

Chawu  Yellowsplusu. 


Uewskm,  air,  hallow  me  to  hoffer  my  egscuseb 

Tid,  imlitrmry ,  and  disconoecced  karakier  of  this 

I  tfaiiik  1  may  aild  without  beiag  anienible  to 

ofcooMle  or  wnmity^  that  my  uaatii  manor  of 


Chancellor  Oxensteirn  said,  that  few  peo- 
ple knew  how  little  wisdom  it  required  to 
govern  a  nation.  We  understand  that  this 
question  came  up  directly  in  a  recent  debate 
in  our  Legislature ;  in  the  course  of  which,  it 
was  asserted  that  insanity  does  not  disqualify 
a  man  to  make  laws,  because  no  such  disa- 
bility is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution! 
Something  like  this  has  been  familiar  enough 
to  us  in  practice,  however  novel  in  theory: 
and  we  suppose  the  force  of  the  precedents 
is  now  to  be  consolidated  into  a  principle  of 
law.  (Were  the  scene  of  this  debate  in  any 
other  legislature  than  our  own,  we  might  sus- 
pect that  some  members  would  consider  it  a 
question  of  self-defence,  and  cry  out  with 
Burns — 

"There's  a  heretic  blast 

Has  been  blawn  in  the  West, 

That  what  is  no  te/ue  must  be  fumsease." 

But  of  course  we  can  entertain  no  thought  so 
injurious  to  the  learning  and  sagacity,  collec- 
tive and  individual,  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia.) 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  sailor's  an- 
swer to  the  footpad — 

"  Give  me  your  money,  or  Fll  blow  your 
brains  out!  ** 

"  Blow  away  then,  and  be  d— d  to  you  ! 
A  man  can  get  along  well  enough  without 
brains,  but  not  witliout  money !  " 


In  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette  for  De- 
cember 18th,  we  observe  the  valedictory  ad- 
dress of  W.  C.  Richards,  Esq.,  who  retires 
from  all  connexion  with  the  work  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  and,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  the  editor  in  chief.  Mr.  Richards 
will  hereafter  reside  in  New  York,  to  which 
city  he  transfers  the  publication  of  the  School- 
fellow, a  juvenile  periodical  that  has  risen  to 
great  favor  under  his  auspices.  The  edito- 
rial mantle  of  the  Gazette  has  fallen  upon 
Paul  H.  Hayne,  Esq.,  long  known  to  the 
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readers  of  the  Messenger  as  a  poet  of  no  or- 
dinary gifts.  We  esteem  it  a  rare  piece  of 
good  fortune  to  have,  as  a  fellow-worker  in 
the  cause  of  Southern  Literature,  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Hayne,  and  we  predict  for  the 
Gazette  in  his  hands,  a  wide  and  ever  in- 
creasing popularity.  To  Mr.  Richards  we 
tender  our  best  wishes  for  his  abundant  suc- 
cess in  the  new  field  of  labor  he  has  chosen. 


The  following  is  as  neat  a  specimen  of  the 
classic  pun,  as  we  remember  to  have  met 
with  anywhere — to  say  nothing  of  the  sar- 
casm— 


**  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in  Eng- 
land, dhrers  of  the  great  counsellors  were  presented  from 
the  French  with  jewels ;  the  Lord  Henry  Howard,  behig 
then  EUurl  of  Northampton,  and  a  counsellor,  was  omitted. 
Whereupon  the  king  said  to  him,  '  My  Lord,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  the  rest  f ' 
My  Lord  answered  according  to  the  fable  in  iEsop— 
Nan  •urn  Gallus,  Uaque  mm  reperi  gtmmam.* — Bacon^t 
Apothegms:  203. 


Talking  of  puns,  we  are  tempted  to  insert 
one  of  domestic  origin,  which  has  not  (so  far 
as  we  know)  appeared  in  print — 

A  party  in  the  country,  engaged  in  hare- 
hunting,  being  much  annoyed  by  the  slow 
motions  of  an  old  dog  named  "  Time,"  finally 
drove  him  off,  relying  upon  the  younger  and 
more  active  curs  of  their  following.  B  ut  they 
started  no  more  hares :  and  one  of  the  party, 
becoming  satisfied  that  they  had  depised  and 
banished  the  very  best  of  their  four-footed 
auxiliaries,  exclaimed — 

**  We  take  no  note  of  Time,  hut  by  his 

lossr' 


A  friend,  who  frequently  "  makes  his  mark*' 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  thus  chroni- 
cles for  our  benefit  a  capital  Irish  repartee — 


One  cold  winter  day. 

As  we  rode  in  a  sleigh, 
We  saw  that  the  wind  made  our  Irishman  shiver : 

So  a  buflalo  hide 

By  the  party  innide 
Was  flung  out  to  Aleck,  to  serre  as  a  **  kiver.** 

He  turned  it  about 
With  the  hairy  side  out. 

And  round  his  broad  shouldera  began  to  secure  it — 
•*  Why,  Aleck,  I  say- 
Do  you  wear  it  that  way  ? — 

Fa^ '  mtd  a'rU  it  ike  va^tbat  the  h^galo  wore  UP' 


In  a  foregoing  paragraph,  we  have  referred 
to  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  upon 
American  slavery,  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel.  As  a  grati- 
fying exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  note 
a  very  caustic  review  of  "  Uncle  Tom"  m 
the  '*  British  ^rmy  Despaicht*'  for  a  copy  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Coi.  Samuel  Colt, 
the  well-known  inventor  of  the  Repeating 
Pistols.  The  writer  must  belong,  we  think, 
to  the  Ordnance,  for  he  understands  the  throw- 
ing of  hot  shot  as  well  as  any  artillerist  of 
the  army.  See  how  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  authoress — 

*' We  have  not  reviewed  Uncle  Tom*$  CoMiifCbieflj  be- 
cause we  felt  our  views  of  the  tendency  and  nature  of  that 
work  to  be  so  hostile  that  we  could  scarcely  judge  of  it  in 
a  proper  critical  manner.  We  believe  it  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain raelodrumtitic  power,  equal  in  pathos  to  the  "*  Green 
Bushes"  at  the  Adelphi,and  in  incident  to  a  popular  novel 
something  between  the  style  of  Eugdne  Sue  and  George 
Reynolds.  But  we  believe  it  also  to  be  devoid  of  truth, 
principle  and  reality,  and  that  its  tendencies  are  highly 
mischievous  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
In  saying  this,  we  entirely  acquit  its  authoress,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  <^  any  evil  desire,  any  wicked  feelmg,  or  intended 
falsehood.  That  lady,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  a  most 
excellent,  as  she  is  undoubtedly  a  very  talented  person. 
We  fully  give  her  credit  for  good  motives;  we  doubt  not 
that  she  believes  herself  entrusted  with  a  mission,  as  much 
as  ever  did  any  **  eminent  female,"  from  Maria  Leczinska 
to  Johanna  Southcote.  We  can  imagine  her  to  be  en- 
dowed with  an  awful  sense  of  womanhood,  and  to  make— 
if  ever  she  condescended  to  such  task,  since  the  second 
edition  of  her  book  was  sold— about  the  worst  dumplings 
that  were  ever  placed  upon  a  dirty  table-cloth  in  a  slov- 
enly parlor.  We  can  imagine  that  she  writes  a  big 
scrawling  handjWitli  the  letters  all  backwards,  avoiding 
neatness  with  pains-taking  precision — her  voice  is  proba- 
bly harsh,  her  attitude  imposing,  and  she  will,  or  does* 
wear  her  own  grey  hair  in  the  mother-o^a-nation  style. 
Still  we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  she  did  not  do  anything 
rather  than  what  she  has  done,  with  all  the  busy  enthu- 
siasm of  a  woman  in  breeches." 


The  lectures  at  the  Athenaeum  have  com- 
menced for  the  season.  The  holidays  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  seem  to  suspend  for 
a  time  all  business  (even  that  of  Legislation) 
have  occasioned  a  sort  of  interregnum  for 
the  last  week  or  two :  but  we  understand 
they  will  be  resumed  very  early  in  this  month, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the 
daily  papers.  Among  other  distinguished 
lecturers  who  are  expected,  we  have  heard 
the  names  of  Professor  William  B.  Rogers 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Professor 
Felton  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  the  well-known  lec- 
turer upon  Europe. 

We  beg  leave  to  remind  our  city  readers 
of  the  importance  of  encouraging  and  bus- 
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tainiag  this  institution;  founded  as  it  has 
been  bj  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  City 
Council,  and  connected  with  a  scheme  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  offered  means.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  known,  thai  ike  libraries  in  the 
miihenaum  bmUing  are  open  during  certain 
lunan  every  secular  day,  and  one  of  them  for  seih 
era!  hours  each  night,  to  all  visitors  who  desire 
to  consult  the  bo€^ ;  thai  this  privilege  is  se- 
cured  to  our  citizens  without  charge  or  fee  of 
any  sort :  and,  thai  no  one  need  feel  hesitation 
or  delicacy  about  exercising  it,  since  it  is  the 
condition  upon  which  the  library  rooms  were 
grimted  by  the  City  Council,  We  hope  ere 
bog  to  see  this  valuable  right  fully  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

We  understand  that  the  price  of  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  Athenasum  lectures  will 
be  reduced  hereafter  as  follows — for  one 
ticket  25  cents ;  for  each  additional  ticket 
12^  cents. 


Mr.  Gait's  bast,  on  exhibition  in  this  city, 
has  inspired  one  of  our  contributors,  who 
sonnetizes  it  as  follows : 


3Sottfts  nf  $m  SBfnrb. 


Psyche  looked  on  me  with  her  luminous  ey^ 
Psyche,  the  idol  of  all  poets'  dreama— 
Psyche,  a  liTiag  marmurof  the  streams 

God-haaated,  flowing  under  Grecian  nkies! 

Thii  Psyche  surely  breathed  in  fonner  years ! 
Sorely  this  brow  and  iawn-poised  head  were  known 
Fall  of  diTineat  life,  in  that  old  zone 

Of  bifh-waird  towns,  and  Dryad-haunted  meres  I 

They  koew  her  well,  those  noble  bards  of  Greece, 
And  honored  her  in  grand,  undying  Terse  : 
Shall  1  then,  writing  now  in  English,  nurse 

The  Inpe  of  standing  with  such  brows  as  these  f 

All  1  COB  ofier  take  thou— a  poor  sheaf 

Of  broken  arrows,  pointless :  whence  my  grief! 

L. 
1^.  IS,  1863. 


The  following  epigram  we  think  has^otn/— - 
the  most  important  feature  in  such  composi- 
ti(Kis  from  the  time  of  Martial  down  to  our 
own  day.  But  let  the  reader,  by  aU  means, 
judge  for  himself. 

When  Latin  I  stadied,  my  Ainsworth  in  hand, 
I  answered  my  teacher  that  8to  meant  io  tiand, 
Bat  if  asked,  I  should  now  give  another  reply. 
For  Secnee  means,  beyond  any  cavil,  to  lie. 
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MooRK.  Edited  6y  the  Righi  HanoraNe  Lord  Jekn 
RueeeU,  M.  P.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
600  Broadway.  1853.  Part  I.  [From  A.  Morria,  97 
Main  Street. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  a  proTision  in  the  will  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
constituted  his  literary  executor,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  publication,  such  papers,  letters  and  journals, 
left  by  the  poet,  as  he  should  deem  proper  for  that  pur- 
pose— the  design  of  the  testator  being  thereby  to  make 
provision  for  his  lamily.  To  this  task  the  worthy  baro- 
net haa  applied  himself,  after  a  certain  fashion,  and  we 
have  the  *  first  fruits*  of  his  labors  in  the  ninety-six  pages 
of  his  volume,  which  are  now  under  our  eye.  An  anrange- 
ment  haa  been  entered  into  with  Longman  for  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  'Memoirs'  in  Parts,  upon  such  terms,  we  aro 
gratified  to  learn,  as  will  place  the  poet's  widow  in  aeoB- 
dition  of  independence  for  life. 

The  career  of  Thomas  Moore,  extending  beyond  theallot- 
ted  three  score  years  and  ten  of  human  existence,  was  one 
which,  though  not  marked  by  any  striking  incidents,  pre* 
sents  as  interesting  a  study  ss  that  of  any  man  of  hia 
time.  He  was  bom  in  poverty  and  of  obscure  parents, 
yet  be  became  the  recipient  of  large  sums  of  money  and 
lived  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  earls.  In  a  society 
OS  brillisnt  as  tlie  world  has  ever  seen-— whose  circles 
were  lighted  up  by  the  radiant  wit  of  Sheridan  and  illus- 
trated by  the  hospitality  of  such  men  as  Holland — the 
little  Irish  poet  was  always  the  favored  guest  and  most 
conspicuous  lion.  Women  of  the  highest  rank  and  rarest 
beauty  contended  for  the  sweet  privilege  of  being  cele- 
brated by  bis  muse.  The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  (who 
afterwards  felt  so  keenly  the  satiric  shafts  of  the  poet«) 
condescended  to  thank  him  for  the  honor  implied  in  tha 
dedication  to  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  Odes  of  Anac- 
reon.  To  hear  the  gifted  song-writer  at  the  piano  sing 
one  of  his  own  exquisite  melodies  of  Erin,  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  which  the  proudest  peer  of  the  realm  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  In  mora  advanced  life, 
when  these  melodies  had  become  the  common  property 
of  all  who  spoke  the  English  language,  it  was  reserv- 
ed for  him  to  enjoy  his  laurels  in  literary  seclusion, 
though  thorns  were  afterwards  entwined  in  the  garland 
and  pierced  him  cruelly.  At  last,  in  comparative  neglect, 
after  so  much  of  fond  caressing,  in  narrow  circumstances, 
after  having  lived  *  like  a  gentleman,'  the  latest  survivor 
of  his  youthful  companions,  he  lay  down  in  lingering  im- 
becility to  die.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  story,  which  we 
need  not  dwell  upon. 

The  Preface  to  Part  I.  of  the  Afemotrf,  Jjpc,  contains  a 
meagre  and  most  unsatisfactory  sketch  of  Moore*s  literary 
life,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor*  The  plan  of  the  work  as 
therein  unfolded,  embraces  an  autobiography  of  the  poet 
till  the  age  of  twenty,  a  full  correspondence  between  the 
yeare  1800  and  1818,  and  a  journal  carefully  kept  from 
1818  down  to  tlie  period  of  the  poet's  last  illness.  We 
think  that  as  far  as  Lord  John  Russell's  editorial  laboure 
are  concerned,  we  are  likely  to  have  *  Right  Honorable* 
d illness  throughout  the  work,  for  the  critical  preface,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  is  as  flat  as  possible,  and  we  ob- 
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^erre  that  his  Lordship  has  caQtiously  stricken  out  of  the 
poet's  letters  all  the  gossip  and  sprigbtliness  which  lent 
to  them  their  greatest  charm.  It  is  as  if  his  Lordship, 
having  inrited  a  party  of  fnends  to  dine  with  him,  should 
give  private  instructions  to  his  servants,  by  all  means  to 
■open  the  champagne  an  hour  beforehand,  that  all  its  efler- 
>escence  might  escape.  The  autobiography  is  given  en- 
tire in  the  present  Part,  and  there  is  also  included,  by 
way  of  appendix,  an  account  of  the  duel  with  Jeffrey, 
which  is  quite  new  to  us.  The  provocation,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  caustic  article  of  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view on  the  *'0de8  and  Epistles."  The  preliminaries 
having  been  fully  arranged,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  meeting,  as  narrated  by  the  poet,  were  as  follows — 

**  I  must  have  slept  pretty  well ;  for  Hume,  I  remember, 
had  to  wake  me  in  the  morning,  and  the  chaise  being  in 
readiness,  we  set  off  for  Chalk  Farm.  Hume  had  also 
taken  the  precaution  of  providing  a  surgeon  to  be  within 
call.  On  reaching  the  ground  we  found  Jeffrey  and  his 
party  already  arrived.  I  say  **  party,"  for  although  Hor- 
ner only  was  with  him,  there  were,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
two  or  three  of  his  attached  friends  (and  no  man,  I  be- 
lieve, could  ever  boast  of  a  greater  number),  who,  in  their 
«ttjuety  for  his  safety,  had  accompanied  him,  and  were 
hovering  about  the  spot«*  And  then  it  was  that*  for  the 
first  tiflie«  my  excellcnit  friend  Jeffiney  and  I  met  foee  to 
fiioe«  He  was  standing  with  the  bag,  which  contained 
the  pistols,  in  his  hand,  while  Homer  was  looking  anx- 
iously around. 

**  It  was  agreed  that  the  spot  where  we  found  them, 
which  was  screened  on  one  side  by  large  trees,  would  be 
as  good  for  our  purpose  as  any  we  could  select ;  and  Hor- 
ner, after  ezpresaiug  some  anxiety  respecting  »ome  men 
whom  he  had  seen  suspiciously  hovering  about,  but  who 
now  appeared  to  have  departed,  retired  with  Hume  be- 
hind the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  pistols,  leav- 
ing Jeffrey  and  myself  together. 

**  All  this  had  occupied  but  a  very  few  minutes.  We, 
of  course,  had  bowed  to  each  other  on  meeting ;  but  the 
first  words  I  recollect  to  have  passed  between  us  was 
Jeffrey's  saying,  on  our  being  left  together,  *What  a 
beautiful  morning  it  is!'  'Yes,'  I  answered  with  a 
slight  smile,  'a  morning  made  for  better  purposes;'  to 
which  his  only  response  was  a  sort  of  assenting  sigh.  As 
our  assistants  were  not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  very 
expert  at  warlike  matters,  they  were  rather  slow  in  their 
proceedings;  and  as  Jeffrey  and  I  walked  up  and  down 
together,  we  came  once  in  sight  of  their  operations ;  upon 
which  I  related  to  him,  as  rather  ipropot  to  the  purpose, 
what  Billy  Egan,  the  Irish  barrister,  once  said,  when,  as 
he  was  sauntering  about  in  like  manner  while  the  pistols 
were  loading,  his  ontagooist,  a  fiery  little  fellow,  call- 
ed out  to  him  angrily  to  keep  his  ground.  '  Dont  make 
yourself  unaisy,  my  dear  fellow,*  said  Egan;  *  sure,  isn't 
it  bad  enough  to  take  the  dose,  without  being  by  at  the 
mixing  up  t' 

'*  Jeffrey  bad  scarcely  time  to  smile  at  this  story,  when 
our  two  friends,  issuing  from  behind  the  trees,  placed  us 
at  our  respective  posts  (the  distance,  I  suppose  having 
been  previously  measured  by  them),  and  put  the  pistols 
into  our  hands.  They  then  retired  to  a  little  distance ; 
the  pistols  were  on  both  sides  raised ;  and  we  waited  but 
the  signal  to  fire,  when  some  police-officers,  whose  ap* 
proach  none  of  us  had  noticed,  and  who  were  within  a 
eecond  of  being  too  late,  rushed  out  from  a  hedge  behind 
Jeffrey ;  and  one  of  them,  striking  at  Jeffrey's  pistol  with 

*  One  of  these  fnends  was,  I  think,  the  present  worthy 
Lerd  Advocate,  John  Murray. 


his  staff,  knocked  it  to  some  distance  into  the  field,  vrhile 
another  running  over  to  me,  took  possession  also  of  mine. 
We  were  then  replaced  in  our  respective  carriagesy  nod 
conveyed,  crestfallen,  to  Bow  Street" 

Every  body  remembers  the  mirth  occasioned  by  the 
rumor  which  went  abroad,  that  the  pistols  in  thie  famous 
duel  were  not  loaded  with  ball,  and  the  lines  of  Lord  By- 
ron concerning  Jeffrey  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewei 


Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye 

And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ? 

In  reference  to  this  rumor,  Mr.  Moore  says  that  vrben 
he  was  discharged  from  custody,  the  magistrate  refused 
to  give  up  the  pistols,  telling  him  that  while  his  own  pie> 
tol  contained  a  bullet,  none  was  found  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's,  so 
that  unfair  play  was  suspected.    The  account  proceeda  : 

**  Recollecting  what  Hume  had  told  me  as  to  the  task 
of  loading  the  pistols  being  chiefly  left  to  him,  and  obser- 
ving the  view  taken  by  the  officer,  and,  according  to  his 
account  by  the  magistrate,  I  felt  the  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed  to  be  anything  but  comfortable.  Nothing^  re- 
mained for  me,  therefore,  (particulariy  as  Hume  had  taken 
his  departure),  but  to  go  at  once  to  Homer's  lodginj^  and 
lay  all  the  circumstances  before  him.  This  I  did  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  him  at 
his  chambers.  I  then  told  him  exactly  what  the  officer 
had  said  as  to  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the  magistrate 
that  something  unfair  was  intended ;  and  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  I  recollect  freshly  the  immediate  relief 
which  it  afforded  me  when  I  heard  Horner  (who  bad 
doubtless  observed  my  anxiety)  exclaim,  in  his  honest 
and  manly  manner,  *  Don't  mind  what  these  fellows  say. 
I  myself  saw  your  friend  put  the  bullet  into  Jeffrey's  pis- 
tol, and  shall  go  with  you  instantly  to  the  office  to  set 
the  matter  right.'  We  both  then  proceeded  together  to 
Bow  Street,  and  Homer's  statement  having  removed  the 
magistrate's  suspicions,  the  officers  retumed  to  me  the 
pistols,  together  with  the  bullet  which  had  been  found  in 
one  of  them :  and  this  very  bullet,  by-the-bye,  I  gave  af- 
terwards to  Carpenter,  my  then  publisher,  who  requested 
it  of  me,  (as  a  sort  of  polemic  relique,  I  suppose),  and 
who,  no  doubt,  has  it  still  in  his  possession." 

We  shall  look  with  real  interest  for  ihe  ensuing  Parts 
of  this  work.    It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  style  of 
the  publication  is  exceedingly  good,  and  that  Part  I.  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  Moore  and  a  spirited  steel  engra- 
ving of  Sloperton  Cottage. 


Romance  op  Student  Life  Abroad. — By  Richard  B. 
KimbaUf  author  of  **  St.  Leger,"  etc.  New  York  :  ii, 
P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  10  Park  Place.  1852.  [From  A- 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  Parisian  student  of  these  pages  sought  the  French 
capital  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a  regular  course  of 
study,  involving  the  usual  attendance  on  the  Lectures  at 
the  University  and  the  vandevilles  at  the  Gaiet^,  and 
mixing  up  the  acquisition  of  surgical  knowledge  with  a 
close  observance  of  life  on  the  Boulevards.  His  views, 
however,  underwent  some  modification  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  he  became  possessed  of  a  desire  to 
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stsdy  life  and  character,  not  only  as  they  were  preaented 
10  hini  in  the  eafU  and  theatres  around  bim,  but  a«  de- 
reioped  in   rural  France,  afar  from  metropolitan  influ-: 
eorei.    Tbid  desire  be  only  partially    indulged,  for  by  | 
&r  the  pcater  portion  of  bis  volume  is  occupied  with  | 
KdiM  and  incidents  of  la  belle  tille.    But  there  is  so . 
mochfin  e^ery  chapter,  of  the  excellence  of  the  author  of 
St.  Leger,  that  we  are  equally  delifi^bted  with  the  descrip- 
ikai  of  town  and  country.    Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidea—' 


times,  imagining  what  bad  been  bis  peculiar  gricfiu 

**  His  itife.  It  was  bis  wife^M  handkerchief.  Her  mem- 
ory was  ail  he  had  to  clinsf  to.  Children  none :  relative* 
none.  She  had  been  to  bim  bis  sole  and  only  friend,  and 
she  was  gone.  That  was  it.  Perhaps — I  carried  my  con- 
jectures further — perhaps  be  bad  not  been  as  affectionate, 
as  constant,  as  kind,  while  she  livt^d,  as  be  now  felt  h» 
ought  to  have  been,  and,  like  too  many  who  do  not 


t*  * . 


-Understand  a  treasure's  worth 


Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good,* 


*Thc  stranger  who  visits  the  chapel  of  the  Invalidcs,  he  had  appreciated  her  too  late.  Perhaps  be  was  now 
»ill  encounter  few  of  the  inmates,  unless  ot  the  time  of  tortured  by  n  recollection  of  her  last  pad,  yet  not  reprouch- 
tmicf :  but  there  are  always  a  small  number  whocan  be  |  ful  look,  and  cherished  as  a  part  of  his  existence,  a  tender 

though  unavailing  remorse.  But  whatever  might  be  bis 
personal  history ,  I  felt  an  assurance  that  his  daily  prayers 
and  supplications  were  not  put  up  in  vain." 

Mr.  Kimball  has  stories  of  greater  length  and  power 
than  this  in  bis  record  of'*  Student  life,"  but  we  cannot  do 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  for  them. 


swa  kneeling,  repeating  a  prayer,  or  going  through  with 
liieirilr^,  Credo,  or  CotifiUor.  After  a  "  fitful  fever"  of 
oaitbes  and  assaalts,  or  sieges,  sorties  and  pitched  fields 
offince  pursuits  and  sullen  retreats,  of  bloody  defeats 
ud  bloodier  victories  it  is  a  touching  sight  to  behold  the 
»l(Her  kneeling  before  the  cross,  asking  forgiveness  and 
ibrolation. 

"1  observed  an  elderly  officer,  who  appeared  mncb  so- 
perior  to  the  majority  of  bis  confrcreM^  and  who  came  very 
ff^larly  to  the  chapel.  He  was  about  fifly,  tall  and  slen- 
der, with  a  serious  countenance,  and  an  air  of  habitual  =  ^^^^  yjj.^^,^,j.g   ^^  WELLiifOTON   and  the   British 


depreasioo.  He  used  to  kneel  with  so  much  devoutness, 
and  repeat  the  prayers  so  earnestly,  and  afterwards  come 
tviv  with  a  look  so  melancholy,  that  it  touched  me  to 
the  heart  !•  witness  it.  He  bad  not  been  wounded,  so 
htn»l could  see ;  he  had  lost  none  of  his  limbs,  but  bis 
five  was  pale  and  wasted,  and  loose,  straggling  gray  hairs 
were  scattered  orer  his  forehead. 

"How  much  it  adds  to  the  intenseness  with  which  we 

K^rd  misfortune  or  calamity,  to  separate  some  individual 

(^jeet^and  fix  oar  attention  on  it!     I  believe  one  could 

Offly  become  utterly  miserable  by  this  very  process.    I 

bare  myself^  in  this  way,  on  many  occasions,  been  made 

vitlched  enotigh,  and  only  escaped  by  turning  to  the 

brighter  scenes  of  life.    So  it  is  always ;  light  and  shade, 

li^bt  and  shade  again.    But  without  light  and  shadow, 

eaa  there  be  a  picture  T    There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 

fsKioation  in  the  contemplation  of  great  suffering,  dif&- 

cah  to  explain.    Perhaps  it  may  be  traced  to  the  uncon- 

Kbos  lympathy  we  feel  with  whatever  is  intense,  whether 

it  be  ecitatic  or  agonizing,  and  which  underlies  almost 

etery  otber  emotion.  •  »  • 

*  On  one  occasionf  in  taming  to  leave  the  chapel,  when 
I  wu  itandmg  near  the  door,  the  melancholy  officer  of 
vboia  I  have  spoken,  dropped  his  handkerchief.  I  picked 
it  ap,  and  observed,  as  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  that  it  was 
of  a  description  used  only  by  ladies.  I  stepped  at  once 
towards  the  owner,  and  gently  touching  his  arm,  I  said : 
'**Yoar handkerchief,  air* 
"A  fkiot,  hectic  blush  overspread  his  cheeks. 


Armies.  By  the  author  of**Storie»  of  Waterloo^**  etc., 
etc.  New  Edition.  London :  Houry  G.  Bohn,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  1852.  New  York.  Bangs, 
Brothers  &  Co.  [From  J.  \V.  Kaudolph,  121  Main 
Street. 

The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  present  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Mr. 
MaxweU's  ^  Victories,"  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  great  cap- 
tain has  concentrated  upon  his  life  and  deeds  an  interest 
more  widely  spread  and  more  intense,  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  exhibited  concerning  any  man — hero,  statesman 
or  apostle.  Mr.  Maxwell  writes  with  great  spirit,  and 
seems  particularly  well  qualified  to  narrate  the  story  of 
battles,  except  that,  now  and  then,  we  half  suspect  •  little 
unfairness  to  the  other  side.  The  book  treats  of  all  the 
military  adventures  of  the  Duke  from  Seringapatam  te 
Waterloo,  and  is  embellished  with  several  fine  steel  eiir 
gravings,  among  wliich  are  portraits  of  Sir  John  Moore 
and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 


Life  and  Memorials  or  Daniel  Webster.  From 
the  New  York  Daily  Times.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1853.  [From 
Nash  &  Woodbouse,  139  Main  Street. 

Of  all  the  works  which  have  purported  to  give  to  the 
Heseized  it  almost  eagerly,  gasccd  at  it  an  instant  with  ^ader  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Dan- 
much  teodemess.  as  though  it  was  some  dear  object,  and .  j^j  Webster,  we  consider  this  by  far  the  most  complete  and 

L„  ._!         .      U--.J  .»  u^.u  ^f  I        galisfaclory.    The  biographical  sketch  was  published,  ta 

ezteMO,  the  day  afler  Mr.  Webster's  decease,  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  New  York  Daily  Times,— a  feat  in  newspa- 
per  enterprise,  which  altogether  surpasses  that  performed 
by  its  great  namesake  (the  London  Times)  the  momiog 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tlie  memo- 
rials were  comprised  in  a  scries  of  Letters  from  Elms  Farm 
and  Marsbfield,  written  by  Genl.  S.  P.  Lyman,  the  intir 


«ti 


put  it  b  his  bosom ;  then  taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his, 
be  pressed  it  silently. 

**  I  am  very  glad,'  said  I, '  that  I  discovered  it  in  time.' 
Jtwasmy  wife*fl.' 

"Hia  lip  quivered  slightly,  but  bo  showed  no  other  signs 
of esMMion.    Still  be  retahicd  my  baud. 

"'Forgive  me,'  I  exclaimed,'  *  I  have  intruded  on  feel- 
■Bgi  wbich  are  aacred.' 

"'Monaienr  shows  that  be  has  a  hcarL' 

''He  pressed  my  band  once  more, bowed  low  and  walk- 
ed awav. 

"I  do  lot  think  I  can  ever  forget  that  old  French  officer. 
Altboegh  I  nsed  frequently  to  sec  him  after  this  occur- 
mKeylnever  accosted  again.    Yet  1  buried  myself,  at 


mate  friend  of  the  great  Senator.  They  embody  as  much 
of  personal  interest  and  characteristic  ana,  as  any  work, 
not  written  throngh  a  medium  by  the  spirit  of  James  Bo^ 
well,  possibly  could.  These  volumes  are  brought  out  m 
Applclon's  Popular  Library. 
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The  Pritate  Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  Charles 
Lanman,  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1862. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 


We  think  Mr.  Lanman  would  have  christened  this  little 
▼olume  more  appropriately,  if  he  had  styled  it,  **  Some 
Personal  Recollections  of  Daniel  Webster,"  or  affixed  to 
it  some  other  less  ambitioiie  title  than  that' it  now  bears. 
"  The  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webs>ier"  would  seem  to  de- 
mand a  detail  of  bio|^raphy  to  which  Mr.  Lanman  makes 
no  pretensions.  His  book  is  really  a  \Qry  doli^tful  one, 
just  such  OS  we  should  expect  from  a  gentleman  of  his 
taste  and  judgment.  As  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Lauman 
enjoyed  peculiai  advantages  fur  observing  the  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  statesman,  and  some  of  these  are 
charmingly  pourtruyed  in  the  book  under  consideration. 
We  give,  as  a  taste  of  its  quality,  a  story  about  John  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Webater^s  overseer. 

"The  last  time  Mr.  Webster  visited  Elms  Farm,  which 
was  in  July  last,  the  writer  was  his  only  companion.  All 
along  the  railroad,  on  our  way  from  Boston  to  the  moun- 
tains, groups  and  crowds  of  people  were  assembled  to 
welcome  him  to  his  native  State;  but  this  had  fur  so  long 
a  time  been  a  consequence  of  his  annual  visits  to  Elms 
Farniy  that  he  was  not  therefore  taken  by  surprise.  At 
Concord  he  heard  the  particulars  of  an  accident  which 
had  happened  to  his  man  John  Taylor,  and  when  told 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  was  sadly  distressed,  and 
manifested  great  impatience  to  reach  home.  On  alighting 
from  the  cars  and  stepping  upou  his  threshold,  he  only 
took  time  to  cast  one  loving  look  at  his  noble  rows  of  elms 
and  broad  fields  just  ready  for  the  scythe,  before  he  went 
to  visit  his  tenant.  Though  he  found  his  yeoman  friend 
•afiering  from  a  dislocated  shoulder,  a  dreadfully  bruised 
breast,  and  a  fearful  gash  in  his  thigh,  some  seven  inches 
long,  yet  the  doctor  had  declared  him  out  of  danger.  With 
this  news,  M  r.  Webster  was,  of  course,  delighted.  Before 
he  left  Boston  he  had  heard  of  the  accident,  but  no  par- 
ticulars ;  and  as  be  did  not  apprehend  any  danger,  his 
first  thought  was,  '  What  shall  1  take  John  Taylor  as  a 
present?'  which  question  he  answered  by  bringing  him  a 
haikei  of  grapet  and  n,  fresh  salmon.  The  present  was 
fit  for  a  king,  but  John  Taylor  deserved  it. 

"  The  accident  alluded  to  was  caused  by  an  angry  bull, 
who  turned  upon  his  keeper  in  a  fit  of  causeless  anger, 
and  not  only  tossed  him  high  into  the  air  with  his  horns, 
but  trampled  him  under  his  feet.  It  is  a  wonder  the  man 
was  not  killed.  What  saved  him  was  the  presence  of 
mind  which  he  manifested  in  seizing  and  holding  on  to  a 
ring  in  the  bull's  nose*  In  spite  of  bis  wickedness,  this 
animal  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this  connection,  at  he 
was  a  very  great  favorite  with  his  owner.  He  was  pre- 
eenlcd  to  Mr.  Webster  by  his  devoted  friend,  Roswcll  L. 
Colt,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  is  of  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  breed.  He  is  a  magnificent  creature,  quite 
young,  weighs  some  two  thousand  pounds,  of  a  beautiful 
mouse  or  slate  color,  and  has  a  neck  which  measures 
more  than  six  feet  in  circumference.  John  Taylor's  ac- 
count of' the  attack  upon  himself,  and  of  other  exploits  of 
the  boll,  was  very  amusing;  and  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Webster  if  he  really  thought  the  animal  dangerous  and 
ouj^t  to  be  chained,  he  replied  **  Why  he  is  no  more  fit 
to  Ipb  abroad  than  your  friend  Governor  Kossuth  himself. 
*  RaAier  strung  language  this/  replied  Mr.  Webster;  *  but 
i^hen  a  man  has  been  gored  almost  to  death  by  a  Hunga- 
rian bull,  it  is  not  strangirthat  he  should  be  severe  upon 
the  Hungarian  governor." 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  contains  several  wood 
Ciignivingd  ^^-hich  wo  consider  very  unworthy  of  it. 


Essays  and  Tales  if  Prose.  By  B<srry  CommaU,  Ii 
Two  Volumes.  Boston.  Ticknor,  Reed  Sl  Fieldi. 
1852.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  publishers  of  this  work  have  entitled  themselrei 
to  great  favor  with  all  lovers  of  literature  for  the  serin  of 
volumes,  issued  from  their  press  within  two  or  three  yean 
past,  embrnciiig  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  De  Qain* 
cey  and  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Motherwell 
and  Millies — none  of  which  could  be  obtained,  comp]ete> 
in  any  other  form,  even  in  England.  The  work  now  be- 
fore us  is  another  benefaction,  for  which  we  should  be 
grateful.  The  fame  of  Barry  Cornwall  rests  upon  bis 
songs,  but  for  which  his  real  name  never  would  havebeen 
sought  after:  nevertheless,  ^%hile  his  criticism  is  not  al- 
together so  discerning  as  Hazlitt's,  and  his  sketches  are 
certainly  less  powerful  than  the  Opium  Eater's,  there  is 
much  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  **  Essays  and  Tales*'  to 
interest  and  enlighten,  and  they  are  likely  to  prove  all  tbs 
more  agreeable  for  being  publinhed  in  the  excellent  itjlo 
of  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 


Mt  Novel  ;  or.  Varieties  in  English  Life,  By  Sir 
E.  Bu/ver  Lytion,  New  York :  Harper  &  Brotbeir 
1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Though  we  cannot  judge  of  a  novel  as  a  worit  of  art, 
before  it  has  been  completed,  and  therefore  are  ycl 
unable  to  assign  this  book  its  proper  rank  amoBg 
the  writings  of  its  gifted  author,  we  have  no  heaitatioii  in 
declaring  that,  up  to  the  noelodramatic  abduction  and  res- 
cue of  Violante,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  deligbtfiil 
fictions  in  the  English  Language.  This  episode,  coocmt- 
ed,  as  it  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  consorts  little 
with  the  quiet  naturalness  and  sweet  domesticity  of  ths 
preceding  chapters  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  altogether 
blotted  out  from  the  story.  The  characters  in  **  My  Nov^ 
el"  are  wonderful  portraitures.  Old  Parson  Dale,  and 
Riccabocca — Harley  L'Estrange  and  Richard  Avenel, 
Helen  and  Leonard — even  the  scoundrels,  Levy  and  Ran- 
dal Leslie — are  so  set  before  us  that  we  feel,  as  it  were, 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  this  feeling  wee 
never  inspired  by  Bui  wer's  earlier  novels.  We  ahall  look 
out  for  the  rest  of  **  My  Novel"  with  the  greatest  poaaible 
solicitude,  lest  a  work  already  marred  by  a  forced  and  un- 
natural incident,  should  be  conducted  to  a  "  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion ;"  against  which  we  fervently  hope. 


From  Harper  &  Brothers,  we  have  received  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Cornelius  NepoB,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D. — a  work  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  teachers : — The 
History  of  Romulus,  being  another  volume  of  that  excel- 
lent series  of  juvenile  works  by  Jacob  Abbott;  and  No. 
10  of  Dickens'  Bleak  House,  for  which  thousands'of  read- 
ers throughout  the  country,  have  been  waiting  impatient- 
ly during  the  last  fortnight.  The  press  of  the  Harpen 
never  flags  for  an  instant,  and  has  never  been  occupied 
with  better  publications  than  within  the  year  just  drawn 
to  its  cIo;$c> 
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Col.  Simon  Suggs,  Jr. 

Ml/  Dear  Sir — Having  established,  at  great 
expense,  and  from  motives  purely  patriotic 
aod  disinterested,  a  monthly  periodical  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  desideratum  in 
American  Literature,  namely,  the  commemo- 
ration and  perpetuation  of  the  names,  charac- 
ter, and  personal  and  professional  traits  and 
histories  of  American  lawyers  and  jurists,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  soliciting  your  consent 
tobeinade  the  subject  of  one  of  the  memoirs, 
vhich  shall  adorn  the  columns  of  this  Jour- 
nal.   This  suggestion  is  made  from  my  know- 
ledge, shared  by  the  intelligence  of  the  whole 
country,  of  your  distinguished  standing  and 
merits  in  our  noble  profession  ;  and  it  is  sec- 
onded by  the  wishes  and  requests  of  many 
of  the  prominent  gentlemen  in  public  and 
private  life,  who  have  the  honor  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  advantages  of  a  work  of  this  sort,  in 
its  more  public  and  general  bearing,  are  so 
patent  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  refer 
to  them.  The  effect  of  the  publication  upon 
the  iaihe  of  the  individual  commemorated  is, 
if  not  equally  apparent,  at  least,  equally  de- 
cided. The  fame  of  an  American  lawyer, 
like  that  of  an  actor,  though  sufficiently  mark- 
ed and  cognizable  within  the  region  of  his 
practice,  and  by  the  witnesses  of  his  perfor- 
mances, is,  nevertheless,  for  the  want  of  an 
organ  for  its  national  dissemination,  or  of  an 
enduring  memorial  for  its  preservation,  apt 
to  be  ephemeral,  or,  ^|^08t,  to  survive  among 
succeeding  generations,  only  in  the  wfm  of 
unauthentic  and  vague  traditions.  Wnat  do 
wc  know  of  Henry  or  of  Grundy  as  lawyers, 
except  that  it  is  reported  of  them  that  they 
vere  eloquent  and  saccessftd  advocates.   But 
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what  they  did  to  acquire  that  reputation,  and 
of  course,  the  true  value  of  it,  is  lefl  to  con- 
jecture, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  es- 
pecially, to  posthumous  invention  or  embel- 
lishment. 

It  was  the  observation  of  the  great  Pink- 
ney,  that  the  lawyer's  distinction  was  pref- 
erable to  all  others,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  acquire  in  our  profession,  a  false  or  frau- 
dulent reputation.  How  true  this  aphorism 
is,  the  pages  of  this  L.w  M e  will  abun- 
dantly illustrate. 

The  value,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  of  distinc- 
tion, consists  in  its  uncommonness.  In  a 
whole  nation  of  giants,  the  Welsh  Mo|^ter 
in  Barnum's  Museum  would  be  undistin- 
gui.shed.  Therefore,  we — excuse  the  edito- 
rial plural — strive  to  collect  the  histories  only 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  in  the 
several  States ;  the  aggregate  of  whom  reach- 
es some  two  or  three  hundred  names.  You 
have,  undoubtedly,  seen  some  of  the  num- 
bers of  our  work,  which  will  better  illustrate 
our  plan,  and  the  mode  of  its  past,  as  well  as 
the  intended  mode  of  its  future  execution. 

It  would  be  affectation,  my  dear  sir,  to 
deny  that  what  mainly  consoles  us  under  a 
sense  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  such  an  en- 
terprise to  our  personal  fortunes — pardon  the 
pun,  if  you  please — and  amidst  the  anxieties 
of  so  laborious  an  undertaking,  is  the  expec- 
tation, that,  through  our  labors,  the  reputa- 
tion of  distinguished  men  of  the  country, 
constituting  its  moral  treasure,  may  be  pre- 
served for  the  admiration  and  direction  of 
mankind,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time.  And 
it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  such  true  merit  as 
yours  might  find  a  motive  for  your  enrolment 
among  the  known  sages  and  profound  intel- 
lects of  the  land,  not  less  in  the  natural  de- 
sire of  a  just  perpetuation  of  renown,  than 
in  the  patriotism  which  desires  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race  of  lawyers  who  are  to  come 
afler  you,  and  the  adding  to  the  accredited 
standards  of  public  taste  and  professional  at- 
tainment and  genius. 

We  know  from  experience,  that  the  char- 
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acteristic  diffidence  of  the  profeasiooi  in  many 
instances,  shrinks  from  the  seeming,  though 
falsely  seeming,  indelicacy  of  an  egotistical  pa- 
rade  of  one's  own  talents  and  accomplishments 
and  from  walking  into  a  niche  of  the  Pantheon 
of  American  genius  we  have  opened,  and  over 
the  entrance  to  which,  "  FOR  THE  GREAT'' 
is  inscribed.  But  the  facility  with  which 
this  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by  some, 
of  whose  success  we  had  reason  to  entertain 
apprehensions,  adds  but  further  evidence  of 
the  capacity  which  the  noble  profession  of 
the  law  gives  for  the  most  arduous  exploits. 
Besides,  sir,  although  the  facts  are  expected 
to  be  furnished  by  the  subject,  yet  the  first 
person  is  but  seldom  used  in  the  memoir — 
some  complaisant  friend,  or  some  friend's 
name  being  employed  as  editor  of  the  work, 
the  subject  sometimes,  indeed,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  composition,  except  to  re- 
vise it  and  transmit  it  to  this  office. 

You  may  remember,  my  dear  Colonel,  the 
exclamatory  line  of  the  poet— 

^  How  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  steep. 
Where  &me*8  proud  temple  ihioea  aiw !" 

And  so  it  used  to  be:  but  in  this  wonderfully 
progressive  age,  it  is  no  longer  so.  It  is  the 
pride  of  your  humble  correspondent  to  have 
constructed  a  plan,  by  means  of  his  journal, 
whereby  a  gentleman  of  genius  may,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  single  friend,  or  even 
without  it,  wind  himself  from  the  vale  below, 
as  by  a  windlass,  up  to  the  very  cupola  of 
that  temple* 

May  we  rely  upon  your  sending  us  the  ne- 
cessary papers,  viz:  a  sketch  of  your  life, 
genius,  exploits,  successes,  accomplishments, 
virtues,  family,  antecedents,  personal  pul- 
chritudes, professional  habitudes,  and  what- 
ever else  you  may  deem  interesting.  You 
can  see  from  former  numbers  of  our  work, 
that  nothing  will  be  irrelevant  or  out  of  place. 
The  sketch  may  be  from  ten  to  sixty  pages 
in  length. 

Please  send  also  a  good  daguerreotype  like- 
ness of  yourself,  from  which  an  engraving 
may  be  executed,  to  accompany  the  sketch. 
The  daguerreotype  had  better  be  taken  withref" 
erence  to  the  engraving  to  accompany  the  me^ 
moir — ^the  hair  combed  or  brushed  from  the 


pression  meditative-*a  book  in  the  hand, 
&c. 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  favorably  from  you, 
I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Ths  Editor. 

P.  S.  It  is  possible  that  sketches  of  one 
or  two  distinguished  gentlemen,  not  lawyers, 
may  be  given.  If  there  is  any  exception  of 
class  made,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
sketch  and  engraving  of  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Barnum. 


Rackinsack,  Dec.  1,  1852. 
To  Mr.  Editor. 

Dear  Sir — I  got  your  letter  dated  18  Nov., 
asking  me  to  send  you  my  life  and  karackter 
for  your  Journal.  Im  obleeged  to  you  for 
your  perlite  say  so,  and  so  forth.  I  got  a 
friend  to  rite  it — ^my  own  ritin  being  mostly 
perfeshunal.  He  done  it — ^but  he  rites  such 
a  cussed  bad  hand  I  cant  rede  it :  I  reckon 
its  all  korrect  tho'. 

As  to  my  doggerrytype  I  cant  send  it 
there  aint  any  doggerytype  man  about  here 
now.  There  never  was  but  won,  and  he  tried 
his  mershine  on  Jemmy  O.  a  lawyer  here, 
and  Jem  was  so  mortal  ugly  it  bust  his  mer- 
shine all  to  pieces  trying  to  git  him  down, 
and  liked  to  killed  the  man  that  ingineered 
the  wurks. 

You  can  take  father's  picter  on  Jonce  Hoop- 
er's book — ^take  off  the  bend  in  the  back,  and 
about  twenty  years  of  age  off  en  it  and  make 
it  a  leetle  likelier  and  it  '11  suit  me  but  dress 
it  up  gentele  in  store  close. 

Respectfully  till  death, 

SiMOK  Suggs,  Jr. 

P.  S.^I  rite  from  here  where  I  am  wind- 
ing up  my  fust  wife's  estate  which  theyve 
Idled  a  bill  in  chancery.  S.  S.  Jr. 


City  of  Got-him,  Dec.  11,  1852. 

Col.  5iM0if  Suggs,  Jr.* 

Jnf^ear  Sir — ^The  very  interesting  sketch 
of  yodr  life  requested  by  us  reached  here 
accompanied  by  your  favor  of  the  Ist  inst., 
for  which  please  receive  our  thanks, 
brow,  so  as  to  show  a  high  forehead — ^the  ex- 1     We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
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sketch,  and  think  it  throws  light  on  a  new  Put  Barnum  in  first— one  hundred  and  fifty 
phase  of  character,  and  supplies  a  desidera-  dollars  ! 


That's  the  consideratum  you  talk  of  is  it. 

(^  I  REMAIN  Respy 

Simon  Suggs,  Jr. 
Therefore  wont  go  in. 


turn  in  the  branch  of  literature  we  are  en- 
gaged in — ^the  description  of  a  lawyer  dis- 
tinguished in  the  out-door  labors  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  directing  great  energies  to  the 

preparation  of  proof. 

xc  e       \^  AX.  1-  ^  J         P«  S. — Suppose  you  rite  to  the  old  man  ! ! 

We  fear,  however,  the  sufi^jjestion  vou  made  ^,       ,      ,    //       .        .  ,   ^^  . . .     m« 

of  the  U5e  of  the  engraving  of  your  distin- !  f ^''^  ^?  ^f'  ^  "?  *''^^  ^*'l''"*' ' ' '  ^^^^ 
guished  father  will  not  avail:  as  the  author.  I ^'^  ^^  ^  ''''*=  *°  ^"^^  ^*'''.  «=ha[ic'^«.?  «=  « 
Mr.  Hooper,  has  copyrighted  his  work,  ^^^'yo^ng-ix^xcT^ecn^vonW  Lives  in  a  new 
we  should  be  exposing  ourselves  to  a  prose-  *=«"°*'y ' ' '     A'*'*''  ^mart  ! !     I  say  a  hun- 


cution  by  trespassing  on  his  patent.  Besides, 
the  execution  of  such  a  work  by  no  better 
standard,  would  not  be  creditable  either  to 
oar  artist,  yourself,  or  our  Journal.  We  hope 
you  will  conclude  to  send  on  your  daguerreo- 
type to  be  appended  to  the  lively  and  in- 
structive sketch  you  furnish ;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  contemplated  publica- 
tion will  redound  greatly  to  your  honor,  and 


dred  and  fifty  dollars ! ! ! 


SIMON  SUGGS,  JR.,  ESQ., 


OF 


RACKINSACK ARKANSAW. 


This  distinguished  lawyer,  unlike  the  ma- 


establish  yours  among  the  classical  names  of  jori ty  of  those  favored  subjects  of  the  bio- 


the  American  bar. 

With  profound  respect,  &c., 

The  Editor. 

P.  S. — Our  delicacy  caused  us  to  omit,  in 
our  former  letter,  to  mention  what  we  sup- 
pose was  generally  understood,  viz :  the  fact 
that  the  cost  to  us  of  preparing  engravings, 
&c,  &c.,  for  the  sketches  or  memoirs,  is 
$150,  which  sum  it  is  expected,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  who  is  perpetuated  in  our  work, 
will  forward  to  us  before  the  insertion  of  his 
biography.  We  merely  allude  to  this  trifling 
circumstance,  lest,  in  the  pressure  of  impor- 
tant business  and  enscac^ements  with  which 
your  mind  is  charged,  it  might  be  forgotten. 

Again,  Very  truly,  &c., 

Ed.  Jurist-maker. 


Rackinsack,  Dec.  25,  1852. 

Dear  J\{r,  Editor — In  your  p.  s.  which 
seems  to  be  the  creem  of  your  correspon- 
dents you  say  I  can't  get  in  your  book  with- 
out paying  $150 — ^pretty  tall  entrants  fee! 
I  suppose  though  children  and  niggeijp  half 
price — ^I  believe  I  will  pass.  Fll  mter  a 
BoDy  prossy  q.  0-n-e-h-u-n-d-r-e-d  dollars 
tnd  fif^  better !     Je-whellikens ! 

I  just  begin  to  see  the  pint  of  many  things 
vliich  was  Tery  Tague  tfid  ondefimt  before. 


graphical  Muse,  whom  a  patriotic  ambition 
to  add  to  the  moral  treasures  of  the  country, 
has  prevailed  on,  over  the  instincts  of  a  na- 
tive and  professional  modesty,  to  supply  sub- 
jects for  the  pens  and  pencils  of  their  friends, 
was  not  quite,  either  in  a  literal  or  metaphor- 
ical sense,  a  self-made  man.  He  had  ances- 
tors. They  were,  moreover,  men  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  father's  side,  in  the  first 
and  second  degrees  of  ascent,  known  to  fame. 
The  father  of  this  distinguished  barrister  was, 
and,  happily,  is  Capt.  Simon  Suggs  of  the 
Tallapoosa  volunteers,  and  celebrated  not  less 
for  his  financial  skill  and  abilities,  than  for 
his  martial  exploits.  His  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Suggs,  was  a  noted  divine  of 
the  Anti- Missionary  or  Hard-shell  Baptist 
persuasion  in  Georgia.  For  further  informa* 
tion  respecting  these  celebrities,  the  igno- 
rant reader — the  well-informed  already  know 
them — is  referred  to  the  work  of  Johnson 
Hooper,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  authentic  of 
modem  biographers. 

The  question  of  the  propagability  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  is  a  somewhat  moot- 
ed point,  into  the  metaphysics  of  which  we 
do  not  purpose  to  enter ;  but  that  there  are 
instances  of  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  likenesses  in  families,  is  an  undis- 
puted fact,  of  which  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir is  a  new  and  striking  illustration. 
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In  the  m(Hith  of  July,  Anno  Domini,  1810, 
on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  the 
month,  in  the  county  of  Carroll,  and  State  of 
Georgia,  Simon  Suggs,  Jr-,  first  saw  the  light, 
minghng  the  first  noise  he  made  in  the  world 
with  the  patriotic  explosions  and  rejoicings 
going  on  in  honor  of  the  day.  We  have  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
auspicious  period  of  the  birth  of  young  Si- 
mon was  a  matter  of  accident  or  of  human 
calculation  and  sharp  foresight,  for  which  his 
immediate  ancestor  on  the  paternal  side  was 
8o  eminently  distinguished ;  but,  beyond  a 
knowing  wink,  and  a  characteristic  laudation 
of  his  ability  to  accomplish  wonderful  things 
and  to  keep  the  run  of  the  cards,  on  the  part 
of  the  veteran  Captain,  we  have  obtained  no 
reliable  information  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. It  is  something,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked upon,  that  the  natal  day  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  Simon  were  the  same. 

Very  early  in  life,  our  hero— for  Peace 
hath  her  victories,  and,  of  course,  her  he- 
roes, as  well  as  war — ^gave  a  promise  of  the 
hereditary  genius  of  the  Suggs's ;  but  as  the 
incidents  in  proof  of  this  rest  on  the  authority, 
merely,  of  family  tradition,  we  shall  not  vi- 
olate the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  fireside,  by 
relating  them.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Here  he  displayed  that  rare  vi- 
vacity and  enterprise,  and  that  shrewdness 
and  invention  which  subsequently  distin- 
guished his  riper  age.  Like  his  father,  his 
study  was  less  of  books  than  of  men.  In- 
deed, it  required  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  birch,  and  much  wear  and  tear  of  patience, 
to  overcome  his  constitutional  aversion  to  let- 
ters sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  master  the 
alphabet.  Not  that  he  was  too  lazy  to  learn : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  extreme  industry 
in  other  and  more  congenial  pursuits  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  sedentary  business  of 
instruction.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  mantle  of  the  Captain  had  fallen  upon 
his  favorite  son  ;  at  any  rate,  the  breeches  in 
which  young  Simon's  lower  j[>roportions  were 
encased,  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  old  cloak  that  the  Captain  had  sported 
on  so  many  occasions. 

Simon's  course  at  school  was  marked  by 
many  of  the  traits  which  distinguished  him 
in  aftei:  life  :  so  true  is  the  aphorism  which 


the  great  Englishman  enounced,  that  the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man.  His  genius  was  eminently 
commercial,  and  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  practical  arithmetic.  This  pecuhar  turn  of 
mind  displayed  itself  in  his  barterings  for  the 
small  wares  of  school-boy  merchandize — 
tops,  apples  and  marbles,  sometimes  rising  to 
the  dignity  of  a  pen-knife.  In  these  exer- 
cises of  infantile  enterprise,  it  was  observa- 
ble that  Simon  always  got  the  advantage  in 
the  trade ;  and  in  that  sense  of  charity  which 
conceals  defects,  he  may  be  said  to  have  al- 
ways displayed  that  virtue  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  same  love  of  enterprise  early 
led  him  into  games  of  hazard,  such  as  push- 
pin, marbles,  chuck-a-luck,  heads  and  tails, 
and  other  like  boyish  pastimes,  in  which  his 
ingenuity  was  rewarded  by  marked  success. 
The  vivacious  and  eager  spirit  of  this  gifted 
urchin  sometimes  evolved  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, even  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  ex- 
pedients of  such  sort  as  served  to  enliven 
the  proverbial  monotony  of  scholastic  con- 
finement and  study ;  such,  for  example,  were 
the  traps  set  for  the  unwary  and  heedless 
scholar,  made  by  thrusting  a  string  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  and  passing  it  through 
holes  in  the  school-bench— one  end  of  the 
string  being  attached  to  the  machinists  leg, 
and  so  fixed,  that  by  pulling  the  string,  the 
needle  would  protrude  through  the  further 
hole  and  into  the  person  of  the  urchin  sitting 
over  it,  to  the  great  divertisement  of  the 
spectators  of  this  innocent  pastime.  The 
holes  being  filled  with  soft  putty,  the  needle 
was  easily  replaced  and  the  point  concealed, 
so  that  when  the  outcry  of  the  victim  was 
heard,  Simon  was  diligently  perusing  his  book, 
and  the  only  consequence  was  a  dismissal 
of  the  complaint  and  the  amercement  of  the 
complainant,  by  the  master,  pro  fotlso  clamore. 
Beginning  to  be  a  little  more  boldly  enter- 
prising, the  usual  fortune  of  those  who  "  con- 
quer or  excel  mankind"  befel  our  hero,  and 
he  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  the  school ; 
all  vagrant  offences  that  could  not  be  proved 
against  any  one  else  being  visited  upon  him ; 
a  summary  procedure,  which,  as  Simon  re- 
market, brought  down  genius  to  the  level  of 
blundering  mediocrity,  and  made  of  no  avail 
the  most  ingenious  arts  of  deception  and 
concealment.  The  master  of  the  old  field 
school  was  one  of  the  regular  faculty,  who 
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had  great  faith  in  the  old  medicine  for  the 
eradication  of  moral  diseases — ^the  cutaneous 
tonic,  as  he  called  it — and  repelled,  with 
great  scorn,  the  modern  quackeries  of  kind 
eacouragement  and  moral  suasion.  Accord- 
inglj,  the  flagellations  and  cuffings  which  Si- 
mon received  were  such  and  so  many  as  to 
give  him  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  en- 
durance, the  recuperative  energies,  and  the 
immense  vitality  of  the  human  system.  Si- 
noQ  tried,  on  one  occasion,  the  experiment 
of  fits ;  but  Dominie  Dobbs  was  inexorable ; 
and  as  the  fainting  posture  only  exposed  to 
the  Dominie  new  and  fresher  points  of  at- 
tack, Simon  was  fain  to  unroll  his  eyes,  draw 
op  again  his  lower  jaw,  and  come  to.  Simon, 
remarking  in  his  moralizing  way,  upon  the 
virtae  of  perseverance,  has  been  heard  to 
declare  that  he  "lost  that  game ^'  by  being 
unable  to  keep  from  scratching  during  a  space 
of  three  minutes  and  a  half ;  which  he  would 
have  accomplished,  but  for  the  Dominie's 
touching  him  upon  the  raw,  caused  by  riding 
a  race  bare  backed  the  Sunday  before. — 
"  Upon  what  slender  threads  hang  the  great- 
est events !"  Doubtless  these  experiences 
of  joang  Sug^  were  not  without  effect  upon 
so  observing  and  sagacious  an  intellect.  To 
them  we  may  trace  that  strong  republican 
hias  and  those  fervid  expressions  in  favor  of 
democratic  principles,  which,  all  through  life, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  whatever  party  he  might 
be  found,  he  ever  exhibited  and  made  ;  and 
probably  to  the  unfeeling,  and  sometimes  un- 
just, inflictions  of  Dominie  Dobbs,  was  he  in- 
debted for  his  devotion  to  that  principle  of 
cnminal  justice  he  so  pertinaciously  upheld, 
which  requires  full  proof  of  guilt  before  it 
awards  punishment. 

We  must  pass  over  a  few  years  in  the  life 
of  Simon,  who  continued  at  school,  growing 
in  size  and  wisdom ;  and  not  more  instructed 
bj  what  he  learned  there,  than  by  the  valu- 
able information  which  his  reverend  father 
gave  him  in  the  shape  of  his  sage  counsels 
and  sharp  experiences  of  the  world  and  its 
ways  and  wiles.  An  event  occurred  in  Si- 
mon's fifteenth  year,  which  dissolved  the  tie 
that  bound  him  to  his  rustic  Mma  Maler,  the 
only  mstitution  of  letters  which  can  boast  of 
hLs  connection  with  it.  Dominie  Dobbs,  one 
Friday  evening,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
labors  of  the  scholastic  week,  was  quietly 


taking  from  a  handkerchief  in  which  he  had 
placed  it,  a  flask  of  powder ;  as  he  pressed 
the  knot  of  the  handkerchief,  it  pressed  upon 
the  slide  of  the  flask,  which,  as  it  revolved, 
bore  upon  a  lucifer  match  that  ignited  the 
powder ;  the  explosion  tore  the  handkerchief 
to  pieces,  and  also  one  ear  and  three  fingers 
of  the  Dominie's  right  hand — those  fingers 
that  had  wielded  the  birch  upon  young  Si- 
mon with  such  eflect.  Suspicion  fell  on  Si- 
mon, notwithstanding  he  was  the  first  boy  to 
leave  the  school  that  evening.  This  suspi* 
cion  derived  some  corroboration  from  other 
facts  ;  but  the  evidence  was  wholly  circum- 
stantial. No  positive  proof  whatever  con- 
nected Simon  with  this  remarkable  accident; 
but  the  characteristic  prudence  of  the  elder 
Suggs  suggested  the  expediency  of  Simon's 
leaving  for  a  time  a  part  of  the  country  where 
character  was  held  in  90  little  esteem.  Ac- 
cordingly the  influence  of  his  father  procured 
for  Simon  a  situation  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Randolph,  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
near  the  gold  mines,  as  clerk  or  assistant  in 
a  store  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  which 
the  owner,  one  Dixon  Tripes,  had  set  up  for 
refreshment  of  the  public,  without  troubling 
the  County  Court  for  a  license.  Here  Si- 
mon was  early  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of 
men,  in  such  situations  as  to  present  their 
characters  nearly  naked  to  the  eye.  The 
neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at 
the  grocery,  almost  every  day,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  urged  thereto  by  the  attractions 
of  the  society,  and  the  beverage  there  abound- 
ing; and  games  of  various  sorts  added  to 
the  charms  of  conversation  and  social  inter- 
course. It  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
fast  young  gentlemen  for  ten  miles  around  ; 
and  horse-racing,  shooting-matches,  quoit- 
pitching,  cock-fighting  and  card-playingfiUed 
up  the  vacant  hours  between  drinks. 

In  such  choice  society  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  so  sprightly  a  temper  and  so  in- 
quisitive a  mind  as  Simon's  found  congenial 
and  delightful  employment ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  acquirements  ranked  him 
among  the  foremost  in  that  select  and  spir- 
ited community.  Although  good  at  all  the 
games  mentioned,  card-playing  constituted 
his  favorite  amusement,  not  less  for  the  ex- 
citement it  afforded  him,  than  for  the  rare 
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opportunity  it  gave  him  of  studying  the  hu- 
man character. 

The  skill  he  attained  in  measuring  dis- 
tances, was  equal  to  that  displayed  in  his 
youth,  by  his  venerated  father,  insomuch 
that  in  any  disputed  question  in  pitching  or 
shooting,  to  allow  him  to  measure  was  to 
give  him  the  match ;  while  his  proficiency 
'*  in  arran^ng  the  papers" — vulgarly  called 
stocking  a  pack — was  nearly  equal  to  sleight 
of  hand.  Having  been  appointed  judge  of 
a  quarter  race  on  one  occasion,  he  decided  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties  by  three  inches  and 
a  half;  and  such  was  the  sense  of  the  winner 
of  Simon's  judicial  expertness  and  imparti- 
ality, that  immediately  after  the  decision 
was  made,  he  took  Simon  behind  the  grocery 
and  divided  the  purse  with  him.  By  means 
of  the  accumulation  of  his  wonderful  in- 
dustry, Simon  went  forth  with  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  plunder,  to  set 
up  a  traffic  on  his  own  account ;  naturally  desi- 
ring a  wider  theatre,  which  he  found  in  the 
city  of  Columbus  in  his  native  State.  He 
returned  to  the  paternal  roof  with  an  increas- 
ed store  of  goods  and  experience  from  his 
sojourn  in  Alabama.  Among  other  property 
he  brought  with  him  a  small  race  mare  which 
excited  the  acquisitiveness  of  his  father;  who, 
desiring  an  easier  mode  of  acquisition  than 
by  purchase,  proposed  to  stake  a  horse  he 
had  (the  same  he  had  swapped  for,  on  the 
road  to  Montgomery,  with  the  land  specula- 
tor,) against  Simon's  mare,  upon  the  issue  of 
a  game  of  seven  up.  Since  the  game  of  chess 
between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  French  Min- 
ister, which  lasted  three  years,  perhaps  there 
never  has  been  a  more  closely  contested 
match  than  that  between  these  keen,  saga- 
cious and  practised  sportsmen.  It  was  played 
with  all  advantages  ;  all  the  lights  of  science 
were  shed  upon  that  game.  The  old  gen- 
tleman had  the  advantage  of  experience — 
the  young  of  genius :  it  was  the  old  fogy 
against  young  America.  For  a  long  time 
the  result  was  dubious ;  as  if  Dame  Fortune 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  decide  between 
her  favorites.  The  game  stood  six  and  stXy 
and  young  Simon  had  the  deal.  Just  as  the 
deal  commenced,  after  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant shuffles  the  senior  had  ever  made,  Si- 
mon carelessly  laid  down  his  tortoise-shell 
snuff-box  on  the  table ;  and   the  father,  af- 


fecting non  ckaUmce  ;  and  inclining  his  head 
towards  the  box,  in  order  to  peep  under  as 
the  cards  were  being  dealt,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff;  the  titillating  restorative  was  strongly 
adulterated   with  cayenne  pepper;  the  old 
fogy  was  compelled  to  sneeze;  and  just  as 
he  recovered  from  the  concussion,  the  first 
object  that  met  his  eye  was  a  Jack  turning 
in  Simon's  hand.     A  struggle  seemed  to  be 
going  on  in  the  old  man's  breast  between  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  son  and  a  sense  of  his 
individual  loss.     It  soon  ceased,  however. 
The  father  congratulated  his  son  upon  his 
success,  and  swore  that  he  was  wasting  his 
genius  in  a  retail  business  of  **  shykeenry" 
when  nature  had  designed  him  for  the  bar. 
To  follow  Simon  through  the  eventful  and 
checkered  scenes  of  his  nascent  manhood, 
would  be  to  enlarge  this  sketch  to  a  vohime. 
We  must  be  content  to  state  briefly,  that 
such  was  the  proficiency  he  made  in  the  po- 
lite accomplishments  of  the  day,  and  such 
the  reputation  he  acquired  in  all  those  arts, 
which  win  success  in  legal  practice,  when 
thereto  energetically  applied,  that  many  sa- 
gacious men  predicted  that  the  law  would  yet 
elevate  Simon  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  pub^ 
lie  view.     In  his  twenty-first  year,  Simon, 
starting  out  with  a  single  mare  to  trade  in 
horses  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Alabama,  re- 
turned, such  was  his  success,  with  a  drove 
of  six  horses  and  a  mule,  and  among  them 
the  very  mare  he  started  with.     These,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mare,  he  converted  into 
money ;  he  had  found  her  invincible  in  all 
trials  of  speed,  and  determined  to  keep  her. 
Trying  his  fortune  once  more  in  Alabama, 
where  he  had  been  so  eminently  successful, 
Simon  went  to  the  city  of  Wetumpka,  where 
he  found  the  races  about  coming  off.     As  his 
mare  had  too  much  reputation  to  get  bets 
upon  her,  an  ingenious  idea  struck  Simon — 
it  was  to  take  bets,  through  an  agent,  against 
her,  in  favor  of  a  long-legged  horse,  entered 
for  the  races.     It  was  very  plain  to  see  that 
Simon's  mare  was  bound  to  win  if  he  let  her. 
He  backed  his  own  mare  openly,  and  got 
some  trifling  bets  on  her;  and  his  agent  was 
fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a  green  looking 
Georgia  sucker,  who  bet  with  him  the  full 
amount  left  of  Simon's  "pile."     The  stakes 
were  deposited  in  due  form  to  the  amount  of 
some  two  thousand  dollars.     Simon  was  to 
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ride  hU  own  mare — ^wild  Kate,  as  he  called 
her— and   he   had   determined  to  hold  her 
back,  60  that  the  other  hotse  should  win. 
But  the  Georgian,  having  by  accident  over- 
heard the   conversation  between  Simon  and 
his  agent,  before  the  race,  cut  the  reins  of 
Simon's  bridle  nearly  through,  but  in  so  in- 
genious a  manner,  that  the  incision  did  not 
appear.     The  race  came  off  as  it  had  been 
arranged ;  and  as  Simon  was  carefully  hold- 
ing back  his  emulous  filly,  at  the  same  time 
giving  her  whip  and  spur,  as  though  he  would 
have  her  do  her  best,  the  bridle  broke  under 
thestrain];  and  the  mare,  released  from  check, 
flew  to  and  past  the  goal  like  the  wind,  some 
three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  horse,  upon 
the  success  of  which,  Simon  had  ''  piled ''  up 
80  largely. 

A  shout  of  laughter  like  that  which  pursued 
Mazeppa,  arose  from  the  crowd,  (to  whom 
the  Georgian  had  communicated  the  facts,) 
as  Simon  swept  by,  the  involuntary  winner 
of  the  race;  and  in  that  laugh,  Simon  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  his 
ingenious  contrivance.     He  did  not  return. 


ing  that  sometime  or  other,  he  might  be  able 
to  put  it  to  good  use. 

The  losses  Simon  had  met  with,  and  the 
unpromising  prospects  of  gentlemen  who  lived 
on  their  wits,  now  that  the  hard  times  had 
set  in,  produced  an  awakening  influence  upon 
his  conscience.  He  determined  to  abandon 
the  nomadic  life  he  had  led,  and  to  settle 
himself  down  to  some  regular  business.  He 
had  long  felt  a  call  to  the  law,  and  he  now 
resolved  to  "locate,"  and  apply  himself  to 
the  duties  of  that  learned  profession.  Siihon 
was  not  long  in  deciding  upon  a  location. 
The  spirited  manner  in  which  the  State  of 
Arkansas  had  repudiated  a  public  debt  of 
some  $500,000,  gave  him  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  that  people  as  a  community  of  litigants, 
while  the  accounts  which  came  teeming  from 
that  bright  land,  of  murders  and  felonies  in- 
numerable, suggested  the  value  of  the  crim- 
inal practice.  He  wended  his  way  into  that 
State,  nor  did  he  tarry  until  he  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Smith,  a  promising  bor- 
der town  in  the  very  Ultima  Thule  of  civili" 
zation,  such  as  it  was,  just  on  the  confines 
of  the  Choctaw  nation.     It  was  in  this  re- 


Old  Simon,  when  he  heard  of  this  coun-  ^^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^.jU^^  ^^  Rackensack,  that  he 
ter-mine,  fell  into  paroxysms  ofgrief,  which     ^^  ^^p  j^^^  gj^^^  ^^^  oOered  himself  for  prac- 
coold  not  find  consolation  in  less  than  a  quart 
of  red-eye.    Heart  stricken,  the  old  patriarch 
exclaimed — '*  Oh !  Simon !  my  son  Simon  ! 
to  be  overcome  in  that  way ! — a  Suggs  to  be 


humbugged !  His  own  Jack  to  be  taken  outen 
his  hand  and  turned  on  him !  Oh  !  that  I 
should  ha  lived  to  see  this  day  1" 

Proceeding  to  Montgomery,  Simon  found 
an  opening  on  the  thither  side  of  a  Faro  ta- 
hle;  and  having  disposed  of  the  race  mare 
for  $300,  banked  on  this  capital,  but  with 
small  success.  Mr.  Suggs'  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Montgomery  was  not  high,  they 
were  fashioned  on  a  very  diminutive  scale, 
he  used  to  say,  and  degraded  the  national 
amusement  by  wagers,  which  an  enterprising 


tice.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  pop- 
ulation. It  is  indescribable.  I  shall  only 
say  that  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  across 
the  border  complained  of  it  mightily. 

The  motive  for  Simon's  seeking  so  remote 
a  location  was  that  he  might  get  in  advance 
of  his  reputation — being  laudably  ambitious 
to  acquire  forensic  distinction,  he  wished  his 
fame  as  a  lawyer  to  be  independent  of  all 
extraneous  and  adventitious  assistance.  His 
first  act  in  the  practice  was  under  the  statute 
of  Jeo  Fails,  It  consisted  of  an  amendment 
of  the  license  he  had  got  from  Boggs,  as  be- 
fore related ;  which  amendment,  was  ingeni- 
ously effected  by  a  careful  erasure  of  the 
name  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  insertion  of 


boj  would  scorn  to  hazard  at  push-pin.  One  his  own  in  the  place  of  it.  Having  accom- 
Sam  Boggs,  a  young  lawyer  "  of  that  ilk,"  plished  this  feat,  he  presented  it  to  the  court, 
having  been  cleaned  out  of  his  entire  slake  \  then  in  session,  and  was  duly  admitted  an 
often  dollars,  wished  to  continue  the  game  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  and  solicitor 


on  credit,  and  Simon  gratified  him,  taking 
bis  law  license  in  pawn  for  two  dollars  and 
thilf:  which  pawn  the  aforesaid  Samuel 
failed  to  redeem.     Our  prudent  and  careful 


in  chancery. 

There  is  a  tone  and  spirit  of  morality  at- 
taching to  the  profession  of  the  law  so  eleva- 
ting and  pervasive  in  its  influonce,  as  to  work 


^▼entorer  filed  away  the  sheepskin,  think-  an  almost  instantaneous  reformation  in  the 
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character  and  habits  of  its  disciples.  If  this 
be  not  so,  it  was  certainly  a  most  singular 
coincidence  that,  just  at  the  time  of  his  adop- 
tion of  this  vocation,  Simon  abandoned  the 
favorite  pastimes  of  his  youth,  and  the  irreg- 
ularities of  his  earlier  years.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  any  lawyer,  ful- 
filling conscientiously  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, will  find  enough  to  employ  all  his  re- 
sources of  art,  stratagem  and  dexterity,  with- 
out resorting  to  other  and  more  equivocal 
methods  for  their  exercise. 

It  was  not  long  before  Simon's  genius  be- 
gan to  find  occasions  and  opportunities  of 
exhibition.  When  he  first  came  to  the  bar, 
there  were  but  seven  suits  on  the  docket : 
two  of  those  being  appeals  from  a  justice's 
court.  In  the  course  of  six  months,  so  in- 
defatigable was  he  in  instructing  clients,  as  to 
their  rights,  the  number  of  suits  grew  to 
forty.  Simon — or  as  he  was  now  called — 
Colonel  Suggs,  determined  on  winning  repu- 
tation in  a  most  efiective  branch  of  practice 
—one  that  he  shrewdly  perceived  was  too 
much  neglected  by  the  profession — the 
branch  of  preparing  cases  ot</  of  court  for  tri- 
al. While  other  lawyers  were  busy  in  get- 
ting up  the  law  of  their  cases,  the  Colonel 
was  no  less  busy  in  getting  up  the  facts  of 
his. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  Col.  Suggs' 
efforts  was  in  behalfofhis  landlady,  iif  whom 
he  felt  a  warm  and  decided  interest.  She 
had  been  living  for  many  years  in  ignorant 
contentedness,  with  an  indolent,  easy  natured 
man,  her  husband,  who  was  not  managing 
her  separate  estate,  consisting  of  a  plant^^tion 
and  about  twenty  negroes,  and  some  town 
property,  with  much  thrift.  The  lady  was 
buxom  and  gay ;  and  the  union  of  the  couple 
was  unblessed  with  children.  By  the  most 
insinuating  manners.  Col.  Suggs  at  length 
succeeded  in  opening  the  lady's  eyes  to  a 
true  sense  of  her  hapless  condition,  and  the 
danger  in  which  her  property  was  placed, 
from  the  improvident  habits  of  her  spouse  ; 
and,  having  ingeniously  deceived  the  unsus- 
pecting husband  into  some  suspicious  ap- 
pearances, which  were  duly  observed  by  a 
witness  or  two  provided  for  the  purpose,  he 
soon  prevailed  upon  his  fair  hostess  to  file  a 
bill  for  divorce  ;  which  she  readily  procured 
under  the  Colonel's  auspices.     Under  the 


pretence  of  protecting  her  property  from  the 
claims  of  her  husband's  creditors,  the  Colonel 
was  kind  enough  to  take  a  conveyance  of  it 
to  himself;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  fair 
libellant :  by  which  means,  he  secured  him- 
self from  those  distracting  cares  which  be- 
set the  young  legal  practitioner,  who  stands 
in  immediate  need  of  the  wherewithal. 

Col.  Suggs'  prospects  now  greatly  im- 
proved, and  he  saw  before  him  an  extended 
field  of  usefulness.  The  whole  community 
felt  the  effects  of  his  activity.  Long  dormant 
claims  came  to  light ;  and  rights,  of  the  very 
existence  of  which,  suitors  were  not  before 
aware,  were  brought  into  practical  assertion. 
From  restlessness  and  inactivity,  the  popu- 
lation became  excited,  inquisitive  and  intel- 
ligent, as  to  the  laws  of  their  country :  and 
the  ruinous  effects  of  servile  acquiescence  in 
wrong  and  oppression,  were  averted. 

The  fault  of  lawyers  in  preparing  their 
cases  was  too  generally  a  dilatoriness  of 
movement,  which  sometimes  deferred  until 
it  was  too  late,  the  creating  of  the  proper  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  This 
was  not  the  fault  of  Col.  Suggs :  he  always 
took  time  by  the  forelock.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing to  create  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  until  they  were  in  the  box,  or  deferring 
until  then  the  arts  of  persuasion,  he  waited 
upon  them  before  they  were  empanelled  ;  and 
he  always  succeeded  better  at  that  time,  as 
they  had  not  then  received  an  improper  bias 
from  the  testimony.  In  a  case  of  any  im- 
portance, he  always  managed  to  have  his 
friends  in  the  court  room,  so  that  when  any 
of  the  jurors  were  challenged,  he  might  have 
their  places  filled  by  good  men  and  true  : 
and,  although  this  increased  his  expenses  con- 
siderably, by  a  large  annual  bill  at  the  gro- 
cery, he  never  regretted  any  expense,  either 
of  time,  labor  or  money,  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  his  business.  Such  was  his  zeal  for 
his  clients ! 

He  was  in  the  habit,  too,  of  free  corres- 
pondence with  the  opposite  party,  which  en- 
abled him  at  once  to  conduct  his  case  with 
better  advantage,  and  to  supply  any  omis- 
sions or  chasms  in  the  proof:  and  so  far  did 
he  carry  the  habit  of  testifying  in  his  own 
cases,  that  his  clients  were  always  assured 
that  in  employing  him,  they  were  procuring 
counsel  and  witness  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
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the  same  retainer.  By  a  very  easy  proce:.s,  the  ilefcinJaut.  The  cashier  was  about  mo- 
he  secured  a  large  debt  barred  by  the  statute  ving  for  a  new  trial,  when,  it  being  intimated 
of  limitations,  and  completely  circumvented  to  him  that  a  warrant  was  about  to  be  issued 
a  fraudulent  defendant  who  was  about  to  avail  for  his  apprehension  on  a  charge  of  perjury, 
himself  of  that  mendacious  defence.  He  an-  he  concluded  not  to  see  the  result  of  such  a 
te-dated  the  writ,  and  thus  brought  the  case  process,  and  indignantly  left  the  country. 


dear  of  the  statute. 
One  of  the  most  harrassing  annoyances  that 


The  criminal  practice,  especially,  fascina- 
ted the  regards  and  engaged  the  attention  of 


were  inflicted  upon  the  emigrant  community  Col.  Suggs  as  a  department  of  his  profession, 
around  him,  was  the  revival  of  old  claims  con-,  calling  into  the  fullest  exercise  his  genius 
traded  in  the  State  from  which  they  came, '  and  energies.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
and  which  the  Shylocks  holding  tliem,  al-|with  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  by  which 
though  they  well  knew  that  the  pretended  pubhc  justice  is  circumvented.  Indictments 
dehtorshad,  expressly  in  consideration  of  get-,  that  could  not  be  quashed,  were  sometimes 
ting  rid  of  them,  put  themselves  to  the  pains  mysteriously  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  clerk 
of  exile  and  to  the  losses  and  discomforts  of  had  occasion  to  reproach  his  carelessness  in 
leaving  their  old  homes  and  settling  in  a  new  not  filing  them  in  the  proper  places,  when, 
country,  in  fraudulent  violation  of  this  object, '  some  days  after  cases  had  been  dismissed  for 
were  ruinously  seeking  to  enforce,  even  to  the  want  of  them,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  deprivation  of  the  property  of  the  citizen,  him  in  some  old  file,  or  among  the  execu- 
Inone  instance,  a  cashier  of  a  Bank  in  Ala-  tions.  He  was  requested,  or  rather  he  vol- 
bama  brought  on  claims  against  some  of  the  unteered  in  one  capital  case,  to  draw  a  recog- 
best  citizens  ofthe  country,  to  a  large  amount,  nizance  for  a  committing  magistrate,  as  he 


and  bstituted  suits  on   them.     Col.    Suggs 
was  retained  to  defend  them.     The  cashier. 


(Suggs)  was  idly  looking  on,  not  being  con- 
cerned in  the  trial,  and  so  felicitously  did  he 


a  venerable  looking  old  gentleman,  who  had  happen  to  introduce  the  negative  particle  ia 


^'itorted  promises  of  payment,  or  at  least  had 
heard  from  the  debtors  promises  of  payment, 
which  their  necessitous  circumstances  had 
extorted,  but  to  which  he  well  knew  they  did 
not  attach  much  importance,  was  waiting  to 
become  a  witness  against  them.  Col.  Suggs 
^  concerted  operations,  as  to  have  some  half 
dozen  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  population 
foDow  the  old  gentleman  about  whenever  he 
went  out  of  doors,  and  to  be  seen  with  him 
on  various  occasions ;  and  busying  himself  in 
circulating  through  the  commimity,  divers 
reports  disparaging  the  reputation  of  the  wit- 
ness, got  the  cases  ready  for  trial.  It  was 
igreed  that  one  verdict  should  settle  all  the 
cases.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  statute  of 
limitations ;  and  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of 
ititheplaintifTofiered  the  cashier  as  a  witness. 
Not  a  single  question  was  asked  on  cross- 
eiamination ;  but  a  smile  of  derision,  which 
VIS  accompanied  by  a  foreordained  titter  be- 
hind the  bar,  was  visible  on  the  faces  of  Si- 
noQ  and  his  client,  as  be  testified.  The  de- 
fendant then  offered  a  dozen  or  more  wit- 
nesses, who,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  ven- 
enUe  cashier,  discredited  him ;  and  the  jury, 


the  condition  of  the  bond,  that  he  bound  the 
defendant,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  "no/"  to 
appear  at  court  and  answer  to  the  charge ; 
which  appearance,  doubtless,  much  against 
his  will,  and  merely  to  save  his  sureties,  the 
defendant  proceeded  faithfully  not  to  make. 

Col.  Suggs  also  extricated  a  client  and  his 
sureties  from  a  forfeited  recognizance,  by 
having  the  defaulting  defendant's  obituary  no- 
tice somewhat  prematurely  inserted  in  the 
newspapers ;  the  solicitor,  seeing  which,  dis- 
continued proceedings ;  for  which  service  the 
deceased,  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  court,  returned  to  the  officer  his  personal 
acknowledgements:  ''not  that,"  as  he  exr 
pressed  it,  ''it  mattered  anything  to  him  per- 
sonally, but  because  it  would  have  aggravated 
the  feelings  of  his  friends  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  of  let  the  thing  rip  arter  he  was  de- 
funck." 

The  most  difficult  case  Col.  Suggs  ever  had 
to  manage,  was  to  extricate  a  client  from  jaili 
after  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
him.  But  difficulties,  so  far  froai  discour* 
aging  him,  only  had  the  effect  of  stimHlating 
his  energies.     He  procured  the  aid  of  a  young 


without  leaTing  the  box^  found  a  verdict  fq^ ^  physician  in  the  premises'— the  priscmei  waa 
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suddenly  taken  ill — ^the  physician  pronounced 
the  disease  small  pox.  The  wife  c^  the  pris- 
oner, with  true  womanly  devotion,  attended 
on  him.  The  prisoner,  after  a  few  days,  was 
reported  dead,  and  the  doctor  gave  out  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  coi^e. 
A  coffin  was  brought  into  the  jail,  and  the 


the  lovely  and  accomplished  Che-wee-na- 

tubbe,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  prophet 
and  warrior,  and  head-man  of  the  neigh- 
boring territory  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  in- 
duced his  removal  into  that  beautiful  and 
improving  country-  His  talents  and  connec- 
tions at  once  raised  him  to  the  councils  of 


wife  was  put  into  it  by  the  physician— she  that  interesting  people ;  and  he  received  the 


being  enveloped  in  her  husband's  clothes. 
The  coffin  was  put  in  a  cart  and  driven  off — 
the  husband,  habited  in  the  woman's  appa- 
rel, following  after,  mourning  piteously,  until 
getting  out  of  the  village,  he  disappeared  in 
the  thicket,  where  he  found  a  horse  prepared 


appointment  of  agent  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  on  the  part  of  that  tribe,  and  particu- 
lar individuals  of  it,  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  responsible  and  lucra- 
tive office  now  engages  the  time  and  talents 
of  Col.  Suggs,  who  may  be  seen  every  win- 


for  him.     The  wife  obstinately  refused  to  be  ter  at  Washington,  faithfully  and  laboriously 


buried  in  the  husband's  place  when  she  got 
to  the  grave ;  but  the  mistake  was  discovered 
too  late  for  the  recapture  of  the  prisoner. 

The  tact  and  address  of  Col.  Suggs  opposed 
such  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  Irish  patriotism  begins  to  create 
annoyances,  the  state  naturally  felt  anxious 
to  engage  his  services  in  its  behalf.     Accord- 
ingly, at  the  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  legis- 
lature, at  its  session  of  184—,  so  soon  as  the 
matter  of  the  killing  a  member  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  by  the  speaker,  with  a  Bowie 
knife,  was  disposed  of  by  a  resoluticm  of  mild 
censure,  for  imprudent  precipitancy,  Simon 
Suggs,  Jr.,  Esquire,  was  elected  solicitor  for 
the  Rackensack  district.    Col.  Suggs  brought 
to  the  discharged  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
energies  as  unimpaired  and  vigorous  as  in 
the  days  of  his  first  practice ;   and  entered 
upon  it  with  a  mind  free  from  the  vexations 
of  domestic  cares,  having  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  but 
magnanimously  giving  her  one  of  the  negroes, 
and  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle. 

The  business  of  the  State  now  flourished 
beyond  all  precedent.  Indictments  multi- 
plied :  and  though  many  of  them  were  not 
tried — ^the  solicitor  discovering,  after  the  find- 
ing of  them,  as  he  honestly  confessed  to  the 
court,  that  the  evidence  would  not  support 
them :  yet,  the  Colonel  could  well  say,  with 
an  eminent  English  barrister,  that  if  he  tried 
fewer  cases  in  court,  he  settled  more  cases 
out  of  court  than  any  other  counsel. 

The  marriage  of  Col.  Suggs,  some  three 
years  after  his  appointment  of  solicitor,  with 


engaged  with  members  of  Congress  and  in 
the  departments,  urging  the  mattets  of  his 
mission  upon  the  dull  sense  of  the  JanitcK^  of 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

May  his  shadow  never  grow  lefs ;  and  may 
the  Indians  live  to  get  their  dividends  of  the 
arrears  paid  to  their  agent ! 


THE  SIBYL. 

BY  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLET. 

The  fire-HgkC  flicken'd  famtly  on  the  walls 
or  the  dim  cavern  :^m  the  fitful  g^leam 
The  rough  projections  started  boldly  forth 
From  the  grey  rocks,  and  sudden  disappeared 
Like  phantoms  in  the  darkness.    All  around 
Swiftly  and  silently  the  shadows  danced 
A  mystic  measure: — pendent  from  the  roof 
The  many-colored  crystals  darted  forth 
A  rainbow  lifrht,~and  as  some  straf  gling  ray 
Streamed  forth  into  the  darkness*  back  there  ahot 
A  starry  radiance,  like  the  watcliful  eyes 
Of  spirits  lorking  'mid  the  distant  gloom. 

She  sat  beskle  the  embers,  and  the  light 
Revealed  the  perfect  beauty  of  her  form 
Scarce  veiled  beneath  the  slight  and  gossamer  robe 
Clasped  on  her  ivory  shoulder  by  the  gem 
Of  mystic  opal  stone.    Her  face  was  youngs — 
Young,  but  intensely  mournful.    On  her  brow. 
Pure  as  the  Parian  stnne  was  stamped  the  spelt 
Of  intellect,  and  in  her  earnest  eye 
An  inspiration  gleamed,  as  though  the  soul 
Rapt  in  a  spell  of  voiceless  ecstasy 
Shone  forth  amid  its  brightness.    Still  she  sat. 
And  in  her  slender  fingers  grasped  the  pen 
Suspended  o*er  the  mystic  scroll  that  lay 
Unrolled  upon  her  knee. 

She  spoke  at  length, 
And  strangely  sweet  the  thrilling  tones  aroea 
Through  the  dim  cavern^— earnest,  soft,  and  clear,^ 
Floating  and  falling  with  a  silTtr  tonnd. 
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**  Cone  ftt  my  call,  sweet  spiriu !    Lo,  mj  soul 
Hatli  ea»t  aside  the  mfluence  of  earth 
Asd  stands  serene  in  native  puritr 
Waiting  yoar  presence.    Come,  ye  holy  ones! 
For  I  wonld  question  dim  /aturity 
And  read  its  hidden  secrets.    Come  to  me ! 
No  thon^fat  of  earth  is  on  my  spirit  now, 
Bat  calm  and  holy  with  intense  devotion 
And  ihooghta  that  elevate  the  soul  fifom  earth 
kvi  low  mortality,  my  soul  awaits 
Your  comiai^.    Lo^  mj  spirit  is  athirst 
For  knowledge,  deeper  knowledge !    I  would  read 
The  hidden  secrets  of  the  Universe, 
The  mystery  of  Creation ; — would  unseal 
The  wondrous  book  of  late,  where  lie  inscribed 
The  things  that  are  to  be,  and  deeply  pore 
Upon  its  sacred  page.    I  cannot  rest 
With  this  thick  darkness  weighing  on  my  sight — 
Thia  mist  of  dull  mortality  that  veils 
The  glorious  radiance  of  the  spirit-world, 
The  sours  own  native  home.    Sweet  spirits,  come 
With  yonr  clear  revrJations  like  the  dawn. 
The  stilUincreasing  dawn  of  morning  light 
Upon  a  darkened  world.    Yea,  though  it  bring 
A  corse  upon  my  spirit,  I  would  still 
Implore  the  boon.    For  glory  such  as  this 
Who  would  not  dare  to  yield  existence  up 
And  be  no  aoite  t 


Ye  come — ye  come ! 
1  feel  your  presence  round  me,  by  the  spell 
Of  inspiration  o*er  my  spirit  shed 
Soleran,  and  deep,  and  still !    As  when  a  flood 
Of  gorgeous  radiance  from  some  western  cloud 
Streama  through  the  temple's  stillness,  lighting  up 
lis  altar  into  glory  :  or  when  soft 
The  passing  of  the  wind-God's  viewless  wing 
Awakes  the  chords  of  some  neglected  lyre 
That  long  hath  hung  suspended  in  the  dome 
Of  eome  mysterious  and  deserted  fane 
To  iweet  and  soleran  music.    Lo !  the  strain 
Rues  and  swells  and  deepens,  'till  my  'soul 
Thrilla  to  its  rapturous  breathings  with  a  sense 
Of  most  unearthly  sweetness  \    Oh,  for  power 
To  cast  aside  this  dull  humanity, 
Thia  clingmg  weight  of  clay,  and  soar  afar 
la  proud  unfettered  freedom,  e'en  as  ye, 
Ve glorious  ones!    To  seek  with  >e  a  realm 
Of  dbathless  beauty,  where  my  soul  might  soar 
Throagh  space  illimitable,  basking  still 
InboUoess  and  beauty,  such  as  oft 
Uj  yearning  dreams  have  pictured.    Yea,  I  would 
That  inch  a  power  were  miue !    My  soul  grows  faint 
Beoeslh  the  burden  of  its  own  deep  thouf^hts — 
1(8  htoating  dreanm  and  visions ; — yearning  e'er 
Forumiething  upon  which  it  may  pour  forth 
Itafaloess,  and  win  bai!k  an  answering  tone 
Of  deeper  holiness. 

'Tis  over  now — 
"Hie  li^t  hath  fled,  the  presence  all  passed  by, 
Aad  on  my  Minting  spirit  (alls  the  weight 
Of  solitude  and  silence.    *Tis  in  vain 
To  seek  to  satisfy  my  wonuia's  heart 
^itb  high  communion  with  immortal  things, 
Whoae  mjstic  hSt  is  too  remote  Irora  mine 
TonuDgle  with  it  freely.    Still  I  stand 
^Ptn  horn  them,  apart  from  earthly  thingsr- 
Alone,  aioae—>jea«  utterly  alone ! 


Oh  human  h^art,  and  oh,  immortal  soul. 
That  bound  together  by  so  frail  a  tie, 
Still  struggle  each  to  gain  your  element. 
How  clings  the  one  to  tender  human  love- 
How  soars  the  other  to  empyrean  heights. 
Whence  earthliness  withholds  it !     E'en  as  though 
The  spirit  of  a  timid  dove  were  bound 
Within  an  Eagle's  breast.     But  yet,  afar, 
Through  the  dim  vista  of  unnumbered  years 
I  see  the  gathered  clouds  roll  slowly  back — 
I  hear  a  voice  revealing  of  a  time, 
When  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be 
Of  love,  and  truth,  and  beauty  shall  be  given 
To  satisfy  this  high  immortal  thirst 
Which  earth  may  never  still.    And  in  this  fidth 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust. 
But  stand  sereuely  with  a  soul  elate 
To  grasp  the  joy  whose  radiance  when  found 
Shall  cast  a  glory  round  me,  shotting  out 
The  gloom  that  hath  been  and  shall  be  no  more ! 
Richmond. 
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Deviations  of  Modem  Liierainre  from  ike 
Christian  StaTidard —  Works  of  Gross  ImmO' 
ralitxf — Works  of  Pleasure  and  Afmist" 
ment — Carricatures  of  ReKgian— Adoption 
of  a  low  and  defective  standard  of  Moral 
Duty — The  Literature  of  Social  Progress 
and  Philanthropic  Reform. 

The  subordination  and  conformity  to  Chris- 
tian truth,  on  which  we  have  insisted,  as  the 
high  responsibility  of  genius,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  state  of  degrading  enthralment,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  only  possible  condition  of 
enlarged  and  ample  liberty.  The  poet  in 
such  a  case,  is  not  tied  down  to  what  may  be 
termed  "the  narrow  dogmas  of  a  creed,  or 
the  stale  superstitions  of  a  sect."  Nor  is  the 
province  of  polite  literature  limited  to  the 
formal  outlines  of  a  theological  system. 
There  need  be  no  direct  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  may 
be  omitted  as  themes  peculiar  to  the  pulpit ; 
and  yet  this  coincidence  and  harmony  be 
fully  maintained  between  the  productions  of 
genius  and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
We  may  walk  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
witness  the  form  and  color  of  objects  as  re- 
vealed by  that  light,  without  referring  at  the 
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same  time,  to  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  or 
investigating  at  each  step,  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy. Nor  would  any  one,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reason,  complain  that  the  light 
thus  necessary  for  his  guidance,  impaired  or 
limited  the  free  scope  of  his  vision.  Christ, 
the  Divine  Teacher,  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
The  gospel  is  the  central  luminary,  suspend- 
ed hy  the  hand  of  Grod  on  high,  to  shed  its 
beams  over  the  darkness  of  earth,  so  that  ob- 
jects, which  were  dim,  doubtful,  or  invisible, 
to  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  discernment  of 
reason,  stand  forth  disclosed  under  that  su- 
peraded  revelation,  which  has  **  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light."  Now,  the  obvious 
and  entire  duty  of  the  poet  consists  simply  in 
representing  objects  in  his  appropriate  de- 
partment, just  as  they  appear  under  the  dis- 
closures of  this  heavenly  light;  or,  in  other 
words,  just  as  they  are  in  reality. 

The  authors  of  our  polite  literature,  for  the 
most  part,  do  assume  an  attitude  of  avowed 
hostility  to  the  gospel.  Were  they  decided 
infidels,  their  deviations  from  the  Christian 
standard  would  at  least  be  consistent  with 
their  character.  But  a  more  pernicious  pol- 
icy is  pursued  by  those  who  admit  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  system ;  but  who 
practically  disregard  its  inspired  communica- 
tions, while  they  advance  sentiments  alien 
and  even  hostile  to  its  spirit,  without  seem- 
ing to  be  conscious  of  such  startling  inconsis- 
tency. An  enlightened  Christian  judgment 
must,  however,  demand,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  its  approval  of  any  production  of' 
genius,  calculated  to  influence  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  the  most  exact  conform- 
ity to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the 
elegant  literature,  circulated  and  read  in  our 
own  land,  must  excite  painful  emotions  and 
melancholy  anticipations  in  the  mind  of  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ! 

1.  There  is  a  class  of  works,  not  only  anti- 
Christian,  but  openly  and  daringly  immoral. 
in  their  tendency.  These  generally  assume  . 
the  form  of  fiction.  Their  chief  interest 
consists  in  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  or  story, 
conducted  through  a  series  of  surprising 
events  and  startling  coincidences.  Their 
grand  aim  is  to  patronize  crime  and  pander 
to  lust.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  their 
creed  is,  "  the  impulse  of  passion  and  the 


force  of  circumstances  justify  all  actions  to 
which  they  incline.''     This  general  principle 
pervades  this  whole  class  of  corrupt  literature. 
Adopting  this  perverse  maxim,  these  writen 
proceed  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  fiction 
for  its  habitation.     They  employ  their  de- 
scriptive and  inventive  powers  to  paint  the 
workings  of  passion,  in  all  the  glowing  %> 
dour  of  its  excitement,  associated  at  the  stme 
time  with  certain  generous  or  chivalrous  qual- 
ities, that  give  relief  to  the  picture  and  fasein- 
ate  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.     They  de- 
scribe propitious  scenes,  and  combine  the  ci^ 
cumstances  in  the  history,  so  as  to  form  t 
suitable  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  tempta- 
tion.    The  leading  characters  in  such  worb 
of  fiction,  are  mostly  selected  from  certain 
reprobated  ranks  of  society.     And  instead  of 
representing  them  as  suffering  under  the  pro- 
vidential penalty  of  their  own  misdeeds ;  the 
attempt  is  made  rather  to  represent  them  as 
objects  of  commiseration — as  the  victims  of 
passion   and    the    slaves   of   circumstance. 
Their  passions  prompt  perpetual  outrage  on 
the  relations  of  society,  and  society,  in  self- 
defence,  repels  such  destructive  elements. 
Hence,  in  the  inevitable  conflict  which  en- 
sues, the  whole  blame  of  the  result  is  thrown 
upon  the  institutions  of  society.     Such  M^ye- 
rior  natures  are  hampered,  harrassed,   and 
hurried  headlong  into  reckless  violence,  by 
the  tame  compliances  of  social  life !     They 
sin  and  they  suffer  because  they  are  oppress- 
ed !     In  this  literature  of  lust  and  license,  we 
accordingly  find,  that  almost   every   social 
virtue  is,  in  its  turn,  traduced  and  villified, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  opposite  vice.    The 
tenderest  ties  of  nature — the  most  sacred  re- 
lations of  human  life,  are  reproached  and  dis- 
honored, in  order  to  extenuate  the  lawless 
passions  by  which  they  are  assailed.     Virgin 
chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity  are  stigmatised 
in  order  to  redeem  from  merited  disgrace  the 
crimes  of  the  prostitute  and  the  adulteress. 
The  violation  of  marriage  vows  is  justified  by 
describing  the  dreary  and  desolate  doom  of 
some  fair  victim,  sacrificed  by  parental  au- 
thority, or  the  more  indefinite  tyranny  of  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  hymenial  altar — joined  in 
law,  but  not  in  heart,  to  some  uncongenial  and 
irk-ome  companion ;   inhabiting  a  cold  and 
cheerless  home ;  pining  and  drooping  in  the 
loneliness  of  despair;  until  at  length  some 
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more  fascinaiiDg  lover  breaks  like  sunlight 
upon  the  scene ;  dispels  the  shadows  from 
her  heart,  and  illuminates  her  whole  being 
with  the  glow  of  a  new  life.     Then  follow  a 
series  of  stolen  interviews — the  secret  com- 
pact— and  the  final  elopement.     Again,  per- 
haps, the  guilt  of  the  painted  prostitute  is 
palliated  and  excused  by  describing  the  cap- 
tivating person  and  seducing  arts  of  some 
faithless  lover,  who  ensnares  and  then  be- 
trajs  the  affections  of  his  confiding  victim, 
The  different  stages  in  the  process  of  beguile- 
ment  are  set  forth ;   and  when  the  spell  is 
complete — the  hour,  the  scene,  the  persua- 
sion and  the  yielding  impulse  are  all  vividly 
p(fftrayed«     And  after  the  first  fatal  step  has 
been  taken,  the  victim  of  shame  is  represent- 
ed as  shut  out  from  all  return  to  virtue,  by 
an  unjust  and  unrelenting  public  sentiment. 
But  why  continue  a  description  of  that  de-  j 
praved  literature,  which  perverts  the  decrees ; 
of  reason  and  conscience  ;  which  reverses  the 
lavs  of  nature  and  providence ;  which  exalts ; 
licentiousness  and  vice,  and  degrades  virtue  | 
and  piety ;  which  elevates  rogues  and  ruf- 
fians, debauchers  and  desperadoes  above  the ! 
ruins  of  disorganized  society  ?     It  is  an  honor : 
to  our  country  to  state  that  the  literature  of. 
this  description,  circulated  in  our  midst,  is| 
almost  entirely  of  foreign  production.     The , 
greater  portion  of  it  is  of  French  origin.     An ' 
image  of  the  national  character,  instead  of  a 
model  to  win  our  admiration,  it  should  prove 
a  beacon  to  warn  us  of  danger.     Unhappy 
nation!      Blessed    with  brilliant   gifts,   but 
cursed  by  a  wretched  destiny !  With  a  bloody 
history  of  revolutions  in  the  past — the  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  trembling  suspense,  with  ele- 
ments of  disorder  suppressed  but  not  subdued, 
overawed  into  temporary  silence  by  threaten- 
ing military  power — ^the  future,  what  it  shall 
be,  no  prophet  has  dared  to  predict.     Vain, 
volatile,  fluctuating,  fantastic  and  yet  gifled 
people !     What  oracle  can  solve  the  mystery 
of  your  career?     What  causes  can  be  assign- 
ed for  the  contradictions  in  your  history? 
Shall  they  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tional temperament  of  the  people,  as  sangu- 
ine, excitable  and  prone  to  extremes  ?     We 
find  they  are  composed  of  common  flesh  and 
blood,  and  exhibit  nothing  singular  in  their 
physical  organization.     No,'  the   causes  lie 
deeper  than  the  viens  and  arteries  of  the 


physical  frame,  veiled  in  the  secret  fountains 
of  their  moral  nature.  France,  with  her  he- 
roes, poets  and  philosophers ;  with  her  priests, 
superstitions  and  temples;  with  her  arts, 
palaces  and  monuments ;  with  all  her  Babel 
jargon  of  "liberty,  fraternity  and  equality;" 
France  is  yet  a  nation  of  infidels !  with  all 
the  elements  of  social  life,  sensuous,  sordid 
and  self-conflicting ;  shrouded  in  earthliness, 
and  shut  out  from  the  air  and  the  light  of  hea- 
ven ;  with  no  abiding  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; with  no  supreme  law  of  conscience; 
with  no  elevating,  sustaining  and  satisfying 
religious  faith :  long  since  has  her  doom  been 
recorded — "  Unstable  as  water ^  thou  shall  not 
excel!  " 

2.  Another  classification  of  literature  con- 
sists of  what  are  termed  works  of  pleasure  and 
amusement — entertaining  but  innocent.  Their 
claim  of  innocence  may,  perhaps,  be  conce- 
ded to  this  extent ;  that  they  avoid  making  a 
direct  assault  on  any  one  of  the  social  vir- 
tues: but,  while  yielding  this  concession,  we 
are  compelled  to  object  to  faults  of  another 
kind,  as  chargeable  on  this  class  of  literature. 
A  grand  moral  error,  inseparable  from  such 
works,  is  an  undue  prominence  given  to  plea- 
sure as  an  object  of  pursuit.  Connected  with 
this  error  is  another,  viz:  a  fatal  mistake  as  to 
what  constitutes  true  pleasure.  That  there 
is  an  innocent  diversion  of  mind,  no  one  but 
a  morose  ascetic  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
But  this  diversion  should  be  to  the  mind, 
what  relaxation  is  to  the  body,  an  occasional 
relief  from  the  more  severe  labors  of  life. 
But,  if  life  itself  is  converted  into  a  holiday ; 
if  the  mind  has  no  higher  aim  than  pleasure, 
and  the  body  no  other  employment  than  the 
gratification  of  its  senses ;  then  nature  itself, 
in  maintaining  such  an  unnatural  system  of 
life,  is  forced  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
variety  and  zest  in  its  enjoyment,  by  adopt- 
ing artificial,  stimulating  and  destructive 
ingredients,  and  pursuing  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion and  profligacy,  disastrous  alike  to  the 
health  of  the  body  and  the  happiness  of  the 
mind.  Man  was  not  placed  in  this  world 
merely  to  be  diverted:  and  he  who  makes 
diversion  his  only  aim  in  life,  sacrifices  both 
his  duty  and  his  happiness.  Pleasure,  when 
innocent,  is  always  subordinate  to  duty:  and 
he  who  holds  duty  supreme,  takes  the  only 
course  to  secure  real  and  permanent  plea- 
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T^ir  wisdom  bur>U  into  (bia  n^  njAj, 
Then  minh  ii  lin  and  m  ihoald  alwayt  CI7, 
To  find  the  iMdium  uka  aoow  ahare  of  wit, 
And  tbenlbrc  'lia  a  mark  TimIi  nenr  hit," 


sure.  Here,  then,  is  the  grand  defect  of  the 
clus  of  writers  under  considerfttion.  The^ 
make  pleasure  the  great  eud  of  life ;  and  thej> 
fail  to  diacriminate  between  true  and  false 
pleasure.    They  take  for  granted,  that  plea- 

sure  is  the  chief  good-the  ■■  one  thing  need-  ^'"^  '^«'"'  P'^"^""  ■«  everything  or  nothing, 
ful;  "  and  they  do  not  pause  to  inquire  how  "*  P^P"  '°«**'"'»'  *  ^"^  proporUon,  >nd  » 
it  stands  related  to  other  interesto ;  or  to  ask  subordinate  relation  to  other  interest.,  m 
even  if  there  be  any  interest  apart  from  this,  conditions  which  they  cannot  conceive  in 
Nor  do  they  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  *^''''  >PPl'«t'«"  t"  th.s  subject.  ITiey  «t 
ascertain  what  qualities  are  necessary  to  con-  ""•^"'^  '*°  extremes  of  incessant  gaiety  tnd 
Btitute  true  pleasure.  This  is  not  their  office.  ""aUe^'a'ed  B''«n'  >  '^^  th«  ^^^U  worfl  to 
They  do  not  aspire  to  be  teachers  and  guides,  '^«"'  '^  '""■'"'^d  '"'«  ^"*  *™°  ^l"'*^'  «•«  ■•*■ 
that  they  may  instruct  mankind  what  paths  "otees  of  pleasure  and  the  victims  of  sorrow, 
to  choose  and  what  to  avoid.  They  aim  only  ^^*  "^^^^  ^^«  ^^  «°"^"«  °^  *>»"  ^»""'*^ 
to  be  entertaining  and  amusing  companions,  P'^**"'*'  ^  Buoyancy  of  animal  spirits,  sue 
to  divert  the  tedium  of  the  journey.  It  is  :^^",^^  ""^^"^^  "[  '^^'^^  '^}^^\  ^^  *  ,'^°™ 
not  their  part  to  correct  the  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.     They  must  consult  the 

popular  taste,  and  fall  in  with  the  fashionable  -        .  .  -  . 

currenl,  in  order  to  render  (hemwl.e.  u  «1"  "f  «  r.l.onal  bemg !  How  .ncp.ble  ,< 
Vee.bleuidplea..ntMpo.,fbIe.  Thej.re  '"t-fyng  the  thu.t  of  ui  .mmortU  .pml 
«eU  .wate,  loo,  wh.l  kind  of  enterlainnient ,  ^°'''  "'""'J  "PP""'  ^  ""  •"»">™"'.  f 


rivolity  of  mind  easily  diverted  and  avene 
:o  habits  of  serious  thought.  This  is  the  sun 
)f  all  its  attributes.     How  unworthy  the  ch»- 


the  public  taste  demands.  They  know  that 
in  this  reading  age,  most  men  read,  not  to  be 
instructed  and  edified,  but  to  be  amused  and 
diverted — that  they  desire  to  find  in  books, 
not  a  sound,  rational,  and  above  all,  not  a  re- 
ligious entertainment ;  but  wit,  humor,  no- 
velty and  a  gay  variety  of  painted  scenes  and 
■mages,  passing  like  a  comic  panorama  be- 
fore the  eye.  In  furnishing  a  supply  for  this 
public  demand,  they  ply  their  colors  to  paint 
amusing  carricatures  or  hideous  distortions  | 
of  truth  and  nature.  If  they  are  admonished  ' 
that  there  are  other  and  higher  interests,  < 
which  are  sacrificed  by  this  indiscriminate 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  amusement : 
that  it  is  indulged  to  the  neglect  of  moral  du- 
ty, and  at  the  expense  of  rational  happiness  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  excludes  that  serious  reflection 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  duty,  and  maintains  a.  frivolity  of  spirit, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  experience  of 
happiness,  they  will  profess  to  be  unable  to 
discriminate  in  such  subtle  casuistry — they 
will  say  that  a  benevolent  Creator  doubtless 
designed  that  man  should  find  enjoyment  in 
life,  and  that  any  form  of  pleasure  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  will  than  habits  of  gloom 
and  moping  melancholy. 

"TliuattlUuchinen,  Ihiiiplcii'iirrnll  thrirbcnl, 
And  laoehlcr  all  their  work  JalUamiaapeiil; 


that  pure  and  permanent  pleasure  which 
Christianity  proflers  to  our  acceptance  I  The 
one  awakens  the  soul  to  the  right  exercise 
of  its  rational  and  moral  powers,  opens  iti 
vision  on  the  surrounding  scene,  enables  it 
to  triumph  over  the  evils  of  life,  and  drawiti 
light  and  animation  from  an  unfailing  source. 
The  other  suspends  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
blinds  the  miud  to  tlie  inevitable  realities  ol 
life,  assumes  a  gay  delusion  which  hides  the 
features  of  truth,  and  a  levity  of  spirit  which 
shakes  aS  the  impressions  of  duty.  The  one 
is  an  ever-flowing  stream,  springing  from  pe- 
rennial fountains,  sparkling  here  and  there 
in  many  a  sportive  eddy,  but  still  rolling  on, 
spreading  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course, 
and  growing  broader  and  deeper  as  it  flows 
on  forever.  The  other  is  an  artificial  reser- 
voir, confined  in  its  position,  fed  by  tempo- 
rary supplies,  liable  at  any  moment  to  escape 
by  a  sudden  rupture  of  its  embankment ;  or, 
if  retained,  it  is  only  to  grow  putrid  fr<»n 
stagnation,  and  exhale  in  deadly  vapours  un- 
der a  blasting  sun. 

Now,  these  two  systems  of  pleasure  are 
obviously  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  very 
nature.  The  very  habits  of  mind  and  traita 
of  character,  which  these  amusing  writers  en- 
courage and  confirm,  involve  a  permanent 
hostility  to  that  entire  scheme  of  haf^inesa 
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which  is  founded  cm  rational  and  Christian 
piinciples. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  passive  enmity  of  nature 
by  which  this  vain  system  of  pleasure  stands 
opposed  to  Christianity.     It  breaks  forth  in 
direct  and  aggressive  hostility.     Destitute  of 
resources  within  itself,  it  makes  predatory 
incursions  on  the  sacred  territory  of  truth, 
and  converts  the  most  awful  solemnities  of 
religion  into  subjects  of  mockery  and  sport. 
Onaof  the  most  common  instruments  employ- 
ed by  these  writers,  is  ridicule — a  weapon 
mo«t  efiective  in  the  defence  of  prejudice, 
whatever  may  be  its  pretended  value  as  a 
test  of  truth.     This  is  a  mere  pretence,  how- 
ever, without  a  shadow  of  reason  for  its  sup- 
port; for  it  can  be  maintained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  blind  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  and  the  reigning  fashions  of  the 
hour  are  in  every   instance   identical  with 
truth.     For  where  lies  the  sense  of  ridicule  ? 
Not  in  opposition  to  abstract  truth ;  but  in  op- 
position to  the  existing  current  of  popular 
gympathy.     This  imparts  oddity  to  an  event, 
and  absurdity  to  an  opinion.     This  gives  au- 
thority to  a  sneer,  and  currency  to  a  laugh. 
What,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  ridicule  ? 
Power  of  fancy  to  represent  an  object  in  a 
grotesque  position;  an  arrogance   of  spirit, 
which  dares  to  despise  it ;  and  a  coincidence 
of  public  sentiment,  which  sustains  the  act 
and  echoes  the  laugh.     Again,  to  what  feel- 
ing does  ridicule  make  its  appeal,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  shame?     And  what  occasions  shame, 
but  a  regard  to  public  sentiment?    Then,  to 
make  existing  public  sentiment  a  test  of 
truth,  would  render  truth  a  mere  cameleon. 
Instead  of  being  immutable  in  its  nature,  it 
would  change  its  colour  and  form  with  every 
change  of  location.     For  not  only  in  dress 
and  ^et,  but  in  conduct  and  character,  that 
which  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity  in  one 
community,    is   the   sublime   of  dignity  in 
another. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instrument  chiefly 
U5ed  by  writers  of  amusement. 

They  deal  extensively  in  earricatwre.  And 
where  do  they  generally  find  their  materials  ? 
What  class  of  subjects  do  they  select  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ridicule?  Errors  that  are 
popular?  Vices  that  are  fashionable  ?  The 
various  forms  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  pre- 
temptible  conduct ;  while  men  oi  the  world, 


vail  in  the  more  polite  and  polished  circles  of 
society  ?  Folly  and  guilt  in  any  of  the  hi^ 
places  of  the  world?  Ah,  no;  thai  would  be 
rather  too  serious  an  afiair !  There  is  influ- 
ence— patronage — ^power  to  affect  popularity 
in  such  quarters.  The  founders  of  fashion, 
the  oracles  of  taste,  the  connoisseurs  of  refine- 
ment preside  in  these  departments.  The 
laugh  might  be  turned  against  us.  It  would 
be  more  prudent  to  let  them  alone.  So  reason 
these  polite  authors.  They  turn  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  select  the  peculiarities  of 
Christian  character,  as  the  mast  suitable  sub« 
jects  for  satire.  Here  they  find  fair  game 
and  an  open  field.  Here  carricature  may 
paint  its  distortions,  and  waggery  may  twirl 
its  grimace  and  ape  its  attitudes,  not  only 
with  impunity  to  themselves,  but  to  the  infin- 
ite amusement  of  those  gay  and  polished  cir- 
cles, whose  propitious  smile  is  so  essential  to 
literary  reputation. 

Let  any  one  revert  in  memory  to  the  list 
of  works  of  fiction  which  he  has  read,  and 
then  ask  himself  how  many  of  the  specimens 
of  Christian  character  introduced  in  such 
works  have  been  faithful  likenesses;  and 
how  many  have  been  disgusting  carricatures. 
And  he  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult. The  Christian  name  is  represented  as 
concealing,  under  a  mask  of  outward  devo^ 
tion,  a  character  of  malignity,  or  worldliness, 
or  sensuality :  and  even  when  the  outward  pro-- 
fession  is  not  made  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  it  is 
openly  associated  with  a  character  of  fierce 
fanaticism,  or  contracted  bigotry,  or  supersti-^ 
tious  credulity,  or  ignorant  stupidity.  If  a 
priest  or  parson  be  introduced,  he  is  either 
some  dark  scheming  scoundrel,  or  some  efiem- 
inate  fop  of  fashion,  or  some  rubicund  and 
rogstering  boon  companion  of  the  bottle,  the 
card  table  and  the  fox  chase ;  or  some  fanat- 
ical stickler  for  creeds  and  dogmas ;  or  some 
devout  ignoramus,  whose  piety,  though  sin- 
ewe,  excites  pity  instead  of  respect.  Now, 
we  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
description;  but  they  are  so  rare,  as  to  be 
only  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  The 
Christian  name  is  generally  associated  with 
some  psalm-singing,  sour-visaged,  sanctimo- 
nious pretender  to  piety,  with  a  jargon  of  re- 
ligious cant,  whose  character  exhibits  the 
most  unlovely  and  distorted  features,  and 
whose  life  displays  the  most  vile  and  con* 
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who  make  no  pretension  to  piety,  are  set  off, 
in  contrast  with  every  noble  and  generous  j 
trait  of  character,  and  all  high  minded  and 
honorable  actions  of  life. 

Now,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  replied  to  all 
this,  that  such  unworthy  characters  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  apol- 
ogy of  Bums  for  his  satires  on  religion,  may 
be  adopted— 

"  To  stigmatise  false  friends  of  thine 
Can  ne'er  defame  thee." 

But,  we  ask,  why  are  evil  examples  so  gen- 
erally introduced,  and  worthy  ones  so  rarely  ? 
Is  there  any  caveat  or  any  intimation  implied 
or  expressed,  that  these  examples  were  in- 
tended to  represent  only  *'  false  friends''  and 
insincere  pretenders  to  piety  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, to  show  that  it  was  designed  '^  to  stig- 
matise" ihem/\n  order  to  relieve  religion  from 
the  odium  of  their  example  ?  Or  rather,  does 
not  the  whole  spirit  of  the  performance  indi- 
cate the  deliberate  purpose  to  injure  the 
cause  of  religion,  by  means  of  their  example  ? 
At  all  events,  whether  intended  or  not,  the 
practical  result  of  such  representations  is  to 
bring  Christian  piety  into  contempt — ^to  iden- 
tify the  sincere  devotion  of  an  honest  heart, 
and  the  straight  forward  consistency  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  with  superstitious  cant  and 
sanctimonious  hypocricy ;  and  to  induce  irre- 
ligious men  to  feel  contented  and  secure  in 
their  neglect  of  the  whole  subject  of  reli- 
gion. 

But  in  many  instances,  such  writers  go 
even  beyond  the  point  of  ridiculing  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  profession.  They  make  the 
solemn  doctrines  of  Christianity  subjects  of 
carricature  and  profane  burlesque.  They  do 
this  by  expressing  the  truth  in  the  cant  phrase 
of  vulgar  ignorance,  so  as  to  clothe  it  in  an 
aspect  of  absurdity,  or  by  associating  the  truth 
with  some  low  allusion  or  ludicrous  image ; 
or  by  extending  the  limits  of  the  truth  to 
some  extreme  of  evident  extravagance,  or 
blending  it  in  association  with  foreign  and 
opposite  ideas :  little  thinking  that  this  absurd, 
distorted,  fantastic  image,  which  they  have 
conjured  up  as  a  phantom  of  human  super- 
stition, is  nevertheless  but  a  carricature  of  a 
divine  reality,  which,  in  a  different  form,  is 
revealed  in  direct  terms  again  and  again,  in 


that  Book  which,  many  of  them  at  least,  ac- 
knowledge to  be  the  word  of  Grod. 

3.  The  greater  portion  of  polite  literature 
is  chargeable  with  a  general  fault,  which  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  departures  from  the  Chris- 
tian system.  This  is  the  assumption  of  a  low 
and  defective  standard  of  moral  duty.  These 
writers  do  not  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
the  divine  law,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  re- 
quirements. They  limit  their  ideas  of  duty 
to  a  class  of  mere  social  virtues.  The  duties 
which  arise  from  our  relations  to  Grod — ^the 
high  and  peculiar  duties  of  religion,  are  prac- 
tically disowned.  This  is  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  omission,  which  arises  from  confin- 
ing the  attention  to  one  class  of  duties,  while 
a  higher  department  is  lefl  to  the  supervis- 
ion of  other  teachers.  There  is  a  silent  as- 
sumption that  these  higher  moral  duties  have 
no  existence,  or  at  least  no  practical  obliga- 
tion. The  virtues  patronised  by  polite  liter- 
ature, have  consequently  no  reference  to  the 
character  of  God.  Not  only  is  the  first  great 
class  of  spiritual  duties  discarded,  but  the 
grand  source  of  all  obligation  and  the  right 
motive  of  all  obedience  are  disowned;  and 
a  set  of  mere  human  and  social  virtues  is  re- 
garded as  the  sum  of  all  our  duties.  These 
are  not  held  as  parts,  connected  with  a  vast 
system ;  but  as  complete  substitutes  for  the 
entire  moral  law. 

This  grand  defect  in  the  moral  teachings 
of  polite  literature,  leads  to  a  number  of  de- 
partures from  the  Christian  system.  The 
false  standard  of  duty  thus  assumed,  produces 
false  and  flattering  views  of  personal  charac- 
ter— involves  self-ignorance— conceals  the 
evil  nature  of  sin — blinds  the  mind  of  man  to 
his  true  moral  attitude — Chides  the  alienation 
of  his  nature  from  God  and  the  corruption  of 
his  heart.  Ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  his  moral  obligations-^the  high  and 
holy  standard  of  God's  law  out  of  view,  he 
perceives  not  in  contrast  the  depth  of  his  fall 
or  the  distance  of  his  wanderings.  In  a  word, 
he  is  thus  lulled  into  a  fatal  delusion  as  to 
those  prevailing  moral  evils,  to  which  the 
gospel  of  Christ  brings  the  only  appropriate 
and  adequate  remedy.  Unconscious  of  guilt, 
he  rejects  the  atonement.  Ignorant  of  his 
moral  weakness,  he  seeks  not  the  needful 
grace  to  quicken,  to  sustain  and  to  save. 

Bejecting  thus  the  remedies  of  the  gospel. 
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even  the  partial  and  seeming  virtues  which 
raav  exii-t,  are  composed  of  qualities  foreij^jn 
to  the  elements  of  Christian  character.  The 
virtues  of  the  one  are  humble,  gentle,  pa- 
tient, prayerful  and  aspiring.  Those  of  the 
other  are  proud,  passionate,  revengeful,  self- 
righteous,  self-dependent,  and  stationary. 

4.  We  shall  conclude  the  present  article 
bj  adverting  to  a  recent  type  or  classifica- 
tioQ  of  Uterature,  which,  in  its  character  and 
remits,  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.     It  may  be  styled  ihe  IHera" 
hire  of  social  progress  and  philanthropic  re- 
fom.    The  ancient  arts  of  the  demagogue 
and  the  political  agitator,  are  going  out  of 
date.    An  improved  policy  has  been  adopted. 
The  restless  advocates  of  reform  and  revo- 
lution, not  content  with  straining  their  heated 
lungs  in  loud  harangues  to  gaping  crowds  from 
the  stump,  the  hustings  or  the  rostrum  of  an- 
niversary jubilees,  have  selected  a  new  in- 
Btrument  of  success  ;  have  brought  the  press 
bto  their  service ;  have  constrained  taste, 
genius  and  poetry  to  minister  in  their  cause  ; 
and  have  perverte^^  polite  literature  to  become 
a  channel  of  their  communications  with  the 
public.    The  authors  of  the  new  type  of  lit- 
erature arc  a  mongrel  herd, — a  motley  class 
of  various  shades  of  opinion  and  belief ;  alike 
in  the  prominent  outlines  of  character,  and 
differing  only  in  the  degree  and  intensity  of 
the'u*  generic  development.     We  find  Agra- 
rians, Socialists,  political  revolutionists,  rad- 
ical reformers  of  social  evil,  pantheists,  athe- 
ists, and  nominal  Christians,  all  mixed  in  ho- 
mogeneous amalgamation  of  spirit — all  blend- 
ed in  a  common  brotherhood  of  benevolence. 
Their  only  difference  consists  in  being  sta- 
tioned at  different  points  along  a  line  oi pro- 
gress in  the  same  direction.     They  arc  alike 
in  spirit,  in  principle,  in  policy,  in  the  means 
employed,  and  the  ends  proposed ;  and,  tn 
aU  then  respects,  alike  in  i/ieir  opposition  to 
ike  religion  of  Christ, 

One  common  feature  of  this  general  class 
is  a  practical  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  :  some  indeed  openly  disown  it  as 
m  dieiite  revelation  and  so  far  act  honestly. 
Others,  however,  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
vord  of  God ;  but'from  what  motive  they  do 
so  cannot  be  readily  discerned,  unless  it  be 
to  avoid  the  laboUr  of  finding  reasons  to  jus- 
tify its  rejection/  or  to  escape  the  shame  of 
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rejecting  it  without  reason.  But  they  prac- 
tically recognize  its  authority  07ily  so  far  as 
it  coincides  with  their  opinions,  and  sanctions 
their  policy.  This,  however,  is  not  invaria- 
bly the  case.  And  w^hen  the  word  of  Grod 
conflicts  w^ith  their  principles  and  policy, 
they  either  evade  it  by  a  forced  interpreta- 
tion, or  reject  it  as  a  spurious  insertion  in  the 
sacred  canon,  or  pronounce  it  obsolete  and 
superseded  by  subsequent  progress  in  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  the  developments  of 
the  age.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  in  the 
penetration  of  their  enlightenment,  as  to 
avow  the  conviction  that  had  Christ  lived  in 
the  present  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  and 
enjoyed  all  its  advantages,  he  would  have 
taken  different  views  of  many  important  sub» 
jects  from  those  which  he  expressed  while 
on  the  earth.  In  a  word,  he  would  have 
thought  as  they  do,  been  of  their  party  and 
adopted  their  measures ;  and  therefore  they 
feel  entitled  to  plead  his  authority  for  their 
opinions,  and  to  call  themselves  Christians  ! 
But  let  not  our  meaning  be  misapprehend- 
ed. Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined, 
that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  social  reform 
and  the  progressive  enlightenment  and  ele- 
vation of  mankind  ;  and  that  on  this  account 
it  conflicts  with  the  teachings  and  tendencies 
of  these  self-elected  and  self-styled  reform- 
ers of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  eflicient  agent 
of  genuine  amelioration  in  the  character  or 
condition  of  man,  and  therefore  it  opposes 
these  specious  counterfeits  and  showy  im- 
postures. It  is  an  emanation  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  love — an  embodiment  of  divme  be- 
nevolence. It  taught  the  first  lesson  of  true 
liberty  to  the  world.  It  first  conveyed  to 
man  correct  ideas  of  the  proper  dignity  of 
his  nature.  It  brought  the  first  tidings  of 
encouragement  and  hope  to  the  poor,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  oppressed.  Animated  by  the 
true  spirit  and  adopting  the  proper  plan  of 
benevolence,  it  has  pursued  its  silent  and 
steady  march,  while  just  laws  and  liberal 
governments,  social  order  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, the  arts  of  peace  and  the  luxuries  of 
refinement,  enlightened  civilization  and  ele- 
vated humanity,  have  attended  its  career  and 
attested  its  triumphs.  But  the  radical  re- 
formers of  the  day  have  no  sympathy  with 
such  a  spirit,  and  no  cooperation  with  such 
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a  policy.  Many  of  theoii  it  is  true,  bear  the 
Christian  name,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Christian  church.  Some  are  even  ministers 
of  the  gospel :  but  they  use  their  religion  for 
other  purposes.  They  look  to  the  church  for 
something  else.  When  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  in  the  shape  of  benevolent  enterprise, 
or  social  reform,  or  of  setting  the  world  to 
rights  in  a  general  way,  they  forthwith  for- 
sake the  church — seek  some  new  platform — 
organize  some  special  association  of  kindred 
spirits— collect  a  crowd — get  up  an  excite- 
ment— speak — ^write — abuse — ^rail,  and  shout 
huzzas  in  anticipation  of  speedy  triumph. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  apply  an  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation  to  an  entire  class.  Among 
them  may  be  sincere,  but  deluded  individu- 
als— men,  who,  themselves  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  evil  passions,  cherish  a  real, 
but  misdirected  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
and  oppressed — misled  by  an  aspect  of  ro- 
mance which  invests  certain  Utopian  schemes 
of  benevolence.  But,  in  schemes  of  this 
character,  such  facilities  are  afforded  for  di- 
verting attention  from  the  wants  of  their  own 
nature,  and  the  duties  of  their  own  sphere — 
the  miseries  in  reach  of  their  relief  and  the 
sins  that  lie  at  their  very  door — such  ample 
vent  IS  given  to  the  restless  and  turbulent 
passions  of  a  disordered  mind — such  plausi- 
ble disguises  are  supplied  by  which  to  cloak 


between  Christianity  and  this  modern  radi- 
calif^m. 

1st.  Christianity  begins  with  self-reforma- 
Hon,  It  demands  attention,  first  of  all,  to 
personal  character.  It  requires  as  a  primary 
duty  of  each  individual,  that  his  own  heart 
and  life  should  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
before  he  goes  forth  to  reform  the  character 
of  his  fellow  men.  It  enjoins  that  he  should 
set  his  own  house  in  order,  before  he  begins 
to  rectify  the  general  condition  of  the  world. 
"Cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  the  mote 
out  of  thy  brother's  eye.*'  Modem  radical- 
ism, however,  overlooks  these  private  and 
personal  details  of  duty,  pitches  its  plans  on 
a  general  scale,  and  begins  its  operations  at  a 
distance  from  its  own  sphere. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  the  advocates  of 
such  a  system  are  necessarily  men  of  cor- 
rupt character.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
laws  or  condition  of  the  system  to  forbid 
their  being  so.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  special  inducements  to  encourage  de- 
praved men  to  adopt  suci^measures  as  a  sub> 
stitute  for  personal  piety.  Restless  and  ma- 
lignant passions  may  be  indulged  in  denoun- 
cing general  wrongs*  A  spurious  benevo- 
lence may  be  exercised  in  sympathizing  with 
vague  and  distant  calamities.  And  in  the 
very  act  of  denunciation  and  sympathy  there 


malignant  tempers  and  unholy  aims,  under,  is  a  flattering  consciousness  of  moral  superi- 
a  character  of  liberal  zeal  and  large-souled  ority  which  cancels  and  covers  up  all  defects 
benevolence  ;  and  so  cheap  a  reputation  for '  of  personal   character.     So  that  this   false 


heroism  is  offered  to  the  champion  of  op- 
pressed humanity,  who  only  swims  with  the 
tide  of  popular  phrensy,  and  shouts  the  war- 
cry  of  the  maddened  multitude,  "  agitate — 
overthrow — disorganize  T* — that  it  would  be 
no  breach  of  charity  to  apply  the  term  c&a- 


"  charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,''  not  in 
the  object  towards  which  it  is  directed ;  but 
in  the  agent  by  whom  it  is  exercised.  Hence 
the  descrip>tion  in  the  Bible  of  a  class  of  self- 
deluded  reformers,  is  often  verified  in  the  pres- 
ent day — "  while  they  promise  others  liberty. 


bolical  to  that  spirit  of  reckless,  raving,  riot-  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption 


breeding  radicalism,  which  in  certain  quar- 
ters rules  the  day.  Look  at  its  characteris- 
tic features,  and  call  it  Christian  if  you  can  ? 
Look  at  its  inevitable  results,  and  you  will 
hesitate  even  to  call  it  human.  But  call  it 
what  you  may,  in  its  spirit  and  form,  in  its 
principles  and  policy,  in  its  motives  and  mea- 
sures, in  its  aims  and  results,  in  every  fea- 
ture of  its  character,  and  every  step  of  its 
career,  it  displays  a  direct  and  decided  hos- 
tility to  the  religion  of  Christ. 


Suggest  to  such  men  the  propriety  of  at- 
tending to  the  personal  claims  of  religion — 
hint  the  application  of  the  proverb,  "physi- 
cian heal  thyself,"  and  they  will  indignantly 
repel  the  insinuation  as  an  impertinent  in- 
sult. They  will  exclaiVi^  "  You  are  behind  the 
age.  Away  iVith  your  *^itiquated  supersti- 
tions— ^your  stale  and  stircid  sermoni zings — 
your  sanctimonious  croak^g,  and  your  puri- 
tanical cant !  We  are  mc»i  of  enlightened 
views  and  liberal  sentiment*,  of  lofty  aspira- 


Observe  some  of  the  points  of  contrast  tions  and  expansive  benevolence — the  apos- 
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ties  of  liberty  and  the  advocates  of  reform,  tare  as  symbols  and  exponents,  and  have  the 
in  an  age  of  progress!     Trouble  us  not  with  effect  of  truth." 


your  cold-blooded  cautions  and  your  narrow- 
minded  scruples !  We  are  above  your  sphere 
and  beyond  your  comprehension." 

2ad.  Christianity  is  humble  and  patient  in  its 
benevolence  and  employs  persuasion  to  effect 
its  object  The  true  Christian  is  acquainted 
with  his  own  character — knows  his  weak- 
ness and  un  worthiness — acknowledges  all  his 
hopes  to  rest  on  the  unmerited  grace  of  his 
Redeemer,  and  aspires  to  imitate  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ.  Humble  in  self-estimation,  he 
does  not  arrogate  the  right  to  censure  or  de- 
Dounce  his  fellow  men.  He  pities,  per- 
suades, and  prays,  *'  Father  forgive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  These  are 
ihe  means  by  which  he  seeks  to  enlighten, 
reform  and  elevate  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spurious  charity  of 
these  radical  reformers,  is  arrogant,  censori- 
ous and  malignant.  Ignorant  of  themselves, 
they  are  pufied  up  with  pride,  and  vaunt  their 
own  powers — ^they  are  prompt  to  condemn 
and  denounce ;  and  if  they  pray,  it  is  only 
to  call  down  fire  from  Heaven  to  consume 
their  adversaries.  Actuated  by  such  a  spirit, 
they  are  inefficient  for  good,  and  powerful 
only  for  evil.  They  alienate  where  they 
should  appease  ;  they  exasperate  where  they 
^hould  heal ;  they  poison  where  they  should 
purify,  and  desolate  where  they  should  re- 
form. 

3rd.  Christianity  is  conscientious  in  the  use 
of  means— forbids  "  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,"  and  employs  only  the  truth  to  effect 
its  purpose.  Modern  radicalism  is  unscrupu* 
ious  in  its  measures ;  considers  that "  the  end 
justifies  the  means,"  and  circulates  slanders 
^d  lies  for  effect.  It  employs  fiction  not 
<xiij  as  the  vehicle  of  its  lessons,  but  often 
^  the  veritable  burden  of  its  instructions.  If 
its  facts  are  not  literally  true,  they  at  least 
an^fwer  the  purpose  of  truth — ^they  accord 
with  existing  sentiment  on  the  subject — ^they 
encourage  prevailing  sympathy,  they  keep  up 
i  proper  excitement,  **  and  what  need,"  think 
they,  "of  such  precise  accuracy  in  our  state- 
ments, when  they  are  obviously  for  the  good 
of  the  cause.  Surely  in  such  a  case,  a  tel- 
A«^  lie  may  be  told — a  significant  slander 
'"^v  be  circulated.     If  not  true  as  facts,  they 


4th.  Christianity  regenerates  individuals, 
and  thus  moulds  society  at  large.  Radical- 
ism  would  reform  whole  masses  at  once ;  and 
hence  keeps  up  a  perpetual  ferment,  which 
produces  nothing  but  disaster  and  decay. 

5th.  Christianity  renews  the  heart,  reforms 
the  inward  character  and  thus  effects  a  change 
in  the  fountains  of  our  moral  nature,  which 
secures  the  result  of  individual  happiness  and 
social   order.     It  infuses  a  spirit  of  mutual 
love  amongst  men  and  of  humble  piety  to- 
wards  God,  which  produces  harmony  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  contentment  imder  all 
the  allotments  of  providence.     Radicalism, 
however,  reverses  the  whole  process,  reforms 
the  outward  condition,  changes  the  external 
relations  of  society,  leaves  the  fountains  of 
evil  untouched  and  engages  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  dam  up  the  swelling  current  by  ar- 
tificial embankments.     It  reforms  laws,  revo- 
lutionizes governments,  changes  the  relations 
of  society,  and  to  this  end  wages  wars,  fights 
battles,  sheds  the  blood  and  slays  the  bodies 
of  thousands,    that   each  proffered  remedy 
may  in  its  turn  be  applied  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  evils  under  the  sun.     Under  this  dis- 
astrous regimen  the  distempers  of  the  world 
have  been  doctored  from  its  infancy  until 
now,  with  only  the  abatement  of  a  temporary 
depletion,  by  such  means,  while  their  rava- 
ges have  reacted  with  new  violence,  and  dis- 
order and  death  still  prevail. 

6th.  Christianity  has  reference  in  its  re- 
sults mainly  to  a  future  life.  Christ  affirmed 
my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  The  great 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  purify  and  pre- 
pare man  for  an  immortal  destiny.  In  effect- 
ing this  final  purpose,  however,  Christianity 
secures  incidentally  the  subordinate  result  of 
the  greatest  social  order  and  happiness.  The 
"godliness"  or  piety  which  it  inculcates,  "is 
profitable  in  all  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  By  planting  the  hope  of  immortality 
in  the  human  heart,  and  regarding  this  life 
as  a  scene  of  preparation  and  pilgrimage,  it 
takes  the  surest  and  only  effectual  method  of 
transforming  the  character  and  regulating  the 
conduct  of  mankind.  By  referring  to  a  future 
and  eternal  state  of  existence,  it  gathers  mo- 
tives sufficient  to  repress  the  evil  propensi- 
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ties  and  passions  of  the  soul,  and  sustain  the 
secret  struggles  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation. By  unfolding  the  portals  of  immor- 
tality in  the  future,  the  soul  is  supplied  with 
a  satisfying  portion  and  expatiates  freely 
amid  prospects  as  large  and  loAy  as  its  own 
desires.  Released  from  the  dominion  of  the 
sordid  lusts  and  passions  of  earth,  admitted 
into  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  endowed  with  a  title  to  a  heavenly  in- 
heritance, the  happiness  of  the  true  believer 
is  rendered  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
external  influences.  Thus  enlarged,  exalted 
and  enriched,  the  poorest  and  humblest  Chris- 
tian may  look  down  with  a  rational  pity  on 
the  proudest  and  most  prosperous  devotee  of 
the  world,  who  may  affect  to  commiserate 
his  outward  state.  And  many  a  saint  in 
bonds  now  looks  with  serene  compassion  on 
the  spiritually  enslaved  reformers  of  the  day, 
who  are  so  loud  in  their  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  behalf,  and  says  to  them,  in  the 
language  of  Paul,  the  prisoner  in  chains  at 
the  bar  of  the  royal  and  sympathizing  Agrip- 
]>a,  "  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but 
all  who  hear  me  this  day,  were  not  only  al- 
most, but  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds  !"  By  idolizing  the  interests  of 
this  life,  we  prostitute  our  nature.  By  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  earthly  things  we  dis- 
qualify ourselves  for  enjoying  the  true,  but 
transient  satisfaction  they  are  intended  to 
impart.  By  blotting  out  the  hopes  of  immor- 
tality, and  living  alone  to  the  present  world, 
all  motives  to  high  effort  and  holy  aspiration 
are  destroyed,  and  the  soul  without  an  an- 
chor of  hope  is  tossed  and  thrown  into  per- 
petual tumult  by  the  restless  longings  of  its 
own  nature.  Here  is  the  grand  mistake  of 
the  radical  reformers  of  the  day :  they  look 
alone  to  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal : 
they  attach  exclusive  importance  to  outward 
evils :  they  idolize  the  present  world ;  and 
they  aim  to  realize  an  earthly  paradise  by 
changing  the  external  relations  of  society. 
They  look  not  to  "things  that  are  unseen 
and  eternal,"  have  no  "  respect  to  a  future 
recompense  of  reward,"  and  foster  a  supreme 
devotion  to  the  world,  which  produces  a  brood 
of  sordid  lusts  and  passions,  that  throw  so- 
ciety into  a  perpetual  ferment;  so  that  even 
were  it  possible  to  realize  the  outward  chan- 
ges they  propose  to  effect,  they  could  only 
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succeed  so  far ^  as  to  sweep  and  garnish  tbe 
apartments  of  a  palace ;  **  the  unclean  spirit" 
would  return,  and  with  it  other  and  viler  dev- 
ils, and  the  last  state  of  such  a  society  woald 
be  worse  than  the  first.     Surely  the  hisloiy 
of  the  world  has  sufficientlv  illustrated  the 
vanity  of  all  such  attempts.     Look  at  France. 
Why  after  all  the  revolutions  of  her  wheel  of 
progress  is  she  stationed  in  her  present  posi- 
tion?    Why,   except  that  her  reformatimis     j 
have  all  been  external!  and  the  unclean, un-      ? 
happy,  earthly  spirit  of  the  nation  has  never     [ 
been  exorcised !  '' 

7th.  Finally,   Christianity  recognizes  the 
actual  condition  of  the  materials  on  which  it 
operates — stakes  into  account  the  positive  facts 
that   pertain  to  all  human  experience — ac- 
knowledges the  Providence  of  God,  the  curs^ 
of  sin,  the  authority  of  government  and  tb^^ 
rights  of  individuals.      It  enjoins  patienc^^ 
under  unavoidable  evils,  commands  obedli' 
ence  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  and  inculcates  ^ 
contentment  under  the  allotments  of  Prov^-" 
dence.     It  consults  prudence  in  the  use  o^ 
means  ;  regards  expediency  in  its  proposal^ 
of  change ;  and  is  conservative  in  its  progress  ^ 

Modern  radicalism,  however,  has  bui  of^^ 
idea,  and  is  regardless  of  other  relations  and 
reckless  of  consequences ;  and  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  results  it  is  disorganizing  and  des- 
tractive.     It  admits  no  providence  but  its 
own  will,  and  no  sin  but  civil  government 
It  sets  up  an  ideal  scheme  of  society,  and 
denounces  every  thing  that  comes  short  of 
its  standard.     A  single  defect,  an  incidental 
evil,  is  sufficient  to  demand  the  overthrow  of 
an  entire  system.     Hence  a   simultaneous 
attack  is  made  on  all  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety.    And  even  in  our  free  land,  with  its 
ample  resources  and  equal  laws,  there  are 
bands  of  madmen  openly  demanding  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  or  urging  the 
rash  introduction  of  changes  that  would  en- 
sure it  as  a  necessary  result !     "0  liberty, 
what  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name !" 
"Necessity  is  the  plea  of  tyrants."      But 
such  men  and  such  measures  furnish  tyrants 
with  that  plea.     Rash,  reckless,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  attempts,  the  government 
which  they  assail,  is  forced  in  self-defence  to 
adopt  a  more  stringent  policy.     Forever  en- 
gaged in  impracticable  and  dangerous  de- 
signs, the  only  result  of  their  efforts  is  to 
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strengthen  the  chains  and  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  oppressed.  The  principles  they 
adopt  are  opposed  alike  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  God.  The  policy  they*  ad- 
vocate, would,  if  carried  into  effect,  over- 
throw at  the  same  time  the  order  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  structure  of  human 
society. 

w 

In  the  present  system  of  things,  we  no 
where  £nd  absolute  perfection.      Incidental 
evils  occur  in  every  department.     This  will 
be  the  case,  in  spite  of  all  the  tampering 
and  meddling  of  world-menders,  until  ''  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  ap- 
pear."    The  partial  order  and  harmony  which 
prevail,  are  in  every  instance  the  result  of  a 
single  principle — obedience  to  law.     In  the 


sion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  licentious,  dis- 
organizing radicalism,  whose  perpetual  cry 
is  liberty — whose  frantic  song  is  ever  of 
**  rights" — would  destroy  the  force  of  duty, 
would  annihilate  obligation,  and  break  asun- 
der that  centripetal  law,  which  binds  man  in 
a  subordinate  sense  to  civil  government,  and 
supremely  to  the  moral  government  of  Grod. 
If  this  result  were  possible,  man  released 
from  all  law,  would  revel  in  the  unbridled 
license  of  his  passions,  and  society  would 
present  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  desolation ; 
to  escape  from  which  the  most  rabid  reformer 
would  gladly  take  refuge  under  the  most  ty- 
rannical government. 

Under  the  most  liberal  policy,  irregulari- 
ties and  evils  to  some  extent  are  inevitable. 


physical  world,  it  results  from  the  blind  and  i  The  elements  of  nature — air  and  water,  for 
passive  obedience  of  matter.     In  the  moral  instance — although    they    move  in   general 
"World,  from  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  obc- :  harmony  under  existing  laws,  yet  they  are 
dience  of  mind.     But  the  order  and  harmony  liable  to  occasional  interruptions.     The  air, 
^hich  prevail  in  both  the  material  and  the '  generally  pure,  placid  and  healthful,  now  and 
moral  world,  do  not  arise  from  obedience  to.  then  becomes  infected  with  pestilential  va- 
one  solitary  law,  impelling  in  a  given  direc- 1  pours,  or  drives  in  the  fury  of  desolating 
tion;  but  from  obedience  to  two  conflicting  i  storms  over  the  land.     Water  for  the  most 
laws,  impelling  at  the  same  time  in  opposite '  part,  gushing  pure  and  fresh  from  its  moun- 
directions.     Thus  in  the  physical  world  every  I  tain  springs,  flows  evenly  along  its  appoint- 
separate  form  of  matter  obeys  two  laws  or :ed  channels;  but  occasionally  the  streams 
forces  at  the  same  time ;  (a  centripetal  and '  swell  beyond  their  natural  limits,  and  over- 
a centrifugal  force,)  \nd  these  forces  impel. flow  the  surrounding  region.     Here  are  real 
in  opposite  directions.     Thus  regulated  and  evils  incident  to  the  economy  of  the  ele- 
impelled,  the  radiant  ranks  of  the  heavenly  ments  around  us — evils  of  a  serious  char- 
bodies  revolve  above  us,  each  in  its  own  orbit,  acter.     But  they  must  be  patiently  endured, 
ind  all  in  harmony,  around  a  common  centre,  with  such  partial  alleviations  as  may  be  within 


Thus  also  in  the  moral  world,  man  acts  under 
two  laws  or  forces  at  the  same  time,  each 
impelling  in  an  opposite  direction.    The  one 
is  a  law  of  liberty ;  the  other  of  duty :  the 
one  is  t  force  of  right ;  the  other  of  obliga- 
tion.   Consistency  of  action  arises  from  an 
equal  regard  to  both  these  laws.     The  law 
of  right  secures  to  man  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain immunities  and  privileges — an   ample 
aaumnt  of  personal  liberty.     The  law  of 
duty  enforces  the  obligations  of  man  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  God,  the  centre  of  all.     Reli- 
gion secures  the  equal  action  of  these  two 
forces  in  human  character,  and  thus  main- 
tains the  order  and  harmony  of  society  at 
large.     But  there  are  malignant  forces  at 
war  with   each  of  these  laws.      Tyranny 
would  rob  man  of  his  rights,  destroy  his  lib- 
erty and  crush  society  under  civil  oppres- 


our  power.  To  disturb  that  economy,  in  hope 
of  an  effectual  remedy,  -would  ensure  gen- 
eral desolation  and  death.  Suppose  the  reck- 
less and  radical  reformers  of  the  day,  who 
lament  over  social  evils,  and  prescribe  un- 
bounded license,  as  a  remedy  for  every  dis- 
ease, were  permitted  to  undertake  the  refor- 
mation of  the  economy  of  the  elements.  Sup- 
pose they  should  first  apply  their  experiments 
to  the  element  of  water.  Suppose  they 
should  abolish  those  presiding  laws,  which 
cause  water  to  seek  and  retain  its  proper 
level ;  turn  all  the  streams  backward  on  their 
original  fountains,  and  proclaim  universal 
emancipation  to  the  abounding  element  i 
Need  we  ask  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  We  read  of  such  an  experiment 
having  been  once  made  ;  but  it  was  made  in 
wrath,  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven.    We 
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read  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  earth  and  its  guilty 
inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  ; 
all — save  a  remnant  preserved  alive  in  the 
ark.  And  when  at  length  the  waters  subsi- 
ded, and  man  once  more  walked  abroad  over 
the  earth,  we  read  that  God  appointed  the 
bow  in  the  sky  as  a  token  that  the  earth 
should  not  be  destroyed  again  by  a  flood. 
And  yet  there  are  spirits  raving  mad  with 
visions  of  human  rights,  social  progress,  and 
universal  equality,  who  would  advise  a  simi- 
lar experiment,  as  a  remedy  for  evils  insep- 
arable from  the  lot  of  man — who  would  over- 
throw the  bulwarks  of  civil  government,  re- 
lease the  elements  of  society  from  their  pres- 
ent laws,  break  up  the  relations  of  human 
life,  unlock  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
of  human  passion,  and  open  the  windows  of 
heaven's  wrath  over  our  heads,  and  who 
would  degrade  our  elegant  literature  into  an 
instrument  to  effect  this  work  of  desolation 
and  death !  Shall  it  suffer  such  an  unnatu- 
ral prostitution  ?  Shall  American  literature 
ever  sink  so  low  as  to  become  the  tool  of 
such  reckless  and  ruffian  vandalism  ?  JSTo, 
never !  On  the  contrary,  let  it  rise  in  its  pu- 
rity and  strength,  and  assert  its  native  dig- 
nity, its  high  relationship,  and  its  legitimate 
purpose — ^let  it  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  men- 
tal power,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  moral 
worth  ;  imaging  at  once  the  charms  of  earth 
and  the  glories  of  heaven ;  blending  the  ties 
and  endearments  of  life  with  the  brighter 
visions  of  immortality — let  it  rise  like  the 
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rainbow,  resting  its  radiant  feet  on  the 
earth,  and  lifting  its  omnicoloured  arch  to 
heaven ;  and  rising  thus,  let  it  bend  above 
us  in  its  brightness,  as  the  symbol  of  God's 
propitious  smile,  and  the  shining  pledge  of 
our  national  security ! 


Tarry  awhile,  *tiR  nae  time,  to  be  ^ngin, 
NaebodyMl  ken  that  ye've  been  out  vri  me, 

An  gin  ye  but  minded  hoo  aft  Tve  been  lani^ia    ' 
To  ramble  by  sunset,  dear  lassie,  wi  thee. 

YeM  nae  think  it  Inng  sin  ye  \efi  yer  ain  dwelling 
And  cam  to  the  8tile  at  the  font  o*  the  ^len, 

And  gin  ye'd  but  think  it  the  truth  that  I'm  telling, 
Ye  winna  be  looked  for,  dear  lassie,  till  ten. 

Its  nae  that  I  think  na  boo  aft  yeVe  been  langin 
To  range  o'er  the  heather  at  sunset  wi  me, 

But  aye  when  I  see  that  the  daylicht  is  gangin 
I  think  hoo  my  mitber'U  be  lookin  for  me. 

SheMl  aye  be  a  watchin  an  unco  uneasy 
By  the  window  as  lang  as  there's  daylicht  to  see, 

But  to  morrow  again  will  I  come  out  to  please  ye, 
And  range  o*er  the  heather  at  sunset  wi  thee. 

Sae  set  me  back  hame  to  the  stile  i'  the  glen, 
Nae  langer  than  that  ye  maun  tarry  wi  me, 

But  to-morrow  at  noon  gin  ye  come  there  again, 
I'll  aye  be  awaiUng,  dear  laddie,  for  thee ! 


w.  c.  s. 


January^  1853. 


Sketches  of  the  Flash  Times  of  Alabama  and 

Mississippi. 

SQUIRE    A.   AND    THE    FRITTERS. 

Now,  in  the  times  we  write  of,  the  flour- 
ishing village  of  M.  was  in  its  infancy.  She 
had  not  dreamed  of  the  great  things  in  store 
for  her  when  she  should  have  reached  her 
teens,  and  railroad  cars  crowded  with  visi- 
tors, should  make  her  the  belle-village  of  all 
the  surrounding  country.  A  few  log  houses 
hastily  erected  and  overcrowded  with  in- 
mates, alone  were  to  be  seen ;  nor  did  the 
inn,  either  in  the  order  or  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, nor  in  the  beauty  or  comfort  of  its 
interior  arrangements  and  accommodations, 
differ  from  the  other  and  less  public  edifices 
about  her.  In  sober  truth,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  like  the  great  man  after  whom 
she  was  named,  the  promise  of  her  youth 
was,  by  no  means,  equal  to  the  respectability 
of  her  more  advanced  age.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  most  unpropitious  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  landlord 
and  the  skill  of  the  cook.  Fall  had  set  in 
and  flour-made  cakes  were  not  set  out.  Wheat 
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•t  then  an  article  of  home  ^owth,  and 
^s  of  flour  were  only  to  be  got  from 
J,  and  not  from  thence,  unless  when 
mbigby  river  was  up;  so,  for  a  long 
he  boarders  and  guests  of  the  tavern 
rough  it  on  com  dodger,  as  it  was  call- 
eatly  to  their  discontent.  At  length 
\i\il  tidinsi^s  were  proclaimed,  that  a 
of  flour  had  come  from  Mobile.  Much 
ment  prevailed.  An  animated  discus- 
rose  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  new 
it  should  be  served  up ;  and  on  the  mo- 
'  A.,  who  eloquently  seconded  his  own 
tion,  it  was  determined  that  Fritters 
1  be  had  for  supper  that  night.  Sup- 
me  dragged  its  slow  length  along:  it 
however,  at  last. 

re  were  a  good  many  boarders  at  the 
some  twenty  or  more — and  but  one  ne- 
uter, except  a  servant  of  J.  T.,  whom 
)t  about  him,  and  who  waited  at  table. 
if  Squire  A.  had  any  particular  weak- 
twas  in  favor  of  fritters.  Fritters  were 
t  favorite  even  per  se,  but  in  the  dearth 
)les,  they  were  most  especially  so.  He 

way  of  eating  them  with  molasses, 

save  them  a  rare  and  delectable  rel- 
Accordingly  seating  himself  the  first 
?  table,  and  taking  position  next  the 
earest  to  the  kitchen,  he  prepared  him- 
r  the  onslaught.  He  ordered  a  soup- 
md  filled  it  half-full  of  molasses — tuck- 

his  sleeves — brought  the  public  towel 
he  roller  in  the  porch,  and  fixed  it  be- 
lim  at  the  neck,  so  as  to  protect  his 

bust — and  stood  as  ready  as  the  jolly 
i  over  the  haunch  of  venison,  at  the 
r  Glendinning's,  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
nt,  when  announced. 

BT,  A.  had  a  distinguished  reputation  and 
Qse  skill  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  frit- 
iting.  How  many  he  could  eat  at  a 
\  forget,  if  I  ever  heard  him  say,  but  / 
I  say — making  allowances  for  exagge- 
in  such  things — from  the  various  esti- 
I  have  l^ard,  well  on  to  the  matter  of 
lel — ^possibly  a  half  a  peck  or  so,  more 
».  When  right  brown  and  reeking  with 
fat,  it  would  take  as  many  persons  to 
tm  as  a  carding-machine.  Sam.  Hark- 
ised  to  say,  that  if  a  wick  were  run 
his  throat  after  a  fritter  dinner  and  lit, 


it  would  burn  a  week — ^but  I  don't  believe 
that. 

He  used  no  implement  in  eating  but  a 
fork.  He  passed  the  fork  through  the  fritter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  break  its  back  and  double 
it  up  in  the  form  of  the  letter  W,  and  press- 
ing it  through  and  closing  up  the  lines,  would 
flourish  it  around  in  the  molasses  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  convey  it,  whole,  to  his 
mouth — drawing  the  fork  out  with  a  sort  of 
c-h-u-g. 

If  A.  ever  intended  to  have  his  daguerre- 
otype taken — that  was  the  time — for  a  more 
hopeful,  complacent,  benevolent  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, I  never  saw  than  his,  when  the  door 
being  left  a  little  ajar,  the  cook  could  be  seen 
in  the  kitchen,  making  time  about  the  skil- 
let, and  the  fat  was  heard  cheerfully  spitting 
and  spattering  in  the  pan. 

**  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread," 
and  so  forth.  As  when  some  guileless  cock- 
robin  is  innocently  regaling  himself  in  the 
chase  of  a  rainbow  spangled  butterfly, 
poising  himself  on  wing  and  in  the  very  act 
of  conveying  the  gay  insect  to  his  expectant 
spouse  for  domestic  use,  some  ill-omened 
vulture,  seated  in  solitary  state  on  a  tree 
hardby,  unfurls  his  wing,  and  swoops  in  fell 
destruction  upon  the  hapless  warbler,  leaving 
nothing  of  this  scene  of  peace  and  innocence 
but  a  smothered  cry  and  a  string  of  feathers. 
So  did  J.  T.  look  upon  this  scene  of  Squire 
A.'s  expectant  and  hopeful  countenance  with 
alike  and  kindred  malignity  and  fell  purpose. 
In  plain  prose, — confederating  and  conspir- 
ing with  three  other  masterful  fritter  eaters 
and  Sandy,  the  amateur  waiter  at  the  Inn,  it 
was  agreed  that  Sandy  should  station  himself 
at  the  door,  and,  as  the  waiting-girl  came  in 
with  the  fritters,  he  should  receive  the  plate, 
and  convey  the  same  to  the  other  confeder- 
ates for  their  special  behoof,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  cladm  of  Squire  A.  in  the 
premises. 

Accordingly  the  girl  brought  in  the  first  plate 
— which  was  received  by  Sandy — Sandy 
brought  the  plate  on  with  stately  step  close  by 
Squire  A. — the  Squiie's  fork  was  raised  to 
transfix  at  least  six  of  the  smoking  cakes  with 
a  contingency  of  sweeping  the  whole  platter . 
but  the  wary  Sandy  raised  the  plate  high  in  air^ 
nor  heeded  he  the  Squire's  cajoling  tones — 
<'Here,  Sandy,  here,  this  way,  Sandy."  Again 
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the  plate  went  and  camei  but  with  no  better 
success  to  the  Squire.  Sandy  came  past  a 
third  time — "  I  say,  Sandy,  this  way — this 
way — come,  Sandy— come  now— do^I'll  re- 
member you  *' — but  Sandy  walked  on  like  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  unheeding:  the  Squire 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
in  the  puddle  of  molasses  in  his  plate  sourly 
enough  to  have  fermented  it.  Again — again 
— again  and  yet  again — ^the  plate  passed>on 
— the  fritters  getting  browner  and  browner 
and  distance  lending  enchantment  to  the 
view ;  but  the  Squire  could'nt  get  a  showing. 
The  Squire  began  to  be  peremptory,  and 
threatened  Sandy  with  all  sorts  of  extermi- 
nation for  his  contumacy ;  but  the  intrepid 
servitor  passed  along  as  if  he  had  been  deaf 
and  dumb  and  his  only  business  to  carry  frit- 
ters to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  At  length 
Sandy  came  back  with  an  empty  plate  and 
reported  that  the  fritters  were  all  out.  The 
Squire  could  contain  himself  no  longer — un- 
harnessing himself  of  the  towel  and  striking 
his  fist  on  the  table,  upsettin  thereby  about  a 
pint  of  molasses  from  his  plate,  he  exclaimed 
intones  of  thunder,  *' I'll  quit  this  dratted 
house  :  Til  be  eternally  and  constitutionally 
dad  blamed,  if  I  stand  such  infernal  partial- 
ity!  ''  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  into  the 
porch,  where  he  met  J.  T.,  who,  coolly  pick- 
ing his  teeth,  asked  the  Squire  how  he  *'  liked 
the  fritters  ? "  We  need  not  give  the  reply — 
as  all  that  matter  was  afterwards  honorably 
settled  by  a  board  of  honor. 


JONATHAN  AND  THE  CONSTABLE. 

Now,  brother  Jonathan  was  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  fraternity  and  had  main- 
tained a  leading  position  in  the  profession  for 
many  years,  ever  since,  indeed,  he  had  mi- 
grated from  the  land  of  steady  habits.  His 
masculine  sense,  acuteness  and  shrewdness, 
were  relieved  and  mellowed  by  fine  social 
habits  and  an  original  and  genial  humor, 
more  grateful  because  coming  from  an  ex- 
terior something  rigid  and  inflexible.  He 
had — and  we  hope  we  may  be  able  to  say  so 
for  thirty  years  yet — a  remarkably  acute  and 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  is  not  fonder 
than  other  humorists  of  exposing  a  full  front' 


to  the  batteries  of  others  than  turning  them 
on  his  friends.  Some  fifly-five  years  has 
passed  over  his  head,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
evergreen  or  never-green  plants  upon  which 
time  makes  but  little  impression.  He  has 
his  whims  and  prejudices,  and  being  an  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  is  especially 
annoyed  by  a  drunken  man. 

It  so  happened  that  a  certain  Ned  Ellett  was 
pretty  high,  as  well  in  office  as  in  liquor,  one 
drizzly  winter  evening — during  the  session 
of  the  S.  Circuit  Court.  He  had  taken  in 
charge  one  Nash,  a  horse-thief,  and  also  a 
tickler  of  rye  whiskey ;  and  this  double  duty 
coming  upon  him  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
was  more  than  he  could  well  sustain  himself 
under.  The  task  of  discharging  the  prisoner 
over,  Ned  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  hall 
of  the  Choctaw  House,  in  deep  meditation 
upon  the  mutations  in  human  affairs,  when 
he  received  a  summons  from  Jonathan,  to 
come  to  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  to  be  carried  to  a  client  in  the  part 
of  the  countv  in  which  Ned  resided.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Jonathan  and  I 
occupied  the  same  room  and  bed  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  building,  and  I  had  re- 
tired for  the  night. 

Presently  Ned  came  in  and  took  his  seat 
by  the  fire.  The  spirits,  by  this  time,  began 
to  produce  their  usual  efiects.  Ned  was 
habited  in  a  green  blanket  over-coat,  into 
which  the  rain  had  soaked,  and  the  action  of 
the  fire  on  it  raised  a  considerable  fog.  Ned 
was  a  raw-boned,  rough-looking  customer, 
about  six  feet  high  and  weighing  about  two 
hundred  nett — clothes,  liquor,  beard  and  aJl 
about  three  hundred.  After  Jonathan  had 
given  him  the  letter,  and  Ned  had  critically 
examined  the  superscription,  remarking 
something  about  the  hand-writing,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  was  not  copy-plate — he  put  it  in 
his  hat,  and  Jonathan  asked  him  some  ques- 
tion about  his  errand  to  L. 

"Why,  Squire,'*  said  Ned,  "  you  see  I  had  to 
take  Nash — Nash  had  been  st(^aling  of  bosses, 
and  I  had  a  warrant  for  him  and  took  him. — 
Blass,  Nash  i^  the  smartest  feller  you  ever 
see.  He  kno\vs  about  most  every  thing  and 
every  body.  He  knows  all  the  lawyers, 
Blass — I  tell  you  he  does,  and  no  mistake. — 
He  was  the  merriest,  jovialest  feller  you  ever 
see,  and  can  sing  more  chronicle  songs  than 
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one  of  these  show  fellers  that  comes  round 
with  the  suckus.  He  did'nt  seem  to  mind 
bein  took  than  a  pet  sheep.  I  tell  you  he 
didn't,  Blas8-~and  when  /  tell  you  a  thing, 
filass,  you  better  had  believe  it,  you  had.^- 
Blass,  did  you  ever  hear  of  my  telling  a  lie  ? 
No,  not  by  a  jug-full.  Blass,  aint  I  an  hones' 
man?  (Yes,  said  B.,  I  guess  you  are.) — 
*' Guess— Guess — I  say  guess.  Well,  as  I 
was  a  saying,  about  Nash — I  asked  Nash, 
what  he  was  doin  perusin  about  the  country, 
and  Nash  said  he  was  just  perusin  about  the 
country  to  see  the  climit  ?  But  I  know'd  Ha]> 
Tey  Thompson  wouldn't  like  me  to  be  bringin 
aprisner  in  loose,  so  I  put  the  strings  on  Nash, 
and  then  his  feathers  drapped,  and  then  Blass, 
he  got  to  crying — and,  Blass,  he  told  me — 
(blubbering,)  he  told  me  about  his  old 

mother  in  Tennessee,  and  how  her  heart 
would  be  broke,  and  all  that — and,  Blass,  Vm 
a  hard  man  and  my  feelins  aint  easy  teched 
— but  (here  Ned  boohood  right  out)  Blass, 
rU  be  ■  if  I  can  bar  to  see  a  man  ex- 
hausted." 

Ned  drew  his  coat-sleeve  over  his  eyes, 
blew  his  nose,  and  snapped  his  fingers  over 
the  fire  and  proceeded :  *'  Blass,  he  asked 
about  you  and  Lewis  Scott,  and  what  for  a 
lawyer  you  was,  and  I'll  tell  you  jest  what  I 
tckldhira,  Blass,  says  I,  old  Blass,  when  it  comes 
to  hard  law,  Nash,  knows  about  all  the  law 
tbev  is — but  whether  he  kin  norate  it  from 
the  stump  or  not,  that's  the  question.  Blass, 
shew  me  down  some  of  these  pairs  of  stairs. 
[They  were  on  the  ground  floor,  but  Ned,  no 
doubt,  was  entitled  to  think  himself  high.] — 
B.  shewed  him  out. 

All  this  time  I  was  possuming  sleep  in  the 
bed  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  Blass  came  to 
the  bedside  and  looked  inquisitively  on  for  a 
moment,  and  went  to  disrobing  himself.  All 
I  could  hear  was  a  short  soliloquy — *'  Well, 
doosn't  that  beat  all  ?  Its  one  comfort,  J. 
didn't  hear  that — I  never  would  have  heard 
the  last  of  it.  It's  most  too  good  to  be  lost. 
I  believe  I'll  lay  it  on  him." 

I  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  as  I  was  draw- 
ing on  my  left  boot,  muttered  as  if  to  myself, 
**  but  whither  he  kin  norate  it  from  the  stump 
— th^s  the  question."  B.  turned  his  head 
so  suddenly — he  was  shaving,  sitting  on  a 
trunk— 4hat  he  came  near  cutting  his  nose 

Vol..  XIX— 12. 


"  You  doos'nt  mean  to  say  you  eaves- 
dropped and  heard  that  drunken  fool— do 
you?  Remember,  young  man,  that  what 
you  hear  said  to  a  lawyer  in  conference  is 
confidential,  and  don't  get  to  making  an  ass 
of  yourself,  by  blabbing  this  thing  all  over 
town."  I  told  him  **  I  thought  I  shouldhave 
to  norate  it  a  little." 


SHARP  FINANCISRING. 

In  the  times  of  1836,  there  dwelt  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  T.  a  smooth  oily-man- 
nered gentleman,  who  diversified  a  common 
place  pursuit  by  some  exciting  episodes  of 
finance— dealing  occasionally  in  exchange, 
buying  and  selling  uncurrent  money,  &c. — 
We  will  suppose  this  gentleman's  name  to 
be  Thompson.  It  happened  that  a  Mr.  Riply 
of  North  Carolina,  was  in  T.,  having  some 
$1200  in  North  Carolina ;  money,  and,  desir- 
ing to  return  to  the  old  North  State  with  his 
funds,  not  wishing  to  encounter  the  risk  of 
robbery  through  the  Creek  country,  in  which 
there  were  rumors  of  hostilities  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  he  bethought  him  of 
buying  exchange  on  Raleigh  as  the  safest 
mode  of  transmitting  his  money.  On  enquiry 
he  was  referred  to  Mr.  Thompson,  as  the 
only  person  dealing  in  exchange  in  that 
place.  He  called  on  Mr.  T.  and  made  known 
his  wishes.  With  his  characteristic  polite- 
ness, Mr.  Thompson  agreed  to  accommodate 
him  with  a  sight  bill  on  his  correspondent  m 
Raleigh,  charging  him  the  moderate  pre- 
mium of  five  per  cent,  for  it.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son retired  into  his  counting  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  the  bill  and  a  let- 
ter, which  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Ripley,  at  the 
same  time  receiving  the  money  from  that 
gentleman  plus  the  exchange.  As  the  in- 
terlocutors were  exchanging  valedictory  com- 
pliments, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Thompson  that 
it  would  be  a  favor  to  him  if  Mr.  Ripley 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  convey  to  Mr.  T.'s 
correspondent  a  package  he  was  desirous  of 
sending,  which  request  Mr.  Ripley  assured 
Mr  T.  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with.  Mr.  Thompson  then  handed 
Mr.  Kpley  a  package,  strongly  enveloped 
and  sealed,  addressed  to  the  Raleigh  Banker, 
after  which  the  gentlemen  parted  with  many 
polite  expressions  of  regard  and  civility. 
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Arriving  without  any  accident  or  hindrance 
at  Raleigh,  Mr.  Ripley's  first  care  was  to  call 
on  the  Banker  and  present  his  documents. — 
He  found  him  at  his  office,  presented  the  hill 
and  letter  to  him,  and  requested  payment  of 
the  former.  That,  said  the  Banker,  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  the  contents  of  the 
package.  Opening  which,  Mr.  Ripley  found 
the  identical  hills,  minus  the  premium,  he 
had  paid  Mr.  T.  for  his  hill :  and  which  the 
Banker  paid  over  to  that  gentleman,  who  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  expert 
Mr.  Thompson  had  charged  him  five  per 
cent,  for  carrying  his  own  money  to  Raleigh, 
to  avoid  the  risk  and  trouble  of  which  he  had 
bought  the  exchange. 

T.  used  to  remark  that  that  was  the  safest 
operation,  all  around,  he  ever  knew.  He  had 
got  his  exchange — ^the  buyer  had  got  his  bill 
and  the  money,  too, — and  the  drawee  was 
fully  protected  !  There  was  profit  without 
outlay  or  risk. 


MART  MAGDALENE. 


BT   THE   LATE    F.    8.    KEY. 

To  tbe  Hall  of  the  Feast,  come  tlie  sinful  and  iair, 
She  beard  in  the  City  that  Jesus  was  there ; 
Unheeding  the  splendor  that  blazed  on  the  board, 
She  silently  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord ! 

The  Hair  on  her  forehead  so  sad  and  so  meek, 
Hung^  dark  on  the  blushes  that  burned  on  her  rhe  e  k ; 
And  so  sad  and  so  lonely  she  knelt  in  her  shame. 
It  seemed  that  her  spirit  had  fled  from  her  frame. 


Tbe  frown  and  the  murmur  went  round  through  them  all 
That  one  so  unhallowed  should  tread  in  that  Hall ; 
And  some  said  the  Poor  would  be  objects  more  meet, 
For  the  wealth  of  her  perfume  she  showered  on  his  feet 


She  heard  but  the  Saviour— she  spoke  but  with  tears ; — 
She  dared  not  look  up  to  the  Heav*n  of  his  eyes. 
And  the  hot  tears  gush'd  forth  at  each  heavefofhor  breast 
As  her  lips  to  his  sandals  were  throbbingly  presa*d. 


In  the  sky  after  tempest,  as  shineth  the  bows — 
In  the  glare  of  the  sunbeams  as  meeteth  the  snows ; 
He  looked  on  the  lost  one — **  her  sins  were  forgiven,*' 
And  Mary  went  forth  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Geographical  Sketch   of  Brazil— The  Km 
Amazon  and  its  headwaters* 

The  territory  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  ex- 
tends from  four  degrees  north  to  thirty-three 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  or  700  leagues  of 
20  leagues  to  the  degree,  counting  from  the 
river  Oyapok,  which  separates  it  from  Prcndi 
Guyana,  to  the  river  Chuhy,  between  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  (Ss- 
platine  State;  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
600  leagues,  reckoned  from  the  Cape  of  St. 
Augustin  to  Abuna  on  the  margin  of  the 
river  Madeira,  extending  between  823*'17' 
and  292^58'  of  longitude  of  the  meridian  of 
Ferro. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  river  Oyapok,  on  the  south 
by  the  Cisplatine  State,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Peni> 
Bolivia  and  Chili. 

Going  from  south  to  north  along  the  coast, 
the  provinces  are  1,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  2,  San- 
ta Catharina;  3,  S.  Paulo;  4,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
5,  Espirito  Santo ;  6,  Bahia ;  7,  Sergipe ;  8, 
Alagoas  ;  9,  Pernambuco ;  10,  Parahiba ;  11» 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte ;  12,  Cear4 ;  13,  K- 
auhy ;  14,  Maranham ;  15,  Pard :  in  the  in- 
terior from  west  towards  the  east — 16,  Malto* 
grosso ;  17,  Goyaz  ;  18,  Minas  Geraes. 

1.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  San  Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande,  derives  its  name  from  the  first 
parochial  church,  built  near  a  strait  or  river 
cdled  Grande.  It  was  inhabited  by  aborigi- 
nal tribes  named  Minuanos,  Tapes  and  Chtr- 
ruas.  The  province  of  Santa-Catharina, 
which  originally  was  included  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  was  separated  from  it  in  1821.  The 
southern  limits  are  the  brook  or  rivulets  ol 
Quercim  and  Taquarembo,  the  peaks  of  Ja« 
guarano,  lake  Mirim,  the  peak  of  San  Mig< 
uel,  and  the  Chui,  which  empties  into  the 
ocean  at  33^50'  south  latitude.  On  the  east 
the  coast  extends  from  north  to  southwes 
about  110  leagues.  This  province  has  asur 
face  of  8,230  square  leagues,  one-third  o 
which  is  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  marshes 
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and  arid  sierras,  iinsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture.  It  is  divided  into  two  uue- 
qaal  halves  or  parts,  by  a  mountam  range 
called  the  Serra  Greral,  and  known  on  the 
northern  side  by  the  names  Serra  da  Vaca- 
ria,  and  Serra  do  Herval,  and  on  the  south- 
em  by  that  of  Serra  dos  Tapes.  Between 
this  cham  of  mountains  and  the  sea  are  the 
lakes  Viamano,  Patos  and  Mirim,  which  ex- 
tend north  and  south  about  80  leagues,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  one  to  eight  leagues.  The 
Batucharahi,  the  Pardo,  the  Tebicuari,  the 
Sino,  the  Cahi,  and  the  Gravatahi  are  tribu- 
tarj  streams  of  the  Jacuhi,  running  at  greater 
or  less  dbtances  from  the  city  of  Porto  Ale- 
gre ;  they  form  more  to  the  south  the  vast 
expanse  of  water  termed  the  lake  of  Patos, 
whose  embouchure  has  been  inappropriately 
named  Rio  Grande.  The  coast  lands  of  this 
province  are  flat,  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  sand  banks  and  small  thickets  of  wood, 
well  calculated  to  afford  places  of  conceal- 
ment for  an  enemy. 

This  coast  is  divided  into  four  distinct 
parts.  The  first  called  the  praia  das  Torres, 
rons  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  the  sec- 
ond called  praia  de  Pemambuco,  has  the 
same  direction ;  the  third,  the  Estreito,  has 
a  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest  to 
tbe  mouth  or  strait  of  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
fourth  extends  in  southwest  direction  to  Cas- 
tillros.  Off  this  coast  there  are  sunken  rocks 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  leagues  from  the 
fihore. 

The  good  quality  of  the  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  lakes,  its  temperate  climate,  and  the 
facility  of  water  communication  renders  this 
part  of  the  province  capable  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  In  the  least  mountainous  parts 
they  are  subject  to  high  winds,  which  prevail 
daring  several  successive  days.  In  almost 
all  of  the  several  districts  of  this  region  the 
fruits  of  Europe  grow,  the  fig  and  peach 
trees  being  most  flourishing.  Coflee  trees 
and  bananas  are  cultivated  as  objects  of  cu- 
riodty.  In  many  of  the  districts  wheat  and 
other  cereals  grow  side  by  side  with  rice  and 
dax:  woods  for  building  are  rare,  but  of  su- 
perior ({uality.  The  mineral  products  are 
pold,  silver,  and,  according  to  report,  iron  of 
superior  quality  in  proportion  of  twenty 
pounds  of  metal  to  one  hundred  of  ore,  but 
thew  mines,  which  are  near  the  surface,  have 


been  little  wrought,  owing  to  want  of  coal ; 
Armenian  bole,  sulphur,  limestone,  porcelain 
clays,  which  are  not  used,  as  well  as  other 
useful  minerals.  Ajncmg  the  quadrupeds 
are  antas,  an  animal  resembling  a  cow  with- 
out horns,  ongas,  wild  boars,  deer,  cotis, 
hares  and  horses,  mules,  goats  and  sheep  in- 
troduced from  Europe.  The  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants  is  grazing,  and  pre- 
paring "jerked  beef,"  which  is  exported  to 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  Mexico,  Ha- 
vana, and  the  United  States.  They  raise 
large  numbers  of  mules,  which  are  more  es- 
teemed than  the  horses,  as  well  as  goats  and 
sheep. 

In  this  province  the  atmosphere  is  pure ; 
the  winter  begins  in  May  and  continues  till 
September.  In  this  season  winds  from  west 
and  southwest  are  cold  and  humid;  and, 
though  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  to  zero 
(centigrade,)  the  inhabitants  are  very  much 
incommoded  by  them.  There  are  positions 
where,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  it 
freezes.  At  nights  in  the  summer  the  heat 
is  almost  insupportable,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  is  usually  the  case  in  tropical  countries. 

The  population  of  the  province  is'  estima- 
ted at  160,000.  It  is  represented  in  the  leg- 
islative assembly  by  three  deputies  and  one 
senator ;  its  provincial  assembly  consists  of 
28  members. 

2.  Santa  Catharina — St.  Catharine's— is  a 
small  maritime  province  lying  between  twen- 
ty-six and  thirty  degrees  of  south  latitude.;, 
it  is  triangular  in  form  and  is  estimated  to 
contain  2,200  square  leagues.  It  is  separated 
from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by 
the  river  Mampituba,  and  from  the  province 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sahi. 
According  to  the  latest  accounts  published, 
the  population  is  67,218,  of  all  colors,  in- 
cluding 12,600  slaves,  represented  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  by  one  Senator  and  one 
Deputy.  From  the  mildness  of  its  clifnate, 
uniformity  of  the  seasons  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  this  province  has  been  termed  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  of  Brazil.  The  islands  of 
Sao  Francisco  and  Santa  Gatherina,  which 
pertain  to  it,  are  the  best  cultivated.  This 
province  is  well  watered.  Its  forests  abound 
in  cedar,  oak  and  other  woods  suitable  for 
building,  as  well  as  in  those  adapted  for  cab- 
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inet  work.    A  mineral  fuel,  lignite,  has  been 
found  in  abundance. 

The  island  of  Santa  Catharina  lies  between 
27^  and  28°  south  latitude.  The  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  were  named  Carijos.  It  is 
about  ten  leagues  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth ;  its  surface  is  irregular  and  moun- 
tainous. Its  eastern  coast  is  without  a  har- 
bor of  any  kind,  but  on  the  west  the  bay  is 
extensive  and  well  protected.  It  is  penetra- 
ted by  several  small  streams  navigable  by 
canoes  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  on 
the  east  there  are  three  lakes.  The  island 
enjoys  an  almost  perpetual  spring.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  s^d  produces  ipecacu- 
anha spontaneously.  Flax,  sugar  cane  and 
rice,  and  garden  vegetables  are  successfully 
cultivated.  Cofi^e,  manioc,  millet,  wheat, 
and  most  of  the  /ruit  trees  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  bananas,  oranges,  melons,  &c.,  pros- 
per. The  population  is  stated  to  be  12,000 ; 
all,  or  nearly^lhof  wbich  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pui:siiits. 

The  island  of  Sao  Francisco  is  six  leagues 
long  by  three  broad ;  its  northern  extremity 
is  in  26^6'  south  latitude.  In  climate,  fer- 
tility and  products,  it  resembles  Santa  Cath- 
arina. 

3.  5&o-»Paulo— St.  Paul's — is  an  extensive 
and  rich  maritime  province  lying  between 
23""  and  26"^  of  south  latitude.  It  has  a  coast 
of  UIO  leagues,  from  point  Joatinza  to  the 
river  Sahi;  and  extends  westward  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Mato-Grosso,  and  the  river  Parana 
an  affluent  of  the  Paraguai.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  healthy,  and  its  heat  is  less  than 
usual  in  tropical  districts.  Frost  is  not  un- 
frequent,  though  of  short  duration.  Gener- 
ally the  Paulistas  are  white,  large,  well 
formed,  healthy  and  robust;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  descendants  of  Portuguese 
and  Carijos  Indians,  who  resided  in  the  lit- 
oral  parts  of  the  country.  The  Burgres  In- 
dians were  at  one  time  lords  of  the  lands 
which  lie  between  the  rivers  Tiet6,  Parana- 
pan6ma  and  Parand.  As  the  first  colonists 
in  this  country  were  bachelors,  they  married 
with  the  daughters  of  the  Indians ;  the  off- 
spring of  these  alliances  again  intermarried, 
and  thus  with  influx  of  colonists  the  white 
population  augmented  while  the  Indians  de- 
creased in  proportion,  and  in  the  amalgama- 
tion, are  now  probably  extinguished — not  by 


cruelty,  but  by  affection  and  love.     In  1829 
this  population  consisted  of. 


Men,      free, 
Women,  " 
Men,      slaves. 
Women,     •* 


105,741 
110,128 

54,581 

36,131 

306,581  souls. 


In  1833,  two  years  afler  the  abdication  of 
Dom  Pedro  I.,  it  had  increased  to  320,000 
and  in  1843  to  360,000,  on  a  surface  of 
12,000  square  leagues,  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  rivers,  which  contribute  to  swell 
the  waters  of  the  Igua;(i  and  the  Tiet^,  great 
tributaries  of  the  Parani,  and  also  by  the 
river  Parahiba,  which  empties  into  the  ocean. 
The  forests  abound  in  the  various  woods  of 
construction,  and  in  the  wild  animals  pertinent 
to  this  section  of  South  America.  Cattle  of 
the  various  kinds  introduced  originally  from 
Europe,  have  multiplied  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible extent,  except  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  not  liked  by  the  natives  of  the  province. 
In  former  times  wheat  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated here,  but  afler  the  Americans  came 
to  supply  superfine  flower,  the  market  "was 
lost,  the  rural  industry  was  directed  to  the 
production  of  sugar,  coflee,  rice,  millet,  ma- 
nioc, tobacco  and  beans.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1825,  efforts  were  made  in  sev- 
eral different  districts  to  acclimate  the  tea- 
plant  of  China ;  and  the  manufacture  of  tea 
now  constitutes  one  of  the  profitable  branch- 
es of  trade. 

St.  PauPs  has  several  good  harbors,  amono* 
which  is  Santos,  accessible  and  safe  for  ships- 
of-the-line.  It  sends  four  senators  and  nine 
deputies  to  the  national  legislature. 

St.  Paul's,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
eighty-five  leagues  in  a  direction  west  south 
west  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  about  twelve 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Santos.  The  popu- 
lation is  set  down  at  22,000,  of  which  ahout 
one  fourth  are  slaves  of  different  shades  of 
color. 

4.  Rio  de  Janeiro  lies  between  21°  and 
24°  south  latitude.  It  has  a  surface  of  6,200 
square  leagues,  or  55,800  square  miles  and 
is  generally  mountainous,  except  behind 
Cape  Sao-Thome,  where  the  land  appears  to 
be  alluvial,  and  in  the  rainy  season  sub- 
merged.    The  river   Cabapuana    separates 
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this  province  on  the  north  from  that  of  Es- 
plrito-Santo ;  the  river  Parahiba  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  rivers  Parahibuna  and  Preto,  and 
the  sierra  of  Mantiqueira,  separate  it  from 
the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  which  is  about 
Z5  leagues  westward  from  the  sea.      The 
whole  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is   well 
watered.     Its  mineral  products  are  iron,  sul- 
phur, granite  in  abundance,  gold  in  small 
quantity ;  and  various  clays,  among  which  is 
ibepeiwi'Se  or  kaolin,  of  which  the  Chinese 
form  the  finest  porcelain.     The  forests  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  woods,  gums  and 
halsams ;  ipecacuanha  and  jalap  grow  sponta- 
neously.    The  ibirapitanga,  or  Brazil  wood  of 
this  province,  is  inferior  to  that  which  grows 
in  the  north.     More  attention  is  paid  in  this 
than  in  any  other  province  of  Brazil  to  ag- 
riculture and  gardening.     Tropical  fruits  are 
abundant ;  and  almost  all  the  culinary  vege- 
tables of  Europe  are  found  in  the  markets. 
According    to   an  enumeration  made  in 
1840,  the  province  contains  430,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  224,830  are  slaves ;  adding 
the  170,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rio, 
makes  the  population  600,000.     It  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  deputies  and   five  senators. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  elect  one,  three 
candidates  are  named,  from  whom  the  em- 
peror selects  the  nominee. 

5.  Espirito-Santo  b  a  small  maritime  prov- 
ince extending  between  18^  s^n4  21^  south 
latitude.  It  contains  3,000  square  leagues 
and  a  population  of  24,000  souls  of  all  colors. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous,  s^nd  sav- 
age tribes,  the  Puris  and  Boieatdos,  the  an- 
cient Aimores  and  Tupia  inhabit  the  Cordil- 
leras. All  the  rivers  of  this  province  run 
from  west  to  east,  except  the  Guandui  which 
runs  firom  south  to  north  in  the  Cordillera, 
and  empties  into  the  Doce,  The  province 
produces  sugar,  rum,  manioc,  rice,  millet, 
cotton,  medicines,  dye-woods  and  salted  fish. 

6.  Bahia  is  a  maritime  province,  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1500,  by  the 
Tupinambas.  It  is  separated  from  Serzipe 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Real ;  from  Goyax 
m  the  west,  by  the  San  Francisco  and  a 
chain  of  sterile  mountains;  from  Espirito- 
Santo  on  the  south  by  the  river  Mucuri ;  the 
Atlantic  forms  its  eastern  boundary  between 
11"^  and  18^  south  latitude.  The  surface  of 
his  province,  which  embraces  planes  and 


hills,  is  supposed  to  measure  14,000  square 
leagues,  and  is  inhabited  by  650,000  souls, 
or  little  more  than  five  to  each  square  mile. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  coffee,  which  are  export- 
ed to  Europe ;  and  manioc,  rice,  beans  and 
millet,  which  are  consumed  in  the  country. 
The  province  is  well  watered  and  abounds  in 
valuable  woods ;  gumselemi,  copal,  and  drag- 
on's blood  are  produced  of  superior  quality, 
as  well  as  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  saffron,  and 
other  medicines.  The  oranges  are  excellent, 
and  tropical  fruits  are  abundant.  Seven 
senators  and  fourteen  deputies  represent  the 
province  in  the  national  legislature. 

7.  Sergipe  is  a  small  province  with  a  sea 
coast  extending  from  10°  to  11°  of  south  lat- 
itude. It  is  separated  from  Alagoas  on  the 
north  by  the  river  San  Francisco,  and  on  the 
west  the  same  river  separates  it  from  Per- 
nambuco.  The  coast  is  fiat  and  sandy.  Its 
products  are  similar  to  those  of  Bahia.  In 
the  year  1839  the  population  was  167,397, 
including  25,000  Indians.  One  senator  and 
two  deputies  constitute  the  legislative  repre- 
sentation. 

8.  The  province  of  Alagoas,  which  derives 
its  name  from  various  lakes  (lagoas)  existing 
in  it,  which  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  several  rivers  emptying  into  the  sea, 
lies  between  8°  and  10°  south  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Una, 
which  separates  it  from  Pernambuco ;  on  the 
west  by  a  mountain  chain  called  the  Dous- 
Irmaos,  through  which  it  is  joined  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Pernambuco  and  Piauhi.  The  river 
San  Francisco  separates  it  from  Sergipe  on  the 
south ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  bounds  it  on 
the  east.  It  contains  5,200  square  leagues 
and  a  population  short  of  100,000  men. 

The  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  are 
low,  sandy,  and  unadapted  to  cultivation ;  but 
in  the  interior  the  lands,  which  are  high,  arc 
extremely  fertile.  The  whole  country  abounds 
in  water  courses  and  rivers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  water  and  the  dense 
forests  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  air  is  pure  and  the  country  healthy, 
except  on  the  river  San  Francisco,  where 
intermittent  fevers  prevail  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Architectural  woods  of  several 
kinds  are  abundant;  and  the  forests  contain 
balsam    copaiva,    gum  benjamin  and  copal 
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trees.  They  are  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
of  nomadic  Indians,  who  are  not  easily  re- 
conciled to  civilized  life.  Galcarious  and 
granitic  rocks,  clays  of  various  colors,  a  lit- 
tle gold  and  amianthus  are  found.  The  chief 
products  of  agricultural  industry  are  tobacco, 
cotton  and  sugar;  oranges,  mangoes  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  plentiful. 

9.  The  province  of  Pernambuco  lies  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  the  ninth  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  having  the  provinces  of  Ba- 
hai  and  Alagoas  on  the  south ;  Parahiba  and 
Ceard  on  the  north,  and  Piauhi  and  Goyaz 
on  the  west.  The  coast  is  lined  with  reefs 
and  bars  which  very  much  interfere  with  ac- 
cess to  the  ports  of  this  part  of  Brazil.  This 
province  contains  about  7, 200  square  leagues, 
and  about  320,000  inhabitants,  including 
blacks,  whites,  Indians  and  mixed  breeds. 
The  country  is  freely  intersected  by  rivers. 
The  forests  abound  in  valuable  woods  and 
trees,  which  yield  balsams,  gums  and  resins 
of  many  kinds.  Cotton,  of  superior  quality, 
and  sugar  are  the  chief  agricultural  products. 

10.  Parahiba  has  about  28  leagues  of  coast, 
and  extends  westward  about  120  leagues  to 
the  river  Crumatah6,  which  separates  it  from 
the  province  of  Geard.  The  extent  of  Para- 
hiba, is  estimated  at  3,600  square  leagues, 
and  the  population  reached  in  1838,  only 
55,124  souls.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  \mfit  for  agriculture,  owing  to  the  droughts 
which  prevail  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  the  heat  of 
the  region  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze. 
The  high  lands  are  productive,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  forests  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  exports  are  cotton, 
sugar  and  rum. 

11.  Rio-Grande  do  Norte  has  an  extent  of 
about  2,000  square  leagues  and  a  population 
of  50,000,  including  Indians  and  slaves.  The 
forests  abound  in  balsamic,  resinous  and  gum- 
bearing  trees,  and  afford  the  best  Brazil  wood 
of  the  country.  The  climate  is  intensely 
hot.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  South 
by  the  river  Guaj& ;  on  the  West  by  the  river 
Appodi,  and  on  the  North  and  East  by  the 
ocean.  Its  exports  are  salt,  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  hides. 

12.  The  province  of  Ceard  has  a  sea-coast 
on  the  North  of  110  leagues,  between  the  I 


Appodi  on  the  East,  and  the  Iguaragu  on  the 
West ;  its  southern  extremity  is  at  the  8th  de* 
gree  of  South  latitude.  On  the  South  it 
touches  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  and  on 
the  West  it  is  separated  from  Piauhi  by  moun- 
tain ridges.  Its  population  is  160,000,  spread 
over  a  surface  estimated  to  contain  4,600 
square  leagues.  The  highlands  are  fertile,  and 
the  valleys  sandy,  here  and  there  irrigated 
by  streams  of  aluminous  and  brine  waters. 
This  province  abounds  in  medicinal  plants, 
fine  timber,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  salt,  coal,  nitre  and  various  clays. 

13.  The  province  of  Piauhi  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  East  by  the 
provinces  of  Ceari,  Parahiba  and  Pernambu- 
co; on  the  South  by  those  of  Bahia  and 
Groyaz,  and  on  the  West  by  Maranham.  Its 
surface  is  stated  to  measure  7,600  square 
leagues,  and  its  present  population  does  not 
exceed  60,000,  including  several  thousand 
Indians.  Nitre  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  devo- 
ted to  grazing  and  rearing  cattle. 

14.  The  vast  province  of  Maranham  mea- 
sures about  250  leagues  from  North  to  South, 
and  about  120  from  East  to  West,  and  con- 
tains only  200,000  inhabitants.  Gotton,  su- 
gar, rice,  gums,  hides,  &c.,  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. Vanilla,  ginger,  jalap  and  ipecacu- 
anha are  indiginous.  This  province  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  West 
and  South  by  the  provinces  of  Pard  and 
Goyaz,  and  on  the  East  by  the  river  Parna- 
hiba,  which  separates  it  from  Piauhi. 

15.  The  province  of  Pari  lies  between  4** 
30'  North,  6"^  South  latitude ;  it  has  English 
and  French  Guiana  on  the  North ;  Maranham 
on  the  East;  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and 
Mato-Grosso  on  the  South,  and  on  the  West 
Peru  and  Columbia.  The  civilized  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  139,000,  and  the  number  of 
uncivilized  Indians  is  computed  to  be  100,000. 
Its  extent  of  surface  measures  89,000  square 
leagues  I  Vanilla,  ginger,  indigo,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  as  well  as  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  (?)  grow  spontaneously.  The 
chief  exports  of  Pard  are  rice,  urucCi,  a  dye 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Brazil  wood,  cocoa, 
sarsaparilla,  spices,  drugs,  gumelastic,  alspice, 
balsam  copaiva,  rum,  cassia,  and  various  kinds 
of  lumber. 

16.  Mata-Grosso  is  the  most  western  of  the 
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provinces  of  Brazil.  It  extends  from  the  7th 
to  the  24th  degree  of  South  latitude.  A 
chain  of  mountains  separates  it  from  Pari  on 
the  North ;  on  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  the 
republic  of  Peru,  and  the  rivers  Mamore, 
Jauiii  and  Paraguai ;  on  the  East  bj  the  river 
Araguaia  and  a  long  range  of  mountains,  and 
on  the  South,  from  East  to  West,  the  Paraud 
separates  it  from  San  Paulo,  the  Iguarei  from 
the  State  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  Chechuhi 
from  that  of  Paraguay.  The  surface  of  this 
province,  which  is  abundantly  watered  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  is  estimated  at  60,000  square 
leagues.  In  it  is  the  famous  diamond  dis- 
trict. Gold,  iron,  clays  of  different  colors, 
salt,  nitre,  and  various  gums,  are  among  its 
mineral  productions.  The  vegetable  world 
here  is  rich  in  timber ;  gumelastic,  dragons- 
blood,  gums,  balsams,  jalap,  indigo  and  va- 
nilla, grow  abundantly  and  spontaneously. 

The  whole  population  of  this  vast  province 
does  not  exceed  40,000  souls,  one-half  of 
wluch  are  civilized  Indians. 

17.  Goyaz  is  between  the  eighth  and  twen- 
tieth degrees  of  South  latitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  provinces  of  Pari,  Ma- 
ranham  and  Piauhi ;  on  the  East  by  those  of 
Piauhi,  Bahia,  and  Minas-Greraes ;  on  the 
South-west  by  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  and 
on  the  West  by  that  of  Mato-Grosso.  It  con- 
tains 25,000  square  leagues,  and  about  60,000 
inhabitants.  Its  soil  yields  gold,  iron,  dia- 
monds and  other  gems,  rock-salt,  granite, 
limestones  and  various  clajrs.  The  plants 
are  not  less  numerous  or  less  valuable  than 
in  the  neighboring  provinces. 

18.  Minas-Geraes  contains  15,000  square 
leagues  and  730,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
most  numerously  peopled  province  of  Brazil. 
It  lies  between  13''  and  23"^  South  latitude. 
The  rivers  Parahiba,  Parahibuna  and  Preto, 
separate  it  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  on  the  South ; 
it  joins  Bahia  and  E^irito  Sftnto  Goyaz. 
Gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  iron,  lead,  mer- 
cury, tin,  as  well  as  bitumen,  amianthus,  gran- 
ite, limestone,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds 
and  other  precious  stones  are  among  its  min- 
eral productions.  It  has  the  various  trees 
and  plants  found  in  other  provinces.  It  ex- 
ports cattle,  hogs,  bacon,  cotton  cloth,  tobacco, 
cofiee  and  various  furs,  gems,  drugs  and  dye 
woods,  which  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia  and 
^<m  Paulo. 


This  brief  geographical  sketch  b  suflBcient 
to  indicate  to  political  econombts  that  the  vast 
territory  of  Brazil  may  be  regarded  at  the 
present  time  as  a  land  of  promise  to  future 
generations.  But  its  soU,  its  forests  and  wa- 
ter courses  remain  still  almost  entirely  un- 
known; and  if  we  depend  upon  the  slow-mo- 
ving inhabitants  of  Brazil,  the  world  will  re- 
main in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  capabilities  of  that  region 
for  thousands  of  years.  For  the  sake  of  the 
interests  of  humanity,  the  enterprize  and  in- 
telligence of  the  United  States,  may  be  di- 
rected  towards  the  exploration  of  a  country 
which  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  to  those 
who  dweU  in  it  and  rule  over  it. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries,  is  sufficient  to  support  millions 
of  people  where  we  now  find  thousands. 

The  Peruvian  Cordilleras  or  Andes,  give 
rise  to  three  great  rivers ;  the  Orinoco,  the 
La  Plata,  and  the  Amazon. 

The  river  Amazon  arises  on  the  plains  of 
Boubon  in  Peru,  from  the  lake  Lawricocha, 
situated  in  latitude  10^  14^  South,  distant 
thirty-two  leagues  in  a  North-west  direction 
from  Lima.  At  its  head  waters  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Tangur^^.  It  leaves  the 
lake  with  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  propor- 
tionate breadth.  It  runs  a  northwardly  course 
180  leagues,  winding  in  various  directions, 
receiving  various  small  tributaries.  In  lat- 
itude 5^  30^  South,  it  turns  to  the  eastward, 
under  the  name  of  Marafion. 

The  river  Huallaga  takes  its  rise,  under 
the  name  of  Hu&nuco,  from  the  lake  Ghiqui- 
acoba,  on  the  plains  of  Boubon,  in  latitude 
10°  57'  South,  and  takes  a  northward  course, 
to  the  town  of  Leon  de  Hu&nuco,  in  latitude 
10°  3^  South.  Near  this  point  it  runs  to  the 
eastward,  doubles  on  itself  and  pursues  a 
southwardly  direction  to  9°  55'  South,  and 
again  turns  to  the  North  and  enters  the  Ma- 
rafion, in  latitude  5°  4'  South,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  one-third  of  a  mtle  and  a  depth  of 
34  feet.  This  river  was  navigated  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  Fray  Manuel  Sobrevi- 
ela,  in  the  year  1790.  In  the  account  of  his 
voyage,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Mercurio  Peruano,  this  river  is  supposed 
to  offer  a  means  of  communicating  with  Ma- 
drid from  Lima  in  three  months,  and  an  itin- 
eracy is  given  as  follows  :-^From  Lima  to 
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Hudnuco,  60  leagues,  8  days;  to  Playa 
Grande,  30  leagues,  4  days ;  to  Mayabamba 
111  leagues,  7  days;  to  Yurimagnas,  63 
leagues,  3  days ;  to  the  lake,  40  leagues,  1 
day ;  to  Tefe  on  the  line  dividing  the  terri- 
tories of  Spain  and  Portugal,  8  days,  and 
hence  to  Pard  15  days,  in  all  46  days.  This 
was  by  navigation  in  canoes,  which  allowed 
45  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  Apurimac  arises  in  the  Peruvian 
province  of  Tinta,  latitude  16°  South,  and 
takes  an  eastward  direction.  In  latitude  12° 
6'  South,  it  receives  the  river  Jauja,  which 
rises  from  the  lake  Chinchaycecha,  IV  3' 
South ;  also  on  the  plains  of  Boubon.  About 
latitude  10°  45',  it  is  joined  by  the  Beni, 
which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  Cordil- 
leras in  the  neighborhood  of  Cusco. 

More  than  forty  streams  empty  into  the 
Apurimac  before  the  Beni  reaches  it,  and 
then  it  takes  the  name  of  Ucayali,  which  pur- 
sues a  north-easterly  direction  and  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Maranon  in  latitude  4°  45' 
South,  near  the  village  of  Omaguas.  From 
this  point  to  the  sea,  the  stream  takes  the 
name  of  Amazon. 

The  Ucayali  was  explored  in  the  year  1790, 
by  the  Fray  Narciso  Girbal  y  Barcelo,  and 
an  account  of  his  perigrinations  was  publish- 
ed the  following  year  in  the  Mercurio  Peru- 
ano,  (volume  3.) 

Thirty  leagues  beyond  the  confluence  of 
the  Ucayali  and  Marafion ;  the  Napo,  which 
arises  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  empties  into 
the  Amazon,  latitude  4°  15'  South.  Fifteen 
leagues  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Napo,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquim,  which  runs  a 
hundred  leagues  in  a  southwardly  direction. 
Thus,  streams  which  penetrate  the  country 
to  the  North  and  the  South  successively,  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Amazon  or  OriUana, 
swelling  its  current  until  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
under  the  equator.  Thia  mighty  river  and 
its  tributaries,  form  a  water  communication 
with  not  less  than*  100,000  square  leagues  of 
land,  unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  variety  of 
natural  productions  by  any  in  the  world. 

These  streams  should  be  explored,  and 
where  found  practicable,  navigated  by  steam 
or  caloric  ships  from  the  United  States.  We 
should  be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  mines  and 
forests  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Ama- 
zon, a  country  in  every  respect  adapted  to 


reward  the  enterprize  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  vast  commerce 
which  will  be  borne  over  those  waters  in  the 
next  fifty  years.  Through  them  the  cities  of 
Cusco,  Lima,  and  even  Quito,  may  be  brought 
in  proximity  to  the  Atlantic. 

Brazil  may  be  regarded,  in  a  degree,  as  be- 
ing placed  in  the  centre  of  the  civibzed  and 
commercial  world.  Its  ports  are  within  fifly 
days  sail  of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  thirty  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  seventy  to  eighty  from  China  and 
Java,  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  forty  to 
Chili  and  fifty  to  Peru.  A  Brazilian  squad- 
ron cruising  between  cape  St.  Roque  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  would,  in  a  short 
time,  be  able  to  intercept  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

The  above  notes  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Corografia  Paraense  of  Ignacio  Accioli  de 
Cerqueira  e  Silva,  (Bahia,  1833 ;)  Memorias 
Historicas,  e  Politicas^da  Provincia  da  Bahia 
by  the  same  author,  (Bahia  1835 ;)  £1  Mercu- 
rio Peruano,  (Lima,  1791;)  and  the  Diccion- 
ario  Geographico  Historico  e  Descriptivo  do 
Imperio  do  Brazil,  ^by  J.  G.  R-^MiUet  de 
Saint- Adolphe ;  Dr.  Gaetano  Lopes  de  Mou- 
ra,  and  J.  P.  Aillaud,  Vice-Consul  de  Portu- 
gal em  Caen,  (Pariz,  1845.) 


THE  MAID  O'  BALCARRIE. 

Cauld  blew  the  wind  an*  fast  fell  ihe  sleet, 

As  I  sped  o*er  the  hill  to  my  Mary, 
By  love  urged  on  bo  fast  and  bo  fleet, 

To  meet  the  fair  maid  o*  Balcarrie. 

Liko  the  bluBh  on  the  rose  bo  lovely  the  hue 
That  Bpreads  o*er  the  &ce  o*  my  Mary, 

Ab  I  met  her  and  kissed  her — sae  lovely  and  true. 
Is  the  fairest  fair  maid  o*  Balcarrie. 

Her  voice  is  like  music  in  summer  winds  sighing, 
Sae  gentle  and  sweet  is  my  oin  bonnie  Mary  ; 

And  aft  might  be  heard  the  safl  echo  replying — 
She*8  the  fairest  fair  maid  o*  Balcarrie. 

I  made  her  my  proffer  by  the  light  o*  the  moon. 
And  ca*d  her  my  own  bonnie  Mary  ; 

I  saw  by  the  blush  on  her  cheek  that  she'd  soon 
Be  the  bonniest  bride  in  Balcarrie. 
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THE  CAPTIVE  TROUBADOUR: 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Olden  Time. 

BY   M.   J. 
CHAPTER  I. 

All  readers  of  history  are  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  troubles  which  embittered 
the  latter  days  of  England's  second  Henry, 
and  brought  him  at  length,  in  brokenness  of 
heart,  to  the  grave.  He  experienced  to  the 
full,  with  the  outcast  King  Lear,— 

"  How  sharper  than  a  verpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  tiiankless  child." 

His  queen,  the  intriguing  and  beautiful 
Eleanor  oi  Aquitaine,  sought  to  be  revenged 
upon  him  for  his  many  neglects  of  her,  by 
employing  her  utmost  arts — which  were  of 
00  mean  quality — ^in  fomenting  discord  be- 
tween him  and  his  fiery  and  ungovernable 
fions.  Times  and  again  had  these  most  dis- 
loyal and  unnatural  children,  urged  on  by 
their  no  less  unnatural  mother,  raised  the 
parricidal  hand  of  war  against  their  father ; 
and  as  often  had  the  latter,  with  too  indul- 
gent a  clemency,  and  too  ready  a  trust,  par- 
doned their  revolt  and  received  them  again 
into  favor,  when  the  failure  of  their  enter- 
prises placed  them  at  his  mercy. 

The  reader  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  ^disgraceful  league  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest,  with  his  father-in-law,  Louis  VIL  of 
France,  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  England ;  nor  of  his  many 
hollow  reomciliations  and  treacherous  trea- 
ties :  nor  of  the  headlong  and  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Richard,  over  whom  the  romance  of 
liter  days  has  shed  so  glorifying  a  halo ;  nor 
of  the  fierce  turbulence  of  the  young  Geoffrey ; 
nor  the  false-heartedness  of  the  favorite  John. 
It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  un- 
dotifu]  sons  were  not  wholly  without  plea,  in 
thus  arraying  themselves  in  open  warfare 
against  their  father. 
Eleanor  was  too  thoroughly-bred  a  mischief- 
maker  to  render  it  prudent  for  Henry  to  per- 
mit ber  to  go  at  large,  especially  ailer  she 
had  sought  to  abandon  bira  and  fly  for  pro- 
tectka  to  the  cchirt  of  her  former  husband, 
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the  French  monarch.  He  deemed  it  safest  to 
place  her  under  watch  and  ward,  and  thence- 
forward she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  This 
was  very  irritating  to  her  loyal  vassals  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poictou,  among  whom  she  had 
been  born  and  brought  up ;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  found  little  difficulty  in  inciting  the  wild, 
reckless  spirits  of  her  sons  to  a  resistance 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  championship 
for  their  mother's  rights. 

Among  the  boldest  and  most  untiring  of 
these  instigators,  was  Sir  Bertrand  de  Born 
— a  Baron  of  Aquitaine,  and  one  of  that  race 
of  Troubadours  whose  lays  of  love  and  war 
were  even  more  potent  than  their  swords. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  soft,  Italian-like 
'' Langue  cTOCt'*  peculiar  to  the  South  of 
France,  he  aimed  many  a  keen  shaft  of  sa- 
tire at  the  English  King.  All  the  chivalry 
of  his  poetic  nature  was  stirred  when  he 
thought  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine — his  own 
liege  lady — pining  in  lonely  captivity,  far 
away  from  the  sunny  valleys  of  her  child- 
hood, in  a  land  over  which  her  own  husband 
held  sway. 

The  Troubadour  had  never  rested  in  his 
endeavors  to  assist  in  breaking  down  the 
power  of  Henry,  whom  he  only  thought  of 
as  the  harsh  jailor  of  his  Princess.  He  had 
been  the  soul  of  every  confederacy,  and  was 
possessed  of  unbounded  power  over  the 
young  Prince  Henry.  But  the  energetic 
English  King  succeeded  in  thwarting  every 
machination — in  uprooting  every  conspiracy, 
and  in  quelling  every  rebellion  of  his  reluc- 
tant French  subject,  notwithstanding  that  his 
own  heart,  which  was  naturally  a  tender  one, 
was  in  the  meanwhile  slowly  breaking. 

But  a  hand  against  which  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend,  was  now  raised  against  the  young 
Prince ;  and,  in  the  very  height  of  his  most 
disloyal  opposition,  he  was  seized  by  mortal 
sickness,  and  died, — ^leaving  his  forgiving 
father  as  much  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  as 
though  the  life  he  mourned,  had  never  been 
disgraced  by  one  act  of  disobedience.  But 
the  King's  grief  did  not  overcome  his  indig- 
nation against  the  abettors  of  his  son's  wrong-* 
doing;  and  he  had  no  sooner  seen  the  latter 
committed  to  the  tomb,  than  he  pounced  upon 
them  in  his  fury,  and  put  them  to  complete 
rout. 

The  revolt  was  cifectually  quelled ;  and, 
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among  the  many  insurgents  that  were  made 
prisoners,  was  the  warrior-minstrel,  Sir  Ber- 
trand  de  Born. 

In  a  dungeon-like  apartment,  whose  dusk- 
iness was  relieved  only  by  a  faint  ray  of  light 
that  feebly  found  its  way  through  a  narrow 
loop-hole  in  the  massive  wall,  sat  the  Cap- 
tive Troubadour.  As  he  leaned  forward  with  a 
dejected  air,  supporting  his  head  with  both  his 
hands,  his  companions  of  the  battle-field  and 
banquet  hall  and  tournament,  would  scarcely 
have  recognised  in  him,  the  gayest  sharer  in 
their  jousts  and  revels.  He  started  up  after 
some  time,  with  a  vehement  gesture,  as  if  to 
stride  the  gloomy  vaulted  chamber,  but  was 
immediately  jerked  back  by  the  chain  about 
his  wrist  which  was  fastened  to  an  iron  ring 
in  the  wall.  He  had  for  an  instant  forgotten 
its  restraint,  and  muttering,  as  he  was  thus  re- 
minded of  it,  a  curse  between  his  teeth, 
against  the  evil  fortune  which  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  conditioti,  he  threw  him- 
self moodily  upon  the  low  stone  seat  as  be- 
fore. 

Just  then  the  helivy  door  was  unbarred  and 
one  of  King  Henry's  Norman  men-at-arms, 
who  was  acting  as  temporary  warder  of  the 
conquered  castle,  entered,  bearing  a  stone 
pitcher  filled  with  water,  and  a  loaf  of  coarse 
bread  which  he  deposited  at  the  prisoner's 
side. 

"So  thy  jesses  chafe  thee,  my  falcon- 
heart,"  he  said,  curtly,  as  he  observed  Sir 
Bertrand  indignantly  regarding  his  chain: 
"  Well,  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  thee  to  know 
thou  shalt  not  have  to  wear  them  over-long.*' 

"Ha!  how  say'st  thou  so?"  asked  the 
prisoner,  looking  up  with  an  eager  expres- 
sion of  inquiry. 

"  Why,  our  master  will  take  pains  to  make 
them  needless ;  and  thou'lt  imderstand  with- 
out any  help  from  me,  how  that  may  easiest 
be  done.  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Knight,  the  King's 
anger  is  at  its  hottest,  and  nothing  can  cool 
it  but  blood — ^the  blood  of  his  enemies,  I 
mean ;  and  thy  actions  have  jffell  proved  thee 
*  one  of  the  staunchest  of  them." 

"They  have  spoken  but  the  truth" — re- 
sponded Sir  Bertrand,  the  sudden  light  that 
had  for  a  moment  overspread  his  countenance 
giving  way  again  to  gloom. 

"  By  Saint  Denis,"  returned  the  warder, 


thou'lt  rather  plead  that  they  belied  thee,  I 
wot,  when  thou  art  brought  forth  to  confront 
the  King,  and  receive  sentence  from  his 
mouth.  Thou  wouldst  be  willing  then — wil- 
ling enough,  I  dare  be  sworn,  to  give  up  thy 
knightly  name  and  thy  clerkly  qualities  even, 
for  a  condition  no  better  than  mine,  if  thou 
might'st  thereby  purchase  his  grace." 

" That  would  not  I! "  answered  De  Bom, 
haughtily.  "  Better  that  my  life  be  short, 
and  be  that  of  an  honorable  Knight,  and  a 
scholar,  and  a  fair  gentleman  of  Aquitaine, 
than  that  it  be  lengthened  out  to  four-score 
such  vulgar  years  as  thine." 

"  r  faith,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  braggart, 
methinks,  who  boasts  of  his  honor,  while  be 
wears  a  traitor's  chain.  No  marvel  it  chafeth 
thee ;  for  in  my  mind,  the  two  agree  not  over- 
well  together." 

"  Insolent  caitiff"! "  exclaimed  the  trouba- 
dour, contemptuously :  "I  would  like  to  try 
these  links  against  thy  villain's  scull,  did  I 
not  feel  there  would  be  dishonor  in  matching 
myself  with  such  as  thou," 

"Troth,"  cried  the  soldier,"  thou  hast  a 
bold  tongue  in  thy  head,  considering  how 
short  a  time  it  may  have  to  wag.  I  thought 
your  Troubadours  were  ever  soft-spoken  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  methinks  I  might  go  elsewhere 
to  learn  courtesy." 

Sir  Bertrand  flashed  a  scornful  glance  at 
the  speaker,  but  deigned  no  further  reply ; 
and  the  latter  seeing  he  had  not  taken  any 
notice  of  the  food  that  had  been  placed  for 
him,  proceeded  to  remind  him  of  it. 

"  Thou  hadst  better  eat  and  refresh  thy- 
self; for  by  this  hour,  I  should  think  thou 
hadst  come  to  thine  appetite.  To  be  sure, 
thou'lt  not  find  in  what  I  have  brought,  any- 
thing to  remind  thee  of  the  wassail  thou  hast 
held  with  our  young  Princes  in  the  days  gone 
by.  Dost  thou  know,"  he  added,  coming 
closely  up  to  the  prisoner,  to  compel  his  at- 
tention, "  or  if  thou  dost  not,  thou'lt  learn  it 
soon  enough  to  thy  sorrow,  that  the  King 
blameth  this  very  wassailing  of  thine,  and 
the  drunken  feasting  into  which  thou  and 
such  as  thee  wert  so  wont  to  tempt  Prince 
Henry — God  rest  his  soul  I — as  the  cause  of 
his  sickness  and  death?" 

"Hold  thy  peace,  knave!"  said  Sir  Ber- 
trand, impatiently :  "  I  have  not  been  used 
to  be  called  to  account  by'  such  as  thou  art. 
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It  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  answer 
whatever  charge  may  be  urged  against  me, 
when  I  am  summoned  before  a  fit  judge.'' 

"That  may  be  sooner  than  thou  wishest. 
The  King  rides  hither  this  very  night." 

"  Doth  he  so,  indeed  ?  That  is  the  best 
word  I  hare  heard  from  thy  churl's  lips." 

"  Not  so  good  if  it  puts  such  end  to  thy 
capti?itj  as  they  say  it  will." 

"  Aad  what  kind  of  an  end  may  that  be?*' 

"  Why  thou  might'st  hit  the  truth  without 
such  daBger  of  missing,  I  should  think,  and 
without  having  my  hand  to  guide  thine  ar- 
row. Thou'it  better  read  in  the  old  chroni- 
cles than  most  men,  I  trow :  and  thou'it  re- 
member—for even  /  have  heard  the  story — 
how  Beauclerc  rewarded  the  troubadour  who 
did  for  him,  what  thou  hast  done  for  his  grand- 
son :  only,  mayhap,  thou'it  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  so  easily  as  he." 

A  perceptible  shudder  for  an  instant  passed 
over  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Knight,  as  he 
recalled  the  incident  to  which  such  cruel  re- 
ference had  been  made ;  but  raising  himself 
the  next  moment  he  said,  proudly  : 

"Death  at  once  were  far,  far  kinder.  I 
should  rather,  like  De  Barr^,  beat  out  mine 
own  brams  against  these  walls,  than  live  on 
in  darkness,  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  monument 
of  the  mercy  of  the  English  King.  But, 
iwaj,  away!  if  my  time  is  to  be  short,  tor- 
ture me  not  farther  with  thy  presence." 

The  rude  soldier,  with  the  insensibility  pe- 
culiar to  his  class,  had  done  his  part  towards 
rendering  the  situation  of  his  prisoner  as  hope- 
less as  he  well  knew  how;  so  without  further 
vord,  he  unbarred  the  heavy  door  again  and 
passed  out,  leaving  the  dark  and  dreary  cell 
infinitely  drearier  for  his  visit. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  last  glimmer  of  light  had  faded  away 
^OQ)  the  gloomy  prison  walls,  for  the  sun  had 
t^ow  set,  and  the  softened  rays  strove  in  vain 
ti)  pierce  the  narrow  slit  into  which  not  even 
tbe  broad  glare  of  noontide  could  penetrate 
^^ithout  being  subdued  to  a  twilight  shadow- 
"it^ss.  la  like  maimer  did  Sir  Bertrand  feel, 
^  he  gazed  into  the  deepening  darkness,  that 
^  light  of  hope  was  withdrawing  itself,  and 


leaving  him  to  be  enveloped  in  a  less  palpa- 
ble, but  intenser  gloom. 

He  was  not  left  long  however,  to  brood 
over  the  intelligence  which  had  been  so  re- 
cently conveyed  to  him,  before  he  was  star- 
tled from  his  most  painful  reverie  by  sounds 
without  the  castle  gate  which  clearly  enough 
betokened  to  him  that  an  armed  train  await- 
ed admission  there.  The  swell  of  a  trumpet 
came  distinctly  to  his  ear,  and  he  heard  al- 
most instantly  after,  the  ponderous  fall  of  the 
drawbridge,  succeeded  by  the  ringing  tramp 
of  horsemen  upon  it,  and  the  prancing  of 
many  hoofs  on  the  flagged  pavement  of  the 
courtyard. 

He  knew  at  once  that  it  must  be  the  arri- 
val of  the  King ;  and  his  bold  and  confident 
heart,  which  would  have  scorned  to  quail 
upon  the  bloody  battle-field  and  in  the  face 
of  thousands  of  enemies,  when  he  had  a  free 
arm  for  his  defence  and  a  tried  weapon  in 
his  hand,  had  some  misgivings  now,  as  he 
thought  upon  himself,  a  hopeless  prisoner 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  judge  from 
whom,  as  his  keeper  had  intimated,  he  had 
little  to  hope  of  clemency  or  favor.  He  re- 
flected on  the  small  reliance  there  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  mediation  of  Prince  Richard, 
who  was  now  reconciled  to  his  father,  and 
might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  use  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  his  old  and  sworn  ally.  But 
what  of  generosity  or  nobleness  was  to  be 
expected  from  him  who,  while  styling  him- 
ling  himself  "Duke  of  Aquitaine,"  had  turn- 
ed his  arms  against  the  cause  of  the  men  of 
Aquitaine? 

Scarce  an  hour  had  he  been  indulging  in 
such  troubled  ruminations  as  these,  when  he 
again  heard  the  winding  of  a  horn ;  but  more 
timidly  blown,  as  if  those  who  sought  admis- 
sion, were  doubtful  of  gaining  it«  He  turn- 
ed his  ear  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  listened  with  subdued  breath,  in 
the  fluttering  hope  that  some  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  was  about  to  be  made  for 
his  ransom.  He  fancied  that  they  might 
have  received  intimation  of  the  King's  ex- 
pected arrival,  and  have  come  in  hot  haste  to 
grant  such  concessions,  or  to  lay  such  trea- 
sure at  his  feet  as  would  purchase  his  free- 
dom. 

There  seemed  to  be  long  parley  held  with 
those  who  desired  admittance;  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time  elapsed  before  he  heard  the 
fall  of  the  drawbridge ;  and  from  the  indis- 
tinct clatter  of  the  horses'  feet,  the  retinue 
that  entered  did  not  appear  to  be  a  large 
one.     Some  time  passed  by,  lengthened  most 
wearily  out  to  the  captive,  as  he  sat  in  the 
deep  darkness,  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
for  some  further  development — when,  with 
a  throb  of  intensest  expectancy,  he  saw  be- 
neath the  door  of  his  cell,  the  gleam  of  an 
approaching  light,  and  heard  footsteps  u^on 
the  stone-paved  corridor.     His  suspense  was 
only  momentary,  for  the  bolts  were  soon 
withdrawn,  and  he  saw  standing  in  the  door- 
way— not  as  he  had  fain  hoped,  the  chivalric 
Richard,  come  with  knightly  generosity  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  plead  their  old  friend- 
ship with  his  father,  and  had  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting his  forgiveness ;  nor  yet  any  body  of 
mediating  companions, — ^but  the  same  gruff 
halberdier  who  had  left  him,  but  an  hour  or 
two  before. 

Sir  Bertrand's  excited  hopes  sank  heavily 
back  upon  his  scarcely  beating  heart ;  and 
as  he  put  up  his  fettered  hand  to  shade  his 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  his  torch,  he  did  not 
notice  the  hooded  female  figure  that  followed 
his  jailor  into  the  cell.  With  a  faint  shriek 
of  mingled  joy  and  anguish,  she  darted  for- 
ward and  flung  herself,  with  a  passionate  ex- 
clamation, upon  the  bosom  of  the  astonished 
knight. 

"JMy  Therest! "  he  cried,  clasping  as  well 
as  his  chains  would  allow,  the  almost  swoon- 
ing form  to  his  heart,— *'«iy /wor  Therese!** 

It  was  all  the  tremulous  lips  could  utter. 
Moments  passed*— they  were  not  many,  as 
men  count  time;  but  if  reckoned  by  the 
spirit's  admeasurement^f  summed  and 
weighed  by  the  agony  of  love  and  devotion 
that  was  crowded  into  their  brief  space-^ 
they  would  have  more  than  overbalanced 
many  a  heart's  lifetime. 

*'  How  in  the  name  of  all  the  blessed  saints 
camest  thou  hither?"  Sir  Bertrand  asked, 
when  his  emotions  had  so  far  subsided  as  to 
permit  him  to  speak.  "  Was  my  dove  not 
afraid  to  trust  herself  in  such  an  eagle's 
nest?" 

The  lady  raised  her  head,  and  fastening 
her  swimming  eyes  upon  the  Knight,  with  a 
look  in  which  all  her  woman's  soul  was  con- 
centrated, she  said  brokenly— 


"  Love  knoweth  no  fear :  anything*— every- 
thing could  I  dare  for  thy  dear  sake?" 

"  But  how  didst  thou  hope  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  this  stronghold,  or  to  be  suffered 
the  privilege  of  seeing  me  ?  Who  arc  thine 
attendants?" 

"  Only  a  score  of  our  own  retainers—" 
"  Ahf  I  see  thou  art  true  to  the  Roman 
blood  in  thy  veins,  my  own  brave-hearted 
wife ! "  interrupted  De  Born,  with  unspeaka- 
ble tenderness,  as  he  put  back  the  disorder- 
ed hair  from  the  brow  of  the  beautiful  Ital- 
ian, and  pressed  his  lips  against  it :  "  And 
hadst  thou  no  dread  lest  thou  shouldst  be 
thyself  detained  a  prisoner?" 

'*  Dread  ?  could  that  be  dreaded  which 
might  restore  me  to  thee?  Ah!  my  heart 
wears  a  heavier  chain  than  this" — she  con- 
tinued, as  she  wound  her  fingers  about  his 
fettered  wrist — "though  my  body  were  free 
as  the  winds  to  rove  whither  it  will." 

"But  I  did  not  fear  it"^^she  went  on  to 
say  afler  an  interval  of  tearful  silence :  "My 
page  Rupert — thou  rememberest  the  boy — 
was  for  some  time  about  the  English  court 
before  he  came  into  my  servicce,  and  he  told 
me  that  King  Henry  was  never  proof  against 
the  petition  of  a  woman^" 

'*  Nay,  say  not  so—"  interrupted  Sir  Ber- 
trand— "  while  our  own  Lady  of  Aquitaine 
languisheth  year  af\er  year  in  confinement : 
her  distresses  at  least,  move  him  not — " 

"  But  I  remembered,"  proceeded  Therese, 
"  I  remembered  how  often  he  had  forgiven 
the  young  Princes  when  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  his  clemency;  and  I  augured 
thence,  that  he  could  not  be  so  stem-natured 
as  his  enemies  represented  him — " 

"Hast  thou  had  audience  of  him  ? "  asked 
the  Knight,  turning  his  eyes  with  sudden  and 
eager  inquiry  upon  her.  Therese's  head 
sank  till  her  white  forehead  sustained  itself 
against  Sir  Bertrand's  knee,  and  her  frame 
shook,  as  shakes  the  frail  forest  flower  under 
the  sweep  of  the  deluging  tempest  The 
question  was  repeated  in  her  ear ;  and  look- 
ing up,  she  answered  with  all  of  heart-bro- 
kenness  that  the  voice  can  take  into  its 
tone— 

"Yes— yes:  I  have  thrown  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  prayed  for  thy  precious  life — " 

"And  what  heed  gave  he  to  thy  quests 
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wilt  be  in  my  country's  cause,  and  for  the 
protection  and  honor  of  our  ducal  house  ?  I 
know  thou  dost  not  forget  the  saying  of  the 
old  poet — 

**  Dulee  et  decorum  ett  pro  pairid  mort. 

"  I  only  know,"  exclaimed  Therese,  pas- 
sionately, *'that  all  patriotism — everything, 
is  merged  in  thee.  Thou  art  more  to  me 
than  King— country — home — friends :  every- 
thing but  God  and  Heaven!  " 

*•  Then,  if  thou  wilt  not  lay  thine  aching 
head  on  that  pillow,"  said  De  Born  with  a 
tone  of  undisguised  hopelessness — "  where 
shall  I  point  thee  for  comfort!  " 

"Here — here   alone!"    sobbed    Therese, 


These  streaming  tears  bode  but  ill  success,  I 
fear." 

With  another  convulsive  effort,  Therese 
raised  the  head  that  had  again  fallen  to  its 
fenner  position,  and  with  a  startling,  terrible 
ctlmness  upon  her  ashy  face,  breathed  forth, 
lather  than  spoke — 

"He  said — ^he  said — ^thou  hadst  treasona- 
bly taken  up  arms  against  thy  leige  lord, — 
and  hadst  been  the  upholder  of  his  sons  in 
their  rebellion, — and  that  every  law  of  jus- 
tice required  thou  shouldst  suffer  therefor. 
And  oh  I  my  Bertrand !  he  swore  by  the 
holy  rood,  that  to-morrow — to-morrow — " 
she  gasped,  shudderingly — "  thy  life  should 
pay  the  forfeit—" 

In  the  overburdening  excess  of  her  an- 
guish, Therese  had  sunk  helplessly  at  her 'lif^jng  as  she  spoke,  a  golden  ^^i«D«  that 


husband's  feet.  And  the  warder,  who  had 
been  standing  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene, 
stepped  forward  with  an  exclamation  of  rude 
pity,  as  if  to  raise  her. 

"Away!"  cried  the  Knight,  stretching  his 
arm  protectingly  over  her.  **  Retire  beyond 
hearing,  if  thou  hast  any  humanity  in  thy 
ho6om,  and  let  these  moments,  which  may 
be  our  last  together,  be  without  an  audi- 
tor." 

The  soldier,  imable  to  resist  the  lofty  air 
of  command  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  withdrew 
to  another  part  of  the  cell.  Sir  Bertrand 
then  raised  the  young,  sorrow-stricken  form, 
and  placed  her  in  the  seat  beside  him." 

'*  Be  comforted,  Csmnma" — he  said  in  a 
voice  which  he  strove  to  compel  to  stcadi- 
Beas.  "I  am  not  wholly  without  hope. 
Thou  knowest  the  King's  devotion  to  Prince 
Henij,  and  how  his  heart,  they  say,  bleeds 
over  his  loss:  and  thou  knowest  too,  how 
Nearly  the  Prince  loved  me.  Think'st  thou 
this  advantage  will  avail  me  nothing?" 

"Nay — nay!"  cried  Therese,  despairing- 
ly: "Trust  no  such  vain  hope.  Did  not 
these  ears  hear  the  vow  pass  his  lips  I " 

"Ah,  yea,  I  should  remember, — "  rejoined 
Sir  Bertrand,  after  a  sad  and  thoughtful 
paase— "I  should  remember  that  all  elo- 
quence of  mine  must  prove  powerless,  indeed, 
upon  the  nature  that  could  withstand  such 
tears  and  such  entreaties  as  thine,  my  The- 
rese. But  if  I  die,  beloved ! — if  I  must  die — 
will  it  not  soften  the  thought  to  thee,  that  it 


hung  suspended  from  her  neck.  **  In  His 
hour  of  strong  agony,  our  Saviour  turned  to 
the  Father:  so  let  us  turn  to  Him.  Look, 
my  beloved,  to  His  Cross :  hang  thine  every 
hope  there;  it  is  all  /  can  do:  and  then, 
though  man  do  his  worst,  we  shall  only  be 
parted  for  a  little  while. " 

She  pressed  the  symbol  of  her  faith  fervid- 
ly to  her  quivering  lips,  and  then  lifted  it  to 
those  of  her  husband. 

**  Let  us  kneel  together" — said  he,  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  drawing 
her  to  his  side.  "  Thou,  Therese,  wert  ever 
my  better  angel :  pray  for  me  now,  and  on 
the  wings  of  thy  petition,  ipy  spirit  will  strive 
to  rise." 

"  Nay — thou  too,  shalt  pray :  Heaven  may 
not  be  won  by  mediation  such  as  mine." 

After  their  overcharged  hearts  had  reliev- 
ed themselves  by  this  outpouring  of  their 
sorrow,  they  rose  from  their  lowly  posture, 
with  a  momentary  feeling  of  calmness,  as  if 
the  compassionate  hand  whose  aid  they 
sought,  had  been  laid  in  soothing  benediction 
upon  each  uplifted  brow. 

"Thou  wilt  wait  I  "  said  the  Knight,  ques- 
tioningly,  after  they  had  sat  sometime  in  per- 
fect silence. 

"  Oh !  no,  no !  "  exclaimed  Therese,  with  a 
newly  awakened  gush  of  agony :  "I  know 
my  heart  will  break  with  the  tidings,  and  I 
would  fain  die  among  friends.  Part  of  my 
attendants  shall  remain,  if  the  King  will  per- 
mit ;  and  when  they  come  and  tell  me  all — 
then  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  holy  sisters 
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of  Saint  Ursula  lay  me  to  rest  in  their  quiet 
cloisters." 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by 
the  approach  of  the  halberdier,  who  announ- 
ced that  the  lady's  time  was  up,  and  he  could 
wait  for  her  no  longer. 

"Oh!  for  the  love  of  Heaven — "  cried 
Therese,  imploringly,  as  she  knelt  at  his 
feet — "let  me  pass  this  last  night  with  my 
husband  ? " 

"Nay — ^nay — "  he  said,  turning  away  his 
face,  as  though  unwilling  to  trust  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  raised  so  supplicatingly  towards  him ; 
"  that  is  counter  to  my  order.  It  hath  been 
a  great  stretch  of  grace  on  our  master's  part 
to  admit  thee  here  at  all.  Abuse  it  not  by 
asking  too  much." 

"  Oh !  part  us  not  yet !  '*  she  cried,  locking 
her  arms  convulsively  about  Sir  Bertrand. 
"Part  us  not  yet!" 

"  What  must  be,  must  be,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. "  Tis  a  sorry  business  enough,  good 
mistress,  and  the  sooner  ye  make  an  end  on't 
the  better,  for  both  of  ye."  And  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  as  if  to  enforce  his 
words. 

She  uttered  a  low,  piercing  shriek  that  rung 
startlingly  through  the  gloomy  apartment ; 
and  the  warder,  without  any  further  delay, 
wrested  her  from  her  husband's  embrace,  and 
bore  her  in  a  state  of  merciful  insensibility 
away. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  the 
rusty  key  turned  in  the  massive  lock,  and 
the  door  of  Sir  Bertrand  de  Born's  cell  was 
once  more  opened.  An  official  of  somewhat 
gentler  bearing  than  the  attendant  of  the 
preceding  day  entered,  followed  by  several 
men-at-arms. 

"  Good  morrow.  Sir  Knight,"  said  he,  ad- 
vancing toward  the  prisoner — "  good  morrow 
to  thee ;  though  I  wot,  thou'lt  think  me  no 
welcome  visitor  when  thou  knowest  mine  er- 
rand :  it  is  to  conduct  thee  into  the  presence 
of  the  king." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  none  the  less  welcome  for 
that,"  said  Sir  Bertrand,  rii^ing  from  his  scat, 
"anything  is  better  than  this  suspense :  only. 


unloose  these  vile  shackles,  and  I  am  ready 
to  follow  thee  forthwith." 

By  the  direction  of  the  official,  one  of  the 
attendants  immediately  struck  off  his  chains, 
and  the  prisoner  stepped  forward  with  an 
elastic  energy  that  betokened  how  little  power 
the  desperate  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed,  had  had  to  break,  or 
even  bend,  his  undaunted  spirit  for  more  than 
a  moment.  His  very  hand  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  its  release  from  the  fetters  it  had  so  indig- 
nantly worn,  as  with  a  graceful  wave  of  it, 
he  said — 

"  Lead  on,  good  squires-^I  am  panting  for 
a  breath  of  other  air  than  this  mouldy  prison 
affi)rds,  and  I  pine  to  stand  once  more  in  the 
free  light  of  day :  that  at  least,  will  not  be 
denied  me." 

The  guard  passed  on :  the  Knight  ascended 
the  dark  stairway  closely  behind  them,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  ushered  by  them 
into  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  King 
Henry,  surrounded  by  many  of  his  Norman 
nobles,  awaited  him.  The  impulsive  mon- 
arch, subject  to  sudden  and  generous  emo- 
tions, and  swayed  with  equal  readiness,  by 
passions  of  an  opposite  character,  shot  light- 
ning glances  of  anger  from  his  eyes  as  soon 
as  they  rested  upon  the  prisoner;  and  his 
hand  was  thrust  nervously  under  his  short 
Norman  mantle,  as  if  in  search  of  the  hilt  of 
his  poignard,  as  he  exclaimed  in  a  boisterous 
tone : 

"Ha!  traitor!  so  thou  hast  come  to  an- 
swer for  thy  treacheries  at  last  I  How  didst 
thou  dare  do  so  godless  a  thing  as  sow  dis- 
cord in  the  family  of  thy  sovereign  ?  How 
didst  thou  dare  instigate  my  sons  to  rebellion, 
and  embroil  me  and  my  subjects  of  these, 
my  southern  provinces,  in  civil  conflict? 
Certes,  so  surely  as  there  is  justice  in  heaven, 
such  offices  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

Sir  Bertram  had  dofled  his  velvet  cap  and 
made  a  courteous  salutation,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  royal  presence;  and  now 
stood  below  the  dais  on  which  the  king  sat, 
with  his  arms  calmly  folded  upon  his  breast, 
and  with  a  dignified  gracefulness  of  mien 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bluff  and 
uncouth  manners  of  the  sovereign.  To  cringe 
and  sue  humbly  for  his  life,  was  somethiii": 
which  the  pride  of  a  baron  of  Aquitaine  could 
not  brook ;  and  life  on  such  terms  the  bold 
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troubadour  would  have  scorned  to  receive 
from  any  hands,  much  less  from  those  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied ia  opposing. 

"  Hear  me,  Sire,"  he  began,  in  a  firm  voice, 
as  though  he  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  vindi- 
cate his  honor,  and  cast  away  from  himself 
the  imputation  of  treason,  "  hear  my  vindi- 
cation before  thou  dost  wholly  condemn  me." 

"7%  vindication!"  exclaimed  the  King 
contemptuously,  '*  thou  canst  find  fine  schol- 
arly excuses,  forsooth,  for  teaching  the  royal 
Princes  of  England  to  break  the  fifth  com- 
mandment ;  and  thou  wouldst  array  thyself 
with  most  specious  sophistries  to  prove  that 
thou  still  maintainest  thy  fair  honor,  although 
thou  hast  broken  thine  oaths  to  thy  sovereign, 
whose  liegeman  thou  art  sworn  to  be  against 
all  men ; — and  thou  thinkest  to  explain  away 
the  traitorous  ditties  which  thou  hast  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  strolling  Proven9al  bards 
who  sing  in  every  castle  hall  from  Langue- 
doc  to  Calais.  Thy  vindication^  indeed  !  I 
wot  it  would  be  a  sorry  enough  one." 

"  I  am  not  the  traitor  thou  would'st  brand 
me,"  said  Sir  Bertrand,  proudly — ^*  I  have 
ever  acted  as  -oij  conscience  bade  me" — 

"  A  most  vilely  kept  conscience,  by  Saint ' 
Bunstan!  Who  was  thy  father-confessor, 
that  he  could  have  done  his  duty  so  illy  by 
thee?  No  other,  I  ween,  than  Satan  himself, 
that  prince  of  traitors.  Hear  him,  my  lords," 
continued  the  King,  turning  to  his  nobles  with 
a  sardonic  smile  overspreading  his  features — 
"hear  him  plead  conscientious  reasons  for 
his  treason." 

''My  first  duty  as  a  vassal,"  said  the 
Knight,  with  a  still  undaunted  front,  *'  was 
to  my  Princess,  through  whom  alone,  as  all 
men  know,  the  fealty  of  these  southern  prov- 
inces can  be  claimed  by  thee  ;  and  when,  in 
mj  judgment,  fidelity  to  a  less  binding  oath 
became  incompatible  with  fidelity  to  the  one 
that  bound  me  still  more  strongly,  where 
would  have  been  my  knightly  honor — ^where 
would  have  been  my  chivalry — ^where  my 
patriotism,  if  I  had  preferred  thy  cause  to 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine !" 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  irritated  King — "  how 
^st  thou  even  in  word  divorce  them  ?  They 
are  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  it  is  only 
such  firebrands  as  thou,  that  would  make  them 
different.     Thou  art  bold,  indeed,  to  thrust 


such  an  excuse  in  the  very  face  of  thy  sov- 
ereign: I'll  have  no  more  of  it." 

*'  Then  I  may  not  defend  myself?"  asked 
Sir  Bertrand,  hesitating. 

'^  If  thou  hast  no  better  defence  to  ofifer 
than  the  specimen  thou  hast  furnished,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  thee  to  hold  thy  tongue. 
Speak  no  more!"  exclaimed  the  irascible 
monarch,  as  he  saw  the  prisoner  about  to 
continue — '<  thy  arguments  are  worse  than 
useless." 

''  If  thou  wilt  not  hear  me,"  said  the  trou- 
badour, in  a  somewhat  lowered  voice,  '<  for 
mine  own  sake,  then  listen  to  me,  I  pray,  for 
At^sake" — 

*•  Aye,  aye,"  broke  in  the  king  in  a  taunt- 
ing tone,  not  in  the  least  heeding  the  Knight ; 
''  I  have  heard  that  thou  art  wont  to  boast 
thyself  possessed  of  such  an  overabundance 
of  wit,  that  thou  hadst  never  found  use  for 
more  than  one-half  of  it.  I  trow^an  I  am 
not  grievously  mistaken,  that  thou  mightst 
summon  thy  whole  force  to  thy  aid  to-day, 
and  yet  find  it  far  too  little  to  help  thee  out 
of  thy  troublesome  plight." 

"Ah!  yes," — and  the  prisoner's  voice 
grew  suddenly  subdued  and  sad — "  such,  inr 
deed  wca  once  my  boast.  Many  straits  have 
I  been  placed  in  during  my  past  life,  and 
never  before  have  I  found  these  same  wits 
fail  me ; — but  now" — 

"  Tis  a  pity,"  interrupted  the  King  with 
an  affectation  of  sympathy — "  'tis  a  grave 
pity  they  should  fly  thee  at  a  time  when  thou 
standest  in  sorer  need  of  them  than  ever  be- 
fore. Certes,  they  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
their  master,  and  learned  to  play  traitor  too !" 

"  Sire,"  replied  De  Born,  extending  his 
arms  toward  the  monarch,  and  speaking  with 
a  voice  tremulous  through  its  emotion,  and  an 
air  of  irresistible  pathos — "Sire,  since  the 
day  when  these  arms  received  into  their  em- 
brace the  dying  form  of  the  valiant  young 
Prince  Henry, — since  the  hour  this  bosom 
supported  his  drooping  head — and  these 
hands  closed  his  eyes  forever, — since  then, 
indeed,  I  am  no  longer  myself.  All  wit — all 
wisdom  and  sense,  have  alike  forsaken  me : 
they  are  buried  with  my  heart  in  his  grave  /" 
— and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  the 
Knight  sank  down  upon  the  dais,  as  if  wholly 
overpowered  by  the  mournful  memories  his 
words  had  summoned  up. 
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The  King,  who  had  been  seeking  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  son,  to  divert  his  acute  grief 
by  unceasing  activity  in  prosecuting  his  de- 
signs of  vengeance,  was  so  overcome  by  this 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  allusion,  that  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  his  attendants. 

It  created  no  little  alarm  throughout  the 
hall,  to  see  a  strong,  athletic  frame,  such  as 
the  English's  monarch's,  felled  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  rushing  emotions,  as  by  a  blow 
from  a  battle-axe :  but  some  of  those  present 
had  seen  him  swoon  repeatedly  away  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  when  the  tidings  of  his 
son's  death  had  been  brought  to  him.  The 
lords  and  vassals  crowded  anxiously  around, 
curious  witnesses  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
feeling  as  those  stern,  rude  times  rarely  ever 
furnished.  Restoratives  were  speedily  pro- 
vided ;  the  King's  senses  began  to  return 
after  a  short  interval,  and  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  barons,  he  resumed  his 

seat. 

But  the  wrathful  expression  had  passed 
away  from  his  countenance,  leaving  it  pale 
and  sad,  and  the  glancing  fire  of  his  eye  had 
.  become  tempered  to  a  strange  softness.  Under 
the  spell  of  the  masterly  touch  of  the  Trou- 
badour, upon  the  tender  and  delicate  chords 
of  parental  affection,  had  the  evil  spirit  of 
vengeance  been  exorcised  and  banished 
wholly  away. 

"  Where  is  the  prisoner  ?"  he  asked,  in 
tones  no  longer  loud  and  passionate,  but 
choked  with  his  deeply  stirred  emotions ; — 
"where  is  Sir  Bertrand  de  Born?  Bring 
him  hither  again :"  for  the  barons  and  atten- 
dants had  so  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  hall 
as  quite  to  conceal  him  from  view. 

"  Sir  Bertrand,"  said  the  King,  when  he 
was  once  more  brought  into  his  presence,-— 
**  Sir  Bertrand,  I  well  know  that  my  son  loved 
thee  more  than  any  man  on  earth ;  and  thou 
mayst  truly  say  that  in  losing  him,  thou  didst 
lose  everything.  I  had  intended  no  less  than 
that  thy  blood  should  be  the  forfeit  of  thy  many 
mal-practices  towards  me  ;  but  since  he  who 
was  so  dear  to  me,  was  also  dear  to  thee,  and 
died  in  thine  arms, — I,  for  love  of  htm.  give 
thee  back  thy  forfeited  life,  and  thy  liberty, 
and  thy  conquered  castle.  Take  them, — and 
from  henceforth  learn  to  be  a  more  loyal  sub- 
ject to  Henry  of  England  !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Within  one  of  the  quiet  chambers  of  the 
convent  of  Saint  Ursula,  lay  the  Lady  The- 
rese  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion. Her  hurried  ride  of  several  leagues 
on  the  preceding  evening, — the  anguish  her 
interview  with  her  husband  had  cost  her, — 
the  night  of  sleepless  woe  that  followed, — 
and  the  dreary  return  on  that  morning,  would 
have  been  enough  of  themselves  to  have 
overborne  a  less  delicate  frame.  But  super- 
added to  these,  was  the  harrowing  suspense 
which  seemed  too  much  for  her  wrung  heart 
to  bear,  and  which  she  expected  would  be 
terminated  in  a  few  hours  by  still  more  ter- 
rible tidings. 

"  Hopeless  grief  is  passionless," — ^and  as 
she  lay  with  her  eyes  shut  and  her  lips  rig- 
idly compressed,  and  her  pale  fingers  clasped 
tightly  over  the  crucifix  on  her  bosom, — the 
two  or  three  nuns  who  were  hovering  about 
her,  whispered  their  fears  to  one  another  that 
she  was  indeed  passing  away.  The  words 
did  not  escape  the  sufferer,  whose  every 
sense  had  become  only  too  painfully  acute, 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  kindly 
upon  them  to  allay  their  apprehensions  ; — 
then  without  speaking,  closed  them  again. 
The  sympathizing  Sisters  moved  noiselessly 
around,  sometimes  giving  low  utterance  to 
the  consolations  and  prayers  of  the  Church  ; 
sometimes  arranging  the  cushions  of  her 
couch,  or  moistening  her  lips  with  wine,  or 
seeking  to  revive  her  with  aromatic  odors. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  that  reigned  through- 
out the  chamber  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  quick  tramp  of  horsemen  that  came  borne 
on  the  summer  breeze  through  the  open  case- 
ment, succeeded  by  an  unusual  bustle  about 
the  convent  gate.  The  Lady  There^e's  ear 
was  the  first  to  catch  it,  and  she  started  up 
wildly, — her  beautifully  arched  brows  knot- 
ted through  the  intensity  of  her  mental  an- 
guish, and  her  hands  lifted  aloft  in  an  implo- 
ring attitude. 

One  of  the  nuns  was  about  to  leave  the 
apartment  with  the  evident  view  of  learn- 
ing the  tidings,  but  she  interposed  beseech- 
ingly ;— 

"  Go  not  yet.  Sister  Clotilde !     I  cannot 

cannot  bear  the  truth :  leave  me  one  brief 
moment  more  of  doubt,  that  I  may  pray   for 
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strength;  and  then — then — ^I  will   hear   it 
and — die!" 

She  threw  herself  back  upon  the  couch  again, 
and  drew  her  mantle  over  her  head,  as  though 
she  would  thus  shut  out  every  intimation  of 
the  dreaded  tidings.  Just  then  there  was  a 
boanding  footstep  upon  the  stair — a  hasty 
knock  at  the  door,  and  in  another  moment, 
Sir  Bertrand  had  rushed  into  the  room  and 
snatched  his  wife  with  a  cry  of  joy  to  his 
bosom.  He  tore  the  covering  from  her  face, 
but  the  overwhelming  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  too  simultaneous  and  too  violent  for  the 
long  distracted  heart  to  support, — and  to  his 
agonized  gaze,  life  seemed  in  the  struggle  to 
hare  departed. 

"Oh!  wherefore!"  he  exclaimed,  while 
a  look  of  despair  suddenly  succeeded  to  that 
of  delight — "  wherefore  was  I  spared  to  wit- 
ness this !  Of  what  avail  is  the  King's  clem- 
ency to  me  now !" 

The  nuns,  astonished  by  the  apparition  in 
their  midst  of  the  Knight  himself,  when  they 
had  fully  expected  to  hear  of  his  death,  and 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  the  Lady  Therese 
was  really  dead,  at  once  came  forward,  and 
in  a  bewildered  way  busied  themselves  in 
endeavoring  to  restore  her.  Sister  Clotilde 
was  possessed  of  much  of  a  leech's  skill, 
ud  she  soon  calmed  the  agitated  Sir  Ber- 
trand, by  assuring  him  that  the  Lady  The- 
rese had  only  swooned.  It  was  long,  how- 
ever, before  she  entirely  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness ;  and  when  she  did  so,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face,  as  if  to  as- 
sure herself  perfectly  that  she  was  not  la- 
boring under  a  strange  delusion  of  her  own 
over-wrought  imagination  ;  then  falling  upon 
her  knees,  the  first  words  she  uttered,  were 
the  "  TeDeuMlaudamu8,'''~-heT  Church's  sol- 
emn hymn  of  thanksgiving, — ^in  which  all 
present  joined  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
religious  fervor. 

When  she  had  quite  recovered  herself, 
ttd  was  sofficientljr*eompo8ed  to  listen.  Sir 
Bertrand  recounted  the  manner  of  his  re- 
^«*«,  and  finished  by  flaying"^"  Thou  seest, 
mj  Therese,  as  I  for^old  thee,  that  my  wit 
<^  not  £ul  me  in  my  hour  of  need,  though 
thou  hadst  but  a  poor  opinion  of  its  efficacy ; 
bt  not  only  has  the  Idng  restored  me  my 
^i^y,  but  in  bis  generosity  he  has  added 
thereto  my  confiscated  estate." 

V0L.XIX— 14. 


"  Then,"  cried  Therese,  rapturously  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  her  husband — **  then  may 
we  indeed  go  back  to  that  dear  abode  where 
we  were  so  happy  together  before  thy  sword 
was  drawn  in  this  unhallowed  quarrel  ?" 

"  Aye,  to-morrow  if  thou  wilt,  rartmoia, 
if  thy  to-day's  surprise  hath  not  shorn  thee 
of  too  much  strength ;  and  once  more  there, 
I  promise  thee  to  sit  at  thy  feet,  and  pour  out 
upon  my  lute  such  lays  in  praise  of  liberty  as 
I  never  had  sung,  had  I  not  known  what  it 
is  to  have  been  a  Captive  Ttoubadour." 


MARGARET  DE  VALOIS, 

BT  H.  H.  CLEMENTS. 

"  Dix  et  huit  ans  je  tous  donoe. 

Belle  et  bonne ; 
Mais  i  ▼otre  tena  raasia 
Trente  cioq  ou  trenta  aix 

J*cn  ordoune." — Clement  Mmr^ 

*Tis  rare  we  find  the  woman  now-a-days 
Who  stands  so  fair  in  history's  sculptured  nng9f 
Where  Poetry  and  Music  charm  the  air 
With  such  an  inspiration,  as  didst  thou, 
Star-chambered  lily  of  a  blighted  King. 
Faithful,  when  all  were  faithless,  was  thy  love-^ 
Fraodleas«  when  fraud  was  victory,  was  thy  life-* 
Speechless,  when  words  were  treason  to  his  fame- 
Thoughtless,  when  thought  upbraided  word  or  deed; 
Thy  brother  Francis,  to  Gaul>  annaU  gav'st  thou. 
Like  founts  that  bubble  underneath  the  grass. 
And  fertilize  the  desert  till  it  smiles, 
Yielding  an  odour  and  a  breath  so  sweet, 
They^re  wafted  swiftly  to  these  distant  days. 
To  make  life  fragrant  with  urbanity,-^ 
Thy  woman's  bosom  gushed — such  grace 
Tradition's  noble  visuge  wears  for  thee, 
The  robe  of  imitation  is  put  on 
Daily  by  modem  worth;— thy  virtue's  garb 
Adorns  the  humble  and  bedecks  the  proud, 
'Till  excellence  is  made  to  live  anew, 
In  aspect  fresh  and  fair,  as  when  it  grew 
Tear-chastened  by  thy  brother's  slavery. 
Aflection  makes  life  beautiful ;  it  is 
The  dew  that  paves  the  withered  waste  of  yean 
With  verdure  gentler  than  that  lily's  life* 
Which  hides  in  secret  all  its  bloom  and  tean. 

Bring  pipes  and  lutes ; 
Unbind  the  captive  joy  ;  the  slave  of  care. 
Give  boundaries  as  wide  and  large  as  those 
Which  make  God's  universe  our  conHnou  home : 
Virgins  and  yoatht  vmy*  till  music  move 
Form  to  its  own  expression,— pictured  dance ; — 

•  Lily  of  tha  Valley. 
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Let  joy-bells  ring  from  old  Castile  to  Gaul 

*Till  echo  wake  the  lofty  Pyrenees  ; 

Francis  by  Margaret  is  released. 

The  Si8ter>Queen  alone  her  mission  took ; 

Made  gape  the  Prison's  mouth  to  freedom's  touchf 

And  brought  the  captive  to  his  vacant  throne. 

Peace,  Angel-like,  her  pilgrimage  did  share ; 

And  reason,  brighter  than  the  moniing  star, 

Her  sun  of  learning  heralded  to  earth 

'Till  it  illumed  all  bounds  with  steady  blaze. 

How  bloodless  was  that  famous  victory. 

It  did  out-brave  the  lusty  Tamerlane, 

When  with  the  forces  of  the  world  array'd, 

The  Orient  lay  low  in  night-watch  crouched 

To  catch  the  beating  of  his  martial  tread, 

How  iminv  have  sunk  and  fallen  since  that  lime 

Forgotten  e'en,  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been; 

But  thou,  in  grace  and  virtue  beautiful. 

Hath  robbed  the  winged  hours  of  their  flight 

And  made  us  wanner  friends  with  memory. 

Life  writes  its  elegy  of  nothingness 

On  many  graves,  but  thou,  sweet  human  pearl. 

Shall  light  the  lubyrinih  of  Time's  vast  sen, 

'Till  the  upbraiding  waves  upbraid  no  more 

The  sullen  and  illimitable  shore. 

No  method  veiled  thy  masterv. 
Patient  and  saintly  friend  of  the  oppress'd ; 
From'flames  of  torturous  funeral  piles 
She  sheltered  in  her  kingdom  brave  Berqnin, 
Whose  learned  lore  bad  gently  touched  her  soul ; 
Protected  Roussel  from  the  ill  of  Rome — 
Curbed  the  raving  zealot's  knife  and  arm. 
In  ruthless  profanation  raised : — Thus 
Mild  Melancthon  drew  her  thoughts  away 
By  that  assimilation  which  commands 
Recruiting  reason  to  desert  her  ranks, 
And  claim  allegiance  in  a  higher  field. 
Queen  of  Navarre !  the  minstrel's  glowing  pen 
Relates  in  lines  of  light  thy  eulogy. 
Rich  with  the  love  tradition  leaves  to  earth, 
Thou  matchless  Mother,  Sister,  gentle  Queen, 
Thou  more  than  friend — thou  less  than  enemy. 
Even  where  rancor  justified  revenge. 
Daughter  of  her  whose  prudence  reconciled 
Contending  faction  and  preserved  the  State, — 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  whose  heart-illumined  uiinJ, 
Saw  Montmorency's  merit  through  her  love. 
And  would  be  made  a  Bourbon  ;  that  refused 
Made  hate's  dark  minister  go  seek  revenge, 
And  tear  the  laurel  from  the  lofty  brow 
Upon  the  altar,  where  before  so  oft 
The  woman's  passion  worshipped.     But  thou— 
Benignantly  thy  stainless  memory  burn'd. 
Pure  as  the  never-ceasing  vestal  fire 
The  matchless  Numa,  in  the  Virgin's  grot, 
Resplendently  enkindled  ;  and  it  shines 
Across  the  common  path  o(  duty  still. 
Lighting  the  thronged  air  oi  Life  to-day. 
And  will,  perchance,  until  the  Night  of  Time 
Shall  pitch  its  tent  of  darkness  o'er  the  world. 
How  few  can  tell  what  struggles,  trials,  toils. 
Had  birth  within  that  breast  ?    More  anguishing 
Than  hers,  who  at  the  lowly  cottage  fire, 
Sees  haggard  Want  her  children's  faces  blight. 
By  the  dim  faggot's  ruddy  blaze:  *Ti«  thus 
The  Providence  of  Nature  sometimes  shows 
A  dumb  intelligence  to  those  it  lifts 
Into  existence ;  adding  a  low  voice 
Amidst  the  wilderness  of  human  woes ; 


And  giving  strength  of  soul  enough  to  bear 
The  burdens  of  the  world — success — defeat. 
But  she  must  die  at  last,  for  the  last  link 
Which  bound  her  to  the  world,  asunder  broke. 
Her  life  declined  as  do  the  fading  days 
Of  autumn,  sadly  beautiful ;  or  like 
That  weeping  tree,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Woods,"* 
Which  droops  its  branches  to  the  winter's  blast; 
She  lowly  bended  to  the  storm  of  fiite 
And  raised  her  head  no  more. 

It  is  a  tale 
Of  mystery  and  grief t    In  the  twilight  aisled- 
Still  as  the  silence  of  the  dead's  repose— 
Of  a  Cathedral's  nave,  she  met  a  nun 
Insane,  but  left  to  wander  like  her  mind. 
Just  as  the  Queen  was  passing  with  her  traio 
She  cried  convulsively,  as  if  to  scare 
Her  flock  of  contemplations  from  their  fold  ; 
"  I  pity  your  misfortunes."    Instantly 
The  truth  was  naked  to  her  spirit's  gaze ; 
They  f(*arcd  to  tell  her,  but  her  Francis's  form 
Was  cold,  as  the  cold  marble  o'er  his  grave. 
Death  had  a  double  mandate,  for  he  laid 
Brother  and  sister  in  one  common  tomb. 

*  Coleridge  calls  the  Weeping  Willow,  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Woods." 


SIEUR  ROGER. 

EPISODE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 

Is  it  even  so?  Then  1  defy  you  stars! 

Thou  know'st  my  lodging  :  get  roe  ink  and  paper 

And  hire  post-horses  :  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Ritmeo  and  Juliet. 

Speak  not  against  your  nature :  best  each  keep 
His  own — you  yours — most  now  when  I  keep  mine 
—At  least  fall  by  it,  having  too  weakly  stood. 

Luria, 


This  is  a  sorry  sight! 


JMacbeth. 


I. 


BOW  THE  SIEUR  ROGER   CLAIMED  THE  FULFILMENT  OF 

HIS   CONTRACT. 

To  the  end  that  the  woful  sufferings  which 
befel  that  true  knight  and  fair  sire,  Messire 
Roger  D'Espaign,  may  not  be  lost  to  mem- 
ory, I,  Jehan  Ten^s,  an  unworthy  chronicler, 
(though  honored  of  many  great  princes,)  have 
undertaken  to  write  this  true  history. 

In  August — ^the  fine  month— of  the  year  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  1388,  Monseigneur  Je- 
han XXI.,  Sire  de  Boulogne,  came  out  of  bis 
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bateau  situate  in  the  fair  province  of  Age- 
lois,  and  stretched  himself  leisurely  on  the 
ong  bench  at  the  great  entrance,  which  af- 
brdcd  him  a  pleasant  resting  place,  all  co- 
rered,  as  it  was,  with  flowering  vines.  The 
?ua  was  just  about  to  set,  and  now  shone 
brightly  on  the  brown  roof,  the  sentry  towers 
ianking  the  chateau,  and  on  the  broad  door- 
pray,  throuorh  which  came  the  clatter  of  dish- 
»s  and  the  savory  odor  of  rich  meats,  to 
Messire's  nostrils.  Beyond  this,  the  fair  sun 
shone  on  the  beautifiil  fields;  and  on  the 
Fources  of  the  three  small  rivers  running 
near;  and  on  the  distant  towers  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  that  fine  region  of  Southern 
France :  and  so  died  away  slowly  toward  the 
marches  of  Beame,  where,  at  that  time,  Count 
Gaston  of  Foix,  called  for  his  beauty,  Gaston 
Phffibus,  feasted  many  brave  chevaliers,  be- 
low the  Pvrenees. 

Messire  wrapping  himself  in  his  flowered 
dressing  gown,  was  aware  of  a  knight  ap- 
proaching the  chateau  from  the  east.  The 
hoof-strokes  were  of  a  galloping  horse  ;  and 
ere  long,  a  cavalier,  richly  appointed,  of  no- 
ble and  graceful  bearing,  ascended  the  wind- 
ing road,  followed  by  his  esquire,  riding  ten 
paces  in  the  rear. 

The  knight  dismounting,  threw  to  his  es- 
quire the  reins,  and  coming  forward,  saluted 
Messire  with  dignity. 

"Welcome,  Sieur  Roger,"  said  the  Count 

de  Boulogne,  **  welcome  to  my  poor  chateau. 

You  seem  to  my  eyes  to  have  ridden  far." 

"  From  Carcassone,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 

knight,  in  mild,  clear  tones. 

"Ah!  a  weary  way,  Messire!     You  come 
to  honor  my  poor  home  with  a  long  stay  ? " 
''For  one  night  only,  my  good  Lord." 
"Longer — ^longer,  fair  Sire  and  brave  Seig- 
neur.   But  you  are  weary.     Ho,  there !  Guil- 
laame!  Basil!  Jehan!  See  that  the  Seigneur 
IVEspaign's  apartment  is  at  once  prepared. 
See  to  it  rascals !    An  ewer  with  fresh  wa- 
ter, towels  and  my  own  mirror  of  Milan." 

"Thanks,  my  Lord,"  the  knight  said,  with 
his  grave,  noble  voice :  and  so,  talking  with 
Us  host,  entered  the  chateau,  and  was  mar- 
sbafled  to  his  apartment.  The  Seigneur  de 
Eodogne,  himself,  would  have  removed  his 
iword  and  dusty  armour,  offering  a  velvet 
!obe  and  white  chamois  slippers.  But  Mes- 
irt  Roger  stayed  his  band. 


**No  gala  dress  for  the  poor  knight,  who 
comes  on  woful  matters.  Seigneur." 

'•  On  woful  matters  ?  " 

*'  I  come,  fair  Seigneur,  to  ask  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  contract!" 

*'  The  contract !  "murmured  the  Sieur  Bou- 
logne. 


(( 


(( 


H. 

HOW  MESSIRF.   ROGKR  OPENED  HIS  HEART  TO  TH» 
SEIGNEUR  DE  BOULOGNE. 

They  took  their  seats  at  the  broad  board : 
the  fat  Sieur  de  Boulogne  gazing  askance  at 
Messire  Roger,  and  pouring  out  many  words. 

*' Taste  this  Burgundy,"  he  said,  pressing 
on  the  knight  a  silver  goblet,  in  which  the 
bright  vintage  shone  fairly ;  **  'tis  of  the  year 
1350,  stowed  away  by  the  late  Count,  my 
father — whose  soul  the  Saints  receive!" 

"Thanks,  my  Lord,"  very  gravely  and 
gently  replied  Sieur  Roger,"  it  is  very  excel- 
fent:  but—" 

**Then  this  hyppocras." 

"  I  have  once  drunk  of  it :  the  flavoring  is 
unmatched,  methinks,  for  pleasantness — 
most  grateful  to  me,  a  worn  out  traveller 

but—" 

Worn  out  Sieur  Roger?" 
Wellnigh,  my  Lord  and  cousin." 

"Cousin?  'tis  well.  lam  very  weary  of 
my  titles  'Seigneur,'  and  'Messire,'  and 
'Compte.'      You  come  from  Carcassone?" 

"Without  drawing  rein,  fair  Sire;  and 
now — " 

"What  interests  men  there — the  pope  of 
Avignon,  they  say,  has  granted — " 

Sieur  Roger  rose. 

"Sire  and  Cousin,"  he  said;  and  his  voice 
trembled  in  its  lower  and  gentler  tones — 
"Sire  Jehan,  a  report  has  come  to  me,  that 
the  Demoiselle  Jeanne  de  Boulogne  is  about 
to  espouse  the  great  Duke  of  Berry — 
j Jeanne,  my  betrothed!  my  own!— your 
daughter — " 

The  Lord  Boulogne  mused.     The  knight 

continued — 

"To  the  poor  Seneschal  of  Carcassone, 
my  Lord,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "  this  intelligence 
came  at  a  moment  when  his  heart  was  not 

'  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it — as  God  wot  such 
strength  could  never  exist  therein!  That 
poor  Seneschal  is  now  before  you,  Messire  and 

1  Cousin!" 


les 


Sieur  Roger. 
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The  Lord  Boulogne  smiled  uneasily. 

''By  mj  faith,"  he  said,  '* suppose  it 
true ! " 

**  It  is  true !  *'  cried  the  knight,  turning  pale. 

**  Why  start  so,  Messire  Roger?" 

**  It  is  true  that  Jeanne,  my  betrothed — 
my  bride  before  high  heaven — ^it  is  true  that 
Jeanne  is  to  espouse  this  Duke  of  Berry, 
brother  of  King  Charles  of  France,  the  Sixth 
of  the  name!" 

"  Tis  a  magnificent  alliance,  Sieur  Roger  !'* 

^^Sieur  Jehan/Vthe  knight  exclaimed,  ri- 
sing, his  pale  face  flushed  now,  and  his  eyes 
a  fearful  sight,  ''is  it  truly  the  Sire  de  Bou- 
logne who  speaks  to  me, — ^the  Sieur  de  Bou- 
logne who  betrothed  to  me  his  daughter  in 
former  days,  here  at  this  chateau — my  hap- 
py boyhood-days — who  now  breaks  his  true 
faith,  consenting  that  his  dear  daughter  shall 
espouse  that  bad  and  cruel  Prince  of  Berry : 
thus  ruining  the  heart  and  the  fair  hopes 
of  a  loyal  knight — ^to  wed  that  infamous 
prince! " 

"Sieur  Roger!" 

"Yes;  I  will  ever  say  it! "  cried  Sieur 
Roger,  "most  cruel  and  most  infamous  as 
my  Seneschalship  of  Carcassone,  has  shown 
me— -infamous  beyond  all  expression  of  the 
toague  of  man,  cruel  beyond  the  bloodiest 
bear  of  the  great  Pyrenees.  And  you.  Sire 
Jehan,  would  consign  Jeanne,  my  flower,  my 
angel,  all  I  cling  to  on  this  earth,  to  that 
dotard  eld — she  barely  sixteen  summers 
old ! " 

"Sixteen  last  Jean-Babtiste,"  the  Lord 
Boulogne  murmured. 

"You  would  force  her  to  espouse  this 
prince,  when  she  is  betrothed— why  am  I 
forced  to  say  it  ? — ^to  a  pure  heart,  an  honest 
hand,  a  loyal  soul,  whom  men  call  Roger 
Sire  D'Espa^^ ! — ^you  would  do  this! " 

"Sieur  and  cousin,"  muttered  the  Lord 
Boulogne,  emptying  with  a  nervous  hand,  his 
goblet,  "  you  have  said  harsh  words.  The 
Duke  of  Berry  is  old,  not  cruel — ^but  noble, 
and  puissant,  loving  fine  works  of  art — ^pic- 
tures and  missals — and  very  high-raised  in 
the  land.  But  why  say  aught  of  this  ?  the 
espousal  I  have  nought  to  do  with !  The 
Count  of  Foix  and  Jeanne's  mother  have  ar- 
ranged all— -all.  True  is  it,  your  contract  of 
betrothal  is  aU^signed.  Say  it  is,  cousin: 
can  I  stay  that?    No.    Do  not  apply  to  me, 


then— I  am  weak!"  he  groaned,  "they  say 
I  am  nobody,  and  I  am  nobody.  They  call 
me  glutton,  bibber  of  wines,  idle,  eflTem- 
inate  knight.  Well,  all  is  true  though  I  am 
Jehan  XXI.  Sieur  de  Boulogne  ?  You  bend 
wondering  eyes  on  me,  Sieur  Roger !  Yon 
do  not  understand  me !  Is  that  so  wonder- 
ful, when  I  do  not  understand  myself  >  Sieur 
Roger,  I  love  you  well ! "  he  wept :  "  go  mar* 
ry  Jeanne !  Would  to  God  she  were  here 
upon  my  knee !     Go,  Roger ! " 

The  Lord  Boulogne's  head  fell  upon  his  fold- 
ed arms :  the  wine  he  had  drunk  incessant- 
ly while  uttering  these  words,  had  overpow- 
ered him. 

"Parchment  and  a  pen,"  the  knight  said, 
calmly. 

Parchment  and  pen  were  brought,  and  the 
Sieur  Roger  wrote : 

"  I,  Jehan  XXL,  Sieur  de  Boulogne,  mindful 
of  faith  and  honor,  do  here  and  now  declare 
that  the  Demoiselle  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  is 
betrothed  with  my  consent,  to  Messire  Ro- 
ger D'Espaign.  Given  at  my  chateau  de 
Boulogne,  this  14  August,  1388." 

"  Messire,  your  name  here." 

"Most  willingly." 

And  the  Lord  Boulogne  affixed,  with  trem- 
bling hand,  his  name. 

"And  now  my  horse!"  said  the  knight, 
"  Farewell  my  Lord  and  cousin.  I  go  to 
Ortaise ! " 

"  God  speed  you,  Roger!  " 


III. 


HOW  mSSIRX  ROOER  WAS  DBTOTKD  TO  THX  tirPERVA& 
GODS,  BY  HIS  HIOailESS,  THX  OUKB  OW  BKRRT. 

In  the  great  hall  at  Ortaise,  in  the  province 
of  Bearne,  whereof  was  lord  that  puissant 
prince  and  fair  Sire,  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count 
of  Foix  and  Bearne,  a  goodly  company  of  brave 
knights  and  fair  dames  was  assembled  to 
greet  and  pay  their  duty  to  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  of  noble  memory. 

Count  Gaston,  clad  in  the  dress  of  an  em- 
peror, so  rich  was  it,  with  jewels  and  orders 
of  knighthood,  was  honored  with  discourse  by 
his  mighty  Highness  Monseigneur,  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  uncle  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  thanks,  my  Lord  of  Foix,"  his 


CI 
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Highness  said,  in  the  cracked  voice  of  age, 
aad exhausted  powers,  "we  thaok  jou  for 
jour  kind  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  myself 
and  bride:  ha!  ha!  " 

"  Hare  joa  heard  an  owl  screech,*'  whis- 
pered the  Bastot  Mauleon  to  his  brother-in- 
arms, Chalonnet,  "  such  a  noise  is  this  laugh 
of  his  Highness! " 

"  You  60  me  honor,  Monseigneur,"  Count 
Gaston  answered,  with  his  noble  mien,  "  thus 
use  fflj  poor  chateau." 

"  And  to  take  your  ward,  eh  ? " 

"  Much  honor,*'  answered  the  noble  Count, 
euriing  his  haughty  lip. 

"Ah  I  you  sneer  my  lord ! ''  cried  his  High- 
ness, shaking  through  his  effete  and  bloated 
person,  with  sombre  laughter, — "what's 
o'clock?" 

"Seven  of  matins,"  answered  Messire 
Gastwi,  shortly. 

"By  my  faith,  methought  I  felt  the  cra- 
vings of  hanger :  order  supper !  " 

"  At  dght,  your  Highness !  " 

"What!  you  question  us?  Supper  there !" 
the  duke  cried  to  a  servitor. 

The  servitor  stirred  not. 

"Do you  hear,  rascal  ? " 

The  servitor  moved  not. 

"Coonl  of  Foix,"  his  Highness  cried, 
"  70U  have  but  small  breeding  here !  I  spoke 
to  your  servitor  and  he  moved  not." 

"  No  one  is  here  accustomed  to  receive  or- 
der save  from  myself,"  the  Count  said, 
calmly.    "Excuse  his  rude  bearing." 

The  duke  laughed  cunningly  and  with 
Jomhre  irony. 

"So  be  it,  then.  But  my  bride  that  is  to 
he,  where  is  she  ?    My  eyes  are  weak." 

"Dotard!"  muttered  Messire  Gaston. 
"She  is  there,  Monseigneur ! "  he  added 
aloud. 

And  there,  indeed,  sat  that  noble  and  pu- 
itsant  damsel,  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  her  grand  and  wondrous  beauty,  bril- 
liant with  jewels  and  breaking  with  her  an- 
gel ejes  and  smiling  lips,  the  hearts  of  many 
noble  knights  and  loyal  youths,  whom  she 
had  held  in  bondage  now  so  long  it  seemed ! 
Vet  was  she  but  sixteen*— a  mere  child. 

"Ua!  ha!  my  pretty  bride  I  "  the  old  og- 
ling duke  cried,  gaily :  and  with  trembling 
^^p(  he  imprinted  a  rude  kiss  on  her  fair 
cheeL    She  tried  not  to  shrink :  but  at  the 


contact  of  those  satyr  lips,  she  changed  the 
fair  roses  in  her  cheeks  for  lilies. 

"  Your  Highness  is  very  good,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

The  young  men  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
swords,  frowning  and  flushing  to  the  hair. 
The  Count  stood  smiling  grimly — utter- 
ing courteous  words.  The  men  of  Beame*^ 
brave  knights,  good  and  true — ^would  there 
have  devoted  themselves,  all,  to  perdition, 
but  to  have  plunged  their  daggers  into  the 
body  of  that  old  leering  Silenus,  around 
whom  their  murmurs  and  frowns  met  and 
clashed  like  the  great  rumbling  thunder  and 
the  levin ! 

The  Demoiselle  Jeanne  seeing  all  this, 
smiled.  But  suddenly  her  face  lost  all  color, 
and  she  shuddered.  Standing  there  before 
her  in  the  throng,  with  calm  face  and  eyes, 
was  the  good  knight,  Sieur  Roger.  One  hand 
pressed  his  heart :  he  came  forward  with  the 
noble  amenity  born  in  his  blood* 

"  Fair  lady,"  he  said,  bowing  lowly,  "  me- 
thinks  the  night  is  pleasant :  let  us  wander 
for  a  moment  in  the  old  garden  you  have 
loved  so  long! " 

And  placing  in  his  own  her  trembling 
arm,  he  led  her  calmly  away  with  no  one 
glance  to  the  mighty  Highness,  who,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  started  forward  too. 

Count  Gaston,  with  a  smile,  laid  a  hand 
upon  his  Highness'  arm. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Monseigneur? "  he 
coldly  said. 

<*  Punish  that  varlet  with  instant  death  for 
his  most  insolent  deed !  " 

"  Methinks  your  Highness  would  find  him 
a  good  swordsman,  if  such  honor,"  the  Count 
tarried  on  that  word,  '*you  do  design  him. 
Be  tranquil,  my  good  lord :  'tis  her  cousin." 

His  Highness  ground  his  teeth. 

<'  If  such  be  the  fact,  even  let  them  go. 
Now,  supper  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  some 
hyppocrasi " 

''  Your  Highness  shall  be  served." 


IV. 


HOW  THE  SIXUR  ROGER  TORE  HIS  HEART  15  PIECES  AND 
SCATTERED  IT  TO   THE  WIZfb. 

They  walked  some  moments  very  silently 
in  the  old  garden :  the  demoiselle  Jeanne's 


no 


Sieur  Roger. 
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arm  trembled,  the  Knight  thought.  Was  it 
from  cold  ?  He  broke  not  the  silence,  seem- 
ing buried  in  deep  thought. 

"  What  would  you  Roger?"  the  noble  de- 
moiselle said  at  last,  "  have  you  come  to  re- 
proach me — to  be  cruel?  Oh,  Roger,  no! 
no  !  do  not — " 

He  raised  his  noble  head.  A  smile  was  on 
his  lips. 

"  Not  so,  Jeanne — ever  loved,  ever  true. 
Yes,  my  heart  felt  a  great  shock  at  what 
was  told  it :  but  know  I  not  that  your  heart  is 
mine — that  you  will  never  wed  this  man 
from  France  ?  Your  faith  has  been  tried — 
you  have  not  swerved,  methinks.  It  is  now 
the  Roger  of  old  days  who  comes  to  you — 
the  cousin  and  playmate  of  your  childhood. 
Of  your  childhood,  my  own  Jeanne  ?  You 
are  still  a  child,  my  own  child  who  have  ever 
loved  me,  will,  in  good  time,  give  your  life 
and  happiness  to  me  to  keep.  Ask  me  not 
if  I  doubted  you — ah  !  no.  As  high  heaven 
sees  me,  Jeanne,  I  have  ever  felt  that  you 
were  true  to  the  poor  knight,  who,  on  this 
earth,  is  known  as  Roger  Sieur  D'Espaign, 
though  that  poor  knight  had  and  now  hath 
nought  to  offer  you  but  an  honest  faith  and  a 
very  loyal  heart!  You  have  played  with  him, 
Jeanne,  often  in  the  former  days — he  then 
was  but  a  boy :  is  even  now  scarcely  more. 
You  gave  him  your  heart — a  wealth  more 
grand  than  kingdoms! — he  gave  you  all  his 
own.  He  would  have  died  for  you — not  in 
mere  words,  but  truly :  would  have  asked  no 
other  happiness — no  greater  blessing,  than 
holding  you  to  his  true  heart,  to  then  have 
perished  with  you !  You  knew  all  this — 
could  not  but  see  it.  Therefore  that  Roger 
D'Espaign, — though,  oh,  so  weak  and  little, — 
finds  nothing  to  fear,  truly,  in  this  great 
Highness.     Nothing!  " 

The  demoiselle  Jeanne  listened  to  these 
gentle  tones,  that  noble  and  persuasive  voice, 
with  tears  and  sobs — so  low,  he  heard  them 
not.     He  bent  down  and  saw  her  weeping. 

"  Tears,  Jeanne  !  "  said  Messire  Roger,  in 
his  noble  and  gentle  voice :  "  my  Jeanne  has 
been  afflicted  ?*' 

"Oh,  Roger!'' 

She  could  say  no  more. 

**Ah!  voice  of  m}'  boyhood!**  he  said, 
smiling:  **  how  the  old  time  comes  back  to 
me,  at  the  very  sound  of  it !  " 


*'  Roger,  we  must  part!  " 

He  let  fall  the  arm  he  held,  with  a  great 
start. 

"  Part !  say  you  Jeanne  ?  " 

"  Forever :  I  am  betrothed — will,  on  to- 
morrow, be  wed  to  his  Highness  of  Berry. 
You  turn  pale,  you,  shudder !  My  God,  my 
Grod !  why  have  you  ever  loved  me !  Roger, 
we  must  part.  1  am  but  a  child,  you  say — 
well,  treat  me  as  a  child :  treat  me  as  faith- 
less. We  can  never  be  the  Jeanne  and  Ro- 
ger of  the  past !  " 

Sieur  Roger  pressed  his  burning  temples 
with  his  two  quivering  hands.  A  cold  sweat 
bathed  both  his  cheeks.  Jeanne's  heart  was 
breaking,  she  clung  to  him,  clasping  both 
arms  round  him ;  clinging  to  his  neck,  she 
sobbed  passionately  on  his  bosom. 

*' Roger!  dear  Roger!  Cousin  Roger!  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you !  we  love  each  other, 
but  you  love  me  most !  I  do  not  say  I  love 
you  not :  no  !  no !  All  that  happy  past  time 
comes  to  me  again,  and  I  am  sick  with  pas- 
sionate, mortal  regret.  My  memory  is  a 
mist  that  obscures,  that  kills:  but  I  must 
have  no  memory.  We  were  betrothed,  hav- 
ing loved  so  many  days,  in  the  happy  times 
you  speak  of.  But  that  is  gone  ! — ^the  duke 
will  be  my  husband.  You  might  forbid  the 
marriage,  and  the  Pope  would  forbid  it :  but 
you  will  not — for — for — " 

She  stopped  blushing  and  shuddering.  He 
raised  his  head ;  that  pale  statue-face  clung 
to  her  often  afterwards,  long  years :  then  she 
continued — 

it  For — for — I  must  be  duchess  of  Berry !  " 
The  Sieur  Roger  slowly  unlocked  her  arms 
— ^tenderly  and  gently.  Then  he  took  from  i 
his  breast  the  parchment  signed  by  the  Sire 
de  Boulogne,  holding  it  before  her  in  the  sun- 
set.    She  read  it,  weeping. 

**  It  might  have  been,  Jeanne,"  he  said, 
gently.  She  covered  her  face.  He  slowly 
tore  the  scroll,  and  bowing  down  very  lowly, 
kissed  her  hand. 

She  threw  herself  convulsively  on  his 
breast,  sobbing  and  weeping.  The  Sieur  Ro- 
ger uttered  no  word  in  reply  to  her  eloquent 
agony,  but  gently  led  her  back  to  the  cha- 
teau, where  the  merry  guests  received  herw 

The  Sieur,  with  one  long  look,  turnedi 
away — she  following  him  with  her  eyes.  Ho 
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I^eur  Roger. 
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went  from  Ortaise  that  evening  into  the  dark 


night. 


V. 


HOW  SICOB  ROGER    RELATVO  TO   THK    LORD   BOULOGNE 
Hia  riKK  STAG-HUHT. 

"Sieur  Jehan,"  said  the  majordomo  of 
Boulogne  chateau,  "  a  guest  is  at  your  gate, 
who  knocks  very  loudly." 

"Go  and  admit  him." 

The  majordomo  left  the  hall.     In  a  few 


**  What  a  day  was  that — how  merrily  roll- 
ed the  joyous  bugle  noise  along  the  hills. 
What  echoes !  The  Bastot  Mauh'on  dis- 
courses much  of  fair  Bohemia  and  the  wolf- 
hunting  there,  when  following  that  fair  Sire, 
the  Captal  de  Buch,  he  journeyed  thither. 
It  could  not  be  so  grand  as  my  fine  stag 
hunt.  Give  me  a  horn,  mine  host.  Ah! 
there  is  one  upon  your  wall !  " 

And  overturning  a  large  carved  chair,  the 
Sieur  Roger  caught  the  horn  from  its  place, 
and  putting  it  to  his  lips,  wound  a  joyous  bu- 
gle blast,  which  made  the  hounds  in  their 


minutes,  he  returned,  ushering  in  with  many  kennels  under  the  chateau-eaves  rise  up  and 


bows,  the  Sieur  Roger. 


tug  at  their  chains,  and  utter  yearning  howls. 


"Ah,  Roger!    my  eyes    welcome    you !i They   had   never  heard  that  mort  yet,  but 
What  issue  to  your  business,  dear  and  fair  when  some  great  stag  was  brought  to  bay  and 


Sire?" 
"A  noble  issue,"  cried  the  Knight,  joyful- 


torn  by  them. 

The  Sire  Boulogne  ran  to  him  and  caught 


ly,  *'  the  hounds  have  been  all  day  hunting.  •  him  in  his  arms. 

In  the  fir  hiUs  at  last  they  tore  down  the'      "Roger!  Roger!"  he  cried,  "your  brain 

stag— an  antler  such  as  in  all  my  hunting,  I  i  is  turned.     In  God's  name,  what  is  here  ? 

have  never  seen.     A  cup  of  wine,  good  land-  Has  aught  befallen  you  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^yes — 'tis  a  fine  thing,  memory," 
said  the  Sieur  Roger,  gently,  to  himself — 
"  Grod  has  mercifully  vouchsafed  memory  to 
the  humblest.     Glory  and  thanks  be  to  that 


lord!" 

The  Lord  Boulogne  started  from  his  seat, 
gazing  on  the  Sire  D'Espaign  with  aston- 
ished eyes. 


"Ha!ha!"criedSieurRoger, gaily,  "why  omnipotent  and  loving  God.     He  breathed 


on  mj  faith  of  gentleman,  'tis  my  worthy 
friend,  the  Count  de  Boulogne !  Boulogne  ? 
Boulogne  ? "  he  murmured,  passing  his  long, 
taper  fingers  across  his  brow  and  through  his 
long,  curling  hair,  "  methinks  I  know  that 
name." 

"Roger I  Roger!  "  cried  the  Sire  de  Bou- 
logne, in  afifright,  "  what  means  this  ? " 

••  Ah,  a  noble  work  of  art,"  said  Sieur  Ro- 
ger, emptying  a  goblet  of  hyppocras,  and  gaz- 
ing pensively  on  a  portrait  hanging  opposite 
his  eves  upon  the  mouldings^  "  methinks  I 
know  that  face  ! " 

"  Why  it  is  Jeanne !  " 

'* Jeanne  ?  Jeanne  ?"  muttered  the  Sieur, 
^iththe  old  gesture.  "Did  I  not  know  a 
Jeanne  once?  She  was  passing  fair — hair 
^ffy  long  and  golden,  eyes  blue — 2l  fair  de- 
moiselle, on  my  faith  of  gentleman !  A  cup 
^  vine,  mine  host.  Is  there  a  good  com- 
pxanioa  lodging  here  to-night  ?  Bid  him  come 
to  me,  and  bring  forth  your  richest  vintage. 
The  Sieur  D'Espaign  would  empty  a  fair  cup 
vithhim!" 

*  Roger !  Roger !  my  dear  boy,  Roger — " 


upon  me  :  and  though  I  was  but  a  poor  knight, 
wellnigh  landless,  I  knew  the  beautiful  land  I 
had  left  was  mine — the  bright  land  of  the 
Past!  'Tis  a  grand  beauteous  world!"  he 
said,  pensively  and  gently,  and  then  he  seem- 
ed plunged  in  thought,  reclining  at  full  length 
in  the  broad  chair  which  the  lord  Boulogne 
had  raised. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  loud  noise  was 
heard  at  the  hall  door. 

"  Who  is  there !  "  cried  the  lord  Boulogne. 
The  old  majordomo  entered. 

"It  is  Coissac,MedsireD'Espaign's  esquire, 
who  wishes  to  enter,"  he  said.  **  Now  your 
lordship's  orders  are  positive  against  il, 
and—" 

"  My  master !  Ah !  Sieur  Roger !"  cried  a 
weeping  voice  behind  the  majordomo. 

"Admit  him!"  said  the  lord  Boulogne, 
"  Coissac,  what  ails  the  knight  ? " 

"  I  know  not,  noble  seigneur,  but  am  sure 
Madame  Jeanne  knows.  He  has  raved  since 
we  left  the  Bearne  marches.  In  the  sunset, 
riding  slowly,  he  laughed  so  wildly  that  I 
shuddered  through  all  my  limbs  1 " 
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The  lord  Boulogne  rose,  pale  and  sorrow- 
ful—the fumes  of  his  wine  were  dissipated. 

"  Fair  Sire  Roger,"  he  said,  touching  the 
Sieur  D'Espaign,  who  listlessly  played  with 
his  sword,  "  You  have  ridden  a  weary  way, 
and  a  soft  bed  awaits  you.  Let  us  empty  the 
sleeping  cup." 

"  Yes,  I  am  weary — ^very  weary,"  sighed 
the  Sieur  Roger.    '*But  I  shall  soon  sleep." 

And  so  he  was  marshalled  to  his  chamber. 
He  slept  little  throughout  the  night — ^in  the 
morning  was  struck  down  a  woful  man,  with 
delirium  and  fever. 


VI. 


BOW  THE   BlKVn   ROGER  MET  AOAllI  WITH  THE  DEMOI- 
SELLE JEANNE. 

Twas  a  most  golden  eve  when  the  proud 
cavalcade,  at  the  head  whereof  rode  his 
Highness,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
and  the  young  Duchess,  approached  Bou- 
logne chateau.  She  rode  '*  on  a  white  pal- 
frey"* with  much  gold  and  very  many  jew- 
els on  her  caparison  and  robes ;  and  Mon- 
seigneur looked  the  royal  prince  he  was. 

The  Lord  Boulogne  came  forth  and  cour- 
teously, but  far  more  gravely  than  his  wont, 
received  the  fair  company,  among  whom 
were  Messire  La  Riviere,  Guy  de  Tremo- 
uille,  the  BastotMauleon,  and  other  renowned 
chevaliers  and  fair  sires.  And  so  with  merry 
music  were  they  ushered  to  the  great  ban- 
quetting  hall,  where  in  expectation  of  their 
coming  a  grand  feast,  to  which  many  brave 
gentlemen  of  Agenois  were  bidden,  awaited 
them.  They  banquetted  in  noble  state,  emp- 
tying 'many  fair  goblets,  and  with  merry 
words. 

Thereafter  many  games  were  enacted  by 
the  varlefs  in  the  court,  whereat  the  noble 
ladies  laughed  very  heartily,  showering  down 
largesse  to  the  knaves  :  and  so  in  time  were 
all  marshalled  to  repose.  The  Lord  Bou- 
logne bore  the  light  before  his  Highness  the 
Duke  to  his  couch,  and  so  returned  to  his 
own  chamber. 

On  the  stairway  his  daughter  met  him. 

"  My  lord  and  father!"  cried  the  peerless 
Jeanne,  **  you  have  all  this  evening  looked 

*  Froiseart,  Vol.  IV,  p.  43. 


on  me  with  a  frowning  brow.     Wherein  has 
your  poor  daughter  offended  you?" 

The  Sire  Boulogne  bent  down  his  head 
and  wept ;  but  uttered  no  word. 

^'  Has  my  marriage  offended  my  lord  and 
father  ?"  she  asked,  tearfully. 

''Jeanne,  'tis  the  ruin  of  a  noble  heart!" 

She  turned  pale. 

"A noble  soul,"  he  said,  "is  shipwrecked 
by  your  act.  Hence  these  fond  tears.  'Fore 
high  heaven  miserable  and  weak  am  I  in- 
deed ;  but  not  so  low  am  I  sunk,  but  that  the 
sorrows  of  that  great  heart,  that  fair  cheva- 
lier the  Sieur  D'Espaign,  can  bring  tears  to 
my  weak  eyes !" 

"  Father  what  ails  him  ?" 

**  He  lies  in  mortal  sickness." 

"  Where  !"  she  cried,  pale  and  cold, 

"  In  yonder  chamber — wo  is  roe !" 

*'  Father  I  must  see  him  !" 

**  You  !  his  fate — ^his  curse !" 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Father!"  she  cried,  " lead  me  to  him : 
do  not,  do  not  curse  me !" 

"Jeanne,  my  own  Jeanne,  /  curse  thee  ? 
To  my  heart !  We  are  all  weak  together — 
driven  by  destiny !" 

And  he  clasped  in  his  arms  with  doting 
love  that  slender  and  peerless  form.  They 
sought  the  sick  man.  He  was  stretched 
upon  his  couch  by  the  window — ^where- 
through floated  the  soft  breath  of  flowers — 
very  pale  and  wan,  with  dreamy  eyes. 

"Roger!"  she  cried;  "Roger!  ah,  my 
heart  breaks !     Speak  to  me !" 

"  In  a  far  land — ^yes,  in  a  far  land,"  the 
Sieur  D'Espaign  lowly  murmured,  ."  all  was 
in  a  far  land !" 

She  fell  upon  her  knees. 

"In  a  far  bright  land,"  the  sick  chevalier 
murmured,  "where  the  sun  shines  ever 
through  the  long  happy  year  !  Say  you  she 
loved  him  not  ?     'Tis  false  !" 

"  Roger  I  Roger !"  she  cried,  pressing  his 
thin  hand  to  her  cold  lips. 

"Roger,  'tis  Jeanne — ^Jeanne,  your  cous- 
in!" cried  the  Lord  Boulogne,  tearing  his 
gray  hair.     "  Rouse  !  rouse  !  my  child  !" 

"  Jeanne  ?  Who  spoke  of  Jeanne  ?  I 
who  stand  here  am  Roger  Sieur  D^Espaign  ( 
Lives  there  a  man  who  dares  speak  aught 
against  that  so  peerless  dame  ?" 
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Jeanne  buried  her  face  in  the  silken  cov- 
erlid and  groaned. 

"  Roger!''  cried  the  Lord  Boulogne,  "  rouse 
up !  Jeanne  comes  to  seQ  you  in  your  sick- 
ness." 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  golden  hair,  shaken 
with  sobs. 

"Away!"  he  shouted,  starting  up,  *• 'tis 
tie  fiend  who  met  me  in  the  dell,  and  clutched 
mj  sou],  and  scorched  me  with  the  hot  burn- 
ing fever !  To  horse  !  Let  us  meet  rather 
all  the  batUes  of  Mahound  1" 

The  Lord  Boulogne  caught  him  in  his  arms 
and  easily  composed  him. 

"Go,  Jeanne,"  he  said,  **  your  presence 
aggravates  the  malady,  since  now  he  dreams 
himself  in  Palestine  again.  Go,  daughter, 
aad  offer  prayers  for  him  ; — soon  his  reason 
aad  strength  will  come  to  him  again.'' 

"  Mary  Mother,  hear  my  prayers — ^blessed 
Saviour,  grant  my  prayers,"  she  murmured, 
weeping  and  sobbing  and  going  with  a  last 
look  of  agony  fixed  on  the  pale,  wan  face. 

"In  a  far  land,"  he  murmured  gently, 
with  a  soft  tender  smile;  ''yes,  in  a  far, 
bright  M !" 


VII. 

B0WTBEDMQI8ELI.K  i^EAVITKAVO  T9E  *IKUR  D^KSPAION 
WETT  AWAT  FKOH  CHATXAU  DK  POULOOME. 

Tdl  the  next  evening  the  noble  duke  tar- 
ned  at  the  chateau  of  his  fatber«in-law  en- 
gaged in  many  entertaining  pastimes— of 
which  bein^  now  a  second  child,  he  was  very 
fond.  In  such  pastimes,  Madame  the  Duph- 
ess  took  no  part,  alleging  violent  pains  in  the 
temples  and  the  heart. 

When  evening  came,  the  noble  knights 
prepared  to  accompany  his  Highness  to  the 
neighboring  abbey  of  Clairvault,  where  they 
^ere  to  lie  that  night — ^the  prior  being  cousin 
to  her  Highness. 

The  merry  music  Pounded :  hoofb  clattered 
OQ  the  courtyard  :  fair  leave-taking  was  gone 
^Qgfa:  and  with  many  condescending 
vords  his  Highness  Monseigneur  the  Duke 
Passed  forth  from  Boulogne  castle.  Very 
°^^  was  his  lordship,  since  a  fair  banquet 
^d  rich  wines  had  fed  for  the  time  the  burnt- 
rat  fires  of  his  shaking  body,  and  his  little 
^  eyes  were  full  of  childish  delight. 

Vol.  XIX— 15. 


'*  Have  you  seen  a  weasel  bloated  with 
fresh  eggs  ?"  whispered  the  Bastot  Mauleon 
to  his  brother  Chalonnet,  who  shook  with 
laughter,  *'  here  he  is  on  this  courser,  called 
of  men  His  Royal  Highness !" 

Madame  the  puchess  with  red  eyes,  re« 
ceived  her  father's  parting  kiss,  and  whis- 
pering some  tremulous  wor^s,  rode  forth. 
Behind,  the  long  line  of  glittering  men-at<» 
arms  with  upright  spears  caught  upon  their 
armor  and  tadl  lance-heads  the  red  sunlight 
and  threw  it  back  I  The  music  sounded — 
and  then  died  away.  The  chateau  was  again 
still. 

The  liOrd  Boulogne  sought  the  sick  cham- 
ber of  Sire  Roger.  On  the  stairway  the 
leech,  clad  in  his  black  serge  robe,  met  him 
with  subdued  looks. 

«The  knight  ?"  asked  the  Lord  Boulogne. 

The  leech  shook  his  head ;  they  entered, 

The  Sieur  Roger  greeted  them  with  a 
smile  :  his  eyes  were  no  longer  dreamy  and 
wandering,  but  clear  and  fixed* 

f  <  I  have  slept  long,  methinks,  my  lord  and 
cousin,"  he  said,  faintly;  **  has  the  day  thea 
so  nearly  passed  ?" 

f'  It  is  ngar  sunset,  fair  Sir^  Roger." 

«  Cousin  I  am  weak,"  he  said}  with  a  gen- 
tle smile— Jiis  eyes  wandering  again* 

**  Soon  you  will  be  strong  again." 

''Strong?  Said  you  not  my  arm  waa 
strong?"  he  murmured.      "Ah!  ah!  ah!'* 

"  Roger  1  Roger !  you  are  wandering  again. 
My  God  will  it  ever  be  so  ?" 

"Not  long,  my  lord/*  the  leech  siiid, 
sadly. 

"  What  mean  you.  Sir  leech?" 

"  Listen." 

"  Yes  I  yes !  yes !  very  bright,"  the  ftilp 
Sire  murmured  j  "  the  bright,  far  waters^— 
how  our  prows  out  through  them!  Holy 
Land !  Holy  Land !  there  in  the  mist  I" 

"  He  speaks  of  Palestine-^^h  i  he  is  go- 
ing— ^I  tell  you.  Sir  leech,  dying !  Look  at 
those  eyes,  so  long  the  mirror  of  true  knight- 
hood ! — Roger!  Roger!"  cried  the  Lord 
Boulogne,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees. 

*'  Now  we  draw  near,"  the  beau  Sire  lowly 
said ;  **  the  palm  trees  wave  their  long  plumes 
to  the  blue  sea — ^the  scimf  tars !  the  scime- 
tars !  over  the  hill  beyond  the  valley !" 

"  Roger,  my  child !  speak  to  the  old  man— i 
speak  to  me,  my  boy !" 
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The  dying  man  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
words :  his  eyes  were  wandering  to  other 
scenes ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  no  one  now 
near  him. 

"  Dear  Pilgrim,  I  have  heard  of  this  wild 
sound,  the  ringing  clash  of  cymbals !"  he 
muttered.  "How  wild!  Music^— ah,  how 
the  soul  leaps  up  to  it.  Listen !  the  gir  is 
full  of  it !" 

At  the  same  moment  the  trumpeters  of 
his  Royal  Highness  sent  forth  their  mirthful 
notes — ^the  cavalcade  about  to  disappear, 
winding  down  the  hill  like  a  crimson  stream, 
lit  by  the  red,  golden  sunset-light. 

The  good  knight  raised  himself  on  one 
hand  and  gazed  upon  it,  listening^*-with 
round,  fiery  eyes.  The  strain  came  floating 
to  him. 

"  What  a  land!"  he  cried,  "and  how  it 
sounds !  Comrade !  is  the  blood  in  your 
veins  so  cool  ?  'Tis  Holy  Land.  We  have 
come  far  ?  the  infidel  is  there  before  you— 
how  the  scimetars  glitter — ah !  they  come ! 
Jesu,  for  love  of  thee  this  arm — this  heart — 
Jesu !" 

The  knight  fell  back :  he  w&s  dead.  That 
no  long  loved  and  honored  mirror  of  true 
knighthood,  known  through  France  and  Italy 
to  Holy  Land  as  Roger  Tancred  Sieur  D*Es- 
paign,  had  passed  !  May  his  poor  body  rest 
in  peace  where  now  it  lies  upon  that  grassy  \ 
hill  above  the  plains  of  Agenois-*his  soul 
has  long  since  been  washed  clean  of  mortal 
•tain.    Glory  and  joy  be  his. 

The  Lord  Boulogne  rent  his  hair. 

**  Then  farewell  thou  good  and  true  knight 
Roger!**  he  cried  "thou  hast  left  behind 
thee  none  like  thee : — so  pure  was  thy 
knightly  honor,  so  grand  thy  soul.  Fare- 
well thou  good  knight — God  receive  thee  to 
himself — Jesu  !  ah,  take  him  to  thyself  I" 

^  L«  1.  L« 
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TO  MISS  NANNIE. 

'*  I  can  ensier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty,  to  follow  mine  own  teaching." 

Merck.  «f  Venice. 


''Do  aa  I  tell  you,  and  not  aa  I  do.*' 


Old  Spying. 


Yon  9tLj  "  a  moral  sign-pout,"  I 
Point  out  the  road  towards  the  sky, 
And  then,  with  glance  so  very  aly, 
You  archly  ask  me,  Lady,  why 
I  hesitate  myself  to  go 
In  the  direction  which  I  show. 

To  answer  is  an  easy  task. 

If  you  ollow  oie  but  to  ask 

One  little  question,  sweet,  of  you.— 

*Ti8  this,  should  sign-posts  travel  too, 

WluU  would  bewildered  pilgrims  do-* 

Celestial  pilgrims  such  as  you  T 

Jho.  R.  Barcastuc, 
of  Blnnktottn, 
Daek  CwuHif^ 
Va. 


Flora  Macdoitald.— The  grave  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
ibo  i'vlilc  heroine  of  Forty-6ve,  is  in  the  churchyard  of 
liiliuuir,  to  Skye,  in  an  enclosed  but  roofless  spot  appro- 
ptiuiod  10  the  interment  of  the  Kingsbnrgh  family.  Sev* 
orul  years  since  a  grandson  of  Flora  Macdonald  sent 
t'ruiu  Kngland  a  marble  slab  to  mark  the  spot,  but  it  was 
biuk«n  ere  it  reached  Skye,  and  there  is  now  no  trace  of 
it-  A  small  sum  would  suffice  to  erect  some  substantial 
luiU  uppronrinte  memorial. — lMvernet$  Courier, 


A  Railroad  from  Jericho  to  Jazes. 

The  following  dexterous  piece  of  satire  is  taken  A-om 
a  little  volume*  recently  puhlished  at  Montreal,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  poke  fun  at  the  administration  of 
Colonial  afftiirs  in  Canada.  The  book  abounds  in  such 
hits,  though,  in  our  ignorance  of  Canadian  politics,  we 
know  not  how  far  they  may  be  "  well  bestowed."  Some 
of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  detect  a  resemblance  in  the 
internal  improvement  polkry  of  Cacona  to  that  pursued 
in  tlieir  own  State— of  course,  we  shall  not  point  it  out 
ourselves. — [Ed.  Sou.  Lit  Meat. 

I  had  just  got  through  this  singular  epis- 
tle, when  Pinkerton  came  to  announce  that 
the  Council  was  sitting.  There  was  a  stran- 
ger, he  said,  who  had  something  to  propose, 
about  which  Mr.  Shanks  and  Mr.  Bullyman 
could  ^ot  agree. 

I  accordingly  hurried  in,  and  found  the 
stranger  in  question,  who  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Shanks  as  Mr.  Sleeper,  the  great  rail- 
road contractor.  He  was  a  tall  person,  with 
a  remarkably  shrewd  expression  of  counte- 

*  How  I  Came  to  bk  Gowrhor  op  trr  Islakd  or 
Cacora  ;  WiA  apartieufar  areouni  of  my  odminiMtrm^ 
iiou  of  ike  qfairt  of  that  Itland :  reepeetfuUp  dedicated 
to  my  fellow  labourer  $  in  the  Colonial  Vineyard,  by  thef 
Hon.  Frahcis  Tbistlktoit,  late  Governor  of  the  Islaml 
of  Cacona.    Montreal :  H.  Ramsay. 
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nance,  and  reminded  one  of  the  "  detec- 
tires*'  of  London. 

"  We  are  going  right  into  raikoads,  your 
Excellency,"  said  Mr.  Shanks,  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly.  "  My  friend,  Sleeper,  is  pre- 
pared to  run  a  line  from  Antioch  to  Jericho. 
A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  commerce  oi 
the  countfy !" 

''From  Antioch  to  Jericho!  But  isn't 
there  the  canal?" 

"  Certainly  there  is,"  said  BuUyman ; 
"the  canal  does'nt  pay  a  copper:  what's 
the  use  then  of  building  a  railroad  ?  It's  all 
gammon!" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Attorney  General,"  said 
Mr.  Sleeper,  with  a  roost  amiable  smile,  and 
Fpeaking  in  the  softest  tone,  "  I'm  afraid  you 
are  sadly  behind  the  spirit  of  this  gigantic 
age,  otherwise  you  could  not  fail  to  be  aware 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  canal  pay  is 
to  build  the  railroad." 

"  Well,  Tm  sure  I  don't  see  how  that  can 
be,"  observed  Mr.  Bullyman,  sulkily. 

"Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not,"  continued 
Mr.  Sleeper,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the 
hand,  "  but  I  do,  I  do.     I  have  studied  the 


him  come.  Build  your  railroad,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  incarnate  demon  of  travel 
will  seize  upon  every  one  of  those  families. 
It  is  a  law  of  railroads.  Give  six  members 
to  each  family— six  multiplied  by  eight  makes 
forty*eight.  [I  believe  this  is  correct,  Mr. 
Bullyman  ?] — Let  each  soul  take  three  trips 
a  day — ^and  they  can't  prevent  themselves 
from  taking  less,  if  they  try,  and  what  is  the 
amount  of  your  profits  ?  Enormous,  sir, 
positively  enormous.  I  declare,  your  Ex- 
cellency, my  imagination  grows  heated  with 
the  prospect." 

<'  Bah  !"  said  Mr.  Bullyman,  contemptu- 
ously :  "  And  what's  to  become  of  the  canal? 
If  all  the  travel  goes  by  the  railroad,  where's 
the  canal,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Not  ail  the  travel,"  said  Mr.  Sleeper, 
sweetly :  <<  I  did  not  say  cdl  the  travel,  Mr. 
Attorney  General ;  you  will  observe  that  I 
did  not  include  the  violinist  in  my  calcula^ 
tion,  nor  his  faithful  dog.  But  besides  that, 
there  is  the  luggage.  All  railroad  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  freight  is  aquatic,  and 
naturally  takes  to  the  water.  Of  course  all 
the  passengers  will  go  by  the  railroad,  but 


matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and, Mr.  Attorney  General,  it  is  just  as  sure  as 
my  experience  satisfies  me  of  the  fact.  For !  that  that  glorious  luminary  (pointing  in  a  di- 
instance,  there  was  the  Potsdam  and  Pendu-  rection  where  Mr.  Sol.  certainly  did  not  hap- 


lam  turnpike  road,  which  never  paid  a  far- 
thing till  they  built  the  Thunderdrum  rail- 
road close  along  side  of  it.     What  was  the 


laged  that  they  immediately  took  to  driving 
coaches  all  day  lon^— lived  literally  on  sta- 
ges, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  a  splen- 
did dividend  to  each  other.  How  many 
families  are  there  upon  the  line  of  the  Canal  ?' ' 

"Eight,"  said  Mr.  Bullyman,  << besides 
old  Fetch-and-carry,  the  blind  fiddler,  who 
only  travels  with  his  dog." 

"  Quite  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  profit, ' ' 


pen  to  be)  will  rise  from  its  bed  of  roses  to- 
morrow, that  their  trunks  tnli  go  by  the  ca- 
nal.    In  short,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that 


result?    The  turnpike  trustees  got  so  en-  a  more  splendid  investment  for  all  parties 


€Qt  do  not  come  to  Jericho  more  than  once 
»  week  probably  ?" 


than  the  Antioch  and  Jericho  Railroad,  was 
never  offered  to  public  competition." 

"  And  at  what  do  you  estimate  the  cost, 
Mr.  Sleeper,"  I  enquired,  not  at  all  taken 
with  the  glowing  picture. 

"Cost!  your  Excellency!  Pardon  me, 
but  that  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  rail- 
road vocabulary.  The  greater  the  cost,  the 
greater  the  profit.     All  railroad  experience 


said  Mr.  Sleeper.     «*  Those  families  at  pres-  goes  to  show  that  the  more  you  pay  out,  the 

more  you  get  in.     If  I  lend  your  Excellency 
twopence,  your  Excellency  only  expects  two-  ^ 

''  Not  that,"  said  Mr.  Bullyman.  "  Dodds  pence  in  return ;  but  if  I  give  you  iS100,000, 
told  me  the  other  day  he  had  only  been  in  of  course  I  expect  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
OQce  for  three  years,  and  then  it  was  on  an  interest  back  with  my  money." 
extraordinary  occasion,  such  as  pelting  a  <<  Yes,  but  expectations  are  not  always  an- 
Governor." 

'*No  matter,  no  matter,"  observed  Mr. 
Sleeper,  with  another  eloquent  sweep  of  the 
luind.    "We'll  manage  Dodds— we'll  make. 


swered,  and  men  sometimes  sow  where  they 
do  not  reap,  Mr.  Sleeper." 

"  Quite  a  fallacy,  I  assure  your  Excellency, 
as  far  as  railroads  are  concerned." 
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"  Well,"  said  Bullyman,  "the  matter  will 
have  to  be  talked  of  in  full  Council.  Buster 
isn't  here,  and  the  understanding  is,  that  no 
money  is  to  be  voted  without  the  whole  coun- 
cil are  present.  I  can't  make  out  how  ma- 
king a  railroad  is  to  cause  the  canal  to  pay, 
and  I  suspect  it  will  cost  a  plaguy  lot  of  mo- 
ney anyhow,  and  money  is  a  scarce  article 
with  Colonists." 

As  my  views  this  time  entirely  coincided 
with  those  of  the  Attorney  General)  Mr. 
Sleeper  took  his  departure,  and  the  Council 
soon  after  broke  up. 

The  .subject  was,  however  brought  up  a 
few  days  ailerwards  in  full  Council  by  Mr. 
Bullyman  himself,  who,  to  mjr  surprise^  told 
me  that,  on  thinking  over  the  matter,  he  had 
come  to  the  cohclusion  that  the  railroad  wasn't 
such  a  bad  idea  after  all.  ''  What  I  objected 
to,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  was  stopping  at 
Antioch,  but  now  we've  arranged  to  make  it 
a  Grand  Trunk  Line,  to  run  right  through 
the  Island— in  at  one  end.  you  know,  and 
slap  out  at  the  other.  It  will  develope  the 
resources  of  the  country— stir  up  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  put  life  into  the  oyster 
beds.  If  it's  well  managed— and  Sleeper's 
the  man  to  poke  it  along— 4t's  sure  to  suc- 
ceed, and  will  have  an  effect.  Here's  the 
plan,"  and  he  produced  a  large  chart,  on 
which  the  lin^  of  the  proposed  railroad  was 
laid  out,  something  after  the  following  fash- 
ion:— 


.JERICHd. 


ANtlOChv 


JA2fiS. 


On  proceeding  to  inspect  this  plan,  a  warm 
discussion  ensued  between  the  members  of 
the  Ministry,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
particular  line  selected^  each  gentleman,  it 
appearing,  having  some  peculiar  interest  to 

advocate,  which  it  was  considered  was  not 

I 

sufficiently  represented  in  Mr.  Bullyman's 
scheme. 

"  That'll  never  do,"  observed  Mr.  Buster, 
opening  the  engagement,  <<  You  ain't  going 
to  give  Boggem  the  go-by  in  that  manner, 
are  you  ?  What's  Boggem  done,  that  it's  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  map  of  the  world  ?  Bog- 
gem's  an  important  place,  ain't  it  ?  Is  it  ne- 
cessary that  a  certain  Honorable  Member 


should  rise  in  his  seat  to  move  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary return  of  its  annual  consumption  of  i  more  consideration  from  a  Sucker  Minis 


bricks  ?  Then  there's  the  soap  factory  and 
Biddle's  pickling  establishment — is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  these  great  interests 
should  be  smothered  ?  The  fact  is,  Bully- 
man, if  the  railroad  goes  to  Jazes,  it  goes  to 
Boggem,  by  Gosh  !  It's  only  fifteen  mile? 
out  of  the  direct  line,  and  what's  fifteen 
miles  when  you  travel  by  steam  ?" 

'"[But there's  difficulties/'  said  Mr.Shanks: 
'*  a  rock-cutting,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  Mr.  Sleeper  can  explain." 

'*  Well,  suppose  there  is,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Buster,  ''you'll  want  rock  to  make  your 
bridges  of.  There  ain't  such  a  splendid  lot 
of  roCk  any  where  as  you  meet  with  in  Bog- 
gem :  It's  so  hard  that  Sleeper's  conscience 
is  a  fool  to  it." 

'<  You  have  mentioned  Boggenl,"  saidMn 
Fester,  who  had  been  peering  diligently  over 
the  map,  *'  but  where  is  the  Town  of  high 
aspirations  and  glorious  products^^where  is 
Squash  Village  ?" 

"  Now,  what  tf  the  good  of  going  to  Squash 
Village?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bullyman — "why, 
they  don't  raise  nothing  but  pumpkins !" 

*' Pumpkins!"  emphasised  Mr.  Fester,  in 
his  most  sepulchral  tone — "  Pumpkins  !  and 
yet  Freedom's  voice  has  sounded  in  those 
valleys !  I  know  not,  Honorable  Gentlemen) 
what  figs  the  tree  of  liberty  produces,  nor  on 
what  fruit  the  elder  Brutus  fed ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  if  to  be  a  pumpkin  be  a  re- 
proach in  these  degenerate  days,  then  I  glory, 
aye  glory  in  standing  here  to  represent  that 
noble  plant.  The  Honorable  Gentlemen  will 
understand  me  when  I  say — I  am  a  pump- 
kin!" 

"Well  now  what's  the  good  of  blowing 
out  at  such  a  rate/'  said  Mr.  Bullyman,  after 
his  worthy  colleague  had  delivered  himself 
of  this  extraordinary  speech-^"  who  the  devil 
tar^s  whethet  yoU  are  a  pumpkin  or  a  cauli- 
flower, or  both  (  As  to  the  railroad,  w^hicb 
is  the  only  question  before  the  Council,  if 
it's  thought  best  it  should  go  to  Squash  Vil- 
lage, why  let  it  go.  It  ain't  the  most  direct 
line,  that's  certain,  but,  lord,  I'd  sooner  take 
it  to  the  moon,  than  be  pelted  with  pumpkins 
by  old  Gloomy  there." 

*'  Comstock,"  observed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potts 
Pepper,  in  a  more  than  usually  dignified 
manner,^-"  might,  I  think,  have  met  with 
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try.  Thej  are  a  reli^ous  people,  and  im- 
port a  large  number  of  axe-handles  at  each 
general  election.  As  a  means  of  difiusing 
tncts,  a  railroad  would  be  very  important  to 
them.  They  are  moreover  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar,  and  I  may  say, 
higblj  fragrant  description  of  whiskey,  which 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  two  of  the 
elders  and  several  members  of  my  congre- 
gitioQ.  There  may,  of  course,''  said  Mr. 
Potts  Pepper,  gravely,  "be  objections — ^se- 
rious objections— to  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  of  a  coarse  and  common 
character,  but  this  whiskey,  I  can  assure  my 
honorable  colleagues,  (that  is  such  as  have 
not  tasted  it,)  is  good,  remarkably  good.  On 
these  grounds  I  must  insist  on  the  railroad 
gobg  to  Comstock." 

"  Well, said  Mr.  BuUyman,  "that's  a  strong 
argument,  and  though  it's  infernally  out  of 
the  way,  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  go  to  Com- 
stock.  Is  that  all,  then  : — Is  the  Main  Trunk 
Line  wanted  anywhere  else  ?" 

"  Piicklyhill,"  suggested  Mr.  Foker.  "  If 
you're  going  to  Jazes,  you  must  go  to  Prick* 
lyhill.  It's  only  a  little  to  the  left,  and  opens 
the  best  potato  ground  in  the  country." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  does,"  said  Mr»  Bully- 
man,  meditatingly,  "though  it's  an  awful 
twist  \o  be  sure.  Look  here,  what  a  tipsy 
land  of  a  Main  Trunk  we've  made  of  it," 
and  be  traced  with  his  pen  on  the  map  the 
line  of  the  Railroad  as  altered  by  the  coun- 
cil, <ii  which  the  following,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recdlect,  is  an  accurate  copy : — 


qBOGGEM.  qCOMSTOCK. 


AITTIOCH 


../\ 


JAZfiS.. 


WASH  TILLAGE.         PRICKLY  HILL.** 

"Well  it's  rather  crooked,  to  be  sure," 
said  Mr.  Fester,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
vhich  he  and  his  friends  had  been  engaged 
in  looking  at  Mr.  BuUyman' s  drawing—^"  but 
vhat  is  this  but  another  evidence  of  the  force 
of  popular  opinions?  Why  does  the  railroad 
tfavel  in  these  singular  curves  f  Is  it  not  a 
proof  of  the  moral  influence  of  Boggera,  and 
Conntock,  and  Squash  Village?  It's  des- 
potism makes  straight  railroads,  but  wherever 


liberty  reigns  and  public  opinion  prevails, 
they  will  be  as  crooked  as  the  Main  Trunk 
Line  from  Jericho  to  Jazes." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  observed 
Mr.  BuUyman.  '^It's  Liberty  does  it  all. 
It's  a  splendid  article,  liberty,  ain't  it  Grov- 
emor?" 

"  Very,  Mr.  BuUyman." 

"  So  cheap  too." 

"How!  Cheap!'' 

"  Why,  it  don't  cost  anything — ^like  breech- 
es and  gaiters !" 

"  Oh,  no !" 

"  WeU,  that's  what  I  mean." 

And  with  this  philosophic  reflection,  Mr. 
BuUyman,  and  with  Mr.  BuUyman  the  Coun- 
cU,  took  his  and  their  departure. 


Extract  from  a  Journal. 

JlugUst  19/A,  1851. 

We  went  from  Oxford  by  railway  to  Ban- 
bury, famous  in  the  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood, for  Banbury  Cross  and  Banbury  Buns. 
I  think  the  Cross  must  be  fabulous,  or  at  all 
aU  events,  non-existent.  Of  the  reality  of 
the  buns  and  their  deliciousness,  I  have  had 
oral  proof,  and  I  have,  I  believe,  already 
made  honorable  mention  of  them  in  my  jour- 
nal. At  Banbury  I  took  coach  for  Stratford 
on  ./f-von,  (a  long  always.)  How  often  have  I 
read  of  the  coaching  of  England,  the  fine 
horses,  the  quick  time,  the  guard  and  his 
horn,  and  the  proud  and  pursy  coachman 
driving  in  white  gloves,  the  admiration  of  aU 
beholders,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  coach-yard  ! 
Gone,  all  gone,  with  chivalry  and  Epic  Po- 
etry !  Our  coach  was  a  smart  edition  of  a 
hack,  well  known  in  my  little  viUage  at  home, 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Red-Bird,"  with  a 
dicky  subjoined.  Our  horses  were  nothing 
to  boast  of,  and  our  guard  was  a  Uttle  fellow 
that  discharged  the  functions  of  a  'busscon- 
ductor»  But  our  coachman  was  a  right 
specimen  of  the  old  breed.  He  had  driven 
the  road  as  regular  coachman  for  twenty 
years,  when  coaching  was  one  of  the  nationad 
glories,  and  of  course  he  was  a  great  fat  fel- 
low.   Could  a  man  drink  ale  for  twenty  years 
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and  be  otherwise  ?  He  was  quite  as  conse- 
quential and  patronising  as  the  state  of  things 
would  admit — but  it  was  impossible  to  be  a 
hero  at  the  top  of  such  an  establishment. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  very  good  time,  and 
if  the  poor  brutes  suffered,  it  was  not  his  af- 
fair perhaps,  certainly  it  was  not  mine  :  and, 
therefore,  I  did  not  allow  their  blowing  to 
disturb  me  any  more  than  I  could  help. 
Poor  as  the  coach  was,  compared  with  what 
it  is  described  to  have  been  in  former  years, 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  travelling. 
The  roads  are  perfect,  and  the  scenery  was 
lovely  beyond  the  painter's  or  the  poet's 
vision.  We  crossed  Edge  Hill,  where  the 
first  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royal  and 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  This  is  a  range 
of  hills  that  commands  the  country  for  a 
great  distance,  and  the  view  was  rapturous ; 
but  I  will  not  attempt  any  description  with 
my  poor  pen,  for  I  know  how  unimpressive 
to  me  have  been  descriptions  by  great  masters, 
of  the  very  scenes  which  now  beheld,  feast 
every  sense  with  fulness  of  beauty.  In  the 
course  of  my  ride,  this  day  and  the  next,  I  saw 
in  Warwick  county  some  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  England,  and  saw  them  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  weather  was  of 
itself  a  luxury,  so  temperate  and  balmy,  and 
the  harvest  season  allowed  me  to  see  at  once, 
the  grain,  waving  yellow  in  some  fields,  and 
standing  in  thick  shocks  in  others.  In  some 
fields  the  grass  was  just  mowed,  and  from 
others  it  had  been  removed,  while  the  pas- 
ture lands  were  in  deepest  green,  and  the 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing  over  them,  or  else 
reposing  on  the  sward,  were  as  clean  as  if 
they  had  been  prepared  for  inspection.  I 
rode  for  miles  along  the  stately  avenues  I 
had  so  often  read  about,  with  green  hedge- 
rows and  green-turf  beside  the  road-way, 
and  quiet  green  lanes  leading  off  every  here 
and  there.  As  I  approached  some  of  the 
residences  of  the  nobles,  I  saw  the  families 
riding  out.  The  state  of  liveried  coachman 
<and  footmen  seemed  not  amiss  in  London, 
i)ut  it  looked  a  little  preposterous  here  in  the 
depth  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  with  their 
<8ons  poised  on  their  high-bred  and  well  ap- 
{)ointed  horses,  and  one  young  lady  I  saw 
riding  alone,  save  that  a  groom  followed  at 
about  forty  yards  distance.  A  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  driving  out  in  a  pony-chaise,]. 


and  presently,  in  a  vehicle  of  the  same  sort, 
two  ladies  driving  themselves.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  upon  a  green  bank,  was  pitched  the 
blanket  tent  or  screen  of  a  party  of  Gjrpsies, 
and  finally,  as  we  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  our  ride,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
meadow,  that  fronted  a  handsome  residence, 
we  saw  two  gaily  painted  targets  erected, 
and  a  showy  company  practising  archery — 
this  being  part  of  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  host  to  his  friends.  I  considered  it  very 
fortunate  that  I  had  been  able,  in  the  course 
of  this  beautiful  ride,  to  verify  so  many  of 
the  things  that  I  had  so  often  read  of,  as  pe- 
culiarly English.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
describe  what  I  saw,  and  still  less  will  I  pre- 
tend to  say  what  I  felt.  It  was  like  a  sweet 
dream,  only  more  exciting,  and  I  was  ex- 
hausted in  mind,  though  unwearied  in  body, 
when  we  reached  Stratford  on  Avon. 

Stratford  on  Avon !  How  from  boyhood's 
earliest  days,  has  magic  dwelt  for  me  in  those 
wordsi  Shakespeare  always  seemed  some- 
thing mythic — ^the  Apollo  of  the  North,  and 
Stratford  on  Avon  hardly  more  real  than  the 
fabled  Parnassus.  Yet  here  I  am  !  I  looked 
myself  for  Stratford  on  Avon,  just  as  I 
would  have  done  at  home  for  Fin  castle  or 
Staunton.  I  saw  the  name  as  I  r<>cle  along, 
painted  on  the  sign-boards,  which  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  being  any  thing  more  than 
ordinary  indexes,  and  here  I  am  positively 
and  really  at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  in  Strat- 
ford on  Avon.  I  have  walked  through  the 
streets,  and  it  is  a  quiet,  dull,  old  fashioned 
village.  The  houses  are  low  and  built  of  bad 
brick,  with  the  second  stories,  in  many  of 
them,  in  the  old  style,  jutting  over  the  first. 
Except  Oxford,  full  of  Hoble  buildings,  this 
was  the  first  place  at  which  I  had  tarried  since 
I  left  London,  and  therefore  it  had  a  more 
humble  look  to  me  than  it  would  have  had 
but  for  the  inevitable,  though  unfair  contrast, 
with  what  I  had  just  seen.  But  I  had  trav- 
elled here,  not  to  see  palaces,  towers,  bridges, 
and  monuments)  but  to  see  what  not  London 
nor  any  city,  however  old  or  proud,  or 
rich,  could  show,  nor  any  other  spot  on  earth. 

Oftentimes  it  has  happened  to  me  to  be  ob- 
liged to  call  upon  an  untoward  imagination 
to  realise  the  glories  of  scenes  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the 
town  that  holds  the  birth-place  and  the  grave 
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of  Shakespeare.  The  Genius  loci  was  ever 
by  my  side,  and  while  it  can  hardly  heighten 
my  delight  in  reading  his  works,  it  will  ever 
be  as  a  satisfied  yearning,  that  my  pilgrim 
feet  have  visited  this  shrine.  Every  Uiing 
is  cumulative  here  in  recalling  the  memory 
of  the  Bard.  For  myself,  I  slept  in  the 
Washington  Irving  chamber,  as  the  hostess 
designated  it  when  she  directed  the  porter 
to  take  up  my  luggage,  and  Boots,  to  make 
me  feel  quite  sure,  pointed  to  the  name  of  my 
great  compatriot,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  wall.  As  an  Anglo-Saxon,  I  was 
proud  to  speak  the  language  that  Shakespeare 
used,  and  as  an  American,  I  was  proud  to  be 
recogoised  as  a  feUow-countryman  of  one 
vhose  genius  has  connected  his  name  im- 
perishably  with  the  associations  of  Stratford 
on  Avon,  and  the  memorials  of  Westminister 
Abbey.  In  this  chamber  my  dreams  might 
well  have  been  of  the  witches  of  Macbeth, 
or  of  the  JVfidsummef 's  Night  Fairies ;  but 
whether  they  were  or  not,  certainly  my  first 
waking  thoughts  in  the  morning  were  about 
the  great  master.  And  then,  just  opposite 
my  window,  was  a  house  where  were  adver- 
tised genuine  Shakespeare  relics.  Then,  as 
I  stepped  out  of  my  chamber  into  the  pas- 
sage, my  eye  fell  upon  a  good  cast,  whose 
intellectual,  and  half  sad,  but  benevolent 
face,  with  the  light  moustache,  and  peaked 
chin,  could  not  be  mistaken.  At  my  solitary 
breakfast,  I  entertained  myself  by  looking  at 
prints,  illustrative  of  scenes  from  his  plays. 
When  I  stepped  out  into  the  streets,  the  shop- 
windows  were  full  of  Shakespeare  things. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  stands  at 
<he  head  of  the  street,  and  turning  down  a 
little  to  the  left  you  come  to  the  Town  Hall 
adorned  by  his  statue  and  portrait.  Thence 
a  little  farther  on,  is  the  spot  where  he  died, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  fronted  by  a 
^ge,  well-filled,  grassy  grave  yard,  ap 
proached  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  and 
washed  by  the  Avon,  that  flows  in  slow  and 
reverential  silence  by  its  walls,  stands  Trin- 
ity Church,  in  front  of  whose  chancel  repose 
tic  remains  of  William  Shakespeare  and 
Ann  Hathaway.  The  stone  on  which  are 
the  inscriptions,  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
"^*^ting,  and  as  the  Sexton  slowly  rolled  it 
^ack,  I  felt  a  reverence  almost  amounting  to 
awe.    How  startling  it  was,  to  read  with  my 


own  eyes  on  the  stone,  the  quaint  epitaph  so 
familiar  to  my  ear:— 

**  Good  friend  for  Je^us*  Bake  forbeare, 
To  didTir  the  duit  eneloaaed  heare  : 
Blente  be  ye  mao  y t  upares  thee  ttoneB, 
And  curst  be  be  ty  moves  my  bones.*' 

The  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  in  a  niche  is  the 
Northern  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  the  Poet. 
Intellect  is  there,  and  benevolence,  but  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  lines  about  the  sedate  mouthy 
to  show  that  flashing  wit  that  lay  loose  and 
sparkling  upon  the  surface  of  his  mind.  The 
face,  however,  is  just  one  of  those  whicb» 
while  you  cannot  make  out  with  certainty 
what  its  characteristics  are,  gives  you  the 
idea  that  the  possessor  is  capable  of  any 
thing.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  been  told  that 
it  was  the  bust  either  of  Bacon  or  of  New- 
ton, I  would  have  thought  the  cast  of  feat- 
ures suitable  for  either.  One  monument  in 
the  Church  surprised  me—- that  of  John 
Combe,  so  well  known  by  the  doggerel  rhymes 
attributed  to  Shakespeare-— but  who  would 
ever  have  thought  of  finding  the  Devil's 
John  a  Combe  at  full  length  in  stone  in  Trin- 
ity Church  ?  By  the  way,  the  sexton  said 
that  one  of  our  distinguished  American 
poets  told  him  that  by  the  mother's  side, 
he  himself  was  a  direct  descendant  from 
John  Combe.  In  the  church,  chained  to  a 
table,  is  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  printed  1611. 
This  belongs  to  the  first  edition  of  King* 
James'  translation,  and  is  in  a  beautiful  style 
of  printing.  Trinity  Church  is  a  fine  old 
structure,  and  worth  a  visit,  even  if  the  dust 
of  Shakespeare  was  not  there. 

The  house  in  which  the  poet  was  bom  is 
a  very  obscure  building — it  was  at  one  time 
a  butcher's  shop,  and  the  window  for  ex- 
posing meat  is  still  there.  The  birth-room  is 
shown  up  stairs.  Every  thing  about  the 
house  is  in  the  humblest  style,  and  imagina- 
tion must  furnish  the  glories  to  deck  these 
low  rafters,  coarse  walls,  and  narrow  stair- 
ways ;  but  the  multitude  of  names  occupy- 
ing absolutely  every  available  line  of  space, 
show  that  the  world  consider  this  humble 
roof  as  covering  a  relic  which  is  to  be  ap- 
proached with  all  reverence  this  side  idol- 
atry. The  house  in  which  Shakespeare 
lived,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
owner  has  erected  a  modem  dwelling  upon 
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the  site.  It  is  known  that  after  he  had  gained 
fame  and  fortune,  Shakespeare  returned  and 
died  in  his  native  town.  This  showed  the 
susceptibility  of  his  nature  to  the  common 
love  of  home.  Except  for  a  tie  of  this  sort, 
one  with  fine  poetic  sensibility  would  have 
found  but  little  attractive  in  this  common 
place  town.  But  to  him,  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  love  of  youth, 
and  he  whose  imagination  could  draw  pic- 
tures that  ravished  others  with  delight,  doubt- 
less could  add  for  his  own  illusion,  imaginary 
beauties  to  a  spot  that  his  heart  was  clinging 
to.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  appearance 
here  of  the  Avon.  It  is  a  dark-coloured, 
slow-moving  stream,  without  the  picturesque 
beauty,  which  we  always  fancy  belongs  to 
it.  However,  some  distance  above  Stratford, 
it  becomes  limpid  and  more  romantic,  and 
we  saw  several  fishermen,  with  their  rods, 
strolling  along  its  banks,  and  at  one  spot  the 
scene  was  presented  of  at  least  a  hundred 
gleaners,  women,  lads,  and  children,  going 
forth  to  gather  up  something  from  the  reaped 
fields.  As  we  were  riding  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  soon  after  leaving  Stratford,  a  gentle- 
man pointed  out  to  us  Charlecote  House, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare 
was  tried  for  shooting  a  deer,  and  he  marked 
a  clump  of  trees,  said  to  be  the  identical  spot 
where  the  young  unlicensed  forester  stood 
when  the  quarry  fell  by  his  arrow.  This 
property  is  still  in  the  Lucy  family.  How 
sturdily  England's  old  feudal  tenures  resist 
innovation!  As  the  coach  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  little  town,  there  came  out  a 
most  respectable  looking  farmer,  who  upon 
being  addressed  by  my  companion  on  the 
coach,  took  off  his  hat  in  the  most  deferen- 
tial manner,  and  continued  to  hold  it  in  his 
hand  during  the  long  conversation.  The 
gentleman  on  the  coach,  who  was  going  to 
an  archery  meeting,  was  a  landed  proprietor 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  I  supposed,  a 
nobleman. 

How  resplendent  are  the  glories,  literary, 
martial,  and  historic,  that  adorn  old  England's 
brow,  and  how  surpassingly  beautifVil  are  her 
green  vales  and  swelling  hills.  But  give  me 
my  own  broad,  rich,  free  and  new  land, 
where  there  are  no  entailed  estates,  and  no 
gleaners,  no  noblemen,  and  no  cap-in-hand 
farmers.  S.  L.  C. 


To  the  Duchess  of  Sntherland  and  Ladies  of 

England. 

We  exclude  other  matter  designed  for  the  present  Dum- 
ber of  the  Messenger,  in  order  that  we  may  lay  before  onr 
readers  the  followinfc  admirable  letter  of  Mrs.  Joiia  Gard- 
ner Tyler,  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  which  we  take 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  This  let- 
ter deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  effect  this  result  by  sending  it  into  foreign  lands 
under  the  cover  of  a  magazine,  it  shall  have  it.  The 
moral  weight  of  Mrs.  Tyler's  communication  is  f^reatlj 
enhanced  by  the  fiict  that  she  is  herself  a  Northern  lady* 
who  camf  to  the  Southern  home  which  she  adorns,  as 
the  bride  of  an  eminent  Southern  Statesman,  an  ex-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Her  view  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  not  therefore  effected  by  early  prejudices, 
while  her  social  position,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  as  high 
as  that  of  the  proud  mistress  of  Stafford  House  or  any 
other  titled  lady  of  Great  Britain. 

[Ed.  Sou.  Hi.  Meuenger, 

Your  address  to  your  sisters,  the  women 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  suhject  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  which 
has  appeared  in  our  public  journals,  should 
be  acknowledged  by  some  one  of  the  vast 
number  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
without  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  more 
formal  communication.  There  are  some  of 
the  concerns  of  life  In  which  conventionali- 
ties are  properly  to  be  disregarded,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  A  reply  to  your  address 
must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  some  one 
individual  among  us,  or  must  go  altogether 
unperformed.  Woman,  in  the  United  States, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  confines  herself 
within  that  sphere  for  which  the  God  who 
created  her  seems  to  have  designed  her. 
Her  circle  is,  literally  and  emphatically,  that 
of  her  family ;  and  such  she  is  content  that 
it  shall  be.  Within  that  circle  her  influence 
is  felt  over  the  relations  of  life,  as  wife, 
mother,  mistress — and  as  she  discharges  the 
duty  of  one  or  all  of  these  relations,  so  is  she 
respected  or  otherwise.  To  cast  a  doubt  up- 
on her  fidelity  in  any  one  of  them,  is  to  ex- 
cite against  her  the  odium  of  the  community, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  dethrone  her  from 
her  high  position.  She  knows  nothing  of 
political  conventions,  or  conventions  of  any 
other  sort  than  such  as  are  held  under  suita- 
ble pastors  of  the  Church,  and  are  wholly 
directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
religion.     Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with 
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the  women  of  the  Southern  States.    Do  you 
wish  to  see  them,  you  must  visit  their  homes. 
Do  you  desire  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their 
employments,  you  must  enter  their  family 
, circles,  and,  helieve  me,  good  sisters  of  Eng- 
land, you  would  find  in  their  Christian  de- 
portment, and  perfect  amiability  of  manners, 
enough,  at  once,  to  inspire  you  with  the  most 
exalted  respect  and  esteem.    You  might  find 
no  spendid  vestments  of  dress,  no  glittering 
diamonds,  no  aristocratic  displays.    No,  the 
the  vestments  they  wear  are  those  of  meek- 
ness and  charity,  their  diamonds  are  gems  of 
the  heart,  and  their  splendor  the  neatness 
and  order  and  contentment  which  everywhere 
greets  the  eye ;  and  that  neatness,  that  order, 
and  that  contentment  is  in  nothing  more  ob- 
servable than  in  the  weU-clothed  and  happy 
domestics  who  welcome  your  arrival,  and 
heap  upon  you  every  comfort  during  your 
sojoom  under  the  roofs  of  their    masters. 
You  will  see  then  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be  to  expect  the  women  of  the  United 
States  to  assemble  in  convention,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  in  order  to  frame  an  an- 
swer to  your  address.    Nay,  I  must,  more- 
o?er,  in  all  frankness,  declare  to  you,  that 
the  women  of  the  South,  especially,  have 
not  received  your  address  in  the  kindest 
spirit    They  regard  it  as  entirely  incompati- 
ble with  all  confidence  in,  or  consideration 
for  them,  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the 
women  of  what  are  called  the  free  States,  in  a 
matter  with  which  they  have  no  more  to  do  than 
have  yourselves,  and  whose  interference  in 
the  question  can  produce  no  other  efiect  than 
to  excite  disturbance  and  agitation  and  iU- 
will,  and  poesibly,  in  the  end,  a  total  anni- 
hikti(mof  kind  feeling  between  geographical 
sections.     It  is  the  province  of  the  women 
of  the  Southern  States  to  preside  over  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  estates  and  planta- 
tions of  their  husbands— it  is  emphatically 
their  province  to  visit  the  sick,  and  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  all  the  laborers  upon  such  es- 
tates ;  and  it  is  felt  to  be  but  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  the  women  of  the  South,  to  suppose 
it  necessary  to  introduce  other  superinten- 
dence than  their  own  over  the  condition  of 
their  dependants  and  servants.    They  see, 
too,  or  fancy  they  see,  in  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
dress which  you  have  made  them,  was  hand- 
^  to  yoa  already  prepared  for  signature,  by 
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the  editors  of  the  newspaper  press  of  England, 
and  that,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  her  opening  address 
to  your  Convention,  your  Convention,  itself, 
is  but  the  offspring  of  the  same  political  news- 
paper press — I  say,  they  see  enough  in  all 
this  to  excite  not  their  sympathies,  but  their 
apprehensions.     They  also  see,  or  fancy  that 
they  see,  in  your  movement,  the  fingers  of 
your  greatest  statesmen*     T%e  C&uniess  of 
Derby,  the  V\8cauntee»  Palmereion,  the  Cofm- 
tess  of  Carlisle,   Lady  John  Ruaeell,  not  to 
mention  others  of  distinction  and  notoriety, 
would  scarcely  be  complimented  by  a  suppo* 
sition  that  they  had  signed  or  openly  approved 
such  an  address  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  husbands.    The  women  of  the  Southern 
States  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  educated ; 
indeed  they  yield  not  in  this  respect  to  any 
females  on  earth,  and  they  have  peculiar  op« 
portunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  world.    Politics 
is  almost  universally  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  men,  in  all  their  coteries  and 
social  gatherings,  and  the  women  would  be  stu- 
pid indeed,  if  they  did  not  gather  much  in- 
formation from  this  abundant  source.  Hence 
they  are  not  ignoramt  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
their  beloved  country,  or  of  the  promises  of 
its  early  future.    Their  mothers  knew  this 
land  when  it  contained  but  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  numbered  but  thirteen  States, 
Their  children  know  it  now,  as  the  great  con- 
federated republic,  whose  population  already 
equals  26,000,000,  and  whose  dominions  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  two  oceans.    Be- 
lieve me,  that  its  magnitude  now,  and  impor- 
tance in  the  future,  is  as  fully  known  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  to  your 
husbands,  and  editors,  and  statesmen.     Our 
census  tables  show  a  duplication  of  our  po- 
pulation in  every  cycle  of  twenty-three  years; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  infant,  now  in  the  cra- 
dle, shall  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
that  population  will  have  increased  to  50,- 
000,000 ;  and  by  the  time  that  same  infant 
attains  to  middle  age,  it  will  have  swollen 
into  100,000,000.    We  need  go  no  farther  in 
the  estimate,  in  order  to  unveil  that  immense 
future  which  lies  before  us-^-a  future,  un- 
rivalled in  point  of  power,  by  any  thing  the 
world  has  heretofore  seen—- a  future,  which 
already  fixes  upon  it  the  intense  and  stead<« 
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fast  gaze  of  the  statesmen  of  other  countries— 
a  future,  which  unfolds  a  new  destiny,  a  hap- 
pier and  brighter  one,  I  trust,  for  the  human 
family — a  future,  to  be  regarded  with  rapture 
by  the  lover  of  man,  and  which  may  cause 
privilege  to  shiver  and  tremble  with  fear  in 
all  its  fibres   and   arteries.     I  allude  not  to 
any  power  of  the  sword.     No,  I  allude  to  a 
power  more  resistless,  and  more  certain  in  its 
results— the  power  of  example — the  example 
of  a  free,  prosperous  and  great  people,  among 
whom  all  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are 
unknown ;  where  preferment  is  equally  open 
to  all,  and  man's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment is  recognized  and  conclusively  estab- 
lished.   The  women  of  the  United   States 
foresee  all  this,   and  they  also  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  fact,  that  all  confederacies 
have  heretofore,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
been  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  machi- 
nations of  foreign  governments ;  and  if  such 
has  been  the  fate  of  other  confederacies,  how 
much  more  vigilant  ought  we  to  be  to  guard 
against  the  fatal  results  which  have  attended 
on  others,  and  to  look  with  suspicion,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may,  on  all  interference 
in  our  domestic  concerns !     If  the  Achaian 
and  other  leagues  could  not  withstand  the 
machinations  of  the  powers  of  their  day, 
how  truly  sensitive  ought  we  to  be  on  a 
point  which  proved  so  fatal  to  them ;  and  if 
the  foreign  States,  by  whom  such  confedera- 
cies were  surrounded,  felt  it  to  be  due  to 
their  own  safety  to  destroy  them  by  their 
machinations,  have  we  not  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  ten-fold  interest  is  found  in  our  case^ 
in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  early  development  of  that 
future  which  will  clothe  this  country  with  all 
the  elements  of  control  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
world?     Governments  and  countries  which 
are  now  looked  upon  as  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  will  ere  long,  if  the  United  States 
roll  on  in  their  present  orbit,  be  secondary 
and  tertiary  in  the  political  hemisphere. — 
This  is  quite  as  thoroughly  known  by  us  as 
by  you,  women  of  England,  and  therefore 
you  should  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  sur- 
prised at  the  suspicion  with  which  your  ad- 
dress is  regarded  by  all  the  thinking  women, 
not  only  of  the  South,   but  of  the  whole 
Union.     We  know  that  there  is  but  one  sub- 
ject on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  wreck- 


ing the  bark  of  this  Union— a  possibility, 
however,  which,  I  trust,  is  very  remote— and 
to  that  very  subject  you  have  given  your  at- 
tention ;  and  not  only  so,  but  have  subscribed 
an  address,  not  prepared  by  yourselves,  as 
the  emanation  of  your  own  susceptible  hearts, 
but  the  admitted  production  of  the  newspaper 
press  of  England,  which  effects  a  mawkish 
sensibility  on  a  subject  with  which  it  has 
nothing  properly  to  do-— and  all  for  ends 
which  every  reflecting  person  cannot  fail  to 
understand. 

Nor  is  this  suspicion  in  any  degree  remoired 
by  the  fact  on  which  you  predicate  your  ad* 
dress,  viz:  the  fact  thatyour  country  inflicted 
on  her  then  colonies  the  "  curse"  of  slavery 
in  opposition  to  their  frequent  and  sc^emn 
protests.     In  the  historical  fact  you  are  cer- 
tainly correct.    The  colony  of  Virginia,  and, 
I  believe,  most  of  the  other  colonies,  were 
constant  and  earnest  in  their  remonstrances  ; 
and  one  of  the  causes  set  forth  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  prepared  and  wri- 
ten  by  a  son  of  Virginia,  was  a  continuance 
of  the  slave  trade  by  the  mother  country,  in 
despite  oi  all  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.    Thus,  then,  England  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  the  slave  trade,  for 
a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  as  a  means 
of  swelling  her  coffers ;  and  the  infamous 
traffic  could  only  be  expelled  from  this  coun- 
try by  the  force  and  power  of  the  sword 
Your  Kings  and  Queens,  sustained  by  your 
Parliament  and  people,  entered  into  treaties, 
and  formed  contracts,  for  the  purpose  c^  reap* 
ing  a  rich  harvest  of  profit  from  the  trade — 
and  the  voice  of  the  slave-dealer  on  the 
shores  of  Africa  was  perfect  music  in  their 
ears,  because  it  was  the  music  of  gold  told 
into  the  treasury,    and  all  merry  England 
danced  with  joy  at  the  pleasant  sound.     You 
have  been  well  informed,  doubtless,  of  the 
treaties    made   by  your  Queen   Anne,    of 
**  blessed  memory,"  and  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  stipulated  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
close  partnership  between  those  royal  per* 
senates,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  world  be* 
side.     Yes,  you  are  altogether  correct  in  as* 
cribing  whatever  there  is  of  immorality  or 
crime,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  South* 
ern  States,  to  your  own  England.    The  col* 
onies  remonstrated,  and  remonstrated  in  vain, 
until,  driven  to  desperation  by  her  persever* 
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y  severed  the  bonds  that  bound  them 
id,  and  established  their  indepen- 
md  tbolisked  the  slave  trade  by  their 
oorce — the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
i.ve  market  in  which  England  had  en- 
iftonopolj,  was  thus  lost  to  her ;  and 
at  moment  she  began  to  discover  that 
r%s  something  rather  immoral  in  the 

Before,  the  slave  ship  was  a  stately 
Uwlcn  with  treasury.  The  groans  of 
htppj  victims  could  not  be  heard  above 
iiges  of  the  ocean.  Soon  after,  a  faint 
mid  be  heard,  borne  on  the  winds  from 
's  coast;  amd  now,  the  Parliament 
resounds  with  the  clanking  of  the 
and  the  cries  of  the  victims.  Such 
;iify  influence  of  the  American  Revo- 
and  such  the  power  of  the  sword 
[  in  that  tever-glorious  struggle,  I 
to  tell  you,  women  of  England, 
that  your  address,  prepared  not  by 
res,  but  by  others,  comes,  there- 
118,  laden  with  suspicions,  when  you 
as  the  groundwork  of  your  inter- 
with  our  domestic  institutions,  to 
of  the  former  criminality  of  England. 
England,  with  a  continuance  of  a 
ly  of  the  trade  over  our  broad  acres 
le  present  day,  have  clothed  herself 
ioth  and  ashes,  as  she  now  has  done  ? 
I7E8  her  humanity  and  her  Christian 
irofiy  for  the  long  period  of  150  years  ? 
:estors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ed,  through  their  remonstrances,  at 
s  of  her  {Parliament  House,  and  at 
•  of  her  Royal  Palaces ;  and  yet,  for 
long  period,  she  had  no  ears  to  hear, 
t  to  understand.  No  sympathy,  and 
inthropy,  such  as  now  exists,  found 
the  stately  palace.  How  has  hap- 
11  this  ?    It  would  be  well  for  you  to 

]>oubtless  some  of  your  distinguish- 
andfl  can  give  you  plausible  explana- 
it  least  such  as  will  content  politicians 
aide  of  the  water.  The  editors  of 
vpaper  press  can  come  again  to  your 
t  will  it  be  an  easy  task  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  present  generation 
er,  more  moral  and  more  Christian, 
who  have  gone  before  them— that 
ht  reverend  Bishops  and  Prelates  are 
ire  and  orthodox  than  all  their  prede- 
-«tbai  your  Kings  and  Queens,  your 


nobles  and  gentry,  are  influenced  by  a  higher 
spirit  of  Christianity  than  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded them— that  your  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  superior,  in  moral  excellence,, 
to  those  illustrious  men,  who  shaped  the  des- 
tinies of  England  in  past  times,  and  left  to* 
history  undying  names  ?  It  will  be  a  very,, 
very  difficult  matter  to  furnish  us  with  satis- 
factory reasons  for  this  great  and  sudden  con^ 
version  of  a  whole  people,  after  losing  the 
American  market,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade — and  we,  women  of  the  United  States, 
must  ever  receive  with  suspicion,  all  inter- 
ference in  our  domestic  affairs  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  ladies  of  England,  or  any  portion 
of  her  inhabitants.  Such  interference  im- 
plies either  a  want  of  proper  and  becoming 
conduct  on  our  part,  in  the  management  of 
our  negroes,  or  it  seeks  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  world  against  us.  Your  own  ad- 
dress, (I  have  the  charity  to  suppose  that  it 
was  written  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  as  it  is,) 
represents  the  Southern  States  as  denying  to 
their  slaves  all  religious  instruction — a  ca- 
lumny more  false  was  never  uttered.  So  far 
from  it,  no  Sabbath  goes  by  that  the  places 
of  worship  are  not  numerously  attended  by 
the  black  population-^edifying  discourses  are 
delivered  to  them,  and  often  by  colored  pas- 
tors, and  large  numbers  of  them  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  churches.  And  yet  your 
tears  are  made  to  flow  freely  over  the  sad 
and  melancholy  privations  of  the  children  of 
Africa,  to  whom  the  bread  of  life  is  repre- 
sented as  denied.  Your  assertion  could  only 
have  been  derived  from  some  dealer  in,  and 
retailer  of,  Action.  It  is  known  how  readily  wo- 
man's heart  responds  to  either  real  or  imagina- 
ry distress ;  and  when  woman  joins  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  busy  world,  how  readily  her  sym- 
pathies become  excited  by  an  artificial,  as 
well  as  a  real  picture  of  human  suflering. 
This  sympathy,  which  makes  her  the  gem  of 
creation,  rather  disqualifies  her  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  subjects  her  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  designing.  One  fact  is  incontro- 
vertible, and  I  recommend  it  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Duches  of  Sutherland  and  her 
compeers  of  high  and  low  degree :  that  Eng- 
land, when  she  had  the  power  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  negroes  into  the  United  States, 
most  obstinately  refused  to  do  it ;  but  now 
that  she  is  deprived  of  her  authority,  either 
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to^  advise  or  dictate,  she  sighs  and  sheds 
tears,  and  complains  over  the  injustice  and 
the  wrong.  The  crocodile,  good  sisters  of 
England,  is  said  to  cry  most  piteously,  hut 
woe  to  the  unhappy  traveller  who  is  beguiled 
by  its  tears  I 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  deal  candidly  with 
you  in  disclosing  some  of  the  grounds  of  the 
suspicions,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
attach  to  your  proceedings*  I  will  go  farther, 
and  inform  you  that  it  is  better  for  both  you 
and  us,  that  we  abstain  in  future,  from  all 
possible  interference  with  each  other,  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  our  respective  coun- 
tries. In  the  first  place,  such  interference 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  either  of  us,  and 
can  be  received  with  no  favor.  In  morals, 
we  believe  ourselves  quite  your  equals,  and, 
therefore,  it  sounds  harshly  in  our  ears  to  be 
admonished  by  you  of  our  sins,  real  or  im- 
aginary. There  is  a  proud  heart  in  the  Amer- 
ican breast,  which  rebels  against  all  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  others,  although  they  may 
wear  ducal  coronets,  or  be  considered  the 
stars  of  fashion  in  foreign  courts.  Manage 
your  own  affairs  as  best  you  may,  and  leave 
us  to  manage  ours  as  we  may  think  proper. 
Each  of  us  will  find  abundant  employment  in 
the  performance  of  our  respective  duties.  If 
you  wish  a  suggestion  as  to  the  suitable  oc- 
cupation of  your  idle  hours,  I  will  point  you 
to  the  true  field  for  your  philanthropy ;  the 
unsupplied  wants  of  your  own  people  of  Eng- 
land. In  view  of  your  palaces,  there  is  mis- 
ery and  suffering  enough  to  excite  your  most 
active  sympathies.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
lately,  that  there  were  in  the  city  of  London 
alone,  100,000  persons  who  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing without  knowing  where  or  how  they  were 
to  obtain  their  <  daily  bread : '  and  I  remem- 
ber, also,  somewhere  to  have  seen,  that  the 
Eleemosynary  establishment  of  England, 
costs  annually  iS10,000,000  sterUn^-^a  sum 
greater  than  that  expended  by  this  frugal  and 
economical  government  of  ours,  with  its  army 
and  navy,  and  civil  and  diplomatic  list. 
Surely,  surely,  here  is  a  field  large  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  the  most  generous  sympa- 
thy, the  most  unbounded  charity.  Go,  my 
good  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  on  an  embassy 
of  mercy  to  the  poor,  the  stricken,  the  hun- 
gry and  the  naked  of  your  own  land^-cast  in 
their  laps  the  superflux  of  your  enormous 


wealth ;  a  single  jewel  from  your  haiPi  a  sin- 
gle gem  from  your  dress  would  relieve  many 
a  poor  female  of  England,  who  is  now  cold, 
and  shivering,  and  destitute.  Enter  the  abode 
of  desolation  and  want,  and  cause  squalid 
wretchedness  to  put  on  one  smile  of  comfort, 
perhaps  the  first  one  which  has  lighted  vsp  its 
face  for  a  life-time.    Leave  it  to  the  women 
of  the  South  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their 
dependants,  while  you  take  care  of  your  own« 
The  negro  of  the  South  lives  sumptuously  in 
comparison  with  the  100,000  of  the  white 
population  of  London.  He  is  clothed  warmly 
in  winter,  and  has  his  meat  twice  daily,  with- 
out stint  of  bread.     Have  your  working  men , 
women  and  children,  as  well  clothed  and  as 
well  fed,  and  then  go  to  the  serfs  of  Russia 
and  the  negroes  of  America.    No,  I  recant 
the  advice.    To  the  serfs  of  Russia  you  will 
not  go.    That  is  an  European  afiaii^— the  af- 
fair of  a  high  and  imperial  monarch,  and  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  aristocracy.    The  poor 
serf  may  toil  and  labor,  and  stretch  his  heart 
strings  until  they  crack  in  agony,  and  yet  the 
noble  ladies  of  England  will  express  no  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  present  no  address  to 
their  sisters  of  Russia  upon  the  subject  of 
serfdom.    You  will,  in  no   event,   disturb 
yourselves  with  the  past,  present  or  future 
condition  of  the  serf.    The  newspaper  press 
would  admonish  you  of  the  danger  of  inter- 
fering in  that  quarter,  and  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas will  go  unquestioned  as  to  the  manner 
and  extent  of  his  royal  sway.     But,  I  return 
to  your  subject— the  State  of  slavery  in  our 
Southern  State^-and  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Southern  heart 
is  different  from  your  own  in  its  sympathies 
and  emotions.    Believe  me,  that  the  human 
heart  is  quite  as  susceptible  with  us,  as  with 
you.    Moralists,  and  dealers  in  fiction,  may 
artfully  overdraw  and  give  false  coloring,  as 
they  are  licensed  to  do ;  but  be  not  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  the  heart  of  man  or  wo- 
man, on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  either 
more  obdurate  or  cruel,  than  on  yours.  There 
is  no  reason,  then,  why  you  should   leave 
your  fellow  subjects  in  misery  at  home,  in 
order  to  take  your  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
black  man  on  the  plantations  of  America. 
Even  if  you  are  horror-stricken  at  the  highl^r 
colored  picture  of  human  distress,  incident  to 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  pa- 
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lents,  and  children  under  our  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery—*  thing,  by  the  way,  of  rare  oc- 
carrence  among  us,  and  then  attended  by 


mentless,  sheds  drops  of  agony  over  the  heart- 
rending scene.  Spare  from  the  well-fed  ne- 
groes of  these  States,  one  drop  of  your  su- 


peculiar  circumstances — ^you  have  no  occa- !  perabounding  sympathy,  to  pour  into  that 
skill  to  leave  your  own  land  for  a  similar,  and  ■  bitter  cup  which  is  overrunning  with  sorrow 
still  harsher,  and  more  unjust  exercise  of;  and  with  tears.  Poor,  suffering,  down-trod- 
mthority.  Go,  and  arrest  the  proceedings  of  j  den  Ireland!  land  of  poetry  and  song,  of 
yoor  admiralty !  Throw  your  charities  be- !  noble  feeling  and  generous  emotions — ^birth- 
tween  poor  Jack  and  the  press-gang !  He ;  place  of  the  warrior,  the  statesman,  the  ora- 
ks  fought  the  battles  of  England  all  over  |  tor — there  is  no  room  for  you  in  the  sympa- 
the  seas.  He  was  at  the  Nile.  He  bled  and  thizing  hearts  of  the  women  of  England, 
conquered  at  Trafalgar.  He  caught  your  gal-  Let  the  Celtic  race  be  driven,  by  starvation, 
hnt  Nelson  in  his  arms  as  he  was  falling  on  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  its  exodus 
tie  bloody  deck ;  received  his  last  breath,  and  j  would  be  regarded  not  with  sorrow,  but  with 
coosigned  his  remains  to  the  bosom  of  St.  'joy  and  gladness  by  the  secret  heart  of  Eng- 
Paol's  Cathedral.  He  has  made  England .  land.  '' Religious  toleration"  is  but  an  un- 
wlitt  she  is,  great  and  powerful.  Shall  he '  meaning  phrase  with  the  people  of  Great 
not,  after  all  this,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  Britain — it  extends  not  beyond  the  lips.     A 

sushine  of  home,  with  his  wife  and  little  difference  in  creed  has  been  the  death-blow 

'  j 

ones,  for  a  single  day  ?    He  has  perilled  his  to  Ireland. 


life  for  England — ^he  has  returned  from  a  five 


I  reason  not  with  you  on  the  subject  of 


years'  absence  in  distant  seas — his  wife  and  i  our  domestic  institutions.     Such  as  they  are. 


dildren  look  with  rapture  upon  his  wcather- 
betten  countenance-^he  holds  the  loved  ones 
in  his  embrace;  but  the  press-gang  comes. 


they  are  ours.  "  We  fear  the  Greeks  though 
bearing  presents."  Never  was  adage  more 
applicable — although    professing   friendship 


and  his  fitful  dream  of  happiness  is  over.     If,  and  sympathy,  we  cannot  consent  that  Eng- 
be  resists,  there  are  fetters  for  his  limbs!    If  i  land  shall  mix  herself  up  with  our  concerns. 


be  talks  of  England's  proudly  boasted  com- 
BQii  law,  there  is  no  law  for  him.  Magna 
Cbarti  is  a  farce,  and  the  Petition  of  Right  a 
Bockery,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Gro,  sis- 
ters of  England,  to  your  Queen,  your  Prime 
Ibiister,  jrour  Parliament  and  your  Courts, 
iftd  isk  their  interference  to  arrest  this  moral 
ttd  political  iniquity,  and  you  will  be  told, 
"Woman  should  have  no  concern  with  poli- 
tic»-4>ack  to  your  drawing-rooms  and  nurse- 
ries." 

fot  another  subject  quite  as  fruitful  of 
empathy,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  con- 
Aticm  of  Ireland,  with  its  population  but  re- 
cently starring  for  food,  which  was  freely 
Rpplied  from  our  granaries,  and  at  this  mo- 
Bteat  craving  mercy  from  avaricious  land- 
lords, who,  to  extend  the  area  of  grazing 
linds,  are  levelling  their  humble  cottages  to 
tbe  ground,  and  sending  them  forth  to  die 
tfoa  the  public  highways.  Women  of  Eng- 
kod!  go  thither  with  your  tender  charities. 
There,  on  the  roadside,  sinks  an  attenuated 
tad  exhausted  mother,  still  straining  her  per- 
iihiiig  child  to  her  breast,  while  the  unhappy 
boriwid  and  &iher,  himself  foodless  and  rai- 


We  prefer  to  work  out  our  own  destiny. 
When  she  might  have  done  so,  she  gave  not 
relief.  We  asked  her  for  bread,  and  she  gave 
us  a  stone.  The  African,  under  her  policy 
and  by  her  laws,  became  property.  That 
property  has  descended  from  father  to  son, 
and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  Southern 
wealth.  We  desire  no  intrusion  of  advice 
as  to  our  individual  property  rights,  at  home 
or  abroad.  We  meddle  not  with  your  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail,  although  they 
are  obnoxious  to  all  our  notions  of  justice, 
and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Would  the  noble  ladies  of  England  feel  no 
resentment,  if  we  should  address  them  upon 
those  subjects  ?  And  yet  is  there  a  certainty 
that  our  voice  would  not  be  heard  by  the  toil- 
ing and  landless  millions,  in  favor  of  a  sys- 
tem which  we  consider  more  wise,  more  just, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  holy  word  of 
Grod?  We,  however,  preach  no  crusades 
against  aristocratic  establishments.  It  is 
enough  that  we  do  not  allow  them  to  exist 
among  ourselves.  We  are  content  to  leave 
England  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  peculiar 
institutions ;  and  we  insist  upon  the  right  to 
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regulate  ours  without  her  aid.  I  pray  you  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  golden  rule  of  life  is 
for  each  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  and 
let  his  neighbor's  alone !  This  means  peace, 
love,  friendship.  The  opposite  means  ha- 
tred, ill-will,  contention — it  destroys  the 
peace  of  neighborhoods,  and  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  discord  among  nations.  I  must  also 
say  to  you  frankly,  that  we  regard  England 
as  an  indifferent  adviser  on  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery.  Her  statesmanship,  if  it  be 
judged  by  her  course  of  policy  in  regard  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  would  give  her  no 
exalted  position,  unless,  indeed,  fanaticism 
be  a  good  adviser,  and  ruin  and  desolation,  ev- 
idences of  a  wise  and  sound  policy.  No,  we 
prefer  to  follow  our  own  conception  of  what 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  do.  Our  eyes  are  turned 
across  the  ocean;  not  in  the  direction  of 
England,  but  to  Africa.  The  footprints  of 
our  policy  are  seen  in  the  colonies  there  es- 
established,  already  become  independent 
States — in  the  voluntary  emancipation  of 
slaves  by  our  citizens  as  preparatory  for  emi- 
gration to  Africa — ^a  course  of  emancipation 
which  from  1790  to  1850,  has  increased  our 
table  in  Virginia,  of  free  negroes,  in  the  ratio 
of  301  per  cent,  while  the  white  population 
has  only  increased  102^  per  cent,  and  the 
filaves  but  64}  per  cent.  These  interesting 
statistics,  I  extract  from  a  memorial  recently 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  ask- 
ing additional  aid  to  further  the  colonization 
of  freed  negroes  in  Liberia.  Thus  we  seek 
to  retribute  the  wrongs  done  by  England  to 
Africa,  by  returning  civilization  for  barba- 
rism—Christianity for  idolatry.  We  desire 
no  such  boon  as  England  bestowed  on  her 
Islands — no  blight  so  abiding,  no  mildew  so 
destructive— no  ultimate  war  between  the 
races,  bloody,  desolating,  and  finally  annihi- 
lating. Steam  is  conquering  distance,  and 
Africa  will  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to 
our  shores  with  each  revolving  year — and 
the  results  of  a  policy,  at  once  wise  and  dis- 
creet, commencing  with  slaveholding  Vir- 
ginia, and  extensively  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  will  claim,  sooner 
or  later,  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

America  might  love  England  if  England 
would  permit  her.  A  common  descent,  a 
common  language,  mutual  interests,  and  to  a 
great  extent  a  common  heritage  of  freedom, 


should  draw  the  two  nations  together.    The 
disposition  of  the  Southern  mind  (I  speak 
what  I  do  know)  is  to  cultivate  the  dosest 
friendship  with  England.    Nearly  all  of  the 
Southern  people  are  the  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers.     They  have  kindred  blood,  al- 
most unmixed  by  emigration,  flowing  in  their 
veins.    Their  interests  lead  them  to  cherish 
the  principles  of  free  trade.     Their  cotton, 
their  rice,  and  other  productions  of  the  soil, 
find  extensive   markets  in   Great  Britain. 
They  would  have  them  still  more  free— -still 
more  widely  open.    For  myself,  when  I  haYe 
visited  England,  it  has  been  with  emotioni 
of  reverence  growing  out  of  the  recollections 
of  the  historic  page.    Westminster  Abbey, 
with  its  undying  memorials— the  noble  mon- 
uments of  the  past  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  country-— the  very  ruins  spoke  of  an 
ancestry  alike  dear  to  the  American  and 
Englishman.     My  intermixture  of  Scotch 
blood,  derived  from  a  leader  of  two  Scottish 
clans,  who  lost  life,  castle,  and  estate  in  the 
wars  of  King  Charlie,  with  the  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  no  degree  abated  my  ardor  and 
enthusiasm,  when  I  looked  upon  these  mem- 
ories of  the  mighty  past,  in  which  so  many 
of  us  here  claim  a  common  interest  with 
you.    But,  if  Engiand  will  sever  these  ties ; 
if,  instead  of  cultivating  good  feeling  with 
us,  she  chooses  rather  to  subject  us  to  taunt, 
to  ridicule,  to  insult  in  its  grossest  form; 
and,  above  all,  improperly  to  interfere  in  our 
domestic  afilairs ;— if  she  scatters  her  nobility 
among  us,  first  to  share  our  hospitality  and 
then  to  abuse  us ; — ^if,  what  is  still  worse, 
she  sends  her  emissaries,  in  the  per8<nis  of 
members  of  Parliament,  to  stir  up  our  people 
to  mutiny  and  revolt  ;^f,  what  is  quite  as 
objectionable,  her  public  press  shall  incite 
her  women,  and  the  more  illustrious  for  birth 
the  worse  it  makes  the  matter,  to  address  us 
homilies  on  justice,  humanity,  and  philan- 
thropy, as  if  we  had  not,  like  themselves,  the 
advantage  of  civilization,  and  the  lights  of 
Christianity ;  with  all  the  desire  to  cultivate 
relations  of  undying  amity,  the  men  of  the 
United  States,  deriving  their  spirit  from  their 
mothers  and  their  wives,  may  be  forced  into 
the  adoption  of  a  very  different  feeling  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain. 

JULIA  GARDINER  TYLER. 
SBxawooD  FoRKfT,  Viaoivu,  Jav.  24, 1853. 
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WfnetwM,  Ltieegterahire,  Boston  :  Tickoor,  Reed 
aul  Fields.    1863L 

Voices  from  tbz  MouirTAiirs  and  from  the  Crowd. 
JBy  Ciurlks  Mackat.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  and 
raids.   1853.    [FitHn  A.  Morris,  97  Main  StreeU 

Mr.  Fields  is  par  excdUnee  the  publisher  of  poets.  Un- 
der the  qoiet  QoiULer  garb  of  his  beautiful  Editions,  we 
kre  made  the  acquaintance  of  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
Boif  Tsylor  and  Stoddard,  Holmes  and  Saxe,  and  found 
4e&Aie  ssntimsat,  seosiHHis  imagery  and  irresistible  fun 
locoaaort  sqoallj  well  with  brown  muslin  and  white  linen, 
latbe  atoie  decorous  habiliments,  two  new  verse  makers 
an  Dosr  iotrodaced  to  our  notice,  either  of  whom  is  the 
RpfSMntaiite  of  a  distinct  phase  of  ppetk  character. 

Mr.  Aifeid  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England* 
and  bis  ferses  are  pervaded  with  the  devotional  spirit  that 
be6t9  his  calling.  He  has  a  very  musical  expression,  and 
his  wntin^  show  the  hand  of  the  meditative  student,  but 
ha  lacks  iwth  the  wis  vivida  and  the  imaginative  atmos- 
p^  of  the  true  po«t.  His  muse  seems  a  YBry  modest, 
nbdusd  sort  of  body,  who  never  moves  but  in  an  ambling 
P*ea  along  sequestered  and  silent  paths,  and  certainly 
serer  boonds  over  the  purple  hills,  aor  reaches  the  glow- 
isf  saiRmt  of  the  mountain.  In  the  preiiace  to  the  pro- 
mt sditioa  sf  hia  poems,  Mr.  AUbrd  diacoorsee  sensibly 
Bid  pisassatly  on  poetry  and  art,  and  says  some  hand- 
soioe  tluip  of  American  bards,  from  whom  he  predicts 
"(be  rise  of  a  genuine  new  school  of  English  poetry.*' 
To  lee  oarreaden  see  bow  gracefully  and  touchingly  be 
eas  tersify,  we  give  place  to  a  pretty  little  poem,  called 

UU)T  MART. 

Thoa  watt  fiur.  Lady  Mary, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun : 
And  fairer  yet  thou  mightest  be^ 

Thy  youth  was  but  begun  : 
Thiae  eye  was  aoft  and  glancing. 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue; 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 

Fell  lighter  than  the  dew. 

They  fi>and  thee.  Lady  Mary^ 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast* 
Even  as  thou  hadst  been  praying. 

At  thine  hour  of  rest : 
The  cold  pale  moon  was  shining 

On  thy  cold  pale  cheek. 
And  the  mom  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 

They  carved  thee,  Lady  Mary, 

All  of  pore  white  stone, 
With  thy  palms  npon  thy  bieast, 

lo  the  chancel  all  alone : 
Asid  I  saw  thee  when  the  winter  mora 

Shone  on  thy  marble  cheek. 
When  the  mom  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 


But  thou  kneelf  St,  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Among  the  perfect  spirits. 

In  the  landof  rest : 
Thou  art  even  as  they  took  thee 

At  thine  hour  of  prayer, 
Save  the  glory  that  is  on  thee 

From  the  Sun  that  shineth  there* 

We  shall  see  thee.  Lady  Mary, 

On  that  shore  unknown, 
A  pure  and  happy  angel. 

In  the  presence  of  the  throne; 
We  shall  see  thee  when  the  light  divine 

Plays  (rashly  on  thy  cheek. 
And  the  resnrrection  morning 

Hath  just  begun  to  break. 

Mr.  Mackay  ia  better  known  to  American  readers  thaa 
Mr.  AUbrd,  by  reason  of  several  pieces  of  rhyme  that  bava 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  under  his  signature- 
such  for  instance  as  ** There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys!" 
and  '*Grub,  little  molesygrub  under  ground,  there's  sun- 
shine in  the  sky.**  Mr.  Mackay  has  great  tact  in  the  man- 
agement of  verse  and^gles  in  a  lively  way  enough,  but 
as  a  poet  we  think  him  sadly  wanting  in  imagination.  In 
the  frequent  employment  of  the  refrain  and  the  popular 
nature  of  his  sentimeain,  he  seems  to  imitate  Beranger; 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  simply  that  Beranger*a 
chamont  bum  with  the  impassioned  fervor,  and  flash  with 
the  unmistakable  ray  of  divimty,  while  Mr.  Mackay*a 
songs  are  cold  and  lustreless  and  prosaic.  They  are 
good  stump  speeches,  arranged  in  long  and  short  metre 
— nothing  more.  Again,  we  think  Mr.  Mackay  sometimea 
strives  after  the  Tennysonian  in  fancy,  but  with  even  less 
aoceess.  The  NintButher§  has  certainly  the  look  of 
having  been  suggested  by  7%e  Dream  of  Fair  WomeH, 
but  the  two  productions  are  as  little  alike  as  the  pebble 
and  the  pearl.  The  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  ori- 
ginal, are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  copyist. 

Some  of  Mr.  Mackay*s  versified  discourses  are  my  ef- 
fective. We  give  one,  which  has  won  upon  us  quite  sin- 
gularly.   It  IB  called 

CLEON   AND   I. 

Cleon  hath  a  million  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  1 ; 

Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace. 

In  a  cottage  I ; 

Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes. 

Not  a  penny  I; 

Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain  ia 

Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  trae,  possesseth  acres. 

But  the  landscape  I; 

Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yialdeth 

Money  cannot  buy. 

Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness. 

Freshening  vigor  I ; 

He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian, 

Richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur^ 
Free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  dozen  doctors. 
Need  of  none  have  I : 
Health-sttmiunded,  care-^vironed» 
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Cleon  fears  to  die ; 

Death  ma^  come,  he'll  find  me  ready, 

Happier  mau  am  I. 

CleoD  sees  no  charms  in  Nature, 

In  a  daisy  I ; 

Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing 

In  the  sea  and  sky ; 

Nature  sings  to  me  forever, 

Earnest  listener  I; 

State  for  state,  with  all  attendants, 

Who  would  change? — Not  I. 


Thx  Moral  ahd  Historical  Worxj  or  Lord  Ba- 
COH,  IndwUng  hit  Estityg,  Apopkihegmt,  WUdom  uftke 
AneietUg,  New  AiUmiU  and  lAfe  of  Henry  ike  Seventh, 
With  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  and  Notes,  hy 
Joieph  Devey,  M.  A.  London,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  1852.  New  York:  Bangs, 
Bros.  Sc  Co.    [From  J .  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

The  essays  of  Loid  Bacon,  in  our  judgment,  embody 
more  of  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  uninspired  volume,  and  if  the  Sage  of  Veru> 
lam  had  written  nothing  else — if  the  Novum  Organon  and 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  had  never  been  given  to 
the  world — his  name  would  be  enshrined  among  the  gods 
of  intellect.  Certainly  there  is  no  book  in  the  English 
library  more  suggestive,  or  from  which  the  student  can 
derive  more  real  knowledge.  It  is  a  rich  placer  in  which 
the  sterling  ore  lies  packed  away,  and  where  one  can  dig 
and  dig  again.  The  Apophthegms  are  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  the  essays,  and  the  History  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  is  a  quaint  and  condensed  narrative,  as  valuable 
for  its  political  reflections,  as  interesting  for  its  style. 

Altogether,  the  present  volume  of  Bohn*s  Standard  Li- 
brary,  resembles  one  of  those  rare  essences  of  the  East,  in 
which  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers  have  been  com- 
pacted into  a  few  drops. 


all  who  read  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  wherein  hive 
been  published  so  many  of  his  speechaa  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  eloquent  invocation  of  the  God  of  Battles 
and  impassioned  tribute  to  the  Sword,  in  bis  Speech  at 
Dublin,  July  1846,  were  admired  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  and  if  the  volumes  now  before  us  coo- 
tained  nothing  else  than  this,  it  would  be  eagerly  bou^bt 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Red  field  has 
done  well  to  issue  it,  in  so  acceptable  a  style. 


El  Inoxirioso  Hidalgo  Dov  Quijotb  Dx  La  Mak- 
CHA.  Nueva  Edition^  Carregida  f  Anoiada  Per 
Don  Eugenio  De  Odboo.  Nueva-Yoris :  Por  D.  Ap- 
leton  y  Compania.  1853.  [From  Nash  &  Woodbouss. 
139  Main  Street. 

A  handsome  edition  of  the  unrivalled  work  of  Cervantes 
in  the  Original  Spanish,  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  all  scholars.  It  is  rendered  the  more  valua- 
ble by  the  notes  and  emendations  of  the  Editor,  Don  Ett- 
genio  de  Ochoa,  who  seems  to  have  performed  his  labor 
with  care  and  judgment. 


The  Gxhtlx  Shepherd.  A  Pastoral  Comedt.  By 
Allan  Rahsat.  With  a  Life  ef  (he  Author ,  &c. 
New  York :  William  Gowans.  1852.  [From  J.  W. 
Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

This  little  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains 
a  spirited  portrait  of  the  old  Scotch  wigmaker,  and  poet. 
It  was  the  glory  of  Allan  Ramsay,  in  worthy  companion- 
ship with  Burns,  to  have  invested  Scotland,  its  barren 
hills,  its  rude  dialect  and  its  unlettered  peasantry,  with  a 
poetic  interest  that  neither  the  satire  of  Churehill  nor  the 
oracular  scorn  of  Dr.  Johnson  could,  in  any  degree,  lessen 
or  eflTace.  Of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  we  need  of  course  say 
nothing.  The  best  critics,  from  Tennant  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
have  united  in  assigning  it  a  high  place  in  pastoral  litera- 
ture, and  it  will  therefore  always  be  sought  for.  The  stu- 
dent of  Scottish  poetry  ceruinly  could  not  wish  to  have  it 
in  a  fairer  edition  than  that  now  before  us. 


Speeches  op  the  Legislatits  IitoEPEifDEircB  or 
Ireland.  With  Introductory  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  Redfield,  110  and  112  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.  1853.  [From  J.  W.  Randoljih,  121 
Main  Street. 

The  flowing  rhetoric  of  this  Irish  orator  is  familiar  to 


A  Funeral  Oration,  on  the  Character,  Life,  and  Pub- 
lic Service*  ^Henrt  Clat.  Delivered  in  CinciDoati, 
Nov.  2,  1852,  at  the  request  of  the  Clay  Monumenul 
Association  of  Ohio.  By  Charlee  Anderson,  Cincin- 
nati.   Ben  Franklin  Office  Print.    1852. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Ufe  and  Charaeier  of  Daniel 
Webster.  By  ff.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D,  Philadel- 
phia.    Joseph  M.  Wilson.    228  Chestnnt  StieeL  1853. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  author  of  the  addreM  fint  named 
above,  is  an  eminent  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Bar  and 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  scbolanhip.  His  re- 
view of  the  life  and  genius  of  Mr.  Clay  is  written  with 
force  and  elegance  and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  appreciatioo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman*8  Discourse  on  Webster  ii 
marked  with  the  same  profound  insight  into  human  char- 
acter, and  the  same  rhetorical  excellence,  that  have  beea 
so  much  commended  in  his  previons  published  pulpit 
compositions.  It  was  issued  in  the  beautiful  pamphlet 
form  which  now  challenges  our  imprimatur,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  the  most  eminent  citisens  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  have  thereby  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
the  public. 


A  FuNZRAL  Discourse  OR  <k«/>eaA0/'RoBKRT  Craig, 
Esq .,  of  Roanoke,  late  a  Member  of  Ike  Vtrginia  House 
of  Delegates.  Preached,  by  request  of  his  family,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  9, 
1853.  By  Rev.  T,  V.  Moore.  Richmond:  Mac&r* 
land  &L  FerguBSon,  Printers.    1853. 

Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  fint  pulpit  oraton  in  this  coon*  < 
try,  and  the  present  discourse  is  one  in  which  his  best^ 
powera  are  effectively  displayed.  Such  men  an  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  cause  of  public  morality  and  true 
religion,  and  were  there  more  such  in  the  ranks  oi  the 
Church  in  America,  it  would  be  better  for  us  as  a  nation 
before  God.  The  membera  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
have  done  well  in  giving  this  disconrse  to  the  public. 
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lis  0\  THE  HOIINS  OF  TOBY. 

6t  to  fta¥  tpfMjvii^i 


Pimdar. 


PREFACC • 


se  days  of  confessions — when  opium 
the  person  of  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
ty  women  in  the  person  of  Miss  Par- 
d  their  legitimate  exponent — why 
t  we,  Tob^y  stand  forward  preemi- 
.e  representative  and  incarnation  of 
e  and  respectable  portion  of  humani- 
t ugly  men?  Why  shall  not  said  Toby 
e  reminiscences  of  his  infancy  and 
id  the  sober  ponderings  of  his  graver 
Ad  echo  and  the  club  say,  ''  Why 
?"  And  yet  it  requires  considera- 
less  for  us  to  give  a  complete  narra- 
rhat  things  have  happened  unto  us ; 
e  language  of  a  hero  of  old, 


**  iiiPOy  jftva,  fttnovSafitp 
ywtuxif  uXf oay  /ic. 

do  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  rend 
ic  bosom  with  the  record  of  our 


UfB  umredresned  mud  iosolu  unareoged ; 


*» 


iigh  we  are  certain  that  some  por- 
our  confessions  when  made  public, 
lain  the  ear  of  millions  in  shudder- 
nthy,"  yet  we  shrink  not  from  the 
',  merely  pausing  to  remark  that  we 
:e  quotation  or  digression,  and  shall 
rate  that  we  can  do  without  these 
ble  expletives,  we  proceed  to  close 
ice  with  our  title — viz : 

CSSIOirS     OP     AN     UGLT     MAN; 
Beimg  mm  Inqmirf 

THB  CAUSES  AVD  BFFKCTS  OP  (7GL1VKSS ; 

WiA  Dimtra  RefUettQiu  Thereupon: 
i  Aeewmmi  tf  tke  Preaemi  Comdition  mmd  Prot- 
VGLY  MEN  im  tkit   Csumtr^,  (the  whole 
frooi  qaotalioa  and  digreuion,)  with  $ome  Ctm' 
»9idre9$ed  ta  our  ftlUnh^tufferert, 


CHAPTER L 

When  we  wrote  the  title  above,  we  had 
not  considered  how  extremely  short  would 
be  our  chapter  on  the  causes  of  ugliness — 
**  res  est  notissimch-^ausa  laid** — we  can  only 
say,  that  while  it  is  an  established  fact, 
founded  on  what  the  most  rigorous  disciple 
of  Locke  would  consider  the  best  evidence, 
viz :  sensation  and  perception  ;  yet,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  are  as  yet  hidden  from 
our  ken.  But,  while  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject must  be  summarily  dismissed,  the  next 
topic,  viz — the  effects  of  ugliness,  expands 
itself  before  our  vision  with  infinite  ampli- 
tude, and  we  can  approach  it  only  by  piece- 
meal as  it  were,  remembering  that  *'  History, 
(and  consequently  biography,)  is  Philosophy 
teaching  by  example."  Now  we  know  no 
man's  life  so  well  as  we  do  our  own ;  and  we 
shall  commence  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
our  reminiscences — a  sort  of  resume  of  the 
various  **  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field"  that  have  befallen  us  during  our  peri- 
patoundings  and  periscopountings  in  this 
life. 


CHAPTER  IL 

No  roar  of  cannon  ushered  in  the  dawn  of 
the  sixteenth  October,  18 — .  No  **  trum- 
peter spoke  to  the  cannoneer  without" — no 
"  cannon  to  the  heavens" — no  national  con- 
vulsion testified  to  the  increase  in  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Federal  Government:  unher- 
alded, though  not  perhaps  unexpected,  we 
crept  into  this  phase  of  existence  called  life, 
in  a  small  cabin  of  the  Old  Dominion — "a 
youth  to  fortune  and  to  luck  unknown."  And 
we  cannot  discover  that  Nature  evinced  any 
sympathy  with  our  advent.  No  earthquakes 
shook  the  ground  ;  no  comets  blazed  in  the 
heavens — we  were  the  sole  "  portent  dire" 
that  appeared  on  that  day :  and  the  only  hint 
of  our  forthcoming,  that  was  furnished  by 
science,  literature  or  art,  is  to  be  found 
in  the    almanac    for    the  year«  where,  in 


^«i.XlX— 17. 


ISO 


Wrinkles  on  the  Horns  of  Toby, 


[March, 


the  meteorological  column  opposite  Oct.  16,  i  Memories  of  Childhood  !  so  sweet  and  so 
may  be  seen  the  announcement — **  ugly  solemn — ^this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the 
weather."     Tliis  was  before    the    days    of  place  to  bring  you  from  your  quiet  rest. 


Davy  Richardson,  and  the  art  of  divination, 
like  that  of  painting  on  glass,  was  still  extant. 


A  discerning  public  will  pardon  us  for  ma- 
king an  "Ato/tw'*  of  some  two  lustra^  when 


Of  our  early  days  we  know  but  little — ,  we  inform  them  that  during  that  period  we 
our  fame  having  not  yet  quite  sufficiently  ex-  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  We  encoun- 
panded,  to  render  it  important  to  fish  up  the  tered  the  usual  number  of  '*  lickings"  at 
pristine  efforts  of  our  genius.  We  outselfi school;  we  wept  the  usual  amount  of  "briny 
remember  only  one  incident  of  our  incipient  tears"  over  the  third  declension:  with  the 
literary  career — and  this  grew  out  of  a  certain !  aid  and  countenance  of  our  short-tailed  cur, 


mental  idiosyncrasy-— a  philosophic  skepti- 
cism as  to  form  in  letters — whereby  we  were 
not  unfrequently  led  to  ignore  the  important 
distinction  between  b  and  (/,  to  the  great  ob- 
scuration and  mystification  of  those  passa- 
ges in  the  writings  of  celebrated  authors  to 


we  treed  as  jnany  cats  as  any  boy  of  our 
times :  we  ascended  *'  quantum  suff"  of 
"  the  fruit  trees  of  North  America,"  and  we 
*'  fit"  a  vast  number  of  hornets'  nests :— - 
(Speaking  of  fruit  trees  and  hornets'  nests, 
we  may  remark,  *' par  parentheses^'  and  with 


which  our  earlier  elocutionary  labors  were '  all  modesty,  that  we  were  a  perfect*  Lou- 
devoted.  We  can  scarcely  think  without  don  in  regard  to  the  one ;  while  we  were  a 
laughing  of  the  blunder  we  made — the  supe-  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  as  touching  the  other.) 
rior  limit  of  elocutional  transgression — which  Historic  impartiality  compels  us  also  to  state 
finally  set  us  right  about  S  and  ^.  Those  that  we  were  "some"  after  cats.  Those 
were  happy  days :  when  we  think  thereon, ; "  deeds  of  high  emprise"  are,  however,  un- 
we  remember  the  words  of  Cona — "  The  recorded,  and  we  shall  not  allude  U>  them 
thougiits  of  former  years  glide  over  my  soul  more, 

like  swiA  shooting  meteors  over  Ardven'sj  'MesttU 

gk>oniy  vale."     How  clearly  comes  up  the  ShouM  say  thai  we  are  proud*' 

image  of  the  room  in  which  we  children  used  j 

to  sport  in  the  dim  firelight  on  winter  even- '  The  time  when  an  ugly  man  begins  to  shine 
ings:  the  abominable  exercises  in  mental  "**^*  '^ar?',"  and  "tn  propria  persona:' 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  system  of  Pes-  is  when  he  arrives  at  that  age  when  he  would 
taloaxi,  whom  at  that  time  we  considered  a  ««"«  ^^^  himself  agreeable  to  the  other 
ecourge  to  the  rising  generaUon-^  indeed  ^^^^  especially  when  there  is  some  "bright 
he  proved  to  some  of  u^-putting  cause  for  particular  star"  of  a  giri  m  whose  eyes  he 
eflect  as  we  have  the  right  to  do:  and  then  <*«^ires  to  find  favor:  and  of  such  stars  we 
the  long  ij^Tdks  and  talks  we  had  in  the  fields:  *>*^«  ^»d  »  ^*^«  galaxy— yea,  an  hemis- 
the  bUsiun.<peakable  of  sheep-shearing  Ume:  P>*^^»  ^^*^*^  ^*^  propose  to  catalogue  ac- 
the  glorv  of  hogtails— the  ine«able  satisfac-  cording  to  the  most  approved  systems  of  mod- 
tion  of  trapping  hms  in  gums,  and  aU man-  ^m  astronomy;  giving  their  right  ascension 
ner  of  irias.  '  *^^  alwavs  their  declination — ^with  the  exact 


**  S<(ill  M  r«r«  of  Mialislii  stealuif  , 

Swtxet  «»  ohinieA  ttf  l«w  bc'Us  p«aU«f 

Wlw«  ♦T*  laJk«  awar— > 
8*4  M  «i«Kl»  «t  vijclii  Hi«t  Moan, 

vafe  a^awMtn  •  wcaBocT. 
A%  lli«  »HaWani»  ^hh  tW  HaatiNi 

H«4e  a«  ^^^  rtww  IkIm — 
Aa  ^li^  W))«  wImhm  i«Mi<«*  ilie  «rMi 

IWI  a««l  Ml  llM'ai^M^—     * 
A*  tW  awM  « >»«S  ora«»  n»  *«V 
W1m«  rW-  «!»»  »«.»*  m^ak  iIk  alky. 


'  time  of  transit  across  our  meridian— -deter- 
mined srenerallv  bv  from  two  to  three  obser- 

■  vations,  with  a  siderial  clock  having  a  mer* 

'  cwrial  pendulum  and  a  dead  beat  escapemenif 
equal  to  any  ever  made  by  Hardy,  Molyneux 
or  FrcMis'hara.     We  do  not  propose  immedl- 

jately  to  commence  this  undertaking,  which 

we  fore^s^e^  would  be  of  vast  aid  and  com- 
I 

!     •  KmiTIt  «v  wHt  Kc«  fwi^on  oT  Mr.  J.  T.  Headley  for 

•jqnc  ^  wv«^  9«  o:Va :  for  we  c<«a»i«r  that  bf  employ 

»;iM^  «T  la  «»ra  ei^pw!  ?riaai  as  *  a  frrfed  carpet  of  corpse? ," 

Ite  lMt«  wi«>»ir4  a  sew  wwAe  ol'  coaveyiag  the  idea  of  a 

I  avx-^^^er  <4'  aaitrtaMilr  i*«a>rd — aad  that  ha  has  a  pat- 

.'TM  la  hM  M^ftti  la  w^Bcli  ii«  hava  ao  oopj-rii^ht. 


wtDtific  atUinmenta,"  will  be  thanklully 
toted  and  acknowledged.     The  following  is 
Mr  contemplated  arrangement ; 
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Ibrt  to  many  ingenuous  youth — not  to  say  I  We  were  ofTering  some  remarks  on  the 
iiijthing  of  its  opening  to  the  man  of  sci-  determination  of  the  epaet,  as  we  shall  call 
■nee  an  entirely  new  department  of  ^derial ,  it,  of  an  ugly  man ;  and  omitting  any  further 
islroDomy.  But  we  contemplate  waiting  for  digression,  we  will  go  right  in  "  medias  res," 
k  new  edition  of  the  Wiirhington  Cata-  as  we  did  go  when  we  were  a  youth  of  some 
lopie,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Amerif-an  sixteen  summers.  We  had  but  lately  indued 
Stulicil  Alraanac,  Wc  also  foresee  that  it  the  tnga  eirHia,  being  hithorto  what  a  Roman 
■ill  be  a  work  of  some  labor — and  we  here  would  call,  " prtriextaius,"  that  is,  we  won 
(oly  allude  to  it  with  the  view  of  giving  a  roundabouts  and  went  barefoot  in  the  sum- 
^cimen  and  soliciting  subscription-^:  any  me r.  As  we  say,  we  had  just  passed  from 
BIjestions  also  with  regard  to  form  and  man-  the  chrysalis  state  ;  and  our  feelings,  as  we 
KTof  pubhcation,  from  any  "  gentleman  of  viewed  ourself,  in  our  new  guise,  may  be  bet- 
ter imagined  tlian  described.  It  is,  however, 
the  part  of  the  philosopher  to  illustrate  his 
subject  by  analogies  drawn  from  every  day 
'phenomena:  this  has  hitherto  been  done  on 
the  principle  of  resemblance  :  we  shall  stHko 
out  anew  track,  however, — a  sort  of  paradox* 
ical  analogy  by  antithesis — ftnd  we  hope  to  b« 
understood  perfectly,  when  we  say  that  our 
feelings  might  have  been  likened  to  those  of 
a  tadpole,  whonewlydivestedof  tail,  and  en- 
dowed witb  luqgs  and  legs,  for  the  first  time 
hops, 

"  TitpaiCotoi  pauiv  flifpof  opfafipor 

and  hears  himself  croak. 

CHAPTER  III. 
■■MnaDii-uqu'ileillerribln, 
Sm  wiihnlf  m'oni  fiiil  peiir,  mais  unp  peiir  horrible. 
El  Jamaie  jc  ne  vi<i  un  |>lu>  hidpiix  ClirrikD." 

Mature,  L'Eeolt  da  Frmme:  II.  3. 

Our  first  exploit  in  the  female  line,  was 
when  we  were  departing  from  the  paternal 
roof  to  seek  our  fortune  among  Greek  verbs 
and  the  intricacies  of  mathematics.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  hitherto  we  were  some> 
what  in  the  category  of  that  "rose  In  the 
desert,"  whereof  poets  rhyme  and  females 
sing— or  of  those  "  gems  of  purest  ray  se- 
rene," which,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
are  hidden  "  in  the  dark  unfathomable  caves 
of  ocean."  Howbeit,  we  had  not  as  jet  risen 
sufficiently  above  the  public  horizon  for  it  to 
be  determined  "what  manner  of  man"  we 
were.  "In  short,"  our  apocalypse  was  as 
that  of  a  comet  or  other  meteor. 

We  are  a  man  of  few  words — and  we  state 
that  we  fell  deeply,  "madly"  in  love,  with  a 
young  lady,  whom  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, and  "to  fix  theWew"  weahall  c»U 
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damsel  JI.  '<  What  a  fall  was  there,  my 
countrymen."  It  was  a  violent  and  acute 
attack — ^but  not  of  the  chronic  order ;  else 
were  we  not  living  to  tell  the  tale.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  dams|el  j^  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows — good  features,  (ex- 
cept nose,)  dark  eyes,  brown  hair  curling 
around  a  neck  which  was  decidedly  *'  swan- 
like/' a  graceful  carriage,  and  a  voice  which 
we  at  that  time  considered  an  improved  order 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  We  are  ashamed 
to  confess  how  derelict  we  were  to  our  flame. 
We  "  never  told  our  love,  but  let  conceal- 
ment, like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  prey  on  our 
damask  (?)  cheek," — that's  it  exactly — "/jc- 
reant  gut  ante  nos  nostra  dixeruni."  We 
presented  our  fair  with  a  piece  of  music, 
whereon  was  represented  in  all  the  g^ory  of 
lithography,  an  equestrian  female,  apparently 
contemplating  a  large  body  of  very  small 
troops,  who  seemed  to  be  in  that  position 
which  answers  to  the  command  "  eyes  lefl." 
The  amazon  hereinbefore  mentioned,  was  of 
an  antique  and  venerable  conformation,  and, 
taking  her  altogether,  she  seemed,  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one 
of  the  military  and  civil  bulwarks  of  Hano- 
ver,) to  be  "  parading  on  horseback  by  se- 
niority of  rank."  That  piece  of  music  cost 
us  twenty-five  cents  in  current  funds ;  and 
we  conveyed  it  to  its  destination  with  trem- 
bling secresy;  but  although  we  afterwards 
heard  of  its  gracious  acceptance,  we  did'nt 
press  our  suit  any  farther  ;  and  we  have  al- 
ways l)een  puzzled  whether  to  refer  our  com- 
parative coolaess  to  the  efiects  of  Time  and 
remorseless  Fate,  which  hurried  us  away 
from  the  scenes  of  our  early  love  and  blunted 
our  sensibilities  in  the  '^hortus  siccus'^  of 
defunct  languages,  or  more  feasibly  to  the 
depletive  agency  of  that  twenty-five  cents : 
It  relieved  us  wonderfully. 

So  we  went  to  College ;  and.  on  our  way 
thither,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  some 
months  in  a  small  village,  which  we  shall  call 
X ;  and  here  we  had  hardly  gotten  rid  of  our 
former  attachment,  when  we  suddenly  be- 
came a  "  victim"  again.  Now  this  last  time 
we  did  really  fall  in  love :  we  have  never 
since  felt  as  we  did  then-*and  we  don't  ex- 
pect to  "  nother." 

**  'Tnraa  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  llTe'i  dull  aiream.*' 


Whether  it  was  the  romantic  influence  of 
the  time  of  life,  ("  sweet  sixteen,")  or  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  (viz:  summer,)  or  the 
superior  charms  of  damsel  5.,  we  don't  know; 
perhaps  it  was  all  three  combined :  at  any 
rate,  we  "  put  our  foot  in  it"  that  time.     The 
enchantress  who  "stole  my  heart  away." 
was   fair  as  the  rooming ;    eyes   *'  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  such  as  we  have 
only  once  seen  either  before  or  since,  and 
whose  sweet,  glad  expression  jei  haunts  our 
memory ;  aslender  form,  the  ideal  of  grace- 
ful action ;  the  most  winsome  smile,  and  a 
laugh  unlike  all  other  laughs — so  much  so, 
that  when  we  accidentally  hear  a  stray  note 
somewhat  approaching  its  perfection,  we  are 
straightway  transported  to  the  time  when  we 
heard  its  thrilling  music.     We  lived  for  two 
months  or  more  in  an  existence  which  has 
made  us  ever  since  believe  in  the  rose-col- 
ored visions  of  poets.     But  we  "loved  her 
in  vain;"   for  though    she    didn't    exactly 
"leave  us  to  weep,"    yet  it  amounted  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing — ^we  got  no  sat- 
isfaction, other  than  a  small  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, tied  with  a  strand  of  that  "coma  flava," 
the  halo  of  our  dreams.    Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  experienced  what  it  was  "  to  love 
and  not  t>e  loved  again."     Truly,  it  lasted 
but  a  short  time ;  otherwise  we  could'nt  have 
"managed  to  surwive  it:"  as  it  was,  it  re- 
quired some  months  to   restore  us  to  our 
wonted  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  bring  us  to 
that  pitch  of  prowess  at  the  table  for  which 
we  are  widely  distinguished — a  prowess  equal 
to  that  which  the  students  of  our  early  bal- 
lad Hterature  will  remember  to  have  been  a 
striking  feature  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Jack  Sprat  and  his  amia- 
ble consort.     And  so  we  finished  with  dam- 
sel B ;  but  the  malady  in  this  case  had  been 
so  violent,  that  for  a  long  time  aflerwards  we 
felt  lingering  twinges  of  it. 

**  ykXM  aigr6  Hkh^  d^sesp^r^  contre  eUe 
Et  cependant  jamaia  jd  ne  la  via  si  belle 
Jamais  ses  yeux  aiix  miens  n'ont  para  si  pendants 
Jamais  je  n*eus  pour  eux  des  d^sirs  si  pressants.'* 

Moi.  VEcoledet  Femmf  IV.  U 

Now  we  can  conscientiously  place  all  of 
the  preceding  misfortunes  to  the  account  of 
our  ugliness ;  for  in  other  respects  we  were 
quite  equal  to  some  of  our  compeers  who 
were  vastly  more  successful. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"Tbe  dajs  when  we  were  etudentw,  John, 

A  long  time  ago." 


nent's  sublimity  into  ridicule — skirmishing, 
harassing  on  all  sides  and  sometimes  bearing 
off  the  palm — we  say  sometimes,  for  not  un- 
frequently  when  the  vote  was  taken  among 
the  bystanders  on  the  merits  of  the  debate, 
We  were  at  College  for  some  time;  but  ^y^n^  the  captain  had  many  friends  and  cli- 
the  ardor  with  which  we  prosecuted  our  stu-  g^ts,  yet  his  antagonist  had  quite  as  many  to 
dies  prohibited  us  from  mingHng  much  in  subscribe  to  the  doctrine— **  In  Vino  Veritas.'* 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  so  we  escaped  free  And  then  we  encouraged  the  athletic  sports 
from  the  attractions  of  the  neighboring  fair.  |  once  fashionable  in  "  raerrie  England  ;"  we 
Had  we  not  already  expressed  and  stuck  to  snowballed— we  played  leap  frog— we  had 
our  determination  not  to  digress,  we  should  tournaments— we  danced  in  the  road  around 
here  give  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  our  ^q^^  of  candles,  the  dust  very  soon  hiding 
CoUege  career  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  no  the  "  figurants"  from  the  p^ublic  gaze,— and 
sort  of  literature  has  more  charms  for  the  the  lurid  glare  of  the  candles,  with  the  curt 
general  reader,  than  that  descriptive  of  Col-  vestments  of  the  performers,  giving  the  rites 
lege  hie.  g^  striking  resemblance  to  some  infernal  in- 

We  could  teU  of  the  many  good  things  cantation  of  witches :  we  laugh  now,  as  we 
thought,  said  and  done  by  our  fellows:  we  remember  the  capers  of  one  '*  cutty  sark," 
could  write  a  volume  about  our  amuse-  ^jjo  in  the  ardor  of  the  waltz,  caught  a  pas- 
meats  at  different  seasons— those  suppers  gj^g  Professor  by  the  waist  and  turned  him 
(m  turkeys,  coffee,  ''flanner*  cakes,  &c.,' around  several  times  before  he  discovered 
which  nothing  can  ever  obliterate  from  our  ^is  mistake.  Also  we  played  "  knucks ;"  in 
memory— the  cigars  that  followed,  the  catches  the  serene  summer  evenings  we  carried  out 
we  used  to  sing  and  the  tales  that  we  used  ^^j.  chairs  into  the  road  before  our  doors,  and 


to  tell.     Who  that  heard  can  ever  forget 
the  minstrelsy  of  Joe  Cask — now  moving 


with  a  candle  to  light  our  pipes,  we  set  our- 
selves down  to  preside  at  the  game  afore* 


rousing  his  hearers  to  admiration  of  that  pala- 
(ilfl,  Johnson,  who 

** '  fit*  from  seren  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Tfll  the  san  went  down  at  night." 


with  measured  and  stately  step  amid  the  epic  |gaid_to  give  counsel  in  matters  of  doubt— 
glones  of  the  -  Noble  Skew  Ball"— now  \_^^  canvass  the  proceedings— to  encourage 
remindmg  us  of  the  ballads  of  old,  fuU  of  |  the  timid— to  behold  with  unnmixed  delight 
romance  and  pathos,  as  he  sung  of  "  Lord  the  administration  of  justice  which  always 
Lovell"   and    the    "  Ladye  Nancie"— anon  ^^^^^^  the  game. 

We  could  dwell  on  the  habitudes  of  our 
associates,  noble  fellows  that  they  were, — 
C — ,  and  L — ,  and  T — ^  and  V — ,  and  M — , 
and  a  host  of  others.  We  could  describe 
that  glorious  confrerie  that  whilom  did  con- 
Whocan  forget  these  and  the  thousand  other  gregate  under  the  colonnade  of  the  *'Lono 
i»ys  of  beauty  and  chivalry  that  we  were  |  Block"  E.  R. — of  all  those  friends  who  dwelt 

together  with  the  harmony  of  brethren.  Some 
we  have  not  since  seen — and  one,  alas !  we 
shall  never  more  see  in  this  world ;  but  even 
here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his 
manifold  virtues,  his  nobility  of  character, 
his  warmth  of  heart,  his  splendid  talents — 
all  combining  to  make  one  of  the  noblest  of 
mankind,  whose  life— one  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  all  that  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  hu- 
man nature — has  proved  too  short  for  his 
friends  and  his  native  land.  Friend  of  those 
days,  regretted  and  unforgotten,  whose  last 
moments  were  cheered  by  no  sympathizing 
presence — whose  last  sighs  were  breathed  on 


wont  to  hear  when  the  toil  of  day  was  done. 
And  then  the  oratory :  George  Vines  and 
Capt.  Marshall — ^where  shall  we  hope  to 
find  your  equals  !  where,  amid  all  that  re- 
corded eloquence  can  boast,  shall  we  find 
^ch  acute  and  discriminating  logic — such 
profound  and  subtle  investigation — such  won- 
derful splendour  of  delivery !  The  one,  dark 
and  mysterious,  dealing  in  gigantic  trope  and 
stupendous  simile — and  exhibiting  withal 
such  truth  of  feeling  as  he  denounced  some 
political  measure,  that  it  would  harrow  up 
the  soul.  The  other,  quick,  sharp  and  prac- 
tical, always  endeavoring  to  turn  his  oppo- 
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a  foreign  shore — ^time  has  not  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  your  memory,  nor  shall  oblit- 
erate it,  from  the  hearts  of  any  who  knew 
you ;  certainly  not  from  those  of  the  associ- 
ation who  enjoyed  so  long  the  pleasure  and 
the  profit  of  your  intercourse. 

»  •  •  «  « 

When  we  left  College  we  engaged  in  ac- 
tive life,  on  account  of  "  res  augustae  domi,^^ 
and  we  became  an  instructor  of  youth.  We 
were  unanimously  elected  Principal  of  a 
small  academy  situated  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Y  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  dwelling  was  another — "  pertingent  and 
contiguous'' — ^*  where  did  inhabit  damsels 
twain,"  whom  we  shall  call  C  and  C"  for 
good  reasons.  Of  course  we  very  soon  found 
them  out ;  and  we  shall  describe  them  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them — 
that  being  the  order  in  which  we  "  took** 
them,  to  borrow  a  college  phrase. 

C  was  ** svelte**  and  ^*  spiriitielle;**  doated 
on  literature,  (though  not  on  literary  men,) 
whether  German,  French,  or  English ;  she 
was  devotedly  fond  of  astronomy — viz :  that 
descriptive  astronomy,  whereby  young  ladies 
name  stars  so  prettily  for  their  admirers : 
and  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
this  is  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  practical  use 
to  which  a  young  lady  ever  does  put  her  as- 
tronomical knowledge.  However,  to  return 
to  C — she  was  something  of  the  bas  bleu 
order ;  and  although  not  very  highly  educa- 
ted, she  had  fine  original  powers  of  mind 
and  a  remarkable  taste — in  literature;  she 
was  rather  below  the  medium  size,  had  dark 
eyes  and  hair  and  a  Grecian  face.  Now  we 
were  thrown  very  much  in  her  company  du- 
ring the  first  winter  of  our  sojourn  in  the 

village  of  Y ,  and  gradually,  admiration 

for  her  muUiform  excellence  was  developed 
into  a  passion  *^  des  plus  fortes,**  We  did 
not  knokv  it  at  first,  but  suddenly  a  rival  ap- 
peared in  the  field — "  supervened,"  as  the 
doctors  say — and  competition,  which  gives 
life  to  trade,  does  the  same  for  love — it  brings 
it  out,  as  sage  tea  does  the  measles. 

'*  La  femroe  est  en  efict  le  pota^e  do  riiomme 
Et  quand  un  homme  voit  d'autres  hoinmee  parfots 
Qui  veulentdaM  sa  aoupe  aller  tremper  Icurs  doigts, 
II  en  montre  ausnitdt  une  colore  extrdme." 

We  were,  however,  wipe,  and  refrained 


from  any  open  rupture  with  our  rival,  who, 
we  soon  saw,  was  destined  to  succeed.  Fnt 
we  did  not  see  it,  fool  that  we  were,  until  vve 
had  made  a  sort  of  "  experimentrm  cruets;** 
in  other  words,  had  offered  her  our  hai  d, 
our  heart,  and  our  fortune ;  the  latter  item 
being  thrown  in  by  way  of  rhetorical  adji-uct 
and  to  round  the  period ;  for  as  Mr.  Tooti: 
says,  "  It  was  of  no  consequence."  Now, 
whether  our  inamorata  hated  us  for  our 
delay — (for  that  does  have  a  pow^erful  influ- 
ence sometimes)— or  for  our  ugliness,  or  for 
our  **res  augustae**  already  alluded  to,  or 
finally  whether  she  "  did  not  love  us  less, 
but  him  more,"  all  these  are  questions  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  solve  to  our  sat- 
isfaction :  but  so  'twas,  she  very  gently  in- 
formed us  that  she  was  engaged,  and  re- 
quested us  to  "  keep  the  secret,"  which  we 
promised  religiously  to  do,  seeing  it  had  cost 
us  so  much  to  get  it.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  occasion :  it  was  signalized  by  an 
incident  which,  as  Mr.  Angelo  Cyrus  Ban- 
tam, M.  C,  says,  was,  "  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  remarkable."  In  fact,  it  is  unprecedented. 
It  was  night,  and  we  had  on  a  bran  new  suit 
of  **deiks,**  We  propounded  our  questions 
about  9  P.  M.,  on  the  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  New  Style.  Soon  we  were  the 
happy  possessor  of  the  secret  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  we  retired  to  muse  thereon  and 
"  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies" — 

"  And  o/\,  soothed  sadly,  by  some  dirprerul  wind, 
Think  of  the  sad  ills  we  had— /</t  bekimL" 

S,  T,  CoUridge—or  gomebodg. 

Pending  these  considerations,  when  we 
had  set  us  down  "  a  pensive  hour  to  spend," 
**  nobis  venit  in  mentem** — that  is,  being  in- 
terpreted,, we  "  'lowed"  a  cigar  wouldn't 
"  go  bad."  (In  those  days — halcyon  days — 
**  long  vanished,"  which  "  ne'er  come  again," 
we  smoked  cigars — we  did.)  As  we  were 
saying,  we  smoked  a  cigar,  and  then — ^took 
another,  which  we  also  smoked  by  way  of 
treating  our  vexation  homeopathically,  and 
cutting  or  burning  in  two,  as  it  were,  the 
Oordian  knot  that  plagued  us.  We  say  when 
we  had  smoked  two  cigars,  and  were  think- 
ing  of  going  to  bed,  with  the  view  of  being 
''bound  in  slumber's  golden  chain,"  for  it 
was  the  "  wee  short  hour  ay  ant  the  twal'; " 
in  fact,  when  we  were  actually  taking  off 
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our  deiks,  we  were  conscious  of  a  singular 
sensation  in  the  interior 


i( 


it 


a»o  6§  xtXaBof  tfioXi  yaatipa 

f  VariaHon  on  Euripidei.) 

We  were  getting  dreadfully  sick :  something 
must  be  done,  or  we  should  *'  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil"  very  speedily.  While,  with 
our  crippled  faculties  we  endeavored  to  think 
and  then  act,  for  Sallust  has  truly  said,  '^  opus 
est  consulto,  et  quum  consultum  fuerit  mature 
facto;"  while,  we  say,  we  were  thinking  what 
to  do,  the  question  resolved  itself — *'  it  anpoo' 
kx^oo'/*  as  the  Greeks  fell  upon  the  Persians, 
so  did  we  pait  with  our  supper.  It  was 
"  lore's  labor  lost,"  eating  that  supper  ; — 
straight  up,  and  tumultuously,  as  it  were, 
"ab  imo  pectore,"  came  every  thing:— we 
didn't  '*  think  it  was  in  us" — (and  it  wasn't 
in  us  long.)  O  what  a  terminus  to  a  love 
sera  e — perfectly  unique. 

**  It  stands  alone 
Uk»  Adam*0  recollection  of  the  fall." 

That  night  we  went "  to  rest  but  not  to  sleep." 
We  were  as  empty  as  the  vaults  of  the  Union 
Bank.  However,  no  thorn  is  without  some 
rose,  so  we  "  calmed  us  to  rest."  We  awoke 
in  the  morning  a  ''  wiser  and  a  hungrier 
man  :**  we  fell  to  on  the  breakfast — ^we  cer- 
tainly did  eat  what  was  set  before  us  that 
morning,  and  we  rose  from  the  table  cured. 
(We  do  most  earnestly  and  affectionately 
urge  all  young  persons,  who  may  be  in  the 
category  mentioned  above,  to  imbibe  a  slight 
dose  of  ipecachuana.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  stomach  has  long 
been  known  to  physicians — the  latter  gener- 
^T  affecting  the  former.  In  our  case,  which 
we  are  proud  to  record  for  the  sake  of  sci- 
ence, it  was  the  former  that  stirred  up  the 
latter.  The  case  is  established,  and  the  di- 
^nosis  made  out :  the  patient  suddenly  re- 
covered.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

XvJowK  thtui^n  ^ov  yofop  t<av  yvvfuxtav 

Arittoph. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  fully 
Kt  forth  how  we  were  cured  of  our  penchant 


for  C    We  attended  at  her  wedding,  which 
took  place  one  bright  sunny  evening  in  the 

parish  church  of  Y ,  and  we  stood  hard 

by  while,  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Episcopal  persuasion,  she  took  upon  herself 
the  vows  of  matriniony .  We  had  some  queer 
feelings  at  first,  but  before  it  was  over,  we 
got  used  to  it,  and  were  ready  to  sing  an 
''to  pcpan,**  an  epithalamium  or  any  other 
jubilant  anthem,  in  anticipation  of  the  refresh- 
ments and  entertainments  that  we  surmised 
would  follow  the  ceremony;  but  we  were 
doomed  to  a  disappointment  even  more  se- 
vere than  our  preceding— for  it  had  no  rem- 
edy. The  happy  couple  straightway  depart- 
ed on  a  "grand  tour,"  and  before  they  came 
back,  we  ourself  were  gone  glimmering — for  a 
season.  When  we  returned,  afler  our  vaca- 
tion, it  was  not  to  envy  the  felicity  of  •\/"c' 
but  to  discover  and  remark  sundry  excellen- 
cies of  feature  and  disposition  in  C",  all  of 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice. 
Let  not  the  reader  exclaim  against  our  incon- 
stancy. There  is  no  use  or  satisfaction  in 
preserving  an  '^  undying  affection"  for  an- 
other man's  wife ;  ahd  for  our  part,  as  soon 
as  a  girl  marries,  she  is  to  us  as  a  heathen 
and  a  publican— moreover,  we  were  the  "  vic- 
tim of  circumstances"  as  much  as  Mr.  Pick- 
* 

wick  was,  for  we  are  of  a  loving  nature,  and 
we  were  forced  very  much  into  the  society  of 
C" — ^she  went  into  winter  quarters  at  home — 
and  was  the  only  approachable  female  in  all 
that  country;  for  the  roads  are  in  winter 
blocked  up  with  snow  or  mud,  which  latter 
played  the  mischief  with  boots  and  straps — 
and  we,  in  common  with  all  the  beaux  of  the 
time,  wore  straps — so  we  were  confined  to 
a  very  small  circle  of  perambulation,  and 
could  go  no  farther  than  the  mansion  of  C. 
We  were  always  of  a  philosophic  turn  of 
mind ;  and  we  took  very  kindly  to  studying 
the  ''differentia"  of  C",  while  she  lent  her- 
self as  a  subject,  with  all  the  grace  imagina- 
ble ;  perhaps  she  wished  to  while  away  the 
winter.  We  made  out  from  our  observations 
about  as  favorable  a  chart  of  character,  &c., 
as  any  one  would  wish  to  see  :  and,  in  the 
ardor  of  the  study,  we  were  not  long  in  im- 
perceptibly, as  it  were,  falling  again  into  the 
snares  of  Cupid.  Some  description  of  C" 
may  not  be  deemed  totally  irrelevant,  or  in- 
compatible with  the  plan  of  our  confessions : 
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C  was,  when  we  knew  her,  a  young  lady 
of  medium  size  and  stature — rather  verging 
on  the  **  embon  poinf*  order — she  had  a  fair 
complexion,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes — ''  un 
petit  nez  retrousse,*^  and  the  most  perfectly 
lovely  mouth  and  teeth  we  have  ever  yet  be- 
held.* xstXa,  oca  UsiOfyvg  she  certainly  had, 
and  her  teeth  were  like  two  strings  of  pearls : 
she  had  not  a  graceful  carriage,  but  abun- 
dance of  conversational  powers,  good  sense, 
and  a  perfect  innocence  of  anything  like  ro- 
mance. As  we  said,  we  were  "  going  the 
pace"  before  we  knew  it ;  and  we  had  rivals 
too,  to  the  number  of  three,  simultaneously ; 
but  we  didn't  fear  any  of  them :  in  fact,  it 
turned  out  that  none  of  us  had  any  just  cause 
to  fear  or  envy  any  other — inasmuch  as  we 
all  got  "lifted"  seriatim — ^but  we  anticipate. 
We  were  for  some  lime  very  cautious. 
The  remarkable  bad  luck  which  had  hitherto 
attended  our  efforts,  had  cast  its  shadow  com- 
pletely over  our  sanguine  disposition;  but 
our  passion  was  too  strong  to  be  contravened 
by  any  fear  of  consequences,  and  we  finally 
resolved  to  try  the  *'  imminent  deadly  breach." 
And  here  we  considered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  "oral"  and  the  "writ- 
ten" systems  of  exa)nination :  we  first  deci- 
ded for  the  "written,"  and  in  pursuance 
thereof,  we  prepared  several  epistles,  of 
which  we  remember  only  enough  to  convince 
us;  that  they  must  have  been  unequalled  as 
specimens  of  pathetic  and  impassioned  ap- 
peal, of  vivid  and  burning  eloquence :  but 
we  always  wrote  them  at  night,  after  returning 
from  a  visit  to  our  chere  amie — and  the  next 
day,  when  we  examined  them,  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  "  oestrum"  under  which  they 
were  inspired,  we  incontinently  thrust  them 
into  the  fire — ^being  ashamed  "  to  see  ourself 
reflected  there"  a  most  egregious  fool — so 
we  dismissed  the  written,  and  after  many 
endeavors  **voce  fauciims  haerente^^^  we  at 
last  managed  to  mutter  something  about 
''eternal  aflection,"  and  other  traditions  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances.  "  She  looked 
down  to  blush,"  but  she  didn't  "look  up  to 
sigh" — hesitated,  and  finally  told  us  that  we 
were  "  barking  up  the  wrong  tree" — whereat 
we  were  dreadfiilly  put  out,  and  took  leave 


•u 


A  lip  like  bland  persuasion's 
A  lip  that  Kissing  seeks." 


Anacreon, 


of  her  in  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  man- 
ner— ^not  expecting  to  see  her  again  for  some 
months ;  but  we  were  invited*  to  a  dinner 
party,  just  before  we  left,  and  very  unex- 
pectedly beheld  her  there.  When  opportu- 
nity occurred,  we  pressed  our  suit  again, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth — ^frustra — ^for  we 
got  no  more  encouragement  than  before ;  and 

in  a  few  days,  we  left  the  village  of  Y 

in  a  crazy  buggy,  propelled  by  a  perfect  Ro- 
sin ante  of  a  horse — with  but  little  hope  of 
having  our  future  shared  by  C". 

Months  rolled  by — the  moon  waxed  and 
waned  in  the  firmament — ^we  spent  our  va- 
cation and  returned  to  find  her  gone  on  a 
long  visit  of  six  months.  But  all  things  have 
an  end — ^most  of  them  two— <o  did  this  visit ; 
and  when  she  returned,  we  were  about  di- 
verging in  pursuit  of  other  game,  when  she 
adroitly  managed  to  recall  us — soon  were  we 
again  at  her  feet — ^this  last  time,  at  a  small 
"  tea  fight"  at  her  own  house — we  again  tried 
our  luck,  and  with  decided  encouragement: 
although  now  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf," 
we  vividly  remember  the  sensations  expe- 
rienced then,  when  we  were  nearer  than  we 
ever  had  been — have  been  or  expect  to  be, 
to  being  engaged.  For  several  days  we  were 
lapt  in  Elysium — ^the  fields  never  before  as- 
sumed so  holiday  an  appearance — never  be- 
fore did  the  flowers  smell  so  sweet — ^never  be- 
fore did  we  discern  such  freshness  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  We  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing satisfied  completely  with  our  present — 
with  no  thought  for  the  future — when  we 
thought,  just  by  way  of  closing  matters,  that 
we  would  make  some  inquiries  with  a  view 
to  fixing  the  day;  when,  horror  of  horrors, 
she  informed  us  that  "it  never  could  be." 
She  told  us  that  she  knew  we  would  call  her 
a  coquette — (we  said  no  we  wouldn't)— that 
she  had  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for 
us,  and  should  always  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  our  welfare,  &c.,  &c. :  in  short,  all 
that  humbuggery  wherewith  the  damseb  of 
this  day  are  wont  to  repay — "true  love." 
We  assured  her  that  she  needn't  hurt  herself' 
trying  to  cultivate  friendship  for  us,  that  we 
didn't  "  vally  it"  one  straw ;  that  we  should 
try  to  forget  her,  and  knew  we  should  sue* 
ceed,  &c.     Straight  home  we  went,  smoked 

*  **  Come  to  think  of  it,'*  we  were  noi  invited,  but  went 
**  anyhow" 
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cigars  and  studied  the  calculus  of  variations 
like  a  dog — (we  recommend  this  to  such  as 
can't  take  ipecac  by  reason  of  constitutional 
antipathj)— we  went  at  it  "  rostro  et  unguis 
W — "tooth  and  toe  nail/'  and  by  dint  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject — a  large  amount 
of  wounded  vanity,  and  the  presence  and 
practice  of  cigars* — we  soon  emancipated 
ourself  from  the  trammels  of  C". 

No  more  shall  we  end  ore  love*B  pleaning  pain 
Nor  *roaod  our  heart 9  leg  tie  his  galling  chain. 

TradetwuM  Ap:  B.  T.  C, 

lYben  we  left  that  country,  which  we  did 
not  long  after,  she  manifested  considerable 
emotion  as  parting  with  us,  and  the  next  day 
'  after  we  parted,  sent  us  a  small  Bible,  (mar- 
ket value  about  $1.25,)  with  a  note  in  her 
own  handwriting,  affirming  and  ratifying  the 
liiendship  which  she  had  so  liberally  offered 
us.  So  ended  our  adventure.  When  we 
look  back  at  it  from  this  point  of  time,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  we  made  a  most  un- 
mitigated ass  of  ourself.  We  had  our  light 
hidden  under  a  bushel  for  some  three  vears : 
ve  made  all  manner  of  frames  for  needle- 
work, and  sticks  for  netting  purposes:  we 
wrote  names  and  letters ;  we  repaired  pumps ; 
we  inspected  welLs :  in  short,  we  became  a  nig- 
ger for  the  time.  In  return,  we  received  the 
small  Bible  herein-before-mentiooed,  an  in- 
diferent  picture,  (which  now  adorns  our 
chinmey,  and  which  we  then  considered  to 
evince  decided  marks  of  genius,)  a  small  book 
00  Etiquette  and  two  kicks ;  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  latter,  we  are  willing  to  exhibit  to 
ihe  curious. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear — although  we 
have  ourself  never  been  engaged  to  any  body, 
oor  stjie  of  address  must  put  the  fair  sex  very 
much  in  the  notion  of  matrimony— or,  the 
iact  that  we  have  approved  of  the  article, : 
iaust  be  something  like  the  brand  of  a  tobac- 
co or  flour  inspection.  For  our  dearies  have 
always  married  incontinently  the  very  first 
chance  they  get  a/2tfr  we  leave.  C"  was  no 
exception :  after  finishing  the  class  to  which 
we  belonged — (the  four  above  mentioned) — 
whom  she  disposed  of  in  very  short  order, 

'"Chann  thai  alike  can  >>oothinfl:  pleaHore  bring,  ' 

To  sagt*  or  t»«vape.  mendicant  or  king, 
Quick  ai  i!iy  word,  amid  the  Boui's  misrule, 
Cvittent  resumes  its  sway,  and  rage  grows  cool.** 

Vot.  XIX— 18 


she,  '*in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon," 
fell  in  with  a  young  gentleman  whom  she 
"  kept  company  with*'  for  about  two  months : 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  was  betrothed, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  she  went 
to  a  neighbouring  city,  where  she  met  with 
her  **sposo**  either  on  purpose  or  by  acci- 
dent, and  they  were  married  Tiem,  con.  When 
we  saw  her  last,  she  was  a  matronly  dame, 
whose  eyes  were  as  blue  as  ever,  but  whose 
voice  had  lost  its  sweetness  for  us. 

It  has  now  been  some  eighteen  years  since 
the  events  above  detailed,  took  place.  The 
peculiarity  of  our  nature,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  confidence,  has  not  yet  been  chan- 
ged though  we  have  had  so  many  doses  of 
what  a  physician  would  call  *' alterative  me- 
dicine;" and  although  we  have  not  run  into 
any  of  the  excesses  of  which  we  were  guilty 
during  our  earlier  years,  we  have  not  been 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  the  sex. 
The  events  of  more  recent  date,  however, 
which  have  signalized  our  life,  are  not  yet 
become  matter  of  history,  and  our  muse  draws 
a  decent  veil  over  the  record  of  the  last  year, 
especially.  At  some  future  time,  we  may 
furnish  a  supplement  (of  **  lettres  ineditees*') 
to  these,  our  memoirs,  which  shall  give  a 
full  and  circumstantial  account  of  what  hap- 
pened to  us  during  the  years  of 


CHAPTER  VL 

*' There*s  aae  luck  about  the  house* 


Old  Souff, 


Assuredly,  we  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  our 
subject.  In  fact,  it  is  so  vast  that  we  can,  in 
one  essay,  do  justice  to  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  We  had  intended,  fully  to  come  up  to 
the  promise  of  our  preface — ^to  give  a  theory 
of  ugliness — to  classify  and  describe  its  my- 
riad examples,  dividing  and  arranging  them 
in  orders,  &c.  We  intended,  then,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  ugliness  in  this  common- 
wealth and  the  remedies,  or  rather,  the  alle- 
viations, to  be  applied  by  special  legislative 
enactment.  We  desired  also,  to  conclude 
with  a  circular  message,  addressed  to  those 
of  our  cotemporaries  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject,  (and  their  name  is  legion,)  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  agricultural  cir- 
culars of  questions  propounded  and  promul- 
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gated  by  the  patent  office,  with  the  view  of 
determining,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  statistics 
of  homeliness.  In  this  circular,  we  proposed 
to  discuss  various  schemes  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  evils,  under  which  our  fraternity  has 
long  labored.  The  establishment  of  a  grand- 
central-humane-society-for-the-relief-of-dis- 
tressed-gentlemen-of-homely-features — was 
included  in  our  plan,  as  well  as  another  soci- 
ety, which  should  confer  degrees  on  those 
deserving  them,  and  which  should  provide  by 
annual  subscription,  a  fund  designed  to  fur- 
nish emoluments  to  the  distinguished — (we 
ourself  intended  to  run  for  a  fellowship.) 

All  these  plans,  however,  we  must  dismiss 
for  the  present.  At  some  future  time  when 
we  may  be  free  from  the  consideration  of 
our  own  individual  misfortunes,  we  may  take 
up  this  subject  again;  at  present,  our  own 
case  completely  engrosses  our  attention.  We 
are  persuaded  that  we  have  had  our  share  of 
the  mittens  going  about  in  society  :  we  have 
made  our  portion  of  hanking-reels  and  other 
implements  of  domestic  economy :  we  have 
fulfilled  our  part  of  menial  offices :  we  are  an 
abolitionist,  root  and  branch.  Full  oh  have 
we  set  ourself  up  as  a  "  ballistic  pendulum," 
to  measure  the  momentum  of  female  pedals. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  this  cannot  be 
stopped — if  there  is  no  feasible  remedy.  We 
actually  fear  that  we  carry  about  the  infec- 
tion of  bad  luck.  We  have  remarked  that 
those  connected  with  our  place  of  abode  are 
successively  '*  lifted.*'  But  a  few  short  weeks 
since,  the  steward  of  the  premises,  a  man 
whose  name  would  seem  to  challenge  the 
confidence  of  the  fair  sex,  and  guaranty  him 
against  elevation — was  "  hoisted"--*not  to 
mention  other  examples 

KXaMi)  tot*  oixov  f  ovdc  ovju^opav  attvtav. 

What  shall  we  do?  We  shall  wrap  our- 
selves in  our  robe  de  chambre  and  sit  down 
to  doze  in  our  arm  chair,  laughing  at  our 
sorrows,  and  adopting  the  words  of  a  philos- 
opher in  such  matters,  reflect 


**MRip,  comme  c'ePt  le  nort  qui  nous  donne  tine  femme, 
Je  difl  que  Too  doit  fnire  ninsi  qu*  au  jeu  de  d^s, 
O^,  R*il  ne  VOU0  vieni  pas  ce  que  youh  detnandez, 
II  faut  jouer  d^adrr^se,  fit,  d*unc  &me  r6duite, 
Corrif^er  le  hanard  par  fa  bonne  ronduite. 
C*e$t-d-dire^  dormir  et  manner  toujourg  bien~~ 
Et  Be  perguader  que  UnU  cela  «*etl  rieii.*' 


THE  DREAM  OF  NATIONS. 

I  rest  within  the  proud  ancestral  balls 
Of  aticieiK  AibiuD— the  Inland  Queen — 
And  wntcli  tiie  sunlight  as  its  sofl  ray  (iilN, 
In  chastened  radiance  oVr  each  lovely  scene; 
And  nieiuory  goeti  back  to  other  days — 
The  gioriuiis  days  of  knightly  chivalry. 
Until  before  mine  eyes  the  war-flags  blaze, 
The  morion  ond  the  corslet  glitter  free, 
And  half  1  j(»in  in  war's  wild  rivalry. 

The  Normiin  William, — he  of  old  renown. 

With  all  his  knightly  train  of  noble  peer?, 

Left  puuny  Krauce  to  battle  for  a  crown. 

And  i«corn'd  the  li;:ht*urin*d  Briton^*  hostile  spears. 

How  joyed  he  in  the  hatllc'f)  deaPuing  roar!-« 

It  was  the  music  of  his  martial  soul — 

And  lived  and  died  ^ilie  Morman  Conqueror." 

Who  knew  not  fear,  and  might  not  brook  control, 

Victor  of  Hastings'  well*couleste.d  field; 

A  darker  day  o'er  England  never  rorfe, 

When  borne  to  earth  was  many  a  crest  and  shield. 

And  \alianl  Harold  rested  'mid  his  Ibes, 

And  slejit  a  luMiug  sleep, — death's  dark  repose. 

Thou  matchless  Richard!  green  the  laurels  twine 
Their  wreath  around  thy  proud  and  princely  brow, 
E'eu  'ueath  the  burning  suns  of  Palestine, 
Mo  leaf  might  wither  on  the  glorious  bough. 
Open  and  tearless  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 
Di^jdaining  in  deceit  to  hold  a  partt 
Thy  kingly  sceptre  was  thy  worthy  meed, 
Brother  and  monarch  of  the  lion^heart* 

And  years  passed  on,  and  the  Black  Edward  sprung 

From  the  long  line  of  royal  ancestry  ; 

Idul  of  England,  many  a  bard  hath  sung 

Of  ihy  bold  bearing  and  thy  coura;^e  free^ 

Poictiers  and  Cresny  icll  thy  victory. 

In  the  firt^t  flushing  of  the  conqueror's  power, 

Gentle  thy  bearing  to  a  captive  kmg ; 

All  spotless  was  thy  fume  in  that  proud  hour, 

And  generous  were  the  nobles  of  thy  ring. 

And  she,  the  cold  and  stately  Maiden  Queen. 
Ambiiiou's  votary,  who  could  clear  her  brow. 
Gazing  with  treacherous  smiles,  brightly  serene. 
Upon  the  courtiers  that  around  her  bow— 
Who  cast  the  woman  and  her  heart  aside. 
And  with  a  hate  too  black  for  human  ken. 
Murdered  Earl  Both  well's  young  and  lovely  bride, 
And  held  high  empire  o'er  the  pride  uf  men. 

I've  stood  alone  on  Caledonia's  heath— 

Lond  o(  the  glorious  Wallace,  high  in  fame,— - 

Where  Robert  Bruce  and  Douglas  first  drew  breath ; 

Winning  with  swords  an  everlasting  name. 

Then,  Scotlaud,  with  thy  purple-thistle  crowned. 

High  was  thy  might,  and  high  thy  monarch's  pride. 

And  he  in  council  as  in  wa  r  renowned. 

Was  thy  defence  and  guardian  true  and  tried* 

The  bleeding-heart  proof  of  the  Douglas'  faith,  I 

Full  many  a  miustrePs  lyre  shall  often  tell 

Of  love  and  truth  invincible  in  death,  i 

When,  circled  by  the  foe.  Earl  Douglas  felL 

Oh !  Scotland's  Mary — thou,  the  young,  the  gay— 
Aln^st  too  brii^t  and  beautiful  fi>r  earth  *, 
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Bftm  torointnnni!.  ei:dowpiI  with  r«?ul  *wjiy. 
Ho*  c'fj'n  ♦nst  »hoij  Tnoiimeil  ihinp  hour  of  liirth: 
Cnorti'<l, care«<s;<l,  tiiiH  smiled  iip(»n  by  nil — 
Alike  l»v  warrior,  ^r<ilcxnian,  prince  uiiil  peer, 
Hinr  litil..»  ilr^idiiod  ihoy  of  iho  pri>«on  wall 
laihi!  h.'izijl  lUwninj;  of  thy  short  cnreerl 
Vef^mi' -iiiirs  \\int  while  brow  the  wine  of  cBfO 
Sbiiiowo.l  a  innmeut,  and  the  «(inile  was  t^one ; 
Ptrnbi.jro  'tvr\\<  pre-ijij^e  <if  the  dark  despair, 
An.]  I'itier  fme  that  waii  to  be  thine  own. 

Hl'd  Ie2<>ndcd  Scotland,  with  ench  storied  hill. 
The  Clyde  nnd  Liddle,  nnd  Loch  I^oinoiid'ft  wave— 
WVII  rnty  the  burning  tears  thy  s«d  eyes  fdl 
For  one  who  5liimberM  in  an  honored  grove; 
Lftlbv  te.irff  fail  for  thine  own  slorioiin  pop — 
fieiiifhed  the  harp,  an  <  fitilledeach  strain  nf  elee-^ 
The  rIo;id  hnlh  slindowed,  and  the  rare  \*  run, 
Of  him  whose  fnncy-drcnm  gave  **  Wavcrley." 

The  «>ft  eroen  valley*  of  chivalrous  France, 
Mer  «inft-<'Ud  hills  and  lier  gay  luii;rliinc  streams. 
Have  been  l>elbre  ooe  iu  thine  hour,  Roiiiani-e, 
Pif-tiireJ  in  all  the  golden  light  of  droaitis. 
Th#re  Charlemagne  held  court  with  nil  his  peers, 
Tiieoire  bold  ambitious  Philip  led  hin  train, 
Tlw^  pritl^  Aiui  fliMverof  Gallic  cavalirr-*, 
To  dye  with  crimson  tides  Ascyriu's  plains. 

Tb^re  rose  Napoleim, — the  sternly  proud, 
He  who  asi*ended  Fbmic's  imperial  oar: 
The  blaze  of  cities  i>lioulii  have  been  his  shroud, 
I»ffT»d  i«**uurge  of  >ialiou><,  and  the  ponl  of  War; 
Then  hnd  ho  tdIlen,RS  a  king  mifsht  fall, 
Not  in  tlie  captive  cell'*  despoir  and  gloom  ; 
But  while  lite  trumpets  waken  Victory's  call, 
And  he  had  won  a  sceptre  and  a  tomb. 

Ilizh  Alpine  Switzerland,  Tve  heard  the  storm 

Af-  it  broke  o*er  thy  crags  with  giant  mi»;ht. 

And  wlirr^  thy  summer's  skies  shone  bright  and  wurm, 

Vri:  ffiitherrd  tloweis  upon  each  nicky  height ; 

While  far  above  shone  pv  ramiils  of  snow, 

In  r:^Jnbow  beaut>,  with  a  golden  flu^h, 

A  diadem  upon  ihe  mountain's  brow. 

Changing  to  jrik>y  li^hi  in  suQset's  blush. 

BoMlv  and  wildly  sweep  thy  hnnters  by  ; 
ttwi-rt  i-  tbo  music  of  thy  sheep-fold*8  bell; 
And  oD  the  roll  of  fume  is  blazoned  high 
Taif  pairioiV  uame — the  nauia  of  William  Tel], 
Go«ie  Drtw  i^  Gessler's  power,  and  glod  repose 
Ofi«-e  more  may  nestle  round  the  cottage  hearth. 
The  enir.«»n  life  stream  now  no  longer  flows. 
Of  bearu  which  bled  to  free  their  land  of  birth. 

Fve  wandered  through  the  fragrant  orange  bowers, 
And  Hoitkx  foliage  «^  thy  olives,  Spain. 
And  1  have  gasMl  on  Venire  and  her  towers. 
And  I  have  stood  by  many  a  Roman  fane — 
HonmSeg  their  Mllen  greatness  till  mine  eyes 
Were  idindeid  by,  a  gush  of  sad,  warm  tears, 
Yet  ibere  are  left  to  Italy  the  skies 
Ab4I  purple  aunaet  of  her  prouder  years. 

Aad  BOW.  mine  own  green  Und,  to  thee  I  turn, 
Aad  !oach  with  tiembliag  hand  my  country's  lyre. 
Proudy  beaati/uU  within  thy  breast  doth  bum 
The  everlasrinir  light  of  FrwdoiQ*a  fire. 
la  every  eliae,  bmatb  Meh  ebaoginf  tky. 


Th>  enirlc-flasr,  meet  emblem  of  the  brave, 
^^'itll  it"*  hrorul  star  and  stripe,  triuiiiphantly 
Flout-  o'er  thy  martial  ««on««  on  land  nnd  wave. 
Thy  Washington,  the  brave,  the  kind,  the  good, 
The  fiavionr  of  lii'«  country  loved  and  free. 
Sleep**  gently  b\   Potomac's  sonndin?  flood, 
Where  the  dark  cedar  bonirh!*  droop  heavily. 
,\n«l  LnfayellR* — loved  and  adopted  one, 
TiHMi;;li  ocean  rolh  brtweep  him  and  the  We.^t, 
In  earth,  onep  warmed  beneath  thy  glowing  sun, 
Hi.s  manly  form  is  pillowed  to  its  rest. 

M.  Le.  W.  H, 


Notes  and  Commentaries  on  a  Voyage  to 

China. 

CHAPTER  XVIH, 

Viiolify  of  Live  Stock ;  Influence  of  Weather 
on  the  sensations'^  Ohservance  of  the  Sab^ 
bath;  Petrels  and  Puffins;  Housing  Guns; 
Tristan  da  Cunha;  Splicing  the  Main 
Brace  >•  Reality  and  poetry  of  sea-life  con- 
trasted;  Porpoise  steaks;  Fourth  of  July 
Dinner;  Value  of  Science  to  sea-faring 
people;  Time;  Unhoused  the  guns ;  Use  of 
the  tropic  lines ;  Island  of  Pulo  Klapa ; 
Sea-life ;  A  water  spout ;  Anchor  in  Mew 
Bay;  Flying  Foxes. 

May  Slst.  Latitude  25^33'  South  ;  longi- 
tude 39°16'West:  temperature  of  air  76^F. 
Nearly  calm  all  day. 

I  have  sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  seven 
I  times.  The  live-stock  taken  on  board  there, 
jaccordinj?  to  my  observation,  is  less  hardy 
than  that  procured  at  almast  any  other  port. 
Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigs  are  all  feeble; 
I  they  seem  to  possess  less  tenacity  of  life  than 
the  same  kinds  of  animals  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  many  die  very  soon  after  being 
brought  on  board. 

Thursday,  June  Ist.  Latitude  26°  14';  South; 
longitude  38°31' West:  atmosphere  TG'^F.  A 
pleasant  breeze  from  the  northward  and  east-, 
ward ;  sea  smooth  ;  rate  of  sailing  five  or  six 
knots. 

June  2nd.  Latitude  27''31' South  ;  longi- 
tude 36°45'  West :  air  75°F.  Hopes  are  en- 
tertained  of  a  short  passage  to  Java  Head. 

*  Lafayette,  the  heloved  of  America,  wan  interred  in 
earth  carried  from  her  shores  to^  France  for  that  purpose. 
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Jfoies  and  Commentariea  an  a  Voyage  to  China* 


[March, 


Atmosphere  delightful.  Cape  pigeons  or  comply  with  military  or  social  customs  of  a 
petrels  are  flying  about  the  stern.  foreign  nation.     But  on  the  other  hand  it 

June  3rd.  Lat.  28°20'  South ;  long.  34°28  might  be  urged  that  as  an  agent  of  the  gov- 
West :  air  68°F.  The  coolness  of  the  atmos-  ernment  the  conduct  of  Com.  S.  was  not 
phere  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated  in  the  faultless :  he  was  wrong  to  regulate,  accord- 
present  instance  by  the  height  of  the  ther-  ing  to  his  religious  views,  the  acts  of  the 
mometer.  All  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  quite,  government  which  he  thus  represented.  Had 
cold ;  men  wear  their  pea-jackets  and  all  the  government  been  present,  (if  we  may 
have  spontaneously  assumed  woollen  clothing. ,  suggest  an  impossibility  for  the  sake  of  an 
Last  night  the  wind  veered  rapidly  to  the  [  illustration,)  it  would  have  joined  in  the  re- 
southward,  and  there  was  a  shower  of  rain,  joicings  of  the  day  ?  The  government  of 
In  this  hemisphere  it  is  now  winter,  and  the ,  the  United  States  observes  no  Sabbath  as  a 
south  wind  has  the  character  of  the  north- 'government;  the  political  Constitution  oror- 
ern  blasts  in  our  half  of  the  globe.  It  might  ganic  law  of  the  country  forbids  it.  Its  mails 
be  inferred  from  the  general  sense  of  cold  run ;  its  ships  sail ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  its 
manifested  that  the  air  is  also  dry  and  that  warriors  do  not  refrain  from  doing  battle  od 
evaporation  is  proportionably  rapid ;  this  the  Sabbath.  For  this  reason  it  was  a  gross 
seems  to  be  the  most  rational  mode  of  ac- 1  mistake  to  say  be  could  not  exchange  or  give 
counting  for  the  impression  made  by  a  tem-  a  complimentary  salute,  because  the  Chris- 
perature  of  68°F.  on  robust  seamen.  I  have  no  tian  citizens  of  the  United  States  refrain  from 
hygrometric  notes  or  observations  recorded,  all  unnecessary  labor  on  Sunday.     He  was 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  news-  •  not  the  representative  solely  of  his  Chrij^tian 
paper :  "  When  Commodore  Stringham  was  fellow  citizens ;  but  of  all,  Jews  and  Gen- 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  command  of  our  squad-  tiles,  who  support  the  government  which  he 
ron,  some  months  ago,  a  great  parade  in  be-  was  bound  to  represent  as  an  officer,  and  not 


half  of  the  Emperor  occurred  on  Sunday. 
The  Brazilian  ships  and  men-of-war  fired  a 
grand  salute,  but  the  American  ships  were 
silent.  The  next  day  when  Commodore 
Stringham  sent  an  explanatory  note  to  the 
proper  minister  of  the  court,  saying  that  the 
Sabbath  was  observed  in  his  country,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
having  fired  on  that  day ;  but  to  manifest  the 
kind  and  respectful  feelings  which  he  and  his 
countrymen  entertained  towards  Brazil,  he 
would  have  the  happiness  to  salute  on  Mon- 
day. To  this  note  a  friendly  reply  was  re- 
ceived. The  salute  was  fired,  and  the  affair 
ended  in  perfect  harmony." 

It  is  probable  that,  however  uncourteous 
the  silence  of  the  American  ships  may  have 
appeared  to  the  Brazilians  on  the  occasion, 
the  conduct  of  Com.  Stringham  did  not  les- 
sen him  or  his  countrymen  in  their  estima- 
mation.  Those  who  desire  the  respect  of 
others  should  always  be  careful  to  respect 
themselves :  and  in  no  other  one  thing  per- 
haps than  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
would  we  be  more  respected  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  foreign  countries.  Religion  might 
be  suf^xTsed  to  s^  lightly  on  men  when  they 
readily  disregard  its  formalities  simply   to 


as  a  private  citizen. 

June  ith,  Sunday.  Lat.  27''38'  South; 
long.  31^57'  West :  air  68^F.  We  have  been 
driven  forty-two  miles  to  the  northward  by  an 
unfavorable  wind,  which  is  so  boisterous  that 
the  accustomed  prayers  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

June  6th.  Yesterday  the  weather  became 
pleasant.  Lat.  3r20'  S. ;  long.  29°11'  W. : 
air  69°F:  Wind  N.  W.  and,  our  course  be- 
ing S.  £.,  studding  sails  are  set  on  both  sides; 
we  are  "rolling  down  to  Saint  Helena"  over 
a  smooth  sea. 

June  1th.  Lat.  32^24'  S. ;  long.  26^45'  W.; 
air  71°F.  Pleasant  weather.  We  have  hadi 
for  two  or  three  days  past.  Cape  pigeons, 
(ProceilariaJ  and  "whale  birds,"  (Puffing 
obscurvs,)  about  the  ship.  The  plumage  o^ 
the  latter  is  brownish  black ;  in  other  res- 
pects,  size  and  form,  the  puffins  resemble  the 
petrels  or  Cape  pigeons.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a  thousand  miles  distant  from -land  those 
birds  surround  us ;  yesterday  they  had  dis- 
appeared, but  to  day  they  are  numerous, 
sailing  upon  extended  wings  through  the  aifi 
dnd  ever  and  anon  skimming  the  surface  with 
their  tips. 

JuneSth.  Lat.  33^38'  S. ;  long.  23^35  W.; 
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lir  67°F,  Fresh  gale  of  wind ;  heavy  sea. 
It  was  deemed  prudent  to  "  house  the  guns," 
one  of  the  means  resorted  to  in  olden  times, 
(when  the  tenacity  of  wood  and  iron  in  naval 
structures  was  probably  much  less  than  it 
has  come  to  be  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  ship- Wright's  art,)  to  lessen  the 
strain  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  guns 
on  a  ship's  deck  while  contending  against  a 
perilous  force  of  wind  and  waves.  The  guns 
are  '*  run  in,"  that  is,  withdrawn  from  the 
port-holes;  their  breeches  let  down,  and 
muzzles  elevated,  to  the  top  of  the  ports, 
which  are  closed  with  port  bucklers  and 
caulked  up  as  tightly  as  possible.  These 
black  "  btdl  dogs  of  war"  look  like  so  many 
difcoQsolate  curs^  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
looking  beseechingly  upwards  as  if  to  dep- 
recate a  threatened  punishment.  The  hind 
w  '•  after  trucks"  of  the  gun  carriages  are 
removed ;  the  black  train  tackles,  short  and 
tight,  on  the  deck,  heighten  the  resemblance 
to  subdued  curs  with  broken  legs  and  pros- 
trate tails.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  rolling  mc- 
tions  of  the  ship,  because  the  weight  of  the 
guns  is  brought  nearer  the  centre,  and  ope- 
rates on  a  shorter  lever. 

Sea-birds  are  numerous  around  the  stern ; 
^OQgst  them  are  several  albatross. 

hne  9/A.  Lat  34°28'  S. ;  long.  20°37'  W. ; 
air66°F.    Heavy  gales  of  wind  with  rain. 

htMim.  No  observation.  Lat.  34''28 
S.;  long.  19^12'  W. :  air  62°F.  Rainy  and 
disagreeable.  A  vessel  in  sight  steering  the 
nmt  course  as  ourselves. 

hiM  nth.  Lat.  36^17'  S. ;  long,  16^50  W., 
by  d^ad  reckoning,  No  observation.  Air 
6PF.  Squally  and  rainy  all  day.  In  the 
^moon  caught  an  albatross,  (Diomedea 
^wHcea,  Lath.,)  with  hook  and  line. 

Jme  \%th.  Lat  35^53'  S. ;  long.  13^39' 
W. :  air  57^F.  Pleasant.  An  albatross  was 
^bot  from  the  ship's  deck ;  it  measured  nine 
feet  nine  inches  across  the  expanded  wings. 
for  the  gastronomically  curious  albatross 
brains  were  served  at  dinner,  and  pronounced 
to  be  a  dish  worthy  the  attenticm  of  kings. 

hne  XZth.  Lat.  36°52'  S. ;  long. ;  12^11' 
W. :  air  61*^F.  Morning  very  pleasant.  At 
sunrise  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha  was  seen  from  the  deck,  but  by  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  was  shut  from  view  by  the 


mist.  This  island,  which  is  ien  miles  in  di- 
ameter, rises  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  One  of  our  seamen  tells 
me,  about  four  years  since  he  passed  three 
months  on  this  lone  rock,  having  been  acci- 
dentally left  there  by  a  whale  ship  to  which 
he  was  attached.  The  island  has  upon  it 
patches  of  very  good  soil,  which  produces 
potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  and  hogs,  goats  and 
poultry  thrive.  The  population  consisted  of 
nine  families.  While  Napoleon  was  impris- 
oned at  SI.  Helena,  the  English  government 
maintained  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  and  when  it  was  removed,  an  old 
sergeant,  by  permission,  remained  on  the  is- 
land. He  imported  a  wife  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  set  up  an  Eden  for  himself. 
He  is  now  known  as  Governor  Glass,  but 
whether  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  Mrs. 
Glass  who  wrote  on  cookery  is  not  stated  tra- 
ditionally or  in  history.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Grovemor  Glass  is  regarded  as  a  romantic 
hero.  His  island  is  visited  by  whale  ships 
and  English  traders  outward  bound  to  India, 
to  procure  water,  vegetables,  &c. 

June  15th.  Lat  38°  18'  S. ;  long.  3*^54'  W. : 
air  58°  F.  Disagreeably  cold.  Our  progress 
is  fair,  having  advanced  more  than  four  and 
a  half  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  past  twenty 
four  hours. 

June  16th.  Lat.  38°48'  S.;  long.  0^41'  E.: 
air  58°F.  Here  we  are  in  eastern  climes„ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  western  climate  of  yesterday  and  the 
eastern  climate  of  to-day. 

June  nth.  No  observation.  Wind  fair: 
rainy.  The  commander  prescribed  for  the 
men  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  an  extra  allowance 
of  grog  because  he  thon^t  it  would  d!o  them 
good.  This  is  called  **  splicing  the  main 
brace." 

18/A.  Lat.  40°11'S.;  long.  10^12^  E.: 
air  56°F.  Rainy,  cold,  disagreeable.  It  is 
blowing  a  smart  gale  ;  the  ship  is  scudding 
under  topsails  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots  the 
hour. 

19M.  Lat.  40°01'  S. ;  long.  14°59'  E. : 
air  erF.  The  ship  has  sailed  245  miles  in 
the  past  twenty-four  hours,  under  two  single 
reefed  topsails  and  foresail.  We  have  cape 
weather,  but  comparatively  mild.  The  roll- 
ing of  the  ship  renders  writing  difficult. 

21s/.  Lat39°48'S.;  long.  21*=D4'E.:  air 
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61°F.  Morninj^  pleasant;  wind  Gradually j awake,  and  the  impreesions  from  exposure 
freshened,  and  by  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  wc  were  are  frosh  upon  them  ;  but  happily  for  the 
necessarily  reduced  to  close  reefed  topsails,  poor  fellows,  they  speedily  lose  all  remem- 
The  ward-room  is  dehisced  ;  my  state  room  is  brance  of  their  sufTerins^s  in  deep  slumber, 
swashed  and  every  ihinir  wet.  As  usual  in  and  often  under  circumstances  which  would 
such  times,  there  were  crashes  of  crockery,  effectually  banish  sleep  from  the  lids  of  in- 
and  bursts  of  merriment  at  each  catastrophe,  experienced  landsmen, 
which,  with  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and:  Returning:  along  the  gundeck  from  the  bows 
surges  of  the  sea,  made  a  noise  equal  to  that  about  this  time,  picking  my  way  over  train 
of  a  grand  opera,  but  without  the  harmony  tackles  and  rushing  streams  of  water,  and 
and  melody  of  music.  ■  watchful  of  the  motions  of  the  ship,  I  obsenr* 

227?rf  Lat.  3S°3r  S. ;  long.  4n8' E. :  ed  one  poor  fellow  standing  close  in  to  the 
air  57'^F.  Ko  observations.  Rainy;  last  ship's  side,  ankle  deep  in  water,  wringing  his 
night  there  was  sharp  lightning  to  the  south-  blanket  which  had  fallen  to  the  deck,  possi- 
ward  of  us.  Midnight,  A  gale  of  wind  bly  through  heedlessness  of  him  who  had  just 
from  the  south  west ;  all  are  uncomfortable  .left  the  hammock.  He  was  in  flannel  shirt 
on  board  from  wet  and  cold,  but  the  ship  is  and  drawers,  but  without  stockings,  and  is 
dancing  grandly  along  on  her  way.  The  the  very  faint  light  of  my  hand  lantern,  hk 
gun  deck  of  a  frigate  in  a  storm,  just  at  the  circumstances  seemed  to  me  unenviable,  t© 
relieving  of  the  first  watch,  presents  a  spec-  say  the  least.  What  his  good  old  grandmother 
tacle  of  interest.  There  is  here  and  there  would  have  felt  to  see  hira  going  to  bed  with 
a  lantern  shedding  a  dim  light  through  the  wet  feet,  under  a  wet  blanket;  she  wouM 
gloom,  but  enough  to  permit  an  observer  to  have  sentenced  him  to  *<  his  death  of  cold,** 
see  the  legs  of  men  slowly  descending  from  for  taking  such  lodgings.  He  was  growling 
hammocks  swinging  above  the  guns,  to  the ; certainly  in  low  tones;  but  all  I  distinctly 
deck  over  which  water  is  rushing  from  one  heard  was  "the  beggar  what  wrote  <  A  life 
side  to  the  other,  back  and  forth,  in  obedi-,on  the  ocean  wave,'  never  saw  blue  watcril^ 
ence  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Those  are  his  life" — and  so  thought  I. 
the  legs  of  those  unhappy  fellows  who  have 
been  roused  from  a  four  hours'  nap  at  mid- 
night, to  remain  on  deck,  exposed  to  the 
gale  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Who 
can  wonder  that  their  movements  manifest 
reluctance,  or  that  they  bear  the  cries  of  the 
boatswain's  mates,  hurrying  them  from  their 
snug  nests  and  slumbers — "  Hurry  up  there. 


**  When  the  driving  rain  of  ihe  biirricane 

PutB  the  litrht  of  the  li^ht-boii#p  onr, 
And  the  ^rowlinjr  thimdcr*POUDd  is  going 

On  the  whirlwinds*  bnttle  rout; 
Ua!  htt!  do  you  think  that  the  valiant  sbrinkt 

No!  no  !  wc  arc  bold  and  hrove! 
For  we  love  to  fi^ht  in  the  wild  midnijrht. 

With  storm  on  the  niountaiu  wave." 

A  few  guns  further  along  the  deck,  stood 


all  the  starboard  watch,  ahoy!"  is  repeated  a  sailor  in  his  drawers  only,  wringing  th€ 
more  than  once,  and  in  five  minutes  after  the  cold  water  out  of  his  flannel  shirt  to  go 'to  bed 
bell  has  struck  eight,  you  hear  an  officer  mus-  in.  He  too,  was  mentally  quarrelling  vith 
teringthe  watch  on  deck,  each  man  answer- 'some  nautical  song  composer.  •*!  wish  the 
ing  as  his  name  is  called,  "here,  sir!"  not  begger  what  wrote  *  the  sea,  the  seal*  wai 
in  gentle  tone,  but  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  here  now—  d—  his  soul.** 
voice,  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  wind !  It  is  a  fearful  night  to  be  sure ;  but  wchavi 
and  sea.  Next  we  have  the  men  of  the  first  plenty  of  sea  room,  a  strong  ship  under  ua 
watch,  hurrying  to  the  hammocks  left  warm  and  God  in  his  mercy  watches  over  us. 
by  those  who  relieved  them.  Then  a  listener  I  In  such  times  as  these,  the  sluggish  an 
may  hear  denunciatory  expletives,  muttered  dilatory  under  the  new  order  of  disciplinf 
between  the  teeth,  of  the  hardships  of  a  sea-  find  punishment  by  confinement  for  ncgl 
man^s  life  ;  or  congratulations  that  the  first  gence  or  other  censurable  acts  rather  grab 
watch  is  over,  and,  perhaps,  there  are  indi-  ful  than  otherwise,  because  it  is  surely  !« 
cations  in  the  sky  that  they  will  find  the '  painful  than  hard  labor  in  exposure  to  tl 
weather  better  when  called  to  the  morning  driving  rain  and  chilling  blasts  on  deck.  Su< 
watch.      The  minds  of  those  retiring  are '  men  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  bo  confiai 
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below  on  these  occasions,  and  thus  those  of  ing  room.  How  the  cooks  manai^od  to  pro- 
spirit  and  energetic  character,  have  imposed  duce  dinner  is  a  mystery,  for  di^hes,  chairs, 
upon  them  increased  toil,  proportionate  to  and  every  article  of  furniture  8eemed  to  be 
the  number  who  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  endowed  with  a  power  of  spontaneous  mo- 
watch  to  expiate  faults.  |tion.     About  ten  o'clock,  P.  M;,  the   wind 

26M. — ^Air  49*^  F.  Rain  alternating  with  abated,  but  the  sea  is  still  high.  The  cabin 
hail:  sea  very  heavy;  scudding  under  close  is  all  afloat;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  dry  spot 
reef-topsails  ten  miles  the  hour.  Two  of  the  in  the  ship.  The  surface  of  the  toss-ing  ocean 
port3  were  driven  in  by  the  force  of  the  sea.  is  a  sheet  of  white  foam  as  far  as  eye  can 

27M.— Lat.  37°  26'  S. ;  long.  47**  23'  East ; '  reach.  All  the  ports  are  closed  and  the  gun 
air  54*^  F.  Weather  has  moderated,  but  the  deck  is  almost  impenetrably  dark.  Add  to 
sea  is  very  rough  and  the  ship  very  uncom-  this  the  nar  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging 
fortable.  The  boatswain  harpooned  a  por-  and  spars,  and  the  noise  of  the  rushing  sound 
poi?e  to-day  under  the  bows.  It  was  a  fe-  of  the  sea,  and  one  may  imagine  that  lands- 
male  about  six  feet  in  length  ;  the  brain  men  do  not  find  themselves  here  comfortably 
weighed  21b.  13^  oz.  We  had  steaks  at  din-  situated.  A  gentleman  passenger  on  his  first 
ner,  which  in  flavor  was  that  of  neither  fish,  voyage,  says  he  has  changed  his  opinion  of 
flesh  nor  fowl,  but  a  compound  of  all  three,  the  pleasures  of  a  sea-life, 
and  tough  enough  to  fatigue  the  strongest  |  Jtt/y4M.— Lat.  37°  36'S.;  long.?!""  Ol'E. ; 
jaws.  Female  porpoise,  if  this  individual  is  air  50°  F.  Very  cold  ;  the  wind  has  abated 
an  average  sample  of  the  genus,  is  not  as  and  the  sea  has  subsided  very  much.  This 
palatable  as  some  other  mammals,  and  fur-  anniversary  was  observed  by  an  extra  allow- 
nishes  a  very  bad  substitute  for  fresh  butch-  ance  of  grog  to  the  crew,  and  by  a  dinner  in 
tr's  meat  of  any  kind.  the  ward-room,  although  we  found  it  no  easy 

30M.— Lat.  37°  24' S.;  long.  54°  45'  E.;  task  to  keep  the  dishes  on  the  table  :  the  car/e 
air 60°  F.  Cool  and  clear;  wind  light  but  w^as  striking  under  the  circumstances,  thanks 
iair.    A  sail  in  sight  astern.  to  the  useful  application  of  chemical  philoso- 

Jtt/y  1*/.— Lat  37°  29'  S. ;  long.  58°  40'  phy,  and  to  the  cultivators  of  abstract  science, 
E.:  air  56°  F.  Wind  fresh;  uncomfortably  for  they  have  taught  the  mode  of  preserving 
cold.  Three  ships  in  sight,  steering  the  almost  all  meats  and  vegetables,  without  an 
same  course  we  are.  We  shortened  sail,  and  unpalatable  addition  of  salt ;  and  thus  far, 
vben  within  the  range  of  distinct  vision,  the  have  provided  the  means  of  ameliorating  the 
twonearest  displayed  Dutch  colors;  the  third  condition  of  those  who  dwell  at  times  upon 
is  supposed  to  be  also  a  Dutch  ship,  and  all  the  seas. 


tre  bound  to  Bataviato  exchange  Schnaps  for 
Java  coffee. 


5iA.— Lat.  37°  49'  S.;  long  75°  31'  E.;  air 
53°  F.     Cold;   heavy  sea;  scudding;   and, 


2w/.~-Lat.  37''  25'  S.;  long.  62°  23'  E.;  as  usual,  there  is  not  a  dry  foot  of  deck  in 
air  53®  F.  Clear,  cold  and  nearly  calm ;  in  the  ship.  Water  was  splashing  over  our  feet 
the  ailemoon  the  wind  increased  our  speed  while  we  sat  at  the  dinner-table,  to  which  our 
to  nine  knots.  chairs  were  lashed  fast.     Ten  o'clock,  P.M. 

3rrf.— Lat  37°  59'  S.;  long.  67°  03'  E.;  air  The  ship  rolls  so  extensively,  that  it  is  diffi- 
5r.  Daylight  brought  with  it  a  heavy  gale,  I  cult  to  write.  We  are  in  the  longitude  of 
vhich  rendered  it  necessary  to  house  the  top-  j  the  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul's. 


gallant  masts,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  length 
of  the  masts.  The  main  topsail  was  split, 
and  we  are  now  scudding,  that  is,  running 
^fore  the  wind  eleven  knots,  under  a  double 
^fed  foresail  and  close  reefed  fore-topsail. 
The  seas  rise  as  high  as  the  cross-jack-yard, 
or  seemingly  more  than  forty  feet.  The 
water  on  the  wardroom  floor  is  two  inches 
deep  in  spite  of  swabbing  and  bailing :  over- 
shoes are  very  useful  in  this  nautical  draw- 


7/A.— Lat.  34°  57'  S. ;  long.  83°  35'  E. ; 
air  58°  F.  Damp  and  cool.  Sun  shines,  and 
the  ward-room  is  once  more  dry,  but  the  ship 
rolls  heavily  still,  before  the  wind.  A  whale 
spouted  close  along  side  the  ship. 

10^.— Lat  29°  46'  S.;  long.  94°  01'  E.; 
air  63°  F.  Time  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. If  we  consider  it  attentively,  it  is 
only  a  relative  and  not  a  positive  condition, 
for  time  varies  four  minutes  for  every  degree 
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of  loQgitude.  A  hundred  and  seventy  de- 
grees of  longitude  separate  us  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  could  we  at  this  instant  compare 
oiir  watches,  we  should  find  them  differ  eleven 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  both  are 
correct  where  they  now  are.  We  are  in  th< 
winter  solstice  and  have  short  days ;  with 
you  it  is  summer  and  long  days.  We  are, 
however,  eleven  hours  and  twenty  minute.- 
nearer  sunrise,  or  this  much  earlier  than  you. 
At  this  instant  here,  ten  o'clock  at  night  of 
July  10th,  you  have  progressed  only  as  far  as 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  of  last 
night,  the  9th.  While  the  sun  is  setting  with 
us,  he  is  rising  with  you  on  the  day  before ; 
when  the  sun  set  with  you  on  the  ninth,  he 
arose  with  us  on  the  tenth :  this  being  the 
case,  we  are  no  longer,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  cotemporaries.  Yet,  in  a  few  days 
more,  when  we  shall  have  passed  the  105th 
degree  of  east  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
you  will  be  nearer  to  sunrise  than  we  are, 
and,  suddenly  we  shall  find  ourselves  a  day 
behind  you  in  our  reckoning  of  time.  The 
sun  travels,  apparently,  180  degrees  in  twelve 


well  as  that  of  Cancer  were  placed  in  lat. 
23°  28',  instead  of  twenty  three  and  a  half 
degrees  exactly  ?  He  seemed  surprised  when 
told  that  these  lines  simply  mark  the  limits 
within  which  the  sun  sheds  perpendicular 
rays  upon  the  earth.  Yesterday  saw  the 
last  pig  on  board  placed  upon  the  table. 

16/A.— Lat.  19°  53'  S.;  long.  101°  12'E.; 
air  72°  F.  Pleasantly  warm;  wind  light 
The  last  of  the  eggs  prepared  in  Norfolk,  by 
dipping  in  boiling  water  four  months  ago, 
were  consumed  to-day. 

17M.— Lat  17°  29'  S.;  long,  102°  44' E.; 
air  76°.  Warm,  clear ;  southeast  trade  wind 
is  at  last  upon  us. 

18/A.— 51st  day  from  Rio.  Lat  14°17» 
S. ;  long.  104°  29'  E. ;  air  78°  F.  A  current 
of  25  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  }  W.,  has  helped 
us  on  our  way.  We  have  tropic  birds  around 
the  ship ;  petrels  and  albatross  have  left  ni. 

19M.— Lat.  10°38'S.;  long.  105°30'E.; 
air  82° ;  water  80  F.  Our  reckoning  at  noon 
to-day,  placed  us  within  five  miles  of  Christ- 
mas island,  according  to  the  authority  of  two 
charts,  and  it  is  said  to  be  visible  at  a  distance 


hours ;  but  we  have  been  97  days  in  getting  of  twelve  leagues,  but  we  cannot  discern  it 
thus  far  towards  the  end  of  our  voyage.  Here  is  a  predicament.     It  is  conjectured 

July  11th. — Lat.  27°  55'  S. ;  long.  96°  19' .that  our  chronometers  are  in  error  to  the 
E. ;  air  56°  F.  It  has  been  nearly  calm  all  eastward,  and  therefore  we  ran  to  the  weit 
•day ;  we  therefore  hope  to  be  overtaken  soon  fifty  miles,  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hoar. 
by  the  southeast  trade  wind,  which  prevails 
in  this  region.  The  temperature  is  agreea- 
ble ;  the  violent  surging  and  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing of  the  past  month,  have  subsided  into  a 
gentle,  heaving  motion  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  guns  have  been  unhoused  and  placed  in 
their  accustomed  position ;  and  the  decks  have 
been  very  thoroughly  holystoned ;  their  ap- 
pearance is  much  improved,  and  consequent- 
ly every  thing  is  more  comfortable.  Every 
body  is  disposed  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  on 
deck.  At  sunset,  owing  to  a  peculiar  reflec- 
tion from  the  clouds,  there  was  a  stripe  of 
apple-green  sky  which  was  very  striking. 

12/A.— Lat.  25°  5&  S. ;  long.  96°  43'  E. ; 
w  67°  F.  Cloudy ;  wind  very  light  from 
the  eastward. 

14M._Lat.  23°  07'  S. ;  long.  98°  13'  E. ; 
air  73°  F.  Pleasantly  warm  and  clear.  Wind 
from  the  northward  and  westward,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  on  board.  Crossed  the  tro- 
pic of  Capricorn  about  eight  o'clock  this  moru- 


At  five  P.  M.,  no  land  being  visible,  it 
determined  the  error  of  the  chronometers  ii 
not  to  the  westward,  and  the  ship  was  8tee^ 
ed  north  northeast.  Tropic  birds  and  flying 
fish  abundant  to-day.  Who  knows  precisely 
where  we  are  now,  on  the  waste  of  wateiti 
hunting  for  Christmas  island  ? 

July  20th 53d  day.     Lat.  7°  50^  S. ;  long. 

105°  44'  E. ;  air  83°  F ;  water  82°  P.  Rite 
ten  knots.  About  half  past  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  the  low  island,  named  Pulo  K1^H^ 
about  ten  miles  south  of  **  Java's  palmy  isle/* 
was  descried,  aild  soon  afterwards  Palambanf 
point,  about  twenty  dye  miles  distant;  con- 
sequently the  ship  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Java  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  the  straili 
of  Sunda. 

Pulo  Klapa  is  about  five  miles  long,  three 
broad,  and  quite  level;  it  is  covered  will 
trees,  but  the  foliage  does  not  present  the 
vividly  bright  green  of  the  tropics,  now  ii 
the  winter  season.     A  line  of  heavy  breaken 


ing.    A  gentleman  asked  why  this  tropic,  as | brought  the  island  in  strong  relief;  a  huge 
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;rald  set  in  glittering  pearls,  if  you  please  to ; 
J  way  to  a  little  fancy,  may  convey  a  no- ' 
.  of  the  sight.     At  sunset,  six  o'clock,  P. , 
being  too  late  to  attempt  to  enter  the ' 
its,  we  shortened  sail  and  stood  to  the 
thward  at  the  rate  of  about  ^ve  knots ; 
design  is  to  "  luff  off  and  on  "  for  day 
it  to  enter  our  port,  taking  care  not  to  fall 
eeward. 

cannot  well  conununicate  a  better  idea  of 
monotony,  the  stupid  dulness  of  life  at 
than  by  the  record  already  given  above, 
ie  passage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Java. 
:re  has  been  nothing  of  importance  to 
^  although  I  have  been  somewhat  watch- 
of  events.  We  have  experienced  the 
al  weather  on  a  winter  passage ;  it  has 
D  far  from  agreeable,  but  in  spite  of  long 
tinned  wet  and  cold,  we  have  no  persons 
ix>ard  seriously  indisposed.  I  have  no 
bt  tiiat  many  men  have  not  had  dry  cloth- 
upon  them  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without 
'  effect  being  immediately  manifest ;  yet, 
\  this  sort  of  exposure  to  alternations  of 
ither,  in  conjunction  with  imperfectly  nu- 
ious  food,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  strong- 
lalted  meats  and  the  unleavened  bread  of 
navy  ration,  which  tends  to  induce  pre- 
ture  old  age,  so  common  amongst  seafaring 
iple.  Longevity  does  not  pertain  to  men 
oare  imperfectly  nourished,  speaking  in 
'•  physiological  sense,  men  who  are  not 
flied  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  ma- 
iab  and  elementary  compounds  which  en- 
iotothe  composition  of  their  bodies,  while 
i  functions  of  their  various  organs  are  re- 
used by  the  sedative  influences  of  deficient 
I  irregular  sleep,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
it  and  moisture. 

lW.-«4th  day.    Lat  T  05'  S.;  long. 

»"  ly  E. ;  air  84° ;  water  83°  F.     The  tem- 

itore  cff  the  climate  may  be  inferred  from 

temperature  of  the  ocean,  which  is  above 

ordinary  summer  heat  of  the   United 

lis.    At  noon,  we  were  nineteen  miles 

B  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

hitch  ship,  supposed  to  be  the  same  we 

two  or  three  weeks  since,  is  in  sight. 

iDOTcd  slowly  along  the  land,  which  is 

I  and  green  to  the  water's  edge.    It  is 

ided  by  a  line  of  heavy  surf,  and  though 

aim  trees  are  visible,  the  appearance  is 

picturesque.    About  three  o'clock,  P. 

Voim  XIX— 19 


M.,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up.  Directly  astern, 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  an 
immense  water  spout  was  seen.  It  present- 
ed a  great  column,  seemingly  two  thousand 
feet  high,  descending  from  the  edge  of  a  cloud 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  it  was  of  a  dark 
color  with  a  faintly  whitish  central  line.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  it  disappeared,  fa* 
ding  as  it  were  into  the  shower. 

About  sunset,  we  passed  Friar's  Rock,  off 
the  first  point  of  Java ;  and  at  seven  o'clock 
anchored  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  near  Mew 
It»]and,  in  Mew  Bay,  on  the  shore  of  which 
falls  a  cascade  of  fresh  water,  at  which  it  is 
proposed  to  replenish  our  tanks.  The  com- 
mander prescribed  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
for  the  crew,  immediately  afler  the  sails  were 
furled — a  sort  of  libation  of  thankfulness  for 
our  safe  arrival. 

Saturday ,  22nd, — It  rained  heavily  all  night ; 
this  morning  it  is  calm,  and  at  noon  the  tem- 
perature was  87°  F.  A  boat  was  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  bay,  and  after  an  absence  of  three 
hours,  returned.  The  officer  reported  that 
the  whale  ship  Stephania,  ten  months  out 
from  New  Bedford,  was  at  anchor,  taking  on 
board  wood  and  water ;  the  latter  being  ob- 
tainable from  two  sources.  There  is  no  fruit 
or  fresh  food  of  any  kind  to  be  had.  The 
sportsmen  in  the  boat  saw  wild  peacocks,  but 
obtained  no  game  of  any  kind. 

About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  the  ship  was  moved  to  the 
anchorage,  between  Pulo  Pocham  (Mew  Isl- 
and) and  Java,  which  is  almost  perfectly  land- 
locked, that  is,  sheltered  from  wind  by  high 
land,  being  open  only  to  the  northward  and 
eastward.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  quite 
smooth ;  the  vessel  is  once  more  quietly  float* 
ing  in  equilibrium.  The  Stephania  lies  near 
to  us. 

We  are  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
Mew  Island,  and  at  this  distance,  the  under- 
growth or  jungle  appears  to  be  impenetrable. 
The  whalemen  of  the  Stephania  reported  that 
at  night  "  catamounts"  were  heard  in  the 
woods ;  and  that  not  long  since,  a  man  be- 
longing to  a  whale  ship  which  had  stopped 
here  to  refresh,  was  killed  by  a  tiger.  One 
of  our  young  gentlemen,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
went  on  shore  anxiously  hoping  to  see  a  drove 
of  elephants  drinking  at  the  waterfall,  but 
returned  disappointed,  for  he  saw  only  an 
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impassable  thicket,  "dense  as  a  hedge." 
After  sunset,  flocks  or  swarms  of  "flying- 
foxes,"  a  kind  of  bat  of  very  large  size,  flew 
high  over  the  ship,  and  by  those  who  had 
not  seen  the  animal  before,  were  supposed  to 
be  buzzards.  These  mammals  with  mem- 
branous wings,  pertain  to  the  genus  Pteropus, 
of  which  at  least  thirty-eight  species  are  de- 
scribed in  works  on  natural  history.  Some 
of  them  expand  wings  which  measure  five 
feet  across.  All  these  animals  are  frugivo- 
rous,  and  are  very  destructive  to  fruit  gar- 
dens in  the  countries  where  they  exist.  Some 
of  them  are  edible ;  but  the  flesh,  though 
white  and  tender,  is  not  delicate.  The  vari- 
ous stories  of  Vampyres  and  other  species 
of  the  bat  tribe,  being  carnivorous,  and  prey- 
ing upon  other  animals,  are  fabulous. 


LINES, 

To  a  yVithering  Rose  which  I  nursed  in  my 

CJiambcr, 

AIus!  thou  art  fading,  my  beautiful  flowerl 
To  honor  no  more  cither  garden  or  bower, 
Though  Spring  with  its  glories  may  come  and  restor© 
All  it9  beauteous  gifts  to  the  glad  earth  onpe  more ; 
Though  morn  fresh  and  balmy  may  gather  and  shed 
Cool  dews  on  thy  gentle  and  languishing  head ; 
Though  evening's  soft  breeze  may  still  kifisthee  and  sigh, 
As  in  low  frtful  murmurs  it  passes  thee  by  : 
Not  mom's  dewy  fragrance  nor  evening's  pale  light, 
Can  give  back  thy  freshness  or  save  thee  from  blight; 
\ex  I  love  thc^  the  more,  for  in  moments  of  sadness, 
Sweet  Kose,  thou  hast  wakcn'd  my  spirit  to  gladness; 
And  now  I  will  press  thy  frail  stem  to  my  heart. 
And  there  let  thy  beauty  and  fragrance  depart. 
— Ah,  well  I  remember,  pale,  perishing  flower! 
The  morn  when  I  pluck'd  thee  from  Flora's  gay  bower; 
Thy  leaves  were  all  laden  with  zephyrs  and  dew, 
Mhile  the  sun  o'er  thy  beauty  a  radiance  threw  ; 
And  sure  from  the  deference  shewn  thee,  I  ween, 
Thou  wert  of  that  bower  the  pride  and  the  queen. 
By  thy  side  the  young  hyacinths  modestly  grew. 
At  thy  feet  were  the  violets,  glistening  with  dew, 
All  around  the  young  flowers  peep'd  forth  to  the  light, 
While  the  birds  gaily  caroUed  their  song  of  delight, 
flow  changed  now  the  scene,  surly  winter  has  come, 
And  invaded  with  boldness  my  own  little  room  ; 
Kven  thou,  the  sweet  gem  that  Tve  e herish'd  so  much. 
Art  yielding  thy  bloom  to  his  cold,  freezing  touch. 
What  Icstson,  ah,  what  would'st  thou  teach  me,  my  flower, 
Dy  the  pale,  yellow  hue  that  spreads  o'er  thee  this  hour  7 
Must  I  learn  from  thy  gentle  and  lovely  decay, 
That  the  bright  things  of  earth  are  all  passing  away? 
Then  long  shall  I  Mess  thee,  that  thou  dost  impart 
iSu  faithful  a  truth  to  my  thoughtless  young  heart. 

C.  Q.  M.  Jordan. 
Lynchburg,   Virginia, 


RURAL  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE. 

BY  HENRT  T.  TUCKERMAH. 

The  life  of  town  and  country  bear  to  each 
other  a  relation  which  is  seldom  appredt* 
ted ;  like  the  two  magnetic  poles  of  our  ex* 
temal  being,  each  is  desirable  for  the  ade-  ' 
quate  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  other;  they 
act  and  react,  and  respectively  afford  the  , 
elements  of  contemplation  and  actiyitj,  of  i 
solitude  and  society,  of  nature  and  man— aU  i 
of  which  are  requisite  to  complete  and  tof^  \ 
nificant  human  development.  In  the  dtj  \ 
we  experience  that  attrition  of  mind  which  ' 
invigorates  the  thinking  faculties  and  A*  | 
serve  that  comprehensive  spectacle  of  he-  | 
man  life  which  liberalizes  the  sympathteii  < 
m  the  country  we  become  more  conscious  of  ■ 
ourselves;  our  idiosyitcrasies  assert  then- 
selves  ;  and  the  ^'  still,  small  voices"  of  Bar  : 
ture  and  the  soul,  so  often  rendered  inandi-  ; 
ble  in  the  bustle  of  towns,  once  more  speak  : 
and  are  heard.  There  is  pleasure  and  theit  | 
is  detriment  in  each  of  these  phases  of  lift  ; 
exclusively  considered :  imprisoned  by  flu  i 
"  sweet  security  of  streets,"  we  arc  apt  lo  ' 
grow  cosmopolitan,  to  lose  individual  ainUi  ' 
to  diffuse  thought  and  feeling  too  widely  fiar 
efficient  results,  to  chatter  away  all  diviM  ; 
afflatus — in  a  word,  to  become  desultoiyciear  . 
tures;  and  absolutely  confined  to  a  rural  lo-  ' 
cality,  there  is  danger  of  narrowness  of  miiidi  [ 
of  petty  cares,  of  becoming  egotists  or  got*  > 
sips.  Duly  interchanged  and  wisely  aUtt"  j 
nated,  these  two  modes  of  being,  on  the  toh ) 
trary,  generate  only  benefits  and  arc  both  ■ 
physiologically  and  psychologically  the  tnH  j 
regime  for  human  nature.  Hence  we  tsi\ 
the  wisest  and  the  most  pleasure-seekiaiJ 
men  accord  in  the  praise  of  rural  life;  Boo 4 
caccio  leads  his  festive  company  to  the  groimii;^ 
of  a  villa  to  hear  the  Decameron,  and  Moi^  3 
taigne  wrote  his  speculations,  gleaned  ilf 
towns,  in  retirement.  Nearly  all  the  Italiai 
and  English  poets  who  have  most  eloquenfl| 
celebrated  rural  life,  passed  their  best  yeili 
in  cities,  and  doubtless  owe  the  glow  aai 
truth  of  their  descriptions  to  the  inspiratioi 
of  contrast.  Every  healthy  mind  feels  thil 
it  is  good  at  times  to  exchange  the  sonoi 
of  street-cries  even  for  the  song  of  thi 
katydid  and  cricket— -the  rumble  of  onmi 
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ses  for  the  rustle  of  foliage,  and  the  op- 
»sive  atmosphere  of  theatres  and  salons 
the  breeze  of  the  hills.  Facility  of  in- 
-course  has  rendered  these  transitions  al- 
et  instantaneous,  and  for  this  reason  more 
pressive  and  cheering ; — so  that  a  walk  in 
aetropolitan  thoroughfare  and  a  day  in  the 
ods  have  now  a  startling  juxtaposition : 
ircely  have  the  varied  tints  of  silk  and 
oUen  fabrics,  the  gleam  of  cutlery,  the 
ures  in  engravings,  the  wax  work  at  the 
rber's,  the  dust  and  all  the  shows  of  shop 
adows  escaped  our  senses,  before  we 
ly  be  stooping  in  the  hushed  twilight  of  a 
>ve,  over  a  purple  aster,  a  liverwort  blos- 
n,  or  a  fern,  or  watching  the  dead  leaf 
ivcr  slowly  down,  and  the  late  golden 
lize  wave  in  the  lonely  field. 
Even  in  winter  such  a  contrast  is  refresh- 
5.  The  snow  and  evergreens,  the  scin- 
lating  ice-plain,  the  bars  of  glowing  light 
.  the  gray  horizon,  the  dun-colored  pas- 
res  and  the  shivering  trees  of  which  the 
k  alone  retains  its  remnant  of  foliage  ;  the 
ish  and  repose  of  nature  broken  only  by 
e  tinkling  sound  of  an  icicle  as  it  drops  on 
e  glistening  snow-crust ;  the  kind  of  bound- 
Bs  patience  that  seems  to  brood  over  a  land- 
ipe  made  cheerful  to  the  eye  by  the  sun- 
dae and  crystal  that  invest  it ; — all  this 
ipctls  to  the  weary,  sated,  or  aspiring  heart, 
ith  a  deep,  though  voiceless  eloquence  un- 
upassed  by  that  which  emanates  from  the 
ixuriant  verdure  of  summer.  Perhaps  the 
hd  IS  increased  by  the  exhilarating  air  of 
dear  winter  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  qui- 
ode  an  electrical  principle  is  active ;  the 
srres  are  braced,  the  blood  stirred,  and  the 
iiMs  quickened  as  they  never  are  during 
e  warm  season ;  the  imagination,  too, 
^ly  pictures  the  latent  vitality  wrapped 
I  in  the  vast  shroud  around.  We  feel  that 
itore  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth ;  and  it  is 
ith  a  solemn  delight  that  we  keep  vigil  over 
•t  mysterious  trance.  The  elTects,  too,  of 
1^  of  aerial  perspective  and  of  form  are 
ore  distinctly  realized  in  the  country,  at 
ich  a  time,  than  under  the  most  favorable 
itumstances  when  heat  prevails  and  vege- 
iioQ  is  exuberant. 

Unconsciously  to  trace  the  phenomena  of 
^leascNis,  as  their  advent  and  decline  is 
itten  in  flowers,  from  the  bursting  of  the 


yellow  crocus  through  the  garden  mould  to 
the  waving  of  the  gaudy  dahlia  in  the  au- 
tumn breeze ;  the  most  superficial  of  rural  em- 
ployments— ^pruning  vines,  gathering  mush- 
rooms, feeding  chickens,  or  hunting  for 
eggA — by  the  simplicity  of  taste  and  the  in- 
artificial aptitudes — to  say  nothing  of  the 
healthfulness  of  the  occupation,  form  a  grate- 
ful contrast  to  town-life.  But  when  we  think 
of  the  thoughts  resting  here  and  of  interests 
like  these  becoming  the  essential  objects,  it 
is*  easy  to  understand  why  such  rusty  and 
narrow  minds  are  sometimes  encountered 
amid  rustic  amenities. 

The  ability  to  concentrate  the  sympathies, 
to  multiply  and  enlarge  objects  of  interest 
through  reflection  and  fancy ; — in  a  word, 
the  consciousness  of  individual  resources 
either  of  taste  or  affection  seems  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  country  life.  Miss 
Mitford's  sketches  are  devoted  to  the  famil- 
iar and  universal  phases  of  this  existence — 
not  to  its  possible  and  imaginative  results ; 
and  yet  by  virtue  of  a  warm  charity  of  soul 
and  an  observant  and  genial  mind,  she  gives 
them  a  beautiful  significance.  Such  per- 
sonages as  the  vicar,  the  doctor,  the  res- 
pectable old  maid,  the  nurse,  the  beau, 
the  half-witted  urchin,  the  jack-at-all-trades, 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  the  landlord  and 
the  rustic  belle  exist  in  all  villages ;  but 
they  are  so  many  effigies  or  dramatis  per- 
sona, according  as  they  are  viewed  with 
selfish  indifference  or  kindly  insight.  The 
local  features  have  the  same  identity  modi- 
fied but  slightly  by  custom  and  atmosphere ; 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  the  inn,  the  church, 
the  substantial  farm-house  and  the  gentle- 
man's seat,  the  school,  the  main  street  and 
the  variety  store,  or  something  analogous  to 
them,  under  other  names,  may  be  seen  in  all 
provincial  settlements ;  and  they  are  either 
mere  tenements  devoid  of  suggestiveness  or 
picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape  associa- 
ted with  humanity.  Gray,  Shenstone  and 
Irving  delineating  such  objects  in  the  light 
of  a  sympathetic  imagination  evolve  from 
them  a  world  of  moral  interest,  as  the  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  The  Schoolmis- 
tress and  Bracebridge  Hall  evidence.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  occupations  of  rural  life ; 
apart  from  their  economical  and  utilitarian 
aspect,  a  kind  of  cheerful  inspiration,  pro- 
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claiming  the  relation  of  labor  to  health  and 
the  felicity  of  the  law  by  which  nature 
yields  her  treasures  to  man's  industry,  lurks 
in  the  spectacle.  A  darker  phase,  indeed, 
is  sometimes  visible ;  but  it  is  attributable  to 
bad  government,  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  not  an  inevitable  condition.  Crabbe  has 
portrayed  this  aspect  of  rural  life  in  all  its 
horror;  while  Miss  Mitford  has  given  us  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture  arranged  in  all  the  charms 
of  a  sunny  temper  and  gentle  wisdom.  There 
is  truth  in  both ;  and  they  concur  in  teach- 
ing the  lesson  which  we  claim  for  rural  ex- 
istence—that it  embraces  for  the  thoughtful 
and  benevolent  sources  of  interest  both  tragic, 
picturesque  and  graceful,  of  which  the  care- 
less never  dream. 

The  very  absence  of  a  large  and  promis- 
cuous society  like  that  which  surrounds  us 
in  cities,  is  favorable  to  a  distinct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  few  characters  with  which  we  are 
thus  brought  into  intimate  contact.  Balzac's 
scenes  of  provincial  life,  so  long  neglected, 
analyze  and  nomenclate  specimens  of  hu- 
manity that  owe  their  peculiarities  to  this 
very  isolation.  Upon  the  back  ground  of  a 
monotonous  and  limited  destiny  their  traits 
have  a  relief  which  commands  attention. 
How  individual  and  pathetic  are  many  of 
these  portraits ;  and  how  utterly  would  their 
features  have  been  lost  in  the  whirl  of  me- 
tropolitan life  ?  It  is  well  that  we  can,  at 
times,  retire  from  the  crowd  and  realize  our 
fellow-creatures  thus  amid  the  calm  and  sol- 
itude of  nature.  The  outline  and  the  light 
and  shade  of  character,  are  then  distinctly 
revealed.  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine 
have  given,  in  their  memoirs,  many  striking 
representatives  of  the  social  and  political 
character  that  belonged  to  France  at  the  time 
of  the  first  revolution ;  and  their  vividness 
of  delineation  is  owing  to  the  routine,  the 
leisure,  the  free  discussion  and  characteristic 
life  of  the  country.  We  see  them,  as  it  were, 
against  the  sky ;  and  hear  them  speak  alone  ; 
whereas  the  forms  and  voices  of  those  of 
the  old  regime  who  never  left  Paris,  are  often 
blended  with  those  of  their  contemporaries. 
Even  when  no  historical  interest  attaches  to 
persons  thus  elaborately  known  and  descri- 
bed, as  preliminary  studies  of  character,  the 
little  neighbourhood  of  the  country  is  an  ex- 
cellent school.     The  French  writers  give  us 


the  philosophy,  and  the  English  the  senti- 
ment of  such  researches.  Goldsmith's  De* 
serted  Village  is  a  generalized  picture  of  the 
kind  from  a  romantic  point  of  view.  Mw 
Mitford  set  the  example  in  prose  literatnre 
of  a  faithful  and  unaffected  limner  (A  the 
actual,  every-day  scenes  of  rural  life  as  ei- 
hibited  in  a  pleasant  rather  than  in  a  pro* 
foundly  characteristic  manner;  and  there- 
fore  she  transports  us  into  the  very  qniet, 
sameness,  comfort  and  simplicity  of  the 
sphere  itself.  Somewhat  tame  to  a  lover  of 
the  excitements  of  the  town  are  such  des- 
criptions ;  but  it  is  a  healthful  placidity  to 
fevered  senses  and  a  restless  soul.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  owed  his  popularity,  in  no snnll 
measure,  to  the  benign  serenity  of  thecoa^ 
try  gentleman. 

Town  and  country  life  are  more  interfused 
in  America  than  in  any  other  land.    Strictly 
understood  we  have  no  peasantry.    Thedti* 
zen's  family  rusticate  in  the  summer  in  i 
surburban  cottage,  or  at  a  watering-phee; 
and  the  country  gentleman's  daughters  m 
usually  educated  at  a  metropolitan  sexniniij* 
The  facilities  of  intercourse  occasion  an  in* 
cessant  tide  of  travel  between  town  and 
country,  and  the  traits  of  both  are  found  to 
mingle  in  the  larger  villages,  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult,  in  the  most  secluded  <^theiit 
to  escape  from  city  associations.    Betwesa 
the  backwoodsman  and  the  denizen  of  streeli  , 
there  is  scarcely  a  medium.     It  is  cmly  whei 
we  plunge  into  the  woods  or  climb  the  londj 
hill-side  that  we  realize  the  presence  of  tt* 
ture.    In  manners,  topics  of  conversatioBSi 
dress  and  appearance,  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion strong  enough  to  be  characteristic  di- 
vides the  rustic  from  the  citizen.    It  is,  there* 
fore,  only  away  from  society,  that  we  hat* 
an  exclusive  sense  of  rural  life.    This,  amoflf 
other  reasons,  accounts  for  the  absence  hei0 
of  those  decided  aptitudes  on  the  one  \uA 
for  the  country,  as  in  England,  and,  on  tbi 
other,  for  the  capital,  as  in  France.    A  M* 
fusive  and  migratory  existence,  without  ab- 
solute character,  except  what  it  borrows  firon 
the  individual,  is  one  of  the  marked  traits  ol 
our  republic.    A  kind  of  mania  for  a  '*  place' 
seizes,  indeed,  upon  many  of  our  commercia 
men  at  about  the  meridian  of  life :  and  the 
sink  large  investments  in  very  original  ai 
chitectural  experiments  and  ground  decern 
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tions;  bat  rarely  does  this  tendency  lead  to 
any  permanent  change  of  habit  even  in  the 
second  generation,  or  induce  the  rural  taste 
and  contentment  which  is  so  graceful  a  dis- 
tinction in  Great  Britain  and  which  is  so  justly 
reproduced  in  "Our  Village."  Something, 
anomalous  appears  to  belong  to  the  position 
of  the  American  gentleman,^n  town  too 
much  absorbed  in  trade  for  the  repose  essen- 
tial to  dignity  and  true  enjoyment ;  and  in 
the  country,  inexpert  in  rural  occupations  or 
enslaved  to  artificial  tastes  and  inappropriate 
ambition.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  compara- 
tive dearth  of  the  rural  sentiment ;  and  the 
genuine  country  gentleman  is  rarely  seen, 
and  most  nearly  approached  on  the  agricul- 
tural estates  of  Kentucky,  or  among  the 
planters  of  the  South. 

Thomson  has    memorably  indicated    the 
"various  language''  of  nature  as  uttered  by 
the  seasons;  and  this  brings  more  or  less 
pleasure  to  the  dweller  amid  her  works,  ac- 
cording to  his  endowment  of   observation 
and  sensibility.     In  addition  to  this  vague 
and  general  enjoyment  derived  from  her  suc- 
cessive phenomena  which  address  the  senses, 
there  is  a  more    latent  communion  which 
poets  of  reflective  genius  have  eloquently  cele- 
brated.   At  the  head  of  these  philosophic  in- 
terpreters, who  may  be  said  to  reveal  the 
country  under  a  new  and  most  impressive 
light,  is  Wordsworth.     Those  who  partake  of 
his  contemplative  spirit  and  seek  a  kindred 
relation  with   the    universe,    find   in   rural 
!»ights,  sounds  and  influences,  the  highest 
teachings  and  the  most  holy  delights.     A 
more  available  interest,  because  less  depen- 
dent on  rare  endowment,  is  that  of  the  scien- 
tific.   Hugh  Miller,  White,  in  his  book  on 
Selhome,  Darwin    in  his   Botanic  Garden, 
and  recently  in  this  country.  Miss  Cooper  in 
her  Rural  Hours,  have  shown,  how  much  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  a  limited  scene,  when 
carefully  studied,  may  devclope.     But,  doubt- 
lea5,  the  most  common  sense  of  rural  plea- 
sure is  of  the  domestic  character  so  aptly 
enfolded  by  Miss  Mitford,  which  it  only  re- 
<{mres  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  mind 
to  realize.    In  view  of  these  diflTerent  yet 
genuine  associations  of  country-life,  which 
lorm  the  staple  of  our  most  cherished  litera- 
te, it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  idyls  and 
pastorals  once  so  much  in  vogue.    Although 


intended  to  describe  the  primeval  state,  they 
are  usually  the  most  artificial  of  writings. 
Shepherds  and  tillers  of  the  earth  talk  as  no 
human  being  ever  talked  before  or  since ;  and 
the  aflTectations  of  a  court,  fine  and  stiflf  as  its 
brocade  costumes,  are  transferred  to  a  region 
where  flocks,  woods  and  rivulets  constitute 
the  scenery.  The  Arcadian  department  of 
literature  to  one  familiar  with  modem  Eng- 
lish poetry,  is  the  least  tolerable  of  all  obso- 
lete inventions.  A  healthful  taste  shrinks 
from  that  profanation  of  nature,  which  seeks 
to  combine  her  lovely  scenes  with  theatrical 
machinery  and  the  mannerism  of  courtiers. 
Such  compositions  give  us  the  material  ima- 
ges without  the  fresh  air,  the  comfort  without 
the  exhilarating  labor,  the  placidity  without 
the  animating  vicissitude  of  rural  life ;  and, 
therefore,  violate  not  only  truth  to  natural 
fact,  but  the  actual  sympathies  of  humanity. 
And  yet  there  are  redeeming  features  and 
passages  of  singular  beauty  in  such  of  these 
compositions  as  are  the  oflspring  of  genius, 
which,  notwithstanding,  they  have  invariably 
cramped  and  distorted.  We  usually  obtain 
our  first  glimpse  into  the  literature  of  rural 
life  in  our  juvenile  acquaintance  with  Vir- 
gil ;  and  few  schoolboys  fail  to  imbibe  from 
the  melodious  Bucolics,  a  most  pleasing  idea 
of  rustic  toil.  There  are  passages  of  beauti- 
ful diction  and  just  sentiment  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  but  it  is  too  monotonous  and  strained 
for  modern  taste.  The  classic  tone  and  image- 
ry no  longer  ally  themselves  efiiciently  with 
descriptions  of  nature.  Too  many  writers  of 
genius  have  looked  at  her  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  described  with  true  emotion  and  earnest 
simplicity,  what  they  saw  and  felt.  It  is  ver- 
bal felicity  rather  than  great  descriptive«tal- 
ent  that  renders  the  Pastor  Fido  and  Arminta 
renowned.  In  Ossian,  Gesner*s  Death  of 
Abel,  Beckford's  travels,  and  other  works  not 
recognised  either  as  Arcadian  or  pastoral, 
there  are  fragments  of  the  most  effective  lim- 
ning from  nature ;  giving  us  the  sensation  as 
well  as  the  scene,  and  the  sentiment  not  less 
than  the  form.  And  thus  gradually  the  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  sentiment  became  more 
free  and  glowing.  Isaac  Walton  linked  it 
with  sport  and  devotion ;  Byron  clothed  it 
with  the  intensity  of  human  passion,  and 
Burns  brought  it  home,  by  tones  of  native 
pathos,  to  the  souls  of  peasants.  In  our  coun* 
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try,  Street  has  given  it  Flemish,  and  Bryant 
philosophic  utterance.  Of  this  species  of  lit- 
erature in  general,  may  be  said  what  an  able 
critic  has  declared  of  Drayton's  pastorals, 
that  may  *'  exhibit  the  most  fantastic  views 
of  nature,  and  yet  sparkle  with  beautiful  im- 
agery.*' Sannazaro  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  pastoral  writers.  His  Arcadia 
unites  descriptive  prose  with  amatory  lays ; 
in  his  mind  love  and  country  life  seemed  in- 
dlssolubly  associated ;  and  although  the  same 
want  of  naturalness  and  the  same  prescrip- 
tive style  give  a  tame  uniformity  to  the  work ; 


troubled  him.  In  the  Arcadia,  be  loves  to 
describe  'country  life,  and  a  learned  critic 
says: 

'*  Le  sue  descrizione  sono  vivissime,  e  cias- 
cuno  se  ne  pu6  chiarire  col  legger  quelle  del 
delizioso  monte  Partenio,  della  festa  di  Pale, 
e  delle  giovanili  bellezza  della  pastorella  Am- 
aranta." 

A  characteristic  passage  of  the  Arcadia 
reveals  the  extent  and  intensity  of  his  love : 

''  Quantunque  nel  letticiullo  della  mia  cam- 
eretta  molte  cose  mi  proponessi^  di  dirle,  ni- 
entedimeno,  quando  in  sua  presenza  era,  im- 


yet,  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  author , pallidiva,  tremava,  e  dimentava  mutator 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth ,  Dunque  per  ultimo  rimedio  di  piu  non  stare 
century,  regard  the  finish  and  elegance  of  vita  deliberai  .  .  .  .  e  veramente  .  .  avreifin- 
his  diction,  and  remember  the  nobleness  ofjiti  i  misi  tristi  giorni,  se  la  dolente  anima,  da 
his  character,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  no  so  che  viltd  soprappresa,  non  forse  di- 
Sannazaro's  Arcadia.     By   scholars,  he   is  venuto  trinida  di  quel  che  piu  desiderava. 


chiefly  esteemed  for  his  Latin  poems.  The 
Academic  education  he  received,  while  it 
gave  him  practice    in  correct    and  refined 


Tal  che  rivolto  11  fiero  proponiroento  ia  piu 
regolato  consiglio,  presi  per  partito  di  abbon- 
dare  Napoli  e  le  paterne  case,  credendo  forse 


diction,  did  not  quite  overlay  the  native  zest ,  di  lasciare  amore  e  i  pensieri  insieme  coq- 
and  spontaneity  of  the  man.     According  to  quelle." 
the  manners  of  the  time,  he  adopted  a  clas- 


sical name  under  which  he  wrote ;  and  his 
verses  were  inspired  by  an  early  and  faithful 
attachment.     This  curious  blendins:  of  the 


The  family  of  Sannazaro  was  carried  from 
Spain  to  Naples  by  political  vicissitudes ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  poet  is 
resrarded  as  the  orisrinator  of  the  modem 


scholar,  the  lover  and  the  novelist,  exhibited ;  prose  pastoral.     It  is,  however,  more  in  con- 
in  his  Arcadia,  is  a  veritable  glimpse  of  the  nection  with  the  development  of  language, 


age ;  and  we  have  more  patience  with  the  ar- 
tificial mode  of  expression  in  him,  because  of 
a  certain  loyal  sincerity  and  noble  grace. 
One  of  the  few  localities  at  Naples,  endeared 
by  literary  renown,  is  the  tomb  of  Sannazaro, 
who  ^ied  in  1533,  and  was  buried  in  the 


church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  which  he  mind  must  be  at  home  both  in  the  language 


than  from  any  true  insight  into  rural  life,  that 
he  and  his  successors  claim  our  attention. 

"  The  interest  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd," 
says  Campbell,  ''  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
general  pastoral  poetry  of  England— (delin- 
eating manners  more  than  passions,)  and  the 


had  built  near  his  villa.  Beckford,  charmed 
with  his  beautiful  marine  idyl,  wished  to 
scatter  coral  on  his  sepulchre.  The  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Bembo,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  encourage  the  refinement  of  the 
Italian  language.  He  was  the  intimate  and 
loyal  companion  of  Ferdinand  and  his  sons, 
Alfonso  and  Federico ;  followed  them  through 
all  their  reverses;  remained  with  the  former 
in  France  afler  his  abdication ;  and  when  in 
1496,  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  he  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  poet 
the  charming  villa  of  Mergellina,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  six  hundred  ducats.  In  his  latter 
years,  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful  retreat, 
ordered  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  greatly 


and  manners,  to  appreciate  the  skill  and 
comic  archness  with  which  he  has  heighten- 
ed the  display  of  rustic  character,  without 
giving  it  vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view  of 
peasant  life  by  situations  of  sweetness  and 
tenderness,  without  departing  in  the  least  de- 
gree from  its  simplicity.  The  G.  S.  stands 
quite  apart  from  the  general  pastoral  poetry 
of  modern  Europe.  It  has  no  satyrs,  faun^ 
nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor  drowsy  and 
still  landscapes  of  nature,  but  distinct  cha- 
racters and  amusing  incidents.  The  princi- 
pal shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consisten- 
cy with  the  habits  of  a  peasant;  but  be 
moves  in  that  sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit, 
with  80  much  cheerful  sensibility  to  its  hum- 
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s  joys  with  maxims  of  life  so  rational  and 
dependent,  and  with  an  ascendancy  over 
s  fellow-swains  so  well  maintained  by  his 
rce  of  character,  that  if  we  could  suppose 
r€umstancc«  changed,  he  would  be  a  Tell. 
ikeTasso's  and  Ariosto's  epics,  it  is  engraved 
n  the  memory.  Many  of  the  Verses  have 
ecome  and  are  the  proverbs^-delight  and 
olace  of  peasantry." 

The  pastoral  vein  in  a  classic  mould,  before 
its  graces  were  dimmed  in  the  more  glowing 
lad  natural  atmosphere  of  the  modern  poets, 
received  a  characteristic  illustration  from 
HUtoD.    In  his  Arcades  we  trace  its  spirit : 

For  know  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  r«ir  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower 
To  none  the  saplings  tall;  aud  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove ; 
And  til  my  plants  1  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  lunsome  winds  and  blasting  vaporous  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  oflf  the  evil  dew, 
Afid  heal  the  harms  ofthwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hoTtial  worm  with  cankered  venom  bites. 

Some  passages  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
ro9o  are  of  the  same  nature : 

While  die  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o*er  the  furrowM  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singrth  blithe 
Aid  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  ererj  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Voder  the  hawthome  in  the  dale. 


^igbt  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
Wbrlit  the  landscape  round  it  measures ; 
Ro»et  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Wbeie  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
VooBtains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
"l^  labouring  clouds  do  oflen  rest ; 
MeadowB  trim  with  daisies  pied : 
^low  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 


And  vheo  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  nie.  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
AndihadowB  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Spinet  or  monumental  oak 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heavdd  stroke, 
Wat  never  beard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
^^ht  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 


Compare  even  this  and  other  felicitous 
^wdmcns  of  the  pastoral  muse,  with  the 
oriiig;  minute,  suggestive  or  sublime  de- 
crq»tioii«  of  nature  or  hymns  to  her  glory, 
f  Thomson,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
iritf,  Crabbe  and  other  English  poets  of  the 


last  and  present  century;  or  with  Milton's 
own  descriptions  of  Nature  in  Paradise  Lost, 
how  tame  appear  the  stereotyped  phrases, 
the  indiscriminate  and  generalized  pictures 
and  the  constantly  recurring  mythological  per- 
sonages. "  Arcadian  life,'*  says  De  Quincey, 
"  is  at  the  best,  a  feeble  conception,  and  rests 
upon  the  false  principle  of  crowding  together 
all  the  luscious  sweets  of  rural  life  undignified 
by  the  danger  which  attends  pastoral  life  in 
our  climate,  and  unrelieved  by  shades,  either 
moral  or  physical.  The  Arcadia  of  Pope's 
age  was  the  spurious  Arcadia  of  the  opera 
and  theatre,  and  what  is  more,  of  the  French 
opera."  If  from  these  pedantic  and  artificial 
rural  descriptions,  we  turn  to  Miss  Mitford's 
unexaggerated  yet  affectionate  delineations, 
their  truth  and  loving  spirit  will  be  found  to 
enshrine  far  more  poetry  as  well  as  fact. 
They  open  glimpses  of  a  real  world,  and  just- 
ly reveal  a  kind  of  life  which  actually  exists : 
and  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  rural  sen- 
timent in  the  Saxon  race.  But  *'  Our  Vil- 
lage," though  so  destitute  of  brilliant  and  ori- 
ginal literary  merit,  drew  to  the  abode  of 
the  fair  author,  hosts  of  her  gifted  country- 
men, made  her  name  famous  and  beloved, 
and  disarmed  the  fiercest  critics.  She  inter- 
preted the  country  as  Lamb  did  the  town,  in 
a  thoroughly  sympathetic  manner.  The  quiet, 
domestic,  innocent  and  fresh,  yet,  gossiping, 
uneventful  and  monotonous  existence  of  a 
rural  district  infcM-ms  her  pages ;  their  sim- 
plicity is  the  best  evidence  that  they  are  au- 
thentic. 

To  see  the  horizon  and  to  feel  a  pervading 
stillness,  broken  only  by  rural  sounds,  is  to 
one  familiar  chiefly  with  cities  an  experience 
that  goes  deeper  than  the  superficial  imagine; 
and  the  associations  that  link  the  country 
with  reminirtceuces  of  childhood  and  poetic 
faith,  are  almost  universal.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  its  imagery  is  so  effective  in  art, 
and  that  one  characteristic  of  a  rural  district 
so  eloquently  suggests  the  whole.  The  scar- 
let poppy  glowing  in  a  field  of  grain,  the  bluo 
blossom  of  Ihe  flag,  or  goats  browsing  near  a 
tuft  of  acanthus,  convey,  at  once,  the  idea  of 
Southern  Europe,;  a  palm  tree  of  the  East,  a 
maple  leaf,  crimsoned  by  the  frost,  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  a  hedge  of  England ;  it  is  the  same 
with  the  notes  of  birds,  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains and  the  phases  of  the  sky;  for  nature'? 
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language,  though  Ya;riou8,  is  consistent ;  the 
odor  of  new  mown  hay,  or  of  the  sweet-briar, 
the  feel  of  a  mullein  leaf,  the  vapour  wreath 
on  a  hillside,  the  flight  of  a  crow ;  the  fallen 
pine  cone,  the  blooming  of  a  pond  lily,  the 
cry  of  a  whippoorwill,  the  gnarled  olive  and 
thorny  aloe,  the  scented  broom  and  the  dow- 
ny thistle — every  object,  sound  and  perfume 
to  which  may  be  applied  the  term  natural — 
has  a  character  of  universality,  a  suggestive- 
ness  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart, — a  quality  that  calls  out  the  disin- 
terested and  the  sympathetic  in  character ; 
and  it  is  herein  that  the  occult  charm  of  ru- 
ral scenes  exists.  The  life,  however,  that  is 
passed  amid  them,  has  its  prosaic  realities, 
and  these  Miss  Mitford  has  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal. 

More  precious  than  ever  before  are  the 
amenities,  considered  as  an  occasional  source 
of  renovation,  of  rural  life,  for  they  are  the 
most  available  means  of  conservative  enjoy- 
ment in  this  age  of  intense  activity  and  in- 
cessant excitement.  It  is  consoling  to  look 
upon  the  everlasting  hills  when  such  a  spirit 
of  change  is  abroad  in  the  world ;  it  is  re- 
freshing to  wander  by  the  illimitable  sea  or 
through  the  solemn  aisles  of  the  forest  and 
contrast  their  calm  and  fixed  aspect  with 
the  revolutionary  fever  of  society.  To  watch 
the  phases  of  the  sky.  or  float  on  the  crystal 
bosom  of  a  sequestered  lake,  to  exercise,  in 
a  word,  the  meditative  and  sympathetic  fac- 
ulty with  reference  to  nature,  is  more  need- 
ful to  the  mental  health  now  than  in  the  less 
eventful  past.  To  **  babble  of  green  fields'' 
is  the  prophetic  retrospect  which  attends 
death ;  Eden,  by  a  natural  propriety,  envi- 
rons the  primitive  man ;  and  what  Theocritus 
sings  of  Sicilian  vales  to  the  scholar,  is  but 
the  ancient  recognition  of  an  eternal  instinct, 
asserting  itself  less  formally  in  Zimmerman 
and  Cowper,  and  more  or  less  consciously 
in  the  habits  of  society.  Rusticating  is  an 
art  which  fashion  absurdly  perverts ;  but  the 
farm  house,  the  pedestrian  tour  and  explora- 
tions to  the  frontiers  of  civilization  have 
among  us,  constantly  increasing  votaries. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  rural  sentiment 
would  include  a  broad  range  of  feeling — from 
the  practical  instinct  of  the  farmier,  whose 
results  are  manifest  at  agricultural  fairs,  to 
the  ideal   view  of  rustic  life,  exhibited  in 


Dorothea  or  the  Excursion.  The  two  sides 
of  the  picture  of  country  life  are  best  real- 
ized by  comparing  the  feelings  with  which 
we  first  gaze  upon  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
hamlet  and  those  with  which  we  quit  the 
scene  after  becoming  familiar  with  it  as  a 
residence.  The  former  view  was  the  pictu- 
resque, the  latter  the  actual ;  in  the  first  case 
we  looked  upon  it  objectively,  in  the  second 
it  had  become  identified  with  experience. 
The  material  tendency  of  rural  life  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  mind  being,  as  it  were,driven 
to  physical  well-being  is  its  prime  resource, 
in  the  absence  of  the  society,  the  events,  the 
art,  the  moving  life-panorama  and  the  varied 
moral  excitements  of  a  city ;  hut  this  liabil- 
ity to  lose  in  comfort  both  aspiration  and 
sensibility,  and  sink  in  routine  all  intellec- 
tual activity,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  re- 
sisted through  poetical,  scientific  or  human- 
tarian  sympathies.  The  country  may  he- 
come  a  field  of  knowledge  and  benevolence. 
Bards  and  naturalists,  if  patiently  consulted 
in  the  library  indispensable  to  a  country 
home,  will  put  the  moralist  on  the  track  of 
progressive  enjoyment;  and  how  even  the 
humblest  fellow-creatures  may  evoke  kindli- 
ness and  suggest  studies  of  character,  the 
example  of  *•  Our  Village"  will  genially 
teach. 


A  British  sailor,  having  committed  some 
petty  offence,  was  sentenced  to  receive  a 
flogging.  The  captain  of  the  ship  had  an 
antipathy  to  catSf  which  was  notorious  in  the 
service.  Taking  advantage  of  this.  Jack 
addressed  him  the  following  petition,  the 
wit  of  which,  (as  the  story  goes,)  was  per- 
mitted to  atone  for  the  impertinence,  and 
procured  his  pardon— 

**  By  your  honor*!  commoiid 

A  culprit  I  stand 
An  example  to  all  the  ship's  crew— 

I'm  pioionM  and  stripp'd, 

And  condemned  to  be  whipp'd, 
And,  if  I  am  flogged,  'tis  my  due. 

"  A  eai.  I  am  told, 

In  abhorrence  you  hold—    - 
Your  honor's  aversion  is  mine ; 

If  a  cat  with  one  tail 

Makes  your  stout  heart  to  quail. 
Oh  I  save  me  from  ontf  that  haa  imim/" 

[An  ancient  Jot  Miller  frtm  am  £ngluh  Magazine, 
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"Ob!  imny  a  hopelem  love,  like  thin,  may  be, — 
For  love  will  lire,  that  uever  loolu  to  win ; 
Gens  nably  Inst  in  PaMion*s  stormy  aen, 
Not  to  be  lifted  forth  when  once  cast  in  ! " 

Mr§.  Norton, 


"Letters,  sir!" 

The  merchant  withdrew  his  eyes  from  his 
ledger,  as  they  were  laid  upon  the  desk. 
There  was  a  large  package, — some  stamped 
with  foreign  postmark&-^some  bulky  with 
"  money  enclosed" — inscribed  in  every  vari- 
nety  of  business  handwriting:  and  from 
unoQg  the  broad  yellow  and  brown  envelopes, 
peeped  out  one  much  smaller,  of  pure  white, 
ud  directed  in  a  lady's  delicate  characters. 
He  took  it  up. 

"It seems  familiar;  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  bow  the  hand-^what  name  ? "  He  turned 
tlie  sheet—'  Lilly  Leigh ! ' 

As  if  the  waves  of  time  had  reversed  their 

^ion,  came  rolling  in  upon  him  a  spring 

tide  of  memories ;— •panoramas  of  youth's  own 

colouring; — ^mountains,  green  to  their  very 

^)s:— forests  full  of  sequestered  nooks,  and 

parling  rills,  and  untraceable  labyrinths ; — 

orrhards  blushing  with  peach  blossoms; — 

ffide-reaching  meadows  of  odorous  clover ; — 

md  a  white  village   embosomed  in   trees, 

P»wd  before  him,  moving  to  music  unheard, 

•^Halc,  except  in  dreams ; — music  of  glancing 

hi  and  flute-like  laughter,  and  the  heart's 

utterances  of  affection.  "  Lilly  Leigh  !  '*     In 

tlio«e  days,  the  pretty  alliteration  was  often 

°poa  his  tongue  ;  it  had  a  tripping  melody  that 

nade  him  repeat  it  again  and  again,  while 

*be  was  yet  a  stranger ;  and  after  his  ear  had 

^ome  accustomed  to  the  sound,  he  loved  to 

fciijure  up,  by  its  repetition,  the  vision  of 

those  arch  or  earnest  eyes,  that  to  a  mere  ac- 

?iaintance  said  so  little,  to  a  friend,  so  much ; 

or  the  fascination  of  the  smile  that  circled 

•*ier  mouth  like  a  golden  ripple  upon  waters. 

Jovou?  sprite  thoagh  she  was,  there  were  now 

*-id  then  flashes  of  poetic  gems,  and  glimpses 

of  thought-mines  that  betrayed  the  secrets] 

V0L.XIX— 20. 


of  her  inner  world.  They  were  kindred 
minds — ^therefore,  friends.  But  why  this 
letter?  He  read.  The  first  line  banished 
the  colour  from  his  cheek — concern  changed 
fast  to  surprise — to  deep,  deep  grief — ^to  re- 
morse— and  more  than  one  large  tear  blurred 
the  page,  ere  it  was  concluded. 

**They  have  told  me  that  I  must  die;  it 
may  be  to-day — it  may  not  be  for  weeks — 
but  that  my  time  upon  earth  is  very,  very 
short.  They  broke  it  to  me  carefully,  lest 
dread  of  Death  should  hasten  his  approach. 
They  did  not  know  that  to  me  he  has  long 
been  in  sight ;  not  as  he  appears  generally  to 
the  young — a  speck  upon  the  horizon,  terror- 
less  in  his  remoteness  and  uncertainty ;  but, 
sleeping  or  waking,  for  three  years,  he  has 
never  left  my  side.  I  have  not  courted  his 
presence ;  of  that  sin  I  am  guiltless,  although 
sorely  tempted.  I  did  not  bare  my  bosom  to 
the  stroke,  but  I  do  not  recoil  from  his  iron 
clutch.  I  lam^t  over  my  wasted  life  and 
mis-directed  energies ;  yet  I  do  not  pray  to 
live.  Heaven  is  opening  above  itie, — ea,  m 
crumbling  under  my  feet ; — strange  that  my 
half-released  soul  so  clings  to  its  earthly  loves ! 
It  will  not  let  them  go.  I  would  not  be  for- 
gotten— ^I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  my  mem- 
ory will  decay  with  my  body.  1  would  have 
it  kept  fresh  as  the  sods  that  will  close  over 
my  form,— not  watered  with  tears,  but  with 
the  dews  of  peaceful  remembrance,  and 
brightened  by  Hope's  sunlight.  To  one,  my 
spirit  turns  with  irrepressible  longings — I 
would  once  more  look  upon  yoitr  face ! 

**  Do  you  remember  one  summer  afternoon 
that  we  spent  together  in  the  beech-wood  ? 
The  sp9t  is  before  me  now — ^the  interlacing 
boughs — the  shaded  pool,  dark,  unless  one 
stood  directly  above  it,  and  then,  far  into  its 
depths  might  be  seen  shining  pebbles  and 
snow-white  sands ; — the  fringe  tree  bowing 
to  kiss  its  image  on  the  glassy  surface ; — ^the 
moss-grown  bench  of  stone  J— have  you  for- 
gotten these  ?  The  only  sound  save  the  rip- 
ple of  the  stream,  was  your  voice  as  you  read 
a  mournful  story  of  temptation,  of  persecu-  ^ 
tion  for  truth's  sake — '  The  Forest  Sanctua- 
ry.' I  leaned  against  the  scarred  stem  of 
the  old  beech.  Tears  now  and  then  stole 
down  my  cheeks,  but  I  was  happy ;  I  dream- 
ed as  I  had  no  right  to  dream — that  this,  our 
sanctuary,  was  ours  alone.    I  thought  how 
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welcome  would  suffering  and  exile  be,  with  song.  Man  may  mourn  for  love  unrequited, 
love  to  console  and  guide.  Passing  lovely  and  find  commiseration ;  woman  must  bury 
was  the  woven  tissue,  and  like  the  beaded  hers  in  secret,  and  plant  gaudy  flowers  and 
gossamer  at  morning,  a  single  touch  destroy-  !  burn  flaming  torches  about  its  tomb.  Men 
ed  it  forever.  You  put  by  the  book  and  spoke. '  pity,  with  a  pity  more  humbling  than  con- 
Still  I  li.^'tened  unawakened.  You  told  of  tempt;  and  her  own  sex,  in  their  relentless 
trials  that  had  visited  even  your  young  heart,  'ostracism  of  one  who  has  given  unsought, 
and  Fancy  sprang  forward  to  the  anticipation  j  that  which  the  most  abject  idolatry  should 
of  the  precious  privilege  of  comforting  that  hardly  win,  are  steeled  against  her.  There 
heart,  in  every  distress,  the  Future  had  in  i  is,  at  heart,  a  stern  satisfaction  in  contem- 


store.   Then  came  the  history  of  a  sister — ^your 
twin-spirit — 'young,  loving  and  beloved' — 


plating  the  due  measure  of  punishment  heap- 
ed upon  the  traitress.     I  was  aware  of  all 


who  had  faded  with  the  spring  flowers,  and  this;  I  may  have  felt  something  of  it  myself 
was  laid  to  rest  amid  the  summer's  bloom — !in  happier  days,  and  I  guarded  my  secret  as 
above  whose  head  the  magnolia's  petals  were  hundreds  of  others  have  done ;— for  suflering 


not  more  stainless  than  her  soul,  nor  more 
fragrant  than  her  opening  heart.  I  wept  be- 
cause your  voice  grew  unsteady  and  sunk 
beneath  the  burden  of  emotion,  and  you 
thanked  me  for  my  sympathy.  I  had  '  gone 
farther  into  the  holiest  recesses  of  vour  heart,' 
you  said,  <  than  any  one  else  had  penetrated, 
since  Emily  died — would  I  take  her  place? 
As  a  sister  you  loved  me — I  must  return  a 
brother's  love.'  I  could  have  shrieked  as 
the  words  tore  through  my  brain,  but  I  sat, 
shocked  and  paralyzed.  Blackness  curtain- 
ed me  on  every  side ; — I  saw  no  more  the 
sun  nor  the  distant  bright  fields,  or  the  glossy 
foliage  above— all  of  light  and  beauty  was 
gone !  My  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  pool — so 
still  and  deep^— and  I  thought  of  the  Dead 
Sea  that  had  swallowed  up  my  dream-land. 
Its  salt  waves  dashed  up  to  my  lips ;  but  I 
beat  them  back !  a  wild  longing  crept  over 
me ; — the  sands  and  pebbles  were  the  only 
bright  thinjgs  left ;«— one  could  sleep  so  sweet- 
ly with  the  waters  for  a  winding-sheet; — 
sleep !  and  never  awake  to  misery !  Once  I 
had  nearly  made  the  plunge,  but  Nature 
trembled  upon  the  brink,  and  you  arose,  with 
a  jesting  inquiry  as  to  the  water-spirits  I  seem- 
ed to  seek.  A  jest!  Back — ^back  returned 
my  strength  and  pride — the  child  had  passed 
in  that  one  moment  into  the  woman !  '  Lilly ! ' 
you  said,  *you  do  not  scorn  my  proposal?' 
*  No ;  *  I  answered,  distinctly ;  *  I  am  proud 
of  it.'  '  You  will  call  me  '  Horace' — not '  Mr. 
Moreley,'  now,  Lilly  ?'  And  I  smiled  as  I 
repeated  *  Horace — brother ! ' 

"  The  rest  of  our  party  returned  from  their 


has  made  me  wiser  and  more  tender.  I  have 
seen  the  gladness  go  out  from  young  eyes, 
and  restless  anguish  take  its  place ; — have 
heard,  between  peals  of  mirth,  the  sigh,  like 
the  discord  of  a  broken  harp-string ; — have 
watched  the  sinking  of  body  and  mind  that 
baflled  human  skill ;  and  I  knew  that  an  ach- 
ing heart  answered  mine,  pang  for  pang. 
Oh !  deride  not  this  most  sacred  of  sorrows ! 
Like  the  fountain  of  Undine,  the  removal  of 
the  stone  that  conceals  it,  brings  swift  death 
to  the  unhappy  possessor. 

"  You  sought  your  city-home  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  it  was  not  until  mid-winter,  that  the 
slight  cold,  brought  on  by  exposure  upon 
some  gala  night,  assumed  a  type  that  awoke 
the  solicitude  of  my  friends.  To  allay  their 
fears,  I  nursed  my  physical  ailment ;  1  had 
no  hope  myself;  the  wish  to  live,  that  potent 
auxiliary  to  the  physician's  art,  was  wanting ; 
Nature  could  not  be  restored  without  it. 

*'  The  rest  is  soon  told.  I  am  here,  in  rov 
chamber,  on  this  balmy  afternoon,  supported 
by  pillows,  instead  of  roving  in  the  free  air 
and  glorious  sunshine,  or  coursing  through 
the  country  upon  my  noble  gray.  These  at- 
tenuated fingers  will  never  grasp  his  rein 
again !  I  shall  sit  no  more  by  the  shaded 
spring ! 


"You  will  not  despise  me  for  having  writ- 
ten this ;  in  so  doing,  I  am  guided  by  no  blind 
impulse.  Earthly  frailties  and  prejudices 
will  soon  be  to  me  as  though  they  had  never 
woodland  ramble,  and  night  only  checked  the  existed,  and  the  love,  for  which  I  do  not 
revel  that  folio  wed, — ^and/led  the  dance  and  i  blush  before  him,  in  whose  presence  I  hope 
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to  dwell  forever,  does  not  shame  me.  It  plish  grey  twilight  of  a  June  evening.  A  few 
mav  have  been  weakness  at  first — it  is  not '  stars  twinkled  through  the  thin  wreaths  of 
sin  now.  Something  tells  me  that  you  should  ;  vapor,  raised  by  the  heat  ol'  the  sun  from  the 
know  it — ^perchance  in  the  day  of  trial  it ;  teeming  earth  ;  the  breeze  had  died  away  at 
will  recur  to  you,  bringing  reassurance  ard  sunset,  and  the  catalpas,  with  their  broad 
comfort; — it  may  teach  you  that  there  is  af-  leaves  pencilled  darkly  against  the  faintly  il- 
fection  unswayed  by  interested  motives,  that  jluminated  west,  looked  almost  awful  in  their 
<deTotioa  unto  death'  is  no  unmeaning  perfect  repose;  but  from  the  ground  went  up 
jdirase.    And  when  one,  fairer  and  dearer,  I  a  hymn,  as  from  a  thousand  fairy  trumpeters,. 


shall  walk  lovingly  on  with  you,— cherish  her 
for  my  sake !  I  shall  not  be  far  away  ;  the 
ha{)piness,  which  in  life  I  would  have  sacri- 


piping  their  paeans  of  praise  and  thankfulness. 
£ach  blade  of  grass  had  its  insect-musician, 
and  the  wailing  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
£ced  all  to  promote,  can  never  be  forgotten. !  softened  by  distance,  mingled  not  unharmo* 
She  will  hold  it  in  her  hands — may  she  be  niously  in  the  concert.     It  was  an  ho  i     urh 


worthy  of  the  trust — and  love  you  as  J  have 
done!  •  •  •  • 


as  makes  the  soul  in  love  with  life  and  this 
lovely  earth,  an  hour  for  thoughts  of  love  and 
joy  and  hope.    What  were  the  meditations  of 
"It  is  hard  to  write  '  Farewell!'  if  I  could  .her,  upon  whom  Death  had  set  his  visible 
leeyoo  for  but  one  hour  !     It  may  not  be — jseal — doomed  in  the  morn  of  existence  to 
flif  will  be  done !     We  shall  meet  asrain—  forsake  this  world  of  warmth  and  beauty,  for 


if  not  here,  hereafter ! 


Lilly  Leigh." 


She  did  not  hint  a  reproach,  but  he  felt  like 
a  murderer.  He  recollected  how  unreserv- 
edly he  had  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury 
(tfthat  Ions:  vacation  from  town  and  business 
—how,  when  he  found  her  society  the  most 
choice  recreation  the  country  could  offer,  he 


the  damps  and  shades  of  the  grave  ?  There 
was  no  apprehension  in  the  pale,  sweet  face  ; 
no  despondency  in  her  tone  when  she  at  last 
spoke, 

**  I  am  very  happy  to-night,  mother.'* 

**  And  why,  my  darling?" 

"Everything  is  so  beautiful,  and  '*  ithin 
there  is  such  peace !  The  veil  is  growing 
thinner  and  thinner ;  there  are  tones  in  the 


had  sought  it  constantly,  not  attempting  to  air  that  I  never  heard  in  the  evening  song 
disguise  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  ; — he  had  before ;  my  time  is  drawing  near.     Perhaps 


eveD  assured  her  that  he  was  free  from  all 
preengagement,  and  smiled  as  he  marked  the 


I  shall  not  see  another  sunset — those  angel 
voices   will   call   me    away.     Mother,   oh  I 


deepening  rose  on  her  face,  at  this  uncalled-  mother !  say  that  you  are  willing  to  let  me 
fer  avowal ;    he  had  left  untried  no  art  of  E^' 


pietcing;  and  she  an  artless  girl — almost  a 


There  was  no  response  in  words,  only  a 


child,— ignorant  of  'flirtations'   and    'con-  choking  sob,  and  a  passionate  straining  of 
vests,' — and  dreaming  only  of  love  !    Every  the  fragile  form  to  her  bosom. 


twd  pierced  him  to  the  soul.  The  whole 
torid  were  valueless  in  comparison  with  this 
iwe  heart,  but  the  knowledge  of  its  posses- 
lion  had  come  too  late ! 


"  Mother,  I  should  like  to  lie  on  the  couch 
fcy  the  window." 

"Bat,  my  love,  the  evening  air — " 

"It  cannot  hurt  me  now." 

The  mother  turned  away  her  head,  but  she 
^^^  no  further  objection,  and  the  change 
WIS  made. 

The  sick  girl  lay  looking  out  into  the  pur- 


**  It  will  not  be  for  long — think  of  the  rap- 
ture of  our  meeting  after  a  few  days  of  sepa- 
ration, and  the  bliss  of  our  eternal  commun- 
ion! There  will  be  no  tears— no  partings 
— ^no  wounded  spirits  there." 

"  My  child ! — ^my  child !  pray  that  I  may 
submit." 

**  I  have  prayed— you  will  be  supported," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  look  of  sublime  confi- 
dence. "  He  has  given  his  promise,  *  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless.*  You  will  have 
many  blessings  left.  I,  of  all  your  flock,  have 
occasioned  you  most  anxiety.  Do  you  for- 
give me,  dear  mother?" 

"  Why  speak  of  for^ivweiw,  xny  ow^  oae  ? 
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You  have  always  been  dutiful  and  afiection- 
ate." 

"Still,  I  have  brought  bitter  sorrow  upon 
you.  I  review  with  shame  and  contrition, 
my  self-indulgence — my  recklessness  of  life 
— my  ungrateful  rebellion  at  my  lot.  These 
are  things  belonging  to  the  Past ; — ^you  will 
forget  them  ;  or  if  you  remember,  believe  that 
it  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that  I  yielded 
to  feelings  too  strong  for  me  to  subdue.  It  is 
a  sad  story,  mother — I  will  not  grieve  you 
further  by  telling  it ;  you  might  think  hardly 
of  another  for  his  agency  in  producing  my 
unhappiness ;  and  I  alone  am  to  blame." 

The  poor  mother  neither  comprehended 


nor  wondered;  grief  mastered  curiosity  J  her  the  rising  sun  shot   through  the   casement 
child  was  dyings— this  thought  swallowed  up  upon  a  group  of  mourners  ! 


In  vain!  in  vain!  the  death-dews  arose 
thickly  to  her  forehead,  as  fast  as  they  were 
wiped  away.  She  was  going ! — sensible  to 
the  last ; — too  weak  at  times  to  speak ;  but 
telling,  by  her  heavenly  smile  and  uplifted 
eye,  of  *  peace  I  ' 

At  dawn,  they  opened  the  window  to  give 
her  air;  it  was  the  agony  of  the  passing 
breath. 

"  Horace,  raise  me !  " 

He  laid  her  head  against  his  breast : — ^her 
lips  moved ; — ^he  bowed  to  catch  their  sound : 
—''  This  is  sweet." 

An  attempt  to  join  the  hands  in  prayer — 
an  unearthly  beam  from  the  closing  orbs — 


every  other.     Voices  sounded  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room — agitated  questions  and  low  replies. 


Months  rolled  by.     The  conjectures  as  to 
Moreley's  clouded   countenance  and   sable 


The  invalid  started,  unaided,  from  her  pil- :  weeper,  ceased  to  agitate  the  minds  of  his 

business  acquaintances  and  the  tongues  of 
hi?  female  friends.  The  dejection  wore  away 
by  degrees ;  the  weeper  grew  rusty ;  was  re- 
moved and  not  replaced ;  the  billows  of  world- 
ly passion  and  interest  swelled  higher  and 
higher  around  the  one  green  island  of  his 
heart,  until  they  engulphed  it — ^not  sparing 
even  her  flower-bound  grave.  He  was  a 
man  again !  with  a  man's  glorious  preroga- 
tives !  to  make  a  mock  at  feeling  and  affec- 
tion, and  borrow  their  language  to  deceive  a 
trusting  dupe ;  to  scout  at  romance,  and  battle 
in  his  own  omnipotence  with  realities;  to 
heap  together  wealth,  and  write  his  name 
proudly  among  the  earthly  great ;  all  this  he 


low. 

"  Father !  I  thank  thee !  "  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  sank  back. 

A  sister  stole  in  to  announce  the  arrival — 
a  single  glance  told  her  that  it  was  a  need- 
less precaution.     She  simply  asked — 

*'  May  he  come  in  ? " 

A  gesture  assented. 

"Horace!" 

"Lilly!" 

For  a  long  time  these  were  the  only  words 
of  greeting. 

They  watched  her  through  all  that  night ; 
each  felt  that  it  was  her  last.  <  There  was 
unutterable  sorrow  in   that  chamber.     The 


hoary-headed  father  stood  at  the  foot  of  the ,  did  and  gained.  And  Lilly  sleeps  in  the  ob- 
bed,  erect  and  dignified  still,  in  figure,  but  scure  church-yard ;  the  green  hillock  that 
with  big  tears  making  yet  deeper  the  fur-  covers  her,  overrun  with  violets  and  the  blue- 
rows   of  his  time-worn   countenance;   the  eyed   "forget-me-not" — although   un tended 


mother  and  sisters  stifling,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  emotions,  hung  around  her,  jealously 


now  by  him ;  and  at  her  head  are  engraved 
words — placed  there  by  his  orders,  during  the 


watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  render  the  kind .  first  transports  of  a  sorrow  for  which  he  de- 
offices  she  would  soon  need  no  more.     On  spises  himself  now ; — words,  which  in  view 


none  did  the  terrible  conviction  of  her  near 


of  his  dust-dry  heart,  read  like  a  fulfilled 


departure,  seem  to  fall  with  such  crushing  prophecy — 


weight,  as  upon  the  whilome  brilliant  world- 
ling. He  bathed  the  wasted  hands  with  tears, 
and  covered  the  cold  brow  with  burning 
kisses.  He  prayed — ^if  that  could  be  called 
prayer,  which  reproached  rather  than  suppli- 
cated— ^a  frenzied  pleading  for  life — her  life 
— if  purchased  by  an  age  of  torment  to  him- 
self! 


(I 


Blessed  are  the  Early  Dead  ! 


}i 
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SONG. 

BELLA  GRAY. 

I're  wandered  fitr  in  other  lands 
Sin  last  I  raw  thv  boonie  face, 

But  ne'er  baa  seen  in  a*  that  time 
The  form  to  match  wi*  thine  in  grace. 

Tbo*  aft  Pre  been  where  beautr  dwelt, 
An'  caused  a*  other  hearts  than  mine 

To  feel  the  power  o*  beauty's  rays 
An'  fondly  worship  at  their  shrine, 

1  ne'er  has  met  wi'  ane  sae  fair, 
Sae  sweet,  sae  gentle  and  sae  kind, 

An'  aye  my  thoughts  are  clustered  on 
The  gentle  girl  I  left  behind. 

An'  tbo'  I'to  parted  far  frae  thee 
I  fondly  hope  the  re*  11  be  a  day. 

When  ril  return  to  leave  nae  mair 
The  land  where  dwells  my  Bella  Gray. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

BY  A  CAPTAIN  OF  U.  S.  DRAGOONS. 
(Coniiuued  from  Sept,  No.^  1852.; 

^i  nigki-waieh  in  the  mountains^  and  a  dia- 
log iiereon-'-^War  among  the  elements — 
A  fingular  disease^  and  fortunately  nophyn- 
cian-^Progress  of  the  march — Cubt  a  trage- 
dy in  three  act9 — Indians — Black  Mail — 
Petrified  trees — Return  to  Camp  near  Fort 
Laramie — Great  Fire  and  escape — First 
9arch  Souihwitrd — Evening  meditation. 

^The   Desert  truly  is  here — Moral 

aid  Natural  Wastes. — Gray  stunted  trees  in 
'intry  mourning-— draped  with  moss.  Chill 
vinds  wail, — wild  beasts  howl, — and  my 
h'^art  echoes,   '  Far — lone — forgot.* 

But  those  rosy  hours  will  be  reflected  on 
LQe  gloom  of  all  years.  As,  after  a  day  of, 
K^abre  clouds  and  wintry  winds,  suddenly 
the  sun  lights  up  the  dreary  horizon  with 
^'jvely  brilliancy, — so  comes  a  smile  out  of 
^be  cloudy  Past,  like  a  gleam  of  heavenly 
lisht. 

Si* 

Did  I  dream? — Had  I  slumbered  at  my 
post  ?— I  did  dream. 

And  why  not  tell  my  dream  ? — Life  is  little 
tetter;  nay,  it  is  little  different.     We  wan- 


der at  n  ost  in  the  dark — stumbling  on  temp- 
tations,— walking  on  the  thorns  of  passionn  ; 
or  in  an  awful,  but  obscure  light,  refracted  by 
the  cloudy  medium  of  philosophy. 

Sleep  on.  my  friend  !  Though  I  would 
question  you  if  I  could,  in  this  dark  hour,  if 
sympathy  may  pass  the  mysterious  boundary 
of  dream-land  ; — if  that  deathlike  seeming 
calm  were  of  careless  oblivion,— or  of  the 
soul  profoundly  disturbed. 

Wondrous  contrasts,  at  times,  have  dreams 
to  the  actual  life  around. — Alone  with  Death, 
in  bloody  guise,  and  tossed  on  ocean  in  its 
hour  of  storm  and  darkness, — ^with  the  roar 
of  breakers  in  my  ear, — I  have  fallen  asleep 
and  dreamed  of  happy  summer  scenes. — 
Blest  Dreamland ! 

My  watch  is  lonely  and  fearfully  silent ; — 
every  where  a  voiceless  desert,  and  moun- 
tains like  prison-walls  ;  and  thus — 

*'  I  live  and  die  unheard 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought." 

But  now,  **the  mom  is  up  again,'' — and 
we  have  marched  many  miles  fasting,  and 
have  been  attracted  through  a  turbid  river 
by  the  sight  of  grass,  and  have  stopped  for 
breakfast  under  some  cotton  woods, — and  in 
their  shade  I  am  scribbling  with  a  pencil — 

F. — "  Yes,  and  fine  work  you  are  making 
of  it !  The  day  should  commence  with  the 
morning,  and  the  brighter  the  better;  not 
with  the  nightmare  of  a  sleeper,  who  should 
have  watched." 

C. — "  Perhaps  a  nervous  fit — from  your 
strong  coffee?" 

F. — "  And  what  was  there  remarkable  in 
my  natural  calmness?" 

C. — "It  was  never  so!  There  was  a 
brooding  desolation  around  that  could  pene- 
trate a  sleeping  soul ! — ^There  is  a  re-action 
of  extraordinary  excitement, — such  as  ours 
of  yesterday — that  has  a  power  over  me 
which  renders  a  profound  silence  awful— of 
all  else,  fearful!  Silence!  Then,  every 
sentient  of  my  soul  has  ears,  in  which  air- 
spirits  supernaturally  whisper  distracting,  so- 
norous thoughts  : — in  darkness,  with  long  un- 
rest, it  verges  madness.  This  morning  was 
one  of  those  rare  occasions,  when  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  we  have  slept  or  not.  It 
may  result  from  our  profession,  that  the  mind 
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has  these  fits  of  morbid  activity,  as  if  to  re- 
venge itself  for  seasons  of  neglect." 

F, — "  Now,  listen  to  the  song  of  that  bird  ; 
it  will  soothe  your  nerves." 

C, — *'  Nerves !  It  is  medicine  to  the 
mind! — it  comes  like  a  message  of  love  !" 

F, — "Nay,  iheref  we  have  agreed  to  disa- 
gree ?" 

C — "  Thou  pitiable  exempt  from  love's 
misery,  thou  believest  in  beauty?" 

F. — **  Yes,  thou  unintelligible  lover  of  an- 
tithesis, (not  to  say  plagiarism.)" 

C — **  Is  anything  as  beautiful  so  unbound- 
ed faith  ?" 

F.— "Listen  !  that's  'to  horse.'  " 

C. — **  Answer  me  then !" 

F. — "  Pshaw  ! — Of  course  it's  beautiful ; 
or  rather  sublime." 

C, — "  It  is  the  very  attribute  of  human 
love!" 

July  Sih. — Those  who  lack  faith  that  the 
above  was  dreamed,  spoken  and  scribbled, 
as  described,  lack,  too,  experience  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  prairie  or  desert  influences 
and  feelings. 

After  remounting,  yesterday,  we  thread- 
ed the  labyrinth  before  us  by  aid  of  the  river 
and  old  paths  of  the  buffaloes, — those  fa- 
mous guides  to  travellers  and  engineers. — 
One  would  say  there  had  been  war  there, 
amons:  what  our  fathers  called  the  elements. 
Earth,  when  nearly  defeated  by  water,  as  a 
last  effort  detached  at  a  defile,  a  little  moun- 
tain—of red  and  warlike  rock — to  throw  it- 
self in  the  ''  heavy  current  of  the  fight;" 
the  shock  must  have  been  great ;  but  River 
soon  recovering,  then  very  coolly  had  re- 
course  to  the  manoeuvre  of  turning  the  ene- 
my ;  and  by  the  ground  he  had  thus  so  weak- 
ened. 

As  we  wound  our  difficult  way — ^leading 
for  the  most  part  our  horses — through  this 
grand  outlet  to  the,confused  mountain  valleys 
behind,  some  grizzly  bears  were  seen  climb- 
ing the  rocks  of  the  mountain-side,  and  stop- 
ping frequently  to  give  us  a  savage  gaze : — 
and  that  was  all  we  could  well  do  in  return. 

At  last  we  emerged  on  a  great  barren  prai- 
rie slope,  where  the  mountains, — ^to  keep  up 
the  figure — rallied  from  their  confusion  and 
retreated  in  regular  masses  toward  the  east. 

Some  of  the  elements,  however,  made  us 
pay  for  this  invasion  of  their  battle  ground : 


the  Colonel  and  quite  a  nurber  of  oth^ 
had  been  seized  with  excruciating  pains  ii 
back,  limbs,  head,  and  the  bones  general^, 
accompanied  by  fever  *  and  ".  party  was  left 
with* one  man,  totally  helple--  to  prepare  a 
litter. 

A  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  old  trail  it 
the  regular  ford;  our  route  from  Indepes- 
dence  Rock  was  a  little  shorter  than  tb 
road. 

We  remain  to-day  in  camp ;  fortiinatelj, 
perhaps,  there  is  litUe  or  no  medicine,— nor 
a  physician.  Nature,  with  only  rest  for  t 
nurse,  will  do  well ;  she  will  not  be  thwarted 
by  pretenders,  whose  only  s'ire  roeani  rf 
relief  is  the  strange  faith  which  they  in- 
spire !• 

This  afternoon  Mr.  W.,  whom  we  met  at 
Independence  Rock,  and  who  is  now  on  Ui 
way  to  California,  visited  our  camp :  he  kn 
picked  up  a  small  party  at  Fort  Laramie; 
and  wild  looking  creatures  they  are— white 
and  red.  This  man  has  abandoned  chrilia- 
tion, — ^married  a  squaw  or  squaws,  and  pre* 
fers  to  pass  his  life  wandering  in  these  dea* 
erts ;  carrying  on,  perhaps,  an  almost  noni* 
nal  business  of  hunting,  trapping  and  tra- 
ding— ^but  quite  sufficient  to  the  wants  of  a 
chief  of  savages.  He  is  a  man  of  nradk 
natural  ability,  and  apparently  of  prowea 
and  ready  resource. 

The  party  left  with  the  sick  man  arrited 
at  sundown ;  he  was  brought  in  a  litter  made 
of  two  poles  suspended  over  saddles  at  tb 
sides  of  two  horses,  one  placed  before  tb 
other:  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  fBU} 
could  be  thus  carried,  however  painfiiUji 
over  those  rocks ;  in  fact,  the  men  had  &•• 
quently  to  take  the  place  of  the  hones. 

July  9th. — ^To-day, — ^the  sick  having  beel 
much  benefitted  by  rest, — we  found  a  aht 
low  ford  and  crossed  the  river.  Wc  suftied 
much  from  heat,  which  the  white  sand  grea^ 
increased.  Some  large  emigrant  compnu^ 
were  met :  one  had  six  or  seven  hundrc* 
cattle;  they  left  the  road  insupportably  doatj 
We  abandoned  it — preferring  to  encoant0 
the  sage  bushes.    At  Deer  Creek  we  foiflV 


*  I  have  reason  1101010  believe  that  this  disaaae  wmA 
dengue:  and  an  a  sinfrularly  apposite  commentary «■  A 
text,  I  have  heard  a  phyeicion  of  high  standing  amy,  tli 
he  did  not  know  what  would  cure  it ;— be  had  ' 
thing ! 
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r  pleasant  eld  camp  ground  converted  into 
very  cattle-pen;  and  so,  afler  our  long 
irch,  had  \o  find  a  weary  way,  a  mile  or 
roup  the  creek,  seeking  more  virgin  ground. 
Itt  crossing  the  Platte  this  morning,  the 
iizly  bear  cub  came  on  the  scene  in  his 
ud  act 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  patient  and 
leDtive  future  reader  of  this  dry  and  me- 
lodical  narrative,  that  its  first  appearance  on 
ly  stage,  was  in  "  high"  tragedy — that  the 
<st  act  embraced  an  unusual  amount  of  san-  | 
linary  incident — that  an  innocent  brother, 
r  sister,)  being  ruthlessly  slain,  and  the 
Lffled  lady-mother  left  (unceremoniously) 
U  of  towering  and  demonstrative  rage, — 
le  imprisoned  hero  himself  sank  overwhelm- 
1.— or  in  a  well-acted  counterfeit  of  death, 
md  was  borne  off,  remember,  on  a  "  real'' 
one.)  That  in  the  next  act,  (and  three  acts 
liall  do  for  the  tragedy  of  my  bear, — origi- 
illy  they  had  but  OTte^ — ^but  that  was  at  the 
icrifice  of  a  goat,)  he  came  to  life  in  a  man- 
ler  that  might  very  well  have  been  criticised 
»  wn  overdone  piece  of  stage-effect, — but 
hat  in  fact,  the  spectators  were  much  moved, 
Bid  gave  fiiU  credit  to  the  dangerous  passion 
if  his  howl. 

To-day,  then, — for  I  scorn  anachronism — 
ris  performed  the  final  act.  The  stage 
wigon)  was  on  "  real  water."  Enraged  at 
lis  wrongs,  his  losses,  and  his  galling  chain, 
]»  "robustious  beast"  acted  in  a  ridiculous 
md  unbearable  manner;  aye,  ''tore  his  pas- 
Mtt  to  tatters,  to  very  rags," — splinters ;  the 
itage  (wagon)  could  not  hold  him :  and  finally 
i  despair,  he  "  imitated  humanity  so  abomi- 
lably,"  as  to  throw  himself  headlong,  and 
Eo  drown— K)r  hang  himself:  (the  author  can- 
not decide  which— even  afler  a  post  mortem 
CTimination ; — and  so  leaves  the  decision  of 
Hi  important  point  to  the  commentators.) 

My  tragedy  is  all  true, — and  if  not  quite 
Knoos,  has,  as  is  proper,  its  moral ;— but 
ntber,  as  I  have  alluded  to  the  primitive 
tr^^edy,  lej  that  "  future  reader"  here  imag- 
ine the  entry  of  Chorus,  and  their  song  to 
ftvedom !  That  dumb  beasts  prefer  death 
todtvery !  Liberty  lost,  they  can  die  with- 
out flie  excitement  of  the  world's  applause, 
or  hopes  of  a  grateful  posterity!  (It  is  not 
ponMe,  I  think,  that  the  cub  could  have 
bunm  that  I  would  immortalize  him.) 


July  lOth. — We  took  our  old  trail  in  pref- 
erence to  the  road :  the  weather  excessively 
hot.  At  a  short  noon  halt,  we  saw  a  mile 
off  five  Indians  wading  the  river :  they  shook 
a  blanket — the  sign  of  friendship  ;  as  it  was 
not  immediately  returned  they  ran  off;  they 
felt  guilty,  perhaps,  of  levying  black  mail 
upon  the  emigrants.  'Tis  strange  they  are 
so  moderate.  In  this  country  all  parties  who 
feel  weak,  become  unusually  circumspect  on 
discovering  the  vicinity  of  others: — man 
being  an  animal  of  prey,  if  without  strength 
for  attack  or  defence,  the  necessity  for  con- 
cealment is  felt. 

After  coming  nineteen  miles,  we  turned 
into  a  great  horse  shoe  bend  of  the  river ; 
where  fortunately  we  have  good  grass,  and 
also  some  fine,  large,  shade  trees. 

On  the  sandy  shore  we  find  here  numer- 
ous petrifactions  of  the  thick  bark  of  trees, 
and  also  some  fine  cornelians. 

We  have  had  all  the  formalities  of  a  thun- 
der-shower, but  with  a  mere  sprinkle ;  and 
now,  afler  the  gale,  under  a  tree,  with  dark 
clouds  before  the  sun,  it  is  hot :  ten  or  twelve 
days  ago  water  froze  in  our  tents  ! 

July  1 IM. — Last  night  we  were  three  miles 
from  a  Sioux  camp  of  73  lodgers :  a  half 
breed  came  to  us ;  he  stated  they  were  going 
to  the  mountains  for  lodge  poles. 

We  found  also  near  our  camp  petrified  logs 
and  stumps  of  trees,  which  of  course  are 
near  their  original  position. 

The  heat,  of  which  I  complained,  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  gusts  and  showers ;  but  this 
morning  the  sun  rose  gorgeously,  and  it  was 
soon  as  warm  as  ever.  We  crossed  the  river 
a  mile  below,  and  thus  avoided  the  iron  bluff 
over  which  we  were  forced  to  march  the  19th 
of  June. 

The  river,  when  we  went  up,  was  nearly 
clear  ;  now,  although  lower,  it  is  muddy. 

We  had  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  Red  Bat- 
tes  this  morning ;  and  the  blue  peak  of  Lar- 
amie rose  gradually  to  view.  Since  visiting 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  seems  more  lofty 
and  important  than  before  ;  we  are  not  so 
high,  and  then  our  expectations  were  fancy- 
wrought  ;  it  does  not  compare,  however,  with 
the  snow  peaks. 

We  killed  a  buffalo  this  afternoon;  and 
although  scarcely  a  half-dozen  have  been 
seen  from  the  column  of  march  since  we 
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struck  the  Platte,  we  have  nearly  subsisted 
on  game ;  but  one  beef  has  been  slaughtered 
since  our  departure  from  Fort  Laramie.  We 
had  to  cross  the  river  to  find  grass  for  a  camp : 
the  sickness  still  prevails :  it  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  frequent  wading  for  fuel,  the  hot  suns, 
and  the  cold  nights :  the  men  were  generally 
allowed  to  leave  their  cloaks  at  Laramie. 

Camp  near  Fort  Laramiet  July  13th. — We 
slept  at  Horse  Shoe  creek  last  night.  To- 
day we  made  our  dreaded  march  of  above 
30  miles  without  grass.  We  found  Captain 
E.  seven  miles  up  the  Laramie  river.  From 
the  bluff,  or  table  land  above  his  camp,  we 
sarW  that  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  fire  : 
my  first  act,  was  to  set  every  body  at  an  ef- 
fort to  stop  it ;  but  it  did  not  avail.  We  must 
march  to-morrow;  the  wagons  were  sent 
late  to  the  Fort  for  some  baggage. 

The  poor  soldier  who  lost  his  arm,  suffered 
a  second  amputation :  he  is,  however,  now 
doing  well. 

Our  Arapaho  squaw  and  the  children  we 
find  are  fat  and  flourishing :  the  young  ones 
are  unusually  handsome  and  intelligent,  and 
are  favorites.  She  will  go  with  us  south  to 
her  parent  nation. 

July  lith. — ^The  wagons  are  late  in  return- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  fire  progresses  toward 
our  little  river  bend  and  camp ;  and  it  is  ra- 
ging among  the  ancient  cotton  woods — some 
standing ;  some  dead  and  leaning ;  many 
pitched  and  piled  at  the  sport  of  time,  the 
winds,  and  drifting  overflow :  black  billows 
of  smoke  roll  forth — ^now  tossed  overhead  in 
threatening,  cinder-scattering  clouds  ;  now 
rising  in  palpable  columns  to  the  sky ; — then 
a  fierce  gust,  as  a  whirlwind,  as  is  its  wont  in 
this  region  of  lofty,  irregular  hills,  makes  all 
roar  again ;  while  the  eager  flames  dart  im- 
patiently on,  or  overtop  all  the  ruin. 

It  has  crossed  the  stream  !  A  company 
has  rushed  from  the  dreadful  circle,  tearing 
away  their  equipage  in  desperate  haste  ; — all 
preparations  are  hurried  on ;  wagons  scarce 
loaded  go  lumbering  forth :  some  saddle- 
some  mount  in  haste : — and  now  the  flame 
has  reached  the  dry  grass  of  the  central 
camp.  The  trumpets  blare,  and  we  gallop 
forth  to  leap  the  girdling  flame,  and  pass  the 
blackened  but  fiery  space  beyond. 

I  look  back  in  admiration : — ^but  now,  over 


the  moving  mass  of  horsemen,  artillery  and 
b^gage,  I  see  the  flaming  wreck  involve 
some  noble  old  trees,  which,  cheery  in  their 
solitude,  had  so  long  made  their  smiling  pres- 
ence felt  amid  the  grey  wilderness  around : 
but  greedy  flames  do  their  work,  whilst  the 
lurid  smoke  hangs  like  a  pall  over  their  high 
green  heads. 

Quoth  Fitzpatrick  :  "  Another  such  expe- 
dition, and  there  will  be  no  wood  left  in  the 
country." 

Six  miles  are  passed :  we  have  come  up 
the  Laramie,  over  high  hill  and  valley ;  we 
are  in  a  fresh  green  meadow;  the  bright 
stream  seems  to  pause  in  welcome ; — the 
horses  graze  earnestly  at  their  luxuriant  re- 
past :  quietly  goes  on  preparation  for  one  long 
march  southward ;  the  winds  cease  ;  the  sun 
goes  down  with  brilliancy  amid  the  clouds, 
which  now  too  have  found  repose.  The  clear 
river  mirrors  all ;  the  green  banks — the  va- 
ried camp — ^the  bright  sky. 

What  on  the  troublous  earth  compares  with 
the  summer  sunset ! 

It  is  the  welcome  signal  to  the  weary  world 
to  cease  from  toil,  and  seek  the  happiness  of 
rest  and  refreshment :  as  if  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  the  heavens  are  illumined  with  a 
grandeur  and  beauty  to  which  the  greatest 
monarch's  proudest  exhibition  is  a  dim  mock- 
ery. 

Slowly  the  glowing  honors  fade ;  the  gor- 
geous red  yields  to  more  modest  beauty ; — 
now,  growing  fancy  sees  airy  structures,  in 
whi^h  the  presence  of  angel  messengers, 
resting,  has  shed  a  beauty  not  of  earth ;  the 
hues  are  more  delicate  and  lovely  and  heav- 
enly to  the  last ! — ^they  calmly  ascend,  while 
reluctant  Night  draws  his  curtain  of  gray. 

What  heart  so  earthy,  but  is  calmed  and 
softened  to  meditation  !  So  perfect  loveli- 
ness slowly  ascending  to  the  parent  skies, 
seems  to  draw  with  it  our  souls  Heaven- 
ward. 

Slowly,  solemnly,  surely  come  the  shades 
and  darkness  of  night.  Night!  that  type  of 
death ! — ^but  death,  as  thus,  mercifully  pre- 
ceded by  the  beautiful  promise  of  a  happi- 
ness beyond. 
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RISALDO  IN  THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 


vn. 


[Ger.  m.  I.  CaiU.  XVIII,    8,  XI.] 

I. 

Before  cbe  dawn  rose  parpling  o'er  the  skies 

la  his  reiiplendent  srmoar  be  was  cased, 

O'er  vhieh  was  thrown  a  robe  of  various  dves, 

New,  and  with  bright  embroideries  richly  graced, 

So  forth  he  went  with  hopes  of  high  emprise. 

And,  as  with  pensive  step  and  slow  he  paced, 

Br  ttofreqaentrd  paths  he  took  his  way, 

That  be  might  with  his  soul  commune  and  pray. 

II. 

For,  who  would  elevate  his  power  of  will 

Tu  Laboor  arduous  or  endeavor  proud. 

Not  all  antnixed  with  peril,  he  roust  still 

The  tamait  of  distracting  thoughts  that  crowd 

Advene  athwart  the  mind,  and  ever  chill 

Efltbosiasni  with  confusion  loud. 

Id  aotiiade  he  most  confirm  the  nerves 

Of  calm  resolve  that  never  fails  or  swerves. 

111. 

Seanrbing  the  chambers  of  his  inmost  soul, 

Te9ti&i^  the  endurance  and  capacity 

Of  ererj  part,  and.  with  aast«^re  control, 

Corbiag  the  attempt  of  vain  audacity. 

And  vbeo  he  hath  considered  well  the  whole^ 

Resoifed  his  purpose  with  tenacity, 

Tbea  hambly  bow  and  ask  in  prayer  for  aid 

Directive  in  that  which  he  bath  essayed. 

IV. 

It  vas  as  yet  the  seanon  when  the  night 
Yieldetb  not  altogether  to  the  morn. 
The  orient  shown  some  roseate  strenks  of  light, 
And  4Qioe  few  utars  tlie  brow  of  heaven  adorns 
\^ben  with  observitnt  eye  unto  the  height 
Wbkb  of  the  Mount  of  Olivos  long  hath  borne 
T^t  eacml  name,  contemplative  he  strayed 
To  Bee  those  beauties  pore  in  heaven  arrayed. 

V. 

Tbas  to  hinvtelf  he  thought :  "  O  what  fair  beams— 

^liil  splrodours  are  in  yon  grand  temple  seen ! 

The  mighty  car  of  day  refulgent  gleams ; 

Tb«  ftHftv  orbs  by  night  group  runud  their  queen 

The  moon,  who^e  rays,  in  soft  nnd  chastened  streams, 

The  orilder  face  of  heaven  innr^enttne 

^itb  borrowed  light :  but  man  to  this  i**  blind 

Aad  holds  oo  baser  flames  intent  his  mind." 


VI. 


Thn  thmkiog,  to  the  highest  eliflT  ascent 
Be  made :  and  hts  soul  rose  to  a  higher  sphere, 
^'^bile  lo  the  ease  he  turned  and  lowly  bent, 
Pooriag  his  oriaon  with  reverent  fear. 
"  Od  ray  first  ftina  and  early  life  mis-spent 
I^nk  sot.  Father  and  Lord !  with  eye  severe^ 
Sesd  down  thy  pitying  grace  in  gentle  dew 
A&d  the  old  AdaiB  purge  thott  and  renew.*' 


So  prayed  he ;  and  upon  his  sight  arose 

Aurora  now,  with  daszlmg  golden  glare — 

Helmet  and  breast-plate,  iu  thnt  light  which  glows 

On  all  around,  a  fiery  lustre  wear. 

And  on  his  temples  bringing  sweet  repose 

Of  mind, fresh  breathed  the  peaceful  morning  air: 

And  on  his  brow  a  cooling  moi!>ture  fell 

Which  might  all  wild  and  feverish  dreams  dispel. 


VIII. 

The  sprinkling  which  the  vapours  of  that  sky 
O'er  all  his  harness  equally  diffuse. 
Like  shining  dust  appears  unto  the  eye 
And  somewhat  alters  of  its  native  hues. 
So  oft,  a  withered  flower  when  day  is  nigh, 
Refreshed  by  night,  its  wonted  tint  indues : 
So  the  lithe  snake  adorned  with  his  new  spoils, 
The  old  cast  00",  through  the  damp  herbage  coils. 


IX. 


The  diamond  splendours  whkh  with  sparkles  bright 
Adorn  his  robe,  himself  sees  and  admires; 
Then  towards  the  wood  descending  from  the  height^ 
Goes  with  bold  heart  that  to  great  deeds  aspires. 
Now  he  hath  reached  the  spot  where  strange  aflngbt 
With  aw(ui  fears  more  timid  souls  inspire!*. 
He  finds  no  cause  for  dread  in  those  dsrk  glades 
But  deems  them  only  cool,  inviting  shades. 


X. 


All  light  of  sun  is  gone — the  very  breeze 

Is  changed  and  bears  au  unfamiliar  scent. 

Yet  grateful :  the  columnar  trunks  of  trees 

Rise  grim  and  dusk :  above  an  arch  is  bent, 

Formed  of  brown  leafage,  like  o*erhanging  seas 

In  grot  sub-ocsanic,  which  is  blent 

And  ribbed  with  grotesque  bough<4  gnarled,  serpentine. 

Like  coral  beds  where  mazy  circles  twine. 


XI. 


He  pssses  on,  ai»d  meanwhile  hears  a  sound 
To  whose  entrancing  power  his  ear  he  lends 
As  of  a  streamlet  rushing  o'er  rough  ground* 
Or  leaves  stirred  by  the  wind — wbich  far  extends. 
The  nightingale's  lament  mourns  sad  arouixl, 
And  the  melodious  swan  an  answer  sends, 
Organs  and  lutes  and  voices  joined  in  rhyme 
Form  but  a  six^le  harmony  subKine. 


XII. 

Rinaldo,  fas  had  happened  to  the  rest,) 

At  first  to  hear  some  dreadful  thunder  thought : 

With  song  of  Nynk|>h  and  Syren  thus  being  blest, 

And  melody  by  birds  and  waters  wrought, 

Did  tlv*n  his  onward  step  awhile  arrest, 

And  hesitating,  in  his  soul  he  sought 

Counsel ;  seeing  no  obstacle  appear 

To  bis  way  save  a  qiUet  stream  aad  eltiu. 
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XIII. 

The  beautiful  and  far  meandering  tide, 

With  odonrB  and  fair  pro.«pert  to  the  gaze, 

Ib  bountifully  stored  «n  either  side  : 

It  circles  the  whole  wood  within  its  maze. 

And  to  divide  the  prove,  a  branch  supplied 

From  its  broad  bosom,  through  the  interior  Btraya. 

By  each  to  each  a  just  return  is  made, 

The  wave  supplying  moisture,  the  wood  shade. 


XIX. 

Of  all  the  mystic  prove  this  seemed  to  be 
The  regal  seat,  ond  while  the  hero  tbera, 
Bold,  yet  uncertain  stood,  and  doubtfully. 
Ready  for  aught  that  fortune  should  prepare. 
He  soon  discerned  a  greater  novelty^ 
Than  all  the  rest  by  far  more  passing  mre— 
A  tree  appeared  which  strangely  reft  apart, 
Released  a  nymph  from  its  tough  oaken  heart. 


XIV. 

While  there  he  sought  some  way  to  cross,  behold 
Up  there  arose  a  marvellous  bridge  before 
The  warrior's  eyes — a  bridge  of  solid  gold 
On  a  stronsT  arch,  bearine:  a  level  ffoor. 
He  passed :  at  once  a  wreck  the  structure  rolled 
Soon  as  his  foot  had  touched  the  other  shore. 
Borne  d  >wn  the  stream  the  ruin  swiftly  goes, 
Down  the  changed  stream  which  now  a  torrent  flows. 


XV. 

He  turned  hkn.  locking  on  the  swollen  msb 
Of  waters,  gathering  as  when  snows  melt 
Into  the  floods,  and  saw  them  headlong  gush ; 
Not  long,  however,  in  suspense  he  dwelt, 
But  onward  through  each  fancied  vine  and  bush 
To  fiirce  his  way  a  strong  desire  he  felt; 
And  deeper  in  thone  solitudes  so  wild  and  rude 
Hd  urged  to  seek  their  darkest  solitude. 


XVI. 

At  every  step  impressed  upon  the  ground 
Lilies  spring  up,  and  clustering  roses  grow. 
Or  rills  and  founts  with  joyous  buhhlintr  sound, 
Or  streamlets  from  the  earth  befrin  to  flow. 
The  ancient  wood  above  and  all  around 
Appears  renewed  to  make  a  welcome  show, 
The  very  bark  a  softer  hue  assumes. 
And  every  plant  displays  its  freshest  blooms. 


XVII. 

Dewy  with  manna  every  leaf  appears. 

And  drops  of  honey  from  the  trees  exude ; 

Again  those  pleasant  notes  Rinaldo  hears, 

And  the  wild  harmony  is  now  renewed, 

And  sonirs  as  strange  as  if  from  other  spheres 

Resound  he  knows  not  whence  throughout  the  wood ; 

He  sees  not  where  the  human  choir  may  be, 

Nor  the  instruments  that  aid  the  minstrelsy. 


XVIII. 

While  gazing  round,  and  thought  as  yet  denied 

Its  faith  to  what  as  truth  by  sense  was  shown, 

Rinaldo  there  a  myrtle  tree  descried, 

Which  stood  apart  separate  and  alone, 

Where  two  paths  met  in  a  space  clear  and  wide. 

Its  branches  crowued  with  green  on  high  were  thrown, 

Raising  its  foliage  far  above  the  head. 

More  than  (he  cypress  or  the  palm  trees  spread. 


XX. 

The  portent  was  repeated,  and  there  broke 

A  hundred  wood  nymphs  from  a  hundred  trees, 

Such  as  on  canvass  from  the  paiuter's  stroke 

Grow  into  life  his  finest  reveries 

Of  Grecian  ages,  such  as  forth  evoke 

The  old  Arcadian  legends— such  were  these, 

Save  that  for  quivers  and  for  bows  the  choirs. 

That  thronged  those  forest  aisles,  bore  lutes  and  lyres. 


XXI. 

With  carolled  song  and  winding  sylvan  dance. 
Music  with  motion  mixed,  the  fairy  train 
Hither  and  thither  glide,  recede,  advance. 
On  the  soft  velvet  turf  that  robed  the  plain  : 
And  as  their  ever  restless  footsteps  glance, 
At  once  they  form  a  widely  circling  chain. 
Wherein  the  wondering  hero  they  enclose. 
With  the  broad  spreading  myrtle  that  there  grows. 


XXII. 

And  now,  listening  their  song,  Rinaldo  heard. 
As  they  moved  circlingly  with  measured  grace: 
**  Thou  comest,  mortal,  to  the  rest  preferred. 
Most  welcome  to  this  sweet  enchanted  place ; 
For  thee  the  air  with  melody  is  stirred — 
For  thee  our  songs — for  thee  the  dance  we  trace 
Thine  only  it  has  been  to  reach  this  scene, 
Led  hitherward  by  our  enamoured  queen. 


XXIII. 

**  Pining  and  sick  in  thought  she  waits  for  thee ; 
Her  soul  all  tortured  with  the  pangs  of  love, 
She  cherishes  each  mournful  phantasy ; 
Her  musings  with  their  sombre  hues  are  wove. 
A  still  retreat  she  sought  and  found,  where  ahe 
Might  grieve  all  undisturbed,  in  this  dark  grove, 
Which  at  thy  coming  through  its  glooms  rejoices 
And  echoes  gladly  with  responsive  voices.' 


ft 


XXIV. 

Such  was  the  song,  which,  ended,  forth  their  stole 
From  the  heart  of  the  myrtle  a  soft  tone 
Of  sweetness  unsurpassed,  that  tranced  the  soul 
Of  him  who  listened  to  the  sound,  unknown 
To  earthly  instrument,  save  what  dolh  roll 
From  the  iEolian  harp  whereon  are  blown 
The  gales  of  early  autumn,  when  the  moon 
Awakes  the  breezes  that  produce  the  tune. 
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XXV. 

L9  the  sound  rues  in  arpeggios  swelling, 
'be  bark  of  the  enchanted  myrtle  parts, 
lod  thus  reveals  another  sylvan  dwelling, 
'rom  whofte  recess  another  form  there  Atarts. 
FiiiDotlhe  form  mis-shapen,  iitirth-compelling, 
jleaus  wears,  nor  Pan  who  freezes  hearts 
Vitb  Bodden  fright,  nor  that  of  some  rough  faun 
Tb&t  DOW  emerges  on  the  verdant  lawn. 

XXVI. 

at  from  the  myrtle  is  released  a  rare 

id  radiant  image  of  celestial  race; 

r  such  appears  the  vision  false  as  fair, 

lat  roove^  a  model  of  angelic  grace, 

d  chines  among  the  nymphs  assembled  there 

-emineot,  the  goddess  of  the  place. 

It  form — that  countenance  —that  majesty— 

aJdo  sees — ^remembers— yes,  ^tis  she. 

XXVII. 

Ida  'tis,  the  enchantress,  once  so  madly 
trd,  who  governs  in  ihi^  weird  abode. 
rased  on  him  both  joyously  and  sadly — 
lu^aud  feelingH  in  her  deep  glance  glowed. 
be  bad  bailed  this  meeting,  O,  how  gladly ! 
tuUl*  he  yielded  to  the  tide  that  flowed 
mia licence.     But  away,  away 
Lo^erous  thoughts  of  yore,  he  scorns  your  sway. 

XXVIII. 

do  I  see  thee?    Hast  thou  come  once  more? 
It  to  n>^  h&'Bt  thou  returned  ?**  she  said. 

that  thou  wilt  love?  Shall  we  restore 
ifues  we  passed  ere  thou  unfaithful  tied, 
eft  Die  on  my  ocean-island  shore  ? 
cocnest  thou  within  this  forei^t  dread  ? 
esc  tbou  consolation — hope — to  bless 
^oy  a  beart  long  used  to  dark  distress  t 

XXIX. 

what  t    alas !  thou  tumest  thee  aside, 
bou  dwplay  Vl  thy  arms  prepared  for  war. 
etbre,  O  my  Rinaldo  !  dost  thou  hide 
:oantenance  which  beamed  my  guiding  start 
»oa  my  love  and  am  I  not  thy  bride  ? 
hou  at  once  my  hopes  so  cherished  mar  1 
lou  my  enemy  ?    Alas,  if  so, 
not  amootb  the  pathway  for  a  foe. 

XXX. 

i  not  raise  the  golden  bridge  for  thee, 
a  do«t  come  with  thy  heart  filled  with  hate: 
Dot  bid  the  fountains  fresh  and  free 
c  up  tby  presence  here  to  celebrate ; 
3Aoy  coloured  flowers  rise  joyously 
ewer  pressed  tby  footstep — nor  create 
t  limpid  foontains  whose  harmonious  fall 
Id  to  tbe  ear,  music's  full  power  recall. 

/ 

XXXI. 

from  tby  pathway  did  my  spirits  clear 
thorn  or  I 'ramble — nor  did  I  provide 
indications  of  enchantment  near, 
iffoo^  tbe  jouniey  shoald  be  still  thy  guide* 


Throw  ofl*  thy  helm  if  love  conducts  ihee  here— 
Uncover  thy  broad  brow,  nor  longer  hide 
Those  eyes  which  to  my  eyes  with  glances  fond, 
Would  in  our  happiest  hours  of  joy  respond. 

XXXII. 

**  For  thee  all  priceless  pleasures  I  intend — 
Fur  thee  I  shall  exert  my  highest  powers ; 
Ah,  my  Rinaldo,  if  thou  comest  a  friend 
Our  days  shall  pass  among  eternal  flowers  : 
Come,  lip  to  lip  together  let  us  bend — 
Bosom  to  boHom  press  and  pass  the  hours 
In  heavenly  ruptures,  while  the  moments  fly 
For  us  henceforth  all  uuregarded  by." 

XXXIII. 

Pallid  her  features  were,  and  breathing  sighs. 

Full  of  a  gentle  grief  and  tender  woe  ; 

She  turned  upon  him  with  her  streaming  eyes 

And  sobs,  which  broke  her  plaint's  continuous  flow, 

Till  even  by  sympathy  and  by  surprise 

A  heart  of  ruck  might  then  some  pity  know  : 

But  the  knight,  conscious  of  his  peril  there. 

Drew,  and  his  keen  blade  flashed  on  the  dim  air. 

XXXIV. 

He  nears  the  myrtle :  she  with  close  embrace 
Clasps  its  dear  trunk.    **  Ah !  never  shall  I  bear," 
Loudly  she  shrieks,  **  such  outrage  and  disgrace  — 
That  mortal  this  my  sacred  tree  nhall  dare 
With  impious  bund  to  havoc  and  deface. 
Put  up  thy  sword,  for  in  my  veins  I  swear 
It  shall  be  sheathed,  before  its  cruel  blade 
My  cherishod  myrtle's  side  shall  thus  invade." 

XXXV. 

Reckless  of  her  petition,  now  to  lift 

His  sword  the  hero  hastes :  But  what  a  change  I 

As  in  a  dreaui  whose  air-drawn  figures  shift, 

She'then  assumes  n  transmutation  strange, 

And  dire  deformities  appearing  swift. 

Her  beauties  with  their  horrors  all  derange  : 

Abroad  with  rage,  while  giunt-like  she  grows^ 

A  hundred  arms  she  like  Briareus  throws. 

XXXVI. 

Fif^y  terrific  swords  the  spectre  wields ; 
With  threatening  aspect  and  with  horrid  clang 
Presents  the  brazen  gle^m  of  fif\y  shields. 
From  whose  broad  disks  loud  martial  echoes  rang. 
Each  nymph  is  now  a  Cyclops,  and  the  fields 
Of  air  with  all  the  Stygian  legions  hang : 
But  with  redoubled  haste  his  stroke  he  aims, 
And  the  hacked  tree  in  human  toues  exclaims. 

XXXVII. 

The  clouded  sky  abore,  the  ground  below 

With  thunder  launches  lightning,  rolls  and  quakes ; 

The  gusty  winds  begin  with  force  to  blow, 

And  a  fierce  tempest  in  the  zenith  breaks. 

The  knight  doth  not  for  this  one  stroke  forego, 

Nor  pause,  nor  fearful  hesitation  makes. 

The  myrtle  falls  :  the  enchantment  ends  : — then  fly 

The  demons  and  serenely  clean  tbe  sky. 
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such  an  usurpation,  straying  solitarily  tosoni 
distant  spot — some  foreign  shore— there  t 
hear  no  storm  of  applause,  no  deafemnj 
shouts  of  a  multitude,  but  to  see  quiet  flOi 
sets,  hear  the  evening  wind  die  along  tk 
waters,  and  watch  the  "untumultuousfrinj 
of  silver  foam,*'  woven  momently  and  m 
notonously  at   his  feet.     He  is  Lear  turne 


The  following  estimate  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
John  Kemble  was  written  by  the  late  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  (the  brother-in-law  of  Hood,  a  man  of  rare  tal- 
ent, who  died  Nov.  16, 1852,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)— and 
was  first  published  in  the  London  Magazine  for  April, 
18*23.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  highly  p*>etical  composition  out  by  his  pelican  children  from  pomp  topo 
which,  we  are  sure,  our  readers  will  greatly  enjoy.  An 
interesting  account  of  Reynoldtt,  compiled  from  various 
Englinh  journals,  appeared  in  the  Literary  World  fur  Jan* 
uory  1. — [Ed.  Sou.  Lit,  Mest, 


[ He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that 

might  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little 
bowed  down  bv  time — perhaps  by  care.    He  had  a  noble 


verty!  We  will  answer  for  it  that  Johi 
Kemble  did  not,  as  some  one  has  said,  qui 
health  in  the  south  of  France — not  health  ( 
the  heart — which  is  the  only  health  wort 
possessing  and  cherishing ! — ^that  he  did  m 
find  the  air  that  blew  over  the  vine-covew 
hills  of  France  wholesomer  than  that  of  i 
crowded  house ;  nor  the  lengthened  murmar 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores  more  sootbia 

Roman  style  of  countenance  ;  a  head  that  would  have  j  ^^  ^j^^  SOul  than  the  deep  thunderS  of  the  pil 
pleased  a  piiinter;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  his  j«       •  i        i.  i 

brow  showed  that  wasting  thought  had  been  busy  there,  j  He  was  a  grand,  meditative,  melancholy  m« 
yet  his  eyes  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  |  and  as  the  airs  and  waters  of  evening  tOM 

There  wa.  .omelhi.iK  in  hi.  whole  appearance  that  indi-j  j^j^  j^^^  ^^  dreaming  thought,  he  WM  ft 
cated  a  bemg  of  a  diflV rent  order  from  the  bustlmg  race  I  °  ° 

araund  innu— Sketch  Book,]  one,  if  ever  such  one  were,  to  escape  into 

bright  vision  of  the  past — ^fleet  on  tm 
thoughts  from  the  land  of  France,  and  be  (\ 
the  words  of  his  own  Penruddock)  "  in  I/» 
don  once  again  !  " 

Since  the  23d  of  June,  1817,  John  Ken* 
has  been  no  longer  John  Kemble  to  u»— a 
to  himself!  That  one  sad  night  closed 
long  account  between  us,  in  which  we  fi 
ourselves  debtors  for  many,  many  hours 
brave  delight.  He  retired  to  the  land 
Burgundy  and  tri-colored  flowers,  there 
waste  away  his  brief  days ;  and  we  rush 
like  persons  in  despair,  to  drink  intoxicati 
drauorhts  of  fermented  Kean,  and  to  dro 
remembrance  in  a  brimming  bowl  of  Macr 
dy!  Now,  however,  that  we  have  heard 
the  final  death  of  our  great  favorite,  all  < 
recollections  of  him  start  into  life,  and  oi 
us  to  speak  of  him,  for  the  last  time,  with 
fection  and  respect ;  to  recall  some  of  tb 
thoughts  which  attended  him  during  hisbr^ 
career ;  to  record  as  clearly  as  we  may, 
triumphs  of  an  actor,  who,  above  all  othi 
embodied  to  the  life  the  wild,  heroic,  I 
matchless  characters  of  Shakspeare. 
never  met  Mr.  Kemble  but  once  off  the  ati 
and  that  was  during  his  last  visit  to  £n^ 
His  face  was  as  finely  cut  in  its  features 
ever !  and  that  clear  outline  reminded  oi 
what  we  had  gazed  at  in  brighter  scenes; 


John  Kemble  is  dead ! — Alas !  Actors 
have  a  double  mortality  and  die  twice ! — 
First  their  mental  faculties  droop  and  become 
impaired,  and  they  die  from  the  stage,  which 
is  lh>ir  public  life;  and  then  after  a  few 
years  of  inglorious  silence  and  sloth,  they 
catch  the  common  trick  of  age,  and  die  into 
dust!  The  first  death  is  the  most  severe; 
for  that  is  the  death  of  grandeur,  power,  bright 
popularity, — fame !  The  poetry  of  life  then 
expires,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  mere  lees 
of  prose!  One  night — the  night  of  retire- 
ment— makes  terrible  change  and  holds  a 
frightful  division :  on  one  side  we  see  the 
pomp  of  pageant,  the  measured  march,  the 
robe,  the  gemmed  crown,  the  lighted  eye, 
the  crowd,  the  brilliancy,  the  shout,  the  tri- 
umphs of  well-feigned  pSission,  the  beauty  of 
breathed  poetry !  On  the  other  side  all  is 
dark!  Life's  candles  are  burnt  out — aye, 
and  in  one  night !  We  see  the  by-gone  ac- 
tor, bent  from  his  pride  of  place,  creeping 
about  in  his  impoverished  state — ^feeble,  de- 
jected, commonly  attired,  solitary,  lost !  The 
past  remains  to  him  a  pang-like  dream! 
Stripped  at  once  of  all  his  greatness,  he  wan- 
ders about  like  one  walking  in  his  sleep- 
seeing  others  usurp  his  throne  in  the  public 
heart,  or,  not  daring  to  abide  the  misery  of 
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e  sat  in  a  large  arm  chair,  bent  down,  dis- 
itrited  and  lethargic.  He  spoke  no  word, 
Nit  he  sighed  heavily;  and  alter  drowsing 
bus  for  a  time  he  went  away,  and  we  never 
tw  him  again ! 

We  have  alluded  to  the  last  sight  we  had 
if  John  Kemble:  ''of  this  no  more!  "  Let 
IS  call  to  mind  the  life  and  beauty  of  his 
ri?fat  dramatic  existence,  and  take  this  sad 
•ut  fit  opportunity  of  giving  a  sketch  of  this 
K^le  tragedian  in  his  best  days.  If  we 
bought  we  could,  in  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
'et  unborn,  awaken  an  interest  for  his  excel- 
encies,  we  should  indeed  rejoice,  but  we 
hall  be  satisfied  ourselves  in  the  mere  loose 
rhich  we  shall  be  able,  in  this  paper,  to  give 
0  our  love  and  gratitude. 

Of  the  youthful  days  of  Mr.  Kemble  we 
310W  little ;  for  he  has  not  turned  dramatic 
lousseau,  as  that  mad  wag  Mathews  has 
lone,  and  given  a  history  of  his  floggings 
ind  his  fame.  The  private  life  too,  we  con- 
xiTe,  of  a  public  man,  should  always  be 
virily  told;  for  who  but  the  veriest  fool 
voold  crave  to  have  little  failings,  detracting 
peculiarities,  helpless  faults,  recorded  min- 
utely, and  with  the  malice  of  a  biographer, 
t^'mstthe  children  of  genius?  History  is 
bird  enough  with  the  hate  of  the  pen ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  reader  could,  in  his 
lesearches  after  the  dead  in  literature,  find 
some  such  check  as  the  epitaph-hunter  occa- 
maaUy  stumbles  upon  in  a  country  church- 
jaid: 

Kader,  paM  oo,  nor  idly  spenil  your  time 
!■  btd  biography,  and  bitter  rhyme : 
Forvbat  I  am — this  cumbrous  clay  insures; 
ii4  what  I  was, — is  no  aflair  of  yours! — 

Most  Popes  have,  their  Bowlese:    most 
otnges  have  their  Johnsons !     We  do  not, 
kterer,  by  these  objections  to  the  anato- 
*>&ng  propensity  of  biography,  mean  to  in- 
Mr  that  Mr.  Kemble  had  any  peculiar  fault 
VTice  which  requires  oblivion;  for  his  pri- 
^  habits  and  character  might  well  dare 
tte  malice  even  of  friendship :  we  only  mean 
b  protest  against  that  busy  and  impertinent 
ifuiiy  which  is  occasionally  made  into  the 
Ivker  comers  of  a  man's  private  life,  when, 
J  tome  power  or  skill,  he  has  created  an  in- 
Test  for  himself  as  a  public  character.    The 
m  facts  we  know,  explain  erring  or  imper- 


fect reports,  or  refer  to  Mr.  Kemble's  first 
passion  for  the  stage,  and  to  his  earliest  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  may  safely  be  told  with- 
out violation  of  that  propriety  which  we  so 
much  wish  to  see  sacredly  maintained. 

Mr.  Kemble  was  educated  at  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  at  Scdgeley,  in  Staffordshire. 
His  father  was  the  manager  of  a  country 
company ;  and  wishing,  perhaps  from  expe- 
rience, to  save  his  children  from  that  pursuit, 
**  which  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life,"  he 
sent  John  Kemble  to  a  foreign  university  to 
qualify  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
John,  however,  became  celebrated  for  his  re- 
citations from  Shakspeare,  and  returned  to 
England  to  betake  himself  to  the  stage.  Not 
fifty  fathers  could  have  kept  such  a  mind 
from  its  darling  object. 

He  first  appeared  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
the  Farce  of  Love,  and  made  a  tolerable  im- 
pression on  the  tradesmen  there.  But  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coal  mines  is  no  very  fa- 
vorable spot  for  the  flights  of  youthful  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  passion  for  the  drama  does  not 
rage  over-violently  in  a  hammering  inlaid 
country-town,  where  the  love  of  fame  is  su- 
perseded by  the  love  of  factories.  Mr.  Kem- 
ble, however,  had  previously,  when  only  ten 
years  old,  played  with  his  little  sister  (since 
grown,  like  Jack  the  Giai^.  Killer's  bean,  into 
Mrs.  Siddons)  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Charles 
the  First  I 

He  next  performed  the  blazing  part  of  Ba- 
jazet,  at  Wolverhampton,  and  shook  his  iron 
chain  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  audi- 
ence. This  play  must  be  always  popular 
with  the  iron  trade ;  and  on  the  evenings 
upon  which  it  is  played,  the  founders,  no 
doubt,  invariably  agree  with  Mr.  Moore, 
that— 

Joy  so  pcldom  teeava  a  chain 

Like  thin  to-night— (hat  oh!  'twere  pain 

To  break  its  linlu  so  soon! 

Mr.  Kemble  played  in  this,  his  time,  many 
parts — and  in  many  indifferent  villages.  But 
at  length  he  joined  that  incomparable  old 
man  Tate  Wilkinson,  at  York ;  and  delighted 
the  crabbed,  aged,  good  manager  with  his 
powers;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  surest 
warranty  of  their  value.  Here  Mr.  Kemble 
gave  recitations  from  the  poets  and  prose  * 
writers  of  England,  and  netted  some  reputa- 
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tion  and  profit ;  though  not  much  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  the  grinding  of  odes  makes  but  ill 
bread.  The  preaching  of  the  Bard — the 
Bassions — the  Progress  of  Music,  behind  a 
green  baize  table — is  about  as  idle  an  at- 
tempt, as'  cutting  the  tongue  of  an  eagle  with 
a  sixpence  to  make  him  sing. 

From  York  Mr.  Kemble,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh"'with  Old  Tate,  who  had  taken  the  the- 
atre there.  This  was  not  ratting  over  to  any 
new  manager,  which  the  Patentee,  with  his 
vermin  antipathies,  would  have  abhorred. 
In  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Kemble  delivered  a  lec- 
ture, of  his  own  construction,  '-on  Sacred 
and  Profane  Oratory;"  and  gained  much 
credit  in  the  north,  which  is  rather  extraor- 
dinary,  when  it  is  remembered  how  mighty 
the  Scotch  are  in  lectures  of  all  descriptions. 
A  great  effect  was  produced,  we  have  no 


lated  (for  ill-nature  is  a  more  active  reporter 
than  any  employed  by  the  newspapers,)  and 
pretty  widely  believed,  which  we  are  anxiou 
to  contradict,  because  it  is,  of  our  own  know* 
ledge,  wholly  and  maliciously  false.  At  the 
time  that  Mr.  Kemble  married  the  lady  who 
now  survives  him — it  was  asserted  thai  he 
wedded  suddenly  at  the  instigation  of  a  no- 
bleman high  in  rank,  whose  daughter  had  be- 
come ardently  enamoured  of  him.  It  was 
said  that  the  young  lady's  attachment  could 
only  be  checked  by  its  being  thus  rendered 
a  hopeless  one ;  and  that,  to  insure  Mr. 
Kemble's  compliance  with  the  nobleman's 
wishes,  he  was  promised  by  his  lordship  the 
sum  of  J^OOO,  as  a  marriage  portion,  which 
it  was  asserted  (to  darken  the  report,)  when 
the  wedding  was  once  solemnized,  was  ne?er 
paid.     The  names  of  the  parties  have  been 


doubt,  by  Mr.  Kemble's  mode  of  delivering: mentioned — the  peer  has  been  fixed  upon-* 
his  composition ;  for  his  style  of  declamation  the  lady  has  been  singled  out ;  but  we  can 


was  always  popular  in  the  north. 

In  1782,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  ap- 


positively  say  that  there  is  not  one  syllable 
of  truth  in  all  that  has  been  uttered.    No  oT- 


peared  in  Hamlet.  To  perform  this  divine  fer  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  to  Mr.  Kern* 
part  was,  in  that  time,  considered  a  courage- '  ble.  He  was,  in  fact,  attached  to  the  lady 
ous  and  an  honorable  effort ;  and  laurels  reap-  he  married  when  he  was  very  young,  andtt 
ed  in  Denmark  were  greenest  of  leaf.  The .  is  believed,  that  he  made  her  an  offer  some 
time  is  changed:  for  it  appears  by  a  play : time  before  she  married  Mr.  Brereton,her 
bill,  very  lately  put  forth  by  the  Committee  first  husband,  and  was  then  unsuccessiiil; 
of  the  Western  Philanthropic  Institution  for  I  but  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  he  ifr 
relieving  the  Poor,  that  Mr.  C.  Kemble  being  •  newed  his  addresses,  and  was  accepted.  It 


prevented,  by  his  domestic  calamity,  from 
playing  in  Don  John,  Mr.  Macready  had  kind- 


was  a  marriage  of  real  affection, — and  thoee 
who  knew  Mr.  Kemble's  mind,  would  read- 


ly  and  generously,  in  their  moment  of  dis-  ily  acquit  him  of  being  capable  of  an  act  so 
tress,  condescended  to  perform  the  character  of  base,  so  indelicate,  as  that  which  black- 
Hamlet.     Condescended !— condescended  to.tongued  rumour  would  attribute  to  him. 


play  Hamlet!! — "Well!  what  comes  next, 
Mr.  Merriman!" 

Mr.  Kemble,  who,  by  enacting  Hamlet, 
did  not  conceive  he  was  •'  relieving  the  poor," 
dared  nobly,  and  sent  his  fame  bravely  abroad. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  next  year, 
he  appeared  as  the  Danish  Prince  on  the 


Mr.  Kemble  continued  to  preside  over 
Drury-lane  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  dtt* 
ring  which  period,  he  accomplished  manj 
vast  improvements  in  the  style  of  getting  up 
plays,  particularly  in  the  costume !  In  18(Wi 
he  travelled — visited  and  observed  the  the** 
tres  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  formed  a  friend 


boards  of  Drury-lane,  and  at  once  establish-  ship  with  Talma,  the  ereat  French  trag« 


ed  himself  with  the  town.  For  a  year  or  two 
he  performed  but  few  characters,  as  Mr. 
Smith  was  then  the  hero  of  the  stage ;  but  in 
1788,  Mr.  Kemble  was  left  in  full  possession 
of  the  tragic  throne ;  and  he  reigned  in  old 
Drury  some  years.  He  married,  and  be- 
came manager,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  but 
few  lords  of  the  creation  ! 


dian,  which  lasted  throughout  Mr.  Kemble 
life. 

In  1803,.  having  purchased  a  share  in  (k 
vent-garden,  (which  Mr.  C.  Kemble  no*' 
holds,)  he  appeared  on  the  boards  of  thi 
theatre  in  his  then  celebrated  performanC 
of  Hamlet,  and  was  rapturously  receive* 
He  revived  several  of  Shakspeare's  pla] 


There  is  one  story  pretty  generally  circu-  j^etween  that  year  and  1808,  and  made  C 
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Tent-garden  classic  ground ;  when,  one  short 
morning,  the  house  was  consumed  by  fire. 
Bj  this  fatal  event  Mr.  Kemble  was  an  enor- 
mous loser.  But  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land indulged  on  this  occasion  in  an  act  of 
liberality  and  kindness,  nearly  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  history  of  peers,  which  much  les- 
sened the  manager's  loss. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  munifi- 
cent conduct  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, of  whose  supposed  parsimony 
the  world  was  so  fond  of  whispering,  have 
never  been  made  public ;  but  as  they  redound 
80  much  to  the  good  feeling  of  Mr.  Kemble, 
and  assert  so  splendidly  the  Duke's  liberality 
and  excellence  of  heart,  we  shall  correctly 
detail  the  facts,  upon  the  genuineness  of 
which  we  pledge  ourselves.  When  at  the 
York  theatre,  Mr.  Kemble  was  in  need  of  a 
few  soldiers  to  enrich  certain  processions, 
and  he  therefore  applied  to  an  officer  of  a 
regiment  stationed  in  the  city,  for  permis- 
sion to  engage  some  of  the  men.  The  offi- 
cer nidely  refused,  declaring  that  his  men 
had  better  things  to  learn  than  the  duties  of 
a  theatre.  Mr.  Kemble,  repulsed,  but  not 
Tanqoished,  renewed  his  application  to  the 
then  Earl  Percy,  who  had  higher  authority ; 
and  his  lordship  immediately  granted  the 
permission  required;  and,  indeed,  directed 
that  the  men  should  assist  Mr.  Kemble  in  any 
way  he  could  make  them  serviceable.  Seve- 
ral years  passed : — York  days  were  over; — 
and  Mr.  Kemble  had  become  the  proud  fa- 
vorite of  London — when  on  one  occasion, 
Dr.  Raine,  the  head  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  called  upon  him,  and  stated  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  request,  on  the  behalf 
of  a  nobleman,  Mr.  Kemble's  assistance  in 
the  education  of  his  son.  Mr.  Kemble  said 
that  he  was  compelled,  from  want  of  time, 
and  on  other  accounts,  to  refuse  all  such  re- 
quests— and,  much  as  he  regretted  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  refuse  the  application  of  his 
mend.  Dr.  Baine  observed,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  that  he  lamented  the  refusal, 
as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  would  be 
greatly  disappointed.  On  hearing  the  name 
of  the  nobleman,  Mr.  Kemble  desired  the 
<loctor  to  stay  :  and  immediately  said,  "  The 
I)uke  has  a  right  to  command  me ;  "  at  the 
^me  time  recounting  the  anecdote  we  have 
juit  itated  of  His  Grace,  when  he  was  Earl 


Percy.  Mr.  Kemble  consented  at  once  to 
the  Duke's  request,  and  attended  the  present 
Duke  for  some  time,  giving  him  lessons  on 
elocution.  But  no  apparent  satisfactory  re- 
turn for  his  superintendence  seemed  to  be 
made,  or  even  to  be  contemplated  by  the  no- 
ble family.  Time  went  on.  The  day  of 
kindness  came.  On  the  very  morning  upon 
which  the  theatre  was  burned  down.  His 
Grace  wrote  to  Mr.  Kemble,  and  proffered 
him  the  loan  of  iS10,000  upon  his  personal 
security,  if  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  him. 
It  was  a  convenience.  Mr.  Kemble  accepted 
the  offer  with  readiness  and  gratitude — and 
paid  the  interest  for  the  time  to  the  steward. 
On  the  day,  however,  upon  which  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Covent-garden  Theatre  was 
laid,  the  Duke  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
and  observed,  that  no  doubt  /Aa/ day  was  one 
of  the  proudest  of  Mr.  Kemble's  life — and 
that  His  grace  was  anxious,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  it  the  happiest.  He  inclosed 
the  cancelled  bond ! — at  another  time,  finely 
declaring  that  Mr.  Kemble  had  taught  him 
how  to  make  a  return !  Was  not  this  nobil- 
ity ? — Ought  not  such  a  man  to  have  his  mem- 
ory righted  ? — Did  the  name  of  Percy  ever 
adorn  a  more  princely  deed  ? — One  grand, 
unaffected,  quiet  act  of  this  nature  speaks 
more  for  the  man  than  a  thousand  subscrip- 
tions to  public  charities,  whereby  a  person 
pays  only  for  advertising  his  own  generos- 
ity. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  theatre  did  not  long 
moulder : — a  new  theatre  was  erected  as  by 
the  hand  of  magic,  but  the  foundation  stone 
was  first  laid  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent ;  who,  as  Grand  Master  Freemason, 
patted  the  stone  with  a  silver  trowel.  All 
our  readers  know  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  buildiilg ;  but  all  may  not  remember  its 
first  rich  and  chaste  interior.  It  was  open- 
ed on  the  18th  September,  1809,  with  Mac- 
beth ;  but  the  Proprietors  having  imprudent- 
ly increased  the  store  of  private  boxes,  and 
inflicted  an  additional  sixpence  upon  the  pit 
admission  price,  and  a  further  shilling  upon 
'  the  boxes,  the  English  public  danced  a  riga- 
doon  upon  the  new  benches  for  sixty  nights, 
and  behaved  with  all  the  well-known  brutal- 
ity of  the  Bulls.  Not  a  word  was  heard  from 
'  the  rise  to  the  set  of  the  curtain.  The  audi- 
ences were,  nearly  to  a  man,  infuriated ;  each 
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hat  was  lettered  0.  P. — the  cry  was  still  O. 
P. — The  dance  was  0.  P. — Each  managerial 
heart  beat  to  the  truth  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibb's 
Latin  pleasantry,  "  effodiuniur  opes  irriia- 
menta  malarum"  John  Kemble  appealed  to 
the  pit  in  black ;  the  pit  turned  a  deaf  ear, — 
certainly  the  only  one  it  could  have  to  turn ! 
Manliness  seemed  to  give  way  to  dastardly 
hate.  Mr.  C.  Kemble  was  hooted  for,  being 
a  brother — Mrs.  C.  Kemble  was  yelled  at — 
nay,  pelted  at  with  oranges — for  being  the 
wife  of  the  brother  of  a  Kemble.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  of  the  Kemble  blood ;  and  that  was 
enough.  The  fight  was  long,  but  not  doubt- 
ful. Dutch  Sam  was  called  in,  with  a  large 
bunch  of  Jew  boxes,  but  he  was  dropped  at 
the  foot  of  the  check-taker ;  and  did  no  good. 
At  length  the  compromise  was  made ;  the 
shilling  on  the  boxes  was  suffered  to  remain, 
the  private  boxes  were  diminished,  and  the 
pit  sixpence  fell  to  the  ground.  The  house 
did  not  for  a  longtime  recover  its  fortunes  or 
its  freshness ;  and  Mr.  Kemble  could  not  easi- 
ly forget  his  manifold  and  infamous  indigni- 
ties. 

Mr.  Kemble  quitted  Covent-garden  in  1812, 
for  a  short  period,  and  re-appeared  in  1814 
in  Coriolanus ;  a  laurel  crown  was  thrown  on 
the  stage,  and  the  audience  rose  to  receive 
him.  In  1817  he  took  leave  of  the  Scottish 
audience  in  Macbeth,  and  spoke  a  farewell 
address  in  verse,  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Poetical  farewells  are  not  free  from  suspicion. 
He  returned  and  played  his  best  parts  in 
London,  up  to  the  23d  of  June,  1817,  when, 
on  that  night,  he  took  his  entire  leave  of  the 
stage  in  Coriolanus.  As  we  are  now  brought 
to  the  last  hour  of  Mr.  Kemble's  professional 
life,  we  must  pause  to  recall  a  few  of  those 
characters  in  the  representation  of  which  he 
so  eminently  excelled. 

The  Hamlet  of  John  Kemble  was,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life,  his  first,  best,  and  favorite 
character.  In  the  few  latter  years,  time  had 
furrowed  that  handsome  forehead  and  face 
deeper  than  grief  even  had  worn  the  counte- 
nance of  Handet.  The  pensiveness  of  the 
character  permitted  his  languor  to  overcome 
him ;  and  he  played  it,  not  with  the  mildness 
of  melancholy  and  meditation,  but  with  some- 
what of  the  tameness  and  drowsiness  of  age. 
There  never  was  that  heyday  in  his  blood 
that  could  afford  to  tame.     He  was  a  severe 


and  pensive  man  in  his  youth — at  least  in 
his  theatrical  youth.   We  have,  however,  seen 
him  in  Hamlet  to  the  very  heart !     We  have 
yearned  for  the  last  flourish  of  the  tippling 
king's  trumpets,— for  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray  and  Mrs.  Powell, — ^for  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Claremont  and  Mr.  Claremont's  other 
self  in  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.    We 
have  yearned  for  all  these ;  because  then, 
afler  a  pause,  came  Hamlet ! — ^There  he  was! 
The  sweet,  the  graceful,  the  gentlemanly 
Hamlet.     The  scholar's  eye  shone  in  him 
with  learned  beauty!     The  soldier's  spirit 
decorated  his  person !     His  mourning  dress 
was  in  unison  with  the  fine  severe  sorrow  of 
his  face ;  and  wisdom  and  youth  seemed  hold- 
ing gracious  parley  in  his  countenance.  You 
could  not  take  your  eye  from  the  dark  inten- 
sity of  his :  you  could  not  look  on  any  mean- 
er form,  while  his  matchless  person  stood  in 
princely  perfection  before  you.     The  very 
blue  riband  that  suspended  the  picture  of 
his  father  around  his  neck,  had  a  courtly 
grace  in  its  disposal.     There  he  stood !  and 
when  he  spoke  that  wise  music  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  tuned  Prince  Hamlet's  heart, 
his  voice  fell  in  its  fine  cadences  like  an  echo 
upon  the  ear — and  you  were  taken  by  its 
tones  back  with  Hamlet  to  his  early  days, 
and  over  all  his  griefs,  until  you  stood,  like 
him,  isolated  in  the  Danish  revel  court.  The 
beauty  of  his  performance  of  Hamlet  was 
its  retrospective   air — its  intensity  and  ab- 
straction.    His  youth  seemed  delivered  over 
to  sorrow,  and  memory  was,  indeed,  with 
him  the  warder  of  the  brain.     Later  actors 
have  played  the  part  with  more  energy, — 
walked  more  in  the  sun,^-dashed  more  at 
effects, — piqued  themselves  more  on  the  jerk 
of  a  foil; — but  Kemble's   sensible,   lonely 
Hamlet  has  not  been  surpassed.     Hamlet 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  character  that  should  be 
played  as  if  in  moonlight.     He  is  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  ethereal  and  the  corporeal. 
He  stands  between  the  two  Fathers,  and  re- 
lieves the  too  violent  transition  from  the  liv- 
ing king,  that  bruits  the  heavens  with   his 
roaring  cups,  to  the  armed  spirit  that  silentlj 
walks  the  forest  by  the  glow-worm's  light, 
and  melts  away  when  it  <*  'gins  to  pale  its  in* 
effectual  fire?"     As  far  as  Prince  Hamlet 
could  be  played,  John  Kemble  played  it, — 
and  now  that  he  is  gone,  we  will  take  care 
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bow  we  enter  the  theatre  to  see  it  mammock- 
ed bj  anj  meaner  hand. 

Mr.  Kemble's  delineation  of  Cato  was  truly 
magnificent  The  hopes  of  Rome  seemed 
fixed  upon  him.  The  fate  of  Rome  seemed 
to  bare  retired  to  his  tower-like  person,  as 
to  a  fortress,  and  thence  to  look  down  upon 
the  petty  struggles  of  traitors  and  assassins. 
He  stood  in  the  gorgeous  foldings  of  his  robes, 
proudly  pre-eminent.  The  stoicism  of  the 
Boman  wrestled  with  the  feelings  of  the 
father,  when  his  son  was  killed ;  and  the  con- 
test was  terrifically  displayed.  That  line  in 
the  Critic,  which  has  always  seemed  the  high- 
est burlesque,  was  realized  and  sublimed  in 
him:  "The  father  relents,  but  the  governor 
b  fixed."  If  Mr.  Kemble  had  only  stood 
vitb  bis  grand  person  in  Cato,  he  would  have 
satisfied  the  audience,  and  have  told  all  that 
Addison  intended  throughout  five  long  cast- 
iron  acts. 

There  are  those  amongst  his  admirers  who 
eulogized  him  much  in  Brutus ;  nay,  preferred 
him  in  that  character.  We  thought  the  Ro- 
man part  of  Brutus  was  admirably  portrayed ; 
but  the  generous  fears — the  manly  candor — 
the  tenderness  of  heart,  which  rise  up  through 
^  the  Roman  stoicism,  rather  wanted  truth 
and  Tividness.  The  whole  character  was 
fflade  too  meditative,  too  unmoved.  And 
jet  the  relation  of  Portia's  death  renders  such 
objections  extremely  hazardous.  In  this  part 
he  dared  much  for  the  sake  of  correct  cos- 
tume ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  any  other 
performer  had  been  as  utterly  Roman  in  his 
dress  as  Mr.  Kemble  was,  he  would  have 
endangered  the  severity  of  the  tragedy. 

Coriolanus  was  a  Roman  of  quite  another 
aature;  and  we  rather  think  Mr.  Kemble 
vas  more  universally  liked  in  this  part  than 
™  any  other.  The  contempt  of  inferiors  suited 
4e  haughty  tone  of  his  voice ;  and  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  the  great  fighting  young  Ro- 
o^  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  muscu- 
^  beauty  of  person  in  the  actor.  When  he 
CMie  on  in  the  first  scene,  the  crowd  of  mob- 
^ans  fell  back  as  though  they  had  run 
^iiista  wild  bull,  and  he  dashed  in  amongst 
them  in  scarlet  pride,  and  looked,  even  in  the 
f  res  of  the  audience,  sufficient  "  to  beat  forty 
of  them."  Poor  Simmons  used  to  peer  about 
Jor  Keroble*s  wounds  like  a  flimsy  connois- 
wur  examining  a  statue  of  some  mighty  Ro- 
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man.  The  latter  asking  to  be  consul, — his 
quarrel  with  the  tribunes, — his  appearance 
under  the  statue  of  Mars  in  the  hall  of  Aufi- 
dius,  and  his  taunt  of  the  Volscian  just  before 
his  death,  were  specimens  of  earnest  and 
noble  acting  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  out 
of  the  cabinets  of  our  memories. 

In  Macbeth  this  great  performer  was  grand- 
ly efiective ;  particularly  in  the  murder  scene. 
Perhaps  he  fell  off  in  the  very  concluding 
scenes ;  but  at  the  banquet,  he  was  kingly 
indeed !  The  thought  of  the  witches  always 
seemed  to  be  upon  him,  weighing  him  down 
with  supernatural  fear.  In  Richard  the  Third, 
he  was  something  too  collected,  too  weighty 
with  the  consideration  of  crime,  too  slow  of 
apprehension.  In  this  part  Mr.  Kean  has 
certainly  surpassed  all  others,  and  we  never 
saw  quick  intellects  so  splendidly  displayed 
as  in  this  brilliant  little  man.  In  King  John, 
although  the  character  is  in  itself  tedious, 
Mr.  Kemble  was  greatly  elaborate  and  suc- 
cessful. His  scenes  with  Hubert,  and  his 
death,  were  as  powerful  as  genius  could  make 
them.  His  death  chilled  the  heart,  as  the 
touch  of  marble  chills  the  hand ;  and  it  almost 
seemed  that  a  monument  was  struggling  with 
Fate !  The  voice  had  a  horror,  a  hollowness, 
supernatural ;  and  it  still  sounds  through  our 
memories,  big  with  death ! 

In  characters  of  vehemence  and  passion, 
such  as  Hotspur,  Pierre,  Octavian,  he  so 
contrived  to  husband  his  powers,  as  to  give 
the  most  astounding  effects  in  the  most  prom- 
inent scenes  in  which  those  characters  ap- 
peared. And  in  the  melancholy  pride  and 
rooted  sentiments  of  such  parts  as  Wolsey,  . 
Zanga,  the  Stranger,  and  Fenruddock,  he  had 
no  equal.  In  the  latter  character,  indeed, 
with  apparently  the  slightest  materials,  he 
worked  up  a  part  of  the  most  thrilling  inter- 
est. He  showed  love,  not  in  its  dancing 
youth  and  revel  of  the  blood,  but  in  its  suf- 
fering, its  patience,  its  silent  wasting  inten- 
sity. Mr.  Kemble  dressed  the  part  in  the 
humblest  modern  dress,  and  still  he  looked 
some  superior  creature.  Philosophy  seemed 
determined  to  hold  her  own.  The  draperied 
room  was  shamed  by  his  severe  presence. 
His  boots  and  hose  bore  a  charmed  life! 
Love  hung  its  banner  out  in  his  countenance, 
and  it  had  all  the  interest  of  some  worn  record 
of  a  long-past  contest  and  victory. 
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We  have  ncen  Mr.  Kemble  in  Lord  Town- 
ley,  in  Biron,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  va- 
rioui  other  characters ;  but  we  preferred  him 
in  the  parts  upon  which  we  have  principally 
remarked.  Although  he  was  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Massinger  in  Overreach,  and  bore 
the  Ancient  Drama  sternly  up,  S^r  Giles  is 
highly  poetical,  and  cannot  be  realized  by  a 
natural  actor.  His  very  vices  relish  of  the 
schools. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  those  charac- 
ters which  Mr.  Kemble  so  completely  tri- 
umphed in  representing,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  retirement  from 
Covent-Garden  Theatre  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1817,  and  of  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  those 
admirers  who  were;  anxious  to  testify,  by 
some  attention,  their  value  of  his  classical 
and  exquisite  personification  of  most  of  the 
higher  characters  in  the  English  drama. 
And  we  shall  then  conclude  tiiis  paper  with 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted respecting  his  death. 

When  it  became  publicly  known  that  Mr. 
Kemble  was  to  retire  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
June,  every  box  in  the  house  was  secured, 
and  the  orchestra  was  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  lovers  of  the  drama 
who  longed  to  see  their  great  actor  once 
more  \  All  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession were  present.  Kemble  played  Cori- 
olanus  with  the  abandonment  of  self-care, 
with  a  boundless  energy,  a  loose  of  strength, 
as  though  he  felt  that  he  should  never  play 
again ;  and  that  he  needed  to  husband  his 
powers  no  longer ! — The  audience  were  borne 
along  with  him  until  they  approached  the 
Rapids  of  the  last  act-— and  then  they  seemed 
at  once  conscious  of  their  approaching  fate, 
and  shrank  from  the  Fall!  The  curtain 
dropped  amidst  wild  shouts  of  **  No  farewell! 
^No  farewell!"  But  true  to  himself,  the 
proud  actor  came  forward,  evidently  "op- 
pressed with  grief— oppressed  with  care  !  " 
He  struggled  long  for  silence — and  then,  alas ! 
he  struggled  long  before  he  could  break  it ! 
At  length,  he  stammered  out  in  honest,  earn- 
est truth — "I  have  now  appeared  before  you 
for  tlie  last  time;  this  night  closes  my  pro- 
fessional life!"— The  burst  of  "No,  no!" 
was  tremendous  : — ^but  Mr.  Kemble  had  "  ral- 
lied life's  whole  energy  to  die," — and  he 
htood  his  ground,  continuing  his  farewell  ad- 1 


dress,  when  the  storm  abated,  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  He  was  of  course  continually 
interrupted  by  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
ardent  cheers,  and  loud  affectionate  greetings 
of  the  audience. 

"  I  am  so  much  agitated  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press with  any  tolerable  propriety  what  I 
wish  to  say.  I  feared,  indeed,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  take  my  leave  of  you  with 
sufficient  fortitude, — composure,  I  mean,— 
and  had  intended  to  withdraw  myself  from 
before  you  in  silence  ; — but  I  suflTered  myself 
to  be  persuaded  that  if  it  were  only  from  old 
custom,  some  little  parting  word  would  be 
expected  from  me  on  this  occasion.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  that, 
whatever  abilities  I  have  possessed, — either 
as  an  actor,  in  the  performance  of  the  cha- 
racters allotted  to  me, — or  as  a  manager,  in 
endeavoring  at  a  union  of  propriety  and  splen- 
dour in  the  representation  of  our  best  plays, 
and  particularly  of  those  of  the  divine  Shak- 
speare ; — I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  all  my 
labour's,  all  my  studies,  whatever  they  have 
been,  have  been  made  delightful  to  me,  by 
the  approbation  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  constantly  to  reward  them. 

"  I  beg  you.  Ladies  and  Gentleman,  to  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  you 
have  invariably  shown  me,  from  the  fir.-t 
night  I  became  a  candidate  for  public  favour, 
down  to  this  painful  moment  of  my  parting 
with  you!  I  must  take  my  leave  at  once. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  respectfully 
bid  you  a  long,  and  an  unwilling  farewell!  " 

On  his  retirement,  a  multitude  seemed 
agonized!  No  one  knew  what  to  utter — 
where  to  look ! — a  laurel  crown  and  a  scroll 
were  handed  from  the  pit  to  the  stage.  But 
he,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  was  gone! 
The  manager  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Faw- 
cett  appeared: — he  took  the  wreath,  and, 
declaring  the  pride  he  had  in  being  commis- 
sioned to  present  it,  withdrew.  The  people 
left  the  theatre,  as  though  they  had  witness- 
ed a  death ! 

Behind  the  scenes  Mr.  Kemble  had  more 
kindness  to  encounter.  The  actors  and  ac- 
tresses w^aited  to  greet  him  with  respect  and 
anxious  love !  They  crowded  around  'him, 
and  several  of  them  entreated  some  memo- 
rial of  him.     Mathews  obtained  his  sandals! 

Some  gentlemen  had,  previously  to  this 
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etirement,  contemplated  the  arrange- 1 
a  public  dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.! 
and  the  idea  was  so<m  carried  into ! 
A  public  meeting  for  the  purpose 
d,  and  a  committee  immediately  ap- 
A  subscription    was  at  the  same 
ered  into  for  a  piece  of  plate  to  be 
d  to  Mr.  Kemble  on  the  occasion, 
emble  was  invited,  and  the  27th  of 
5  fixed  upon  as  the  day.     Men  of 
heemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
•ing  to  pay  him  honor.     A  design 
e  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Flaxman — 
edal  was  struck  for  the  committee. 
>]e,    the    author   of    several   clever 
contributed  a  very  elegant  inscription 
vase ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  an 
ich  was  committed  to  Mr.  Young  to 
id  to  Mr.  T.    Cooke   to   compose. 
»lland  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 
n  was  thronged  with  noblemen  and 
in  of  literary  talent  and  taste,  and 
:  was  altogether  one  of  remarkable 

dinner,  and  after  the  usual  toasts, 
^lland,  in  a  neat  speech,  gave  the 
f  Mr.  Kemble,  and  produced  the  de- 

the  vaj-e  (the  vaj-e  it- olf  not  being 
ed  in  time)  and  roiul  tli*.)  inscription, 
ras  as  follov/s: 


To 
JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE, 

On  hi*  retirement  from  the  stage, 
which,  for  thirtv-four  Tenrjt,  bo  huH  been 

The  ornament  and  pride; 
'Hiich  to  bis  learning,  taste,  and  geniuts 
indcbicd  for  its  prenent  stale  of  refinement ; 
Which,  under  hid  au^picep, 
And  aided  by  his  unrivalled  labours 
llo«t  worthily  deroted  to  the  support  of  tlie 
LtfCUimaU  Drama. 
And  more  particularly  to  the 

OLORT  OF  SRAKSPKARE) 

<<*iiMd  to  a  degree  of  Splendour  and  Propriety 

Before  unknown ; 
vliicb,  from  his  high  character,  has  acquired 
Increase  of 
Honor  and  Dignity ; 

THIS    TASE, 

Bjioomeroan  assembly  of  bis  admireni. 
In  testimony  of  their 
Gratitude,  Respect,  and  AfTection, 

Was  presented, 
Through  the  hands  of  their  President, 

atr  RICBARD  VASSAL,  LORD  HOLLAND, 

XXVII  Jane,  MDCCCXVII. 
r  Tkg  Dm  Tkam  More  Hum  AU  Can  Pay, 


and  closed  his  speech,  Mr.  Young  rose  im- 
mediately, and  recited  Mr.  Campbell's  Ode 
with  considerable  feeling  and  energy.  There 
are  too  many  stanzas,  perhaps  in  this  ode — 
and  the  measure  is  by  no  means  a  dignified 
one — but  the  following  passages  are  attrac- 
tive : — 


II in  was  the  spell  o*cr  hearts 

That  only  Acting  lends. 
The  youngest  of  the  sifter  art<», 

Wboru  ail  their  lieauty  blends. 
For  Poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  iiifiny  a  tone  of  thought  sublime ; 
And  Painting,  mute  ami  inotiouless, 

Steuifl  but  one  partial  glance  from  Time. 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illu!*iou*s  wedded  triumphs  come, 
Verse  ceapes  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb  1 


And  there  was  many  an  hour 

OlbliMiJed  kindred  llauie; 
When  Siddonft's  uuxiliar  power 

And  ^i^ter  ma^ric  cnine  : 
To<;etherat  the  Mule's  side 

Her  tragic  panig<mH  hud  grown  ; 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride. 

The  coin  inn  •«  of  her  tlirouc. 
An  uiiilividod  Otvor  ran, 

FriMii  lieiirt  to  hoMri,  in  their  applause. 
Save  fur  the  gallantry  of  man. 

In  luvollest  woman's  cause. 


n 


Holland  having  read  the  inscription 


Fair  as  some  classic  dome, 

Robust  and  richly  graced. 
Your  Kemble's  spirit  was  the  home 

Of  Genius  and  of  Taste. 
Taste,  like  the  silent  gnomon*s  power, 

That,  when  supernal  light  is  given, 
Can  dial  inKpiration*s  hour, 

And  tell  its  height  in  hearen. 
At  once  ennobled  and  correct. 

His  mind  surveyed  the  tragic  page, 
And  what  the  actor  could  effect. 

The  scholar  could  presage. 

Mr.  Kemble,  of  course  much  afiected  by 
such  heaped  up  honours,  replied  with  diffi- 
culty ;  his  speech,  however,  was  earnest  and 
true — and  in  public  speaking  this  is  no  poor 
character.  Much  toast-drinking  and  com- 
plimenting, and  speechifying,  followed — and 
M.  Talma,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Mathews,  principally  supported  the  debate. 
Mr.  Kemble  retired — and  this  waa  the  last 
time  the  public  could  ever  look  upon  their 
bright  and  classic  favorite.    Such  a  day  was 
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a  proud  one  to  the  profession,  of  which  Mr. 
Kemble  was  the  ornament.  It  proved  to  the 
members  of  it,  that  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
regulation  of  conduct,  could  and  would  se- 
cure respect  and  love  from  Ihe  highest  and 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  nation.. 


CON  ELCIir. 


FT   SirSAlV   ARCHER   TALLET. 


Con  Elgin  was  a  h«irsenian  bold, 

A  chief  of  high  degree, 
And  be  hath  gone  with  twenty  men 

A-eailing  on  the  fea ; 
Now  woe  the  hoar  and  woe  tlie  strafid 
When  Elgin  with  his  meft  shall  land» 

Wherever  that  may  be. 


Con  EFgin  songbt  the  stomy  isle 

Across  the  foaming  flood. 
And  h»  faftlh  marched  with  all  his  men 

Into  the  Dmkt  woad^ 
Where  dark  beneath  the  ancient  oak» 

The  Christian  temple  stood. 


Con  Elgin  slew  the  old  Culdee-^ 
The  priest  with  silver  hair ; 

lie  slew  him  at  the  altar  stone 
In  sacerdond  gear; — 

He  slew  the  half-baptiz6d  babe. 
And  its  mother,  young  and  fair> 

He  seized  the  sacramental  cup 

The  blessed  wine  to  drain. 
He  mixed  it  with  the  Christian's  blood 

And  quafied  it  yet  again; 
Then  while  his  eyes  in  fury  roll, 
His  beard  he  cleanees  in  the  bowK— 
But  thftte  is  on  his  blackened  soul 

An  ererlastiBg  staio. 

Om  Elgin  lies  in  troubled  sleep 

Beneath  a  Druid  oak ; — 
Was  it  the  whisper  of  the  wind, 

Or  «  Toice  to  him  that  spoke  T 
"Ob  hard  of  heart  and  fierce  of  handr 

I  sign  thee  with  a  sign — 
Where'er  thou  goest,  on  land  or  flood, 
0*er  icy  plain — though  dusky  wood, 

ShaU  loneliness  be  thine  t " 


Uprose  the  bloody  horseman  then. 

And  loudly  laughed  he ; 
**I  bear  the  spell  and  wear  the  sign, 

Thou  old  and  wHrd  Culdoe  f 


Now  by  the  shades  of  Odin's  ball. 
That  such  an  ill  should  me  befall 
That  such  a  curse  should  be !  ** 


And  loudly  laughed  his  followers 
As  round  about  they  stood, — 

But  a  sudden  thrill  and  a  whisper  ran 
Through  the  ancient  Druid  wood ; 

And  trembled  all  the  Valkyrmen 
As  round  about  they  stood. 

And  nyow  they  are  upon  the  sea. 

And  far  and  iast  they  go ; 
For  lo !  the  storm  is  on  their  track-^ 
The  waves  are  white — the  clouds  are  bli 

And  the  icy  breeses  blow. 
Oh,  that  the  storm  would  wear  away. 

And  the  winds  would  cease  to  blow ! 


Yet  darker  grows  the  fearful  night. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  shriek ; 
They  cannot  see  each  other's  fonns, 

Or  hear  each  other  speak : 
But  though  the  waves  the  wilder  grow. 
And  though  the  winds  the  fiercer  blow. 
With  stately  mast  and  steady  prow 

The  vessel  onward  rides  ;•— 
They  know  that  some  unearthly  hand 

The  broken  rudder  guides. 

A  sudden  lull — and  in  the  south 

There  dawns  a  nisty  day ; 
There  is  no  cloud,  there  is  no  breeze. 
But  far  away  o'er  frozen  seas 

l*he  Borealis'  play ; 
A  ghastly  Kght,  like  that  which  lies 
Within  the  dying's  glazing  eyes. 


There  is  no  life  in  all  the  scene, 
There  is  no  breath — no  sound ; 

But  slowly  o'er  the  gWssy  deep 

The  icy  bars  in  silence  creep, 
And  clasp  the  ship  aroiNid,— 

Till  mast  and  sail,  and  deck  alike 
hi  icy  chains  are  bound. 

Gloom  on  the  vast  unbrokea  sky. 
And  stillness  on  the  air. 

And  loneliness  upon  the  sea. 
And  silence  everywhere ; 

And  in  Con  Elgin's  hardaned  heart 
A  stem  and  cold  despair. 


He  shrank  to  see  the  femished  crew. 
So  gaunt  were  they  and  grim ; 

He  gazed,  where  sea  and  sky  betwneo. 

In  lurid  haze  was  ever  seen 
The  sun's  unsetting  rim ; 

But  evermore  those  stony  eyea 
Glared  fixedly  on  him. 


He  spake  to  them— he  called  to  the: 

Then  came  a  silence  dread;— 
For  lo,  upon  the  northern  skies 
Strange  gkams  of  lurid  light  arite. 
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And  pitber  oreiiiead ; 
They  t\nm  apoo  the  frozen  ship, 
Aud  oa  tlie  irozen  dead. 


The  fiice^  of  the  dead  were  they, 

So  rifid,  wan  and  hi  tie ; 
Ob,  tw8B  a  fetrfhl  thing  to  stand 

Amid  that  lifeless  crew — 
And  thrice  Con  Elgin  drew  his  blade, 
And  thrice  his  iron  hand  was  stayed : — 

Ah,  well  the  grasp  he  knew ! 


He  paces  on  the  icy  deck, 

He  chants  a  mystic  rhune ; 
He  coTsed  the  long  and  weary  dsy, 

Yet  ended  all  too  soon, 
Af  the  lurid  disk  of  the  blood- red  sun 

Sinks  suddenly  at  noon. 


The  ghutly  dead— the  ghastly  dead— 
Tbej  chill  him  with  their  eyes ; 

The  silent  ship— the  lonely  sea — 
The  far  and  boondlese  skies! 

Oh,  that  some  little  breeze  would  stir. 


Some  little  cloud 


arise! 


I 


And  then  nproee  a  little  cloud— 

^'pn»e  a  little  breeze.— 
And  eame  a  low  and  slumberous  sound, 
*^e  oioaning  waves  that  break  around 
.^  «ionny  Hebrides : 
•"j  **  ia lent—the  ship  is  free, 
*■«  On  jjig  Qpg^  geas! 


He 


u        ^«  lend  upon  his  lea, 

A  ii*  ^^^^^  *^  shore  to  gain— 

^^d  and  fierce  his  efforts  grew, 

e^  "'  strength  and  skill  were  vain  : 

IT  '^^^ard  ploughed  the  fated  ship 


the  outer  main. 


sail!  What  ho!  what  ho! 


Asail 

Anil  fc^^"***'  fr**™  *^  mast; 
Ij  ^'^^k  there  came  a  cheering  cry 

ij«  .     ■*  the  mslmig  blast : — 

•p.        ^«ry  Iiie>blood  chilled  with  dread— 

.  ^  ^%w  the  living  and  the  dead 

^^^ifk  they  hurried  past  f 


^  ^^^g  upon  those  Northern  seas 
^^    ^lent  dead  of  night, 
\^  woald  eeho  on  the  blast, 
^  ^  phantom  ship  go  hurrying  past-— 

^^trange  and  fiwrful  sight! 
^^  ^«H  the  trembling  sailors  knew 
^^  ^Igin  and  hie  ghastly  ertw. 
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Letters  from  a  Toimg  Lady  in  Europe  to 
her  Friend  in  America. 

May  18/A,  1852. 

Dear  M.  :  According  to  promise,  I  take 
up  my  pen,  at  the  first  opportunity  "which 
presents  itself,  to  give  you  some  items  from 
my  journal.  Of  the  passage  across,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  as  sea-voyages  are  all  alike, 
varied  by  no  greater  excitement  than  the 
occasional  passing  of  a  ship,  or  some  equally 
trivial  circumstance.  We  reached  Liver- 
pool at  9  P.  M.,  yesterday,  but  determined, 
for  various  reasons,  not  to  land  until  the 
morning.  The  gas  lights  along  the  docks  had 
a  brilliant  effect  as  we  approached  the  city. 
The  arrival  of  the  ferry  boats  to  take  off  the 
passengers  caused  great  confusion,  and  as  I 
had  some  hope  of  seeing  W.  aboard,  late 
as  it  was,  1  could  not  retire  until  the  last  one 
had  left  us.  We  then  took  to  our  berths 
once  more,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  miserable  nights  I  have  ever 
spent.  Such  was  the  noise  and  confusion, 
such  the  thumping  and  dragging  of  boxes 
about  the  dock  that  it  was  impossible  to  close 
the  eyes,  much  more  so  to  sleep.  At  7  A. 
M.,  we  were  aroused  by  the  announcement, 
that  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  us  ashore 
had  arrived.  It  was  not  until  safely  ei>- 
sconced  in  this  last  that  I  could  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  noble  ship  we 
were  leaving,  and  a  feeling  of  regret  took 
possession  of  me  at  parting  with  her.  This 
reminded  me  that  I  must  soon  separate,  too, 
from  my  compagnons  du  voyage ;  so  that  my 
drive  to  the  hotel  partook  more  of  the  emo- 
tions of  sadness  than  pleasure. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  my  friends,  whom 
I  had  been  expecting,  came  for  me,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  short  time  comfortably 
seated  at  an  English  breakfast  table.  The 
day  has  been  rather  a  dull  one,  for  being 
Sunday,  we  could  not  go  out,  and  my  head 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

19th.  Started  off  at  an  early  hour  with 
W.,  who  has  at  length  made  his  appearance, 
to  visit  out  friends  at  the  Waterloo.  When 
about  half  way,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
shower  of  rain  and  hail,  and  my  feet  were 
so  thoroughly  soaked,  that  it  required   an 
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hour  to  dry  them.  This  was  my  first  expe- 
rience of  English  weather.  As  soon  as  it 
cleared  off  we  sallied  forth  to  make  some 
purchases.  The  principal  stores  are  far 
handsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  at  home 
with  the  exception  of  Stewart's. 

At  12  my  English  friends  called  for  us, 
and  carried  us  sight-seeing.  We  went  first 
to  the  town  hall,  where  all  the  public  balls, 
dinners,  &c.,  are  given.  It  contains  a  fine 
suite  of  rooms  with  lofty  ceilings,  ornament- 
ed with  arabesque  carvings.  The  lower 
story  is  beautifully  paved  with  colored  tiles. 
The  handsomest  object,  however,  is  the  grand 
staircase,  the  banisters  of  which  are  richly 
gilded,  and  the  whole  lighted  up  by  an  ele- 
gant dome  at  the  top.  From  the  windows  of 
this  building,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Ex- 
change with  its  crowded  court,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  an  allegorical  group  of  sta- 
tuary, representing  Lord  Nelson  breaking 
the  chains  of  despotism,  but  so  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  vears  that  it  is  difiicult  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  subject. 

From  this  place  we  visited  some  of  the 
finest  stores,  and  saw  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  cameos,  statuary,  terra  cotta,  and 
papier  mach^.  This  last  is  extensively  man- 
ufactured in  England  and  some  of  the  arti- 
cles are  exceedingly  rich.  After  we  had 
examined  these  at  our  leisure,  we  were  all 
sufficiently  fatigued  to  declare  in  favor  of  a 
lunch,  and  repaired  accordingly  to  a  confec- 
tioner's for  that  purpose.  When  again  re- 
freshed, we  proceeded  to  the  cemetery, 
which  is  quite  a  curious  place,  being  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  quarry.  It  presents 
a  pretty  appearance,  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. We  drove  next  to  the  Institution, 
where  we  saw  a  good  museum  of  natural 
history,  containing  quite  a  collection  of  beasts 
and  birds.  Thence  we  crossed  over  to  the 
picture  gallery  where  there  are  some  fine 
paintings  by  the  first  masters ;  among  them 
Rubens,  Salvator  Rosa,  Van  Dyck,  &c.  Hav- 
ing seen  everything  here  we  drove  to  the 
new  Concert  Hall— Kjuitc  a  handsome  build- 
ing and  admirably  arranged  for  music.  The 
hall  itself  is  capable  of  containing — ^I  have 
forgotten  how  many  thousands,  and  it  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  curtained  boxes, 
where  the  occupants  may  be  retired,  or  not, 


as  they  please.  Being  now  fairly  exhausted, 
we  returned  home  to  dine.  After  dinner  we 
had  a  long  twilight  which  lasted  until  9 
o'clock;  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  and  one 
which  I  eiijoyed  very  much.  We  had  com- 
pany to  tea  and  concluded  the  day  with  mu- 
sic and  singing.  I  cannot  say  from  to-day's 
experience,  though  it  has  been  pleasantly 
spent,  and  my  friends  have  been  most  kind, 
that  I  should  like  Liverpool  as  a  residence. 
It  strikes  me  as  being  remarkably  quiet  and 
dull  for  a  place  of  such  commercial  impor- 
tance. Excepting  the  docks,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  to  interest  any  one  there. 

20<A.  Parted  from  Liverpool  and  our  kind 
friends  to-day  11^  A.  M.,  and  were  soon 
whizzing  away  towards  London.     The  coun- 
try around  Liverpool  is  quite  pleasing.    Ex- 
tensive green  pastures,  surrounded  by  neatly 
clipped  hawthorne  hedges,   with  here  and 
there  a  little  brook  shining  like  a  silver  snake 
among  the  grass ;  beautiful  little  villas  dis- 
playing great  taste,  which  constantly  meet 
the  eye  along  the  road,  altogether  present  a 
charming  picture  of  rural  repose,  disturbed 
only  by  innumerable  cows  and  sheep,  which 
serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  without  de- 
tracting from  the  scene.     We  passed  swiftly 
by    several   large,     smoky     manufacturin:^ 
towns,  the  appearance  of  which  did  not  in- 
vite particular  notice,  and  darted  through  a 
number  of  dark  tunnels  when  the  great  city 
of  London,  with  its  myriads  of  houses,  greet- 
ed our  eyes  about  7  P.  M.     As  the  Exhibi- 
tion had  just  commenced,  and  the  city  is 
thronged  with  visitors,  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  lodgings.     After  being  refused 
admission  at  several  hotels,  we  at  length 
gained  access  to  a  very  inferior  one  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  but  we  were  glad  to  get  rest 
any  where.     My  first  inquiry  was  for  a  glass 
of  water,  which  excited  a  smile  upon  the 
waiter's  face  quite  puzzling  to  me  until  I  at- 
tempted to  drink  the  water,  when  the  joke 
became  intelligible,  for  it  was  the  vilest  stuff 
a  poor  tired  mortal  was  ever  doomed  to  swal- 
low, and  they  tell  me  there  is  no  better  in 
London.     We  are  quite  near  the  Strand  and 
have  already  taken  a  walk  there :  but  I  am 
too  tired  to  write  more  to  night. 

21^.  Repaired  to  the  Exhibition  at  7 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  remained  there 
until  9  this  evening;  for  as  it  is  quite  along 
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distance  from  our  hotel,  we  determined  not 
to  return  to  dinner.  Never  was  such  a  varied 
lod  magnificent  collection  of  articles  ex- 
posed to  the  wondering  eye  of  humanity 
before.  To  enumerate  even  the  tenth  part 
of  what  we  saw  would  be  impossible,  so  I 
shall  not  attempt  it.  The  Indian  and  Rus- 
sian departments  were  gorgeously  rich  ;  an(. 
such  splendid  diamonds  and  other  gems  glit- 


costumes  constantly  passing  before  my  eyes. 
There  a  group  of  Chinese  ;  here,  two  Turks, 
strolling  along,  at  the  languid  pace  peculiar 
to  their  habits  ;  occasionally  a  Greek  in  the 
rich  costume  of  his  country ;  now  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  chattering  in  their  native  tongue  ; 
and  directly  after  perhaps  a  German  with 
eyes  and  ears  on  the  gui  mrc,  to  take  in  all 
that  is  passing,  while  his  face  wears  that 


tered  in  every  direction,  that  I  was  fairly  look  of  deep  reflection  which  characterises 


dazzled  by  their  lustre.  There  was,  in  fact, 
the  tale  of  Aladdin's  Wonderful  Palace  re- 
alized, for  the  writer  must  have  conjured 
upsome  such  scene  as  this,  J  think.     One 


a  thinking  people.  Add  to  these,  incessant 
exclamations  and  ejaculations  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  every  direction,  with  occasionally  a 
difference  of  accent,  proclaiming  an  Ameri- 


of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  us  was  jean,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ani- 
Ihe  Koh-i-Noor.  but  it  seems  to  me  its  size  mated  scene. 


18  its  chief  merit.     I  always  think  a  large 
diamond  bears  too  strong:  a  resemblance  to 


But  we  had  to  relinquish  our  study  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  order  to  renew  our  survey. 


crystal;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  rare  it i  The  galleries  yet  remained  to  be  visited, 
loses  its  value.  Another  remarkable  one  |  and  afler  some  time  spent  in  searching  for 
contained  a  little  blade  concealed  within  it,  i  the  staircase,  we  ascended  to  a  collection, 
which  by  means  of  a  spring   darted  forth! if  possible,  more  splendid  than  that  we  had 

left  below.     All  that  the  art  of  man  could 


wherever  the  jewel  was  touched,  thereby  in- 
flicting a  severe  wound  upon  those  who  suf- 
fered curiosity  to  overcome  prudence. 

The  machinery  interested  me  most;  we 
ipcnt  several  hours  in  the  portion  of  the 
building  allotted  to  it,  watching  the  fabrica- 
tion of  lace,  brocades,  damasks,  silks,  linen 


furnish,  seemed  to  have  been  lavished,  in 
endless  profusion,  upon  this  vision  of  en- 
chantment. In  the  midst  of  so  much  splen- 
dor, it  was  mortifying  to  see  how  little  the 
United  States  had  contributed  to  increase 
the  hoard ;  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  ex- 


and  cotton  stuffs  in  endless  variety,  and  I ;  tenuation,  that  what  they  did  send,  belonged 
Wicve  I  could  have  spent  the  day  there  very ;  rather  to  the  useful,  than  the  ornamental 
pleasantly.  Large  newspapers  were  printed  branches  of  art,  and  some  allowances  must 
hjr  iteam  at  the  rate  of  hve  to  the  minute,  be  made  too  for  the  distance.  In  spite  of 
We  specimens  of  china,  sculpture,  papier  these  considerations,  I  must  acknowledge  I 


Bache,  &€.,  were  elegant  beyond  descrip- 
tiflo.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  as  well 
u  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  here, 
was  "  Powers'  "  Greek  Slave,"  which  is  too 
well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  any 
description.  The  furniture  exhibited,  for 
ndmess  of  coloring  and  carving,  cannot  be 
nrptssed.     A  mo-t  exqui.site  specimen  of 


was  somewhat  piqued  at  the  sneers  and  sar- 
casms of  some  of  our  trans-atlantic  brethren, 


at  the  emptiness  of  our  department,  and  hope 
we  shall  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  show 
them  that  we  are  not  so  destitute  of  resources 
as  they  imagine. 

We  had  had  quite  enough  of  the  exhibi- 
tion for  one  day,  and  turned  our  weary  foot- 


lis  laftt  is  a  swinging  cradle  intonde  I  for' steps  homeward.     It  was  provoking  that  we 
rlctoria's  youngest  child.     When  we  had ;  were  just  a  few  moments  tod  late  to  see  the 


nwersed  the  ground  floor,  we  found  body, 
I  well  as  mind,  too  much  fatiiruod  to  bear 
ore  at  present ;  so  after  procuring  some 
tffee  and  other  refreshments,  we  returned 
the  great  fountain  in  the  centre  where 
ats  were  to  be  had,  but  these  were  all 
copied,  and  we  were  obliged  to  await  our 
rn.  While  standing  there,  I  could  not  help 
ing  amused  at  the  variety  of  people  and 


Queen  this  morning  at  the  exhibition.  Her 
Majesty  keeps  early  hours  for  royalty.  A 
cup  of  tea  refreshed  us  so  much,  that  we 
conduded  to  enjoy  the  remaining  twilight 
and  set  out  for  another  walk.  We  strolled 
along  the  Strand,  then  through  White  Hall 
to  the  Horse  Guards  and  crossed  St.  James' 
Park  to  the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
This  is  rather  an  imposing  building,  but  not 
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handsome  enough  in  my  opinion  for  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  is  like  most  of  the 
public  buildings  here,  built  of  sandstone,  and 
covers  quite  an  extent  of  ground.  The  en- 
trance from  the  Park,  an  arch  of  white  mar- 
ble, is  very  fine,— of  the  front  of  the  Palace 
we  could  not  judge,  as  it  opens  upon  the 
private  grounds.  We  returned  home  through 
Rccadilly,  Hajonarket,  Charing  Cross,  &c. 
The  names  of  these  places  are  all  so  familiar, 
that  I  can  scarcely  believe  I  have  seen  them 
for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
the  London  stores.  The  bazaars  look  prettily 
at  night,  with  their  long  perspectives  of  light. 
The  most  amusing  objects,  to  me,  in  the 
streets,  are  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  with 
their  gaudily  dressed  coachmen  and  footmen. 
When  I  first  saw  these  creatures,  with  their 
bright  liveries,  powdered  wigs,  and  cocked 
hats,  I  could  only  liken  them  to  monkeys, 
dressed  up  for  exhibition.  The  bouquets 
which  it  is  usual  for  them  to  carry  in  their 
button  holes,  contribute  to  their  foppish  ap- 
pearance. 

Another  novelty  is  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  charity  children.  The  boys 
of  the  Blue  Coat  school  walk  the  streets  with 
bareheads  and  long  blue  coats  reaching  to 
their  feet,  while  the  charity  girls  wear  the 
funniest  little  caps  and  present  the  most  old 
fieishioned  appearance  imaginable.  The  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  to  make  them  look  as  old 
as  possible.  The  English  women,  though 
generally  pretty,  dress  in  such  bad  taste, 
that  their  beauty  shows  to  no  advantage. 

W — .  tells  rae  I  have  walked  13  miles  to 
dky,  and  I  am  quite  fatigued  enough  to  be- 
lieve it. 

22n^. — ^This  being  our  last  day  in  London 
for  the  present,  we  were  out  at  an  early  hour, 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Our  first 
performance  was  the  delivery  of  an  intro- 
ductory letter,  which  procured  for  us  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  and  a  ticket  for  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  The  first  we  were  obliged 
to  decline,  but  proceeded  with  the  latter,  in 
search  of  the  said  gardens,  which  we  had 
been  told  were  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Our  search  was  vain,  however ;  for 
after  walking  about  a  mile,  they  were  still 
invisible,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  old  nur- 
sery story  of  the  needle  in  the  hay-stack. 
We  soon  had  the  additional  mortification  to 


discover  that  we  had  lost  our  way,  and  the 
further  we  went,  the  more  confused  we  be- 
came.    It  so  happened,  that  all  the  omni- 
buses we  met  were  going  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  no  cab  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
In  this  hopeless  state  of  afiairs,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  and  on  inquiry  of  a  dirty,  snub- 
nosed  boy,  sweeping  a  door  step,  received 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  we  had  left 
the  object  of  our  search  two  miles  behind 
us.     We  retraced  our  steps  and  walked  on- 
ward, onward,  eagerly  looking  down  the  in- 
terminable  street   for  a  friendly  omnibus, 
which,  however,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  I  was  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.    It 
never  occurred  to  us  until  we  were  fairly 
seated,  that  we  had  not  looked  to  see  where 
we  were  to  be  carried  ;  it  was  sufficient  for 
our  wishes  that  the  vehicle  was  going  in  the 
same  direction  with  ourselves.      They  at 
length  deposited  us  safely  in  Regent  St., 
where  we  took  a  cab  for  Westminster  Abbey. 
My  expectations  of  this  noble  edifice  were 
too  highly  raised  not  to  be  disappointed,  and 
something  of  this  feeling  came  over  me  as 
che  V  nen  ble  pile  rose  before  us.    The  ori- 
ginal design  has  been  spoiled,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Cloisters  and  Chapter  House,  but  the 
ornamental  stone  work,  though  worn  and 
blackened  by  time,  retains  much  of  its  former 
richness.      We  entered  by  what  is  called 
the  Poet's  Corner,  and  found  ourselves  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  the 
immortal  bards  from  whom  this  spot  derives 
its  name.    Among  these  I  observed  the  names 
of   Garrick,    Addison,   Handel,   Goldsmith, 
Thomson,   Shakespeare,   Southey,  Dryden, 
Cowley,  Chaucer,  Gray,  Spenser,  Milton  and 
a  host  of  others.     Leaving  these  worthies, 
we  proceeded  to  perambulate  the  body  of  the 
building,  including  the  nave  and  transepts. 
In  the  nave  is  a  large  modern  monument  to 
the  memory  of  William  Pitt,  in  his  Chancel- 
lor's robes.    In  the  north  transept  is  another 
to  the  memory  of  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  near  this  last  are  the  remains 
of  Pitt,  Fox,  Channing,  Grattan  and  Wilber- 
force.     Under  the  direction  of  a  guide,  we 
now  visited  the  chapels,  for  which  a  fee  is 
demanded.    That  of  Henry  VII.  is  the  lar- 
gest, and  his  tomb  is  very  handsome.  Around 
the  nave  of  this   chapel  are  some   curious 
stalls,  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath. 
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the  soath  aisle  of  Henry  Vllth's  chapel, 
d  emblazoned  with  their  armorial  bearings, 
)ose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
irie  Stuart.  I  was  quite  amused  at  hear- 
[an  English  woman  ask  if  she  was  the 
een  who  was  beheaded.  It  seemed  so 
ange  that  any  one  should  be  ignorant  of 
r  sad  history.  The  verger  repressed  a 
ile,  as  he  gave  a  sketch  of  her  story  in  a 
r  words.  On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Eliza- 
ii.  I  could  not  prevent  a  slight  shudder 
I  gazed  at  the  reclining  figure  of  the  proud 
een,  who  had  sacrificed  the  beautiful 
lie  to  her  evil  passions.  A  slab  in  the 
)r,  near  the  door,  marks  the  burial-place  of 
)  poet  Addison.  We  next  entered  the 
q)el  of  £dward  the  Confessor,  in  which 
ads  the  coronation  chair,  brought  by  £d- 
fd  I.  from  Scone,  an  old  worm-eaten  affair, 
ircely  fit  to  grace  an  American  kitch- 
I  but  of  inestimable  value   on  account  of 

age.     Under    the  seat  is  the  Scottish! 
Anointing  Stone.'' 

The  monument  which  impressed  me  most 
'  all,  was  that  of  Lady  Nightingale,  in  one 
:  the  side  chapels,  on  the  right,  I  believe. 

represents  Lady  N.,  dying  in  the  armsj 
I  her  husband,  who  is  shrinking  back  from ' 
le  igore  of  death,  approaching  them  from 
le  vault  beneath.  The  design  is  very  fine, 
id  (as  far  as  we  can  judge)  the  workman- 
up  good.  Opposite  is  an  absurd  design  of 
voman  carried  by  angels  to  a  vacant  seat 
at  her  husband  in  the  clouds,  wiio  stretch- 
lout  his  arms  to  receive  her.  In  the  south 
ik,  ire  several  monuments  which  interest- 
!  lie,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention 
m  alL  Here  we  observed  a  slab  inscribed 
the  memory  of  Major  Andre,  ''  who  fell  a 
iim  to  bis  zeal,  &c.,  &c."  The  interior  of 
I  Abbey  is  atiU  fine,  but  much  worn,  though 
!  ftone-work  is  in  good  preservation  even 
r.  The  ceiling  of  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  is 
fectly  exquisite,  and  the  effect  is  great- 
aihaoced  by  the  reflection  of  the  stained 


*Jie  new  House  of  Lords  opposite,  though 
so  chaste  in  design,  will,  I  fear,  in  its 
hoeat  of  beauty,  eclipse  its  venerable  ri- 
Tlie  whole  building,  it  is  said,  covers 
i  acres  of  ground,  and  the  Victoria  tower 
ich  in  carving,  tracery,  mouldings,  &c. 
this  building,  as  well  as  St.  Paul's,  I 


must  leave  for  my  next  visit,  for  we  were  too 
wearied  to  do  them  justice  to  day.  On  our 
way  home,  we  strolled  into  one  of  the  bazaars 
to  purchase  some  trifles,  and  this  concluded 
our  last  evening  here  at  present. 

23rd, — As  we  had  only  two  days  for 
London,  on  our  way  to  Germany,  it  would 
have  been  more  politic  to  devote  the  whole 
time  to  the  Exhibition,  but  the  fact  is,  we 
were  so  satiated  the  first  day,  that,  brilliant 
and  attractive  as  it  is,  we  had  no  desire  to 
revisit  the  Crystal  Palace  yesterday,  and  the 
chance  of  seeing  Westminster  Abbey  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  When  I  return 
to  this  great  metropolis  you  shall  have  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  its  sights  and  wonders. 

At  9J  A.  M.,  we  were  once  more  seated 
in  the  cars  en  route  for  Dover.  The  country 
is  not  so  interesting  as  between  Liverpool  and 
London,  though  we  had  some  fine  specimens 
of  park  scenery.  What  can  be  prettier  than 
an  English  park,  with  its  smooth  green  lawns, 
its  bright  clusters  of  evergreens,  neat  wire 
fences,  and  last  though  not  least,  herds  of 
deer  frisking  and  gambolling  about  in  happy 
innocence  ?  Nature  is  made  subservient  to 
Art,  but  not  sufliciently  so  to  mar  success,  as 
is  often  the  case.  The  number  of  stations 
along  this  road  is  perfectly  incredible,  but  I 
soon  ceased  to  observe  these,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  nap. 

Reached  Dover  at  1^  P.  M.,  and  after  or- 
dering dinner,  strolled  upon  the  beach  until 
it  was  ready.  The  harbor  is  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  and  reminded  me  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples  in  miniature,  with  a  back 
ground  of  chalky  cliffs,  instead  of  the  green 
hills  of  the  latter.  The  Shakespeare  clifl* 
rises  perpendicularly  alofl— 

**  From  the  dread  ffuramit  of  this  chalky  bourn  : 
Look  up  a  height, — the  BbriU  gorged  lark  lo  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard. " 

We  met  a  number  of  invalid  ladies  taking 
the  air  in  sedan  chairs,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many  here. 

After  dinner  we  ascended,  by  means  of  a 
winding  staircase,  surrounding  a  tunnel,  200 
feet  high  to  the  barracks.  Here  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  beneath  and  its  pretty 
harbor.  To  the  south,  the  coast  of  France 
appeared  like  a  dark  streak  upon  the  horizon. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  every  thing  ap- 
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peared  to  great  advantage  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  From  the  barracks  we  cross- 
ed over  to  Dover  Castle,  on  another  cliff,  but 
after  a  fatiguing  ascent  were  refused  adrait- 


am  convinced  it  will  greatly  add  to  mjr  eft* 
joyment. 

We  went  from  Ostend  to  Bruges,  but  asii 
did  not  leave  the  cars  at  the  latter  place,! 


tance,  because  we  had  no  permit.     However, '  can  say  nothing  of  it.     From  Bruges  wepn* 


the  outside  of  the  building  is  well  worth  a 
survey,  and  as  it  was  the  first  castle  I  had 
ever  seen,  I  gazed  at  it  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  very  old  and  some  of  the  turrets 
are  completely  covered  with  moss  and  ivy. 
I  climbed  as  near  as  I  could,  for  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch,  and  brought  away 
a  piece  of  the  latter  as  a  memento.  While 
engaged  in  breaking  it  off,  the  sentinel  upon 
the  rampart  ceased  his  walk,  and  regarded 
me  with  as  menacing  an  aspect  as  if  I  were 
committing  some  great  depredation.     Afler 


ceeded  to  Ghent,  an  old  fashioned  looldB| 
place,  as  well  as  we  could  see  from  the  Stip 
tion ;  but  we  did  not  stop  long  enough  tod^ 
ser\'e  much.  Thence  we  passed  quickly « 
to  Mechlin,  from  which  place  we  took  nUher 
a  retrograde  direction  to  Antwerp.  Pasael 
some  fine  beds  of  tulips  on  the  way,  but,  m 
the  whole,  the  country  is  flat  and  uniDteraik» 
ing.  Arrived  at  Antwerp  at  1^  P.  M.,  so  tint 
we  accomplished  the  whole  distance  betwen 
Ostend  and  this  place,  \n  less  than  sefet 
hours.    Drove  to  the  St.  Antoine,  where  ve 


lolling  for  some  time  upon  the  green  turf,  en-  { are  delightfully  lodged,  and  dined,  for  thi 


joying  the  balmy  atmosphere,  we  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

24M.— Left  Dover  last  night,  at  10  P.  M., 
in  a  row-boat  for  the  steamer.  It  was  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the 
men  managed  to  see  in  what  direction  to  row. 
When  we  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer, 


first  time,  at  table  d*  hbte,  since  leaving  tte 
steamer.  Three  English  people  sat  oppoate 
us.  The  rest  were  foreigners.  Antweiphii 
a  very  old  look,  but  is  extremely  neat  FHal 
first  impressed  me,  were  the  high  rooftd 
houses,  and  the  singular  caps  of  the  womeii 
The  lower  classes  never  wear  bonnets,  bit 


we  found  every  soul  aboard  in  the  land  ^of^  instead  of  these,  the  old  women  wear  liCt 
Nod,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  i  and  embroidered  muslin  caps,  with  long  flqii^ 
hallos  that  we  could  obtain  an  answer.  At .  (somewhat  resembling  the  ears  of  a  hoai4) 
last,  a  solitary  man  made  his  appearance  at  the  and  the  girls  sport  French  caps,  trinuni 
gang-way,  and  took  hold  of  my  hands,  while  \  with  gay  ribbons.  After  dinner  we  croBsal 
those  below  made  a  stirrup  for  my  feet,  and '  the  Place  Verte  to  the  Cathedral,  which  \m 
I  was  thus  unceremoniously  hoisted  aboard. !  a  magnificent  steeple  460  feet  high,  elib** 
Passed  a  most  wretched  night;  the  boat  un-  Irately  worked.     The  church  is  a  fine  speci* 


men  of  Grothic,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  fa 
some  of  Rubens'  finest  paintings.  Three  of 
these,  viz.  "  The  Ascension  of  the  VirgiBf* 
th«)  ''  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  and  the  "D»> 


comfortable  in  the  extreme,  the  wind  high, 
the  water  rough,  and  every  body  sick,  ex- 
cepting myself.  Reached  Ostend  at  6  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  the  Custom 

House.  Passed  directly  thence  to  the  Sta-!  scent  from  the  Cross,"  are  in  his  first 
tion,  so  saw  little  of  Ostend.  The  people  ner.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  ^:, 
here  presented  a  totally  different  appearance  !  last.  There  are  also  many  good  pictures  If 
to  what  we  had  been  accustomed,  and  their  other  artists.  The  Mausoleum  of  AmlnMC 
language  was  a  strange  mixture  of  French :  Capello,  by  Verbruggen,  is  a  beautiful  pieol 
and  Flemish.  Our  guide  was  a  perfect  Poly-  of  sculpture.  The  altar  was  profusely  eo^ 
glott,  and  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  useful  ered  with  artificial  flowers,  which,  HbffO^ 
personage.  1  cannot  describe  my  sensations  i beautifully  made,  seemed  tome  out  of  plafiih 
at  being  thus  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  among '  and  in  bad  taste.     From  the  Cathedral,  Vl 


people  whom  I  could  not  understand.  A 
feeling  of  despair  took  possession  of  me  at 
first,  but  I  soon  aroused  myself  and  deter- 
mined henceforward,  to  adopt  for  the  time 
being  the  customs  of  whatever  country  in 


visited  two  other  churches,  the  names  d 
which  we  could  not  learn,  decorated  vifl 
paintings  also.  In  one  of  them  the  twdfi 
Apostles,  life  size,  hung  around  the  wall 
What  I  particularly  admired,  was  a  fine  ptiat 


which'I  found  myself,  and  hope  I  shall  have ;  ing  of  the  Ascension,  I  think  by  Van  Djd 
the  courage  to  carry  out  my  resolution,  as  I  i  But  as  in  most  of  his  representations  of  Ai 
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he  is  said  to  have  failed  in  the  head ,  took  a  reluctant  leave  to  return  at  the  same 
Naviour,  and  that  portion  of  the  pic- 1  hour  to-morrow. 


I  not  please  me.  We  returned  to  the 
•al  in  time  for  vespers,  and  were  per- 
Qchanted  with  the  music. 


Near  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  is  a 
pump  surrounded  by  some  pretty  iron  work, 
executed  by  Quentin  Matseys,  the  black- 
—Attended  service  at  the  English  |  smith  painter,  whose  talent  for  painting  did 
this  morning.  The  building  was  small '  not  discover  itself  until  be  became  enarilored 
li  minister  and  music  only  tolerable  ;  of  an  artist's  daughter.    In  the  middle  of  the 


erved  to  remind  me  of  home.  After 
as  we  returned  through  the  Place, 
xd  a  band  playing  the  "  Prophet." 
are  was  thronged  with  people,  and  I 
3od  opportunity  of  observing  the  cos- 
and  the  great  variety  of  caps.  The 
lasses  dress  like  the  French  and  Eng- 
.  the  working  people  are  distinguish- 
leir  long  cloaks,  with  hoods,  gay  caps 


Place   Verte.   stands  a  collossal    statue    of 
Rubens. 

Whenever  we  go  out  we  are  beset  by  guides 
and  flower  girls,  and  the  former  are  some- 
times quite  impertinent.  The  fare  at  the 
St.  Antoine  is  excellent,  and  the  house  is 
neatly  kept.  The  furniture  is  the  most  beau- 
tifully clean  I  have  ever  seen.  They  pos- 
sess some  art  for  polishing  which  makes  old 


Klen  shoes,  which  last  make  a  prodi-  furniture  look  perfectly  new.     I  tried  to  ac« 


atter  as  they  walk.     It  was  the  flrst 
ad  ever  seen  the  Sabbath  devoted  to 


quire  it,  but  could  not  understand  the  direc* 
tions.  The  building  surrounds  a  court  orna- 
snt,  and  it  made  me  feel,  more  than '  mented  by  trees  in  tubs.  Around  the  walls, 
rente  of  manners  and  language  could  there  are  over  a  do2;en  bird-cages,  and  as 
ne,  that  I  was  indeed  in  a  strange  our  windows  open  upon  the  court,  we  have 

the  full  benefit  of  their  singing.  We  sat  en- 
joying it  for  some  time  after  our  return  home 
this  evening,  and  bade  a  melancholy  adieu 
to  our  new  acquaintances  as  they  drove  out 
of  the  court-yard. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  black  man- 
tles to-day  for  which  Antwerp  is  noted. 
They  are  made  of  rich  heavy  silk,  extending 
to  the  feet,  and  look  as  if  they  could  never 
wear  out.  The  women  make  their  dresses 
prettily,  and  have  remarkably  slender  waists. 
26th. — Took  a  valet  de  place  and  were  out 
all  the  morning  seeing  the  lions  of  the  city. 
First  we  visited  the  churches,  and  saw  many 


oner,  a  gentleman  next  me  addressed 
rerman,  but  finding  I  was  an  Ameri- 
itinued  his  conversation  In  my  native 
He  recommended  me  to  attend  a 
cert  which  was  to  be  given  that  even- 
could  not  understand  my  reasons  for 
'.  The  people  here  never  seem  to  be 
I  for  languages.  They  speak  Flem- 
man,  French>  and  English,  and  I  am 
t  the  case  in  most  of  the  best  hotels 
:Qntinent«  Where  would  you  find  an 
in  waiter  speaking  four  languages? 
inner  w«  visited  several  churches, 
nded  vespers  in  the  cathedral.    Here  fine   paintings.     Indeed  Antwerp  is  justly 


e  some  pleasant  acquaintances  in  an 
family,  who  dined  at  table  with  us 
)ut  unfortunately  they  leave  this  even- 
fibind  the  altar  in  the  cathedral,  is  a 
;  in  imitation  of  a  bas-relief,  which 
ell  executed,  that  it  is  impossible, 
touching  it,  to  detect  the  difference. 
I  a  peculiar  charm  about  this  building 
;ht,  when  the  music  echoes  through 
Ited  aisles,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
lun,  shining  through  the  colored  glass 
B,  soften  the  architectural  projections 
i  them  a  brightness  not  their  own. 
ered  here  until  the  church  was  almost 
li  as  If  bound  by  a  spell,  and  at  length 


celebrated  for  its  collection  of  Flemish  works* 
The  church  of  St.  Antin  contains  some  pic^ 
tures  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  and  a  gaudy 
altar  piece  by  Jordaens,  whose  style  does 
not  please  me  at  all.  His  paintings  are  too 
coarse,  and  too  bright  for  my  taste.  There 
is  also  some  pretty  carved  work  by  Verbrug- 
gen  here.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is 
quite  aristocratic,  containing  a  pulpit  superb^ 
ly  carved,  and  some  gorgeous  banners  sus- 
pended around.  Some  of  these  are  of  crim- 
son velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  crest- 
ed with  jewels.  The  carving  of  the  pulpit 
represents  the  Saviour  calling  the  fishermen 
from  their  net«»,  and  is  beautifully  executed. 
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There  are  few  paintings,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  is  tasteful. 

At  the  Museum  we  passed  an  hour  very 
agreeably.  As  it  was  the  first  large  collec- 
tion I  had  seen  I  thought  it  very  fine,  and  the 
works  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Van  Br6  and 
Bom^  others  quite  delighted  me. 

Antwerp  produced  five  painters  of  note, 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers,  Snyders  and 
Jordaens,  each  of  whom  has  a  style  peculiarly 
his  own.  I  thought  the  coloring  of  Rubens 
very  fresh  and  beautiful,  but  his  figures  all 
appear  exaggerated,  and  for  this  reason  I 
liked  them  better  at  a  distance.  I  cannot 
tell  in  what  the  excellence  of  Van  Dyck  con- 
sists, he  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  but 
his  portraits  please  me  most.  Teniers  ex- 
cels in  scenes  of  peasant  life ;  some  of  his 
representations  of  boors  drinking  are  inimi- 
table. Snyders  devoted  himself  principally 
to  animals,  and  painted  to  the  life.  Jordaens, 
as  I  said  before,  is  too  coarse  and  flaunting 
for  my  liking,  and  yet  I  think  he  must  have 
studied  Rubens,  for  I  can  trace  some  resem- 
blance to  this  great  master.  The  painting 
which  first  acquired  for  Quentin  Matseys  the 
reputation  of  an  artist  is  exhibited  at  the 
Museum.  It  is  a  well  known  story,  but  you 
may  not  have  heard  it.  He  was  enamored  of 
the  daughter  of  Flors,  a  painter  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, who  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  de- 
claring that  his  daughter  should  never  marry 
any  one  but  an  artist  equal  to  himself.  No 
wise  discomfited,  Matseys  set  to  work  to  ac- 
quire the  divine  art,  and  after  some  months 
of  intense  application,  entering  the  studio  of 
Flors  one  day,  he  saw  this  very  picture  of 
the  "Fallen  Angels:''  a  bright  idea  seized 
him :  he  took  possession  of  the  painter's  pa- 
late and  painted  a  large  bee  on  the  thigh  of 
one  of  the  angels,  which  was  so  delicately 
done,  that  Flors  on  his  return,  mistaking  it 
for  a  real  bee,  gave  a  delighted  consent  to  his 
proposals. 

There  were  a  number  of  disciples  of  the 
art  copying  from  Rubens,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  all  think  him  unsurpassed.  From  the 
Museum  we  drove  round  the  docks  and  quays, 
erected  by  Napoleon,  but  they  have  been 
much  injured,  and  appeared  insignificant  af- 
ter those  of  Liverpool. 

This  afternoon  we  ascended  the  steeple  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the 


city  with  its  environs.     We  were  repaid  for 
the  labor  of  mounting  622  steps,  by  the  pan- 
orama which  was  thus  unfolded  to  us.    The 
course  of  the  Scheldt  might  be  traced  to  its 
mouth  on  one  side,  beneath  lay  the  town, 
around  us  a  pleasing  country,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  sea.     To  form  an  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion and  limitations  of  a  city,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  to  mount  to  some  height 
from  which  the  whole  may  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance ;  while  wandering  amid  its  precincts, 
it  is  impossible  to  acquire  any  just  notion  of 
locality  or  distance.     The  houses  with  their 
peaked  roofs  had  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
efiect  from  the  gallery  of  the  spire,  and  to- 
gether with  the  singular  costumes  of  the  wo- 
men presented  a  picture  as  novel  as  it  was 
pleasing.     I  can  understand  now  the  charm 
these  old  fashioned  paintings  always  posseps- 
ed  for  me.     We  descended  to  the  Church 
just  in  time  for  vespers,  after  which  we  walk- 
ed through  the  Place' de  Meir,  the  fashiona- 
ble portion  of  the  city,  containing  many  fine 
dwellings.     Most  of  the  windows  to  these 
houses  have  looking-glasses  on  each  side  to 
reflect  the  passers-by.     Here  we  were  so 
beset  by  flower  girls,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
take  a  bunch  of  heart's-ease  from  one  of  them 
to  get  rid  of  them,  for  it  served  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  others. 

After  tea,  took  a  long  promenade  around 
the  quays ;  a  pretty  place,  planted  with  trees, 
and  a  great  resort  for  all  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  was  a  lively  scene,  and  afifbrded 
us  a  good  opportunity  of  admiring  the  female 
beauty  of  the  city. 

27th,  Arose  an  hour  earlier  than  was  ne- 
cessary this  morning,  which  made  us  rather 
crusty  and  crabbed  for  the  rest  of  the  day- 
Left  Antwerp  very  reluctantly  at  9  A.  M. 
We  had  been  nicely  quartered  there,  an(J 
contracted  an  attachment  for  the  Cathedral! 
with  its  beautiful  spire,  which  made  us  unwil^ 
ling  to  part  with  it.  While  awaiting  thd 
hour  of  departure,  I  was  politely  accosted  by 
the  chambermaid,  in  French,  who  offered  to 
show  me  the  apartments  reserved  for  roy^ 
alty  and  the  nobility.  Some  of  these  wer^ 
furnished  in  a  style  which  one  would  hardl^l 
expect  to  find  in  a  hotel,  and  displayed  muc| 
taste  in  the  decorations.  If  a  hotel  fitted  uj 
on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  does  not  sue 
ceed,  what  an  amount  of  capital  most  be  )o«t 
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Reached  Mechlin  in  an  hour  afler  leaving!  had  quite  enough  of  the  smell  of  sulphur,  to 
Antwerp,  and  had  to  wait  8ome  time  for  the. suffice  me  for  a  life-time.  The  Cathedral  is 
train.    This  is  the  centre  point  of  several' very  inferior  to  that  of  Antwerp.     Thepaint- 


tncVs,  and  the  uninitiated  must  be  careful 
that  thev  do  not  /et  into  the  wrong  train.  In 
ippcftran:'''.  M(»«^liiiri  i:«  not  unlike  Antwerp 
and  Ghent.  Much  ai  the  luce  called  Mech- 
lin lace,  is  manufactured  at  Antwerp.  It  is 
really  provoking  that  wc  have  seen  none  of 
these  factories.  Lou  vain  and  Tirlemont  were 
the  only  places  of  any  importance  between 
Mechlin  and  Liege,  the  scene  of  Qucntin  Dur- 


ings  are  second  rate,  and  the  only  object  of 
interest  is  the  chapel,  built  by  Charlemagne, 
containing  his  empty  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  a  commentary  on  the  lolly  of  surround- 
ing the  dead  with  splendor  which  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating.  The  chapel  is  cir- 
cular, surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  marble 
and  porphyry  columns,  which  gives  it  a  very 
handsome  appearance.     There  is  also  much 


v«rd:  This  city  is  beautifully  situated  at  the '  rich  carving.  As  we  were  entering,  we  en- 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  which  we  de- •  countered  a  procession  of  priests,  chanting 
icenHed  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane.  The '  and  bearing  banners,  followed  by  a  large  con- 
wenery  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  is '  course  of  people.  Thore  is  a  marked  difference 
extremely  pretty ;  stupendous  rocks,  inter- ;  between  the  appearance  of  the  latter  here  and 
ceptedby  rich  green  valleys,  dotted  through-;  at  Antwerp ;  they  have  not  the  neat,  dressy 
oat  with  beautiful  villas.  Verviers  is  a  nice  j  look  of  the  Flemish,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
looking  manufacturing  town,  containing  a  very  dirty.  From  the  Cathedral,  we  walked  to 
number  of  cloth  factories,  from  which  the  \  the  modern  quarter  of  the  city,  where  there 
troops  are  clothed.  I  was  attracted  at  the  |  are  many  fine  new  houses.  I'ho  streets  here 
itatioQ  by  some  large,  gay  looking  flowers, !  are  cleaner  and  better  paved,  also.     Beyond 

this,  the  suburbs  are  very  pretty,  with  fine 
avenues  of  chesnut  trees  and  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, which  last,  though  somewhat  stiff,  make 
a  good  border  for  a  road,  and  serve  occasion- 
ally to  break  the  monotony  of  a  landscape. 
The  famous  aqueduct  is  quite  a  grand  work. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  double 
row  of  arches,  one  surmounting  the  other. 


resembling  roses  on  a  grand  scale,  but  in  re- 
ality I  believe  a  species  of  peone.  They 
verethe  richest  and  brightest  I  have  ever 
Ken.  I  have  witnessed  a  novel  sight  to  me, 
to-day,  women  working  in  the  field.  This  is 
a  common  custom  here. 

Arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  5\,  P.  M. 
Owing  to  some  mistake,  we  were  lodged  at 


oae  of  the  meanest  hotels  in  the  place,  so  and  the  effect  was  fine.     One  morning  sufR- 


that  we  were  not  improved  in  temper,  or 
BBch  in  the  mood  for  enjoyment.  Afler 
tea,  we  strolled  out  to  see  something  of  the 
city,  but  found  the  streets  and  people  so  dirty, 
that  we  returned  home  thoroughly  disgusted. 


ced  us  for  Aix,  and  we  lefl  there  at  3  o'clock, 
afler  partaking  of  a  very  good  dinner  at  the 
table  d '  hbte.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Spa  ware  are  to  be  obtained  here. 

Passed  several  old  castles  between  Aix 


lUs  feeling  was  increased  by  the  morning, '  and  Cologne.  Near  the  latter  place  our  road 
firthebedclothesweresoredolcntof  sulphur, 'carried  us  through  a  tunnel  a  mile  in  length, 
tittti  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  dream- 1  Saw  a  number  of  iron  foundries  as  we  passed 
ingtkat  I  was  confined  in  the  lower  regions  of  along.  The  first  impressions  of  Cologne  are 
the  earth.  Everything  here  is  strongly  im-  rather  favorable  than  othen*'ise.  We  reached 
pregnated  with  it:  tea  and  coffee  utterly  un-  here  at  6  o'clock,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
pih^ble.  The  principal  fountain,  that  of  |  HoUande,  which  overlooks  the  Rhine.  After 
EEsa,  is  quite  the  lion  of  the  place.  It  is'  taking  coffee,  for  we  have  given  up  tea  for  the 
nrrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade,  and  has 'present,  we  strolled  out  to  take  a  bird's  eye 
two  flights  of  marble  steps  leading  down  to  view  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  were  too  late  for 
it  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  cafe,  where  vespers.  It  is  decidedly  the  greatest  object 
I  loppose,  the  invalids  resort  to  counteract  of  interest  I  have  yet  seen,  and  when  fin- 
the  disagreeable  taste  ofthe  nauseous  draught,  ished,  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  finest  specimen 


The  water  is  smoking  hot,  and  yet  the  peo- 
ple qmff  it  in  large  quantities.  I  am  sure 
lothing  could  tempt  me  to  taste  it,  for  I  have 


of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  The 
facade  is  rich  beyond  .conception,  and  yet 
many  of  the  ornaments  are  still  wanting.    It 
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18  to  be  deplored  that  the  old  part  of  the 
work  was  constructed  of  such  crumbling 
material,  that  it  is  already  much  worn.  The 
8tone  they  are  using  now  is  said  to  be  of  a 
more  durable  nature.  The  choir,  and  chapels 
around  it,  are  the  only  portions  yet  entirely 
finished.  The  towers  are  to  be  500  feet  in 
height.  One  has  attained  half  that  height, 
but  the  other  is  merely  commenced.  An 
100,000  thalers  are  annually  contributed  to  its 
erection,  and  they  contemplate  finishing  it  in 
twenty  years.  This  noble  structure  is  alone 
worthy  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  could  be  disappointed 
in  it. 

29^A.  The  first  object  which  greeted  my 
eyes,  as  I  opened  my  window  this  morning, 
was  the  far-famed  Rhine  with  a  bridge  of 
boats  directly  in  front  of  our  hotel.  As  it 
was  the  first  bridge  of  the  kind  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  I  was  curious  to  see  how  it  worked. 
My  curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  a  beautiful  little  steamer  came  gli- 
ding swiftly  down  the  stream,  and  by  means 
of  a  windlass,  the  bridge  was  speedily  opened 
for  her  passage.  The  aperture  was  scarcely 
closed,  when  another  boat  made  its  appear- 
ance from  the  opposite  side,  and  this  con- 
tinued all  dayb  The  weather  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  everything  favored  my  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Rhine,  and  yet  I  did  not  go 
into  ecstasies  about  it.  Was  it  perversity, 
or  what  was  it  that  rendered  me  so  indifie- 
rent  to  the  charms  of  this  majestic  river? 
The  fact  is,  its  praise  has  been  so  often  sung, 
that  the  subject  has  become  trite,  and  the 
mind  eagerly  seizes  upon  every  novelty  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  familiar  themes.  I 
believe  Cologne  is  situated  at  one  of  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  river,  and  proba- 
bly, when  we  sail  past  its  castellated  heights, 
we  shall  be  more  willing  to  acknowledge  its 
merits. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin,  always  a  great  festival  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  the  city  is  all  in  com- 
motion* We  went  to  several  of  the  churches 
and  found  them  all  crowded,  celebrating  the 
day.  In  each  church  were  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  who  seemed  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  girls  were  all  in 
bridal  attire,  with  white  dresses,  veils  and 
wreaths  of  white  upon  the  head,  while  every 


boy  was  decorated  with  a  white  bouquet  upon 
the  right  breast  of  his  coat.     Each  girl  car- 
ried also  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  white  flow- 
ers.    In  every  place,  after  the  service,  pro- 
cessions were  formed  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
preceded  by  priests,  flower-girls,  banners, 
and  the  usual  paraphernalia  on  such  occa- 
casions.      These  processions  traversed  the 
streets  for  some  time,  and  wherever  tbey 
passed  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with 
flowers,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
carpet.     In  the  public  squares,  at  the  prin- 
cipal corners,  and  all  conspicuous   places, 
scaflblds  were  erected,  covered  with  hand- 
some carpeting,  surmounted  by  little  cano- 
pies under  which  were  placed  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.    Flags  were  fljring  in  every 
direction,  music  playing,  and  every  house 
aflbrded  tokens  of  the  general  jubilee.    At 
the  church  of  St.  Ursula,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  the  skulls  and  bones  of 
11,000  virgins  arranged  around  the  walls. 
The  skulls  are  preserved  in  glass  cases,  and 
aflbrd  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  eflects  of 
superstition.    As  there  is  a  natural  prone- 
ness  in  the  human  mind,  to  be  interested  in 
whatever  seizes  most  powerfully  upon  the 
imagination,  I  suppose  this  must  account  for 
the  increased  number  of  votaries  we  saw 
kneeling  here,  for  the  church  was  crowded 
to  excess.    All  day  the  little  brides  paraded 
the  streets  in  pairs,  and  some  of  them  looked 
prettily  in  their  pure  white  dresses  and  veils. 
After  dinner,    the  processions  were  again 
formed  for  vespers,  and  thus  ended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  but  not  the  excitement, 
for  this  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.    In 
the  evening  we  attended  a  Hungarian  con- 
cert.    The  Hungarians  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber and  appeared  in  full  costume.     One  of 
them  played  on  bells  and  produced  some 
sweet  music.    The  performance  on  the  whole 
was  very  good,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed 
it  very  much  had  I  not  been  entirely  suffo- 
cated with  tobacco  smoke.     I  have  not  yet 
got  accustomed  to  the  German  custom  of 
smoking  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  though  I 
am  subjected  to  it  every  day  in  the  cars.    I 
think  they  might  at  least  abolish  it  in  a  the- 
atre. 

30/A.  We  were  to  have  left  this  dirty  city 
this  morning,  but  in  arising,  found  we  had 
overslept  the  time,  and  must  remain  until 
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lie  afternoon.     It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  that 
Ids  city  should  be  noted  for  its  sweet  pcr- 
une  and  its  filth.    In  my  opinion  the  for- 
oer  scarcely  compensates  for  the  latter.    As ! 
re  anticipated  universally  dirty  streets  from! 
festerday's  proceedings,  we  spent  the  morn- 
^  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the  view  of  j 
the  Rhine  from  my  window,  and  watching 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  landincr  and  ta- 
Dogin  passengers  by  the  brisk  little  steamers. ' 
At  4  o'clock  we  left  for  Diisseldorf,  and 
trrived  there  in  an  hour  and  a  half.     It  is  a 
prettj  little  town,  and  from  its  quietude  and ' 
the  number  of  promenades,  must  be  a  pleas- 
int  residence.     Our  hotel  fronts  a  fine  street 
plmted  with  a  fine  row  of  trees,  which  ex- 
tends from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 

I 

M  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  As  the  twilight 
hsts  until  9  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
short  time  sauntering  along  this  same  street 
CO  in  exploring  expedition.  It  soon  brought 
tttoafine  garden  also  planted,  with  a  fine 
iTenue  up  the  centre  and  tastefully  laid  out 
ia  gravel  walks,  flower-plats,  shrubberies, 
fe.,  interspersed  with  ponds  of  water  for 
viter-fowL  The  palace  is  situated  at  the 
otremity  of  the  avenue  and  is  rather  a  pretty 
bmlding.  It  seemed  like  a  place  formed  for 
pleasurable  emotions,  and  to  judge  from  the 
lunber  of  courtships,  or  flirtations,  going  on 
ftere,  I  imagine  the  inhabitants  appreciate 
b  idrantages.  After  wandering  about  in 
tb  romantic  spot  for  some  time,  we  turned 
to  take  a  look  at  the  town.  There  was  not 
>och  to  be  seen  there,  however.  In  one  of 
tte  squares  stands  a  collossal  equestrian 
idtoe  of  the  Elector  John  William,  one  of 
Ike  former  patrons  of  the  place. 

3lif.  Through  some  mistake,  we  were  de- 
tuned again  to-day,  and  will  in  consequence 
k  subjected  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
hTeUing  all  night.  However  it  aflbrded  us 
^opportunity  of  seeing  the  museum,  which 
ifter  some  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  finding. 
Kneldorf  is  the  best  school  of  modern  paint- 
vg  in  Germany,  and  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  this  fact.  It  takes  its  name 
iran  the  river  Dussel  by  which  it  is  watered 
n  the  south.  It  is  quite  an  important  tra- 
cing town,  and  though  the  Rhine  is  not  nav- 
pUe  here  for  steamers,  much  merchandize 
I  brought  here  by  boats  from  Amsterdam. 
be  maseam  contains  several  pretty  paint- 


ings. I  was  particularly  pleased  with  a 
**Hagar  in  the  Wilderness."  The  collection 
is  small,  but  those  that  were  there  were  fresh 
looking  and  pretty.  We  took  an  unwilling 
leave  of  this  neat,  quiet  little  town,  at  llj 
P.M. 

June  Isi.  Passed  as  comfortable  a  night  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  cars,  and  sped  along 
all  day  with  lightning-like  speed  in  the  ex- 
press train  for  Berlin.  Did  not  stop  long 
enough  in  any  place  to  see  it.  Reached 
Hanover  at  daylight,  so  were  spared  the  in- 
convenience of  stopping  there,  for  the  king 
does  not  allow  the  train  to  pass  through  at 
night.  The  most  important  place  we  passed 
aAer  leaving  Hanover  was  Brunswick,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  it,  though  I  am  told  it  is  a 
quaint  looking  place.  Hurried  through 
Magdeburg  and  Brandenburg  at  the  same 
speed,  and  reached  Berlin  at  3  P.  M.,  where 
I  shall  bring  my  long  epistle  to  a  close  for 
the  present,  ere  your  patience  is  quite  ex- 
hausted. In  my  next  you  shall  have  my  im- 
pressions of  German  life,  and  what  further 
befalls 

Yours,  &c., 


THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

In  olden  times  a  castle  was  standing  hifch  and  free, 
Far  towerM  it  o*er  the  country  unto  the  deep  blue  seta ; 
And  round  of  fragrant  gardens  a  blooming  wreath  was 

laid, 
Where  jets   of  sparkling   fountains  in    rainbow-lustre 

played. 

There  reigned  a  haughty  monarch  for  lands  and  conquests 

known, 
He  sat  BO  pale  and  gloomy  upon  his  loAy  throne : 
For  what  he  thinks  is  terror  and  what  he  looks  is  wrath, 
And  what  he  speaks  is  torture  and  what  he  writes  is 

death. 

One  wandered  to  this  castle  a  noble  Minstrel-pair, 
The  one  in  golden  ringlets,  the  other  grey  of  hair : 
Holding  his  harp,  this  old  man,  a  gallant  steed  did  ride, 
Gayly  his  young  companion  was  walking  by  his  side. 

Then  said  the  aged  harper :  be  ready  now,  my  son. 
Our  deepest  tongs  remember,  pour  forth  the  richest  tone ; 
Take  joy  and  grief  together,  and  all  our  powers  prove- 
To-day  we  make  the  trial,  the  king^s  cold  heart  to  mort. 
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The  MiodtreU  both  are  utaDding  the  royal  hall  within, 
And  on  the  throne  are  seated  the  Monarch  and  bis  Queen : 
The  King — in  ghastly  splendor — ^as  bloody    north  light 

gleams , 
The  Queen— so  mild  and  quiet — like  the  full-moon's  sil- 
very beams. 

Then  struck  his  chords  the  harper^he  struck  them  won- 
drous clear, 

That  richer,  ever  richer,  their  sound  flowed  to  the  ear. 

Then  raised  the  youth  his  voice — so  heavenly  sweet  and 
strong, 

The  old  man*s  bass  between — like  a  wail  and  ghostly 
song. 

They  sing  of  love  and  spring-time — of  blissful,  golden 

days, 
Of  rights  of  men  and  freedom — of  faith  and  holiness : 
They  sing  of  all  that's  sweetest,  for  human  breasts  to 

share ; 
Thej  sing  of  all  that's  highest,  for  human  hearts  to  dare. 

The  crowd  of  courtiers  round  them  forget  their  jokes  to 

band, 
The   Monarch's  hardened  soldiers  in  reverent   silence 

stand; 
The  Queen  dissolved  in  bliss  and  wo— her  eye  in  pity 

flows, 
The  rose  from  ofi'her  heaving  breast  she  to  the  Minstrels 

throws. 

**  Ye  have  seduced  my  people— my  wife  ye  now  engage  7  '* 
The  King  exclaims  in  fury,  trembling  with  maddened 

rage; 
He  throws  his  sword,  and  gleaming  it  pierces  the  youth's 

side: 
Then  ceased  the  golden  music,  and  gushed  life's  crimson 

tide. 

The  listening  crowds  are  scattered,  as  by  a  whirlwind's 

blast : 
Upon  his  master's  bosom  the  youth  has  breathed  his 

last. 
He  wraps  him  in  his  mantle,  and  on  his  horse  does  bind 
Upright  his  lifeless  figure — then  leaves  the  coast  behind. 

The  lofty  gate  he  passeth ;  then  halts  the  aged  bard : 
Upon  his  harp  he  seizes — his  priceless  honored  harp— 
And  'gainst  a  marble  pillar  the  golden  treasure  breaks ; 
Then  shouts  he,  that  his  wail  of  wrath  the  hollow  echo 
wakes. 

**  Wo  to  this  lordly  castle !    Never  may  festive  song, 
Nor  minstrelsy  and  music  echo  its  halls  along : 
Here  let  the  slave  be  tenant — here  sighs  and  groans  re- 
sound. 
Till  the  avenging  angel  shall  raze  it  to  the  ground ! 

'*  Wo  to  these  fragrant  gardens  in  tliia  sweet  light  of 

May! 
Behold  theee  livid  features  where  life  has  flown  away ! 
May  y  dtoraat  be  withered,  may  every  spring  be  dry ; 
May  ye  in  future  ages  in  waste  and  ruin  lie  ? 

**  Wo  to  thee,  murderous  tyrant!  cune  of  the  minstrel- 
name, 
In  vain  be  all  thy  strivings  for  wreaths  of  bloody  fame! 
Thy  name,  be  it  forgotten,  buried  in  endless  death— > 
Dissolved  in  empty  vapor,  like  as  a  dying  breath ! " 


The  old  man  ceased  his  prayer,  and  heaven  has  beard  hii 

cry; 
The  lofty  walls  are  prostmte,  the  halls  in  ruin  lie. 
To  tell  of  former  splendour,  yet  stands  one  column  taU— 
C'en  this  is  rent  already,  and  in  one  night  may  fiiU. 

Instead  of  fragrant  gardens,  a  barren  heath  around, 
Without  a  tree  to  shade  it  or  spring  to  lave  the  ground. 
The  monarch's  name  is  written  neither  in  tale  nor  vene; 
Forsaken  and  forgotten  f  such  is  the  Minstrel's  Corse! 


CM. 


Prince  Gxoroe  Co.,  Va., 
January^  1853. 
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A  charge  of  plagiarism  has  recentlv  been 
brought  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Spectator,  against  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
whose  exquisite  poem  "To  One  in  Paradise" 
is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  Tenny- 
son. The  writer  says,  "  I  have  had  in  my 
possession  for  some  years,  a  manuscript  poem, 
which  I  believe,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  present  Laureate,  and 
which  certainly  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  American  poem/'  Here  it  is, 
as  he  gives  it. 

I. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love. 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine~ 
A  preen  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wreathed  around  about  with  flowers : 

And  the  flowers  they  all  were  mine. 

II. 

But  the  dream  it  could  not  last, 

And  the  star  of  life  did  rise 
Only  to  be  overcasL 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"Onward !"  while  o'er  the  Past 

My  spirit  hovering  lies. 

III. 

Like  the  murmur  of  the  solemn  seaa 

To  sands  on  the  seashore, 
A  voice  is  whispering  unto  me, 

**  Thy  day  is  past ;"  and  never  more 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  treoy 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar. 

IT. 

And  all  mine  hours  are  trance:*, 
And  all  my  nights  jire  dreams 
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Of  wboe  thj  dark  eye  glancet, 

And  where  thj  footstep  fleams- 
la  the  maze  of  flaabiDg  dances. 

By  the  slow  Italiaa  Btreams. 

Poc's  verses,  which  doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  can  repeat  from  memory,  are  as  fol- 
lows— 

Thnn  vut  that  all  to  me,  lore. 

For  which  my  poul  did  pine— 
A  ^rfeo  iile  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fduntain  and  a  shrine. 
All  «rettbe(i  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers  : 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  lost ! 

Ah,  stirry  Hope !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  Toice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
'On.'Oa!'  but  o*er  the  Past 

(Dim  Gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
NuU,  moiio&iess.  aghast. 

For.ilii!  ftlas!  with  me 

The  light  of  life  isomer! 

'  .No  more^no  more — no  more — ' 
(Soch  laa^age  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore.) 
Sbslibloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  ftricken  eagle  soar. 

And  ill  mj  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Aiewbertiby  dark  eye  glances. 

Aid  where  thy  footstep  gleams^ 
Is  what  etberial  dances, 

fijr  what  eternal  streams. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
0 poems  are  the  same.   The  resemblance  is : 

c\o»e  to  be  explicable  on  any  other  sup-' 
ition  than  that  of  a  common  original.  But  j 
It  evidence  have  we  in  support  of  the  al- 
ition  that  Poe*s  version  was  the  copy?: 
rritcr,  whose  initials  only  are  given — 

B.  D." — ^tells  us  that  he  has  had  in  his 
ession  for  years  this  manuscript  poem, 
:h  ht  believes  to  be  Tennyson's.  He  does 
(tale  that  Tennyson  has  ever  laid  claim 

or  admitted  the  authorship  of  it  to  any 
But  he  believes  upon  '  good  authority' 
Tennyson  wrote  it.  Now  where  the 
authority  can  be  obtained,  none  other 
>ld  'good.'  The  Laureate  is  on  the 
—at  least,  he  is  quietly  domesticated  at 
kenharo,  but  a  few  miles  from  London, 
could  be  consulted  at  any  hour  of  the 
Why  did  not  "  G.  B.  D."  take  the 
»le  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  case,  before 
rouriit  his  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
lead  poet } 

\T  ourselves,  we  ^ve  no  sort  of  credit  to 
charge.  If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  why 
not  the  poem  included  by  Mr.  Tenny- 
Q  the  published  collections  of  his  wri- 
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tings  }  In  either  version,  it  is  worth  some 
dozen  of  the  *  airy,  fairy  Lilians,'  which 
grace  (or  disgrace)  the  Laureate's  volumes, 
and  the  Laureate  has  judgment  enough  to 
know  this. 


We  had  written  so  far  with  regard  to  "  G. 
B.  D."  when  the  Literary  World  came  tons 
with  a  letter  from  Tennvson  himself  (taken 
from  a  later  number  of  the  Spectator,)  in 
w^hich  he  disavows  the  authorship  of  the  ver- 
ses attributed  to  him,  and  adds  that  they 
bear  internal  evidence  of  being  only  the  first 
drauffht  of  the  Poc  version.  We  do  not 
withdraw  our  *  item'  in  consequence  of  the 
Laureate's  letter,  because  we  think  our  read- 
ers will  derive  a  certain  interest  from  com- 
paring the  rough  original  of  a  poet's  concep- 
tion with  the  finished  form  in  which  he  gives 
it  to  the  world,  and  because  the  poem  itself 
is  striking  and  brilliant  enough  to  be  repro- 
duced with  pleasure  to  every  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 


The  New  York  Daily  Times  has  just  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  Letters 
on  the  "  Productions,  Industry  and  Resour- 
ces of  the  Slave  States,"  which,  we  are  told 
by  the  editor,  are  from  the  pen  of  '*  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,"  who  is  now  travelling 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
himself  as  to  the  "  character  and  condition" 
of  the  people.  No  doubt  our  tourist  set  out 
on  his  travels,  as  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  the 
Hebrides,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  a 
wild  race  of  beings,  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
friendly  purpose  of  inquiring  how  far  they 
might  be  capable  of  being  tamed.  We  know 
that  very  many  good  people  in  the  Northern 
States  conscientiously  believe  their  Southern 
brethren  to  be  quite  as  uncivilized  as  the 
"salvages"  that  Capt.  Smith  encountered  on 
"  the  bancks  of  the  Patowomeck,"  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  greatly  the  habit  of  Northern  wri- 
ters to  ridicule  Southern  poverty,  seeming  to 
derive  therefrom  much  the  same  delight  that 
Churchill  found  in  satirizing  Scotland— 

Where  welra  were  spread  of  more  than  common  sixe, 
And  half-star\-ed  spiders  prey*d  on  half-starred  flies. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  our  tourist's 
notions  concerning  the  Southern  people,  we 
commend  his  determination  of  visiting  them, 
and  we  may  say  here  that  this  is  exactly  what 
we  wish  all  well-disposed  and  well-behaved 
Northern  people,  who  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  South,  would  do.  Let  them  take 
this  step ;  let  more  of  the  better  class  of 
Northern  gentlemen  make  the  tour  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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we  shall  only  think  the  better  of  each  other. 
As  lon^  as  Northern  opinion  of  us  is  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Breeches 
Stowe  and  the  lips  of  such  snivelling  divines 
as  her -reverend  brother— as  long  as  the  prim- 
ers of  the  District  Schools  of  Massachusetts 
present  opposite  the  word  "  planter"  the 
pleasing  little  wood-cut  of  a  man  lashing  a 
negro  to  death, — as  long  as  the  editorials  of 
Greeley  and  the  Evening  Post  concerning 
the  South  are  received  for  truth ;  it  will  be 
idle  to  expect  that  any  just  estimate  of  the 
Southern  character  can  prevail  *•  beyond  the 
Tweed.**  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  the  majority  of  the  Southern 
people  should  entertain  no  very  kindly  feel- 
mgs  towards  New  England,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  with  lew  exceptions,  the 
only  specimens  they  see  of  her  inhabitants 
are  the  annual  swarm  of  half-educated  teach- 
ers and  peripatetic  venders  of  wooden  clocks, 
which  she  sends  to  seek  a  living  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rio  Grande.  For  one 
real  scholar  that  comes  to  us  from  her  col- 
leges, (and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  them 
are  graduates  of  Harvard  University,)  we 
have  a  score  who  cannot  speak  their  own 
language  correctly;  and  as  for  the  clocks 
scattered  about  the  South  in  a  condition  of 
refractory  dumbness,  we  would  not  under- 
take to  compute  their  arithmetic,  had  we  the 
abilities,  in  that  line,  of  Joe  Hume  himself. 

Lei  us  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point. 
We  have  not  been  such  careless  observers  of 
our  countrymen  as  not  to  have  discovered 
and  respected  the  better  traits  of  the  North- 
ern character.  The  South  owes  much  to  the 
industry  and  public  virtues  of  Northern  men 
who  have  fixed  their  residence  beneath  her 
genial  skies.  We  must  admit,  too,  that  among 
the  class  of  pedagogues  and  professors  who 
have  left  their  Northern  homes  to  teach  the 
young  Southern  idea  how  to  shoot,  we  have 
met  with  gentlemen  of  fine  scholarship  and 
rare  social  worth.  All  that  we  contend  for 
is,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Northern 
emigres  are  not  such  persons  as  are  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  their  Southern  neighbours  with 
an  overflowing  love  for  New  England. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  gratified 
whenever  an  "  intelligent  gentleman**  comes 
out  of  that  shining  and  blessed  region  to  il- 
lumine, for  a  brief  season,  the  *  provinces' 
with  his  presence.  We  care  not  what  may 
have  been  his  prejudices.  If  he  is  disposed 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses  and  to 
form  his  opinions  in  accordance  therewith, 
we  bid  him  welcome.  Being  a  '*  gentleman' 
he  will  not,  of  course,  *  run  oflT  any  of  our 
negroes,  and  coming  well  commended  to 
Southern  hospitality,  we  venture  to  say  he 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it. 


The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tmu 
has  already  published  two  letters  of  his  se- 
ries.   One  of  them  is  from  our  own  city. 
The  temper  of  it  is  excellent,  and  we  could 
not  quarrel  with  him  if  we  would.    It  was 
doubtless  written  in  that  blissful  frame  of 
mind  inspired  by  a  good  dinner  at  the  Amer- 
ican, and  a  glass  of  our  friend  Smith's  best 
Amontillado.     But  upon  a  few  unimportant 
matters  contained  in  it,  we  must  say  a  word. 
''The  streets  of  Richmond,**  says  he,  "are 
unpaved,  and  but  few  of  them  are  provided 
with  sidewalks  other  than  of  gravel."    In 
reference  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  s^d 
that  all  the  business  streets  of  the  city  are  ad- 
mirably paved,  from  side-walk  to  side-walk, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  single  street  which  is 
not  provided  with  a  trottoir  of  dry  and  ser- 
viceable brick.     Our  tourist  must  keep  his 
eyes  open.    The  American  Hotel,  he  tells 
us,  is  an  excellent  house,  (and  this  we  cor- 
dially endorse,)  but  then  •*  the  proprietor  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  North."  Let 
us  say  something  anent  this.    As  a  general 
rule,  Northern  hotels  are  vastly  better  than 
Southern   ones.     In   the  larger   cities,  we 
think,  the  balance  of  covrfori  is  on  our  side, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  that  throng  of  guests 
which,  in  New  York  or  Boston,  secures  to 
each  established  house   a  run  of  custom, 
whether  the  proprietors  are  civil  or  surly. 
But  taking  the  public  houses  in  the  aggre- 
gate throughout  the  country,  the  Northern 
ones  are  decidedly  the  more  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable.   The  reason  for  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.    At  a  Southern  Court  House  or  in  a 
Southern  village,  no  gentleman  need  ever 
stop  at  the  tavern  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
He  may  be  an  utter  stranger,  but  he  will  not 
lack,  on  that  account,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
some  gentleman's  mansion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  if  he  has  ever  tried  the  Court 
House  tavern,  he  will  not  be  backward  to 
accept.     In  New  England,  a  traveller  without 
letters  might  whistle  about  the  cool  streets  of 
one  of  their  lovely  little  country  towns  a 
whole  season,  without  seeing  the  interior  of  a 
private  dwelling.     Hence  the  taverns  are  ex- 
cellent in  the  one  region  and  execrable  in  the 
other.     But  to  return  to  our  tourist.    "I 
went  to  the  Theatre  one  night,*'  he  goes  on 
to  inform  us,  "  while  those  delightful  pets, 
the   '  Bateman  children*   were  performing. 
Long  before  the  curtain  rose  every  seat  was 
occupied.     I  have  rarely  seen  a  better  look- 
ing assembly,  or  one  in  which  there  was  so 
large  a  proportion  of  fine,  iM,  spirited  men, 
and  beautiful,  cultivated  looking  women.  The 
men,  however,  were  greatly  deficient  in  ro- 
bustness, and  the  women  in  stateliness  and 
^ace,  so  that  they  had  by  no  means  an  a^i^- 
tocratic  or  high-bred  air."  Our  fair  city  friends 
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[  this  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The 
eat  gentleman"  from  the  North 
ley  do  not  seem  high-bred — have  not 
i>,  as  the  poor  old  Viscountess  Cas- 
tas fond  of  saying.    Now,  our  North- 


We  beg  to  inform  him.  De  Bow's  Indus' 
trial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  a  noble  work  in  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  compiled  by  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
dustrious  scholar,  was  published  to  supply 


d  may  say  what  he  pleases  about !  these  very  facts  for  which  the  editor  of  the 


Times  does  not  know  where  to  look.     We 
commend  it  to  his  attention. 


i  men,  but  let  him  deal  gingerly  with 
r  sex — it  is  leze  majeste  to  say  any- 
linst  the  ladies,  and  we  cannot  per- 
Let  us  then  declare  that  if  he  saw 
ty  of  Richmond  from  no  other  *  stand- 
observation  than  the  Theatre,  he  is  Washington  City  has  seldom  exhibited  in 
ified  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  at  all.  its  social  circles  so  shining  a  display  of  lite- 
isionis  rare  when  the  dress-circle  of"  rary  notability  as  within  a  few  weeks  past, 
itre  presents  any  brilliant  display  of  with  Mr.  Everett  in  the  Department  of  State 
e  and  loveliness  of  Richmond.  Now  and  Mr.  Kennedy  in  that  of  the  Navy,  the 
I,  our  Little  Pedlington  is  thrown  into '  last  hours  of  the  outgoing  administration  have 
onted  state  of  excitement  by  some  been  brightened  with  quite  an  intellectual 

sunshine.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Irving  and 
Thackeray,  too,  has  imparted  to  the  balls  and 
assemblies  an  interest  not  usual  to  such  fes- 


mt  as  the  appearance  of  Macready  in 

or  the  starry  phenomenon  of  Jenny 

id  if  Le  Grand  Smith  should  come 


1  to-morrow  as  the  avant^courier  of 
the  town  would  be  astir,  and  at  her 
cert,  a  stranger  would  have  an  ex- 
ipportunity  for  making  up  an  opinion 
!  loveliness  of  the  women  of  Virginia. 
ly  no  such  opportunity  is  afforded, 
are  of  opinion  that  had  our  tourist 
the  house  closely  upon  almost  any 


tivities.  The  lectures  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, alternating  with  soirees  dansantes  and 
*  aesthetic  teas'  have  made  the  nights  really 
ambrosial.  Thackeray  is  to  reach  Richmond 
about  the  1st  of  March,  and  goes  hence  to 
the  South,  where  his  genial  wit  and  soul-sub- 
duing pathos  will  be  highly  enjoyed  with  the 
other   '  delicacies  of  the   season.'     Haync, 


season. 
the  engagement  of  the  Batemans,  he  *  my  boy,'  as  Pendennis  would  say,  we  com- 
ive  seen  ladies  quite  as  'stately*  and  j  mend  him  to  thy  deserving. 
ed, '  if  not  as  *  aristocratic, '  as  those 


lademoiselles  who  sit,  of  opera  nights, 
lorgnettes  with  barrels  as  large  as 
pes,  upon  the  front  benches  at  Nib- 
ertainly  had  he  seen  the  cosy  little 
•oom  of  the  Athenaeum  during  the  re- 
tures  of  Prof.  Rogers,  he  could  not 
athfully  said  anything  in  disparage- 
the  *  stateliness '  and  *  g^ace '  of  the 
of  Richmond. 

ave  been  betrayed  into  these  criti- 
f  the  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
5  some  of  our  readers  may  seem  friv- 
0  show  that  the  best  tempered  and 
sll-meaning  of  Northern  writers  say 
ly  things  of  us.  We  shall  look  out 
rest  of  this  traveller's  sketches  with 
iterest  to  see  how  he  will  like  the 
ians  and  Georgians  and  the  rest  of  the 
n  people,  tugue  ad  Gangemr^own  to 
isissippi. 

Bmissing  the  subject  for  the  present, 
r  be  permitted  to. express  our  surprise 
porance  of  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 
ifeated  in  his  editorial  remarks  intro- 
these  letters.    He  says-* 

D  aol  knotr  where  to  look  for  an  accarate,  com* 
liiif  if*iii>«  ttatonant  o(faet»,  eoneerniDg  the 
•  floeiil.  cdoemtknial,  religious  and  general  in- 
die Smithera  Btatee.** 


The  following  little  song  is  one  of  Tenny- 
son's most  graceful  and  musical  productions. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  sing  itself :  Mr. 
Vincent  Wallace,  who  has  arranged  it  to 
music,  could  add  nothing  to  its  melody.  Like 
many  other  of  Tennyson's  smaller  pieces,  it 
has  been  leading  a  precarious  life  in  the  cor- 
ners of  newspapers : — we  think  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger  will  thank  us  for  rescuing 
it  from  the  quickly  perishing  columns  of  the 
daily  press.     It  is  styled 

Cradlk  Soifo. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low* 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  tiie  western  sea ; 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  drooping  moon  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me, 
While  my  pretty  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 


Sleep  and  rest,  vleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  oome  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  reft  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  saiU  all  out  of  the  west. 

Under  the  silver  moon, 
Sleep  my  little  one,  sleep  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
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Everybody  who  has  read  the  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers (and  who  has  not  ?)  must  remember  the 
funny  story  of  Sam  Weller  concerning  the 
jailer  of  the  Fleet  who,  having  long  permit- 
ted a  prisoner  to  spend  his  evenings  without 
the  walls,  threatened  once  if  he  didn't  come 
in  earlier  to  lock  him  out  altogether.  A  sim- 
ilar *  yarn*  is  told  of  a  most  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  will  call  the  Major,  once 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  President,  and  the  Major,  not  a 
little  elated  by  his  new  dignity,  invited  some 
friends  to  witness  his  investiture,  which  he 
proposed  to  signalize  by  a  speech  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  establishment.  They  accord- 
ingly accompanied  the  Major  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, in  the  inner  court  of  which  these  in- 
dividuals of  secluded  habits  were  drawn  up 
in  line.  The  Major  stepped  out,  and,  with  a 
graceful  flourish  of  the  hand,  commenced  his 
address.  "Gentlemen! — hem — No,"  said 
he  "you're  not  gentlemen — Fellow-citizens ! 
hem — No  I'll  swear  you're  not  fellow-citi- 
zens— Convicts  f  I  have  just  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  these  United  States, 
Warden  of  this  Penitentiary.  Now  I  wish 
to  say  to  you  that  it  is  my  design  to  have 
everything  conducted  here  in  the  most  or- 
derly manner,  and  I  would  like  you  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  the  first  rascal  of  you 
that  makes  a  fuss  shall  be  kicked  out  of  the 
establiskmad — he  sha'nt  stay  here  at  allV* 


Looking  over  some  English  catalogues  of 
rare  and  curious  books,  sent  to  us  the  other 
day  by  that  excellent  and  intelligent  biblio- 
pole, John  Penington  of  Philadelphia,  our  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  curious  item.  It  as- 
serts a  fact  of  which  we  were  not  before  in- 
formed— 

Sterne'^st  Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy,  2  vols.  12mo.  First 
Editioit,  calf,  \5s,  1768. 

**In  this  copy  there  is  a  very  curious  MS.  note  noticing 
the  aathor^s  death,  18th  March,  1768,  and  that  he  was  bu- 
ried at  Marybone,  but  afterwards  his  corpse  was  taken  up 
hy  persons  employed  hy  the  surffpons,  and  bein^  sent  to 
Cambridsre  was  known  to  the  Profesfior  of  Anatomy  as  it 
lay  in  the  Theatre  ready  for  diKsection.  The  writer  then 
says  the  Rev.  Mr  Green  of  Fering  told  him  that  beinf^  at 
Carobridf;e  a  little  time  aflcr,  he  saw  the  skeleton,  and  had 
this  anecdote,  which  was  iu  tlie  public  papers,  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  Professor.    Alas,  poor  Yorfck!  *' 

If  this  be  true,  in  what  cruel  conflict  does 
it  not  come  with  the  inscription  upon  Sterne's 
tomb — ^Qh  !  molliter  ossa  reguiescani ! 


The  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  has  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  '*  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association"  of  Washington  City,  a  Lecture 
on  the  **  Rule  of  Life,"  which  abounds  in 
striking  thoughts  and  poetic  imagery.  One 
little  passage  on  "  one  little  word"  we  quote 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  of  bachelors 
among  whom  we  have  many  readers : 

"  One  little  word !  How  it  changes  our  destiny— how 
it  controls  our  feelings.  Madame  De  Stael  said,  that  she 
could  never  bear  the  word  "no  more,"  without  beiog 
melted  into  tears.  A  shorter,  simpler  word  than  that  has 
made  many  a  stouter  heart  writhe  in  asony.  Ob,  ye  in- 
credulous bachelors — oh,  ye  men  who  crawl  through  life 
amid  the  d&rkness  and  desolotion  of  your  *'  single  bles- 
sedness," whose  day  is  without  a  sun,  and  whoK  nijht 
without  a  moon,  what  is  it  that  has  brought  you  to  ynar 
wretched  estate  ?  what  is  it  that  has  wrapped  yonr  betrts 
in  the  drapery  of  misery,  and  left  yon  outcasts  upon  the 
beautiful  earth  T  Ah.  there  was  a  day,  (perhaps  it  wa^  a 
night«)  when  you  knelt  at  the  feet  of  some  iroperiooa 
bi.'auty,  and  commencing  with  a  plaintive  atrain,  as  soft 
as  the  moaning  of  Spring's  blandest  zephyr,  told  her  of 
your  love,  and  bent  to  hear  bar  whispered  answer.  The 
liquid  lipH  of  beauty  have  moved.  They  utter  a  rin^le 
word.  If  it  had  been  "yes,**  your  life  would  have  been  a 
)}erpetual  sunshine — every  beautiful  glowing  tint  of  love's 
blue  sky  would  have  been  yours— every  year  of  yourei- 
istence  would  have  been  marked  by  diamond  mile  po$ts, 
each  one  brighter  than  the  last— angel  eyes,  clothed  lu 
human  drapery,  would  have  glanced  upon  you — tuM 
footsteps  pattering  upon  the  floor  would  have  found  tbcir 
echoes  in  your  heart — prattling,  lisping  voices  would  hare 
warbled  for  you  earth*s  sweetest  music — and  when  you 
passed  away,  and  the  soft  tears  of  affection  had  fallea 
upon  the  green  turf  that  covered  you,  the  fragrant  little 
"forget-me-nots,"  called  up  by  those  tears,  would  have 
blossomed  upon  your  grave,  and  men  would  have  written 
for  your  epitaph,  **here  lies  all  that  remains  of  a  devoted 
husband  and  an  aflectionate  father! "  But,  alas!  it  was 
not  "yes,"  that  lady  said;  it  was  a  smaller  word — it  was 
"no/"  and  here  yon  are  this  day,  and  what  are  you* 
Don't  tell  me  that  you  are  happier — that  it  has  saved  yoa 
from  a  load  of  misery— that  it  has  kept  you  from  the  lash- 
ings of  a  shrewish  tongue — that  it  has  given  to  you  the 
comfort  of  a  quiet  home — that  it  has  preserved  you  from 
the  misery  of  a  broken  heart*  If  it  has  done  all  this,  it 
proves  my  theory,  for  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  by 
one  of  tha  smallest  words  ia  the  English  language,  liut 
has  it  aflected  this  for  you  t  When  you  lie  down  to  rrst 
to-night,  ask  your  own  heart  that  question,  and  it  will 
give,  in  a  sadder  and  more  plaintive  lone,  the  same  au- 
swcr  that  the  lady  gave  you — "  Ao/" 


Our  friend,  Mrs.  Stowe,  has  been  lately 
of  infinite  service  to  the  theatres  of  Paris.. 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  dramatized  after  ape-' 
culiarly  French  fashion,  and  made  attractive 
by  plentiful  blue-fire  and  young  ladies  ia 
scanty  muslin,  is  the  last  strong  card  at  ail 
the  chief  places  of  amusement  in  the  French,. 


] 
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polls.     From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
rpresentatioos,  we  should  judge  the  Pa- 
playwrights  have  been  pretty  free  with 
tory.     The  authoress   would  probably 
should  she  vi>i!  the   GaieiSy  her  whole 
inery  turned  Topsy-iyirvy,     George  and 
escape  to  Canada  by  going  down  the 
The   *  property  man'  has  made  this 
of  gauze  to  meander  through  that  land ' 
tehoard,  as  he  had  an  unquestionable 


lintiffs  of  l!cm  ^orks. 


The  War  of  Ormdzd  am)  Ahrimait  15  the  Nikk* 
TEE.vTH  Ckntl'ry.  By  Henry  Winter  Da vif.  Bal- 
timore: James  S.  Waters. 


If  we  were  disponed  to  rap  the  critical  ferule  over  the 
to  do.  although  the  arrangement  of  na-   knuckles  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  have  long  known  and 

admired  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  we  do  not  think  we 

could  be  furnished  with  a  more  provoking  cause  to  do  so, 

than  is  seen  in  the  bizarre  title  of  this  volume.    To  all 

I  for  being  thus  defrauded  of  the  pleas-   ^^"^^  "^  happen  to  be  ignorant  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimnn, 

xcitement  of  the  murder,  are  treated  ^^  »n«iy  «^v  ihut  they  arc  the  impersonation- of  eood  and 

evil  in  the  Pcntiun  mythtilo;;y,  and  that  their  strange 

name**  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Duvi<(  to  symbolize  the 

:  strufigle  between  liberty  and  despotism  in  the  Nineteenth 


IS  somewhat  different.  Uncle  Tom  is 
illed  by  I>»drree,  but  gets  off  with  a  bas- 
j,  and  the  audience,  by  way  of  compen- 


a  bloody  duel  with  rifles,  between  Le- 
and  George  Shelby,  which  winds  up  the 
raj  affair.      ||They  order  these  things  ccn\'"ury;^^o'aVonsidVratio^^^^^^ 

r  Ul  J?  ranCC.  'j'l,g  iJiJq  strikes  us  as  in  bud  tafie  and  especially  ill-suit- 

— ~~"  :  ed  to  an  historical  treatise,  wherein  fanciful  conceits  find 

^re  is  a  rather  pointed  epigram  from  a  no  legitimate  resting  place. 

spondent  who  seems  to  have  *  suffered'       Turning  to  the  volume  itself,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  an 

oull  sermonizing——  eloquent  and  powerfully  drawn  story  of  the  annals  of  Eu- 

,  ,  i_  _^    •       *. »«     i_     1  .     ;  >"«P<*  fro'n  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  assumption  of 

i  long  And  prosy  exhortation  *'  To  need  not  the     ,     ,         •  •  i-     •     1     «      .   %t       •  *>      -      ^ 

-f^-.  ..J  .^«.^  »»  "^®  Irapenal  dignity  by  Louis  Napoleon.    Passing  from  k 

nervous  expositi<m  of  tlie  acts  and  motives  of  the  '  Holy 
Alliance,'  we  arc  carried  into  the  dominions  of  the  parties 
individually,  and  made  to  see  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  led  successively  to  the  outbreaks  in  France,  Po- 
land, Germany  and  Hungary.  Mr.  Davis  shows,  we  think, 
the  highest  qualifications  for  a  historian,  and  no  narrative 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  combines  and  condenses 


I  ef  time  and  sense.' 

Toor  text  and  you  agreed  right  prime. 
Dear  Phil,  in  every  mood  and  tense  *, 
Fw  while  you  paid  no  heed  to  time. 
You  meddled  not  with  things  of  sense. 


a  imosing  little  passage  occurred  a  few 
J  since  at  the  police  court  of  our  city, 
een  our  worthy  Mayor  and  a  country 
leman,  who  had  found  himself,  the  even- 
irevious,  in  a  condition  of  *  gentlemanly* 
nation  and  in  the  watch-house.  Ho  re- 
d  in  a  middle  name,  the  initial  of  which 
"Q,"  and  on  being  asked  what  that  let- 
ood  for,  replied  *  Q-riosity.'  After  some 
imation  the  Mayor  leniently  said  the  of- 
iT  should  be  discharged  if  he  would 
lise  to  amend  and  give  up  the  bottle. 
,"  said  he,  "  I  can  never  think  of  de- 
ttg  that  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebtetl  for 
^^^€ge  of  making  your  Honor's  acquain- 


facts  into  a  more  orderly  arrangement  or  succinct  form. 
The  purpote  of  the  present  volume  seems  to  be  the  incul- 
cation ofthe  doctrine  of  American  intervention  in  European 
aflairs  as  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  spread  of 
despotic  power  in  the  colossal  growth  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Davis  in  all  hie 
conclusions,  we  must  say  he  bears  tho  reader  along  with 
him  irresistibly  upon  the  surge  of  a  rapid  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence. The  concluding  passage  will  perhaps  exhibit 
the  energy  of  his  stylo  as  well  as  any  other  that  we  can 
quote.  It  has  reference  to  the  pari  America  is  to  play 
(according  to  Mr.  Davis)  in  European  politics — 

'*God  does  not  mark  the  future  on  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens or  ofthe  earth.  The  sun  will  not  be  veiled  in  black- 
ness nor  will  the  moon  be  turned  to  blood  that  we  may  be 
warned  ofthe  coming  desolation.  The  day  of  our  deatli 
is  in  no  wi?<e  dill'crcnt  from  the  dav  of  our  birth.    Tho 


e  welcome  to  our  sanctum  the  "Pen  and!l><^"^'^»»  do  not  fr.»wn   when   the  earth  is  stained  with 

ul,"  a  handsome  weekly  journal  of  Cin- }"""*'»"*''""'''»*>'»"""•'""'**  ^"'»  """*"**  ^n^*'"*'^'"^*^*^'^ 
ili.  edited  by  W.  Wallace  Warden,  Esq. !  ^'^^'^  '^"*!  ^' V^"^  "7  iriumpham.    The  flood  rushed  o.^r 

,  *^       J       ...  ,  .. ./   I  an  astonished  world,  invading  the  nuptial  couch  and  the 

cover  IS  adorned  with  an  engraved  title    festive  board.  The  amphitheatre  resounded  with  Iheglad- 


ficant  of  the  aims  of  the  work  itself, 
ispeare  sits  on  one  side  and  Rubens  on 
ither ;  while  upon  a  scroll  above  them 
ascribed  the  names  of  Milton,  Dryden, 
:  and  others.  One  omission  is  unpar- 
ble  in  a  Cincinnati  enterprise.  Why 
d  the  name  of  Bacon  not  appear? 
y  he  should  be  appreciated  in  what  some 
las  called  the  American  /fom-burg. 


iator's  groan  and  the  wild  beast's  yell,  while  the  Lord  of 
Peace  lay  meekly  in  the  manger.  The  great  convulsion 
of  modern  times  broke — like  the  trump  of  Uie  final  day-~ 
on  the  ear  ofthe  tho'iglitless  revellers:  and  tlir  earthquake 
which  lately  covered  Europe  with  ruins,  came  anhernld'* 
ed  save  by  the  preternatural  calm.  One  moment  the  wa- 
ters were  as  glass — the  next  all  foam  and  fury,  kings' 
hearts  failing  them  for  feor,  and  tho  fountains  ofthe  great 
deep  broken  up  to  overwhelm  them. 
•*  No  naan  can  aay  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  -  No 
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man  is  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  Republic, 
who  is  willine;  to  trust  its  fate  to  the  treacherousncss  and 
shifting  chances  of  thr  morrow.  Let  us  be  as  they  who 
watch  for  the  morning. 

"  Whenever  (ho  trumpet  shall  tsound  for  that  judgment 
day,  I  look  to  sdc  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Republic — 
the  tri-color  oi'  the  wct>t — streaming  in  matchlei«s  splendor 
orer  the  banners  of  freedom.  Her  youthful  maturity  has 
waxed  strong  by  the  blessings  of  freedom,  till  now  her 
power  surpasses  that  of  France  when  she  followed  Napo- 
leon  to  Moscow.  Her  children  bless  with  grateful  voices 
the  God  of  their  fathers  whe  gave  them  liberty  to  enjoy, 
to  protect,  to  transmit,  and  to  spread.  They  hail  the  day 
which  summons  them  to  the  field,  and  cheerfully  recog- 
nise the  duty  they  owe  to  the  world  they  have  roused. 
Hy  their  example  has  Europe  been  waked  out  of  sleep  ; 
at  their  voice  hare  her  sons  grasped  the  sword  and  died 
the  death  of  the  free ;  on  them  has  God  conferred  the  pre- 
cious  guardianship  of  the  sacred  fire  ;  and  on  them,  as  on 
the  priests  of  a  holy  religion,  rests  the  high  duty  of  its  pro- 
pagation. They  have  lured  man  from  the  quiet  and  safe 
repose  in  patriarchal  despotism  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
high  destiny,  and  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  to  en- 
joy its  precious  fruits.  On  them  rests  the  great  privilege 
of  rtuccoring  their  offspring  in  the  day  of  its  need  :  of  ad- 
ding the  power  of  arms  to  the  resistless  power  of  their  ex- 
ample: of  proving  that  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  liberty 
IB  equal  to  its  pacific  blessings ;  of  maintaining  in  the  face 
of  fiercest  despots,  the  rights  of  mankind.  Rather  let  the 
pillars  of  the  Republic  shake  to  their  foundations,  and  her 
lofty  battlements  be  overwhelmed,  bearing  with  them  the 
last  hope  of  Liberty  on  earth,  than  that  she  should  falter 
in  the  terrible  hour,  or  swerve  from  the  bloodiest  path  she 
may  be  called  to  tread.  Let  her  sun  sot — if  it  so  please 
God^not  the  pale  shadow  of  its  early  splendor,  dimly 
shlHing  through  a  long  and  languid  twilight,  accompanied 
to  its  rest  by  the  requiem  of  the  night-birds  that  succeed 
to  its  realm — not  thus  be  thy  fall,  O  my  country! — but 
rather  let  her  sun  shining  in  meridian  splendor,  blazing 
at  the  xcnith  in  its  high  calling,  suddenly,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye — when  tho  world  may  no  more  be  free- 
plunge  in  midday  to  endless  night. 

**  So  shall  men,  remembering  thy  greatness,  say  that 
thy  full  was  worthy  of  thy  glory! 


»» 


tions  grrat  and  small.  Homer  never  slept  lor  him,  hs 
was  always  excessively  ^'wide  awake."  This  mimm^ 
tion  exerted  an  unhappy  inflaeoce  on  hii  criticisflM:  vi 
can  find  no  fault  with  them — but  we  find  in  them  no  A^ 
icriiiiinatioii,  no  original  views,  no  new  thoughts  Lroufhl 
!  to  bear  upcm  the  productions  of  his  author.  Tbf  cob- 
mentntor  is  dazzled  by  all  alike  :  the  whole  tissue  iicblh 
of  gold* 

Guizot  has  also  a  profound  respect  and  admintkn  kt 
Shnkspeare :  indeed  a  respect  and  admiration  &r  mh 
profound  than  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  a  FreadiMi 
could  feel ;  but  he  discriminates  largely.  There  an  hm 
some  new  views — wholly  new,  which  is  certainly  iohA 
of  the  first  order  in  a  conuuentator.  We  were  partiealti|f 
struck  with  the  author's  reflections  on  the  bitlorical]rii^ 
or,  as  they  were  callod,  ki§torie» — in  contradistii 
with  the  trafredief  proper,  as  **  Othello,"  ^'Lesi'* 
**  Hamlet."  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
It  is  too  long  to  quote. 

M.  Guizot  displays  an  acquaintance  with  Engliik  Eh 
erature  and  manners  which  we  should  feel  much  sarpriMi 
at  finding  him  possessed  of^  were  he  not  that  woeiMiA 
animal  called  a  Frenchman.  He  has  here  shoam  ataf 
complete  and  accurate  erudition  upon  a  sub}eet 
many  Americans  and  Englishmen  too  know  little 
life  of  England  in  Shakspeare*8  time.  We 
his  essay  to  all  descriptiona  of  readen.  The  style  ii  thi 
same  as  that  of  the  **  History  of  Civilisation"— fbicMib 
flowing,  and  picturesque,  but  running  ererywbeif  ii  te 
generalizing  model.  On  page  15  the  reader  wiO  iid  a 
favorable  specimen.  M.  Guizot  cannot  undantand  llA 
some  subjects  require  yami/tar  treatment:  and  MVMt 
under  any  circumstances,  is  bo  able  to  coroprdNid  ■ 
joke.  See  his  remarkable  account  of  Dckker's  *  OiTa 
llomc-booke,"— which  was  a  pure  satire,  and  wbiA  IL 
Guizot  takes  for  solemn  earnest. 


Shakspkare  and  his  Times.  M.  Guixot.  Now  York : 
Har|>erd&  Brothers.  1852.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

This  work  displays,  in  all  their  full  power,  all  the  ex- 
traordinary generalization  and  philosophic  insight,  for 
which  M.  Guizot  is  remarkable.  We  may  safely  say  that 
his  famous  **  History  of  Civilization"  contains  nothing 
more  profoand  or  striking  than  some  of  the  views  pre- 
sented in  these  criticisms  of  Shakspearc.  No  commenta- 
tor of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  has  taken  at  the 
same  time  such  just  and  enlarged  views  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  greatest  of  all  geniuses.  Hazlitt*s  commen- 
taries on  Shakspenre  are  delightful  reading — full  of  stri- 
king ideas,  original  thoughts ;  and  certainly  no  admirer 
of  the  great  bard  can  find  fault  with  the  tone  of  the  eriti 
cisms.  But  it  is  precisely  herein  that  Hazlitt*s  error  lies. 
His  admiration  for  Sbakspcare  was,  ("not  to  speak  it 
profanely,")  too  great:  doubtless  all  that  he  has  said  of 
tho  author  of  **  Hamlet"  and  **  Othello"  is  just;  but 
8hakspeare  was  too  completely  a  demi-god  to  the  writer: 
be  was  too  wholly  above  and  beyond  human  nature. 
Hazlitt  fell  down  in  absolute  idolatry  before  all  his  crea- 


Pictorial  Field  Book  of  thx  RETOLtmov.  By  Mm 
J,  LoMting.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Uaiptf 
&,  Brothers.    1853.    [Fiom  A.  Morris,  97  Mail  Snob 

As  the  different  numbers  of  this  noble  work  have  9$" 
pearcd,  we  have  called  attention  to  the  originality  of  iH 
plan,  the  grace  and  authenticity  of  its  illuatratiosi  flV 
its  unrivalled  national  interest.  We  confets,  hoeiidl 
that  the  complete  work  now  before  us  more  than 
the  high  idea  we  have  formed  of  its  value  aa  a  Mrial  i 
lication ;  and  we  know  not  which  moat  to 
tistic  skill  or  the  patient  enterprise  of  the  author, 
we  have  a  complete  pictorial  chart  of  the  war  of  I 
olution,  a  complete  portrait-gallery  of  tte  heroes 
martyrs,  and  a  narrative  of  events  full  of  life,  truth 
details.  The  times,  incidents  and  charactera  ef  i 
memorable  days  are  thus  permanently  impreaaed  «■  Ai 
memory,  imagination  and  heart.  The  book  is  a  piliM 
scripture,  and  ere  many  months  will  be  found  en  f«wf 
farm-houso  table  and  in  every  district  and  prirate  librai|« 
It  is  the  picturesque,  the  anecdotical,  the  biQgropUBi' 
story  of  the  Revolution;  it  embalma  ita  apirit, enboAH 
its  facts,  paints  its  scenes.  Mr.  li^twnng  hae  done  inMl 
service  by  rescuing  firom  oblivion  such  an  aonoaat  of  id 
iques,  memorials,  eflSgioe.  Aa  an  artist  and  an  auiha 
he  has  accomplished  an  elaborate  and  moet 
task,  and  the  publishera  have  done  jueike  to  hia 
tion.    We  are  not  sarpriicd  that  the  firM  men  of  IfM 
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mt  •/  ttao  in  oar  caaDtrj,  ban  giToi  u 


■e  ■racoDEdeol  II 
Q  tbeir  pniM  and  libtnll 


o  palrwiK  aa  sulctprua. 


.  will  dcljghl  ulcl  Kniclwrbucken  and  inrorm  ^ouiig 
)« :  tbai*  i«  MDic  plEOMui  goiKi))  in  it  and  uuiiiy  illup 
■lioiH.  Wa  uodeniiauJ  the  niillinc  is  Hr.  Frederic 
Bunderv,  whoK  bnok  un  Luiiduii  wilh  ibe  Miua  deaiGii 


TnCoBPLiTEPomcatWoRBaoF  WiLtimWoM. 
tattK,  Fuel  laartalt.  eir.  tUUrJ  bf  Uinul  lUs 
Fi^awr  -^  Eaglu/i  LUentart  )'■  Die  Cuireratt 
Pti^JilfUa.  fhil«.lel|<hia:Pul.lLsheUby  TrauLu^ 
aJHiTS*.    ISSa.     IFram  A.  Moni»,97M«ia8ireo 

TUi  ia  alloj^ther  lh«  beM  edition  ever  published 
iMiid,  of  Ihe  *oA>  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Lai 
■taol  ofPoetrj.  It  eratiriicM  Ibe  enlirt  poeiical  reman 
rflb.  Lanitate-the  Prelude,  his  Occa-ionnl  (Mo.  < 
^ru,  tu^  etc.  The  nnnie  of  Prof  Reed  a*  Editor  i> 
■Scimi  aMurance  of  the  s«"J  u«te  and  judgmenl  wil 
•kh  ihe  mDieriaLi  of  the  volume  bu«  been  ■rrani.'e. 
*kilf  in  eicellent  niHigrspby  Hill  curomcnd  it  to  all  wl 
Mk  •  fine  bbrary  coiiy  of  Wnrdnwuith'i  Pocuh.  T\ 
liUHlwn,  «abelie*e,haTe  but  receoilj  entered  (lie  tin 
kribtic  &vori  if  lliej  continue  to  brine  o"'  ""=''  •" 


GuiuAtok.    Bg  Oe  AaOiT  of  ■*  llaFtiutliffe," 
NawYort:  Har|iMi.lJnMUer..     IIWL 


n  Blnr 


wuoj.     Snu 


ris,  67  Main  Street. 


EiTR  SnOiltT.  A  Novel  frr 
PabUihcn.  [Fn 
Tbiintoflbeae  onvcU  ia  by  the  oiont  iena>;ranil  tri 
tfibt  (tBiie  antbora  of  England— Mr<.  Hnnb,  whui 
aiH  ia  delineating  cb.racter  ia  only  c<|nalled  by  li 
uMic  charm  with  whirb  ihe  intcala  hor  narraliTe 
far  nlat  the  feeliaga  at  onea  and  chain  attention  to  ti 
■i  C—Hm  Aion  ■■  worthy  of  the  pen  that  wrote  ll 
TnOUMcB'iTalea,aDd  bettor  than  aoma  of  the  i 
ta^iaw  fatioaa  by  Iha  ainM  hand. 
ll  Kuk  Ulewait  then  are  aoDie  Gas  piclitrci  of  ScdIi 

^m»«at  admirably  painted.  The  aiory  ia  true  to  n 
MudiwMdy  told.  Il  ia  worthy  of  iti  preaenteo 
ra  pnUkatioa,  baviag  been  nry  much  adoiired 


TmlmmuMe*  or  Liwt-  By  £.  JU.  Stmll,  auih 
rf"A«ijH«rh«t,"tc.  KewVork.  D.  Appleion 
C«M>y.»OBroadway.  1853.  [Fro>n»uhdL  Woo 
hMH,  139  Main  Strceu 

T^  pnpalar  aulbor  of  Gcrtnidr  and  other  ciccllc 
iT  fclioaa,  esnbining  nneireptionable  raortil  to< 
■rant  of  plot  and  character,  ha«,  in  Ihia  Tolun 
idaoantBrtainiBgaDdinatrucliveaove].  Theito 
bid  and  natDtal ;  Iha  chataclera  are  unoxaggei 
UiWlketOHofllMbDokpure.  It  iianeicellent  bo. 
k*ifc«ardfel*aadltaByoBng.  Tbaaame  publishc 
hnilwJaMimedanry  good  juTOnile  bunk  by  th 
McaMWifctyWMiraadara     Tmata.   Itiicall 

IbTWTdB. 


'ICEKOR,  RitU    It,   FlELDl'  NlW    PUBLIC ATIOMl. 

Every  Iwo  or  three  wcckn  we  liave  the  picosurc  to  ic- 
;ord  Ilio  «|i|ieamiice  uf  nne  of  those  neatly  primed  and 
^haolojy  buulxl  wurka  from  the  |ire>a  nf  Ticknur,  Road 
b.  Firlds  uf  Uoaton,  nrhuic  iriipriul  in  an  onurauce  of  > 
-boice  ■peeiiiien  of  liicrstuie.  Amung  Ibosc  rccrnily  ia- 
lucd  are  leterul  worthy  of  spociai  attenlinn,  and  which 
be  library  of  no  man  ufiatte  ghnuld  be  without.  First 
•e  hare  tinntlier  new  volume  of  lloQuiuci?)', "  E»ay*  im 
be  Pueti,"  the  pniviuuB  rollcctiuni  having  met  with  gnat 
lucecsa.  All  who  hate  read  any  uf  Ihia  nut hor'adescrlp- 
iie  pupors,  will  eagerly  poivcaa  themaelvja  nf  a  ael  of 
ienrti>lirring  natralivc  piucCK — perbapn  the  mixicharac- 
criblic  ruiauoiiuaK  of  Uc  Uuincoy'a  geoiiia.  Tbey  eo- 
:hain  tlic  iulellcct  and  ayni|iutbivi  with  a  inagic  r|wll. 
In  addition  to  tlila  (u:i:eptiible  biiuk,  wa  have  fruui  the 
laine  source,  a  new  work  ou  Spiiin,  from  tlie  pen  of  S. 
I'cackle  Wullid,  Efiq.,  uf  KHlLiii.ute, wUiuli  i»  likely  tawjn 
I  large  popularity.  Sir.  WiUlia  ia  a  haiaheil  Bchntnr,  wliu 
laa  made  the  alurii'd  land  uf  tlto  C'aiii)H-iidur  n  ijKci- 
jliti,  and  by  long  iludy  ofita  litcnlure  and  t'r>-i|ueni  pil- 
•rhnngea  to  ile  claaak  luealitk'a  hua  bwumc  oiitirrly  fu- 
iiilinr  with  ihu  genius  uud  inaiiiuLionii  of  tlic  country. 
Sutuo  of  bis  earlieet  reacarvhes  irilu  I'a^lilian  lore  adorn- 
kl  the  pagea  of  the  Moaaeuger,  and  of  a  rornwr  work  on- 
[jllcd  "Ciliinjiscs  uf  SpniD."  we  biid  occaatiin  to  apaak  in 
leruii  of  warm  comtnendatiun.  No  Ibrci^i  land  can  now 
Imi  io  undeniandingly  aiudied  by  ihn  Eg|;lisb  reader  ta 
Spain  in  the  pace*  of  Borrow,  Ford  and  Wallia. 

Another  recent  pubUcalioo  of  .Ueaara.  Ticknor  &  Co., 
la  a  novel  by  IhaauthDiof'  Mary  Barton,'  wilh  tho  simpla 
title  of"  Aait."  It  iaau  afiectingrtory  ofiiu  andabaioe 
and  expiation  aad  atoneuii'nl,  whereby  tho  author  would 
aeem  to  aim  at  bringing  hersplfwjihin  the  class  ofTcltgioua 
noieliala.  Our  limit*  do  not  admit  of  our  giving  even  an 
Dutlins  of  the  Damtire:  we  may  thercfurc  eontent  our- 
aelvea  with  aaying  that,  toaoine  extent,  it  ia  a  n-iietitionof 
ilie  repentant  Magdalen e, exec uteil  with  delicacy,  eameat- 
neaa  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  lighter  charnclcrr,  dcxign- 
ed  IO  relieve  the  pain  which  the  talo  if>  calculated  to  giva 
ihc  aympalhvtic  reader,  arc  iidniirahly  drciwo.  and  remind 
us  oftho  blunt,  honeai  and  ludicraue  figures  in  the  Flem- 
iah  achoul  of  painting.  Alt  these  woika  ore  for  tale  by 
A.  Monis. 


whose 


■  Jfifttftf  il  ihs  qnaint  title  of  a  m 
M«Ut  piMM  «(lhu  cilj,  WW  in  pnL.. 


«ir,  for 

now  ibai  Napoleon  lfpiiit,iht  new  Emperor, is  occupy- 
ing so  lu-ge  a  apnea  in  theeyoSDribe  world.  O'Mrara 
waa  laat  gettinj;  out  of  print,  and  was  Id  be  fiiuad  only  in 
larse  libraries,  when  liedfield  wiaely  dctenniiird  to  place 
it  within  tho  reach  of  every  body.  A  new  huok  from  the 
author  i>f  IIm  SMg  of  W»r4i  \»  pomothia  j  to  bo  patcful 
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for.  We  have  it  here  under  the  title  of  the  Lesaoas  in 
Praverba,  Mr.  Trench  will  derive  additional  fame  as  a 
scholar  from  hie  agreeable  researches  into  proverbial  love. 
His  lectures  might  well  be  styled  **  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy," if  Tupper  had  not  rendered  that  phrase  odious  in 
all  ears.  The  Speeche*  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
in  two  handsome  volumes  in  another  benefaction  of  Mr. 
Redfield.  Sparkling  and  antithetical  as  his  Essoys  and 
specious  as  some  passages  in  his  History,  these  forensic 
displays  of  Macaulay  will  take  their  place  among  the 
classic  Orations  of  England's  eloquent  Statesmen  of  all 
time. 

Macaulay  is  indeed  a  marvel.  At  once  the  most  ver- 
satile  and  the  most  similar  of  writer?,  he  now  delights  us 
with  a  bit  of  exquisite  versification,  and  now  bears  us  up 
on  the  tide  of  an  impassioned  rhetoric,  thundering  in  the 
Senate  house  or  whispering  in  the  vale  of  Tempo,  yet 
Macaulay  still,  unmistakable  Macaulay — toujour^  ie 
mime, 

J.'  W.  Randolph  has  all  these  works  for  sale. 


From  Messrs.  G.  M.  West  &,  Brother,  we  have  received 
two  recent  English  publications  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Ingram.  Cooke  6l  Co.,  the  well  known  publishers 
of  the  lUuttrated  London  Libntry.  One  of  these,  a  large 
and  well  printed  octavo,  is  a  popular  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  spirited  wood-cuts  of  passages  in  his 
eventful  career.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  H.  Stocqueler, 
Esq.,  a  military  writer  of  some  reputation.  The  narra- 
tive seems  to  us  perspicuously  drawn,  though  with  that 
intense  admiration  of  the  subject  almost  amounting  to 
idolatry,  which  makes  every  Englishman  blind  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  The  work  when 
completed,  will  be  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is 
now  before  us.  The  other  work  is  a  charming  little  series 
of  American  Sketches  by  Sealsfield,  the  German  writer 
whose  sudden  appearance  in  literature,  some  years 
since,  was  attended  with  so  much  eelat.  It  is  adorned 
with  several  capital  engravings  on  wood. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  sent  us  two  otlter  recent  English 
books  from  the  press  of  Bohn.  They  belong  respectively 
Co  the  Standard  and  Clatsical  Libraries  oC  that  enter- 
prising publisher,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  large  class 
of  readers  who  have  already  stocked  their  shelves  with 
the  former  issues.  In  one  of  these  books,  three  Roman 
historians  are  translated  together — Sallust,  Florus  and 
Paterculus:  in  the  otlter  we  are  presented  with  M.  Gui- 
sot's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Representative  Govern* 
ment. 

Messrs.  Bangs,  Bros.  &,  Co.,  are  the  American  agents 
of  both  Ingram,  Cooke  6b  Co.,  and  Bohn,  and  are  ready  to 
fill  any  orders  addressed  to  their  warehouse  in  Pork  Row, 
New  York. 


Tbx  Lifk  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by 
Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  IV?  New 
York.    Harper  6l  Brothers.    lSd3. 

Livxs  or  THE  Qdesits  of  Scotland.  By  Agnet  Strick- 
land. Vol.  III.  Same  Publishers.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Chambers'  edition  of  Bums  and 
the  third  of  Agnes  Strickland's  Lires  of  the  Queens  of 


Scotland  have  just  appeared.  We  haTe  commended 
both  works  as  excellent  specimens  of  biographical  and 
critical  writing,  and  they  have  already  a  standard  char- 
acter. The  new  volumes  of  the  royal  memoirs  are  writ* 
ten  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  taste  and  careful  re- 
search as  their  predecessors ,  while  Chambers'  edition  of 
the  Scutch  poet  has  superseded  all  others  on  account  of 
its  completeness. 


Miseries  of  Human  Life.  New  York :  Geo.  P.  Pat- 
nam  6c.  Co.  10  Park  Place.  1853.  [From  A.  Morris, 
87  Main  Street. 

This  book  is  well  entitled  *  an  old  friend  in  a  new  drc^s.* 
It  is  very  amusing,  and  we  advise  all  troubled  with  the 
blue-devils  to  read  it.  The  wood  cuts  ore  as  clear  as  ibcy 
are  funny ;  the  quotations  apt,  and  the  dialogue  full  of 
repartee  and  suggestion.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  and 
bound. 


Among  the  pleasantest  of  our  exchanges  is  the  LUera- 
ry  World.  Decided  as  has  been  the  successof  this  jour 
nal,  we  think  it  would  circulate  more  extensively,  if  the 
fact  were  generally  known,  tliat  besides  being  the  ^ery 
best  compendium  of  literary  iutelligence  published  in  the 
country,  it  is  always  filled  with  racy  and  agreeable  criti- 
cisms,  sketches  and  essays.  In  reading  the  edilohai», 
one  feels  the  comfortable  assurance  of, communing  nith 
sensible  men  who  know  what  they  have  to  sary  and  how 
most  delightfully  to  say  it. 


An  excellent  reprint  of  **  Household  Words  by  Charles 
Dickens,**  is  issued  by  McElrath  &  Lord  of  New  York, 
at  the  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  a  year.  It 
is  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  English  journal,  and  contains 
in  addition  thereto,  a  summary  of  American  news  done 
by  a  skilful  hand. 


De  BovPb  Review  for  1853  presents  a  greatly  improved 
appearance ;  the  en  terprising  proprietor  having  brougtt 
it  out  in  new  and  larger  type.  No  work  in  this  coauiiy 
deserves  greater  success  than  this,  and  simple  justice  i 
its  claims  on  the  part  of  the  South  would  place  it  upoDl 
basis  uf  enduring  prosperity.  Apropos  of  this,  wc  cano 
resist  again  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tM 
Indvttrial  Retoureet  of  the  South  and  H>sl  compiled  hf 
De  Bow.  It  may  be  found  at  all  the  large  book  stores 
the  United  States,  and  J.  W.  Randolph  and  A.  Morril 
have  it  for  sale  in  Richmond. 


We  continue  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Nash  &  W« 
house  the  Foreign   Reviews   and   Blackwood. 
Novel"  is  at  lost  completed — we  record  the  fact  withs< 
row,  for  the  sweet  satisfaction,  derived  from  its  mosi 
perusal,  had  grown  to  be  a  craving  of  our  intellt^ctui 
nature,  and  what  to  do  now,  without  our  regular  coi 
munings  with  Riccabocca  and  Violante  and  Harley  L*l 
trange  and  Leonard,  we  know  not. 
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CHARITY  WHICH  DOES  NOT  BEGIN  AT 

HOME.^ 

M— Daddy,  Sam's  been  stealin'  lots  o' 
ngarfrom  the  great  China-dish. 

Daddy,  (much  affected  at  hearing  of  Sam^s 
kmoraiity.)  Lord  pity  the  wickedness  of  this 
world !    But  are  you  sure  of  it,  Bob  ? 

Bob, — Sure  on  it !     That  I  is.     I  seen  him 
4othe  darned  wicked  thing  with  my  ownj 
cjes,  Dad;  and   I  knows  it  was  no  sham, ; 
'cue  I  gin  him  one  o'  my  old  marbles,  and ! 
I  promised  him  not  to  make  a  fuss  about  it, 
Hid  then  he  gin  me  one-half  o'  the  swcet- 
oin'.    Lor'  Dad,  did  you  think  Sam  was  so 
wicked?     It  hurts  my  feelins  mightily  to' 
ttink  on't,  and  I  hopes  the  Almighty  will 
punish  him  like  all  fire." 

Did,  absorbed  in  meditation,  perhaps  upon 
tbe  wickedness  of  the  age,  forgets  to  give 
Bob  any  answer  to  his  last  pious  reflection 
Bpoa  Bob's  misconduct. 

Now  it  would  seem  in  Mr.  John  Bull's 

-  flpinioD,  Uncle  Sam  has  been  stealing  tlie 

;  ngv,  i.  e.,  he  has  been,  and  is,  according  to 

Joho.  indulging  himself  in  the  dolcefarniente 

\  of  luxurious  idleness,  making  black  fingers 

,  work  for  him,  and  Mr.  John's  feelins  are 

lughtily  hurt  to  think  on't.     He  is  telling 

Old  of  it  every  hour  of  the  day ;  now  bel- 

lovittg  and  now  whining  out  his  dolefuls  for 

k  benefit  and  information  of  the  doubting 

Vodd.    Sam  is  at  the  sugar,  and  there's  no 

ikm  about  it,  and  John  most  righteously 

fc^wi  to  see  him  yet  get  "  all  fire"  to  pay 

>f  the  enjoyment. 

Dear  philanthropic  brother  John,   ought 
}M  not  to  remember  that  you  have  had  your 
■kare  of  the   "  swectenin'  ?"     Are  you  not 
indeed  daily  licking  your  lips  under  the  en- 
joyment?   Do  penance,  dear  brother.    At 


*Bbekvooii*s  Magazine,  January,  1853:   Article— 
"Skfcnr  and  the  Slave  i'ower  in  the  United  States  of 


ft 


Review,  Janaary,  1853:  Article — ^''Amcr- 
Slavery  and  Emaneipatum  by  tlie  Free  States.' 


least  deny  yourself  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  results  of  this  iniquity.  Touch  not 
our  sugar,  brother :  let  your  lords  and  ladies 
"  do  their  meetings"  without  WieiT  sweetenin\ 
Touch  not  our  cotton,  brother :  let  your  man- 
ufacturers go  starve ;  let  your  empty  ships 
return  to  rot  in  your  docks.  Taste  not  the 
sweeienin* ;  and  then  if  you  have  time  and  dis- 
position for  the  amusement,  you  may  with 
more  show  of  justice  pitch  **  all  fire"  at  the 
guilty  Sam. 

Fanaticism  is  a  horse  apt  enough  to  take 
the  bit  in  its  teeth  ;  but  the  rabid  madness 
which  is  at  present  instilling  itself,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  veins  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  no  longer  simple  fanaticism,  but  a 
death-spreading  poison.  The  mad-dog  is 
loose !  or,  rather  the  slow  aspic  is  hissing  at 
your  ears.     Sleepers,  for  your  lives,  awake  ! 

What  do  these  people  mean  ? — Is  this  all 
talk  or  earnest  ?  Do  they  really,  seriously, 
wish  to  abolish  slavery  ?  Scarcely ;  and  yet 
what  mean  these  constantly  renewed  at- 
tacks ?  On  they  come,  in  spite  of  argument, 
reasoning,  entreaty.  Another  and  another 
and  another !  It  seems  as  though  the  line 
would  indeed  "  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom."  And  worse  than  the  worst  of  Egypt's 
plagues,  the  furrow  of  its  track  is  sweeping 
desolation.  Piled  upon  the  heap  of  similar 
offerings  to  their  goddess  of  Reason,  (rather 
is  it  not  Unreason  ?)  the  January  number  of 
Blackwood  throws  in  its  mite  of  folly.  Let 
us,  (although  weary  of  similar  tasks,)  glance 
at  its  arguments. 

"  The  cotton-shrub  which  seventy  years 
ago  was  grown  only  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity, 
yields  now  to  the  United  States  an  amount  of 
exportable  produce  which,  in  the  year  end- 
ing with  June,  1850,  amounted  to  seventy- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  from  thirty 
to  forty  milliona|Were  clear  profit  to  the  coun- 
try. With  ita  increased  growth  has  sprung 
up  that  mercantile  navy,  which  now  waves 
its  stripes  and  stars  over  every  sea,  and 
that  foreign  influence  which  has  placed  the 
internal  peace,  we  may  say  the  subsist- 
ence  of  millions,  in   every   manufacturing 
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country  in  Europe,  within  the  power  of  an 
oligarchy  of  planters." 

Leaving  out  the  side  hit  at  the  ''oligarchy 
of  planters/'  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
excite  democratic  jealousies,  (not  a  very 
wise  stroke  by-the-way  for  an  English  tory,) 
would  any  body  believe  that  the  above  ex- 
tract was  taken  from  a  bitter,  anti-slavery 
article  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
whose  education  has  passed  the  first  ten 
pages  of  his  spelling-bopk,  is  fool  enough  to 
imagine  that  American  cotton  can  be  pro- 
duced without  negro-labour  in  a  region  Vrhere, 
as  the  reviewer  tells  us,  (in  perhaps  rather 
stronger  terms  than  are  literally  true,)  that 

"  The  climate  in  the  hot  season  is  rife  with 
fever  and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
white  man." 

We  give  his  own  words  to  prove  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  crop  is  thus 
dependent  upon  negro-labour.  How  incapa- 
ble the  negro  is  of  managing  his  own  labour 
without  white  superintendence,  is  made  suf- 
ficiently evident  by  the  history  and  habits  of 
his  race  for  four  thousand  years  back.  Vainly 
has  modern  effort  endeavored  to  put  him  on 
another  footing.  A  glance  at  St.  Domingo 
and  Jamaica  sufficiently  proves  the  futility 
of  such  e^rts.  Luxuriant  deserts,  these 
islands  stand  before  us,  showing,  like  tattered 
robes  of  royalty,  the  soiled  but  costly  vestiges 
of  what  they  have  been.  Thus,  then,  the 
reviewer  tells  us  in  almost  so  many  words, 
that  the  cotton  crop  is  dependent  t^on  the  in- 
itituticn  of  slavery.  He  teUs  us  that  this 
crop  gives  to  the  United  States  an  immense 
revenue^  and  an  almost  boundless  foreign  in- 
fiuence.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  internal  peace  and  to  the  subsistence  of 
millions  in  every  manttfactttring  country  in 
Europe,  and  with  the  same  breath  exclaims, 
aboHsh  it !  abolish  it ! 

Once  in  the  history  of  the  world  we  have 
heard  the  insane  cry,  "  Crucify  him!  Crucify 
him!**  and  the  good  and  the  holy,  the  just 
and  the  pure,  blown  upon  by  the  popular 
breath,  misrepresented  by  envy  and  bigotry, 
was  adjudged  vile  and  iniquitous !  Ye  zeal- 
ots of  progress  beware  that  in  your  folly,  ye 
crucify  not  again  the  spirit  of  Wisdom,  the 
incarnate  good !  God  breathes  throughout 
his  universe  the  beautiful  law  of  order :  cer- 


tain beings  to  certain  ends.    Such  is  the  in- 
variable and  regulating  influence  of  creation. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  lesson  to  read  the 
mystery  of  God,  and  ofttimes  the  object  and 
destiny  of  the  creature  is  a  long  time  in  de- 
veloping itself  to  human  intellects.     Once 
developed,   however,  how  beautifully  does 
God^M  system  justify  itself  to  the  querulous 
fault-finder!     The  useless  becomes  useful; 
the  lawless  falls  into  order;  the  supposed 
deformity  proves  itself  beautiful,  and  Reason 
learns  to  worship  and  adore  the  over-ruling 
power  which  it  dared  to  dispute.      Certain 
beings  to  certain  ends.     God  has  do  higher 
law  in  sublunary  things,  and  stamped  upon 
creation,  its  beautiful  effects  are  daily  more 
and  more  developing  themselves.     Herein 
consists  the  world's  true  progress.     *'  Obey 
and  live."     Man's  reason  is  given  him  to 
find  the   way  which  Omniscience  points; 
never  to  create  a  newer  track.     Its  piddling 
efforts  to  clear  for  itself  a  way  in  opposition 
to  the  Almighty  rule  of  order,  produce  those 
mighty  cataclysms  in  the  moral  world  at 
which  we  gaze  and  shudder.     Blind  moles  ! 
thinking  to  build  their  tiny  homes,  how  often 
have  men  shaken  down  over  their  own  head^ 
the  magnificent  structures  of  ages  !     Such  a 
work  is  now  going  on  in  this  grubbing  about 
the  foundations  of  negro-slavery.      God  has 
made  this  world  for  use.     The  alluvial  soil 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as,  no  doubt, 
the  ice-bound  rocks  of  those  polar  re^oas, 
of  which  as  yet  we  read  not  the  destinv. 
have  their  use  and  object.     Our  destiny  is 
at  present  plainly  enough  marked.     Cotton, 
the  great  peace-maker  of  the  world,  the  des^ 
tined  civilizer  of  unexplored  realms,  the  link 
of  nations, — cotton  is  our  destiny.   The  negrc 
only  can  cultivate  cotton.     He  cannot  culti* 
vate  it  without  the  white  man's  rule.    Then* 
with  the  white  man's  rule,  cultivate  it  h( 
must, — cultivate  it  he  will, — in  spite  of  lordi 
and  ladies,  North -Britishers  and  Blackwoodsj 
All  the  fashionable  twaddle,  now  so  preva 
lent  about "  free  and  equal,"  "  human  rights,' 
"the  dignity  of  man,"  &c.,  must  give  wal 
to  the  stringent  laws  of  nature.      Certa^ 
beings  to  certain  ends.    The  man  and  womai 
are  not  equal.     They  are  different,  and  ere 
ated  to  different  purposes  and  different  end^ 
The  white  man  and  the  negro  are  not  equa^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  Coolie  subject  ai 
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not  equal ;  the  philosopher  and  the  idiot  are 
not  eqail ;  the  sage  and  the  madman  are  not 
equal  :*-ftll  have  their  destiny  in  life— all, 
no  doubt,  far  beyond  the  perception  of  our 
feeble  faculties,  contribute  to  the  working 
out  of  some  useful  purpose  in  an  all-wise 
fvsteffl  of  creation :  but  all  are  different. 
Some  must  rule  and  some  must  submit. 
Equality  is  simply  anarchy.  At  certain  pe- 
riods of  excitement,  society,  or  at  least  an 
active  portion  of  it,  has  been  frequently 
seized  with  a  kind  of  intermittent  delirium 
ibr  progress ;  and  in  the  wild  struggles  of  its 
JBamac  efforts  tramples  under  foot  the  very 
<^ject  at  which  it  aims.  Through  such  a 
phase  we  are  now  passing,  and  "  negro-ma- 
m"  is  decidedly  at  this  crisis  the  prominent 
form  of  disease ;  a  form  more  virulent  than 
any  heretofore  exhibited.  The  inventors  and 
propagatcnrs  of  philanthropic  aphorisms  have 
c^sestbeen  confined  in  their  aspirations  to  a 
e^  Utopia.  £ven  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  pre- 
sume, would  have  been  strangely  startled,  if 
in  his  own  dream-land  some  big  **  Daddy 
Cii£»e"  had  come  forward  to  claim  a  promi- 
Bent  position.  Until  the  last  half-century, 
the  negro  has,  as  a  people,  been  literally  un- 
known in  the  civilized  world,  and  still  in  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  imknown.  Men  have 
been  legislated  for  on  one  broad  principle,  as 
though  aQ  men  were  white  men ;  and  herein 
lies  the  blunder  of  European  philanthropists. 
Thej  know  nothing  of  the  negro,  and  persist 
in  regarding  him  as  a  black  white-man .  They 
uJk  of  '<the  prejudices  of  colour,"  as  though 
ia  cdour  lay  the  material  difference  between 
the  races,  and  wish  to  legislate  and  to  force 
^  to  legislate  according  to  the  wild  results 
<^  their  own  ignorant  speculations  upon  the 
^fiural  nature  of  man,  entirely  ignoring  all 
abstract  differences  of  race.  The  negro  is 
certainly  a  man ;  but  as  certainly  and  most 
tophatically  not  a  white  man  with  a  black 
^^k ;  and  no  individual  or  people  who  has 
Qot  habitually  associated  with  him  and  stu- 
died Imn  in  his  habits  and  nature,  can  be  in 
MT  way  fitted  to  legislate  for  him.  We  de- 
fend the  system  of  African  slavery  as  exist- 
ing among  us,  not  upon  the  ground  of  tempo- 
^^  fJ:pedieney,  but  as  9,  fixed  and  permanent 
^ctmij/  from  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  men,  as  exhibited  in  their  varieties 
^  race.    Negro-slavery  is  only  destined  to 


die  out  upon  this  ccmtinent,  when  God  des- 
tines the  race  also  to  die  out  from  among  us. 
Then,  and  no  sooner,  will  the  negro  be  left, 
(the  melancholy  refuse  of  a  society  to  which 
his  existence  has  become  a  burden,)  to  pass 
away  as  the  red  man  has  passed  before  him. 
In  the  mean  time  his  comfort  and  safety 
are  in  slavery,  and  like  every  creation  of 
God,  he  is  beautifully  fitted  to  his  intended 
position.  In  every  characteristic  of  mind 
and  body  he  is  suited  to  it.  To  him,  bodily 
comfort  is  the  height  of  enjoyment.  The 
liberty  for  which  the  white  man  longs,  the 
negro  never  dreams  of.  The  rights  for  which 
the  white  roan  dies,  the  negro  cannot  com- 
prehend. He  may  be  made  discontented 
by  injudicious  interference,  but  enlightened 
upon  any  abstract  point  of  human  rights,  he 
cannot  be ;  his  nature  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  necessary  impulses  and  trains  of  thought. 
In  the  drawing  up  of  our  American  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  negro  was  evi- 
dently  considered  as  not  a  man^  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  *'man"  is  there  used. 
"  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal"  evidently 
meant  all  white  men,  all  men  of  our  own 
race,  possessing  our  instincts  and  our  incli- 
nations, are  born  free  and  equal.  Our  fore- 
fathers no  more  thought  of  including  the 
negro  in  their  acceptation  of  the  word  man, 
than  they  were  prepared  for  a  similar  admis- 
sion of  the  word  female-man,  as  is  now 
and  with  equal  plausibility  claimed  by  our 
progressive  ladies.  The  assumed  position 
of  equality  even  in  the  limited  sense  which 
we  adopt  is  plainly  a  false  one.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  equality  possible  or  desi- 
rable among  the  masses  of  society.  Differ- 
ences and  grades  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
individuals.  But  such  we  may  presume  to 
have  been  the  interpretation,  which  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  struggle  for  disfranchise- 
ment from  foreign  bondage,  our  ancestors 
put  upon  these  words.  They  claimed  liberty 
for  themselves,  but  certainly  not  for  tbeir 
slaves.  Nothing  but  wilful  perversion,  or 
idiotic  imbecility,  could  suppose  any  appli- 
cation of  the  words  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  include  the  negro ;  when,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  signing  of  the  declaration  the 
larger  number  of  its  subscribers  and  their 
constituents  were  holding  property  in  slaves, 
and  so  little  thinking  of  abandoning  it,  that 
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in  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  every 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  perpetuation 
and  security  of  the  institution. 

The  Blackwood  reviewer  goes  on,  in  direct 
contradiction  of  his  own  above-quoted  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  immense  prosperity 
accruing  to  the  United  States  from  our  in- 
stitution of  negro-slavery,  to  prove  by  argu- 
ment, the  degradation  and  general  condition 
of  pining  degeneracy  which  it  entails  upon 
the  slave-holding  States.  It  does  appear  to 
us  that  these  two  results  are  so  palpably  in- 
compatible, as  to  bear  upon  their  face  the 
stamp  of  irrationality.  How  can  the  degra- 
dation, the  semi-prostration  of  one-half,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  a  country  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  ?  Let  us,  how- 
ever, one  by  one,  meet  the  statements  by 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  we  are  suf- 
fering under  a  Providential  dispensation. 
"  The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

First :  this  retribution  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  our  negroes  are  in  the  course  of  nature 
increasing,  and  thus,  although  the  immense 
influx  of  immigration  causes  the  white  pop- 
ulation to  increase  still  more  rapidly,  the 
slave  power  is,  by  a  very  curious  non  seqtd' 
iWy  becoming  proportionably  stronger  in  all 
governmental  questions,  and  the  slaves  them- 
selves will,  in  ten  years  more,  become  so 
numerous  and  dangerous,  that  ''  having  the 
best  blood  of  the  States*  flowing  in  their 
veins,  and  all  their  interests,  hopes  and  as- 
pirations opposed  to  those  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation," they  will  be  disposed  and  able  to 
eat  up  their  masters,  or  perform  some  other 
such  terrible  operation.  Their  masters  mean- 
while, "  with  the  constant  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion" before  their  eyes,  are  already  fright- 
ened half  out  of  their  senses,  and  by  way  of 
soothing  the  irritated  slave,  amuse  them- 
selves with  various  acts  of  wanton  cruelty, 
which  will  of  course  increase  in  number  and 
atrocity,  in  equal  proportion  with  their  in- 
creasing trepidations.  Therefore  the  slave 
States  are  ardently  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  Union  intact,  and  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  induce  them  to  leave  it,  they  thus  put  it 

*  This  constantly  repeated  slander  is  about  as  true  as 
it  would  be  to  assert  that  the  brothels  of  England  are  the 
regular  and  habitual  resort  of  all  that  is  highest  and  no- 
blest in  the  land. 


in  perpetual  danger  of  dissolution,  (thne 
paradoxes  cost  nothing  to  our  reviewer,)  tni 
because  it  is  so  important  to  them  in  thdr 
enfeebled  and  perilous  situation  to  keepopim 
good  terms  with  the  more  powerful  free 
States,  they  constantly  ride  over  them,  iirilli 
an  outrageous  assumption  of  power,  "  oon- 
trolling  cabinets,  influencing  diplomacy,  and 
determining  the  public  choice  for  all  the 
great  offices  of  State." 

We  have  no  argument  to  combat  here. 
The  reviewer  saves  us  the  trouble,  and  ta 
fast  as  he  raises  a  difficulty,  most  obS- 
gingly  knocks  it  down  for  us.  The  thing 
is  black  because  it  is  white,  is  the  amoiuit  of 
his  reasoning.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  ovk 
two  circumstances  in  which  he  says, 

"  We  seem  to  perceive  the  finger  of  Pror- 
idence  manifestly  interfering  to  maintain  fir 
the  present  and  extend  this  melancholj  in- 
stitution." 

The  finger  of  Providence   mamfuUynr 
terferes  to  maintain   slavery,  but  the  wiNt 
reviewer  knows  better  than  Providence,  nd 
condemns    it    as   a  melancholy  inHiJMml 
One  of  these  circumstances  he  calls  the  x^ 
jection  of  the  bill  reported  to  the  Congres 
of  the  confederation  in  1781  to  exclude  alip 
very  from  the  territory  then  ceded  by  Vi^ 
ginia  to  the  United  States.     The  other  is  tie 
immense  increase  of  the  annual  cotton  piO" 
duce  which  has  in  the  space  of  about  siil^ 
years    passed    from    one   million  to  about 
1,500,000,000  and  made  "the  subsistence cf 
millions"  dependent  upgn  its  continued  {VQ- 
duction.     "  God  saw  that  it  was  good"  anl 
blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  even  to  tht 
whole  world,  from  land  to  land,  andfhtt 
generation  to  generation.     But  the  quick  ejH 
of  our  reviewer  detects    this    Providentiil 
blunder,  and,  as  our  Daddy  Guffee,  (head* 
man  and  superintendant  of  our  little  realfl 
of  negrodom,)  remarks  with  regard  to  aonic 
lesser  concerns,  he  will  electrify*  things  aai 
set  all  right  without  troubling  Mdssa  to  kwl 
into  it  farther.     Whitney  invented  his  call 
ton-gin,  Arkwright  his  spinning-roller,  id 
Cartwright  his  power-loom;  and,  says  H 
reviewer, 

''  Each  of  these  machines  removed  obat 
cles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  increas 

*  Probably  the  good  old  man  means  rectifj. 
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consumption  of  cottoiii  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  a  species  of  cultivation  by  which  it 
b  mteoded  that  slaves  should  be  multiplied, 
and  slavery  itself  extended  over  new  do- 
minions." 

It  was  so  intended;  but  decidedly  Maesa^s 
intentioos  need  eleetrifyingj  and  so  we  are 
set  to  hunt  up  some  ''  mysterious  end"  to  all 
this  prosperity. 

"  Is  another  Toussaint  to  arise,  more  pale- 
faced  than  the  first,  the  descendant  of  a 
Washmo;t(Hi,  or  inheriting  in  his  mixed  blood 
the  spint  ojf  a  Jefierson,  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  his  race?" 

Trulj  if  the  prayers  of  these  righteous 
ones  could  induce  such  an  end,  we  would 
not  doubt  their  charitable  interference  to 
bring  "  ailjire"  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  any 
land  of  a  Toussaint  black,  white,  or  yellow. 
But  let  them  beware  of  their  own  millions, 
who  are  confessedly,  by  their  own  showing, 
to  be  thus  turned  starving  upon  the  world. 
May  the  Almighty  £nd  no  avenger  of  his 
outraged  laws  among  them?  Too  soon,  oh! 
niost  righteous  Pharisees,  do  you  congratu- 
late yourselves  upon  the  "  gracious  interfer 
ference  by  which  Great  Britain  has  been  dis- 
posed to  shake  herself  wholly  free  from  the 
riJe  contamination." 

Free  she  is  not.  If  there  be  blood  upon 
our  robes,  the  sprinkling  of  it  has  fallen 
largely  upon  hers-  Free  she  is  not,  and  if 
slaTery  be  the  blight,  the  canker  and  the 
contamination  which  you  state  it,  £ngland 
Kke  us,  lives  upon  its  produce,  England 
Jike  us,  starves  in  its  extinction ;  England 
^e  us,  triple-dyed  in  her  own  blood,  must 
^Jf,  (if  it  ever  comes,)  the  successful  end  of 
these  machinations.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  can  never  be.  Our  faith  in  the  all- 
perrading  rule  of  order  which  governs  na- 
ture is  strong.  God  has  so  made  the  negro 
that  even  these  mischievous  promptings  can- 
flot  drive  him  to  the  end  so  anxiously  antici- 
pated by  reformers.  He  clings  to  the  bonds 
^hich  nature  has  fitted  him  to  wear.  Hor- 
^T>le  instances  of  individual  or  limited  mur- 
^w  and  insurrection  may  occur,  but  the  trag- 
^y  of  St.  Domingo,  (planned  and  excited  as 
it  was  by  whites,  not  blacks,)  can  never  be 
re-enacted  on  a  larger  scale.  As  a  nation 
the  negro  will  continue  in  slavery ;  and  the 
^3^J  permanent  effect  of  this  injudicious  in- 


terference, if  it  takes  effect  at  all,  mast  be 
to  painfully  tighten  the  shackles  which  now 
lie  loose  and  easy  upon  the  nnchafed  limbs 
of  this  destined  victim  to  philanthropic  sen- 
timentality.    Our  reviewer  continues — 

"  A  second  form  of  this  retribution  is  seen 
in  the  influence  which  slavery  already  ex- 
ercises over  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  corrupter  of  morals, 
both  national  and  individual ;  an  enemy  to 
knowledge  ;  a  barrier  to  progress ;  a  paraly- 
ser of  industry ;  a  perverter  of  religion ;  a 
despiser  of  the  restraints  of  law ;  an  enemy 
to  just  social  legislation;  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  unjust  social  prejudice.'* 

**  Whew-ew!  why  here  are  a  dozen  forms 
of  retribution, — ^not  one! — **rs  so  awful 
wicked,  (as  Topsy  says)  there  can't  nobody 
do  nothin  with  me.''     Blackwood  continues : 

"  We  cannot  pollute  our  pages  by  descri- 
bing the  immoral  grossness  to  which  the  sys- 
tem is  said  to  give  rise  on  every  plantation." 

*  *  Is  said.* '  Very  decisive  testimony  that  I 
Ye  righteous  judges  hang  that  man ;  it  is  said 
that  he  has  committed  murder.  Then  follow 
long  quotations  from  abolitionist  writers, 
swearing  to  their  own  false  witness.  Slander 
backed  by  slander ;  falsehood  by  falsehood. 
To  these  we  could  for  every  page  give  vol- 
umes of  opposite  testimony.  But  what  avails 
it  ?  If  you  flash  the  light  in  a  man's  face  and 
he  persists  in  swearing  that  it  is  dark,  think 
you  he  can  be  moved  by  an  argument  ?  The 
Blackwood  reviewer  has  even  among  his  own 
not  unprejudiced  countrymen,  testimony  to 
the  purity  of  Southern  morals.  We  have  not 
at  hand,  and  cannot  adduce  such  witness  as 
we  would  desire  on  this  subject.  Two  au- 
thorities however,  occur  to  us.  Alex.  Mackay 
remarks  among  other  high  praises  of  the  so- 
cial qualities  of  our  "country  gentry,"  that 
throughout  the  society  of  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States  (he  particularly  designates  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina)  there  pre- 
vails 

'*  A  purity  of  tone  and  an  elei)aiion  of  sen- 
Ument,  together  with  an  ease  of  manner  and 
a  general  social  a-plomb,  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  a  truly  leisure  class.  Any  gen- 
eral picture  of  American  society  would  be 
very  incomplete  into  which  was  not  promi- 
nently introduced  the  phase  which  it  exhibits 
in  the  rural  life  of  the  South." 
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"  Mr.  Hamilton  (author  of  Cyril  Thornton) 
says  of  the  opulent  and  educated  Southerner, 
that  he  is 

*^  Distinguished  by  a  high-mindedness,  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality,  by  no  means  predica- 
ble  of  his  more  eastern  neighbors." 

We  have  not  time  for  farther  research,  but 
here  are  at  least  two  English  gentlemen,  who 
have*  seen  our  plantation  life  and  have  re- 
marked nothing  of  the  '*  immoral  grossness  to 
which  the  system  gives  rise  on  every  planta" 
Hon,**  and  with  which  the  sensitive  Black- 
wood, **  fears  to  pollute''  its  pages.  Our 
southern  women,  much  admired  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  found  fault  with  by  their  more 
aspiring  northern  sisters,  for  timidity  ajid  an 
even  insipidly  shrinking  modesty, — ^how  can 
they  pass  unpolluted  through  the  fiery  fur- 
nace of  abominations  ?  Or  will  the  reviewer 
dare  to  intimate,  that  they  too,  join  the  un- 
holy revels  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  upon  what 
kind  of  authorities  the  reviewer  leans.  Mrs. 
Stowe  will  tell  him  endless  "  tales  of  won- 
der/' and  abolition  meetings  will  string  on 
dittos  in  abundance.  We  have  at  present 
under  our  eye  the  very  edifying  details  of  a 
meeting  recently  (Jan'y  27th  and  28th)  held 
in  Boston,  where  some  fifty  to  two  hundred 
persons,  black,  white  and  yellow,  male  and 
female,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
give  **  their  experiences."  Mr.  Edmund 
Quincy  announces  that  abolitionism 

"  Shall  sweep  over  the  ruins  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  when  a  fairer  edifice 
than  our  fathers  knew  how  to  build,  shall 


arise. 

Mr.  Foster  says: 

"That  God  had  sent  him  into  the  world  to 
further  the  cause,  and  if  he  was  or  was  not 
successful  it  was  immaterial  to  him,  as  the 
responsibility  did  not  rest  on  his  shoulders.* 
By  the  direction  of  an  all- wise  Providence,  the 
church  has  thrown  itself  across  the  path  of 
abolitionism,  but  she  would  soon  have  her 
neck  under  their  heels,  when  she  would  be 
ground  to  the  dust.  The  power  of  the  church 
is  passing  away,  and  will  die  when  planta- 
tion slavery  become  extinct." 

Mr.  Quincy  will  be  content  to  oust  the  au- 

*  Do  it  if  yoa  choose,  sir,  on  your  own  responsibility, 
(oays  Mr.  Foster  to  God  Almighty,)  I  wash  my  bunda  of 
the  business. 


thority  of  the  constitution  and  break  down 
the  work  of  our  fathers.  Mr.  Foster  is  more 
ambitious  and  avowedly  takes  up  arms  against 
Providence,  upon  whom  he  first  lays  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  abolition  failures,  and  then 
threatens  the  All-Wise,  who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  put  his  church  in  their  way,  that 
they  will  soon  have  her  neck  under  their 
heels ! 

Mrs.  Redlon  says : 

'^  She  had  heard  some  terrible  stories  con- 
cerning slavery  on  the  plantations — ^stories 
which  were  unfit  for  repetition ;  but  they 
were  true,  and  it  made  her  feel  that  the 
friends  of  the  slave  should  lose  no  time  in 
gaining  whatever  aid  they  could." t 

Mr.  Remond  (a  colored  gentleman)  is 
vastly  delighted  at  the  deaths  of  our  distin- 
guished Senators,  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Web- 
ster; utters  sundry  rejoicings  over  sundry 
murders,  hopes  to  see  more  of  them,  and  is 
evidently  in  a  most  satisfactorily  progressive 
state  towards  the  highest  perfection  of  Afri- 
can Cannibal  civilization. 

Mr.  Parker  Pillsbury  finds  great  fault  be- 
cause the  recreant  abolitionist  Sumner  so  far 
forgets  his  holy  position  in  warring  against 
Providence,  that  he  speaks 

''  Of  Washington  as  being  in  heaven,  and 
yet  he  was  a  slave  holder  and  slave  hunter. 
The  speaker  thought  the  pirate  on  the  high 
seas  might  as  well  go  to  heaven  as  he,  if  he 
only  quits  his  plundering  when  he  can  foUow 
it  no  longer." 

The  same  gentleman  winds  up  his  speech 
of  the  next  day  with  the  pious  observation 
that 

"  This  society  would  overthrow  religion, 
or  religion  would  overthrow  them." 

Such  are  the  authorities  beloved  of  Black- 
wood, North  British  and  Westminster  Re- 
viewers, Stafibrd-house  Ladies,  Lords  Shaftes- 
bury, Carlisle,  &c.  We  congratulate  them 
upon  the  enlightened  and  christian  fraternity 
which  they  have  found  for  themselves. 

We  should  have  remarked  that  towards  the 
close  of  this  meeting,  a  negro  brother  prer 
sented  himself  as  a  fugitive  from  bondagej 

t  Mrs.  Redlon  is  here  in  beautiful  sympathy  with  ilH 
Blackwood  reviewer.  The  same  shrinking  delicacy  frofll 
repeating  naughty  things,  and  the  same  simple  and  putt- 
hearted  reliance  in  the  truth  ofkear  tag. 
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and  begged  pecuniary  aid  for  the  release  of 
his  wife  and  ehildren.    But  apparently  these 
puli-coloured  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  not 
of  the  opinion  that  ««vrho  steals  my  purse 
steak  trash."     Mr.  Parker  Pillsbury    de- 
ftoonced  the  application  as  made  in  the  wrong 
place.   But  let  us  return  to  '<  Blackwood." 
"Slaveiyis  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  a  bar- 
rier to  progress."     He  proves  (in  his  own 
vay)  how  our  press  is  gagged,  and  our  pulpit 
restrained ;  how  our  children  have  no  schools ; 
but  fast  means  of  education  in  all  sorts  of 
ffloral  atr6cities.    As  the  simplest  way  of 
answering  this,  we  point  to  the  bright  names 
vhich  ha?e  illustrated  our  annals  from  the 
days  of  Washington  downwards.     £ven  Mr. 
Parker  PiUsbuzy  (although  considering  them 
all  as  food  for  the  devil)  will  hardly  set  them 
down  as  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  our  land. 
Wherever  talent  and  genius  have  been  call- 
ed out  in  the  service  of  our  country,  the 
South  has  always  had  her  full  share.     Is  it  of 
the  land  of  the  Washingtons,  Henrys  and 
Jefenons;  the  Rutledges  and  Pinckneys ;  the 
Lowndes'  and  Cheves' ;  the  Randolphs,  the 
Calhouns  and  the  Clays,  that  it  shall  be  said, 
tins  is  the  region  of  besotted  ignorance  and 
stagnating  imbecility  ?     Nay ;  with  Mr.  Par- 
ker Hllsbuiy,  send  them  all  to  the  Old  Nick, 
if  you  will;  or,  with  Mr.  Cuffee  Remond, 
smack  your  lips  over  their  dead  bodies,  but 
give  up  the  task  of  proving  them  fools,  or  the 
children  of  fools.     These  (and  how  many 
niore bright  names!)  have  been  known  and 
made  their  power  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.    Even   the  Blackwood  reviewer, 
ve  presume,  must  have  heard  of  some  of 
them.    By  a  most  conclusive  course  of  Black- 
vood  reasoning,  however,  we  are  proved  guil- 
ty of  presenting  a  vast  conglomeration  of 
black  and  white  degradation. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of 

flaveholding  voters  does  not  exceed  100,000 ; 

and  allowing  six  to  a  family,  that  not  more 

than  600,000  are  directly  interested  in  and 

supported  by  the  labour  of  slaves.     But  the 

Yhite  population  of  the  slave  States  amounts 

to  6,169,387,  so  that  of  this  poor  and  degra- 

^  cia8g,  there  are  not  less  than  5,569,387, 

or 'they  are  to  the  rich  and  educated  as  9 
to  1." 

The  age  of  miracles,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
^er;  for,  wonderful  to  tell,  with  this  degra- 


ded and  wretched  population  of  9  to  1,  pau- 
perism is  almost  absolutely  unknown,  while 
death  from  starvation  is  only  conceived  from 
foreign  newspapers,  and  fearful  accounts  of 
wretched  Irish,  at  which  our  children  shud- 
der as  over  horrible  tales 

Of  fiharp -teethed  ogres  crunching  babies'  bones 
Or  ghouls  and  afrites  feasting  on  a  corpse. 

Where  these  wretched  5,569,387  outcasts 
hide  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Were 
Blackwood  arithmetic  true,  they  should  be 
dying  upon  our  dung-hills  and  rotting  in  our 
streets ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  have  no 
visible  means  of  existence,  and  show  "  all  that 
vulgar  brutality  of  vice  which  poverty  and 
ignorance  render  so  conspicuous  and  disgust- 
ing."    They  hafve  neither  land,  nor  intelli- 
gence to  cultivate  it  if  possessed ;  neither 
trade  nor  handicraft  art  of  any  description, — 
5,569,387  of  these  outcast  whites,  besides 
3,200,380  wretched  negroes,  making  in  all 
a  vicious,  degraded,  ignorant  and  starving 
population  of  8,769,767  brutally  governed  and 
tyrannized  over  by  600,000  despots,  or  rather 
by  the  100,000  planters,  whose  wives  and 
children  make  up  the  600,000  who  compose 
the  whole  privileged  class.     Was  it  ever  at- 
tempted to  palm  so  gross  a  statement  upon  a 
thinking  world?    And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
such  a  statement  is  accredited  by  people  who 
think  themselves  not  fools ;  is  circulated  by 
fanatics  who  believe  themselves  neither  mad- 
men nor  hypocrites ;  and  is  gulped  down  and 
argued  from  by  men  who  call  themselves 
philanthropists!     Where  do  these  wretches 
shrink  to  hide  themselves  and  die?     Their 
death-groans  should  be  echoing  our  every 
note  of  laughter ;  the  stench  of  their  carcasses 
should  be  poisoning  our   every  meal.     By 
what  miraculous  interference  of  the  blinded 
if  not  iniquitous  Providence,  against  which 
Blackwood  and  Mr.  Foster,  while  acknow- 
ledging its  intervention,  openly  declare  war, 
are  the  monster  100,000  with  their  progeny 
saved  from  breathing  in  the  awful  pestilence 
scattered  by  the  rotting  carcasses  of  these 
8,769,767  beings,  as  they  pass  by  thousands 
from  this  wretched  existence.     The  Black- 
wood reviewer  and   his   coadjutors   should 
have  perfected  the  system  of  monstrosity, 
which  they  have  invented  for  us,  by  imagin- 
ing some  profitable  mode  for  disposing  of  the 
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dead  bodies.  We  are  quite  sufficiently  ogrish 
to  devour  the  article,  but  the  supply  must  be 
too  abundant  for  home  consumption.  The 
600,000,  gorge  as  they  might,  could  scarcely 
dispose  of  the  mass.  Could  the  remainder 
not  possibly,  through  some  patent  process,  be 
manufactured  into  pdies  for  foreign  eicporta- 
tion ;  or  at  least,  can  Blackwood  ingenuity  not 
imagine  some  improved  crusher  which  might 
combine  the  mass  into  new  species  of  manure 
to  save  the  purchase  of  Guano.  It  might  be 
a  profitable  speculation,  and  abolitionists 
would  not,  we  presume,  hesitate  to  encour- 
age the  manufacture.  Do  they  not  daily  eat 
the  sugar,  stained  by  their  own  account,  with 
negro  blood  ?  Do  they  not  daily  traffic  in 
our  cotton  spattered  with  tell-tale  gouts  of 
the  same  ?  This  is  the  work  of  Providence, 
its  manifest  interference,  says  Blackwood. 
This  is  the  work  of  Providence,  echoes  Mr. 
Foster,  God  Almighty  has  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  this  iniquity  and  must  take  the 
blame.  It  is  the  work  of  Providence  and 
wonderful  in  our  eyes ;  3,200,380  wretched 
slaves  dying  beneath  the  lash ;  5,569,387  out- 
cast whites,  unable  or  unwilling  to  labour, 
without  the  food  and  clothing  which  the  own- 
er gives  to  his  slave ;  without  the  crust  that 
the  master  throws  to  his  dog,  and  yet  no  pau- 
per in  our  streets,  no  famine,  no  ofifitilence 
desolating  our  land ! 

Blackwood  continues: 

**  Whatever  temptations  the  free^tates 
may  present  to  our  emigrating  population, 
neither  the  charms  of  society,  nor  the  love  of 
knowledge,  nor  the  hope  of  speedily  better- 
ing his  condition,  can  lure  a  man  to  leave  his 
paternal  home  for  a  residence  in  the  southern 
States." 

A  very  remarkable  fact  this,  indicating 
great  research  in  the  propounder  of  such  a 
proposition.  But  what  are  these  bulky  look- 
ing figures  that  we  meet  at  every  turn  in  our 
cities ;  on  our  wharves  and  our  highways,  on 
our  rail-roads,  our  canals,  and  our  steam- 
boats? Rather  too  substantial  they  are  to 
be  spectres,  and  yet  they  are  not  of  us. 
There  is  a  rich  brogue  upon  the  tongue  that 
smacks  wonderfully  of  the  Gxlic.  Ghosts 
look  not  thus,  and  yet,  'tis  Blackwood  says, 
no  man  is  lured  to  seek  his  residence  on 
southern  soil.     Well  speak  to  them.    We'll 


call  them  Pat,  O'Hara,  OTlannigen,  O'Toolel 
What  are  ye?  Answer!  Let  us  not  burst 
in  ignorance.  "  Arrah !  in  fait,  your  honor, 
we  are  honest  Irishmen,  come  out  to  dig  your 
ditches,  lay  your  rails,  to  sweep,  to  stand,  to 
run,  do  what  you  will,  your  honor,  so  you'll 
only  give  us  bread." 

Now,  we  will  not  dispute  that  Blackwood 
ought  to  know  an  Irishman  better  than  we; 
but,  in  fait,  if  these  be  not  Irishmen,  we  can 
but  explain  the  wonderful  appearance  by  re- 
peating, as  we  have  said  above,  this  must  be 
a  new  age  of  miracles,  mdut  Patricus  out 
Diavolo* 

One  rather  odd  characteristic  of  all  argu- 
ments against  us  is,  that  our  opponents  in 
their  eagerness  to  prove  some  one  point  of 
their  position,  constantly  go  head-foremost, 
smashing  into,  and  utterly  destroying  others 
which  they  had  already,  as  they  supposed, 
nicely  disposed  of.  For  instance,  our  re- 
viewer, desperately  bent  upon  proving  the 
degradation  of  our  white  population,  and  for- 
getting entirely  how  his  main  business  is  to 
wail  over  the  black,  seizes  upon  one  of  the 
numerous  recent  libels  published  against  us, 
("The  White  Slave,**)  and  quoting  largely 
from  it  to  prove  the  **  vulgar  brutality  of  vice 
which  poverty  and  ignorance  render  so  con- 
spicuous and  disgusting*'  among  the  great 
body  of  our  southern  people, — ^the  whole  class 
which  forms  the  "  substratum  and  basis  of  our 
southern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,'*— -goes  oq 
to  quote  that ''  these  poor  white  men  have 
become  the  jest  of  the  slave.**  How  is  this  ? 
The  poor  negro,  who  is  lashed  and  starved 
and  cut  up  and  murdered,  by  any  white  man 
who  happens  to  feel  an  evil  or  ogrish  dispo- 
sition towards  him;  who  has,  as  the  << North 
British**  has  recently  told  us,  no  security  for 
his  life  but  a  pecuniary  fine  which  bis  mas- 
ter may  plead  against  his  murderer;  has  he 
the  heart  to  jest  at  an3rthing,  and  most  of  all 
at  the  white  tyrant's  dagger-armed  hand?  It 
would  seem  that  these  brutal  and  disgusting 
white  tyrants  should  very  soon  end  the  jest, 
with  nigger'Slaughier,  (which,  according  to 
our  English  critics,  can  never  be  legal  mur- 
der,) and  that  without  even  the  small  check 
of  the  fine  before  their  eyes ;  for  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  making  good  a  sentence  of 
fine  against  any  one  of  the  brutishly  degra- 
ded, disgusting  and  penniless  5,569,387,  who 
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form  the  substratum  of  our  southern  civiliza- 
tion? 

Slavery  is  a  "paralyser  of  industry,"  says 
oor  reviewer,  and  therefore  it  would  seem, 
has  produced  and  is  producing  the  most  im- 
mense and  important  agricultural  staple 
wiuch  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  has  by 
this  wonderful  production  set  our  country 
npon  the  high  pinnacle  of  usefulness  and 
power  which  the  reviewer  himself  proves  it 
to  possess,  by  the  quotations  we  have  alrea- 
dy made  from  his  article. 

Against  the  charge  that  Slavery  is  a  "  per- 
verter  of  religion,  "we  hardly  know  what  sys- 
tem of  defence  to  adopt  with  assailants  who, 
while  they  accuse  us  of  impiety,  openly  declare 
with  Blackwood,  that  they  are  acting  against  a 
manifest  Providence;  or  with  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Pillsbury,  that  their  society  "  must  over- 
throw religion,  or  religion  must  overthrow 
them."  Are  these  the  champions  who  are  to 
purify  our  creed  ?  Lords  and  Ladies  of  Eng- 
land, these,  and  such  as  these,  are  your  author- 
ities against  us.  These  are  Mrs.  Stowe's  co-la- 
booren;  and  to  these  you  now  (we  yet  have  the 
cbariij  tobelieve  that  you  do  it  blindly)  extend 
the  fiiendly  hand  in  a  fraternal  grasp  of  union ! 

To  another  remarkable  deduction  of  our  re- 
viewer, we  must  draw  attention.  He  cer- 
tainly deserves  Punch's  medal  to  the  "  calcu- 
lating boy."  Endeavoring  to  prove  the  ex- 
tent and  atrocity  of  our  internal  slave  trade, 
he  quotes  from  another  abolitionist  authority, 
(Eev.  John  D.  Ghoules,)  to  prove  that  of  the 
exported  negro,  (particular  reference  is  made 
to  the  Virginia  slave,)  *<  the  average  existence 
u  amiyfioe  years.'*  This,  he  tells  us,  even  at 
the  moment  that  he  is  arguing  to  prove  the 
onmense  exportation  from  that  State.  Now, 
does  he  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  particularly 
the  Virginia  transplanted  negro  who  perishes 
80  rapidly  under  the  change  of  climate  and 
labour?  If  so,  he  at  once  proves  the  com- 
P^tive  worthlessness  of  the  labourer,  and 
%)roTes  what  he  is  endeavoring  to  establish, 
regarding  the  enormous  trade  based  upon  his 
exportation.  For  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
2  comparatively  worthless  article,  bearing  the 
ifiarket-price  of  a  sound  one ;  and  a  trade  re- 
sulting so  constantly  in  the  premature  death 
and  loss  of  the  object  traded  for,  would  of 
necessity,  be  a  losing,  or  exceedingly  limited 
<ne.   Or,  does  the  reviewer  mean  to  say  that 
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the  average  life  of  the  labouring  negro  is  five 
years  ?  If  so,  how  can  he  account  for  an  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  29  per  cent  during  the 
ten  years  between  the  census  of  1840  and 
that  of  1850,  being  from  2,478,927  at  the  first 
named  period,  to  3,200,380  at  the  second. 
In  either  case,  we  think  the  reviewer  is  posed. 
The  winding  up  of  the  article  we  comment 
upon,  is  a  long  argument  of  which  the  sole  and 
evident  object  is  to  excite  the  mutual  and  sec- 
tional jealousies  of  the  United  States  against 
each  other.  Great  Britain  certainly  reads  bad- 
ly her  own  interests  if  she  imagines  that  any 
dissolution  of  our  Union,  which  should  not 
be  a  perfectly  peaceable  one,  could  be  other 
than  vitally  injurious  to  her.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  present  commotion,  calciilated 
(if  it  have  any  effect,)  to  drown  our  confede- 
racy in  blood,  can  be  a  national  one.  The 
insidious  foreign  intermeddlings  which  are 
of  late  so  constantly  launched  against  us,  em- 
anate, we  hope  and  believe,  from  individuals 
or  cliques,  but  the  mischief  which  they  have 
done  is  incalculable.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  this  last  effort  of  Black- 
wood needs  but  to  be  carefully  noted,  to  prove 
its  own  antidote.  Its  object  is  too  plain ;  its 
mischief  too  transparent  The  tumbling  of 
the  clown  is  so  clumsy,  and  his  jugglery  so 
coarsely  managed,  that  we  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust at  not  being  more  cunningly  cheated. 
It  is  a  great  injustice,  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  slave  states  have  a  partial  re- 
presentation of  their  slaves,  thus  giving  what 
the  reviewer  considers  a  too  predominating 
influence  to  the  ''  slave  power."  Now,  we 
ask,  were  the  provisions  of  our  constitution 
made  to  suit  the  exigencies  and  conveniences 
of  British  reviewers  or  of  the  states  to  which 
they  severally  refer?  If  the  last,  wherein 
can  consist  the  injustice  of  our  slave  repre- 
sentation, which  was  at  the  formation  of  our 
government  formally  demanded  by  the  south- 
em  interest,  and  acceded  to  by  our  co-states 
as  a  nne  gud  non  to  the  former's  entering  into 
any  terms  of  Union.  Independent  states 
combining  in  a  partnership  of  union,  had  as 
full  a  right,  mutually  to  demand  and  concede 
terms,  as  have  any  other  partners  in  any  other 
business  or  compact,  and  these  terms  being 
agreed  to,  simple  honesty  requires  mutual 
good  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  them.  The 
right  was  honestly  and  clearly  demanded; 
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honestly  and  clearly  conceded,  and  should  be 
honestly  and  clearly  maintained.  The  injus- 
tice lies  in  the  breach,  not  in  the  performance 
of  the  articles  of  compact.  This  right,  says 
the  reviewer,  has  given  rise  to 

<'  A  political  power  in  the  states  more  ab- 
solute than  any  European  aristocracy, — al- 
most as  uncontrolled  by  public  sentiment  as 
that  of  an  Asiatic  potentate — and  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  men,  the  idea  of  submission  to 
whom  is  most  abhorrent  to  British  feelings." 

We  must  first  remark  here,  that  we  really 
cannot  see  what  British  feelings  have  got  to 
do  in  the  matter.  Surely  the  **  slave  power" 
has  attempted  no  legislation  upon  British  soil. 
We  have  sent  neither  remonstrances  nor  ap- 
peals across  the  water,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  our  own  affairs,  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
British  feelings  should  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  A.  agrees  to  live  with  B.  on  certain 
terms  of  mutual  convenience,  agreeable  to 
both,  it  is  an  excessively  impertinent  act  on 
the  part  of  C.  to  interfere  with  their  house- 
keeping, and  we  could  scarcely  sympathize 
with  the  delicacy  of  his  nerves,  should  hej^ 
complain  of  his  feelings  being  hurt  because 
A.  and  B.  mutually  agreed  to  like  bacon  and 
corn-bread  for  dinner  instead  of  a  dindon  aux 
iruffes.  The  reviewer  forgets  too,  in  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  argument  against  this  exclu- 
sive privilege  granted^to  the  "slave-power," 
that  according  to  the  statement  advanced  by 
him,  which  we  have  noticed  a  little  above, 
nine  tenths  of  our  white  population  are  not 
slaveholders ;  and,  as  every  white  man  has 
an  equal  vote,  the  vote  of  the  poorest  is  by 
this  provision,  as  much  enhanced  as  that  of 
the  richest.  A  slave-holder  does  not  give  a 
vote  for  himself  and  so  many  of  his  slaves,  as 
the  reviewer  appears  to  imagine.  The  law 
gives  no  such  privilege.  It  merely  gives  to 
the  state  an  enhanced  representation  in  pro- 
portion to  her  slave  property,  and  this,  with 
reason,  as  representing  an  interest  and  pop- 
ulation not  existing  in  the  free  states.  But 
the  vote  of  the  poorest  voter  counts  equally 
with  that  of  the  richest.  The  largest  slave- 
owner has  but  one  vote,  not  counting  for  more 
at  the  polls  than  that  of  his  neighbour  who  does 
not  own  a  single  slave.  If,  therefore,  the 
reviewer's  computation  as  given  above,  be 
correct,  the  right  given  by  this  clause  of  the 


constitution  is  not  given  to  the  slave  power^ 
but  mainly  to  the  free-power  of  the  slave 
states.  This  the  reviewer  must  allow,  or 
consent  to  take  back  his  former  statements. 
That  or  this  is  false;  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
would  call  a  "demned  fabrication."  We 
leave  it  to  the  gentleman  to  determine  which 
of  his  fledgeling  inventions  he  will  abandon. 
As  both  seem  to  have  a  clumsy  alacrity  for 
sinking,  we  would  strongly  counsel  him  to 
let  both  fall  back  into  the  mire  of  unclaimed 
and  irresponsible  falsehood  from  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  draw  them. 

The  reviewer's  strongest  ground  of  com- 
plaint however,  and  the  one  upon  which  he 
seems  most  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings of  our  northern  brethren  against  us,  is 
that  the  slave-holding  states  always  give  their 
support  to  the  candidate  upon  whom  they 
believe  they  can  most  rely  to  carry  out  their 
views.  We  have  always  supposed  this  to  be 
the  case  in  all  honestly  conducted  elections. 
Why  does  a  voter  support  any  one  candidate 
in  preference  to  another,  except  that  he  sup- 
poses the  one  he  votes  for  to  be  the  most  like- 
y  to  carry  out  his  views  whatever  they  may 
be?  Our  Blackwood  judge,  however,  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  a  great  iniquity.  We 
ought,  it  would  appear,  to  vote  for  the  man 
who  will  go  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to 
our  views  of  what  is  right.  We  ought  to  vole 
against  our  conscience  and  what  we  consider 
the  interest  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  ought 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  flattered,  cajoled  and 
bribed.  So  says  our  Blackwood  prophet 
What  else  mean  such  reproaches  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  No  matter  what  court  the  risen  man  mav 
pay  to  the  southern  goddess,  when  be  begins 
to  fancy  the  prize  of  the  presidency  not  un- 
attainable as  the  end  of  his  intellectual  strag- 
gles,— ^no  matter  what  sacrifice  of  principle 
he  may  make  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
southern  lords,  what  efforts  he  may  put  forth 
in  their  behalf,  measures  pass  in  favor  of  their 
views,  declarations  falsify,  opinions  recant, 
or  old  friends  shake  off  and  disgust, — ^whcn 
the  hour  of  nomination  comes,  they  wiU  pre* 
fer  before  him  a  nameless  man,  whose  ante- 
cedents bespeak  consistency  in  southern  sen- 
timent, and  from  whose  talents  or  conscieo^ 
tious  convictions  they  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. Who  laboured  longer  in  their  beh  " 
than  the  popular  and  beloved  Clay  ?  W 
sacrificed  more  than  the  talented  and  brok 
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hearted  Webster?  Who  deserved  more  at 
their  hands  for  his  actual  doings,  than  brave 
old  General  Scott?  Yet,  a  Folk  or  a  Pierce 
vere  lifted  at  once  from  comparative  obscu- 
rity, and  without  a  struggle,  placed  in  the 
high  position  to  which  these  men  had  spent 
their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  attain." 

^Vliat  means  all  this  rigmarole,  but,  in 
plain  words,  that  according  to  the  Blackwood 
reviewer,  the  Southern  States  have  not  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  bought  or  cheated  ? 
Though  the  "risen  man"  sacrificed  kis prin- 
ciples, falsified  his  (kclarations,  recanted  his 
opimns  to  an  extent  which  made  his  old 
iriends  shrink  from  him  in  disgust;  the 
South  preferred  to  the  '*  risen  man"  who 
voold  atifle  his  conscience  and  throw  away 
his  honor  to  buy  a  vote,  one  comparatively 
fiamelesa  whom  they  believed  at  least  to  be 
honest,  and  from  whose  "  conscientious  con- 
victions they  had  nothing  to  apprehend." 
Mr.  Blackwood  Reviewer,  you  have  finished 
the  argument  for  us,  and  upon  this,  your  own 
statement,  we  are  willing  to  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  aouthem  morals  and  intelligence ;  de- 
dining,  however,  to  adopt  the  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Seward,)  whom  you  particularly  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  as  the  model  of  a  "lib- 
ertjr-loving  and  independent  man,"  too  pure 
to  succeed  in  the  arena  of  Federal  politics ! 

Our  reviewer  makes  a  farther  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  political  differences  of  the  U. 
States,  by  taking  upon  himself  to  determine 
npoQthe  propriety  of  excluding  slave-pro- 
pertj  from  all  unsettled  territory. 

"The  slave  party,  (he  says,)  are  now  as- 
serting the  new  docirinej  that  all  territory, — 
instead  of  being  free  till  its  population  is  large 
enough  to  form  a  constitution  and  pronounce 
°poathe  admission  of  slavery,— being  the 
property  of  all  the  states  alike,  is  open  equal- 
ly to  all  citizens  for  settlement  with  their  pro- 
perty of  eve^  description,  and  that  the 
government  is  bound  to  protect  them." 

The  gross  ignorance  of  these  foreign  inter- 
meddlers  would  be  laughable,  were  there  not 
^hitter  a  poison  mixed  with  their  foUy. 
^y  read  our  congressional  bickerings,  and 
'entirely  uninformed  as  they  are,  concerning 
the  nature  of  our  government  and  provisions 
of  our  constitution,  undertake  to  determine 
^1  questions  according  to  their  own  preju- 
Qtces,  and  dictate  to  us  as  domineeringly  as 


though  they  imagined  themselves  laying 
down  the  law  for  his  naked  majesty  of  Mus- 
quito.  It  is  a  new  doctrine,  it  would  appear 
according  to  the  Blackwood  prophet,  that  un- 
occupied territory  is  the  property  of  all  the 
states  alike,  and  that  all  citizens  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  government  in 
establishing  themselves  therein  with  their 
families  and  property.  This  new  and  iniqui- 
tous doctrine,  (^ 'don't  care  how  you  share 
'em,  so  you  share  'em  right,")  our  tory  rulers 
cannot  allow  us  to  assert,  (it  would  seem  that 
we  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  our 
struggle  of '76  and  its  consequent  three-fourths 
of  a  century  of  self-government,  should  free 
us  from  £nglish  tory  rule,)  and  we  are  now 
informed  that  we  were  not  set  free,  but  mere- 
ly  let  loose,  upon  a  lengthened  tether,  with  a 
con-si'de-ra-tionihzi  we  shall  not  **  share  'em 
right."  Our  citizens  are  not  to  have  equal 
rights  nor  equal  protection  in  their  rights. 
Blackwood  &  Co.  determine  that  the  inso- 
lent southrons  must  be  starved  down  to  hu- 
mility, kept  upon  low  diet,  until  with  hum- 
bled spirit  and  crouching  knee,  we  beg  them 
to  take  our  cotton  at  their  own  price.  They 
will  buy  their  share  of  the  "  sweetenin'  "  for 
an  old  marble,  and  soothe  their  consciences 
by  flinging  *^  all  fire"  at  us.  The  ridiculous 
assertion  that  an  equal  protection  to  all 
"  would  virtually  annex  to  the  slave  states 
every  territory  in  which  slave  owners  might 
choose  to  settie,"  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  this  precious  sample  of  argument.  An 
equal  protection  to  all,  would  naturally  en- 
courage such  emigration  as  would  be  best 
suited  to  the  nature,  soil  and  climate  of  the 
territory  in  question.  That  territory  once 
settled,  it  would  remain  to  the  inhabitants, 
whether  slave-holders  or  otherwise,  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  according  to  the  legal 
provisions  of  our  constitution,  (so  far  as  these 
provisions  leave  them  free  to  choose,)  what 
form  of  state  government  they  might  prefer 
for  themselves.  According  to  the  reviewer's 
own  calculation  which  we  have  given  above, 
of  the  numerical  force,  or  rather  weakness  of 
the  *'  slave  power,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  his  100,000  slave  holding  voters,  could 
so  spread  themselves  over  alj  unoccupied  ter» 
ritory  as  to  every  where  have  a  majority  of 
votes  and  establish  their  favorite  system. 
New  York  alone  with  it"  population  of  up- 
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wards  of  three  millions  could  send  out  settlers 
enough  to  oust  them  every  where.  We  have 
heard  of  a  man  being  between  the  horns  of 
1^  dilemma.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  our  re- 
viewer has  fallen  among  so  many  horns  that 
there  is  no  resting  room  at  all.  Verily,  he  is 
consistent  only  in  his  endless  inconsistencies. 
The  unequal  protection  that  he  advocates, 
i.  e.,  the  favoring  of  certain  individuals,  fac- 
tions or  states,  to  the  virtual  extinction  of  the 
rights  of  others,  must  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  dissolution  of  a  government  which  has  in 
its  magnificent  prosperity  so  excited  the  envy 
of  certain  British  would-be  legislators,  that 
in  the  blind  zeal  of  sectional  jealousy,  they 
seek  to  crush  the  power  upon  which  depends 
their  own  existence. 

The  Blackwood  reviewer  takes  credit  to 
himself  that  he  has  dRscussed  this  matter 
calmly  and  <' candidly,  equally  without  hard 
words  and  home  bias  f " 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  our&eU  aa  others  see  us ! 

candidly  and  without  home  bias ! 

My  Booth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 

We  are  charged  'witft  every  folly,  every 
crime,  and  judged  according  to  Blackwood 
ideas  of  morality.  Thief,  murderer,  dastard, 
dotard,  are  merely  the  light  skirmishing  in 
the  war  of  words  with  which  we  are  assailed. 
All  these,  repeated  ad  nauseam,  we  are,  as  a 
coup  de  grace,  informed,  that  the  worst  is  too 
infamous  for  words.  We  are  accused  of  daily 
acting  foul  scenes  which  our  accusers  are  too 
pure  even  to  whisper ;  and  this  species  of 
moral  torture  through  which  we  are  dragged, 
(for  we  confess  that  our  blood  boils  under  the 
operation,)  is  called  a  candid  examimttion  of 
our  system.  Week  afler  week,  and  month 
after  month,  the  same  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  by  every  periodical  and  eve- 
ry book- writer  who  hopes  to  make  a  success- 
ful speculation,  by  pandering  to  a  corrupt 
public  taste,  and  outran  ting  the  filthy  imagina- 
tions of^  Sue  or  a  Dumas.  But  forsooth  the 
patient  on  the  rack  must  not  dare  wince  un- 
der peril  of  condemnation ;  sensitiveness  is  a 
proof  of  guilt.  Let  his  eyelid  wink ;  let  his 
lip  quiver  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  tormentor 
exults.  He  in  truth,  is  perfectly  composed. 
A  Titus  Oatcs  can  swear  coolly  enough  to 


every  falsehood.  Is  it  a  sign  of  guilt  that  the 
indignant  blood  rushes  to  the  brow  of  the  vic- 
tim whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  crush  be- 
neath his  accumulated  slanders? 

We  thought  we  had  done,  but  find  that  we 
have  neglected  one  point  whereon  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  give  our  Blackwood 
friends  a  modest  lesson  in  arithmetic. 

"The  whole  free  population  of  the  slave 
states,  (says  the  reviewer,)  is  actually  de- 
creasing instead  of  increasing,  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  believing  to  be  the  case  aU  over 
the  Union.  Thus,  in  the  two  censuses  of 
1840  and  1850,  the  total  free  population  in 
the  free  and  slave  states  respectively  was  as 
follows : 


1840. 
Free  States,         9,654,865 
Slave  States,      7,290,719 


1850. 
13,533,328 
6,393,758 


So  that  while  in  the  last  ten  years  the  popu- 
lation of  the  free  states  has  increased  by  near- 
ly four  millions,  that  of  the  slave  states— 
though  Texas  has  been  added  to  them  in  the 
interval,  has  diminished  by  nine  hundred 
thousand." 

From  this  remarkable  decrease,  the  re- 
viewer argues  most  feelingly  upon  the 
wretched  consequences  of  an  institution 
which  first  degrades  and  then  drives  away  it< 
population,  producing  <<  so  large  a  number  of 
restless  men  in  the  southern  states  ready  for 
every  emergency,  and  panting  after  an  out- 
let just  or  unjust,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
festering  energies."  The  reiriewer  is  wel- 
come to  his  conclusions,  (although,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  singularly  paradoxical 
throughout,)  if  he  can  prove  his  premises. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  adduced 
numbers  are  stated  to  be  facts;  but  let  us  see. 
It  is  a  common  school  exercise  to  m«ke  the 
student  correct  certain  arithmetical  aaiswers, 
rendered  purposely  false,  in  order  to  try 
whether  he  has  properly  mastered  his  multi- 
plication and  addition  tables,  and  is  thereby 
fit  for  the  detection  of  blunders  in  practice. 
It  is  a  long  time,  probably,  since  the  review- 
er's school  days,  and  like  the  old  woman 
who  could  not  count  her  chickens,  he  may 
have  ^*  forgotten  his  laming."  Had  a  school 
boy  of  ten  years  old  thus  blundered  or  adopt- 
ed a  blunder,  we  would,  with  all  our  heart, 
(albeit  not  generally  inclined  to  flagellatory 
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helpline,)  have  adjudged  a  correction  ac- 
)rding  to  Solomon's  recipe,  to  brighten  his 
tellects. 

The  only  authority  quoted  by  the  reviewer 
r  this  immense  decrease  of  southern  popu- 
tioD,  is  the  American  Almanac  for  1852. 
e  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  Ken- 
jdv's  abstract  of  the  official  census  for  1850. 
ae  would  suppose  that  so  startling  a  fact  as 

diminution  in  ten  years  by  nearly  one 
Tenth  of  our  whole  white  population  would 
ive  created  some  excitement,  or  at  least 
rious  remark  on  our  own  side  of  the  At- 
ntic.  This  startling  check  to  the  prosperity 
'  80  large  a  portion  of  the  Union  could 
ircely  have  failed  to  excite  some  inquiry, 
trange,  that  the  whisper  of  it  has  not  passed 
&ODg  ourselves  !     Strange,  that  the  cry  of 

has  not  echoed  over  the  world !  A  de- 
rease  of  population  in  a  proportion  unheard 
r  except  in  wretched  Ireland,  is  sweeping 
IT  Southern  lands  at  a  rate  which  in  less  i 
un  another  half  century  must  leave  in  lieu 
Tour  luxuriant  fields  a  howling  wilderness, — 
I  lieu  of  our  rich  harvests  a  barren  desola- 
loa,— and  yet  no  voice  has  been  raised  in 
ity,  in  triumph,  or  in  dread !  To  the  great 
Aackwood,  it  has  been  lefl  to  discover  the 
lare's  nest,  and  to  raise  Te  Deums  over  the 
etolating  effects  of  slavery.  Lo !  the  aven- 
er  Gometh ! — ^The  ''American  Almanac"  (a 
rark compiled  in  Boston,  by  whom,  we  know 
0t;— A  very  convenient  compendium,  but 
ertainly  due  entirely  to  individual  enter- 
tiie  and  unvouched  for  by  any  responsible 
nthority,}  says  that  the  free  population  of 
he  slave  States,  which  by  the  census  of 
850,  gives  a  sum  total  of  6,393,758,  gave 
iI840,  the  sum  of  7,290,719,  and  there- 
fOQ  the  learned  Blackwood,  never,  we  pre- 
vme,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  mis- 
kint  or  a  careless  mis-writing  of  figures, 
icb  up  such  a  crowing  as  a  six  months  baby 
feiglbt  do  over  a  new  rattle.  Mamma's  darl- 
bgctn'tkeep  its  pretty  play- thing  though, 
far  the  poor  little  ignoramus,  not  satisfied 
vkh  enjoying  its  noise,  has  made  sundry 
ifif  attempts  to  rap  its  brother  over  the  pate 
riili  the  new  toy.  The  thing  becomes  trou- 
ikiQine,^-dangerous  perhaps, — and  baby 
urt  give  it  up. 

Let  us  examine  then  the  reviewer's  sole 
itbority,  the  American  Almanac.    We  have 


mislaid  our  volume  for  1852,  but  in  that  of 
1853  find  the  blunder  repeated,  with  some 
unessential  dlffcTcnco  of  figures,  from  those 
quoted  by  him.  The  s<tatement  is  evidently 
the  same.  A  moment's  attention  suffices  to 
show  that  the  compiler  has  most  carelessly 
taken  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  population 
of  1840,  as  that  of  the  free  population.  We 
find  his  recapitulation,  w^hich  appears  to  have 
been  all  that  was  penetrable  to  the  profundity 
of  Blackwood  thus  stated : 


Totiil  Free 

popiilntinuin 

1840. 


Slaves  ill  1840. 


Free  Smipp,  9,6f»4.«66 

Slaveholdintr  Stnt<»>«,  7,290,719 

Districts  aud  Tcrritoriea,       117,709 

17,063,353 


1,102 

2,481,532 

4,721 

2,487,355 


Free  Stalos, 
tilavehoIdiiifT  Statofl, 
Districts  and  Territories, 


Total  Free 
population  io 
1H50. 

13.4:M,55I»~ 
6,412.151 
140,271 

19.986,9J^1 


Slftves  in  1S50. 


225 

3,200.380 

3.713 

3,204,093* 


Now  let  US  add  the  sum  total  of  slaves  in 
1840  to  that  of  the  here  stated  free  popula- 
tion of  the  same  year,  and  we  find  the  grand 
total  of  19,5.50,708,  within  a  small  fraction 
of  20,000,000 !  Every  child  knows,  and 
every  census  report  will  prove,  that  we  were 
several  millions  below  this  in  1840.  The 
true  sum  total  of  our  population  at  that  cen- 
sus, was  17,063,353  which  this  volume  of 
the  Almanac  has,  with  great  remissness,  taken 
as  the  total  of  the^r^c,  instead  of  that  of  the 
whole  population.  Casting  our  eye  back  a 
few  columns  even  in  this  same  almanac,  we 
find  the  total  of  the  whole  population  in  1840 
stated  to  be  what  it  really  was,  17,063,353, 
which  sum  has  evidently  by  some  slip  of  the 
pen,  or  some  blundering,  been  transferred  to 
its  present  position  in  the  recapitulation. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  this  careless- 
ness, but  should  suppose  that  a  few  simple 

*  We  copy  this  last  sumnuDg  up  of  slaves  in  1850,  al- 
though the  addition  is  false,  because  wc  are  quoting,  and 
wish  to  do  BO,  literally.  The  mistake  in  this  case  is  an 
immaterial  hundred  or  two;  hut  such  mistakes,  (which 
by-the-wny  are  numerous  in  this  volume,)  are  the  result 
of  a  culpable  uarcl&ssncsi*,  which  a  work  of  the  preten- 
sion and  circulation  of  the  "  American  Almanac"  should 
endeavor  to  avoid.  The  compilers  should  read  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  DIackwood  and  loaru  what  grave  dcduc- 
tiood  may  bo  based  upou  false  figurea. 
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additions  would  have  been  no  heavy  demand 
upon  Blackwood  scholarship,  and  the  re- 
viewer might  have  been  saved  some  laugha- 
bly mal'd-prqpos  conclusions.  To  discover, 
then,  which  of  the  three  sums  going  to  form 
this  sum  total  of  17,063,353,  (as  given  in  the 
recapitulation)  is  wrong,  we  add  together  the 
several  populations  of  the  several  States  as 
given  by  the  census  of  1840,  and  find  that 
with  no  very  material  difference  the  amounts 
given  to  the  free  States  and  to  the  Districts 
and  Territories,  accord  with  those  set  down 
in  this  almanac  and  adopted  by  Blackwood. 
As  we  pass,  however,  to  the  slave  States, 
two  minutes'  calculation  sets  us  right.  As 
the  reviewer  has  particularly  selected  the 
American  Almanac  for  his  authority,  we  will 
give  him  the  volume  of  the  same  work  for 
1843,  rather  than  any  other  publication  to 
correct  himself  by.  Here  we  find  the  pop- 
ulations of  the  several  States,  for  the  census 
of  1840,  to  be  as  follows ; 


Free  population. 

Slave  population 

Virginia, 

790,810 

448,987 

Tenneseee, 

046,151 

183,059 

Kentucky, 

597,570 

1824258 

North  Carolina, 

607,602 

245,817 

Georgia, 

410,448 

280,944 

South  Carolina, 

267,360 

327,038 

Alabama, 

337,224 

253,632 

Maryland, 

380,282 

89,737 

MisBOuri, 

325,462 

584240 

Mississippi, 

180,440 

195,211 

Louisiana, 

183,959 

168.462 

Arkansas, 

77,639 

19,936 

Florida, 

28,760 

25,717 

4,733,707 


2,478,927 


This  gives  for  the  thirteen  slave  States  inclu- 
ding Florida,  (shortly  after  admitted  as  a 
State,  though  in  fact  in  1840  still  a  territory,) 
a  free  population  of  4,733,707 :  add  to  this 
the  slave  population  of  the  same  year  amount- 
ing to  2,478,927,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
7,212,634,  nearly  equal  to  that  assumed  and 
argued  upon  by  Blackwood  as  the  amount  of 
OUT  free  population  alone. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation in  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  States, 
is  enormous :  that  of  the  North,  owing  to  the 
larger  influx  of  emigration  is  indisputably 
the  greatest ;  but  the  difference  is  not  so  large 
as  we  had  imagined  previous  to  examination 
of  the  subject.  To  the  free  States  have  been 
added  within  a  few  years,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  California ;  with  these  additions,  we  find 


the  increase  of  the  sum  total  of  their  popu- 
lation is,  between  the  periods  of  the  two  cen- 
suses, from  9,654,865  to  13,434,559,  an  enor 
mous  accumulation  of  39  per  cent.  To  the 
slaves  States  has  been  added  only  Texas  ;*  the 
emigration  to  the  South  is  confessedly  much 
less  than  to  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
(Blackwood  says  there  is  none,)  and  yet  we 
find,  in  the  same  ten  years,  an  increase 
in  their  free  population  from  4,733,707  to 
6,393,758,  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  35 
per  cent !  So  much  for  the  diminishing  free 
population  of  our  slave  States.  An  actual 
increase  of  nearly  35  per  cent  I 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  wanton  careless- 
ness of  the  Blackwood  statements,  we  find, 
(a  page  or  two  beyond  the  calculation  we 
have  just  referred  to,)  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  numbers  and  increase  of  the  free 
and  slave  population  of  the  States  generally 
under  the  various  decimal  censuses  which 
have  been  taken.  In  every  one  of  them  our  cal- 
culating reviewer,  who  seems  to  have  a  sin- 
gularly halting  intellect  as  to  figures,  gives 
as  the  sum  of  the  free  population,  (what  the 
American  Almanac  set  him  the  example  of 
doing  in  a  single  case,)  the  sum  of  the  whole, 
and  the  consequence  is,  if  we  add  what  he 
gives  as  the  last  sum  total  of  our  free  popu- 
lation, 23,351,207,  to  his  sum  total  of  the 
slave  population,  viz :  3,178,055,  we  have 
the  grand  sum  total  of  26,529,262  for  our  last 
census  return ! — And  such  are  the  authori- 
ties— ^such  the  critics  by  which,  and  on  whose 
statements,  we  are  judged  and  condemned. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  work  which  can  wantonly 
or  ignorantly,  (with  no  plea  but  a  carelei»s 
misprint  in  an  almanac,)    build  up  such  a 
mound  of  falsehood  as  Blackwood  has  done 
in  the  article  we  have  reviewed,  be  received 
in  a  country  like  England,  as  an  accredited 
and  favorite  periodical,  the  organ  of  a  pow^ 
erful  party  ?     On  quite  as  slender  authority 
are  all  such  statements  against  us  based. 
Figures  are  tangible  things,  and  the  mai^ 
who  ventures  upon  them  must  take  care  ho\« 
he  slips  in  their  management ; — ^the  blunderi 
ing  is  easily  proved.    Not  so  with  the  ordij 
nary  statement  of  fact.     It  is  impossible   U 
disprove  general  assertion,  except  by  coun 
ter-assertion,  and  counter-assertion  is  nei the 
proof  nor  argument  for  those  who  stop  thej 

*  Florida  we  have  already  classed  among  tlic  Sta  icl 
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ears  against  it    Let  this  sample  of  Black- 
wood arithmetic  lead  our  revilers  to  calcu- 
late how  much  a  similar  system  of  logic  may 
be  at  the  hottom  of  the  widely  circulated 
tales  of  horror,  with  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  slave  States. 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received 
our  January  number  of  the  "  Westminster," 
and  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  it  in 
violent  conformity  with  Blackwood  upon  this 
topic— Extremes  meet. — ^The  tory  and  the 
ultra-radical  are  here  in  brotherly  commu- 
nion.  The  position  is  a  natural  enough  one 
forthe  "Westminster,"  which  some  eighteen 
months  since,  (July,   1851,)  took  so  bold  a 
stand  in  the  war  for  progress,  as  chivalrously 
to  set  itself  forth  the  champion  for  the  "en- 
franchisement of  woman,"  upholding  equal 
rights  without  distinction  of  sex  or  colour.  We 
were  therefore  quite  prepared  to  find  in  this 
noted  periodical  a  devout  defender  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Folsom,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  and  the 
whole  corps  of  Reverend  Misses,  Lady  Lec- 
torers,  and  M.  D.'s,  who  are  the  main  mo- 
Tersinthe  abolition  reform.     But  the  tory 
Blackwood,  and  its  aristocratic  coadjutors, — 
do  they  notice  whose  hand  they  are  shaking  ? 
In  this  Westminster  article  there  is  noth- 
ingnew.    It  is  the  old  ding-dong  of  aboli- 
tionist falsehood,  sworn  to  and  verified  by 
abolitionist  witnesses.     B.  swears  for  C.'s 
veracity,  and  C.  returns  the  compliment.    It 
is  utterly  useless  to  prove  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions,  for  who  so  deaf  as  he  that  will  not 
hear?   The  same  worn-out  tale  is  repeated 
igain  and  again.     There  is  no  check  to  a  libel 
but  legal  punishment,  and  this  form  of  whole- 
sale libel  does  not  come  under  the  law.     The 
Westminster,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  its  happy  communion  with  the  choice 
-l)irits  of  abolitionism.     "  Progress"  is  the 
Watchword ;  and  provided  these  zealous  re- 
formers can  but  get  up  a  breeze,  it  seems  to 
^  a  matter  of  small  import  to  them  whether 
^«  motion  be  God-ward  or  devil-ward. 

To  endeavor  to  answer  the  Westminster 
article,  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  such  ar- 
^fflent  as  we  have  already  advanced  against 
Blackwood*  These,  our  antagonists,  all  alike 
assume  the  trathof  certain  statements,  which 
they  have  no  means  of  verifying ;  which  are 
cither  entirely  groundless  or  gross  exaggera- 
^1  and  upon  a  slanderous  libel,  or  even, 


as  we  have  shown,  a  misprint  in  an  almanac, 
they  build  volumes  of  hypotheses  which,  be- 
cause their  own  distempered  imaginations 
can  conceive  them  as  possible,  they  there- 
fore argue  are  possible,  and  by  a  strangely 
irrational  logic,  leaping  to  the  farther  conclu- 
sion that  what  is  possible  must  be  of  habitual 
occurrence^  they  hold  us  judged,  condemned, 
and,  (it  would  appear  from  these  recent  ar- 
ticles,) gibetted  even,  or  at  least  pretty  nearly 
so.  We  have  shown  how  Blackwood  proves 
that  we  are  already  gnashing  our  teeth  in 
the  hell  of  a  merited  retribution.  The  West- 
minster is  not  slow  in  a  similar  cry.  To  be- 
lieve these  writers,  we  are  secure  of  nothing 
under  the  terrors  of  this  institution.  Prop- 
erty, family,  life,  are  all  in  such  hazard,  that 
the  constant  dread  of  some  fatal  irruption 
hangs,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  ever 
threateningly  over  us,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  this,  according  to  them,  fearfully  dan- 
gerous property,  bears  at  present  a  higher 
money  value  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  done. 
This  does  not  look  as  though  its  possession 
were  considered  dangerous  or  of  perilously 
doubtful  tenure. 

Another  point  whereupon  the  tory  an'd  the 
radical  strongly  combine  forces,  is  in  the 
very  evident  determination  which  they  ex- 
hibit of  interfering  in  our  domestic  policy. 
England  loves  rule,  and  the  glorious  little 
nation  is  so  used  to  having  her  own  way, 
that  she  cannot  keep  her  fingers  from  turn- 
ing the  spit  for  her  neighbors,  whenever  the 
roast  does  not  proceed  in  a  way  exactly  to 
suit  her  fancy.  She  doctors  India,  the  Cape, 
&c.,  &c.,  ad  libitum,  China  does  not  like  her 
prescriptions,  but  like  an  energetic  Mater  fa^ 
miliar  she  quickly  has  the  mauvais  sujet  on 
its  back,  and  "  swallow  or  be  whipped"  is 
the  peremptory  sentence.  The  United  States 
has  had  of  late  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  fall 
under  her  special  cognizance.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  we  too  are  prepared  for  the 
dose  or  the  rod.  The  Westminster  has  some 
pages  of  instructions  by  which  our  Northern 
States  are  directed  how  to  deal  with  us  rep- 
robates of  the  South.  They  are  to  send  the 
Constitution  with  all  its  reservations,  grants, 
and  provisions  to  the  devil.  They  are  to 
cheat,  to  hoax,  to  humbug,  and  brow-beat 
the  fool  Southron  who  fancies  that  he  has  a 
right  to  be  governed  by  the  written  law,  and 
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to  claim  the  conceded  rights  which  were 
made  by  his 'ancestors  an  express  requisite 
for  their  accession  to  the  Union.  Those  in- 
novators among  us,  who  have  allowed  their 
heated  imaginations  to  run  ahead  of  reason, 
have  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  step  back. 
Will  they,  with  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  follow- 
ers, trample  upon  religion  and  hoist  the  flag 
of  rebellion  against  decency,  accepting  the 
lordly  dictates  of  an  insolent  English  inter- 
ference ? — or  will  they  yet  take  warning,  and 
hearkening  to  the  earnest  protestations  of 
their  own  countrymen,  their  natural  allies, 
their  brethren  in  home  and  in  interests, 
fling  from  them  the  impertinent  interfer- 
ence of  these  our  self-instituted  instruc- 
tors, these  preachers  of  a  charity  which  does 
not  begin  at  home — believe  that  we  of  the 
South  are  men  and  women  with  hearts  and 
heads  not  inferior  to  their  own,  with  reason 
and  human  sympathies  upon  which  the  lights 
of  civilization  act  probably  as  truly  as  upon 
them — and  take  us  to  their  hearts  as  brothers, 
not  as  aliens,  as  those  who,  having  striven  with 
them  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  in  that 
cause  may  be  trusted  ?  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
world  gulled  by  the  fictions  of  a  Mrs.  Stowe ; 
but  let  America  be  true  to  herself,  and  we 
are  but  the  stronger  and  the  wiser  for  this 
gust  which  will  blow  past  us,  even  as  the 
autumn  wind,  prostrating  the  dead  leaf  and 
the  rotten  branch,  while  over  the  green  tree 
and  the  sound  in  heart,  the  blast  whistles 

harmlessly. 

L.  S.  M- 


SONNET. 


To  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  Es^. 

Oh  Titmarah,  Thackeray  or  De  La  Pluche, 
Jeames,  Chaw  Is,  or  dear,  delightful  Mr.  Brown, 

Wielding  the  author's  pen  or  artist's  brush, 
Or  lecturing  in  some  provincial  town ; 
All  hail !  King  Satirist  without  a  crown. 

But  still  of  shillings  fortunately  flush. 

And  able  quite  to  **  go  it  with  a  rush" — 
( Don't  treat  this  pretty  sonnet  with  a  frown,) 

If  in  your  tour  from  Boston  to  the  South, 
From  Athens  to  Bceotia,  you  should  see 
Some  **  swells"  and  **  snobs"  of  very  high  degree, 

Have  mercy  on  them ;  let  your  fearful  mouth 

Not  crunch  them,  like  so  many  luckless  snails, 

Oh  lion  with  a  large  supply  of  tales! 


LUCRETIA  BORGIA. 

The  world  has  heard  a  great  deal,  and  with 
reason  too,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  whether  expounded  by  solid  judges  upon 
grave  precedents,  measured  out  by  discreet 
chancellors  according  to  the  standard  of  con- 
science, or  determined  in  the  more  popular 
and  arbitrary  shape  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 
But,  however  the  rule  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  its  application  to  analogous 
cases — ^however  the  law  of  to-day  may  be 
abrogated  and  reversed  by  the  law  of  to-mor- 
row— there  is,  nevertheless,  in  all  the  forms 
of  jurisprudence,  a  final  decision  of  each  par- 
ticular controversy.  The  law  of  that  case  can 
be  settled  in  some  tribunal,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  There  is  a  neplus  ultra,  where 
that  litigation  must  cease,  a  judgment  which 
must  be  acquiesced  in  and  obeyed  as  final. 

Far  different  is  the  condition  of  a  disputed 
question  in  the  department  of  history.  Here 
no  weight  of  authority,  no  accumulation  of 
decisions  can  suffice  to  crush  and  stifle  the 
free  spirit  of  inquiry.  No  lapse  of  time,  no 
prescription,  is  allowed  to  bar  the  door  in  the 
face  of  one  who  chooses  to  re-survey  the 
ground,  and  from  his  own  stand-point  to  take 
his  own  view  of  the  positions  so  often  assail- 
ed and  defended  by  his  predecessors.  "  JW- 
lum  tempus  occurrit  regi"  say  the  old  Com- 
mon-Lawyers— no  statute  of  limitation  shall 
impede  the  king.  And  so  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  where  aJl  are  sovereigns,  any  man — 
and  in  these  days  of  development,  any  wo-, 
man — is  entitled  to  re-open  any  historic^ 
cause ;  to  call  up  the  witnesses,  review  tb^ 
arguments  and  pronounce  a  new  decree 
equal  infallibility,  with  all  that  went  befoi 
it,  and  all  that  are  to  follow  in  the  course 
futurity. 

This  privilege,  it  must  be  owned,  has  be( 
liberally  exercised.    Old  Homer,  for  exampli 
has  been  many  times  called  upon,  not  alwa; 
successfully,  to  vindicate  his  authorship,  ai 
his  identity.     Csesar  and  Brutus  are  daU 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  to  be  alt< 
nately  condemned  and  acquitted.  Richard  tl 
Third,  so  long  unjustly  vilified  as   a  cro( 
backed  tyrant,  has  at  length  found  a  genen 
advocate,  and  turns  out  to  have  been  a  m< 
vellous  proper  man.    Lord  Bacon,  Strafibi 
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lad  Cromwell,  have  had  a  most  unquiet  time 
of  it;  being  perpetually  haled  forth  to  un- 
dergo sentence,  or  to  be  dismissed,  but  never 
"without  day."  And  an  ingenious  professor 
has  already  pointed  out  to  the  antiquaries  of 
the  twenty-ninth  century,  how  they  may  de- 
monstrate with  logical  certainty  that  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  is  nothing  but  a  myth,  and 
his  wonderful  career  only  an  extravagant 
creation  of  romance. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  we  are  not 
of  those  who  deprecate  this  independent  habit 
of  investigation,  or  who  undervalue  its  effects. 
Doubtless  it  often  happens,  that  sound  opin- 
ions are  unsettled,  and  sometimes  false  judg- 
ments substituted  in  their  place.  But  in  the 
kng  run,  the  truth  is  elicited.  Notwithstand- 
ing occasional  errors,  the  general  result  is  a 
nearer  a{^roximation  to  certainty.  Evidence 
on  either  side  is  seldom  entirely  lost.  Fab- 
rications are  exposed — prejudices  exploded — 
palliations  stripped  away — and  the  great  facts 
of  right  and  wrong  displayed  in  their  real  co- 
lors and  proportions. 

There  are,    indeed,   some  problems  that 
seem  to  be  insoluble.     Conspicuous  among 
them,  stands  the  celebrated  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots;  like  Texas  in  modem  days,  *'  beauti- 
ful and  unfortunate."     Like  that  renowned 
country,  she  has  had  no  end  of  calunmiators 
and  apologists :  foul  motives  and  fouler  crimes 
hare  been  imputed  to  both  of  them,  to  be 
counterpoised  by  the  ascriptic»i  of  illustri- 
ous virtues  and  noble  deeds*    It  is  some- 
what too  soon  as  yet  to  determine  accurately 
the  place  of  the  ''  Lone  Star,''  in  the  heaven 
of  history  :  and — saving  the  inalienable  and 
eternal  right  of  appeal  to  our  posterity — al- 
ni(»t  too  late  to  fix  that  of  her  lovely  pro- 
totype.   The  proofs  are  apparently  exhaust- 
ed— ^trials  without  number  have  taken  place-^ 
hundreds  of  times  hath  she  been  borne  in  tri- 
ompfa  irom  the  judgment  seat— as  frequently 
consigned  to  the  ignominy  of  the  dungeon 
and  the  sca&ld — ^and  the  ablest,  the  most 
patriotic,  the  most  impartial,  the  most  chival- 
rous, of  her  judges  in  this  century,  the  ac- 
complished Scott  himself,  has  been  obliged 
to  compromise  the  conflict  of  testimony  in 
the  (Ad  Scottish  verdict  of  **  not  proven." 

We  have  been  casually  led  into  this  train 
of  thought,  from  witnessing,  not  long  since, 
the  representaticm  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  by  a 
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popular  actress.  Near  us  in  the  pit  sat  a 
couple  of  critics,  neither  better  nor  worse  in- 
formed  than  the  majority  of  dramatic  cen- 
sors—such as  dramatic  censors  are  now. 
''  Lucretia  Borgia,"  cried  one  of  them—"  oh  1 
I  know  all  about  her — I  know  all  about  the 
Borgias  I ''  ''  Do  you  indeed  know  all  about 
them?''  thinks  I  to  myself— <' I  doubt  that 
extremely."  For,  if  there  be  a  prominent  cha- 
racter  in  modern  history,  which  is  generally 
seen  in  a  false  light,  which  has  suffered  from 
the  abuse  of  contemporaries,  and  the  negli- 
gence of  posterity — ^it  is  certain  that  Lucretia 
Borgia  is  that  character,  and  that,  however 
much  they  may  have  heard,  few  people  re- 
ally know  much  that  ought  to  be  known 
about  her. 

The  popular  idea  of  Lucretia  Borgia  is  that 
of  a  woman,  not  only. black  with  crime,  but 
hideous  with  unnatural  and  monstrous  infa- 
my. So  horrible  is  the  moral  portrait,  that 
simple  licentiousness  becomes  almost  a  beau- 
tyi  by  comparison  with  its  other  features. 
Murder  and  incest  have  been  the  business 
of  her  life :  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  her  con- 
stant tools  and  playthings :  bravoes  and  pois- 
oners her  chosen  associates  and  confidants! 
How  will  it  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn,  that  she  was  never  even  accused  of  the 
guilt  of  murder,  except  in  plays  and  operas 
— ^that  the  other  appalling  charges  rest  on 
vague  rumor  alone,  without  a  particle  of 
proof — ^that  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life 
were  spent  as  the  trusted  and  honored  wife 
of  one  of  the  noblest  princes  of  his  time,  who 
married  her  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  supposed 
infamy — ^that  she  was  celebrated  while  living 
by  accomplished,  learned,  and  pious  men,  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  purity,  and  religion— and 
was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  eloquent  tributes 
of  praise  and  lamentation!  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  contrast  between  the  Lucretia  of 
romance,  and  the  Lucretia  of  reality :  such 
the  broad  issue  between  the  prosecution  and 
the  defence. 

It  is  to  her  name  and  her  family  that  our 
heroine  owes  her  evil  reputation.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Cardinal  Roderigo  Borgia, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  VL  Her  mother  was  a 
Roman  lady  named  Vanozza ;  and  from  this 
connexion  sprung  also  several  sons,  the  eld- 
est of  whom  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  as 
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the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  the  second  was  the !  marks,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  anxiety 
notorious  Ciesar  Borgia.  The  private  vices  which  he  displayed  to  dispose  of  her  in  mar* 
and  public  crimes  of  Caesar  and  his  father,  riage  immediately  afterwards.  In  the  fol- 
have  made  the  name  of  Borgia  a  hissing  lowing  year,  1498,  she  became  the  wife  of 
and  a  reproach  all  over  the  world.     Lust,^  Alfonso  duke  of  Bisaglia,  the  natural  son  of 


ambition,  rapacity,  cruelty  and  treachery, 
were  the  motives  and  the  means  of  their 
detestable  policy ;  which  they  pursued  with 
consummate  address  and  untiring  persever- 
ance. Hence  the  odium,  which  attached  to 
their  own  persons,  and  spread  itself  to  all 
connected  with  them.  Hence  the  ready  be* 
lief  of  every  wickedness  attributed  to  either 
of  them,  no  matter  how  groundless  or  im- 
probable. And, hence  the  lurid  and  ghastly 
light  which  has  been  reflected  on  the  daughter 
of  the  one  and  the  sister  of  the  other. 

We  have  neither  the  time  nor  space  ne- 
cessary to  an  extended  examination  of  the 
allegations  and  proofs,  belonging  to  this  sub- 
ject: nor  have  we  access  to  the  original  sour- 
ces, whence  they  are  to  be  derived.  Perhaps 
to  our  readers  it  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  it 
u  to  ourselves,  to  refer  to  the  discussion  of 
them  by  one,  who  was  equally  qualified  for 
the  task,  by  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  writers  of  Italy,  and  by  his  well  earned 
reputation  as  an  accurate  and  conscientious 
historian. 

In  the  Idfe  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  William 
Roscoe,  there  are  to  be  found  several  passa- 
ges, in  which  he  treats  of  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Borgias:  in  addition  to  which,  he 
has  deemed  the  character  of  Lucretia  not  un- 
worthy of  a  particular  dissertation,  which  is 
appended  to  the  first  volume.  From  his  ac- 
count we  condense  the  following  brief  nar- 
rative. 

Before  Boderigo  Borgia  was  made  pope,  he 
had  betrothed  his  daughter,  not  then  of  mar- 
riageable age,  to  a  Spanish  gentleman.  After 
his  elevation,  entertaining  more  ambitious 
views  for  her,  he  caused  that  alliance  to  be 
broken  off,  and  married  her  in  1493  to  Gio- 
vanni Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro.  In  1497,  dis- 
sensions having  arisen  between  them,  she 
quitted  him,  and  soon  after  a  divorce  was 
had  from  this  marriage  by  the  influence  of 
Alexander.  His  interference  is  attributed 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Guicciardini  to 
a  jealousy,  which  could  not  endure  a  rival 
in  the  incestuous  affection  of  his  daughter. 
But  this  motive,  as  Roscoe  judiciously  re- 


Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Naples:  and  in  1499, 
she  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  called  after  his 
grandfather  Boderigo.      To  this  child  the 
Pope  was  devotedly  attached;  an  aflectloa 
easily  explained  when  we  consider  the  close' 
ness  of  his  relationship,  and  the  probability 
of  his  succession  to  the  honors  and  influence 
of  an  ambitious  family.     Yet,  as  if  no  natu- 
ral impulse  could  exist  in  a  heart  so  depraved 
as  Alexander's,  even  this  partiality  has  been 
relied  on  as  a  proof  that  the  tie  which  united 
them  was  that  between  father  and  son.    In 
the  year  1500,  Alfonso  was  assassinated  in 
open  day  before  the  great  door  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.     The  murderers  made  their  es- 
cape out  of  the  city,  and  were  not  discovered. 
Csesar  Borgia  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  instigator  of  the  deed ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  widow  has  never  been 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  bloody  transac- 
tion.    In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  Lucretia 
was  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  con- 
tracted in  marriage.      The  bridegroom  on 
this  occasion  was  Alfonso  D'Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara.     Of  this  prince,  and  of  his  father 
Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara,  Roscoe  says,  that 
"they  were  distinguished  by  their  virtues 
and  their  talents,  both  civil  and  military,  be- 
yond any  of  the  sovereigns  of  their  time.'* 
By  him  Lucretia  was  removed  from  the  pol« 
luted  atmosphere  of  Rome  to  his  own  city  ol 
Ferrara,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  oj 
her  life,  not  only  without  reproach,  but  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  spotless  reputa^ 
tion,  and  the  unbounded  love  and  respect  o{ 
all  who  surrounded  her.     The  patroness  ol 
letters,  of  science,  and  of  art,  she  was  als< 
distinguished  for  her  benevolence  and  chari 
ty,  and  for  the  consistent  piety  of  her  dailj 
conduct.     She  was  implicitly  trusted  by  he| 
husband ;  and,  during  his  frequent  absencej 
upon  military  expeditions,  she  held  the  reii^ 
of  government  with  a  hand  so  steady  and  si 
just,  as  to  content  both  the  sovereign  and  thi 
subject.    At  last,  she  descended  into   th| 
grave,  leaving  a  name  that  was  considerei 
the  fitting  theme  of  eulogy,  not  only  bl 
[poets  like  Ariosto,  but  by  men  as  illustrioij 
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is  Pietro  Bembo,  and  the  great  printer  Aldo 
tfanuzio. 

According  to  Roscoe,  **  the  first  traces  (of 
be  accusations  against  her,)  appear  in  the 
rritings  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  who  being 
xasperated  against  Alexander  VI.,  for  the 
ctJTe  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  expul- 
ion  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  placed  no 
mits  to  their  resentment.  These  imputations 
light,  however,  scarcely  have  deserved  a 
»iou3  reply,  had  they  not  received  addi- 
QDal  credit  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguish- 
1  historian  Guicciardini,  who  informs  us 
Mt  *  it  was  rumored,  that  not  only  the  two 
pothers,  but  even  the  father,  were  rivals  for 
le  love  of  Lucretia.'  By  these  rumors,  it 
I  probable  that  he  alludes  to  the  writings  of 
le  Neapolitan  poets,  with  whose  works,  it 
I  to  be  remarked,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
I  ^)pear8  from  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
in to  the  small  river  Sebeto,  near  Naples, 
>  frequently  the  theme  of  their  applause.'' 

From  these  sources,  Roscoe  goes  on  to  say, 
iture  historians  drew  the  tale  of  Lucre tia's 
nfamy.  and  asserted  it  in  explicit  terms. 
ITriters,  even  of  the  Romish  church,  followed 
beir  example,  and  the  story  has  made  its 
ray  "into  general  compilations  and  biograph- 
eal  dictionaries  as  an  undoubted  matter  of 
ict*'  It  will  be  observed  that  Guicciardini 
Bly  says  "  it  was  rumoredJ'^  Burchard,  who 
«•  an  inmate  of  the  palace  of  Alexander 
1.,  who  has  described  (as  if  they  were  or- 
inaiy  occurrences)  almost  incredible  scenes 
r  profligacy  there  enacted,  and  who  spares 
a  to  teU  of  matters  most  disgraceful  to  his 
qieriors,  is  nevertheless  silent  as  to  these 
kuges,  in  which  Lucretia  is  involved ;  a 
fence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  if 
Kre  had  been  any  good  foundation  for  the 
imors.  But,  as  the  fiery  torrent,  which 
loceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  poets  of 
ri|to,  descended  to  the  historians  and  biog- 
fkers  of  later  times,  it  seems  (like  their 
itive  lava)  to  have  both  cooled  and  har- 
ned  in  its  course,  till  it  assumed  the  form 
id  consistency  of  solid  rock. 
Our  readers  have  now  before  them  the 
lEctment,  and  the  proof  (if  proof  it  may 
I  called)  in  support  of  it.  These  are  the 
railing  accusations*'  of  the  poets— the  bad 
mt  of  the  family— 4he  corruption  of  the 
B— (be  liccniiousness  of  her  father's  court. 


No  evidence  of  any  criminal  deed  is  pro-^ 
duced  :  not  even  of  that  circumstantial  sort, 
which  meets  us  more  than  once  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Scottish  Queen^  General  sus-> 
picions,  attaching  to  others  rather  than  to 
herself,  and  unsupported  by  any  particular 
facts,  are  all  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
impeachment  is  rested.  On  the  other  side 
are  arrayed  the  leading  events  of  her  life, 
its  known  and  notorious  facts ;  and  they  are 
such  as  belong  to  a  woman,  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  of  exemplary  virtue  and 
piety.  They  are  attested  by  the  love  and 
respect  of  a  noble  husband — the  affection  of 
his  people,  whom  she  governed  in  his  ab- 
sence— and  the  panegyrics  of  men  who 
would  never  have  stooped  to  flatter,  living 
or  dead,  the  polluted  creature  she  has  been 
painted  by  her  enemies.  <'  If  the  Ethiopian 
cannot  change  his  skin,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe, 
*'  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  how  are  we  to  con- 
ceive it  possible,  that  the  person  who  had, 
during  so  many  years  of  her  life,  been  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt  and  of  infa- 
my, could  at  once  emerge  into  respectability 
and  virtue  ?" 

We  have  mentioned  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  VI. 
He  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber: 
and  as  his  death  has  always  constituted  one 
of  the  salient  horrors  connected  with  the 
family  of  Borgia,  we  subjoin  the  account  of 
it  quoted  from  Burchard  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  to- 
gether with  his  own  remarks. — See  Leo  the 
Tenthy  vol,  7,  p.  152. 

"  The  perpetration  of  this  crime  has  been 
imputed  by  the  Italian  historians,  without 
hesitation,  to  Csesar  Borgia ;  who,  being  dis- 
gusted with  his  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  signalizing  himdelf  in 
a  military  capacity,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sidered his  brother  as  having  pre-occupied 
the  station  which  he  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing, and  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  sufierior 
ascendancy  which  the  duke  had  acquired  in 
the  pontifl*.  In  examining  these  motives,  it 
might  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  elder  brother  to  a  secular  em- 
ployment did  not  necessarily  confine  the 
younger  to  an  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  that 
the  honours  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gan- 
dia did  not  seem  to  prevent  the  pontiff  from 
promoting  the  interests  of  hi«  second  son, 
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whom  he  had  placed  in  such  a  station,  as  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obtainihg  the 
highest  dignity  in  Christendom.  Some  au- 
thors have,  therefore,  not  scrupled  to  sug- 
gest a  more  powerful  cause  of  his  supposed 
enmity,  by  asserting  that  he  was  jealous  of 
the  preference  which  the  duke  had  obtained 
in  the  affections  of  their  sister  Lucrezia,  with 
whom,  it  is  said,  that  not  only  the  two  broth- 
ers, but  even  Alexander,  her  father,  had  crim- 
inal intercourse.  Frequently,  however,  as 
this  charge  has  been  repeated,  and  indiscrim- 
inately as  it  has  been  believed,  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  this 


seated  the  penKm  in  the  mask  behind  him, 
and  rode,  I  know  not  whither ;  but  in  that 
night  he  was  assassinated  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been 
dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally 
wounded;  and  although  he  was  attended 
with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation, 
that  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of 
what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  duke  not  having  returned  to  the  pal- 
ace, his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and 
one  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  even- 
ing excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke 
had  not  yet  made  bis  appearance.     This  gave 


being  with  justice  admitted  as  a  proof  that  I  the  pope  no  small  anxiety;  but  he  conjec- 


Csesar  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  the  imputation  is  in  itself  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  ;  and  this  trans- 
action must  therefore  be  judged  of  by  such 
positive  evidence  as  yet  remains,  without 
presuming  the  guilt  of  Borgia  from  circum- 
stances which  are  yet  more  questionable  than 
the  crime  of  which  he  stands  primarily  ac- 
cused. 

"  The  roost  interesting  and  particular  ac- 
count of  this  mysterious  event  is  given  by 
Burchard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  :-— 
'  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of 
Valenza  (Csesar  Borgia),  and  the  duke  of 
Gandia,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped  with  their 
mother  Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  ad  vincula ;  several  other  persons  being 
present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour 
approaching,  and  the  cardinal  having  re- 
minded his  brother  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted 
their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  atten- 
dants, and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the 
duke  informed  the  cardinal,  that,  before  he 
returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  plea- 
sure. Dismissing,  therefore,  all  his  atten- 
dants, excepting  his  staffiero,  or  footman, 
and  a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a 
visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during  the 
space  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  previous 
to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him  almost  daily 
at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took  this  person 
behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to 
the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his 
servant,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until 
a  certain  hour;  when,  if  he  did  not  return, 
he  might  repair  to  the  palace.    The  duke  then 


tured  that  the  duke  had  been  attracted  by 
some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her, 
and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open 
day,  had  waited  till  the  following  evening  to 
return  home.    When,  however,  the  evening 
arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  became  deeply  af- 
flicted, and  began  to  make  inquiries  from  dif- 
ferent persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend 
him  for  that  purpose.     Amongst  these  was  a 
man  named  Gioi^o  Schiavoni,  who,  having 
discharged  some  timber  from  a  bark  in  the 
river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to 
watch  it,  and  being  interrogated  whether  be 
had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the  river,  on 
the  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw 
two  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street, 
and  looked  diligently  about  to  observe  wheth- 
er any  person  was  passing.    That  seeing  no 
one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards two  others  came  and  looked  around 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former ;  no  per^ 
son  still  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their 
companions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  od 
a  white  horse,  having  behind  him  a  dead 
body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  hung  oa 
one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  horse ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  support 
ing  the  body  to  prevent  its  falling.     Thui 
they  proceeded  to  that  part  where  the  fiUl 
of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  th< 
river ;  and  turning  the  horse  with  his  tall  to 
wards  the  water,  the  two  persons  took  th^ 
dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  al 
their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.     ThI 
person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  hal 
thrown  it  in,  to  which  they  replied,    Signoi 
91  (yes,  sir).    He  then  looked  towards  lli 
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id  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on  the 
le  inquired  what  it  was  that  appeared 
>  which  they  answered  that  it  was  a 
and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon 
nsequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The 
ts  of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from 
why  he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the 
•  of  the  city ;  to  which  he  replied, 
lad  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
brown  into  the  river  at  the  same 
.thout  any  inquiry  being  made  res- 
hem,  and  that  he  had  not  therefore 
ed  it  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
ermen  and  seamen  were  then  col- 
uid  ordered  to  search  the  river, 
n  the  following  evening,  they  found 

of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire, 
ty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was 
Birith  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was 
hroat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body, 
«.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he 
I  thrown  like  filth  into  the  river,  than 
way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself  up 
mber  and  wept  bitterly.  The  cardi- 
iegovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the 
;nt  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours 
I  persuasions  and  exhortations,  pre- 
pon  him  to  admit  them.     From  the 

of  Wednesday  till  the  following 
r  the  pope  took  no  food ;  nor  did  he 
3m  Thursday  morning  till  the  same 
the  ensuing  day.  At  length,  how- 
ving  away  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
.ts,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow, 
consider  the  injury  which  his  own 
night  sustain  by  the  further  indul- 
■  his  grief.' 

n  this  account,  which  is  in  truth  the 
hentic  information  that  remains  res- 
the  death  of  the  duke,'  it  seems  prob- 
t  he  had  for  some  time  been  carrying 
morous  intrigue,  by  the  intervention 
erson  who  so  frequently  visited  him 
ise ;  and  it  may  at  the  same  time  be 
*d,  that  th^  evening  on  which  he  met 
death,  he  had  been  detected  by  some 
rival,  or  injured  husband,  and  had 
h  his  life  the  forfeiture  of  his  folly, 
rumption  or  his  guilt.  The  cardinal 
not  to  have  had  the  least  share 
ting  the  motions  of  the  duke;  nor 
ipp^ar  from  Burchard,  that  he  again 


left  the  palace,  after  he  had  returned  home 
on  the  evening  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Throughout  the  whole  narrative 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  Cae- 
sar had  any  share  in  the  transaction,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  favour  of  both  his  father 
and  his  mother,  after  this  event,  may  suffi- 
ciently prove  to  every  impartial  mind,  that 
he  was  not  even  suspected  by  them  as  the 
author  of  the  crime.'* 

No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Roscoe's  work  with 
candor  will  suspect  him  of  a  desire  to  screen 
the  guilty  Alexander  and  his  son  from  the 
condemnation  due  to  their  notorious  crimes. 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  with  him,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  how  ea- 
gerly their  accusers  have  sought  to  charge 
them  with  every  heinous  deed,  to  invent 
motives  for  its  perpetration  where  none  were 
apparent,  and  to  refer  every  action  of  their 
lives,  no  matter  how  natural  or  commenda- 
ble, to  some  depraved  passion  or  flagitious 
design.  Such  a  temper  as  this  is  ill  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  in  the  sagacity  or 
reliableness  of  the  writers ;  and  when  it  im- 
pels them,  as  a  means  of  supporting  their 
main  attack,  to  destroy  the  reputatioo  of  per- 
sons otherwise  unimpeached,  justice  r^uires 
that  their  statements  should  be  examined 
with  a  close  and  vigilant  scrutiny. 


AIRLEY. 


BY  SUSAN  ARCHER  TAIXEY. 

Oh  greenly  grow  the  alder  boughs 

Upon  the  bankfi  of  Airley, 
And  on  the  silver  river's  breast 

The  lilies  blossom  fairly ; 
With  blithesome  echoes  far  and  near, 

The  sylvan  shades  are  ringing, 
And  shrilly  in  the  liazel  copse 

The  merle  and  iDavis  singing. 

But  Airlcy  towers  are  ^lery  lone. 

And  Airley  balls  are  dreary— 
And  though  the  sun  be  bright  without, 

The  hearts  within  are  weary ; 
For  she  that  was  the  light  of  all. 

The  chieftain's  lovely  daughter. 
Hath  fled  away  with  Roden's  kiiight 

Across  the  stormy  water. 

He  met  her  in  tlie  shiuly  wood. 
He  wooed  her  by  the  river— 

He  swore  by  all  the  shining  stars 
To  love  but  hcjr  forever  j 
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And  ilret  she  smiled  and  then  she  wept- 
Her  heart  was  troabled  sairly — 

She  mounted  on  his  snowy  steed 
And  fled  away  from  Airley. 

Her  cheek  was  like  a  summer  rone. 

Her  smile  like  summer  weather; 
Her  fairy  footstep  left  the  dew 

Upon  the  purple  heather. 
Oh  where  shall  we  another  find 

Whose  beauty  blooms  so  rarely? 
*Tis  morning  now  at  Roden's  balls, 

And  midnight  upon  Airley. 

Yet  dwelleth  she  a  happy  bride 

fieyond  the  stormy  water. 
And  singeth  in  the  stranger's  halls 

The  songs  her  mother  taught  her : 
Ob  we  shall  mourn  her  many  a  day,^ 

Ob  we  shall  miss  her  sairly— 
Yet  happy  is  the  Roden  chief 

To  win  the  pride  of  Airley. 
RickmimA, 
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CAVE  BURTON,  ESQ.,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Prominent  among  the  lawyers  that  had 
gathered  into  the  new  country,  was  Cave 
Burton.  Cave  was  a  man  of  mark:  not 
very  profoundly  versed  in  the  black  letter, 
but  adapting,  or,  more  properly,  applying  his 
talents  to  the  slang-whanging  departments  of 
the  profession.  He  went  in  for  gab.  A 
court  he  could  not  see  the  use  of — ^the  jury 
was  the  thing  for  him.  And  he  was  for 
"jurying"  every  thing  and  allowing  the 
jury — ^the  apostolic  twelve  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  them — ^a  very  free  exercise  of  their 
privileges,  uncramped  by  any  impertinent 
interference  of  the  court.  Cave  thought  the 
judge  an  aristocratic  institution,  but  the  jury 
was  republicanism  in  action.  He  liked  a 
free  swing  at  them.  He  had  no  idea  of  being 
interrupted  on  presumed  misstatements,  or 
out-of-the-record  revelations:  he  liked  to 
be  communicative  when  he  was  speaking 
to  them,  and  was  not  stingy  with  any  little 
scraps  of  gossip,  or  hearsay,  or  neighbor- 
hood reports,  which  he  had  been  able  to  pick 
up  concerning  the  matter  in  hand  or  the  par- 
ties. He  was  fond,  too,  of  giving  his  pri- 
vate experiences — as  if  he  were  at  a  love- 
feast — ^and  was  profuse  of  personal  assu- 
rances and  solemn  asseverations  of  personal 


belief  or  knowledge  of  fact  and  of  law.  He 
claimed  Kentucky  for  his  native  State,  and 
for  a  reason  that  will  suggest  itself  at  once, 
was  called  by  the  bar  the  Blowing  Cavb. 
Cave  had  evidently  invoiced  himself  very 
high  when  he  came  out,  thinking  rather  of 
the  specific  than  the  ad  valorem  standard. 
He  had,  to  hear  him  tell  it,  renounced  so 
many  advantages,  and  made  such  sacrifices, 
for  the  happy  privilege  of  getting  to  the 
backwoods,  that  the  people,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude,  should  have  set  great  store  by  so 
rare  an  article  brought  out  at  such  cost  :— 
but  they  didn't  do  it.  He  had  brought  his 
wares  to  the  wrong  market.  The  market 
was  glutted  with  brass.  And  although  that 
metal  was  indispensable,  yet  it  was  valuable 
only  for  plating.  Burton  was  the  pure  metal 
all  through.  He  might  have  been  moulded 
at  a  brass  foundry.  He  had  not  much  in- 
tellect, but  what  he  had  he  kept  going  with 
a  wonderful  clatter.  Indeed,  with  his  habits 
and  ignorance,  it  were  better  not  to  have 
had  more,  unless  he  had  a  great  deal ;  for  his 
chief  capital  was  an  unconsciousness  of  how 
ridiculous  he  was  making  himself,  and  a  total 
blindness  as  to  the  merits  of  his  case,  which 
protected  him,  as  a  somnambulist  is  protected 
from  falling  by  being  unconscious  of  danger. 
He  was  just  as  good  on  a  bad  cause  as  on  a 
good  one,  and  just  as  bad  on  a  good  side  as  on 
a  bad  one.  The  first  intimation  he  had  of  bow 
a  case  ought  to  go,  was  on  seeing  how  it  had 
gone.  Discrimination  was  not  his  forte. 
Indeed,  accuracy  of  any  kind  was  not  his 
forte.  He  lumbered  away  lustily,  very 
well  content  if  he  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  fact  or  proposition,  without  seeming  to 
expect  to  be  at  the  precise  point.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  wit  which  comes 
of  a  bold,  dashing  audacity,  without  fear  or 
care ;  such  wit  as  a  man  has  who  lets  his 
tongue  swing  free  of  all  control  of  judgment, 
memory,  or  taste  or  conscience.  He  scat- 
tered like  an  old  shot  gun,  and  occasionally, 
as  he  was  always  firin?,  some  of  the  shot 
would  hit. 

A  large,  red-faced,  burly  fellow,  good-na- 
tured and  unscrupulous,  with  a  good  run  of 
anecdote  and  natural  humor,  and  some  power 
of  narrative,  was  Cave,— a  monstrous  dem- 
agogue withal,  and  a  free  and  easy  sort  of 
creature,  who  lived  as  if  he  expected  t<^ 
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day  were  all  the  time  he  had  to  live  in :  and 
vho  considered  the  business  of  the  day  over 
when  he  had  got  his  three  meals  with  inter- 
mediate drinks. 

I  cannot  say  Burton  was  a  liar.  I  never 
knew  him  to  fabricate  a  lie  "  out  and  out" — 
outside  of  the  bar ; — his  invention  was  hardly 
sufficient  for  that.  In  one  sense,  his  regard 
for  truth  was  considerable — ^indeed,  so  great 
that  he  spent  most  of  his  conversation  in  em- 
bellishiag  it.  It  was  a  sponging  habit  he 
had  of  building  on  other  men's  foundations ; 
bat  having  got  a  start  in  this  way,  it  is  won- 
derful how  he  laid  on  his  own  work. 

Cave,  like  almost  every  other  demagogue 
I  ever  knew,  was  "  considerable"  in  all  ani- 
mal appetities :  he  could  dispose  of  the  pro- 
Tant  in  a  way  Gapt.  Dalgetty  would  have 
admired,  and,  like  the  Captain,  he  was  not 
Terj  nice  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
Tiands;  or,  rather,  he  had  a  happy  faculty 
of  making  up  in  quantity  what  was  lacking 
Id  quality.  I  don't  think  he  ever  rose  from 
a  table  satisfied,  though  he  often  rose  sur- 
feited. You  might  founder  him  before  you 
could  suhdae  his  appetite.  He  was  as  good 
in  li({uids  as  in  solids.  He  never  refused  a 
drink:  the  parable  of  neglected  invitations 
would  have  had  no  application  to  him  if  he 
bad  lived  in  those  times.  You  might  wake 
bim  up  at  midnight  to  take  something  hot  or 
cold,  edible  or  liquor,  and  he  would  lake  his 
full  allowance  and  smack  his  lips  for  more. 
He  could  scent  out  a  frolic  like  a  raven  a 
carcass— by  a  separate  instinct.  He  always 
fell  in  just  in  time.  He  was  not  a  sponge. 
He  would  as  soon  treat  as  be  treated,  if  he 
bad  any  thing — as  under  the  credit  system 
he  had — to  treat  with ;  but  the  main  thing 
was  the  provant,  and  loafing  was  one  of  his 
auxiliaries.  He  had  a  clamorous  garrison 
in  bis  bowels  that  seemed  to  be  always  in  a 
^te  of  seige  and  boisterous  for  supplies. 
Cave's  idea  of  money  was  connected  insep- 
Mably  with  bread  and  meat  and  "  sperits :" 
money  was  not  the  representative  of  value 
in  his  political  economy,  but  the  represent- 
ttive  of  breakfast,  dinner,  supper  and  liquor. 
He  was  never  really  pathetic,  though  always 
^7^  it,  until  he  came  to  describing,  in  de- 
fending against  a  promissory  note,  the  hor- 
rws  of  want,  that  is,  of  hunger — then  he 
really  ^eas  touching,  for  he  was  earnest,  and 


he  shed  tears  like  a  watering  pot.  He  reck- 
oned every  calamity  by  the  standard  of  the 
stomach.  If  a  man  lost  money,  he  consid-> 
ered  it  a  diversion  of  so  much  from  the  nat- 
ural aliment.  If  he  lost  his  health,  so  much 
was  discounted  from  life,  that  is,  from  good 
living :  if  he  died,  death  had  stopped  his  ra- 
tions. Cave  had  a  mean  idea  of  war,  and 
never  voted  for  a  military  man  in  his  life.  It 
wasted  too  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
An  account  of  a  campaign  never  excited  his 
horror,  until  the  fasting  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  burning  of  the  supplies  was  treated  of-^ 
then  he  felt  it  like  a  nightmare.  Cave  had 
a  small  opinion  of  clothes ;  they  were  but  a 
shallow,  surface  mode  of  treating  the  great 
problem,  man.  He  went  deeper;  he  was 
for  providing  for  the  inner  man — though  his 
idea  of  human  nature  never  went  beyond 
the  entrails.  Studying  human  nature  with 
him  was  anatomy  and  physic,  and  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  body  for  feats  of  the  knife 
and  fork.  A  great  man  with  him  was  not  so 
much  shown  by  what  he  could  do,  as  by 
what  he  could  hold ;  not  by  what  he  left,  but 
by  what  he  consumed. 

Cave's  mind  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  things 
in  which  the  majority  of  men  are  agreed. 
For  example,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  £sau 
made  as  foolish  a  bargain  with  his  brother 
Jacob  as  some  think.  Before  committing 
himself,  he  should  like  to  taste  the  pottage, 
and  see  some  estimate  of  the  nett  value  of 
the  birthright  in  the  beef  and  venison  mar- 
ket. If  the  birthright  were  a  mere  matter 
of  pride  and  precedence.  Cave  was  not  sure 
that  Esau  had  not  ''sold"  the  father  of  Is- 
rael. 

If  Cave  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
he  would  have  laid  it  all  out  in  provisions ; 
for  nan  constat  there  might  be  no  more  made ; 
at  any  rate,  he  would  have  enough  to  answer 
all  the  ends  and  aims  of  life,  which  are  to 
eat  and  drink  as  much  as  possible. 

Cave  attended  the  Episcopal  church  every' 
Sunday  when  there  was  serviced,  e.  once 
a  month,  and,  though  his  attention  was  a 
little  drowsy  during  most  of  the  services,  yet 
he  brightened  up  mightily  when  the  preacher 
read  the  prayer  against  famine,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  to  be 
enjoyed  in  due  season. 

Some  peripatetic  Munchausen  has  left  it 
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on  record,  that  in  Peru  the  natives  burn  their 
brick-kilns  by  throwing  in  fat  sheep  for  fuel : 
if  this  were  so,  Burton  would  like  to  be 
burned  into  a  brick-kiln,  if  his  clay  were  to 
pass  into  pure  matter. 

Cave  was  some  forty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  I  am  writing  of: — so  long  had  he 
warred  on  the  pantry. 

He  was  an  active  man,  indeed  some  part 
of  him  was  always  going^aws,  tongue, 
hands  or  legs,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
brains.  He  never  was  idle.  Indeed,  taking 
in  such  fuel,  he  couldn't  well  help  going. 
£ven  in  sleep  he  was  not  quiet.  Such  fight- 
ing with  unknown  enemies — ^probably  the 
ghosts  of  the  animals  he  had  consumed ; — 
such  awful  contortions  of  countenance  and 
screams — and,  when  most  quiet,  such  snor- 
ings,  (he  once  set  a  passenger  running  down 
stairs  with  his  trunk,  thinking  it  was  the 
steamboat  coming,)  you,  possibly,  never 
heard.  I  slept  with  him  one  night,  (I  blush 
to  tell  it,)  on  the  circuit,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  in  spasms  going  ofi*  at  last  into  a  sup- 
pressed rattle  in  the  throat :  I  thought  he 
was  dying,  and  after  some  trouble,  woke  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  rolled  them  around 
like  a  goose  egg  on  an  axle.  '<  Cave,"  said 
I,  "  Cave — can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  his  answer.  **  Look  in  my 
aaddle-bags  and  get  me  a  black  bottle  of 
*  red-eye.'  " 

I  got  it ;  he  drank  almost  a  half  pint  and 
went  to  sleep  like  a  child  that  has  just  re- 
ceived its  nourishment. 

Burton  had  largely  stored  his  memory  with 
all  manner  of  slang-phrases  and  odd  expres- 
sions, whereby  he  gave  his  speech  a  relish 
<^  variety  somewhat  at  the  ei^pense  of  clas- 
sic purity.  Indeed,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  water-gate,  which  caught  and  re- 
tained the  foam  and  trash,  but  let  the  main 
stream  pass  through. 

But,  as  honest  Bunyan  hath  it,  we  detain 
the  reader  too  long  in  the  porch. 

In  the  Christmas  week  of  the  year  of 
Grace,  1838,  some  of  us  were  preparing  to 
celebrate  that  jovial  time  by  a  social  gather- 
ing at  Dick  Bowling's  office.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  of  us  as  fun-loving  '  youths'  as 
since  the  old  frolics  at  Cheapside  or  the 
Boar's  head,  ever  met  together,  the  judge 
and  the  State's  attorney  among  them.    The 


boats  had  just  got  up,  on  their  first  trip,  from 
Mobile,  and  had  brought,  on  a  special  order 
Dick  had  given,  three  barrels  of  oysters,  i 
demijohn  of  Irish  whiskey  and  a  box  of  lem-  , 
ons.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  invita- 
tions :  a  lawyer's  office,  night  or  day,  was  u 
public  a  place  as  the  courthouse,  and,  among 
the  members  of  the  bar  at  that  early  period, 
there  were  no  privileged  seats  at  a  frolic  aoy 
more  than  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  All  came 
who  chose.  Old  Judge  Sawbridge,  who 
could  tell  from  smelling  a  cork  the  very  re- 
gion  whence  the  liquor  came,  and  could,  by 
looking  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  tell  the 
age  as  well  as  a  jockey  could  the  age  of  a 
horse  by  looking  into  his  mouth,  was  there 
before  the  bells  had  rung  for  the  tavern  sup- 
per. Several  of  the  rest  were  in  before 
long.  Burton  had  not  come  yet.  The  old 
Judge  suggested  a  trick,  which  was  to  get 
Burton  to  telling  one  of  his  Kentucky  yarns, 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  agony  of  it,  to  with* 
draw,  one  by  one,  and  eat  up  all  the  oysters. 
We  agreed  to  try  it,  but  doubted  very  much 
the  success  of  the  experiment ;  although  the 
Judge  seemed  to  be  sanguine. 

Dropping  in,  one  by  one,  at  last  all  came, 
filling  the  room  pretty  well.    Among  them 
was    Cave.      That   domestic    bereavement 
which   had  kept  him   from  such  a  gath- 
ering, were  a  sad  one.     He  entered  the  room 
in  high  feather.    He  was  in  fine  spirits,  ar* 
dent  and  animal.     If  he  had  been  going, 
twenty  years  before,  to  a  trysting-place,  he 
could  not  have  been  in  a  gayer  frame  of 
mind.    He  came  prepared.    He  had  ravish- 
ed himself  from  the  supper  table,  scarcely 
eating  any  thing — ^three  or  four  cups  of  cofiee, 
emptying  the  cream-pitcher  of  its  sky-blue 
milk,  a  card  of  spare-ribs  and  one  or  two  feet  of 
stufied  sausages,  or  some  such  matter ;  a  light 
condiment  of  ''  cracklin  bread,"  and  a  half 
pint  of  hog-brains  thrown  in  just  by  way  of 
parenthesis.     He  merely  look  in  these  tri- 
fles by  way  of  sandwich,  to  provoke  his  ap- 
petite for  the  main  exercises  of  the  evening. 
When  he  came  in  the  fire  was  booming  and 
crackling — a  half  cord  of  hickory   having 
been  piled  upon  the  broad  hearth.    The  night 
was  cold,  clear  and  frosty. 

The  back  room  adjoining  was  as  busy  as  a 
barracks,  in  the  culinary  preparations.  The 
oysters,  like  our  clients,  were  being  forced, 
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with  characteristic  reluctance,  to  shell  out. 

Aad  as  the  knife  went  tip,  tip,  tip,  on  the 
ibells,  Cave's  mouth  watered  like  the  bi- 
TilTe's,  as,  he  caught  the  sound — ^more  de- 
lidoas  music  to  his  ears  than  Jenny  Lind 
and  the  whole  Italian  troupe  could  give  out. 
Hit  ^irits  rose  in  this  congenial  atmosphere 
fike  the  spirits  in  a  barometer.  He  was  soon 
in  t  gale  as  if  he  had  been  taking  laughing 
gis.  Now  Cave  was  as  fond  of  oysters  as 
t  seal.  A  regiment  of  such  men  on  the  sea- 
ihore,  or  near  the  oyster  banks,  would  have 
oterminated  the  species  in  a  season.  The 
id  against  the  destruction  of  the  oyster 
n^t  to  have  embraced  Cave  in  a  special 
danse  of  interdiction  from  their  use.  He 
ised  to  boast  that  he  and  D.  L.  had  never 
hiled  to  break  an  oyster  cellar  in  Tuscaloosa 
vhenever  they  made  a  run  on  it 

Judge  Sawbridge  made  a  pass  at  him  as 
moQ  almost  as  he  was  seated.     He  com- 
menced by  inquiring  after  some  Kentucky 
celebritie*— Crittenden,   Hardin,   Wicklifie, 
8(c,  whmn  he  found  intimate  friends  of  Cave ; 
and  then  he  asked  Cave  to  teU  him  the  an- 
ecdote he  had  heard  repeated^  but  not  in  its 
putkulars,  of  the  Earthquake-story.     He 
led  ap  to  Cave's  strong  suit ;  for  if  there  was 
one  thing  that  Cave  liked  better  than  every 
iking  else,  eating  and  drinking  excepted,  it 
vts  telling  a  story;  and  if  he  liked  telling 
any  one  story  better  than  any  other,  it  was 
fte  Earthquake-story.    This  story  was,  like 
Frank  Plummer's  speech  on  the  Wiscasset 
CflOectorship,  interminable ;  and,  like  Frank's 
^Kech,  the  principal  part  of  it  bore  no  imagi- 
nUe  relation  to  the  ostensible  subject.   No 
Bortal  man  had  ever  heaiTl  the  end  of  this 
ibky :  like  Coleridge's  aoliloquies,  it  branch- 
ed oat  with  innumerable  suggestions,  each, 
■  its  turn,  the  parent  of  others,  and  these 
igun  breeding  a  new  spawn,  so  that  the  fur- 
fter  he  travelled  the  less  he  went  on.    Like 
Et  Kunker's  dog  howling  after  the  singing 
■ister  and  getting  tangled  up  in  the  tune, 
be  deiumement  was  lost  in  the  episodes, 
miat  the  stoiy  was  originally,  could  not  be 
RBJectnred;  for  Cave  had  gone  ov^  the 
iroond  so  often,  that  the  first  and  many  sub- 
eqoent  traces  were    rubbed  out  by  later 
Mtprints.    Cave,  however,  refreshing  him- 
filf  with  about  a  pint  of  hot-stuff,  rote,  turned 
it  back  to  the  fire,  and,  parting  his  coat-tail. 


and  squatting  two  or  three  times  as  was  hi» 
wont  when  in  the  act  of  speaking,  beg^n 

THE    EARTHQUAKE-STORY. 

We  can  only  give  it  in  our  way,  and  only 
such  parts  as  we  can  remember,  leaving  out 
most  of  the  episodes,  the  casual  explanations 
and  the  slang ;  which  is  almost  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted. 
But,  thus  emasculated,  and  Cave's  gas  let 
off,  here  goes  a  report  about  as  faithful  as  a 
Congressman's  report  of  his  spoken  elo- 
quence when  nobody  was  listening  in  the 
House. 


"  Well,  Judge,  the  thing  happened  in  1834, 
in   Steubenville,   Kentucky,    where   I  was 
raised.    I  and  Ben  Hardin  were  prosecuting 
the  great  suit,  which  probably  you  have  heard 
of,    Susan  Beeler  vs.   Samuel  Whistler,   for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    The  trial 
came  on,  and  the  courthouse  was  crowded. 
£very  body  turned  out,  men,  women  and 
children ;  for  it  was  understood  I  was  to  close 
the  argument  in  reply  to  Tom  Marshall  and 
Bob  Wickliffe.     I  had  been  speaking  about 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  had  just  got  to 
my  full  speed — the  genius  licks  were  falling 
pretty  heavy.     It  was  an  aggravated  case. 
Susan,  her  mother  and  three  sisters  were  cry-  ^ 
ing  like  babies ;  her  old  father,  the  preacher, 
was  taking  on,  too,  pretty  solemn ;  and  the 
women  generally  were  going  it  pretty  strongi 
in  the  briny  line.     The  courthouse  wasj^ 
solemn  as  a  camp-meeting  when  the/^re 
calling  up  the  mourners.    I  had  been  giving 
them  a  rousing,  soul-searching  appeal  on  the 
moral  question,  and  had  been  stirring  up 
their  consciences  with  a  long  pole.    I  had 
touched  them  a  little  on  the  feelings — '  af- 
fections'— *  broken-hearts' — *  pining  away' — 
'patience  on  a  monument,'  and  so  forth; 
but  I  hadn't  probed  them  deep  on  these  ten- 
der points.     It  isn't  the  right  way  to  throw 
them  into  spasms  of  emotion :  reaction  is  apt 
to  come.    Ben  Hardin  cautioned  me  against 
this.    Says  Ben :  '  Cave,  tap  them  gently 
and  milk  them  of  their  brine  easy.    Let  the 
pathetics  sink  into  'em  like  a  spring  shower.' 
I  saw  the  sense  of  it  and  took  the  hint*    I 
led  them  gently  along,  not  drawing  more 
than  a  teara  minute  or  so :  and  when  I  saw 
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their  mouths  opening  with  mine,  as  I  went 
on,  and  their  eyes  following  mine,  and  wink- 
ing as  I  winked,  I  would  put  it  down  a  little 
stronger  byway  of  a  clincher.  [Hello,  Dick, 
ain*t  they  nearly  all  opened?  I  believe  I 
would  take  a  few  raw  by  way  of  relish."] 

"  No,"  Dick  said :  "  they  would  be  ready 
after  a  while."  Here  Cave  took  another 
drink  of  the  punch  and  proceeded. 

"  I  say — old  Van  Tromp  Ramkat  was 
Judge.  You  knew  old  Ramkat,  Judge — 
didn't  you  ?  No  ?  Well,  you  ought  to  have 
known  him.  He  was  the  bloodiest  tyrant 
alive.  I  reckon  the  old  cuss  has  fined  me 
not  less  than  $500." 

Sawbrufge.—"  What  for.  Cave?" 

"  Why,  for  contempt  at  ten  dollars  a  dip- 
that  was  old  Ramkat's  tariff;  and  if  every 
other  man  had  been  fined  the  same  for  con- 
tempi  of  Van  Tromp,  the  fines  would  pay  off 
the  national  debt.  Old  Ram  had  a  crazy  fit 
for  fining  persons.  He  thought  he  owed  it 
to  the  people  to  pay  off  all  the  expenses  of 
the  judicial  system  by  fines.  He  was  at  it 
all  the  time.  His  fines  against  the  sheriff 
and  clerk  amounted  to  not  less  than  ten  per 
cent  on  their  salaries.  If  a  court  passed 
without  fining  somebody  for  contempt,  he 
thought  it  was  a  failure  of  court,  and  he 
called  a  special  term.  Every  thing  was  a 
contempt :  a  lawyer  couldn't  go  out  of  court 
without  asking  leave ;  and  the  lawyers  pro- 
posedi  at  a  bar-meeting,  to  get  a  shingle  and 
write  on  one  side  of  it  ''In,"  and  on  the  other 
"T)ut,"  like  an  old-field  school.  He  fined 
Tid  Stiffiiess  for  refusing  to  testify  in  a  gam- 
bling case  $10;  and  then  asked  him  again 
in  the  politest  and  most  obsequious  tones — if 
he  hadn't  better  testify?  Tid,  thinking  it 
a  matter  of  choice,  said  '  No.'  Old  Ram 
nodded  to  the  clerk,  who  set  Tid  down  for 
another  five.  Ram  got  still  more  polite,  and 
suggested  the  question  again — and  kept  on 
till  he  bid  him  up  to  $250  ;  and  then  told  him 
what  he  had  done,  and  adjourned  the  case 
over,  with  Tid  in  custody,  till  next  morning. 
Tid  came  into  measures  when  the  case  was 
called,  and  agreed  to  testify,  and  wanted  old 
Van  to  let  him  off  with  the  fines  ;  but  Ram 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  The  clerk,  however, 
suggested  that,  on  looking  over  the  tallies, 
he  found  he  had  scored  him  down  twice  on 
one  bid.  Ram  remarked  that,  as  there  seemed 


to  be  some  question  about  it,  and  as  Tid  had 
been  a  good  customer,  he  would  split  the 
difference  with  him  and  deduct  a  V ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  make  the  change  even,  he 
fined  old  Taxcross,  the  clerk,  five  dollars  for 
not  making  up  the  entry  right ;  but  to  let  it 
come  light  on  him,  as  he  had  a  large  family, 
allowed  him  to  make  it  off  of  Tid,  by  making 
separate  entries  of  the  fines — ^thus  swelling 
his  fees. 

"  Oh,  I  tell  you,  old  Ramkat  was  the  blood- 
iest tyrant  this  side  of  France.  I  reckon 
that  old  cuss  has  cheated  my  clients  out  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  by  arbitrarily  and 
officiously  interfering  to  tell  juries  the  law, 
when  I  had  got  them  all  with  me  on  the  facts. 
There  was  no  doing  any  thing  with  him.  He 
would  lay  the  law  down  so  positive,  that  he 
could  instruct  a  juiy  out  of  a  stock, — a  little, 
bald-headed,  high-heel-booted,  hen-pecked 
son  of  thunder !  Fining  and  sending  to  the 
penitentiary  were  the  chief  delights  of  his 
insignificant  life.  Did  not  the  little  villain 
once  say,  in  open  court,  that  the  finding  of 
a  bill  of  indictment  was  a  half  conviction, 
and  it  ought  to  be  law  that  the  defendant 
ought  to  be  convicted  if  he  couldn't  get 
a  unanimous  verdict  from  the  petty  jury? 
Why,  Judge,  he  convicted  a  client  of  mine 
for  stealing  a  calf.  I  proved  that  the  fellow 
was  poor  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  stole  it 
in  self  defence  of  his  life.  'Twouldn't  do : 
he  convicted  him,  or  made  the  jury  do  it. 
And  old  Ram  told  the  fellow  he  should  sen- 
tence him  for  five  years.  I  plead  with  him 
to  reduce  the  time.  The  boy's  father  was  in 
court,  and  was  weeping :  I  wept  :•— even  old 
Ramkat  boohoo'd  outright.  I  thought  I  had 
him  this  time ;  but  what  did  he  do  ?  Sars 
he,  '  Young  man,  your  vile  conduct  has  done  i 
so  much  wrong,  given  your  worthy  father  so 
much  pain,  and  given  your  eloquent  counsel  i 
so  much  pain,  and  this  court  so  much  pain — 
I  really  must  enlarge  your  time  to  tei 
years.'  And  for  stealing  a  calf !  Egad,  if 
/was  starving,  /(/steal  a  calf — ^yes,  if  I  had 
been  in  Noah's  ark  and  the  critter  was  thf 
seed  calf  of  the  world !  [I  say,  where  it 
Dick  Bowling?  Them  oysters  certainly 
must  be  ready  by*this  time  ; — ^it  seems  to  ml 
I've  smelt  them  for  the  last  half  hour."] 

»*  No,"  the  judge  told  him ;   "  the  oystert 
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were  not  readj^— they  were  stewing  a  big 
toreen  full  at  once." 

Cave  called  for  crackers  and  butter,  and, 
through  the  course  of  the  evening  Just  in  a  co- 
^uettmgway,  disposed  of  about  half  a  tray  full 
if  dough  and  half  a  pound  of  Goshen  butter. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  during  the 
progress  of  this  oration,  though  at  different 
imes,  the  members  withdrew  to  the  back 
■ooro  and  '  oystered.' 

"Well,  but,"  said  Tom  Cottle,— *•  about 
ie  Earthquake  ?" 

*'  Yes — ^true — exactly — just  so— my  mind 
s  50  disturbed  by  the  idea  that  those  oysters 
vill  be  stewed  out  of  all  flavor,  that  I  ram- 
)lc.  Where  was  I  ?  Yes,  I  recollect  now. 
[  was  commenting  on  Tom  Marshall's  at- 
ickon  Molly  Muggins's  testimony.  Moll 
ffu  our  main  witness.  She  was  an  Irish 
errant  girl,  and  had  peeped  through  the 
tty-hole  of  the  parlor  door,  and  seen  the 
ireach  of  promise  going  on  upon  the  sofa. 
BV'ell,  I  was  speaking  of  Ireland,  Emmet, 
Cvran  and  so  on,  and  I  had  my  arm  stretched 
aot,  and  the  jury  were  agape— old  Ramkat 
leaning  over  the  bench — and  the  crowd  as 
idU  as  death.  When,  what  should  happen  ? 
Such  a  clatter  and  noise  above  stairs,  as  if 
the  whde  building  were  tumbling  down.  It 
seems  that  a  jury  was  hung,  up  stairs,  in  the 
second  story— six  and  six — a  dead  lock,  on  a 
cue  of  Jim  Snipes  vs,  Jerry  Legg  for  a  bull 
jetrling:  all  Nubbin  Fork  was  in  excite- 
ment about  it : — forty  witnesses  on  a  side, 
not  including  impeaching  and  sustaining  wit- 
nesses. The  sheriff  had  just  summoned  the 
ivitnesses  from  the  muster-roll  at  random : 
fimrteen  swore  one  way  and  twenty-four  the 
other,  as  to  identity  and  ownership ;  and  it 
tonied  out  the  calf  belonged  to  neither  : — 
there  was  more  perjury  than  would  pale  the 
lower  regions  to  white  heat  to  hear  it.  One 
witness  swore" — 

Sawhridge. — "But,  Cave,  about  the  case 
jw  were  trying." 

Cwje.— "  Yes — about  that.  Well,  the  jury 
Vinted  to  hear  my  speech,  and  the  sheriff 
rooldn't  let  them  out.  He  locked  the  door 
tod  came  down.  One  of  them,  Sim  Coley, 
icked  at  the  door  so  hard  that  the  jar  broke 
he  stove-pipe  off  from  the  wires  in  the  Ma- 
m's Lodge-room  above,  and  about  forty 
irda  of  stove-pipe,  about  as  thick  round  as 


a  barrel,  came  lumbering  over  the  banisters, 
and  fell,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  in  the 
grand  jury-room  below,  and  then  came  roll- 
ing down  stairs,  four  steps  at  a  leap,  boun- 
cing like  a  rock  from  a  mountain  side." 

Here  Sam  Watson  inquired  how  such  a 
long  pipe  could  get  down  a  **  pair  of  stairs," 
and  how  much  broader  a  staircase  of  a  Ken- 
tucky courthouse  was  than  a  turnpike  road. 

Cave. — *'  Of  course,  I  meant  that  it  on- 
jointed,  and  one  or  more  of  the  joints  rolled 
down.  A  loose,  gangling  fellow  like  you, 
Sam,  ought  to  see  no  great  difficulty  in  any 
thing  being  onjointed.  I  could  just  unscrew 
you"— 

"  Order  !  Order  I"  interposed  Judge  Saw- 
bridge.  "No  interruption  of  the  speaker: 
Mr.  Burton  has  the  floor." 

**  Well,"  continued  Cave,  "  I  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  audience  for  a  catastrophe, 
and  this,  coming  as  it  did,  had  a  fearful  ef- 
fect; but  the  hung  jury  coming  down  stairs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building  from  the 
lodge,  and  by  the  opposite  stairway,  hearing 
the  noise,  started  to  running  down  like  so 
many  wild  buffalo.  A  general  hubbub  arose 
below — old  Ramkat  rose  in  his  place,  with  a 
smile  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  good  fining. 
*  Sheriff,'  said  he,  'bring  before  me  the  au- 
thors of  that  confusion.'  Just  then  the  plas- 
ter of  the  ceiling  of  the  court  room  began  to 
fall,  and  the  women  raised  a  shriek.  Old 
Ramkat  bellowed  up^'  Sheriff,  consider  the 
whole  audience  fined  ten  dollars  apiece,  and  \ 
mind  and  collect  the  fees  at  the  door  before 
they  depart.  Clerk,  consider  the  whole 
courthouse  fined— women  and  children  half 
price — and  take  down  their  names.  Sheriff, 
see  to  the  doors  being  closed.'  But  just  then 
another  section  of  the  stove-pipe  came  thun- 
dering down,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  acre 
of  plastering  fell,-  knocking  down  sixty  or 
seventy  men  and  women ;  and  the  people  in 
the  galleries  came  rushing  down,  some  jump- 
ing over  into  the  crowd  below ;  and  a  sheet 
of  plastering,  about  as  large  as  a  tray,  came 
down  from  above  the  chandelier,  and  struck 
old  Ramkat  over  the  head,  and  knocked  him 
out  of  the  judge's  stand  into  the  clerk's  box ; 
and  he  struck  old  Taxcross  on  the  shoulders, 
and  turned  over  about  a  gallon  of  ink  on  the 
records.  Then  Pug  Williams,  the  bailiff, 
shouted    out    '  Earthquake  ! — Earthquake  ! ' 
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and  all  tbe  women  went  into  hysterics;  and 
Pug ,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  caught  the 
^11-rope  and  began  furiously  to  ring  the  bell. 
Such  shouts  of  'murder!  fire!  fire!'  you 
never  heard.  There  was  a  rash  to  the  doors, 
ftut  the  day  being  cold  they  were  closed,  and 
•f  course  on  the  inside,  and  the  crowd  pressed 
»  such  a  mass  and  mess  against  them,  that, 
I  si^pose,  there  was  a  hundred  tons'  pres- 
sure en  them,  and  they  could  not  be  got  open. 
I  was  standing  before  the  jury,  and,  just  be- 
hind them  was  a  window,  but  it  was  down : 
I  leaped  over  the  jury,  carried  them  before 


me"— 


FFofoon.— "  The  first  time  you  ever  car- 
ried them,  Cave." 

Caoe.'^**  Not  by  a  jog-fvll.  I  bowed  my 
neck  and  jumped  leap-finog  through  the  win- 
dow, carried  the  sash  out  on  my  neck,  and 
landed  safe  in  the  yard,  cutting  a  jugular 
vein  or  two  half  through,  and  picked  myself 
up  and  ran,  with  the  sash  on  my  neck,  up 
street,  bleeding  like  a  botcher,  and  shouting 
murder  at  every  jump.  I  verily  thought  I 
never  should  see  supper  time. 

''  In  the  mea»  time,  the  very  devil  waste 
pay  in  the  courthouse.  (Xd  Ramkat,  half 
stunned,  ran  i^  tbe  steps  tothe  judge's  plat- 
form, near  which  was  a  window,  hoisted  it 
and  jumped,  like  a  fiying  moQet,  over  on  to 
the  green,  thirty  feet  below^  sprained  his 
ankle  and  fell.  Frank  Duer,  once  the  most 
eloquent  man  at  the  bar,  but  who  had  fart* 
tened  himself  out  of  his  eloquence,— weigh- 
ing three  hundred  and!  ninety,  and  so  fat  that 
he  could  only  wheeze  out  his  figures  of 
speech,  and  broke  down  from  exhaustion  of 
wind  in  fifteen  minutes,— followed  suit,  just 
squeezing  himself  through  the  s»ne  window, 
muttering  a  prayer  for  his  soul  that  was  j«st 
about  leaving  such  comfortable  lodgings, 
came  thundering  down  on  the  ground,  jar- 
ring it  like  a  real  Earthquake,  and  bounced  a 
foot  and  fell  senseless  on  Ramkat.  Ramkat, 
feeling  the  jar  and  mashed  under  Frank, 
thought  the  Earthquake  had  shook  down  the 
gable  end  of  the  courthouse  and  it  had  fell 
on  him.  So  he  thought  fining  time  was  over 
with  him.  He  hollered  out,  in  a  smothered 
cry,  'Excavate  the  Court! — Excavate  the 
Court !'  But  no  body  would  do  it,  but  let 
him  sweat  and  smother  for  four  hours. 

*'  Then  Luke  Caitcy,  a  little,  short,  bilious, 


collecting  attorney,  as  peK  and  active  as  if 
he  was  made  out  of  watch-springs  and  gum- 
elastic,  and  who  always  carried  a  green  bag 
with  old  newspapers  and  brickbats  in  it,  and 
combed  his  haxr  over  his  face  to  look  savage, 
so  as  to  get  up  a  reputation  for  being  a  good 
hand  at  dirty  work — Luke  was  cyphering 
the  interest  od  a  little  grocery  account  of 
fifteen  dollars :  he  had  appealed  from  a  jus- 
tice's court,  and  had  a  big  deposition,  taken 
in  the  case,  all  the  way  from  New  York,  in 
his  hand :  he  sprung  over  three  benches  of 
the  bar  at  a  leapr  and  grabbed  his  hand  on  Gi- 
rard  Moseley's  head  to  make  another  leap 
towards  a  windbw — going  as  if  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  fee  ahead  and  the  client  was 
about  leaving  town.  He  leaped  clear  over, 
but  carried  Girard's  wig  with  him.  Now 
Girard  was  a  widower,  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation,  and  of  fine  constitution, 
havmg  survived  three  aggravated  attacks  of 
matrimony.  He  pretended  to  practise  law ; 
but  his  real  business  was  marrying  for  money. 
He  had  got  well  ofi*  at  it,  though  he  never 
got  more  than  $4,000  with  any  one  wife. 
He  did  business  on  the  principle  of  '  quick 
leturns  and  short  profits.'  He  pretended  to 
be  thirty  and  the  rise,  but  was,  at  the  least, 
fifty.  He  prided  himself  on  his  hair,  a  rich, 
fight  sorrel,  sleek  and  glossy,  and  greased 
over  with  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  all  sorts 
of  sweet  smells.  He  smelt  like  a  barber's 
shop ;  and  such  a  polite,  nice,  easy  fellow, 
to  BE  sure,  was  Girard.  Butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  month,  and  yet  let  him  get  hold 
of  a  dime,  and  he  griped  it  so  hard  you  might 
bear  the  eagle  squall.  He  only  courted  rich 
old  maids  in  infirm  health,  and  was  too  stingy 
ever  to  raise  a  family.  He  was  very  sweet 
on  old  Miss  Julia  Pritcher,  a  girl  of  about 
thirty-five,  who  was  lank,  hystericed,  and, 
the  boys  said,  fitified ;  and  who  had  just  got 
about  $5,000  from  her  aunt,  whom  she  had 
served  about  fifteen  years  as  upper  servant, 
but  who  was  now  gone  the  old  road.  No- 
body ever  thought  of  Girard's  wearing  a  wig. 
He  pretended  it  was  Jayne's  Hair  Elixir  that 
brought  it  out.  Fudge!  But  Luke  caught 
him  by  the  top-knot,  and  peeled  his  head 
like  a  white  onion.  He  left  him  as  bald  as 
a  billiard-ball — ^not  a  hair  between  his  scalf 
and  Heaven.  Luke  took  the  wig,  and  has^ 
tily,  without  thinking  what  he  was  doingj 
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filed  it  in  the  deposition.  Moseley  had  brought 
Jole  Pritcher  there,  and  she  was  painted  up 
like  a  doll ;  her  withered  old  face  streaked 
like  a  June  apple.  She  needn't  have  put 
herself  to  that  trouble  for  Girard :  he  would 
have  married  her  in  her  winding-sheet,  if 
she  had  been  as  ugly  as  original  sin,  and  only 
had  enough  breath  in  her  to  say  yes  to  the 
preacher. 

"And  now  the  fury  began  to  grow  out- 
side.   The  smoke,  rushing  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  lodge-room,  and  the  cry  of  fire 
brought  out  the  fire-engines  and  companies, 
and  the  rag,  tag  and  bobtail  boys  and  negroes 
that  fallow  on  shouting,  with  great  glee, 
'fire !  fire !  fire  !'  along  the  streets.     Ting-a- 
ling  came  on  the  engines — ^there  were  two 
of  them — ^until  they  brought  up  in  the  court- 
house yard;  one  of  them  in  front,  the  other 
at  the  side  or  gable  end.    It  was  some  time 
before  the  hose  could  be  fixed  right ;  every 
fellow  acting  as  captain,  and  all  being  in  the 
way  of  ike  rest.    Wood  Chuck,  a  tanner's 
joomeyman— 4  long,  slim,  yellow-breeched 
fellow,  undertook  to  act  as  engineer  of  en- 
gine No.  1.     '  Play  in  at  the  windows !'  cried 
the  crowd  outside,  '  there's  fire  there* — and 
play  it  was.     They  worked  the  arms  of  the 
thing  lustily — no  two  pulling  or  letting  down 
at  the  same  time ;  until,  at  last,  the  water 
came.    Wood  guided  pretty  well  for  a  first 
trial,  first  slinging  the  pipe  around  and  scat- 
tering the  crowd.    But,  just  as  they  came 
pouring  out  of  the  window,  thick  as  bees,  he 
got  his  aim,  and  he  sent  the  water  in  a  sluice 
into  the  window:  the  engine  had  a  squirt 
like  all  blazes ;  and  as  Chuck  levelled  the  pipe 
and  drew  a  bead  on  them,  and  as  it  shot  into 
the  faces  of  the  crowd— vip,  vip,  vip— they 
fen  back  shouting  murder,  as  if  they  had 
heen  shot  from  the  window-sill.     Old  Girard 
had  got  hold  of  Jule  and  brought  her  to,  and 
vas  bringing  her,  she  clinging  with  great 
maidenly  timidity,  to  him,  and  he  hugging 
her  pretty  tight ;  and  they,  coming  to  the 
window — the  rest  falling  back — Chuck  had 
a  fair  fire  at  them.     He  played  on  old  Girard 
to  some  purpose — his  bald  head  was  a  fair 
mark,  and  the  water  splashed  and  scattered 
from  it  like  the  foam  on  a  figure  head.     The 
old  fellow's    ears  rang  like  a  conch  shell 
for  two    years    afterwards.      Chuck   gave 
Jule  one  swipe  on  one  side  of  her   head 


that  drove  a  bunch  of  curls  through  the  win- 
dow opposite,  and  which  washed  all  the  com- 
plexion off  that  cheek,  and  the  paint  ran 
down  the  gullies  and  seams  like  blood :  the 
other  side  was  still  rosy.  The  only  safe 
place  was  to  get  down  on  the  floor  and  let 
the  water  fly  over.  Old  Girard  never  got 
over  the  tic  dolereux  and  rheumatism  he  got 
that  day.  The  other  engine  played  in  the 
other  window ;  and  the  more  they  played, 
the  more  the  people  inside  shouted  and  hol- 
lered ;  and  the  more  they  did  that,  the  more 
Chuck  and  Bill  Jones,  the  engineer  of  No.  2, 
came  to  their  relief.  It  was  estimated  that 
at  least  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  were 
played  into  that  courthouse :  indeed,  I  be- . 
lieve  several  small  boys  were  drowned. 

**  Some  one  shouted  out  for  an  axe  to  cut 
through  the  front  door.  One  was  brought. 
A  big  buck  negro  struck  with  all  his  might, 
with  the  back  of  the  axe,  to  knock  it  off*  its 
hinges ;  but  there  were  at  least  twenty  heads 
pushed  up  against  the  door,  and  these  were 
knocked  as  dead  by  the  blow  as  ever  you 
saw  a  fish  under  the  ice." 

Sawbridge,—**  Were  they  aU  killed  ?" 

Cave. — * '  All  ?  No— not  all.  Most  of  them 
came  to  after  a  while.  Indeed,  I  believe 
there  was  only  three  that  were  buried— -and 
a  tinner's  boy,  Tom  Tyson,  had  his  skull 
fractured ;  but  they  put  silver  plate  in  the 
cracks,  and  he  got  over  it — ^a  few  brains  spilt 
out,  or  something  of  the  sort — but  his  appe- 
tite was  restored. 

' '  By  the  way  we  had  some  fun  when  the  trial 
of  Luke  Casey's  little  case  came  on.  Moseley 
was  on  the  other  side,  and  came  into  court  with 
his  head  tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief. 
He  smiled  when  some  of  Luke's  proof  was 
offered,  and  Luke,  a  little  nettled,  drew  out 
the  deposition,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  said) 
'Perhaps,  Mr.  Moseley,  you  will  laugh  at 
this,'  opening  the  deposition :  as  he  opened 
it  the  wig  fell  out,  and,  every  body  recogni- 
zing it  as  Moseley's,  alaugh  arose  which  was 
only  stopped  by  old  Ramkat's  fining  all  around 
the  table.  Squire  Moseley  vamosed  and  left 
Luke  to  get  a  judgment  and  the  credit  of  a 
joke,  of  which  he  was  innocent  as  Girard' s 
head  was  of  the  hair. 

»*  Well,  boys,  I  reckon  you  would  all  like 
to  know  what  became  of  my  case.    You 
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Here  Dick  Bowling,  smacking  his  lips,  re- 
marked that  the  oysters  were  very  fine* 

"  Oysters !"  said  Cave.  "  Have  you  been 
eating  the  oysters  ?" 

Dick  said  he  had. 

Cave  jumped  to  the  back  door  at  one 
bound,  and  called  to  the  servant — **Jo,  I 
say,  Jo— get  mine  ready  this  minute — a  few 
dozen  raw — a  half  bushel  roasted,  and  all  the 
balance  stewed — with  plenty  of  soup  ;  I'll 
season  them  myself:  and  put  on  plenty  of 
crackers,  butter  and  pickles.  Be  quick,  Jo, 
old  fel." 

Jo  made  his  appearance,  hat  in  hand,  and 
answered  ;  "  Why,  Mas  Cave,  dey's  all  gone 
dis  hour  past ;  de  gem'men  eat  ebery  one 
up. 

"  The  devil  they  have !"  said  Cave.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," he  continued,  turning  to  the  crowd, 
"  is  this  true  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  the  Judge.  "  Cave,  I 
thought  you  were  so  interested  teUing  the 
story,  that  you  would  prefer  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted." 

•  The  exclamatory  imprecation  which  Cave 
lavished  upon  his  soul,  his  eyes,  and  the  par- 
ticular persons  present,  and  humanity  gen- 
erally, would  not  be  befitting  the  chaste  pages 
of  the  Messenger.  He  left  without  any  val- 
edictory salutations  of  a  complimentary  or 
courteous  tenor.  And  he  did  not  recover 
his  composure  imtil  he  removed  a  tray  full 
of  blood-puddings,  sweetbread,  kidneys  and 
the  like  soporific  viands,  which  had  once 
graced  the  landlord's  larder. 

Speaking  of  the  entertainment  afterwards, 
Cave  said  he  did  not  care  a  dem  for  the  oys- 
ters, but  it  pained  him  to  think  that  men  he 
took  to  be  his  friends,  should  have  done  him 
a  secret  injury. 


Sheridan,  the  first  time  he  met  his  son 
Tom,  after  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  seri- 
ously angry  with  him,  told  him  he  had  made 
his  will,  and  had  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 
Tom  said  he  was  indeed  very  sorry,  and  im- 
mediately added,  "You  don't  happen  to 
have  the  shilling  about  you  now,  sir,  do 
you?" 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  SCIOTES. 


I. 

* 

No  peace  in  the  fold,  when  the  wolf  is  abrotd. 
No  peace  in  the  temple  deserted  of  God ; 
No  peace  for  the  peasant  whose  tyrant  still  breathes, 
If  the  falsehood  finds  faith  and  the  sabre  be  sheathes. 

II. 

And  midnight  shall  wake  thee,  oh !  Scio,  to  hear 
The  shout  of  the  fiienian,  late  flying  in  fear; 
For  thy  Talieys  are  lit  by  the  swords  of  the  foe, 

And  the  Vizier  himself  now  descends  to  the  blow ! 

« 

III. 

The  dark  browed  Egyptian  is  there  by  his  side, 
And  the  Pasha  exults  in  his  falsehood  and  pride ; 
From  the  reach  of  the  Siroc*8  red  breath  shall  he  flee. 
But  more  fatal  the  Siroc  that  falls  upon  thee. 

IV. 

And  sudden  the  cry  in  the  noon>time  of  night. 
And  wild  is  the  clamor  and  awful  the  fright ; 
'Tis  the  foeman  awakes  thee,  no  longer  to  rest, 
With  a  shot  in  the  brow  and  a  knife  in  the  breast. 

V. 

Thou  liftest  thy  babe,  but  in  vain  doth  hi*  plead  ^^ 
Ho!  think'st  thou  the  Vizier  doth  mereiful  deed? 
With  a  blow  he  hath  answered  the.  plaint,  while   the 

prayer 
Still  comes  with  a  groan,  from  the  rocks,  through  the  air. 

VI. 

Not  Yanina*s  stem  Pacha  when  roused  into  rage. 
Is  less  slow  to  destroy,  or  more  hard  to  assuage; 
The  Bey,  like  his  master,  a  tiger  confess'd, 
Lotos  to  lap  the  warm  blood  from  the  still  hearing  breast. 

VII. 

More  thirsty  than  sands  of  the  desert,  he  knows 
In  the  banquet  of  blood  neither  stint  nor  repose ; 
Still  quaffs  without  surfeit,  with  taste  still  renewM 
With  each  draught  from  the  drink,  and  each  feast  from 
the  food. 

VIII. 

What  hope  for  the  prayen  of  thy  babes,  what  avail 
The  shows  of  thy  wrong,  and  the  grief  of  thy  tale— 
The  song  of  thy  Bards,  the  renown  of  thy  fiires, 
The  height  of  thy  altars,  the  blaze  of  their  fires ! 

IX. 

There  was  pride  in  each  heart  as  the  soul  of  the  Past* 
Awakened,  though  late,  yet  m  glory,  at  last; 
At  d  the  spirit  of  vengeance  new- whetted  the  sword. 
Whilst  the  chains  were  all  snapt,  of  the  Ottoman  lord. 

Z. 

I 

A  dream  of  the  bright  days  came  over  thy  plain. 
As  if  the  sunk  sun  had  arisen  again ; — 
The  ghosts  of  the  vanished  came  trooping,  once  mor«. 
At  the  blaze  of  thy  beacon  on  mountain  and  shore* 

XI. 

But  the  burst  of  thy  sun  was  in  vain ;  and  its  light 
But  left  thee  more  dark  in  the  fiut-nishiiig  night ; 
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I  was  thr  hope  and  too  &tai  thy  doom, 
flory  soon  sank,  whence  It  rose,  in  the  tomb* 

XII. 

le  thy  heart,  and  too  faint  thy  desires ; 
^, — eh !  such  sleep  never  conquered  thy  sires ; 
tpt*8t, — but  at  midnight  the  thunder-cloud  broke, 
it  were  the  dreamers  that  never  awoke ! 

XIII. 

bl  and  wild  was  the  storm  of  that  hour, 
ih  was  at  hand  with  the  ensigns  of  power, 
py  were  they — for  they  saw  not  the  wo 
reak,  the  beloved  ones, — who  first  met  his  blow. 

XIV. 

r.  rocky  Scio,  hath  a  circlet  of  red, 
Lst  with  a  garment  of  ashes  is  spread ; 
he  sun  set  with  a  smile  on  thy  shore, 
ing  it-rose  to  behold  thee  no  more. 

XV. 

blood  shall  replenish  the  veins  of  thy  race, 
r  thy  decay  and  revenge  thy  disgrace, 
le  spirit  that  bore  thee  to  death  in  the  strife, 
d  them  to  glory,  to  freedom  and  life. 


ON  OLD  BACHELORS. 

BY    F.    W.    SHELTON. 

(e  may  be  divided  into  the  involunta- 

Bentimental,  the  misogynistic  and  the 
Other  divisions  might  be  made,  but 
rill  include  a  sufficient  number  of  that 
mate  class  who  will  be  esteemed  by 
IS  scarcely  worth  the  labor  of  an  es- 
^nd  they  are  not,  except  as  a  solemn 
g,  a  painful  yet  salutary  lesson  to 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
nts  of  humanity,  scattered  links  of  the 

chain  which  connects  the  family  of 
ito  one  brotherhood  by  the  tenderest 

and  heavenly  affections.  Much  ill- 
jocularity  have  we  on  the  subject  of 
d»:  an  insulting  epithet,  amostunfeel- 
imanly  allusion  to  that  chirping  and 
tos  class  of  women  who,  from  mere  ac- 

and  the  force  of  circumstances  over 
they  have  no  control,  bloom  solitary 
desert  world  when  they  are  well  fitted 
:e  a  garden  of  loveliness.  Lei  them 
ince  God  has  so  willed  it.  They  can 
silken  cords,  if  they  do  not  happen  to 
id  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  matri- 

In  them  the  fountain  of  affection  is 
set  and  perennial  to  be  lost  to  human- 


ity. It  may  be  turned  aside  or  be  rendered 
acrid,  but  is  not  easily  dried  up  or  dwindled. 
I  maintain  that  a  good  aunt  is  only  next  in 
value  to  a  good  mother.  When  she  arrives 
on  a  winter  evening  by  the  post-coach  from 
the  city,  at  a  comfortable,  snug  domicil  in 
the  country,  full  of  children :  when  she  has 
recovered  from  the  uproarious  greeting,  and 
begins  to  untie  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  and 
to  get  warm,  sitting  in  the  choicest  chair  be- 
fore the  ample  fire,  which  has  been  kindled 
to  a  redder  heat  in  expectation  of  her  com- 
ing ; — when  the  plump  arms  have  been  at 
last  untwined  from  embracing  the  neck  of 
aunty t  and  she  has  unlocked  and  emptied  out 
all  her  budget  of  town  news  for  the  grown 
folks ; — ^when  finally  she  has  sipped  a  cup  of 
excellent  tea,  and  partaken  of  toast,  then  it 
is  high  time  to  unlock  a  far  more  important 
budget,  and  a  casket  full  of  treasures.  She 
thrusts  her  arm  elbow-deep  into  the  pocket 
of  her  silken  dress,  draws  forth  the  rattling 
keys  nestling  in  close  companionship  on  a 
steel  ring,  and  selecting  one,  afler  holding 
the  whole  bunch  close  to  her  eyes,  proceeds 
to  unluck  the  handsome  leather  trunk  which* 
Tom  has  brought  in  and  placed  grinning  on 
two  chairs  in  the  parlour.  After  getting  the 
huge  chest  fairly  opened,  after  the  lifting  up 
of  various  boards  and  partitions,  she  is  now 
enabled  to  draw  forth  something  which  will 
be  a  treat  to  juvenile  eyes.  /m/7rtWs— the 
adventures  of  Baron  Munchauserij  a  thin  boc^ 
in  a  blue  cover — a  feast  of  romantic  narrative 
which,  having  once  read.  Bob  will  never  for- 
get as  long  as  he  lives :  nay,  he  will  not  cease 
to  associate  the  astounding  tales  there  told 
with  a  tender  remembrance  of  dear  Aunty. 
Then  she  unwraps  from  their  coverings  of 
tissue  paper,  various  editions  of  little  books 
or  primers,  in  silvered  covers,  and  these  with 
backgammon  board,  sword  and  scabbard,  and 
soldier  caps,  and  sugar  plums,  make  up  a 
charming  present  worthy  of  Christmas  times 
or  of  the  New  Year.  How  shall  such  valuable 
creatures  as  aunts— -complements,  as  we 
may  call  them  of  the  affectionate  mother, 
fretting,  caressing,  spoiling,  nurturing;  sup- 
plying all  those  little  needs  wherein  the 
maternal  purse  may  be  unable — ^be  twitted 
with  the  insulting  epithet  of  ancient  maids } 
There  is  a  book  upon  a  kindly  theme  called 
"  the  Maiden  Aunt."    Never  was  a  better 
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selected  for  the  delicate  limning  of  cha- 
racter. But  besides,  there  are  many  esti- 
mable women  who  do  good  in  the  world 
without  partnership.  Are  they  to  go  about 
cajoling  and  laying  snares  to  catch  a  husband 
because  they  are  worthy  of  a  good  one  ?  By 
no  means*  Women,  by  the  inalienable  de- 
licacy of  ther  natures,  do  not  act  the  part  of 
wooers.  But  as  to  men,  if  they  deserve  the 
name,  they  can  in  a  great  measure  control 
their  own  destiny.  At  least  in  a  land  like 
this  they  are  unfettered  by  the  tyranny  of 
caste ;  by  the  aid  of  strong  arms  and  brave 
hearts  they  can  shake  off  the  shackles  of  po- 
verty, and  if  they  cannot  attain  to  honours 
and  elevated  rank,  they  can  at  least  lay  the 
foundations  of  that  impregnable  castle — ^the 
home  of  an  honest  man  and  of  a  good  citi- 
zen. Among  other  things  which  they  can 
do,  they  can  marry.  Marry,  they  can !-— as 
the  great  bard  would  say, — and- why  don't 
they  ?  They  stand  so  much  aloof  (a  certain 
class,)  in  the  great  reserve  of  their  natures, 
that  it  is  hard  to  analyse  their  reasons  which 
for  the  most  part  they  studiously  conceal. 

'  Their  eyes  lie  far  back  in  their  heads,  are 
introverted  and  only  twinkle  a  little.  If  you 
were  to  ask  them  the  question  it  would  be 
like  consulting  a  dumb  oracle.  They  would 
answer  with  a  still  smile  or  with  a  few  words 
of  stale  rejoinder  and  of  stereotyped  jo- 

•  cularity.  "Tell  me,  then  upright,  indus- 
trious man  who  puttest  on  the  harness  of 
labour  every  day  as  a  warrior  puts  on  ar- 
mour ; — ^thou  pattern  of  every  virtue,  whose 
exemplary  walk  and  conversation  have  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb,  how  is  it  that 
you  let  the  golden  sands  of  life  slip  by  while 
youth  and  beauty  pass  you  fleetly  like  a 
shadow  ?  Soon  it  may  be  too  late,  as  a  few 
gray  hairs  already  begin  to  show  themselves 
over  that  expansive  brow,  like  the  first  frosts 
of  approaching  winter.'' 
No  answer. 

*'Simpkins,  you  are  a  handsome  fellow 
and  well  suited  to  please  the  fair;  in  great 
demand  on  every  occasion  of  ceremony; 
extremely  neat  and  dapper  in  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  you  tie  a  neckcloth  with  all  the 
exqubite  nicety  of  a  Beau  Brummell ;  you 
know  how  to  exchange  delicate  compliments, 
and  the  affections  of  your  heart  are  tender 
and  ever  gushing; — ^how  is  it  that  you  find 


no  partner  for  life,  you  who  select  one  aa 
gracefully  for  thendance  ?" 

No  answer. 

''  Crabtree,  what  makes  you  look  so  cross? 
Methinks  if  you  had  a  good  wife  it  would 
rub  off  some  of  those  sharp  and  rough  edges 
of  your  character  and  render  you,  if  that  be 
possible,  a  polished  man.  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Crabtree ;  you  are  in  a  good  way  of  bu- 
siness, but  as  long  as  you  continue  to  take 
your  meals  in  your  own  room,  and  have  your 
washing  'done  out'  you  will  never  learn 
to  live  decently  in  a  christian  community. 
When  do  you  mean  to  reform  ?" 

No  answer. 

''  Crassus,  you  are  as  rich  as  Cncsus.  You 
are  without  the  apology  which  deters  a  poor 
man.  You  have  money  in  bank,  bonds  and 
mortgages  without  number.  You  could  sup- 
port a  thousand  in  luxury  instead  of  enters 
taining  yourself  so  meanly.  Why  don't  you 
exchange  that  threadbare  coat  for  a  wedding 
suit  of  handsome  broadcloth  ?" 

No  answer. 

Well,  well :  it  may  be  unfair ;  it  is  fu- 
tile to  pop  a  question  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed  to   popping;   to  stand  taUdng  with 
mummies,  or  awaiting  rejoinder  from  these 
skeletons  in  armour—- in  cold,  steel,  scaly, 
impenetrable  armour  I     Perhaps  it  is  un- 
charitable, too,  to  drag  out  motives  from  the 
place   of  their  seclusion    *'in  the  hearths 
chamber."     But  charity  begins  at  h(Nne,  and 
therefore  with  some  of  these  it  can  have  no 
beginning.     How  then  can  they  expect  it 
from  others  ?    In  this  emergency  it  may  be 
safe  to  become  a  mouth-piece,  and  ia  ven^ 
turing  to  enter  up(Mi  the  subdivisioos  of  the 
subject  and  to  treat  them  fairly,  I  leave  it  tf^ 
others  to  determine  whether  I  do  not  hit  th^ 
mark  nearly  or  exactly.    I  will  begin  witt 
the  least  prevalent  reasons,  and  wind  u| 
with  one  which  is  an  argtmentumad  Aoattncs^ 
and  which  may  be  considered  to  be  a  clinches 

There  are  some,  it  must  be  admitte<^ 
whose  judgment  is  equally  strong  with  the^ 
affections.  They  stand  alone ;  but  their  p<^ 
sition  is  one  of  hard  necessity,  not  of  the^ 
own  choosing.  Often  in  the  visions  of  | 
fond  imagination,  they  picture  to  themselv^ 
the  happiness  which  can  never  be  theirj 
At  the  domestic  altar  they  kneel  and  wo| 
ship  fervently  in  their  dreams. — ^Wife  is  \ 
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tiiem  a  koly  word :  marriage  no  lottery,  but 
a  state  of  undeniable  blis^.  Poor  men ! — 
whose  aspirations  are  fruitless— whose  tears 
fail  on  the  very  graves  of  their  unaccom- 
plished hopes.  B —  is  one  of  this  unrequited 
cl&ss.  That  he  is  no  celibate  from  choice,  may 
be  inferred  firom  his  history.  He  has  loved 
and  been  loved :  he  has  deferred  and  pro- 
crestinated,  owing  to  the  unseen  perplexity 
c^  tffiurs,  until  the  day  appears  to  have  gone 
hj',  and  by  a  mutual  sort  of  consent,  the  lov- 
ers agree  to  stand  in  Halu  quo^  and  approach 
DO  learer.  When  two  persons  approach  the 
altar,  and  from  some  reason  or  other  suddenly 
hdd  back,  their  mutual  friends  reproach 
them  with  timidity  and  endeavor  to  push 
them  on.  But  the  priest  says,  ''let  them 
ak»e;~4hey  understand  their  own  business 
best*'  And  the  priest  is  right.  Match- 
making and  intermeddling  with  afiairs  of  the 
heart,  is  an  arbitrary  intervention— 4m  ar- 
rest of  the  natural  course  of  things.  It  in- 
Tohes  a  weighty  responsibility,  and  almost 
without  exception  entails  unhappiness  and 
self-reproach  upon  the  parties.  A  curse 
seems  c^ten  to  rest  upon  royal  espousals, 
inarrtages  of  convenience,  preconcerted  en- 
gagements, family  matches.  Scarcely  have 
the  M  people  ended  chuckling  when  the 
catastn^he  begins. 

He  is  a  rash  man  who  will  permit  his  judg- 
oieat,  (if  he  have  any,)  to  be  dethroned  by 
love,  OS  enter  unadvisedly  into  the  marriage 
state  without  any  provision  for  a  household. 
Bat  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
world  if  there  were  more  trust  in  Providence 
in  this  respect.    Attempt  not  to  look  too  far 
into  the  future.    Confide  not  in  your  own 
preTision  foe  all  things.    In  a  Christian  in- 
terpretatioD,  "take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row */'  that  is,  be  not  over-anxious.    But  if 
I  go  on  only  for  a  few  sentences  farther  in 
this  vein,  I  shall  encroach  on  Martin  Far- 
fAar  who  has  a  copyright  in  his  works*     I 
would  rather  fall  back  on  the  Solomon  of  my 
own  wisdom.     As  to  this  involuntary  class, 
there  is  one  test  of  their  sincerity  according 
to  my  observation.    They  say  little  to  ex- 
cite yoar  sympathy  for  their  lonely  estate. 
They  are  no  Pharisees,  who  make  long  pray- 
ets  for  a  good  wife,  that  their  domestic  feel- 
ings may  be  commended.     They  have  an 
external  cfaeerfulnese  of  aspect.     But  let 
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me  tell  you  that  bachelors  of  this  reputable 
sort  are  rare,  and  where  found  it  would  be 
hard-hearted  to  twit  them  with  the  delights 
of  single-blessedness.  Since  God  wills  it, 
in  His  name  let  them  alona ! — You  might  as 
well  ridicule  a  martyr  at  the  stake.  Make 
them  welcome  at  your  own  homes,  as  they 
have  none  of  their  own ;  for  if  they  have 
envy  it  is  not  of  a  venomous  kind.  Would 
you  find  fault  with  a  man  because  he  envies 
you  those  rosy  children  which  cluster  about 
your  knees  ?  Would  you  begrudge  him  the 
delight  of  patting  them  on  the  head,  or  of 
smacking  the  red  lips  of  the  darling  girls  ? 
Certainly  not :  but  when  he  is  gone,  you  will 
exclaim-^"  What  a  pity  that  he  has  not  any 
of  his  own  J"  That  man  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent father  of  a  family.  He  is  so  tender- 
hearted, so  overbrimming  with  kindly  feel- 
ingi  generous  as  the  day !— -Did  you  mark 
the  tears  start  in  his  eye  when  but  he  has 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  take  care  of  ;«-he 
cannot  marry  if  he  would. 

How  different  is  the  above  from  your  sen- 
iimenial  bachelor, — I  am  disposed  to  show  no 
quarter  to  the  sentimental  bachelor.  By  my 
ancient  friendship  for  Isaac  Marvel^  I  de- 
clare that  no  apology  can  be  found  for  any  of 
the  set.  Do  not  believe  a  single  word  which 
they  say.  Zfc  is  a  pleasant  fellow;  deser- 
vedly a  great  favorite  of  the  public,  which 
is  at  present  his  only  wife,  and  will  be  until 
he  stops  dreaming.  His  dreams,  it  is  true, 
are  no  unhealthy,  night-mare  visions,  crude, 
vague,  undigested  phantasies.  They  are 
delicate,  airy,  sweet  pictures,  which  can  be 
gazed  at  with  pleasure  by  one  who  is  wide 
awake.  You  would  verily  suppose  that  peo- 
ple of  his  class  were  just  the  ones  to  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  the  whole  time ;  but 
their  condition  is  nearly  hopeless ;  having, 
we  may  say,  actually  sinned  away  their 
"day  of  grace."  There  is  no  use  to  be 
throwing  caps  at  these  pretty  fellows— -these 
walking  Anacreontics,  who  can  discourse  in 
such  amiable,  set  phrase,  all  about  the  ten- 
der affections,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and 
their  cheeks  flushing  with  emotion.  The 
adorable  ladies,  whose  men  they  are,  (sit- 
ting, it  may  be,  at  their  side  upon  a  summer 
morning,)  hearkening  to  their  plaintive  tales 
which  come  almost  like  cooing  ululations  of 
doves  or  pigeons  from  beneath  the  eaves,  think 
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that  they  must  do  something  to  precipitate 
the  fate  of  these  men  who  seem  to  have  no 
power  to  help  themselves  out  of  difficulty. 
With  such  seeming  sincerity  have  they  he- 
wailed  their  desolate  lot,  that  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  they  are  anxious  to  escape  it. 
This  is  not  so ;  and  for  several  .reasons. 
Whenever  you  hear  a  man  talk  much 
of  the  delights  of  married  life,  and  envy 
others  their  possession,  you  may  set  him 
down  as  a  confirmed  bachelor.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  one  of  your  friends  tells  you  that 
he  has  been  reasoning  about  the  policy  of 
getting  married,  and  that  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  great  deal  better  off 
as  he  is,  depend  upon  it,  he  has  indicated  by 
this  revealment,  that  he  has  already  popped 
the  question.  I  have  marked  it  in  several 
instances,  and  feel  entitled  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  with  the  confidence  of  an  oracle. 

Another  reason  why  you  may  not  believe 
these  rosy  dreamers  is,  that  they  have  been 
tested  in  numerous  instances.  They  have 
already  met  with  more  charming  embodi- 
ments than  they  are  able  to  portray:  but 
just  when  their  weather-beaten  vessels  ap- 
pear to  have  arrived  in  a  beautiful  safe  port, 
and  are  ready  to  cast  anchor,  all  of  a  sudden 
they  spread  their  sails  to  the  first  favouring 
Bephyr,  and  are  waited  far  away.  What  the 
reason  is  remains  a  mystery ;  some  element, 
however,  is  still  wanting  in  their  fancied  pic- 
ture of  an  ''  Elysium  upon  Earth."  In  truth 
there  is  a  butterfly  pleasure  and  excitement 
in  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the 
more  volatile  sweets  and  leaving  the  rest  for 
the  beak  of  the  rude  ''bumble  bee"  who  is 
to  come.  Reality  is  too  stern  for  them,  and 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.*' 
They  are  fit  to  skim  over  the  dimpling  waves 
in  their  light  barques ;  but  let  them  be  once 
immersed  in  the  actual,  briny  billows,  and 
their  cry  is,  **  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
Now  if  any  be  disposed  to  differ  from  mc  in 
this  opinion,  I  will  tell  you  who  it  will  be  : 
the  captivating,  intellectual  young  woman, 
who,  without  taking  the  black  veil,  or  with- 
out any  intention  of  becoming  a  nun,  is  un- 
attainable as  any  ancient  vestal.  She  has 
her  own  reasons.  Let  them  be  respected. 
<'  A  vermilion  Edict.     Mark  this." 

Thirdly,  and  to  conclude,  there  is  a  cause 
which  renders  the  hearts  of  these  rosy  dream-' 


ers,  whose  nature  is  as  soft  as  wax,  to  b^ 
come  as  hard  as  adamant.  They  have  it 
some  early  period  of  juvenility  been,  pe> 
haps,  crossed  in  love,  and  are  afraid  to  vo- 
ture  again.  This  is  almost  too  tender  a  iofk 
to  touch  upon.  I  have  not  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  statistics  touching  them,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  in  the  possession  of  alL 
Yet  from  facts  which  are  sufficiently  niunch 
ous,  we  may  venture  a  theory.  Now  wUe 
this  apology  will  cause  us  to  regard  the  re- 
fined and  sentimental  bachelor  with  great  rei- 
pect,  I  must  honestly  declare  that  it  is  not  a 
real  or  valid  argument  in  his  favour.  Wi- 
dowers do  not  argue  in  this  way.  If  thej 
have  had  two  good  wives,  or  in  other  wordf, 
wives  who  have  been  too  good,  they  are  con- 
firmed in  their  belief  that  the  state  is  deie^ 
table  and  that  they  may  enter  it  again:— u 
opinion  which  is  rational  except  it  be  cir- 
ried  to  extremes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eighth 
Henry,  or  of  the  diubolic  Blue  Beard.  Uinl 
you  that  for  intrinsic  reasons  which  are  too 
metaphysical  to  argue,  I  do  not  hold  that  the 
converse  may  be  correct,  or  that  awidoT 
may  marry  again.  Let  that  pass.  Bat  a 
blighted,  early  love  should  not  deter  from  a 
repetition  of  the  process,  and  in  this  I  am 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  certain  bache- 
lors who  adhere  to  their  determination,  untH 
their  heads  become  as  white  as  snow,  thea 
suddenly  yielding  in  their  old  age,  they  leal 
to  the  hymeneal  altar,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
world,  some  old  body  for  whom  they  "  Idi- 
die  up  old  regards,"  to  cheer  them  in  their 
declining  years.  It  had  been  better  for  thea 
not  to  have  postponed  this  inevitable  act  H 
long. 

As  to  misogynisiSf  or  women  haters,  maiy. 
are  disposed  to  consider  them  fabulous  beia^ 
as  much  as  ghouls  or  centaurs.  Perhaps  tkf 
are  so  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  tertk 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  iMft 
particularly  apathetic  with  respect  to  ths. 
fairer  sex.  I  have  known  one  or  more  vl|i 
never  desire  to  approach  them,  and  nho 
stand  twirling  their  fingers  and  in  great  ne^ 
vous  agitation  in  their  presence.  They  ait 
the  direct  contraries  of  others  who  are  neifl 
so  much  at  their  ease  as  when  they  happH 
to  encounter  them ;  and  no  matter  how  ral 
den  or  unexpected  may  be  the  meeting,  19 
lift  their  hats  and  smile  and  chat  with  a  p» 
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ruliar  facility  of  manner.  I  am  somewhat 
<tzzled  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  miso- 
yniatic,  but  according  to  the  best  of  my 
bility  will  arrange  them  thus  :  1.  A  small 
Itss  whose  existence  is  uncertain,  and  who, 
rom  some  natural  distortion  of  mind,  actu- 
Uy  hate  the  sight  of  a  woman.  I  have 
lever  met  any  of  them,  and  for  the  credit 
f  human  nature,  we  will  call  them  fabulous. 
.  There  are  bashful  individuals  who  can 
erer  look  any  one  directly  in  the  face,  and 
rho  are  falsely  reputed  to  have  an  aversion 
V  female  society. 

There  wu  a  yooth  oamod  Jeffrey  Blake, 
Who  lored  a  rery  pretty  jfirl, 
And  would  have  perished  for  her  sake, 
Bat  oh !  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl 

When  he  began  to  speak  to  her. 

Now  every  day  in  erery  week, 
And  every  week  in  every  year, 
He  did  resolve  the  news  to  break 
And  poor  his  passion  in  her  ear, 
Bat  oh !  withdrew  his  steps  in  ftar 

When  he  began  to  speak  to  her. 

In  vain  he  struggled  to  be  bold. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  ask  her  hand. 
Be  parted  with  his  ule  antold, 
Or  like  a  coward,  he  wonld  stand 
The  greatpst  ninny  in  the  land 

When  be  began  to  speak  to  hor. 

And  DOW,  alas !  kis  eye  is  dim, 
Ae  wears  no  more  her  curls  of  jet. 
To  ask  the  "  girl"  to  marry  him 
He  has  resolved  to  do  it  yet. 
If  he  his  terror  can  forget 

When  he  begins  to  speak  to  her. 

he  above  unpremeditated  verse  will  illus- 
lie  this  subsection  of  the  subject  better 
aa  an  essay.  3.  There  are  those  devoted  to 
me  pure  and  good  pursuit,  who,  in  the 
dour  and  intensity  of  their  elevated  stu- 
cs  are  so  perpetually  engrossed,  that  their 
ickets  are  empty  of  those  small  two-penny 
b  which  are  necessary  to  pass  one  along 
places  where  they  are  unable  to  exchange 
large  bill.  It  is  not  that  they  have  any 
itnral  aversion,  but  knowing  that  they  can- 
A  conveniently  pay,  they  stay  at  home, 
ling  the  world  more  good  than  if  they  begat 
large  famUy  of  children.  Such  men  are 
t  the  haters  of  women,  but  lovers  of  the 
ide  race.  *'  Credit  where  credit  is  due." 
Bat  to  pick  out  the  kernel  of  this  nut, 
ich  we  have  been  cracking,  and  to  reach 
conclusion  of  the  matter,  we  will  ven- 


ture from  instinctive  knowledge  to  declare 
why  it  is  that  so  many  able-bodied,  full* 
grown,  "well-to-do  in  the  world"  men  apa- 
thetically jog  on  in  single  blessedness.  It  is 
because  they  are  too  stingy  to  marry  !  They 
are  engaged,  and  have  been  for  a  long  course 
of  years  in  laying  up,  and  accumulating,  and 
counting  the  cost,-«and  this  is  a  pleasure  far 
greater  to  them  than  would  be  the  possessicm 
of  a  wife  or  children.  They  are  already 
married,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  only 
matrimony  of  which  their  souls  are  capable, 
to  the  dollars  which  they  love  with  sordid 
affection,  and  to  which  they  have  vowed  to 
cling  until  death  do  them  part,  at  the  altars 
of  mammon.  He  who  can  go  home  at  night 
and  look  with  genuine  satisfaction  on  the 
bright  faces  of  his  darlings — his  golden  and 
his  silver  darlings— may  well  think  that  the 
coffer  is  a  better  article  of  furniture  than  the 
cradle.  Some  of  the  stingiest  men  whom  I 
have  ever  known,  it  is  true,  are  married,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  are.  They  sweeten 
their  tea  with  molasses,  and  make  their  wives 
to  delve  for  them  and  help  them  to  save  the 
treasure  which  God  intended  to  be  spent. 
If  there  ever  existed  a  just  occasion  of  jeal- 
ousy and  divorce,  here  it  is,  when  a  man's 
whole  soul  is  pre-engaged  and  pre-engrossed 
by  a  blinding  love  of  money,  and  when  he 
has  been  convicted  of  this  adultery,  in  the 
open  sunshine,  in  every  action  of  his  life. 
That  they  have  ta'en  the  old  man's  daughter 
'tis  most  true— true  they  have  married  her-^ 
but  for  the  love  of  money,  not  herself. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  your  stingy  bones 
consider  it  prudent  to  remain  even  as  they 
are,  for  the  better  facilities  which  they  have 
of  saving  as  well  as  of  acquiring.  They  take 
so  much  pleasure  in  stocks  and  barter,  that 
they  have  little  or  no  yearning  for  those  con- 
nections prized  by  less  selfish  men.  There 
is  no  romance  of  love  in  their  disposition ;  at 
least  not  of  the  kind  which  I  speak  of.  They 
have  but  one  sentiment  so  engrossing,  so  sat- 
isfying as  to  exclude  all  others.  John  Bach- 
elor Stingybones,  Esq.  may  be  known  by 
his  little  eyes,  which  twinkle  with  a  lively 
light.  When  they  are  at  rest,  they  are  drawn 
to  a  sharp  focus.  You  cannot  see  into  him : 
he  keeps  his  own  counsel :  he  is  a  *'  still 
one."  A  pale,  semi^pleasant  smile  occa- 
sionally flits  over  his  features,  and  he  jocu* 
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larly  discourses  upon  marriage,  wagging  his 
liead.  He  is  tolerably  well-looking,  under 
forty  and  rich.  His  shining  virtue  is  a  rigid 
self-denial  which  would,  however,  scarcely 
become  notorious,  he  keeps  himself  so  closely 
in  chambers.  He  is  not  notorious  for  any 
gross  acts  of  meanness.  You  can  sometimes 
get  a  dollar  out  of  him  if  you  attack  him  at  a 
propitious  moment.  He  dresses  decently, 
goes  to  church,  and  puts  a  si^q>ence  in  the 
plate.  He  has  humanity,  and  will  sometimes 
send  a  cord  of  wood  to  a  poor  person  in  a 
cold  winter.  He  scrupulously  minds  his  own 
business,  and  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
member  of  the  community.  He  never  drives 
an  unfair  bargain,  and  is  not  a  miser ;  but  he 
is  excessively  close  and  saving— and  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has 
never  married.  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  John  B.  Stingybones,  but  he 
is  a  type  c^  a  large  class,  who  could  proba- 
bly all  wear  the  san>e  pair  of  shoes.  I  sup- 
pose that  in  common  charity  he  has  a  right 
to  go  on  his  way  unmolested  without  having 
his  motives  called  in  question,  but  as  another 
of  his  shining  virtues  is  a  perennial  good 
humour,  arising  no  doubt  from  absence  of 
the  cares  of  married  life,  and  as  lus  temper 
is  seldom  ruffled,  he  will  see  nothing  in  the 
above  picture  which  applies  peculiarly  to 
himself.  We  owe  him  all  respect  as  a  harm- 
less member  of  the  body  politic.  May  his 
character  become  modified  before  his  head 
becomes  bald.  Day  by  day  the  tweezer  of 
Time  is  uprooting  one  and  another  of  the  thin 
hairs  upon  his  pate  with  its  silvery  bulb. 
The  lines  upon  his  countenance  deepen,  his 
nose  sharpens,  and  his  face  is  getting  hard. 
Now  he  passes  his  time  pleasantly  enough 
while  he  is  jostling  men  in  the  streets ;  and 
the  constant  acquisition  of  fresh  wealth,  per- 
haps, causes  him  to  gloat  less  over  that  al- 
ready acquired.  But  he  will  find  the  winter 
of  life  drear  enough  in  his  solitary  chamber. 
Let  him  take  counsel  if  he  has  not  already 
learned  to  rely,  as  no  doubt  he  has,  exclu- 
sively on  his  own  judgment. 

From  the  history  of  this  class,  we  think 
that  one  lesson  may  be  learned,  as  good  as 
any  contained  in  the  whole  range  of  ^sop's 
fables — ^not  to  estimate  all  things  by  the 
standard  of  dollars  and  cents.  •  They  are  no 
measure  of  that    which  is  priceless. — Ac- 


cording to  some  laws  in  ancient  and  rooden 
governments,  a  very  considerable  tax  is  ItM 
by  the  State  upon  incorrigible  bachekn. 
An  act  of  this  kind  is  founded  in  the  stiidr 
est  principles  of  justice,  and  might  have  tin 
effect  to  bring  men  to  their  senses  when  tl 
other  arguments  failed.  To  see  other  pec^ 
pie's  children  skipping  about  and  schooled 
at  their  expense,  would  so  exasperate  then, 
that  they  would  have  their  own  home  pc» 
pled  from  motives  of  economy,  or  out  d 
spite.  All  men  hate  publicans,  and  pq 
taxes  with  a  bad  grace.  However  polite  mq 
be  the  officer  who  reminds  them  that  thq 
must  '*  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  iriwi 
are  Cssar's,"  they  could  willingly  kick  la 
out  of  doors  at  the  identical  moment  wha 
they  have  obtained  his  receipt.  But  fU 
operation,  however  gratifyii^  to  one  of  tk 
parties,  would  be  attended  with  additioMl 
expense.  Stingy  folks  consider  their  owi 
natural  wants,  for  which  they  are  wdl  tbh 
to  provide,  in  the  light  of  publicans.  Hoi 
provoking,  when  they  have  restricted  these  I 
the  narrowest  limits,  to  be  compelled  topijfi 
their  self-denial.  But  it  is  all  right,  alii^ 
at  least  in  the  case  of  old  bachelors,  wfaoiepv 
ses  would  first  be  opened,  and  after  that  tbei 
hearts  would  begin  to  expand  and  expand  tii 
to  swell  open  like  the  crimson  heart  of  i 
rose  which  has  lived  in  the  shade,  but  iflli 
which  the  sunbeam?  have  at  last  sodded] 
burst.  Then  how  pleasant  would  be  tfaegv 
den  all  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  chni 
table  deeds ;  while  the  sweet  domestic  if 
fections  wotdd  flourish  like  spring^fioven  k 
the  paradise  of  a  home. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  LOVE. 

▲  MADBIQAL. 

I  ittt  down  by  ber  side,  and  told  mj  loTe, 
Pressiofr  one  arm  aroand  her  slender  waiet ; 
Wlien  she,  with  sudden  start,  and  bloshfal  hasif , 
And  mild  arerted  Ace, 
Seeking  my  tremblinf  fingers  to  remoTp, 

Half  rose  fipom  my  embrace ; 
Yet,  somehow,  seemed  reluctant  to  reproy. 
A  timid  hope,  commingling  with  Tagne  learv. 
Came  shirering  o*er  mine  eyelids,  wet  with  tean : 
The  sweet  emotion  linked  her  soul  with  miue    ■ 
She  fell  tipovi  my  neck,  and  mannered  **  Thine  !** 

A.  OS  Vi 
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THE  CITIES  or    ITALT. 

Adde  toi  9gn^iMB  arbes,  operomqae  laborom : 
Tot  coogesta  maou  praeruptia  oppida  aaxis ; 
FlamiAaqae  antiqooa  subter  labentia  muroa« 

I. 
FLORENCE. 

To  a  traveller  who  retains  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  imbibed  by  generous  minds  from  an 
eariy  study  of  the  classics,  and  who  has  cul- 
tirated  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  Italy  presents 
a  perpetual  scene  of  enchantment.  The 
beauty  of  the  Country  recalls  the  fabled  gar- 
dens of  Akinous  and  Armida,  and  from  Ital- 
ian landscapes  Milton  drew  much  of  the  in- 
spiration to  which  we  owe  his  description  of 
tbe  abode  of  our  first  parents.  However  high 
may  be  the  expectations  of  such  a  traveller, 
be  will  find  them  far  surpassed  by  the  re- 
dity.  But  the  cities  with  their  historical  re- 
collections,  their  old  renown  and  more  recent 
wonders  of  art,  excite  a  still  deeper  interest. 
To  wander  among  their  domes  and  palaces 
and  to  survey  the  master  pieces  of  painting 
and  sculpture  they  contain,  is  perhaps  the 
bigbest  of  intellectual  enjoyments.  Brief  and 
unsatisfibctory  as  his  visit  may  be— and  the 
reflection  too  often  intrudes  itself,  that  what 
be  beholds  is  passing  like  the  images  of  a 
magic  lantern,  yet  he  is  conscious  of  storing 
up  recdlections  that  will  afibrd  him  gratifi- 
cation in  years  to  come,  to  be  mingled  with 
all  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  From  such 
feelings  springs  many  an  idle  volume,  and 
the  notes  of  the  tourist  though  dull  to  the 
reader,  bring  back  to  him  bright  days,  which 
in  recording  he  seems  to  live  over  again. 
This  is  the  consideration  that  has  induced 
the  writer  to  commit  to  paper  a  plain  and  im- 
perfect account  of  what  he  saw.  So  nume- 
rous and  excellent  are  the  books  of  travel 
relating  to  Italy,  and  so  minute  and  accurate 
the  hand-books  of  Murray,  that  it  would  ap- 
pear folly  and  presumption  to  altempt  a  new 
work  on  this  much  trodden  ground.  To 
amuse  a  few  leisure  hours  with  pleasant  re- 
miniscences, and,  perhaps,  to  interest  those 
of  your  readers  who  have  not  access  to  the 
books  alluded  to,  is  the  onlv  reward  he  can 
hope  for  his  labors. 

The  cities  which  are  the  subject  of  these 
notices,  will  be  mentioned  without  regard  to 


their  rank,  or  the  order  in  which  they  were 
visited,  the  arrangement  being  the  accidental 
result  of  the  writer's  inclination* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  2nd 
June,  1852, 1  arrived  at  Leghorn,  having  left 
Naples  in  the  Steamer  £rcolano  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  Monday.  We  voyaged  only  by  night, 
remaining  in  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia  all 
Tuesday,  a  custom  in  the  Mediterranean 
most  convenient  for  travellers.  Here  our 
baggage,  especially  the  books  we  had  with 
us,  both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  town, 
was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination.  We 
landed  on  a  quay  at  the  Dogana,  where  a  few 
weeks  before  I  had  seen  casks  of  red  wine, 
probably  because  it  was  adulterated,  emptied 
into  the  sea.  Then  in  a  small  boat  we  crossed 
a  narrow  basin,  under  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  and  were  soon  in  comfortable  cham- 
bers at  the  Albergo  San-Marco,  whose  host 
bears  the  name  of  Giovanni  Smith.  After 
an  exceUent  breakfast  I  called  on  Signor 
Matteo  Betti,  gave  orders  for  the  shipment 
of  some  trifling  purchases  made  in  Rome, 
and  then  strolled  about  the  town  for  a  few 
hours  viewing  for  the  second  time  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  with  the  four 
Turkish  captives  in  bronze  at  the  angles  of 
the  pedestal.  I  regretted  not  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Smollett  in  the  Protestant 
burial  ground,  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
city.  At  4  o'clock,  I  was  seated  in  a  rail- 
way coach  on  the  way  to  Florence. 

For  some  miles  the  road  passes  through  a 
flat,  low  and  generally  marshy  country,  where 
the  sea  and  land  are  so  nearly  on  a  level, 
that  the  vessels  coasting  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  be  sailing  through 
meadows.  On  approaching  Pisa  the  ground 
becomes  more  elevated,  and  we  saw  frequent 
fields  of  wheat  with  trees  in  them,  topt  at  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  festoons 
of  vines  extending  from  tree  to  tree.  A  beau- 
tiful species  of  clover — ^trifolium  incama- 
tum — ^with  a  long  scarlet  head  is  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  laborers  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  it  green  to  be  carried  into 
Pisa.  We  stopt  only  a  few  minutes  at  Pisa, 
I  had  spent  a  day  there  before  going  to  Rome, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Florence  through  se- 
veral small  towns  and  villages,  and  a  country 
diversified  with  com  fields,  vineyards  and 
meadows,  and  abounding  in  neat  cottages. 
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As  we  drew  near  to  the  city  we  law  on  our 
right  hand  multitudes  of  carriages  and  horse- 
men passing  along  the  public  drive  or  park, 
from  which  we  were  separated  by  a  long  and 
narrow  valley  of  deep  verdure.  The  rail- 
way station  is  just  out  of  the  city  gates,  and 
leaving  it  we  passed  under  the  lofty  walls 
through  the  Porta  al  Prato,  where  Austrian 
ofEcers  inspected  our  passports  and  examined 
the  carriage  for  contraband  articles.  They 
were,  as  I  found  them  on  every  occasion, 
perfectly  civil,  but  detained  us  longer  than, 
in  our  impatience,  we  thought  necessary. 
The  sun  was  near  setting  when  we  drove  to 
the  Hotel  de  York,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Cathedral.  In  a  few  minutes,  alone,  I 
was  treading  the  marble  floor,  and  standing 
on  the  spot  where  Gulian  de  Medici  was  as- 
sassinated and  Lorenzo  wounded  by  the 
daggers  of  the  Pazzi,  then  hastened  to  the 
square  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  in  the  Log- 
gia dei  Lanzi  beheld  the  famous  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  bronze  statue  of  Per- 
sus  with  the  head  of  Medusa.  The  anima- 
tion with  which  the  artist  in  his  memoirs  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  casting  the  statue, 
the  fever  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  his 
violent  though  somewhat  amusing  excite- 
ment, had  for  years  been  familiar  to  my  mind 
and  added  to  the  interest  with  which  I  viewed 
the  work.  It  was  twilight  and  the  outlines 
only  of  the  various  groupes  in  this  renowned 
piazza  could  be  distinguished,  but  before  I 
left  it  the  full  moon  was  shining  on  the  white 
marble  and  casting  long  shadows  on  the  pave- 
ment. After  wandering  some  time  among 
narrow  streets  and  lofty  buildings  I  retired 
to  rest,  anticipating  the  gratification  that  was 
in  store  for  me  on  the  morrow. 

At  an  early  hour  I  was  in  the  Baptistry. 
Its  chief  ornaments  are  the  bronze  doors  of 
Ghiberti,  representing  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  A  hasty  view,  and  what  tra- 
veller can  give  more  to  them,  left  a  general 
impression  of  their  beauty,  but  it  would  re- 
quire days  to  examine  them  minutely  so  as 
to  acknowledge  the  force  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo's  often  quoted  remark,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Prom 
the  Baptistry  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Cathedral. 
Of  this  building  the  West  and  principal  front 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  grand  octagonal  dome 
is  said  to  be  some  feet  greater  in  diameter 


than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  form 
is  perhaps  not  so  beautiful  as  the  circular, 
but  no  one,  on  looking  at  it,  could  wish  it 
other  than  it  is.  This  work  of  Brunelleschi 
was  finished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  excepting  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
in  grandeur  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Campanile  near  the  South  West  angle  of  the 
Duomo,  but  detached  from  it,  a  square  tower 
of  light  and  highly  ornamented  architecture, 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  276  feet.  These 
structures  are  of  black  and  white  marble, 
checquered  in  alternate  squares,  but  the  hues 
are  so  harmonised  by  time,  that  the  contrast 
gives  no  offence. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  mixture 
of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture,  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  though  it  may  be  censured  hy 
critics,  I  thought  highly  striking.  The  tall 
pointed  arches,  the  stained  glass  windows, 
and  the  massive  pillars  give  it  a  sombre  cha- 
racter and  a  gloom  unusual  in  the  churches 
of  Italy.  Among  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
there  are  no  works  of  any  remarkable  celeb- 
rity. Over  the  North  West  door  there  is  a 
fresco  of  a  knight  on  horseback  in  memoiy 
of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  En^hman, 
who,  from  being  a  tailor's  apprentice  in  Lou- 
don,  became  a  Condottiere  of  great  renown, 
and  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  service 
of  the  Florentine  Republic. 

From  the  Duomo,  a  short  walk  brought  me 
to  the  Piaz2a  del  Granduca,  where  I  examined 
at  my  leisure  the  works  I  had  dimly  seen  the 
previous  evening.  There  among  others  are 
the  David  of  Michael  Angelo,  Hercules  and 
Cacus,  by  Bandinelli,  Hercules  and  Nessus, 
and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, Judith  and  Holofemes,  by  Donatello, 
and  the  magnificent  fountain  of  Nessus, 
a  colossal  figure  of  the  God  with  nymphs 
and  sea  horses  spouting  water  at  the  base, 
by  Ammaneti.  Near  the  fountain  is  the  noble 
equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  I.,*  by  John  of 
Bologna, 

*  Roger's  Italy.  The  tragic  stoiy  of  his  sons  ii  toM 
bjr  the  poet  with  much  feeling.  GioTanni  and  Garcia 
went  to  the  chase,  and  Garcia  alone  returned, 

**Too  well  alas 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guessed  the  deed,  the  doer.^^ 

and  the  stem  justice  of  the  fsther  made  him  become  the 
executioner  of  his  son.  Their  portraits  in  the  PalacKO 
Vecchio  represent  two  beautiiiil  boys  in  the  same  pic- 
ture, by  Vasari. 
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<«  Clad  in  maU 
Bot  with  his  helmet  off— in  kingly  stale, 
Aloft  he  sitB  upon  hia  hone  of  brass ; 
And  tbejr  that  read  the  legend  underneath. 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy. 


*t 


On  the  Piazza  del  Granduca  fronts  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  with  a  lofty  square  tower 
rising  from  its  roof — heavy  and  fortress- 
like—dating as  far  hack  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  Separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
street  is  the  building  of  the  Uffisi,  the  work 
of  Vasari  in  the  time  of  Cosmo  I.  It  forms 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  by  about  one-third  its  breadth, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  n*  The 
basement  front  is  adorned  with'columns,  and 
in  the  inter-columniations  are  modem  sta- 
tues of  the  great  men  of  Tuscany — among 
them  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Galileo  and  many  of 
their  artists.  The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before,  is  a  portico  of  three 
arches  at  the  north  end  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  building,  and  fronts  on  the  Piazza. 
The  pillars  supporting  the  arches  are  square, 
vith  Corinthian  capitals. 

The  two  most  celebrated  galleries  in  Flor* 
ence  are  the  Uffisi,  or  the  Imperial,  and  the 
Pitti.    The  first  occupies  the  upper  story  of 
the  Uffisi,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  noble 
staircase  and  pass  through  vestibules  in  which 
are  statues  and  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
and  the  famous  Florentine  boar  in  bronze.    A 
narrow  corridor  runs  along  the  three  interior 
sides,  and  contains  much  ancient  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  a  most  valuable  series  of 
busts  of  the  Boman  £mperors.     Doors  open 
from  this  corridor  into  the  different  apart- 
ments that  contain  the  treasures  of  the  gal- 
lery.   One  of  these  apartments  is  the  world- 
renowned  tribune,  near  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  Venus  de  Medici,  surrounded  by 
gems  of  ancient  and  modern  art.    The  young 
Apollo,  the  Fawn,  the  whetter  and  the  wrest- 
lers in  sculpture — all  antiques.     Among  the 
paintings  are  Raphael's  St.  John,  his  Madonna 
del  Cardellino,  (of  the  gold  finch,)the  Foma* 
nna,  and  his  portrait  of  Julius  II.    I  had  seen 
two  other  portraits  of  the  same  pope ;  one  in  the 
national  gallery  in  London,  and  the  other  in 
Naples,  almost  exactly  similar  to  this.    All 
three  are  said  to  be  originals  by  Raphael. 
It  represents  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  in 
a  scarlet  cloak,  and  I  thought  I  saw  in  his 


face,  and  the  compression  of  his  lips,  the  de- 
termination that  dictated  his  reply  to  Michael 
Angelo  when  asked  for  instructions  concern- 
ing his  statue :  ''I  am  no  book  man ;  give 
me  a  sword."  Here  are  the  two  Venuses  of 
Titian — as  if  in  this  room  painting  and  sculp- 
ture were  contending  for  the  prize.  Like 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  they  have  nothing 
wanton  or  meretricious  in  their  air.  There 
are  several  Correggios,  Leonardo  da  Vincis, 
and  works  of  other  great  masters.  A  holy 
family  in  oil  colors  by  Michael  Angelo— (he 
seldom  painted  in  oil)— an  unfinished  pic- 
ture, it  is  the  fashion  to  admire,  but  it  was 
probably  little  esteemed  by  the  artist  him- 
self. Over  one  of  the  doors  is  the  choice  of 
Hercules  between  labor  and  pleasure,  in  the 
characters  of  Minerva  and  Venus,  by  Ru- 
bens. A  large  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles 
V.  by  Vandyke — ^less  valuable  as  he  was  not 
a  cotemporary  of  the  emperor.  These  are 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Tribune. 

Of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  those  disposed 
to  criticise  may  say  the  head  is  too  small, 
the  position  of  the  hands  afiected,  and  find 
or  imagine  other  defects ;  but  the  well- 
rounded  form,  the  exquisite  proportions,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  of  which  no 
copy  gives  a  conception,  will  soon  persuade 
the  coldest  observer  that  it  may  justly  be 
called  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world. 

How  many  rooms  are  filled  with  paintings 
I  do  not  remember.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  a 
description ;  but  a  few  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted may  be  mentioned.  I  saw  the  head  of 
Medusa  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  spoken  of  by 
Beckford.  The  contortions  and  rich  colors  of 
the  serpents  are  admirably  painted.  There  is 
a  portrait,  by  Bronzino,  of  the  dissolute  Bianca 
Capello,  whose  tragic  death  took  place  at  a 
villa  near  Florence,  at  the  same  time  with 
her  lover's,  Francis  I. — ^both  suspected  to 
have  died  by  poison.  The  Magdalen  of 
Carlo  Dolce  is  highly  finished,  as  was  usual 
with  this  artist.  She  is  richly  dressed,  hold- 
ing a  cup  in  her  hand,  in  tears,  and  looking 
upwards,  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders. 
It  is  a  favorite  with  copyists,  and  Pope  doubt- 
less had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote — 


"  Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
In  Magdalen*!  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye. 
Or  dressed  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simpering  angels,  palms  and  harps  divine.*' 
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The  last  couplet  is  an  evident  allusion  to  a 
painting  by  Raphael  at  Bologne.  The  Flora 
of  Titian  is  one  of  his  celebrated  pictures. 
One  room  in  the  Uffisi  contains  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  painters  painted  by  them- 
selves. It  is  a  highly  interesting  collection, 
and  especially  so  as  contrasting  their  difier- 
ent  styles.  Raphael's  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  is  much  admired. 

Beyond  this  room  is  the  hall  of  Niobe. 
She  with  her  youngest  child  pressing  against 
her  knees,  is  at  one  end,  and  her  children  in 
various  attitudes,  and  with  countenances 
expressive  of  distress,  are  ranged  around  the 
other  sides  of  the  apartment.  This  group  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
art.  The  mother  is  much  the  best.  It  sin- 
gularly accords  w^ith  Ovid's  description : 

**  Ultima  restabat;  quam  toto  corpore  mater 
Tola  veftte  tegana  *  Unam  minimamque  relinqae! 
De  multis  romimam  posco*  clamavit  *  et  unam.* 
Duroqoe  rogat,  pro  qua  rogat,  occidit.    Orba  reaediC 
Examinea  inter  natoa  natasque  yirumque, 
Diriguitque  malis." 

There  are  more  gems,  cameos,  medals  and 
other  curiosities — some  the  work  of  Cellini — 
than  can  be  examined  in  the  time  a  tourist 
often  allows  himself  for  one  city. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  collection  in  the 
Pitti  palace.  This  is  richer  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil,  and  less  so  in  sculpture, 
than  the  gallery  of  the  Uffisi.  Here  is  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which  is  bet- 
ter known  by  copies  and  engravings  than 
any  of  his  paintings.  The  face  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  that  was  ever 
conceived,  and  that  of  the  infant  Saviour  is 
nearly  equally  so.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lovely  than  the  children  in  the  works  of  this 
great  master. 

Among  other  pictures  in  this  gallery,  I 
may  notice  Diogenes  throwing  his  cup  away 
when  he  sees  the  shepherd  drinking  out  of 
his  hands,  and  his  Cataline :  a  bowl  is  on 
the  table,  around  which  the  conspirators  are 
standing,  and  the  blood  is  flowing  into  it  from 
the  arm  of  one  of  them.  Lady  Morgan's  ex- 
travagant praises  cause  some  disappointment 
when  this  painting  is  seen.  There  are  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta,  by 
Vandyke.  Charles  has  his  well-known  mel- 
ancholy countenance.  The  Queen  is  very 
handsome. 


An  original  painting  of  Cromwell  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  does  the  artist  no  discredit,  even 
in  such  company.  The  stem,  but  honest 
English  face  of  tiie  Protector,  with  the  wart 
which  he  would  not  have  omitted,  suits  well 
the  character  of  the  unscrupulous  regicide. 
To  mention  a  few  others — ^there  is  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  by  Allori— the 
Triumph  of  David,  by  Matteo  Ropilli — ^two 
fine  landscapes,  by  Rubens — Mars  going  to 
war  and  Venus  holding  him  back,  and  Sa- 
tyrs surprising  a  party  of  Nymphs,  by  the 
same  artist. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the 
gallery,  is  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals,  by  Raphael.  Engravings  of  it  are 
common,  and  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  room  called  the  Hall  of  Flora  con- 
tains the  Venus  of  Canova.  Beautiful  and 
highly  esteemed  as  is  this  work  of  the  great- 
est of  modem  sculptors,  a  comparison  with 
the  antique,  in  the  neighboring  gallery,  in- 
creases your  admiration  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Tribune. 

The  ceilings  of  the  numerous  rooms  in  the 
Pitti  palace  are  richly  painted ;  many  relate 
to  the  history  of  Cosmo  I.  Several  of  them 
contain  large  tables  inlaid  with  Florentine 
mosaic,  and  nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  workmanship.  They  generally  rep- 
resent shells,  vases  and  flowers,  and  the  col- 
ors and  shading  are  perfect.  It  is  entirely 
unlike  the  Roman  mosaic,  which  is  formed  of 
small  bits  of  stained  glass.  The  Florentine 
is  composed  of  stones  of  different  sizes — 
pieira  dura^^of  the  natural  hue,  found  in  the 
hills  near  the  city.  A  manufactory  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  the  prices  of  the  finest  works  are  almost 
incredible.  Some  of  the  stones  of  a  large 
size  are  so  curiously  veined,  that  a  few  touches 
of  the  bmsh  form  them  into  landscapes  with 
figures. 

In  the  same  palace  is  the  museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Anatomical  preparations 
in  wax  by  Fontana,  the  first,  I  believe,  who 
carried  this  branch  of  art  to  perfection.  The 
diseases  to  which  we  are  heir,  are  too  faith* 
fully  represented  to  be  seen  without  pain. 
Plants  and  flowers,  also  in  wax,  equally  well 
executed,  have  all  the  appearance  of  nature. 

The  tribune  of  Galileo  connected  with  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  is  one  of  the  most  beautiiul 
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moQuments  that  was  ever  erected  to  genius. 
The  statue  of  the  Philosopher  in  marble  is 
lear  the  circular  end  of  the  room  surrounded 
)y  Tarious  instruments  of  science,  among 
hem  his  first  telescope  with  which  he  dis- 
»Tered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Here  in  a 
;^  case  is  preserved  an  odd  relique— one 
i  his  fingers — rich  marbles,  has  reliefs,  me- 
itUions,  and  paintings,  having  allusion  to  the 
liscoveries  in  science,  are  among  the  oma- 
ments  of  the  room,  and  along  the  walls  are 
niny  busts  of  distinguished  men,  whose 
limes  are  connected  with  those  discoveries. 
Thb  tribune  was  erected  by  the  present  grand 
dike  at  a  great  expense,  and  does  equal 
kaor  to  his  taste  and  his  liberality. 

Another  gallery   called   the  Accademia 

Me  belle  Arti,  though  far  inferior  to  the 

Vfiii  and  the  Pitti,  possesses  many  works  of 

greit  merit,  but  it  is  curious  chiefly  for  the 

fecimeas  of  the  old  painters— the  pre  Ra- 

phaelites— and  for  shewing  the  progress  of 

the  art    Here  are  pictures  by  Cimabue, 

the  Gaddi,  Giotti,  &c.    These  early  masters 

fainted  in  what  is  called  a  hard  style.     The 

outlines  are  clear  and  distinct,  not  blending 

vith  the  ground  which  is  sometimes  of  gold, 

ind  much  ^ding  is  frequently  used  about 

the  figures,  as  in  crowns,  bracelets,  stars  and 

ifcrent  ornaments.     The  shading  is  slight, 

M>  IS  to  make  them  resemble,  at  a  hasty 

ih&ce,  Chinese  pictures;  but  on  more  at- 

h&it  examination  the   drawing  will    be 

fcond  correct  and  the  expression  very  fine. 

The  countenances  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin 

lad  fiome  of  the  Saints  are  often  full  of  grace 

nd  sweetness,  and  have  been  the  prototypes 

of  the  same  persons  by  artists  of  greater  re- 

lotn.    Perrugino  painted  in  this  style  and 

liphiers  early  manner  closely  resembled 

boasters.    A  school  in  England,  praised 

Vf  Roshton,  is  now  attempting  to  revive  the 

f(^Raphaelite  manner  with,  I  believe,  as 

jet,  little  prospect  of  success. 

Next  to  the  Duomo  the  principal  churches 
a  Florence  are  the  Santa  Croce,  San  Lo- 
n&iDuid  St  Maria  Novella.  Except  the 
Jttt  neither  of  these  baa  any  exterior  beauty. 
nMgrire  aU  filled  with  paintings,  marbles 
lad  seolptore.  Within  "  the  holy  precincts' ' 
of  Saota  Croce  repote  the  remains  of  Michael 
Ijifelo,  Madut^aUi,  Gralileo  and  Alfieri. 
^j  have  noAuments  in  which  allegory 


predominates,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished sculptors  of  the  present  and  last  cen- 
tury. Alfieri's  is  by  Ganova.  An  exquisite 
female  figure  on  the  tomb  of  a  Polish  count- 
ess is  by  fiartolini. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  appears  a  heap 
of  brick  work-— dark  and  rough  and  weather 
beaten  for  centuries,  designed  to  be  incased 
with  marble.  Here,  under  a  slab  inscribed 
with  his  name  and  the  title  Pater  Patriae,  lies 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  the  wisest  and  most  illus- 
trious of  his  family.  Resolute  in  adversity 
and  moderate  in  prosperity,  he  declined  the 
supreme  authority  which  his  fellow  citizens 
were  anxious  to  force  on  him,  and  which 
his  descendants  so  eagerly  sought  and  so 
long  possessed.  Of  the  sacristy  the  archie 
tecture  and  the  monuments  are  by  Michael 
Angelo.  A  sitting  statue  of  Lorenzo,  the 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  magnificent  and  the 
father  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  repose  and  expression  of  thought ; 
but  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  sacristy  are 
the  two  groups  of  Day  and  Night  and  Morn- 
ing and  Evening.  They  are  of  colossal  di- 
mensions, grand  and  bold  in  their  conception, 
and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  Moses 
in  Rome,  the  greatest  of  his  works. 

Passing  from  the  sacristy  you  enter  the 
Medeccan  chapel— called  also  the  Chapel  of 
the  Princes.  It  is  an  octagon  near  a  bun* 
dred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dome  twice 
that  height  from  the  pavement.  The  walli 
are  incrusted  with  the  most  costly  marbles, 
and  in  many  places  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  So  great  is  their  profusion  that  it 
has  been  said  of  this  chapel  that  the  unskil^ 
ful  artist,  unable  to  render  it  beautiful,  made 
it  only  fine.  But  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions and  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture  and 
statues,  some  of  which  are  by  John  of  Bo» 
logna,  made  me  think  the  expression  had 
more  point  than  truth.  Of  late  years  much 
has  been  done  towards  completing  this  chapel, 
now  the  burial  place  of  the  Archducal  fam» 
ily.  The  ceiling  has  been  lately  painted  ia 
fresco  by  Benvenuti. 

San  Maria  Novella  fronts  on  a  spacioua 
square  and  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  the 
city  of  which  the  exterior  is  finished.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  Michael  Angelo,  in 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  called  it  sua  spcsa^ 
his  bride.    In  this  church  are  soms  ancient 
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padn tings  of  great  interest  containing  cotem- 
porary  portraits  of  Petrarch,  and  Laura,  and 
Boccaccio,  and  Fiamctta.  A  curious  picture 
represents  the  Dominican  friars  as  iiirhite  and 
black  dogs — the  colors  of  their  dress — guard- 
ing their  flock  and  attacking  a  party  of  wolves, 
one  of  which  is  carrying  off  a  lamb.  A  pun  is 
designed  on  the  name  of  the  order — Domi- 
ni canes.  Connected  with  this  church  is  an 
extensive  chemical  laboratory  and  apothe- 
cary shop  in  which  drugs  and  perfumes  are 
prepared.  It  was  established  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  is  worthy  of  being  vis- 
ited if  only  for  the  beauty  and  decorations 
of  the  rooms.  Every  where  in  Florence  are 
to  be  seen  the  shield  with  five  pills,  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Medici  family. 

The  Laurentian  library  adjoins  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo.  Many  of  its  most  valuable 
manuscripts  were  carried  by  Napoleon  to 
Paris,  but  have  been  restored  and  are  now 
fastened  by  chains  to  the  decks.  I  examined 
a  copy  of  Virgil  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
most  ancient,  I  beKeve,  extant.  The  four 
lines  generally  prefixed  to  the  ^Eneid  "  Ego 
tile  qui"  6cc.  are  not  there.  I  read  with  the 
priest,  who  exhibited  the  manuscripts,  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  but  our  pro- 
nunciation was  so  difierent  that  what  I  had 
always  considered  the  perfection  of  harmony 
seemed  a  barbarous  jargon.  A  beautiful  and 
costly  room  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
library. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  attractions 


The  palaces  and  chief  buildings  in  Flo- 
rence are  of  massive  architecture.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  Pitti  palace,  are  of  the  rustic  or- 
der, the  stones  being  perforated  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  honeycomb-like  manner.  Thej 
have  often  iron  bars  to  the  windows  of  the 
basement  story,  which,  with  the  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  exterior  make 
them  seem  like  prisons.  The  streets,  as  ia 
all  Italian  cities,  are  narrow,  the  houses  loftj 
with  deep  projecting  cornices,  and  conse- 
quently almost  always  affording  a  shade,  so 
agreeable  in  that  climate.  There  are  three 
bridges  across  the  Amo  which  divides  the 
city.  The  handsomest  is  La  Trinita  at  the  cor- 
ners of  which  are  marble  statues  emblemati- 
cal of  the  four  seasons. 

The  gardens  of  Boboli  attached  to  the 
Pitti  palace,  are  laid  out  in  a  formal  style,  or- 
namented with  fountains  and  statues,  and  are 
much  frequented  by  the  people,  especially 
on  Sunday. 

There  are  few  cities  in  £iH*ope  that  can 
boast  of  so  beautiful  a  drive  as  the  Cascina 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  beyond  the  walls. 
This  is  the  resort  of  every  one  who  is  able 
to  maintain  an  equipage,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  personal 
comfort  to  do  so.  In  the  cool  of  the  daj 
when  the  sun  is  low  the  scene  is  one  of  much 
splendor.  The  horsemen,  the  carriages  of 
every  description,  their  rapid  movements 
over  the  smooth  wdl- watered  roads,  the  offi- 
cers  in  their  rich  CQstumes,  and  the  gay 


of  art  in  the  beautiful  city  of  which  1  have  •  dresses  of  the  ladies  give  to  the  Cascina  a 
given  so  brief  a  sketch.  When  an  Ameri-  brilliancy  and  animation  that  are  hardly  any 
can  who  has  a  fondness  for  painting- first' where  surpassed.  The  grand  duke,  with  his 
enters  an  European  gallery  he  seems  to  have  [  attendants,  are  generally  of  the  company, 
acquired  a  new  sense.  Nothing  in  his  own  ■  and  here  are  assembled  when  the  weather  is 
country  prepares  him  for  the  enjoyment  he  |  fine — and  how  seldom  is  it  otherwise— the 
there  first  experiences.  The  preservation  in !  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  city  and  all  the  for- 
which  he  finds  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  |  cigners  who  may  happen  to  be  in  Florence, 
their  freshness  and  brilliancy,  their  grace,  j  The  extent  of  the  drive  is  from  three  to  four 
refinement  and  expression,  especially  in  the .  miles,  through  meadows,  between  avenues  of 
Italian  schools,  strike  him  with  surprise.  He  |  lindens  and  elms,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the 
«oon  learns  to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  way  in  a  thick  wood,  where  the  undergrowth 
diiTerentartistsandfindsthat  every  day  spent  is  permitted  to  spring  up  without  restrainl 
in  the  galleries  improves  his  taste  and  adds  ^  and  except  that  a  straight  road  here  andthe« 
to  his  gratification.  As  in  the  perusal  of  a '  intersects  it,  presenting  an  appearance  ai 
fine  poem  new  beauties  continually  appear,  j  wild  as  an  American  forest.  This  resem^ 
so  each  time  that  a  great  painting  is  seen  he'blance  did  not  render  it  less  beautiful  in  mj 
feels  himself  more  able  to  appreciate  it,  and ,  eyes.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  th* 
is  pleased  tiiathe  is  so.  I  too  close  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  \m 
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in  dollars,  has  prevented  our  cities  from  own- 
ing such  extensive  pleasure  grounds.  They 
are  among  the  chief  luxuries  of  the  Euro- 
pean capitals,  and  one  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ments ci  those  in  populous  cities  pent.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  Cascina  is  an  open  space 
of  three  or  four  acres  covered  with  turf,  and 
ornamented  with  statues  and  a  fountain. 
Here  a  hand  of  music  plays  four  evenings  in 
a  week — ^I  counted  seventy  performers — 
and  the  company  alight  from  their  carriages 
and  stroll  about  conversing  with  each  other 
and  taking  refreshments.  It  was  here  that 
an  Englishman  remarked  to  me,  *'  why  should 
I  not  prefer  a  residence  in  this  city  to  one  in 
mj  own  country  ?  The  climate  is  better, 
the  living  is  cheaper,  and  every  comfort  and 
luxury  is  more  within  my  reach  than  in  Lon- 
don." This  sentiment  of  one  born  to  con- 
sume and  not  to  increase  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  is,  I  fear  taking  too  much  hold  of  our 
own  coontrymen. 

Every  (me  has  heard  of  the  flower  girls  of 
Florence.  They  frequent  especially  the 
Hazza  Granduca,  and  the  Cascina,  meet  you 
in  every  cafe,  and  when  you  are  not  expect- 
ing it  will  often  place  a  nosegay  in  your  but- 
ton bole.  "  LeaJUurs  sonijolus  ei  vous  etis 
phu  jakeJ'  "  Ceia  n'egtpoi  vrai,  Monsieur  V! 
The  stranger  soon  discovers  it  is  only  a  mode 
of  begging,  and  when  he  observes  them  gen- 
erally neither  handsome  nor  neat,  the  ro- 
mance vanishes. 

No  American  visits  Florence  without  see- 
ing Mr.  Powers,  who  is  always  pleased  to  re- 
ceive his  countrymen.  I  saw,  among  a  va- 
riety of  works  which  shew  how  laborious  a 
life  he  leads,  his  recently  finished  statue  of 
California.  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Gait  are  fin- 
iihing  their  studies  with  a  zeal  that  must  en- 
sore  future  distinction. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  word 
tariff— a  word  which  has  involved  such  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  history  of  our 
country — ^is  derived  from  Tarifa^  a  promon- 
torj  near  Gibraltar,  from  which,  during  the 
^loorish  domination  of  Spain,  the  Moors 
were  accustomed  to  watch  merchant-ships 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  design 
,of  levying  duties  upon  them. 


DESPONDENCY. 


Oh  1  were  it  not  that  dre«m»,  in  saddest  hourr^ 
Bring  promises  of  better  things,  end  hopes 
That  soothe  the  weary  spirit^  and  beguile 
The  toiling  brain  into  forf^etfulness.— 
How  gladly  would  I  yield  myscir  to  sleep—' 
The  icy  sleep  of  death ! — For,  hopelessly, 
I  strive  with  fortune ; — hopelessly,  for  fame  \-^ 
That  guerdon  of  the  ever-sleepless  soul — 
That  fond  ambition,— the  superior  care 
Of  greatness,  which,  in  struggling  for  its  own, 
Becomes  another's  subject,  and  is  'slaved 
By  its  own  passionate  yearnings,  and  a  zeal 
That  baffles  its  true  purpose !     Not  (or  gold,— 
The  poor  reward  of  worship  which  becomes 
The  sorriest  bonds ge--not  for  gold«  my  soul ! 
Are  these  day-labors — ended  not  with  day. 
And  paid  in  dreams  alone  !    Yet,  still  I  toil,— 
Still  dream ; — still  gazing  on  the  eminence. 
Fancy  the  summit  yet  within  my  resch, 
And  struggle  onward ! — Shall  it  be  in  vain  t 
Is  the  fond  voice  that  whispers  nie  by  night 
A  mockery,  prompting  an  ambition  wild, — 
Scorned  by  the  idol  it  implores— thrice  scorned 
By  those  who  never  bow,  and  only  see. 
In  bitterness  and  hate  f    Well,  be  it  so ! 
The  lamp  must  bum — the  toil  must  be  renew*d. 
Till  the  oil  fail  f    There  is  a  destiny 
In  this  I  may  not  baffle!     It  must  be. 
And  have  its  way !     It  matters  not  at  last 
Whether  the  worm  hath  toiled  beyond  its  strength, 
To  be  a  God  ;  or,  only  as  a  worm. 
Burrowed  its  sinuous  track  in  rigid  earth. 
Among  nutritious  mole>hills !    I  have  been 
Scarce  wretcheder  than  he  whose  social  toil 
Hatli  seem'd  more  fruitful  in  the  worldling's  eye. 
Yet  did  not  fill  his  own !    Some  daily  cares. 
Of  drink,  and  food,  of  thirst  and  hunger,  done, — 
And,  waste  or  fruitful,  the  protracted  strife 
Of  botii  will  be  as  nothing!     The  whole  world 
Itself  be  nothing;  and  a  common  sleep. 
Put  the  same  finish  to  our  difierent  cares  ! 
— It  may  be  nothing !— yet  the  hope  retumt— 
The  dream  which  still  is  a  despondency, — 
And  teaches  that  if  then  the  world  to  me 
Be  nothing — as  it  everinore  hath  been,— 
I  may  be  worth  to  it ! 

What  narrow  thought 
Is  that  which  binds  us  to  the  toil  of  self— 
Which  plants  no  tree,  lest  some  tucceeding  hand 
Pull  the  ripe  fruit ;  and,  in  another's  eyes. 
Hang  the  blue  clusters,  children  of  the  seed. 
We,  grudging,  thrust  into  the  embrace  of  earth  \ 
How  godlike  is  the  selfishness  which  makes 
The  world  to  need  its  worth— to  hallow  it, 
In  fond  remembrance,  when  the  world  no  more 
The  labor  may  compensate  which  hath  given 
Perpetual  fruits,  to  feed  the  hungering  tribes 
Its  eye  may  never  see !    Tribes  that  feed  on 
Nor  see  to  bless  the  hand  whose  bounties  spread 
For  them  the  board  of  life. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  ? 


We  in  the  South  are  unquestionably  in  a 
■tate  of  social  prosperity.  Marl,  guano  and  the 
railroads  have  done,  and  are  doing  us  much 
good.    The  wings  of  a  young  Hope  wave 
over  the  land.     But  there  is  another  thing 
which  we  have  needed  as  really,  if  not  as 
much,  as  we  have  needed  marl,  guano  and 
the  railroads.     It  is  an  increase  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  bosoms  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country.    We  do  not  say  that  that  part  of 
our  present  population  lack  the  spirit  to  repel 
an  enemy,  or  avenge  a  national  dishonor,  if 
the  sound  of  war  was  to-day  heard  in  the 
land.    But  there  is  a  patriotism  of  fortitude, 
as  well  as  a  patriotism  of  bravery ;  a  calm 
patriotism  of  the  **  piping  times  of  peace'' 
which  is  awakened,  not  by  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  of  war,  but  by  the  morning  call  of 
the  echoes  of  home ;  a  sturdy  and  manly  pat- 
riotism which  sees  more  in  the  destinies  of 
this  life  than  mere  self  and  gold,  and  which 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wild  cry  of  western 
emigration,  as  one  would  reject  the  songs  of 
the  Sirens  around  breakers  in  the  sea,  or  as 
one  would  remand  behind  him  the  unveraci- 
ties  of  Satan  in  Eden  bowers ;  a  noble  pat- 
riotism which  abides  in  its  lot  at  home  on 
paternal  acres,  in  ancestral  seats,  and  amid 
ancestral  graves,  facing  the  difficulties  of 
life  like  a  martyr,  with  that  strong  will  gui- 
ding a  strong  hand,  which  is  ever  the  true 
Isaiah  of  a  better  day,  slaying  all  Hydras 
and  Centaurs,  and  Nemean  lions  which  im- 
pede its  course,  and  stoutly  and  honorably 
making  good  its  way  in  life  to  all  desirable 
high  places  and  true  honour.  We  do  devoutly 
hope  that  the  plagUe-spot  of  emigration  is 
disappearing  in  some  measure  from  the  spi- 
rits of  our  young  men,  and  that  such  a  pat- 
riotism is  coming  in  its  stead.    Let  them 
willingly  yield  to  the  change,  and  we  will 
pledge  all  Parnassus  that  their  better  bravery 
than  that  which  wakes  in  war,  shall  be  sung 
by  all  the  Nine,  or  what  is  better,  shall  de- 
serve to  be  sung  thus,  and  that  they  shall 
not  *'  go  down  to  the  vile  dust  from  which  they 
apruiig,  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.'' 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  conquering  en- 
ergy of  man,  by  which  he  is  to  maintain  his 
just  dominion  over  physical  nature,  is  half 


so  apt  to  be  put  forth  in  a  community  where 
small  difficulties  send  a  man  roaming,  with 
emigrant  train,  to  an  untried  wilderness,  as 
where  the  high  price  of  new  acres,  or  the 
bonds  of  social  life,  or  this  high  patriotism, 
binds  him  fast  to  the  hills  and  plains  which 
saw  his  life  begin.  Amid  those  scenes  he  is 
shut  up  to  the  energy  which  makes  him  mas- 
ter of  his  own  fate.  He  wears  at  length, 
when  he  has  merited  to  wear,  the  laticlave 
of  a  prosperity  more  and  better  than  Roman. 
And  the  clouds  of  his  morning  give  a  greater 
power  to  cheer  his  heart  to  the  light  which 
spreads  around  the  evening  of  his  days. 

Shall  not  we  then,  as  Southern  States, 

spread  our  wings  as  other  states  do  spread 

their  wings?    Aye,  may  we,  as  Southern 

States,  plant  our  colonies  and  spread  our 

wings,  in  all  proper  places,  and  all  proper 

latitudes  and  longitudes,  far  to  the  West  and 

South  I  that  forever,  on  the  widest  areas,  in 

the  most  numerous  cities  and  country  villas, 

there  may  never  be  wanting  men  and  states 

of  the  Southern  race — ^men  and  a  race  who 

are,  all  Yankee  Parkers  and  Stowes  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,  the  true  patricians 

of  the  new  world.     Yet  let  not  our  wings  be 

spread,  and  our  colonies  planted  by  means 

of  the  drained  energies,  and  the  needed  elixir 

of  life  of  the  home  lands  and  home  states. 

The  love  of  native  scenes  is  as  certainly 

from  Grod  as  the  right  of  property  is  from 

God,  or  as  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 

from  God,  or  as  the  love  of  early  years  in 

which  our  spirits  still  haunt  those  native 

scenes  is  from  God.    No  man  can  prove  that 

it  is  not  a  virtue— and  if  a  virtue  at  all  then 

a  very  noble  one— to  love  the  scenes  in 

which  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  the  vision 

of  life,  and  the  thought  of  God,  and  the 

dream  of  eternity  first  came  upon  our  spirits. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  fortify  ourselves 

with  that  namby-pamby  of  Walter  Scott: 

*'  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead"-* 

which  all  men  know  by  the  sound  till  the 

Words  have  lefl  the  idea  with  limping  foot 

behind,  but  just  throw  ourselves  upon  ihi 

simple  fact  that  there  is  probably  something 

answering  to  the  word  Home  to  be  found  i: 

all  hearts,  from  the  heart  of  the  President  ci 

the  Premier  to  the  heart  of  the  Pawnee  an. 

the  Camanche;'»that  that  something  hai 

dwelt  in  human  hearts  ever  since  womai 
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was  made  for  man,  and  the  "  bright  wing 
Hid  the  black  of  Time''  first  alternately  spread 
Ihemselyes  over  human  existence ;  that  the 
hnre  of  home  will  doubtless  continue  with 
BID  through  the  blessedest  of  the  ages  which 
prophecy  declares  to  be  in  store  for  him ; — 
tnd  having  always  dwelt  with  man  in  this 
world,  that  that  passion  will  probably  go  with 
■in  beyond  this  life,  having  undergone,  by 
the  baptism  of  death,  "  a  sea  change  into 
Mnethiag  rich  and  strange''  yet  retaining, 
ike  the  soul  which  it  inhabits,  its  identity 
with  its  earthly  self. 

There  was  once  a  Southern  man  whose 
nme  was  George  Washington,  of  whom  the 
mder  may  have  heard,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  played  the  Cesar,  or  the  Crom- 
weO,  or  the  NafK)leon  of  America,  as  most 
persons  now  believe,  and  have  made  him- 
•elf  emperor  of  the  United  States.     Why 
id  he  not  do  it?  It  is  not  an  answer  to  that 
qoestion  to  say  he  did  not  do  it  because  he 
Vas  Washington  and  not  Cssar,  or  Cromwell, 
er  Napoleon.    That  answer  may  do  for  So- 
phomores at  college.     But  what  was  there 
iboat  Washington  which  differed  so  widely 
from  other  men  in  power  ?     Virtue  indeed, 
great  unselfishness  was  found  in  him.     But 
ftat  was  not  all.    Those  who  pant  so  ardently 
fcr  Western  and  Southern  wildernesses  will 
probably  find  some  additional  explanation  of 
the  fact,  in  the  frequent  allusions  which  he 
Bade,  in  his  public  addresses,  to  a  *' return 
to  that  retirement  from  which  I  have  been 
lehictantly  drawn" — ^that  *<  shade  of  retire- 
iMnt  which  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  would 
^  welcome" — ^that   **  fervent  love  to  his 
coontry  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who 
views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his 
progenitors  for  several  generations," — and 
<ither  similar  allusions  frequently  to  be  met 
vith  m  the  utterances  of  his  mind.    There 
ciB  be  no  doubt  that  a  love  of  home  and  na- 
tive wriJ,  and  of  the  shade  of  retirement  was 
<Ae  of  the  master  passions  of  his  mind.    And 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  passion  for  home 
tctaaUy  had  much  to  do,  in  the  secret  ma» 
ckaery  oi  his  principles  and  purposes,  with 
that  grandeur  of  more  than  Grecian  or  Ro- 
nan  civic  virtue  by  which  he  gave  freedom, 
fiiitead  of  despotism,  to  a  continent.    And, 
if  imid  ail  the  monuments  to  that  man  which 
tte  chiael  of  the  sculptor  ia  carving  for  many 


places  in  many  states,  one  could  be  carved, 
representing  him  as  he  himself  evidently 
preferred  to  be,  it  would  be  the  image  of  a 
tranquil  farmer  strolling  over  his  own  grounds 
near  'even-tide,  peacefully  meditating  with 
the  Roman  poet,  what  may  make  the  crops 
rejoice,  or  feeling  the  sturdy  independence 
of  a  Norman  Baron,  or  indulging  the  peace- 
ful and  resigned  meditation  of  a  christian 
amid  the  works  and  the  munificence  of  the 
christian's  Grod. 

While  we  urge  this,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  called  local  patriotism,  we  urge  also  every 
attempt  to  adorn  the  face  of  that  part  of  the 
world  which  lies  immediately  around  us,  by 
all  the  arts  and  charms  of  an  advancing  civ- 
ilization. When  our  land  shall  be  rendered 
beautiful,  as  may  be  done  in  entire  consis- 
tency with  all  other  sterner  and  deeper  in- 
terests, then  perhaps  it  will  be  loved  by  all 
its  sons,  without  such  a  plea  as  we  have  just 
attempted  to  the  sons,  for  their  mother 
earth. 

The  cry  seems  to  have  gone  forth  in  the 
cities:  Arise  and  build  harulsome  churches! 
And  right  glad  are  we  for  the  going  forth  of 
that  cry,  correctly  understood,  anywhere.  It 
is  high  time  that  it  should  go  forth  broad-cast 
over  land,  not  as  a  slogan  of  a  silly  and  gaudy 
extravagance,  which  would  give  no  air  of 
beauty  to  the  land,  but  as  a  call  to  such  arch- 
itectural taste  in  houses  dedicated  to  the 
supreme  object  of  our  adoration  as  will  con- 
nect that  adoration,  in  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  true  dignity  and  majesty.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  The 
reader  will  not  probably  have  to  wander  far 
in  memory  in  order  to  accompany  us  in  a 
brief  vision  of  southern  ecclesiastical  scenery. 
In  a  desolate,  gloomy,  sedgy,  unenclosed 
spot,  stands  a  rude,  unpainted,  unsteepled 
house ;  of  such  architectural  proportions  that 
Christopher  Wren  or  Inigo  Jones  could  hardly 
sleep  quietly  in  the  adjoining  grave  yard ; 
bam-like,  yet  without  the  winged  dignity,  or 
the  honors  of  accumulated  wheat-straw, 
which  belong  of  right  to  a  bam ;  without 
blinds,  curtains  or  any  other  arts  or  parts  of 
the  civilization  of  windows,  yet  intended  to 
be  occupied  occasionally  by  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  on  days  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  white  sand  of 
the  earth,  with  half  the  power  of  a  vastmir- 
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ror,  gives  back  the  ardour  of  his  beams  to  the 
lower  atmosphere.  Enter  this  house.  There 
are  some  ceiled  walls,  well  marked  with  chalk 
and  fire-coal;  some  very  hard  mis-shapen 
benches,  well  whittled  with  pocket-knives ; 
and  a  small  box  like  the  sheriff's  stand  at 
the  court-house,  surmounted  by  a  small  win- 
dow like  the  windows  of  that  other  house 
usually  standing  hard  by  the  court  house,  in 
which  the  sheriff  entertains  his  peculiar  cus- 
tomers. You  will  be  apt  to  see  not  a  few 
such  houses  as  this,  if  you  give  your  steed 
free  bridle-rein  in  country  rambles,  and  do 
not  disdain  to  see  some  things  as  they  are 
in  this  good  state  of  ours,  which  we  have 
solemnly  declared,  on  so  many  Fourths  of 
July,  to  be  the  mother  of  states  and  states- 
men, or  as  a  venerable  patriotic  friend  of 
ours  used  to  phrase  it :  to  whom  are  the  mother 
of  all  the  states.  And  if,  as  you  ride  past 
such  houses,  the  rude  rhyme  rings  in  your 
ears,  as  it  does  in  ours,  that  strange  doggerel 
from  our  homespun  drama  of  Faust,  as  we 
ud  our  ebon  companions  had  it  in  infancy : 

**  Whoce  house  is  that  there  ? 
And  whose  bouse  mij^ht  that  be  t 
And  how  came  that  house  there 
Without  the  leave  of  me  7" 

you  must  feel  that  it  would  be  an  answer 
more  congruous  to  the  looks  of  the  house  and 
its  environs,  to  say  that  it  is  a  temple  of  Me- 
phistopheles,  than  what  you  are  obliged  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  temple  of  the  living  God. 
Yet  in  such  houses  as  this,  beyond  all  doubt, 
many  good  men  worship  God.  And  in  such 
houses  as  this  many  men  worship  God,  or 
affect  to  worship  Him  who  can  command 
very  extensive  pecuniary  resources,  and  who 
worship  themselves,  (sit  venia  verbo^)  in 
corniced  and  mirrored  and  columned  palaces, 
eating  the  delicacies  of  sea  and  land,  of  tropic 
and  of  temperate  zone,  at  the  hours  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  with  dame  and 
daughters  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  Paris. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Roman  poet,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescript  of  Romulus,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  unshorn  Cato,  and  by  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  patriotism,  was  an 
age  when  splendid  porches  were  not  [per- 
mitted to  private  men,  but  when  the  laws  re- 
quired the  Temples  of  the  Gods  ever  to  be 
dtcorated  with  polished  stone.    But  contrary  | 


to  this  spirit,  under  whose  influence  the  chil- 
dren of  Romulus  and  of  the  unshorn  Cato, 
became  the  arbiters  of  the  world,  our  past 
golden  age  (would  it  might  be  well  and  truly 
called  Vipast  age !)  was  one  in  which  the  pol- 
ished stone  decorated  the  private  dwelling, 
and  the  public  temple  was  allowed  neither 
splendid  porch  nor  comfortable  interior. 

Places  of  religious  worship  ought  to  be 
hallowed  spots,  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
men,  as  places  which  have  been  baptised 
with  a  deep  sacredness  by  the  flowings  out 
of  all  high  and  pure  and  reverent  emotion 
within  their  precincts.  And  if  low  and  de- 
grading images  are  constantly  associated  with 
the  act  of  worship  in  the  eyes  of  any  people, 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  corresponding  degra- 
dation in  their  religious  character,  or  else  a 
loose  local  attachment  to  religious  places,  as 
a  necessary  consequence. 

Yet  woidd  we  not  desire  to  see  the  face  of 
the  land  made  to  lose  its  republican  simpli« 
city,  by  an  empty  extravagance  or  a  meretri- 
cious splendor  in  church  edifices.  The  one 
extreme  is  not  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of 
the  other.  There  is  a  golden  mean  in  this 
question  of  sacred  taste,  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  King  Solomon  built  a  temple  to 
God,  surpassing  in  splendor  all  the  grandeur 
of  Persepolis  and  Luxor,  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  But  we  live  under  a  different  dis- 
pensation— a  more  simple,  a  more  spiritual 
one  than  that  under  which  king  Solomon's 
temple  was  built — a  dispensation  in  which 
much  that  was  then  to  be  outward  and  visi- 
ble in  symbolic  figure  and  significant  form, 
has  retreated  to  the  inner  chambers  of  the 
human  soul  to  dwell  there  among  the  secret 
adomings  and  the  hidden  mysteries  of  that 
private  temple  and  throne  of  His.  God  has 
painted  to  our  sight  in  his  own  word  the 
most  glorious  and  jeweled  vision  that  rapt 
human  eyes  ever  saw,  of  his  own  capital  city, 
far  above  all  heavens,  and  bright  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  upper  world.  But  we  admit 
that  the  Holy  City  of  the  Apocalypse,  with 
its  foundations  of  precious  stones,  and  its 
streets  of  gold,  and  its  walls  of  jasper,  and 
its  gates  of  pearl,  is  probably  to  be  taken  as 
a  symbol,  thus  represented  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  human  language  to  shadow  forth 
to  the  eye  of  man,  some  faint  idea  of  the 
supreme  glory  of  the  personal  habitation  of 
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the  King  of  Kings.  Neither  of  these  indeed 
can  be  pretended  to  be  inspired  models  for 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  this  land  and  age 
and  world  of  ours.  Both  of  them,  however, 
seem  perfectly  appropriate  answers  to  the 
idea  that  the  Grod  of  christians  chooses, 
through  preference,  to  bestow  his  presence 
in  mean  places.  A  simple  grandeur,  or  at  least 
an  elegant  dignity  of  appearance,  seems  to 
ns  tobe  the  proper  idea  of  a  christian  church — 
where  there  is  nothing  present  to  display  the 
sensual  or  spiritual  pride  of  the  creature,  and 
nothing  wanting  to  express  the  solemn  rev- 
erence of  the  worshipper.  How  great  and 
how  new  a  charm  and  consecration  would 
have  spread  over  our  State,  could  we  awake 
to  morrow  morning  from  the  sleep  of  this 
night  and  find  that  all  the  broad  counties 
had  been  studded,  during  our  slumber,  by 
some  strong  Hercules  from  the  angelic  world, 
with  such  religious  edifices !  But  as  no  strong 
angel  -ever  comes,  in  the  world  of  reality,  to 
do  such  things  for  us  while  we  sleep,  we 
must  rely  upon  those  earthly  Titans,  Time, 
Patience,  Efibrt,  and  Strong  Will ;  and  the 
fulfilling  of  the  vision  may  greet  the  eyes  of 
some  generation  not  far  off. 

We   beg   leave  to  notice  another  topic 
cicely  c(Hinected  with  this,  involved  in  the 
civilization    of  society — ^the  progress  of   a 
taste  for,  and  a  skill  in,  good  musiCt  among 
us.    We  have  no  ungallant  criticism  to  make 
on  the  music  of  the  piano  and  its  fair  per- 
formers.    There  are  a  great  many  more  pi- 
anos and  guitars  in  the  country  now  than  there 
used  to  be.     This  is  a  good  and  cheering 
fact.    Music  is  a  new  light  in  the  homes  of 
the  country.     It  is  an  independent  source  of 
joy.    Home  will  be  more  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister, 
because  of  it.     Though  this  parlor-music  of 
the  land  might,  we  firmly  believe,  be  better, 
yet  it  is  often  very  good  as  it  is,  and  has  the 
power  to  make  one  happy,  which  is  the  high- 
est  praise  of  music.     But  the  music  which 
is  heard  at  church  on  Sundays,  is  that  which 
has  greatest  power  over  the  human  heart. 
It  is  9acred  music,  both  as  to  its  effects  and 
as  to  its  subjects.     It  is  connected  with  the 
deepest,  strongest,  most  mysterious  suscep- 
tibilities of  our  spirits — ^those  which  connect 
them  with  unseen  things,  in  unseen  worlds. 
It  IS  in  the  power  of  a  psalm,  well  executed. 


to  set  before  the  very  mind's  eye  of  the 
hearer,  the  grand  scenes  of  our  spiritual  his- 
tory, present,  past  and  future.  Good  psalm- 
ody is  in  fact  a  power  of  revelation.  It  re- 
veals to  the  view  of  the  imagination,  and  of 
the  emotion,  that  which  had  been  revealed 
in  words.  It  is  one  of  the  great  powers 
which  bind  the  soul  to  local  habitations.  It 
is  a  great  blessing  to  the  world.  They  are 
but  wise  fools  who  think  lightly  of  such 
things,  among  the  actual  forces  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  highest  happiness  and 
the  highest  civilization  of  a  people. 

There  are  a  few  good  old  tunes  in  church 
music,  such  as  Bangor,  Coleshill,  Mear,  Wells 
and  Windham,  which  though  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  richly  deserving  never  to 
be  allowed  to  die,  have  yet  been  brought  too 
near  to  a  violent  death  in  country  churches. 
They  are  all  probably  as  old  as  the  **  centu- 
ry-living crow."  Our  father's  fought  through 
the  revolutionary  war  with  them,  as  certainly 
as  they  did  with  the  drum  and  the  fife.  Those 
old  tunes  are  of  deep  power  yet  when  well 
sung.  But  that  the  tune  be  very  ancient, 
and  then  be  nasally  or  gutturally  sung  to 
boot,  is  too  much.  We  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  precentors  of  country  churches,  that 
some  means  be  devised  to  enlarge  their  stock 
of  tunes,  that  they  may  not  have  to  sing 
hymns  of  triumph  and  hope  and  rejoicing  to 
the  intense  sorrow  and  half-wailing  o(  the 
wild  semitones  in  Bangor,  nor  hymns  of  deep 
contrition  and  sorrow  to  the  calm  sun-light 
of  Mear,  nor  hymns  of  love  and  peace  and 
light  to  the  verging  despair  and  total  self- 
abnegation  and  deep  abasement  of  Coleshill. 
No  one  can  tell  us,  we  verily  believe,  why 
vocal  music  ought  not  to  be  a  branch  of  com- 
mon school  education  in  Virginia,  just  as 
much  as  in  Prussia.  A  resolution  that  it 
should  be  so,  entered  into  this  day,  by  those 
who  have  power  to  carry  their  resolutions 
into  execution,  would  be  a  greater  blessing 
to  the  State,  we  verily  believe,  than  either 
of  the  railroads  which  have  been  chartered, 
or  have  received  legislative  donation  this 
winter.  It  would  be  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  children  of  the  land,  of  a  large  mass  of 
solid  enjoyment,  of  an  innocent  character, 
and  worth  more  to  them  than  an  ingot  to 
each,  massy  as  they  could  bear  home,  of 
Californian  gold.  .  But  we  know  opr  country 
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too  well  to  hope  that  such  is  going  to  be  the 
case  very  soon.  It  will  probably  be  long, 
before  that  very  obvious  idea,  very  obvious 
when  distinctly  looked  at,  that  music  is  a 
branch  of  common  education,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches,  will  be  admitted 
into  the  craniums  of  the  old-world  people, — 
health  and  long  life  to  their  honours ! — ^who 
yet  linger  among  us,  and  who  are  averse 
to  one-half  the  means  and  instrumentalities 
of  a  genuine  civilization,  either  as  sinful 
things,  or  as  new  and  proud  inventions.  In 
default  of  a  regular  and  general  musical  ed- 
ucation, such  as  ought  to  be  given  to  both 
sexes,  let  us  try  diligently  the  best  practical 
means — ^singing  schools — if  the  teacher  be 
not  a  stray  Yankee — singing  societies,  sing- 
ing classes  of  all  descriptions.  There  are  no 
happier  re-unions  of  young  people  than  such. 
They  are  quite  as  good  as  scandal  parties,  or 
whist  parties,  or  polka  parties.  There  is  a 
book  of  church  music,  published  not  long 
since,  by  Lowell  Mason  and  George  James 
Webb,  entitled  Cantica  Laudis,  in  which 
singing  societies  will  find  at  least  a  twelve 
month's  duration,  and  of  great  richness,  for 
their  reUsh  of  harmonious  measure.  If  these 
lines  pass  under  the  eye  of  any  member  of 
any  such  class,  we  ask  him,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  meeting  of  his  class,  to  have  the 
following  tunes  sung:  Allan,  Troy,  Fane, 
Rubini,  Herb,  Herbert,  Child  and  Neon,  in 
the  book  which  has  been  mentioned,  and 
say  whether  there  is  not  a  real  power  in 
music  to  contribute  to  the  civilization  and  to 
the  happiness  of  man. 

Speaking  of  the  means  of  civilization,  we 
have  a  word  to  say  about  the  negroes. 

There  is  very  often  something  useful,  un- 
derlying the  wildest  fanatic  folly.  Great  as- 
tronomy was  hid  in  the  telescc^e  of  weak, 
siUy,  superstitious  astrology.  Hundred-hand- 
ed chemistry  was  in  the  crucible  of  ancient, 
conjuring  alchymy.  Modern  abolition  is  a 
stupider  thing  than  either  of  these-^more 
perfectly  bankrupt  in  common  sense,  com- 
mon delicacy,  or  common  humanity.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  think  them  very  great 
simpletons,  if  the  less  did  not  disappear  be- 
fore the  greater,  and  we  were  not  compelled 
to  think  them  very  great  knaves. 

But  it  will  surely  be  no  treason  to  the 
South  to  propose^  as  a  step  in  the  progress  of 


civilization,  this  short  measure :  Keq)  your 
kousc'Servanis  neat.     See  that  they  are  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  frequent  ablutions. 
Do  not  permit  either  cook,  or  dining-room 
servant,  or  chamber-maid,  or  boot-black  to  ap- 
pear unclean.    Especially  do  not  permit  them 
to  be  so.     The  institution  of  slavery  is  upon 
us  as  a  necessity.     Sivefercts,  sive  nonferas, 
fereruhtm  est  tamen.     Holy  writ  b  clear  in  the 
attitude  of  preaching  no  crusade  against  such 
an  institution!  but  regulating  and  controlling  it 
by  appeals  to  the  noble  impulses  in  the  bosom 
of  each  particular  master.      Uncle   Tom's 
Cabin  itself  can  hardly  be  thought,  even  by 
the  admirers  of  the  seraphic  Stowe,  to  be  a 
greater  book  than  the  Bible«    Let  us  then 
cleanse  the  institution  of  slavery  with  the 
washing  of  water.    See  that  your  servants 
are  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  neat,  cleanly, 
and  tidy  about  their  dwellings.     Do  not  send 
an  incompt  and  ashy  satyr  to  black  the  boots 
of  your  guests  in  the  morning.     Do  not  have 
the  bacon  and  greens  borne  to  the  dining- 
room  by  a  nymph  whose  appearance  indi- 
cates a   habitation   in  the  kitchen   sewer. 
Do  not  let  the  cabins  of  your  servants  re- 
semble pig-styes.     On  a  Sunday  morning 
especially,  see  that  their  dress  is  cleanly. 
Cleanse  the  institution  of  slavery  with  the 
washing  of  water.     It  will  be  a  great  and 
good  and  safe  reform.     If  it  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise produced,  administer  to  them  a  firm 
and  judicious  baptism  of  the  switch.     We 
delight  to  compare  the  condition  of  our  ne- 
groes with  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in 
the  most  favoured  countries  of  Europe.    That 
comparison  seems  obliged  to  result  in  favour 
of  our  negroes,  when  conducted  with  per- 
fect fairness.     Now  the  proverbial  neat  cot- 
tages of  the  European  peasantry  are  not  the 
cottages  of  the  European  labourers.     Their 
peasantry  are  a  better,  an  upper    class  of 
labourers.    We  shall  actually  gain  the  vic- 
tory in  the  true  strife  of  humanity,  when 
we  bring  our  servants  to  a  general  neatness 
and  tidiness  about  their  dwellings.     We  shall 
put  them  on  a  level  with  the  better  classes 
of  the  foreign  peasantry.     We  shall  put  then^ 
immeasurably  above  the  lot  of  the  dwellerd 
in  the  hideous  cellar-dens  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  and  Glasgow.    This  can  be  doD< 
without  any  real  sacrifice.     It  will  be  trtil^ 
a  great  and  good  reform.    It  has  been  don.^ 
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oa  many  Soathern  plantations  with  the  most 
happy  resnlts.  It  will  be  good  for  the  eyta 
of  your  children,  and  your  visitors.  It  will 
be  good  for  the  health,  cheerfulness,  activity, 
and  intelligence  of  your  negroes* 

These  are  some  of  the  things  connected 
with  the  answer  to  the  question — Where  are 
wef — in  our  social  state*  There  are  many 
other  things  which  we  most  leave,  for  the 
present,  unconsidered.  * 


THE  BIRCH. 


ThoBfrh  old  Oak  be  the  prince,  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
An  emblem  of  power  and  faTorite  of  Jore ; 
TkoQgh  Pbcebos  with  Laarel  his  temples  bai  bound, 
Asd  with  chifileu  of  Poplar  Alcides  be  crowned ; 
Tboogh  Fallal  the  Olive  has  graeed  with  her  choice, 
And  old  mother  Cybel  in  Fines  maj  rejoice : 
TV>iigh  Baccfana  delight  in  the  Ivy  and  Vine, 
Aad  VesQs  her  garland*  with  Myrtle  entwine; 
Yet  the  Mosea  declare,  after  diligent  search, 
Hitt  no  tree  can  be  found  to  con^are  with  the  Birch. 
Tbe  Bireh  they  aver,  ia  the  tme  tife  of  knowledge, 
BcTcred  by  each  school,  and  remembered  at  college,  — 
Tboofh  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce  as  its  fruit, 
A  crop  of  Tain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  from  each  shoot, 
Tet  the  Bach  on  each  bough,  on  tbe  top  of  each  switch, 
Bean  tbe  essence  of  grammar,  the  nine  parts  of  speech, 
'Moogst  the  leAea  are  concealed  more  than  mem'ry  can 

mention. 
All  eases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension ; 
Kisc  bfiBcfaes,  when  cropp'd  by  tbe  hands  of  the  Nine, 
Asd  dsly  srranged  in  a  parallel  line ; 
Tkd  up,  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string, 
Tliea  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon's  spring. 
Is  t  icepire  composed  for  a  pedagogue's  hand, 
iSka  tbe  &sces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
Tbe  tceptre  thos  finished  like  Moses's  rod, 
Fran  (fiBt  can  draw  tears,  and  give  lifo  to  a  clod, — 
Sboold  dsrkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance  spread 
Tbeir  doods  o*er  the  mind,  or  envelop  tbe  bead ; 
Tba  rod,  thrice  applied,  pots  the  darkness  to  flight, 
(iisptTm»  the  clouds  and  restores  us  to  light. 
lAc  the  Vir^a  Dwina  'twill  find  out  tbe  vein, 
^i\tft  larks  tbe  rich  metal,  the  gold  of  the  brain, 
^oaid  gaiina  a  captive  by  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  wiicherait  of  pleasure  prevail  o'er  the  mind, 
Tbis  magieal  wand  but  apply  with  a  stroke. 
Tile  spell  is  daaeolv'd,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
I-ike  Hennes's  rod  these  few  switches  inspire 
k^torical  thunder  and  poetry's  fire; 
^  if  Morplieoa  oar  temples  in  Lethe  should  steep. 
These  switches  nntie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 
Here  dwells  strong  conviction  of  logic  the  glory, 
^^^^  'tis  need  with  precision  ^  a  posteriori." 
•  •  a  a  • 

Tbe  Bbch  **  a  priori,"  applied  to  the  palm, 
^SI  settle  disputes,  and  a  passion  becalm ; 
^^  oaterer  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood, 
Tbe  Bircb  can  correct  them,  like  Goaiaeum  wood— > 
It  sveeteas  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  bumofs. 
Bid  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors : 
^liea  applied  to  the  hand,  it  can  curs  with  a  switch, 
Ui  the  salve  of  old  Moiynenz  used  in  the  itch. 
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As  the  fomed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  change  men* 
So  the  twigs  of  tbe  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  rod  of  tbe  sibyl,  that  branch  of  pore  gold, 
Bhch  twigs  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold ; 
That  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound* 
Those  fruits  that  still  flourish  (m  classical  ground. 
Prometbeus's  rod.  which  mythologists  say, 
Fetch'd  fire  fit)m  the  sun  to  give  life  to  the  clay, 
Was  a  Birch  well  applied  his  new  muse  to  inspire. 
With  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 
Thus  a  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  this  reflection. 
That  the  arts  with  each  otlier  maintain  a  connection ; 
Another  good  moral,  this  boodle  of  switches. 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches — 
That  as  twigs  well  united  can  scarcely  be  broken, 
Of  peace  |nd  good  neighborhood  they  are  a  token. 
Then  if  such  be  its  virtues,  we'll  bow  to  the  tree. 
And  Birch,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be. 


HEMOmS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE.* 

The  London  Times  has  recently  given  to  its  readers 
throughout  the  world  an  eloquent  and  powerful  review  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Life  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  great 
length  of  this  paper  alone  prevents  us  from  laying  it  before 
our  readers  in  extenm.  We  make  room  for  the  concluding 
portion,  in  which  a  parallel  is  run  between  Moore  and  that 
brilliant  diner-out  and  novelist-»the  late  Theodore  Hook—* 
than  which  we  have  read  nothing  for  many  a  day  more 
graphic  or  instructive*— [Eo.  Sod.  Lit.  Mxssuioer. 

A  great  lesson  that  needs  to  be  enforced  is 
to  be  gathered  from  the  memorials  that  lie 
before  us,  or  else  assuredly  we  should  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  early  career  of 
a  man  who  has  but  reached  his  meridian  in 
the  two  volumes  furnished  to  the  world  by 
his  noble  biographer.  Before  we  attempt  to 
dilate  upon  that  lesson,  we  call  the  reader's 
attention  for  a  moment  to  another  and  a  com- 
panion picture. 

Thomas  Moore  was  the  contemporary  of  a 
man  who,  subjected  to  the  same  solicitations 
as  himself,  had  less  ability  to  overcome  temp« 
tation,  and  exemplified  in  his  history  the  last 
effects  of  a  system,  the  hoUowness  of  which 
Moore  had  the  grace  to  detect  before  it  was 
too  late  for  the  discovery  to  be  of  use.  The 
early  career  of  Theodore  Hook  has  a  mar« 
vellous  resemblance  to  that  of  the  more  for- 
tunate, but  scarcely  more  richly  endowed, 
poet  of  the  sister  isle.  Theodore  Hook  was 
born  with  brilliant  talents,  and  '*  lived,"  as 
one  of  his  biographers  has  said  of  him,  <'  from 
the  cradle  in  a  musical  atmosphere."  He, 
too,  had  an  exquisite  ear,  could  play  untaught 

*  ifemotrt.  Journal^  and  Corretpandenee  of  Tkoma$ 
Moorty  Edited  by  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.  P. ;  vols.  1  and  2.    London  :  Longmans,  1652. 
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upon  the  piano ;  and,  as  a  child,  astonished 
and  delighted  every  eager  listener.  Like 
Tom  Moore,  he  "was  scarcely  breeched  be- 
fore he  became  "  a  show  child,"  singing  ex- 
quisitely to  his  own  accompaniment  ballads 
of  his  own  writing — music  of  his  own  com- 
posing. What  Moore's  mother  did  for  her 
favoiured  child  when  she  discovered  the  trea- 
sure which  providence  had  enshrined  within 
him,  we  have  already  seen.  Hook  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  while  he  was 
yet  a  schoolboy  at  Harrow,  and  his  father, 
finding  himself  the  possessor  of  a  veritable 
prodigy,  determined  at  once  to  take  him 
home  and  make  the  most  of  his  property. 
All  the  difference  in  the  fates  of  the  two 
men,  who  began  the  journey  of  life  and  trav- 
elled some  distance  on  one  and  the  same 
track,  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  motherless  boy  was  sent  alone  into 
the  world  with  his  impassioned  soul  to  guide 
him  as  best  it  might,  while  Moore,  well  for- 
tified at  starting  by  the  instruction  maternal 
anxiety  had  procured  him,  laboured  beneath 
the  influence  of  the  mother's  eye  almost  to 
the  end. 

'  As  Hook  grew  up  his  genius  expanded. 
Removed  from  school  at  his  mother's  death, 
and  being  both  comely  and  precocious,  he 
was  flattered  by  musicians  and  players,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  a  successful 
and  distinguished  author.  One  faculty  he 
had  to  perfection.  His  talents  as  an  impro- 
visatore  were  miraculous.  Mr.  Lockhart,  in 
his  brief  but  admirable  and  most  just  biog^ 
nphy  of  Hook,  affirms  that  in  this  particular 
he  stands  alone  in  his  own  country,  and  Cole- 
ridge declared  he  was  as  true  a  genius  as 
Dante. 

It  is  singular  how  exactly  the  early  histo- 
ries of  these  two  youths  correspond.  The 
marchionesses  get  hold  of  Hook  precisely  as 
they  take  possession  of  Moore.  He  also  is 
invited  to  the  supper  parties  of  the  great,  in 
order  to  sing  for  their  amusement ;  and  he, 
too,  is  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who, 
just  as  he  had  done  to  Moore,  places  his  hand 
on  the  brilliant  improvisatore's  shoulder,  tel- 
ling him  he  is  delighted  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance, and  that  he  hopes  to  see  and  hear  him 
again,  and  frequently.  On  one  occasion  we 
are  told  that  the  Prince  said  with  feeling, 
'* Something  must  be  done  for  Hook!"  and 


accordingly  something  was  done  for  him, 
as  something  had  been  done  for  Moore.  Tom 
the  poet,  in  his  24th  year,  had  been  sent  to 
Bermuda  to  examine  all  skippers,  mates,  and 
seamen  who  might  be  forthcoming  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  cause  of  captured  vessels; 
Theodore,  the  improvisatore,  in  the  very 
same  year  of  his  age,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Mauritius  to  undertake  the  not  very  lively 
and  sesthetical  duties  of  accountant-general 
and  treasurer  to  the  colony.  The  result  in 
both  cases  was  very  similar.  Moore  was 
nearly  ruined  by  his  carelessness  in  leaving 
a  subordinate  to  do  his  work ;  Hook  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  allowing  all  his  subor- 
dinates to  do  as  they  pleased.  Both  men  re- 
turned to  England  to  mix  in  its  fashionable 
dissipation,  and  both  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  were  parting  with  their  manly  in- 
dependence in  order  to  give  zest  to  the  idlest 
hours  of  their  aristocratic  and  tod  exacting 
entertainers.        , 

But  we  must  note  a  difierence.     Moore 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  his  official  impru- 
dence ;  but  to  his  honor  let  it  be  known  to 
all  the  world  that  he  manfully  resolved  to 
pay  every  pound  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
capable  brain,  and  steadily  refused  all  help 
from  sympathizing  and  ready  friends.     lit- 
erature owes  the  strong-hearted  poet  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  that  brave  determination, 
which  was  as  heroically  carried  out ;  and  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren  we  tender  to  his 
memory  the  tribute  due  to  it ;  for  it  compen- 
sates for  afironts  to  literature  most  unworthy 
of  the  poet's  fame,  and  otherwise  inexcusa* 
ble.      Hook    was  not  so  scrupulous.     He 
earned  large  sums  by  his  intellectual  exer- 
tions, but  he  died  at  last  a  beggar,  with  bis 
debt  undiminished  by  one  farthing.    We  have 
made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  fash^ 
ionable  proceedings  of  Thomas  Moore ;  witl^ 
his  flutterings  at  lordly  tables,  with  his  pur^ 
suit  of  Ministers  of  State,  in  order  to  wring 
from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  the  plea^ 
sure  they  had  derived  from  his  vocal  powen 
somewhat  more  substantial  than  laudatory 
froth;  with  his  untiring  attendance  in  th^ 
halls  of  the  powerful,  and  with  his  frequer^ 
and  affecting  complaints  of  his  unrequited 
poverty,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hollow  spleni 
dour  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  whic  | 
he  could  not  touch.    Hook  was  far  more  de4 
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pente  in  his  assaults  upon  the  high  born. 
With  a  debt  of  12.000/.  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  with  no  means  save  those  derived 
from  the  public  by  his  literary  labors,  he  took 
a  fine  house  in  Cleveland-row,  became  a 
member  of  many  clubs,  visited  all  the  great 
houses  of  the  country,  dined  regularly  with 
all  the  great  people  (including  the  Royal 
Princes),  was  promoted  to  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  all  the  Tory  leaders,  was  times  out 
of  number  the  only  untitled  guest  in  a  whole 
houseful!  of  coronets,  a  lion  where  almost 
every  beast  was  a  king  of  the  forest,-*and, 
in  fact,  represented  in  his  own  person  to  per- 
fection a  wealthy  patrician  chief  without 
money  and  without  rank.  As  Moore  looked 
to  the  Wliigs  for  promotion  and  position,  so 
Hook  relied  upon  the  Tories  for  eventual  re- 
lease from  all  his  difficulties;  and,  in  the 
very  same  spirit  that  Moore  returned  from 
the  magnificent  saloons  in  which  he  had  won 
applause  and  flattery  from  every  beautiful 
and  distinguished  guest,  in  order  to  breathe 
forth  in  his  diary  bitter  sighs  at  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  barrenness  of  his  social  triumphs, 
Theodore  Hook  retired  from  his  gratified 
and  dajzling  assemblies  in  order  secretly  to 
curse  the  fate  which  had  rendered  him,  with 
all  his  gifts  and  successes,  after  all,  only  the 
first  jack-pudding  of  his  time. 

Moore  weeps  to  think  that  no  mulberry 
leaves  can  be  dealt  out  to  the  poor  worm  who 
so  willingly  spins  his  much- valued  silk  for 
his  magnificent  masters,  and  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  nature  of  the  relation 
existing  between  him  and  his  superiors.  He 
sings  his  best  in  the  hope  of  reward ;  and, 
if  disgust  rises  in  his  vocal  breast,  it  is  not 
that  he  has  condescended  to  the  trade  of  the 
opera  singer,  but  that  the  looked-for  recom- 
pense is  never  forthcoming.  Hook  notifies 
in  his  journal  that  he  "  dines  at  Lord  Har- 
rington's, to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'' 
sad  that  lie  finds  as  his  fellow-guests  ''  the 
Doke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  and  Lady 
Southampton,  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Can- 


ing-room  wears  not  the  Merry  Andrew's 
jacket,  and  is  paid  in  vol^att-vents,  Jrican- 
deaux,  Silleri,  and  Laffitte,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  wages  of  tumbling  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence."  The  confession  and  the 
knowledge,  however,  led  to  no  good  practi- 
cal result.  Hook  clung  pertinaciously  to  the 
skirts  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  vain  expec- 
tation of  solid  assistance  from  his  titled  asso- 
ciates, and  died,  as  we  have  said,  a  beggar 
at  last.  He  lefl  a  family  of  unprovided  chil- 
dren behind  him,  on  whose  behalf  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot;  but,  of  all  the  fine 
company  who  had  so  frequently  been  charm- 
ed with  his  strains — who  had  again  and  again 
plied  him  with  strong  drinks  to  raise  a  flag- 
ging soul,  which  was  in  duty  bound  to  give 
jocundness  to  theirs — who  had  sucked  this 
grateful  fruit  so  long  as  a  drop  of  juice  re- 
mained to  slake  their  morbid  thirst — scarcely 
one  put  out  a  finger  to  raise  the  helpless  ones 
from  the  dust.  The  father  found  a  humble 
grave  at  Fulham,  and  his  children  were  left 
by  his  noble  friends — ^to  live,  if  they  could—- 
to  starve,  if  they  could  not. 

Is  this  a  state  of  things  creditable  to  either 
party,  honorable  to  the  patron,  reputable  to 
the  client?  Steele  has  declared  that  ''the 
man  who  takes  up  another's  time  in  his  ser- 
vice, though  he  has  no  prospect  of  rewarding 
his  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust  in  his 
dealings  as  he  who  takes  goods  of  a  trades- 
man without  the  intention  or  ability  to  pay 
for  them."  We  are  no  apologists  for  the  fine 
people  who  could  see  the  children  of  the 
"  friend"  that  had  once  ministered  to  their 
ephemeral  happiness  pining  for  help,  and 
turn  aside  as  though  they  saw  them  not ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  though  even  against 
Steele,  that  the  case  of  Moore  and  Hook  was 
fairly  stated  when  the  latter  frankly  allowed 
that  he  had  received  the  value  of  his  songa 
in  fricandeaitx,  and  a  receipt  for  his  music  in 
Silleri  and  Laffitte.  When  Moore  found 
himself  alone  with  his  marchionesses  and 
dukes, — when  he  looked  up  and  down  the 


terbury.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Redesdale,  sumptuous  table,  and  discovered  in  all  the 


Lord  Strangford,  and  Lord  Chesterfield;" 
bat,  the  party  being  over,  and  his  perfor- 
mances concluded,  he  has  the  candour  to  con- 
fess that  "  between  diners-out  and  the  com- 
mon mountebanks  of  the  theatres  the  only 


di&rence  is,  that  the  witling  of  the  draw- [had  he  done  for  his  haughty  associates  that 


brilliant  company  no  poet  but  the  charming 
author  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  and  no  vinter's 
son  but  Thomas  Moore,  did  it  never  occur  to 
him  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
constituted  the  one  enviable  exception  ?  What 
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they  should  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal, 
and  treat  him  as  a  friend  ?  Men  of  humble 
origin,  though  endowed  with  rare  intellectual 
power,  have  too  frequently  an  inordinate  re- 
gard for  worldly  splendour.  Aristocrats  have 
occasionally  an  equal  and  more  commenda- 
ble taste  for  the  society  of  fine  talkers,  or 
rare  singers,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  hum- 
ble man  sells  his  brains  for  the  splendour,  the 
aristocrat  lends  the  splendour  for  the  brains, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  transaction.  If 
the  man  of  genius  looks  for  more  than  his 
hire  he  is  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and 
should,  at  all  events,  have  made  a  better  bar- 
gain at  starting. 

When  Moore  flourished  the  time  had  gone 
by  for  ever  when  it  was  necessary  for  an  au- 
thor to  look  to  a  patron  for  the  means  of  ad- 
vancement; a  miserable  expedient  at  the 
best,  since  it  has  been  admitted  that  fewer 
cripples  have  come  out  of  the  wars  than  out 
of  such  a  service.  Mr.  Macaulay  recals  to 
mind  with  melancholy  regret  the  days  when 
Horace  was  forced  to  invoke  Augustus  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  language  of  religious  ven- 
eration,— when  Statins  was  doomed  to  flatter 
a  tyrant  for  a  morsel  of  bread, — when  Tasso 
extolled  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  wretched 
creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a  madhouse ; 
but  these  were  times  when  readers  were 
scarce— when  patronage  was  essential  to  save 
the  needy  writer  from  starvation,  and  when 
men  exercised  intellectual  independence  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Hook  and  Moore 
lived  at  a  happier  epoch,  and  never  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  in  vain.  The  latter  had 
only  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  art 
in  order  to  fix  his  own  price  upon  his  pre- 
cious labours.  We  have  read  that  for  his 
Melodies  alone  Power,  the  publisher,  guar- 
anteed him  500/.  a-year ;  we  know  that  for 
Lalla  Rookh  he  received  3,000  guineas,  that 
for  the  Loves  of  the  Angels  he  received  a 
proportionately  large  sum,  and  that  for  all 
his  other  works  he  was  equally  well  paid. 
What  business  had  he  to  play  the  suitor  at 
the  festive  boards  of  grand  people,  who  val- 
ued him  solely  for  the  pleasure  he  could  give 
them,  when  he  had  already  secured  the  wor- 
ship of  the  whole  country  and  the  homage 
of  nations?  What  elevation,  dignity,  or  ease 
could  any  post  afibrd  him,  beyond  that  which 
he  already  enjoyed  by  the  united  suffrages 


of  his  countrymen }  We  do  not  blame  the 
coronetted  entertainers  for  getting  as  much 
delight  out  of  Tom  Moore  as  they  were  able 
to  extract,  but  we  do  blame  him  for  being 
weak  enou^  to  suppose  that  the  fine  fcAVt 
were  fervently  attached  to  him  when  they 
were  only  in  love  with  his  singing.  It  was  t 
fair  game  on  either  side,  but,  being  played 
out,  Tom  had  certainly  no  more  claim  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  fine  folks  than  they  had  up(»i 
the  affections  of  Tom.  What  would  he  have 
said  had  they  presented  their  bill  of  costs 
for  all  the  feasts?  Would  he  have  paid  it? 
If  not,  with  what  face  can  he  demand  extn 
payment  for  performances  for  which  he  has 
already  given  a  discharge  in  full  ?  Let  poets 
hanker  after  great  people  if  they  will,  but  let 
them  never  complain  if  a  lifelong  pursuit  of 
a  most  unworthy  object  meets  with  the  igno- 
ble reward  it  has  earned,  and  with  not  a  six- 
pence more.  Racine  was  sought  after  by  the 
great,  who  would  not  admit  Corneille  to  their 
gilded  saloons :  but  Racine  was  shrewd  enough 
to  pay  the  fine  people  in  their  own  pinchbeck 
coin,  and  Corneille  surely  gained  more  than 
he  lost  by  the  lofty  neglect  when  the  theatre 
rose  as  a  man  to  greet  his  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  his  legitimate  triumphs. 

When  Tom  had  parted  company  for  ever 
with  his  will-o*-the-wisp,  which  had  done 
him  no  good  since  he  first  made  its  acquain- 
tance, it  would  appear  that  he  began  to  enter 
society  with  a  much  more  practical  and  use- 
ful object  than  that  of  merely  hobnobbing 
with  his  superiors.  In  order  to  make  hb 
songs  popular,  and  to  render  them  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  writer,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
"first  circles.*'  Generally  speaking,  the 
author  or  publisher  of  a  ballad  will  make 
friends  with  a  favorite  professional  singer, 
whose  performances  are  sufficient  to  bring  a 
composition  into  vogue.  Now,  Pasta  or  Ca- 
talani  could  not  do  for  Moore  in  this  respect 
half  as  much  as  Moore  could  do  for  himself ; 
and,  accordingly,  Tom,  in  a  very  business^ 
like  and  commendable  spirit,  took  his  wares 
in  his  own  person  to  Grosvenor-square,  jusi 
as  Messrs.  Nicol  might  take  their  coats  ancj 
pantaloons  on  their  bodies  to  the  same  placed 
if  they  were  only  lucky  enough  to  gain  ad^ 
mittance.  "  It  was  only  on  my  representing 
to  Bessy,*'  writes  Moore  to  Mr.  Power  ixi 
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1813,  "  tha^  my  ao&gs  would  all  remain  a 
dead  UltUr  with  you  if  I  did  not  go  up  in  the 
gay  time  of  the  year,  and  give  them  life  hy 
flinging  them  about,  that  she  agreed  to  my 
learing  her.     This  is  quite  my  object.     I 
shtll  make  it  a  whole  month  of  company  and 
exkibiHon,  which  will  do  more  service  to  the 
sale  of  the  songs  than  a  whole  year's  adver- 
tisiiig."'    Who  shall  comjdain  that  the  poet 
carries  his  own  board  on  his  back  instead  of 
hiring  a  whole  troop  of  advertising  vans  ? 
Economy  is  a  virtue,  let  it  be  of  money  or 
of  time.    But,  shall  we  confess  it?— -there 
reveals  itself  in  the  correspondence  some- 
thing too  much  of  deliberate  bargaining  with 
Kxaety,  at  all  times,  to  please  the  unsophisti- 
cated reader,  who  would  fain  discover  in  the 
poet  of  his  adoration  some  faint  resemblance 
to  the  wum  fashicmed  by  his  own  generous 
imagination.     In  1813  Moore  removes  to  the 
ndgfabourhood  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  he  hires  a  cottage,  "  secluded  among 
the  fields,— just  the  sort  of  thing  he  likes." 
He  is  not  there  long  before  he  makes  the  ac- 
quaiotance  of  a  wealthy  Derby  family,  also 
"just  the  sort  of  thing  he  likes;"  and  the 
sechisioa  of  the  fields  is  relieved  occasionally 
by  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  warm  and 
weU-provided  mansion.    Tom,  in  fact,  hardly 
smells  his  fields  before  he  is  corresponding 
vith  his  friends  in  his  old  style  about  his 
"  carriages,"  his  "elegancies,"  and  his  ''good 
company."     He  gives  up  Lord  Moira  to  pat- 
foaize  a  millionaire.     "  We  have  just  been 
o&  a  visit,"  runs  a  letter  dated  October  23, 
1813,  "to  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt's,  who  sent  bis 
carriage  and  four^br  us  and  back  again  mth 
us.    There  are  three  brothers  of  them,  and 
thej  are  supposed  to  have  a  million  of  money 
pretty  equally  divided  between  them.   They 
bave  fine  families  of  daughters,  and  are  fond 
of  literature,  music,  and  all  those  elegancies 
vhtch  their  riches  enable  them  so  amply  to 
iodolge  themselves  with.' '    Bessy  came  back 
fsii(fpreBeni9—^ng8,fans,  Sfc."    A  letter 
written  a  few  months  subsequently  informs 
OS  that  the  poet  *' likes  the  Strutts  exceed- 
ioglj."     We  have  no  doubt  of  it;  for  the 
epistle  goes  on  to  say  that  "they  have  fine 
pianof<Hte8,    magnificent    organs,    splendid 
bouses,  and  most  excellent  white  soup ;"  that 
Tom  "  does  not  think  he  wrote  half  so  well" 
as  the  young  Strutts  at  their  age,  and  that 


Bessy  as  before,  ''came  away  loaded  wM 
presente  of  rings,  fana,  and  bronze  candle* 
sticks.**  Had  Mr.  Strutt  been  Governor- 
General  of  India,  instead  of  Lord  Moira» 
that  munificent  gentleman  would  have  cer^ 
tainly  poured  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 
into  the  lap  of  Thomas  Moore,  and,  what  is 
more,  Thomas  would  not  have  been  too  proud 
to  accept  them.  Tom  goes  over  to  Derby  to 
buy  a  sofa,  and,  of  course,  pays  the  gene- 
rous Strutt  a  passing  visit  A  sofa  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  handy  at  the  time,  but 
''Mr.  Strutt,  who  never  sees  me  without 
giving  me  something,"  insisted  upon  making 
Tom  "  a  present  of  a  very  snug  and  hand- 
some easy  chair  for  his  study,"  which  Tom 
did  not  refuse.  In  the  warmth  of  accep- 
tance, Moore  pronounces  the  Strutts  "  most 
excellent  and  friendly  people."  We  believe 
he  docs  them  justice;  but  we  had  rather 
that  Tom  had  got  his  candlesticks,  rings,  and 
easy  chairs  at  the  proper  shops,  and  in  the 
regular  way  of  business,  nevertheless. 

It  was  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  that 
Lalla  Rookh  was  written.  The  poem  was 
the  result  of  two  or  three  winters'  study ; 
and  when  it  appeared,  in  1817,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Moore  was  made  for  ever.  Three 
thousand  guineas  was  the  price  paid  for  the 
work,  and  of  this  sum  Moore  drew  immedi* 
ately  one  thousand  for  the  discharge  of  his 
debts,  leaving  the  remaining  two  thousuid 
in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  who  were  re- 
quested by  the  poet  to  pay  the  interest  (100/. 
per  annum)  over  to  his  father.  Let  us  re- 
peat, whatever  were  the  weaknesses  of 
Moore,  his  filial  conduct  was  without  a  flaw, 
and  his  remembrance  of  home  claims  not 
darkened  by  one  cloud  of  selfishness  through- 
out his  life. 

When  the  praises  of  LaUa  Rookh  were  at 
their  height,  Moore  and  his  Bessy  moved 
southward  in  search  of  another  home,  the 
damp,  smokiness,  and  smallness  of  the  Der- 
byshire cot  proving  no  longer  tolerable.  It 
was  a  proud  journey  for  Moore,  and  his  heart 
beat  stoutly,  we  may  be  sure,  as  he  knocked 
at  all  the  big  houses  with  his  good  wife  upon 
his  arm.  He  had  done  more  for  his  fame 
than  a  whole  army  of  Moiras  could  have 
achieved,  and  had  carved  for  himself  a  niche 
upon  which  all  eyes  will  be  turned  years  after 
the  very  name  of  his  false  patron  shall  have 
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been  forgotten.  "Bessy,"  nerites  Moore  to 
his  mother  from  London,  "  took  a  round  with 
me  to  return  calls — Lady  Besborough,  Asgill, 
Cork,  Hastings,  &c.  We  were  lei  in  at  almost 
aUr  Beatified  Tom!  "Let  in!"  What 
condescension  on  the  one  hand — what  silly 
ecstasy  on  the  other  I 

A  new  home  was  speedily  found  in  Wilt- 
shire, close  to  Bowood,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  It  was  a  small 
thatched  cottage,  of  which  Moore  took  pos- 
session on  the  19th  of  November,  1817,  and 
in  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  February, 
1852.  The  vicinity  of  the  great  house  was 
of  course  a  great  recommendation  to  the 
poet,  whose  hours  were  divided  at  all  peri- 
ods, as  far  as  possible,  between  the  Muses 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  Moore  is  once 
quite  disgusted  with  Crabbe  because  the  lat- 
ter maintained  that  Murray,  the  publisher, 
deserved  a  higher  place  at  a  public  dinner 
than  Phillips,  the  artist  and  Academician, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  kept  his  carriage. 
**  This,"  says  Tom  indignantly,  "  is  incon- 
ceivable." But  what  to  us  seems  equally 
inconceivable,  is  Moore's  own  appreciation 
of  high  birth  over  every  other  consideration. 
Honest  Crabbe  made  a  mistake,  no  doubt. 
A  carriage  is  certainly  no  absolute  proof  of 
moral  or  mental  worth,  nor  is  a  coronet, 
Mr.  Moore — ^as  you  suppose,— invariably  the 
crown  of  human  greatness.  Moore  professes 
hinuself  horrified  because  this  same  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  familiarly  addressed  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Byron,  and  exclaims,  "  Mttrray,  a  book'' 
seller,  a  person  so  out  of  his  caste  T' — trying 
to  persuade  himself,  though  he  can  never 
succeed, — ^that  kis  caste  is  not  questioned 
for  a  moment  in  the  very  highest  circles ! 
This  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  paragraph  that 
follows  reaches  to  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Moore  has  dined  at  Bowood,  and  thus  speaks 
of  the  dinner  in  his  diary : — "  Sat  between 
Mackintosh  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  Talked 
of  Fearon  and  Birkbeck,  The  singularity  of 
two  such  men  being  produced  out  of  the  mid' 
dling  class  of  society  at  the  same  time  ;  proof  of 
the  intelligence  now  spread  through  that  rank 

of  Englishmen What  it  will 

COME  TO  God  knows."  When  EUiston 
played  Greorge  the  Fourth  in  the  coronation 
pageant  at  Drury-lane,  he  was  so  overcome 
by  the  applause  of  the  audience  that  he  quit- 


ted the  procession,  approached  the  foot-lights, 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  God  blea 
you,  my  people."     In  like  manner,  Thonui 
Moore  acts  his  part  of  fine  gentleman  so  ad- 
mirably, that  he  positively  forgets  bis  ovn 
identity.     What  does  he  mean  by  proclaim* 
ing  as  *'a  singular  fact"  the  production  at 
the  same  time  of  two  such  men  from  "  iJu 
middling   class  of  society**  as  Fearon  and 
Birkbeck  ?    The  words  are  arrant  nonsense. 
Have  all  our  great  men  stepped  from  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  that  Thomas  Moore 
should  express  absolute  astonishment  at  the 
appearance  of  Birkbeck,  and  feign  alarm  at 
the  phenomenon  ?      To   be    sure  the  said 
Thomas  had  brevet-rank  at  Bowood,  but,  If 
we  cannot  claim  for  the  "  middling  class"  a 
poet  whose  grandfather,  on  tbe  mother's  side, 
was  in    the    '^  provision  line,"   and  whose 
grandfather  on  the  other  side  is  utterly  lost 
in  the  ocean  of  time,  we  are  certainly  not 
disposed  to  hand  over  the  author  of  the  IriA 
Melodies  as  a  present  to  the  Peerage.    The 
*'  middling  class"  has  given  us  our  poets,  our 
philosophers,  our  discoverers—^  that  ve 
value  most   in   our    nationality, — ^all  that 
has  made  us  what  we  are.    Newton  was  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer,  Shakspeare  of  a  wool- 
stapler,  and  Milton's  father  was  a  scrivener. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understanding 
to  insist  upon  the  point,  for  we  believe  no 
man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses  u 
disposed  to  contest  it.    Moore  when  he  wrote 
the  words,  knew  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a 
publican  in  Dublin,  Southey  to  be  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  in  Bristol,  Crabbe  to  be  the  son 
of  a  collector  of  salt  duties  in  Sufiblk.     Had 
he  thought  for  half  the  time  it  took  him  to 
insert  such  trash  in  the  diary,  it  could  never 
have  been  reproduced  here  to  his  disadvan- 
tage.   He  must  have  known  that  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  the  '*  middling  class"  fur- 
nishes the  country  with  the  staple  of  its  in- 
tellect and  energy,  but  that  occasionally  '*  a 
proof  of  the  intelligence"  of  the  class  above 
it  presents  itself  to  give  variety  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.     Oh,  that  white  soup,  gold  plates, 
silver-laced    lacqueys,    and    velvet    chain 
should  rob— though  but  for  an  hour — a  fin( 
soul  of  its  manliness,  and  induce  it  to  put  o^ 
the  flaunting  and  degrading  livery  of  Euni 
kevism ! 

^  I 

Thomas  makes  frequent  excursions  ftoi^ 
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Wiltshire  to  London,  and  exciting  enough  is 
the  life  he  leads  in  the  metropolis.  He  gen- 
enlly  arrives  in  town  "just  in  time  to  dress 
fcr  dinner/'  and  he  continues  dressing  and 
ndressing  until  he  finds  his  way  back  to 
the  cottage.  His  published  works  are  volu- 
Bunous,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  he 
fcond  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  spirit  for 
Us  labours.  He  has  not  a  moment  to  him- 
idf  in  London ;  and  in  the  country  he  spends 
fdte  as  much  time  with  the  great  folks  as  in 
kb  own  study.  His  appetite  for  pleasure  is 
^Qttonous.  He  is  an  inveterate  play-goer, 
Uighting  in  Astley's  and  finding  infinite 
masement  at  the  Coburg.  He  dances  away 
It "  Lady  Grey'iS  ball,  which  is  always  of 
flie  best  kind,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
n  fashionable  a  character  finds  instant  ad- 
luttance  to  Almack's.  Indeed,  he  is  so  con- 
Mint  a  visitor  at  this  exclusive  entertain- 
ment that  Lord  Morpeth,  meeting  him  ''  at 
Hie  regular  assembly"  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1819,  said  to  him,  "  You  and  I  live  at  Al- 
liack's."  Moore  records  the  observation  in 
kb  £ary,  and  we  will  be  sworn  he  never 
vrote  a  line  that  gave  him  greater  pleasure. 
The  year  was  1819,  and  Tom  was,  as  usual, 
Aung,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing,  when 
be  received  the  disagreeable,  but  not  alto- 
ptiier  unexpected  intelligence,  that  either 
be  defalcations  of  the  dishonest  deputy  in 
Bennnda  (or  rather,  out  of  it — for  the  feUow 
bad  absconded)  must  be  made  good,  or  the 
pet  bid  adieu  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Almack's, 
■■d  go  to  prison.  Moore  had  made  friends 
bi  his  progress,  and  now  they  ran  to  the  res- 
cue. He  took  counsel  of  some  of  the  wisest. 
fir.  Lushington  advised  the  unfortunate  reg- 
irtrar  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  he  could 
Mke  a  compromise  with  the  merchants. 
Somebody  recommended  Ireland  as  a  good 
ihce  for  concealment,  but  Rogers  thought 
ktter  of  France.  Longmans  come  forward 
nd  offer  to  advance  any  sum  in  the  way  of 
Mness;  the  defalcations  amount  to  6,000/., 
nd  Leigh  Hunt  urges  the  instant  opening  of 
t  public  subscription.  Perry  thinks  a  pri- 
Tite  subscription  more  advisable,  and  cites 
tte  case  of  Charles  James  Fox  as  a  prece- 
dent. Tom  remembers  that  one  of  Fox's 
Kends  complained  of  that  statesman's  hau- 
inr,  though  "  by  God,  he  was  one  of  those 
fbo  gave  800/.  towards  his  maintenance/' 


and  declines  private  subscription  altogether. 
Rogers  has  no  notion  of  Moore's  making  him- 
self a  slave  to  the  booksellers,  and  offers 
500/.,  saying  that  Power  will  give  500/.  more. 
Offers  still  more  munificent  pour  in.  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  present  biographer,  places 
at  once  at  his  friend's  disposal  all  the  profits 
of  "  the  future  editions  of  his  Life  of  Lord 
Russell/*  just  published,  and  the  authoress, 
whoever  she  may  be,  of  "  Comej  Siellot 
arouse  thee,*'  full  "of  sorrow  at  my  mis- 
fortune, offers  the  copyright  of  a  volume 
of  poems  which  she  has  ripe  for  publi- 
cation." Strange  creatures  we  are.  In 
the  midst  of  his  agitation  and  alarm  Moore 
dines  at  Holland-house.  "  I  sang  in  the 
evening,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  '*and 
was  rather  glad  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king the  Hollands  feel  a  little  what  I  could 
do  in  this  way,  for  they  never  heard  me  prop- 
erly before.  Lady  Holland,  evidently  much 
pleased,  told  me  afterwards  that  my  articu- 
lation was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever 
heard."  Pity  Tom  cannot  sing  the  disgusted 
merchants  into  a  compromise,  and  make  them 
*»  feel  what  he  can  do  in  that  way."  But 
the  feat  is  not  easy.  Negotiations  still  go  on. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lady  Holland  prefer 
Scotland  to  France.  They  think  Holyrood- 
house  will  affbrd  all  needful  protection,  and 
the  banishment  will  not  be  so  complete. 
Mackintosh  writes, — "  You  will  find  in  Ed- 
inburgh as' many  friends  and  admirers  as 
even  you  could  find  any  where."  Moore  is 
puzzled,  but  prepares,  at  all  events,  for 
flight ;  he  regulates  his  papers,  destroys  his 
letters,  and  makes  his  arrangements  with  his 
"  darling  B$ssy,  who  bears  all  so  sweetly, 
though  she  would  give  her  eyes  to  go  with 
me."  His  mind  is  at  length  made  up.  He 
will  fly  to  France;  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  is  going  to  Paris,  will  give  him  his  com- 
pany. Bessy  and  the  little  ones  are  to  fol- 
low if  the  negotiations  with  the  merchants 
are  protracted.  Time  for  leave-taking  draws 
on.  On  the  17th  of  August,  Moore  gives 
"a  tea-drinking  party ;"  dancing  and  piano- 
forte in  the  evening.  On  Tom's  health  being 
drunk  at  supper,  he  "  makes  them  a  short 
speech,  alluding  to  the  probability  of  his  soon 
being  obliged  to  leave  them,  which  drew  tears 
from  most  of  the  women."  Thrice  happy 
Moore^ — commanding  money  from  th«  men. 
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sobs  and  tears  from  the  women — privileged 
even  in  his  misfortune  1 

The  second  volume  closes  while  Moore  is 
in  London,  on  the  eve,  we  presume,  of  de- 
parture ;  but  he  lingers  amid  the  fascinations 
of  the  metropolis,— one  night  going  to  the 
Haymarket  '*  to  see  Liston  speak  a  speech 
on  an  ass;''  another,  dining  at  Lady  Bles- 
sington's  ;  a  third,  <'  dining  at  a  cofiee-house 
in  Spring-gardens,  and  thence  to  Astley's." 
When  he  has  gone  the  usual  round  he  will 
no  doubt  depart.  Joy  go  with  you,  Thomas 
Moore  !  You  are  a  mature  man  of  40  years 
of  age,  but,  be  you  in  London,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Paris,  or  among  the  celestials,  yours  will 
still  be  a  jocund  soul,  and  communicate  plea- 
sure and  delight  to  all  the  spirits  that  sur- 
round it. 


AN  EVENING  MEDITATION. 

BT   H.    H.    CLEMENTS. 

The  shadow  of  departed  yeara, 
Within  the  twilight's  shroud  appears. 
And  OTeiiing's  eye  is  full  of  tears. 

The  Aill-orbed  earth  in  darkness  lies— 
The  conquered  day  so  slowly  dies, 
Nature  disowns  her  obsequies ; 

And  yet  the  mominp  star  will  rise, 
The  Lord  of  light,  illume  the  skies, 
Perhaps  to  shine  on  other  eyes. 

So  lift  thy  head,  exploring  mind, 
Beam  brightly  and  be  unconfined. 
Though  hope  be  dead  and  fate  be  blind. 

My  squadroned  thoughts  to  grief  allied 
The  moon-lit  lake  of  dreams  o*er  |dide 
And  anchor  at  the  darkest  side. 

But  grief  and  pleasure  are  inbred. 

Like  perfume,  by  the  bleak  winds  spread ; 

From  lilies,  when  their  bloom  is  dead. 

Like  storms  that  wrinkle  ocean's  breast — 
Like  birds  whkh  seek  their  silent  nest, 
Our  thoughts  bring  quiet  and  unrest. 

Our  life  is  but  a  wildering  maze. 
And  we  are  blinded  by  the  rays 
Like  moths  within  the  candle's  blaze. 

Take  refuge  soul !  the  wind  that  blew. 
Off  shore,  as  kindly,  quickly  threw, 
Some  drift-wood  to  the  sinking  crew : 

Lean  over  moon-lit  balconies 
That  overlook  subsiding  seas 
And  saiJ-like  fori  thy  fantasies. 


KIMBALL'S  STUDENT  LIFE  ABROAD.* 

Though  men  of  the  world,  and  books  tf 
the  world,  have  been  found  in  all  ages,  Uii 
only  since  a  very  limited  period  that  thij 
have  existed  for  the  multitude,  that  thqr 
have  been  generally  understood,  or  imitaftel 
on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude.  Cosmopot 
tanism,  like  Pantheism,  had  its  devotees  be* 
fore  it  could  boast  a  name,  and  men  w«l 
deified  for  the  one  or  damned  for  the  otho^ 
at  a  time  when  probably  not  one  thinkiai 
being  in  existence  had  ever  given  a  singli 
thought  to  the  scientific  or  philosophic  es> 
istence  of  either. 

Cosmopolitanism  received  its  fullest  deni* 
opment  with  the  literary  electicism  of  tks 
present  century.  Certain  writers  who  haj 
begun  well  with  Shakspeare  and  Babeliii^ 
and  ended  badly  with  Jules  Janin,  fandat 
that  they  had  at  last  found  the  true  secretrf 
social  life.  Man  was  to  know  eveiythiil 
save  scrupulousness,  and  fe  everything  Ut 
an  intolerant.  The  mind  was  to  prognii 
deeper  and  deeper  still  into  the  most  onhesri 
of  depths  of  life  and  thought  The  mA 
horrible  andincredible  vices— the  purest  ■! 
holiest  developments  of  virtue— were  to  hi 
beheld  with  equal  appreciation  and  tml4 
with  the  same  invariably  well-balanced  oodi 
ness.  Never,  since  the  days  of  Adam,  kv 
the  apple  of  good  and  evil  been  mimctsi 
with  such  an  appetite  as  by  the  majoritj  of  iU 
more  recent  school  of  French  and  Eiq^ 
novelists:  and  they  were  not  content vtt 
munching  the  mere  Manichoean  pippin ;  dNf 
roasted  it  in  the  Byronic  ashes  of  nustt* 
thropy,  they  stewed  it  in  the  French  kcdl 
of  voluptuousness,  and  they  fried  it  in  tti ; 
pan  of  eclectic  philosophy,  until  it  feU  ovtf  ■ 
into  the  fire  of  infidelity.    There  is 

thing  very  fascinating  to  the  young ,  .„ 

being  at  home  in  all  things,  and  under  il 
circumstances— to  have  read  a  little  of  efttj 
thing,  and  in  a  plain  word,  "  to  be  stki^ 
ished  at  nothing  which  may  tam  up." 

To  an  unthinking  mind,  a  literaiore  if  I 
philosophy  of  this  nature,  would  appear  4. 
the  first  blush  the  most  perfect  imtginttK 
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It  finds  a  place  for  everything  and  a  field  for 
ereiybodj.  But  even  to  this  there  is  an  end. 
Like  eyerjthing  delightful  whose  main  sup- 
port is  based  on  the  world  and  worldly  pas- 
BODs,  it  forms  but  a  transition  state,  and 
forces  ^even  its  most  universally  disposed 
devotees  to  some  conclusion.  With  the  ma- 
jority this  has  been  '*  a  glorious  uncertainty/' 
a  happy  indifference,  or  nothingarianism,  or 
else  downright  disbelief  in  everything  ex- 
cept self,  with  a  few  doubts  on  even  that 
subject. 

And  there  have  been  also  a  few  minds  who, 
after  scouring  over  every  range  of  thought, 
drinking  of  every  vintage,  talking  in  every 
tongue,  have  come  to  the  very  last  conclu- 
sion which  a  tmall  soul  would  have  antici- 
pated.   Once,  like  Chaucer's  visionary, 

"  Tbej  saw  in  dreame  at  pomt-devyae, 
Hearen,  Earthe,  Hell  and  Paradyse." 

And  now  their  views  are  limited  to  an  infi- 
nitely small  portion  of  their  former  experi- 
ences. In  a  word,  they  have  returned  to 
poor  suffering  human  nature  as  it  is ;  to  Be- 
lief in  religion,  to  the  domestic  and  familiar 
in  life,  and  lave.  We  need  not  say  that  of 
ail  writers,  tiiese  have  been  the  only  truly 
progressive.  For  to  him  who  has  truly  made 
Tery  extended  experiences  in  life  and  learn- 
ing,  the  simplest  and  most  natural  incident 
a{^)ears  clothed  in  a  thousand  strange  and 
beautiful  hues ;  some  of  them  born  of  mem- 
ory and  association,  but  the  majority  born 
from  itself. 

Has  Bulwer  ever  advanced  to  this  point  ? 
We  fear  not.  He  sees  beauty-^great  beauty 
in  Religion,  Goodness  and  Gentleness,  but 
hitherto  has  only  treated  it  or  them  as  an 
a^tbetic  study.  But  we  will  ask  no  invidi- 
ous questions,  for  the  school  of  cosmopolites 
is  at  present  in  all  its  glory. 

But  here  and  there  we  can  see  the 
traces  of  the  school  which  is  to  succeed. 
Not  a  school  of  religious  writers  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  school 
of  religious  men,  who  write  not  from  di- 
rect sectarian  influences,  but  from  that 
conriction  of  goodness  and  earnestness,  in- 
spired by  a  long  and  deep  familiarity  with 
life  and  literature.  It  has  been  usual  even 
among  very  good  Christians,  to  ridicule  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  so  manifest 
in  the  writings  of  many  clergymen.     This 
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is  a  point  which  wiU  never  be  urged  against 
the  authors  of  whom  we  speak. 

If  asked  <for  an  example  of  this  style  of 
coming  literature,  we  would  confidently  point 
to  a  by  no  means  remarkably  grave  work, 
entitled  «  The  Romance  of  Student  Life,  by  R. 
B.  KiMBAtL,"  a  writer  already  known  to  our 
public  by  the  novel  of  St.  Leger,  or  the 
Threads  of  Ltfe.  In  both  of  these  works  we 
have  the  principle  already  referred  to— the 
application  of  energies  embracing  much  learn- 
ing and  very  great  and  varied  experience  of 
life,  to  setting  f(vth  the  fact  that  true  happi- 
ness and  content  can  only  be  found  in  a  be- 
lief in  God,  and  in  taking  the  world  as  we 
fin^  it. 

The  best  motto  which  Mr.  Kimball  could 
have  closen  for  his  book  would  have  been 
"Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing."  In  a  grave  or  cheerful  way,  he  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  principle  humorously 
set  forth  by  Hood  in  his  sketch  entitled 
''The  Happiest  Man  in  England."  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  two.  The 
Happiest  Man  in  England  imagines  beauty 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Mr.  Kimball  de- 
tects it  where  it  is  invisibly  latent 

After  these  remarks  it  would  be  hardly 
necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  The  Ro- 
mance of  Student  Life  is  not  like  Howitt's 
Student  Life  in  Germany,  a  collection  of 
duels  and  drinking  bouts,  or  like  ihePhysiol' 
ogie  de  I  *  Etudiant  of  Huart,  a  piquant  ac- 
count of  the  voluptuous  scenes  of  student- 
mistressing,  or  like  Reiner's  "  Universttae' 
ten,**  a  long,  dull  statistical  list  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  Student  Life,  regarded  in  a 
politico-economical  sense.  If  it  resembles 
any  book  in  the  world  it  is  Sterne's  Senti- 
mental Journey,  and  even  here  the  points  of 
likeness  are  only  those  of  excellence.  Like 
Sterne,  Kimball  has  an  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  latent  in  woman's  soul,  and  de- 
lights to  detect  it  raying  out  where  it  would 
be  least  expected,  among  the  poor  and  lowly. 
And  like  Sterne,  though  gifted  with  a  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  realities  of  life  he  never 
loses  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  ro- 
mantic. 

And  here,  as  we  pause  and  glance  over 
what  we  have  written,  we  must  admit  that 
this  is  high  praise.  Well — it  is  high  praise- 
much  higher  than  the  author  himself  ever 
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troubled  himself  about  anticipating,  for  his 
book  is  written  in  that  easy,  natural,  good- 
hearted  vein  which  almost  makes  us  wonder 
why  he  ever  wrote  at  all ;  so  indifferent  does 
he  appear  as  regards  making  a  show  or  "  kick- 
ing up  eelaf  We  could  imagine  that  Mr. 
Kimball  must  be  an  admirable  conversation- 
ist and  a  desirable  companion,  for  there  is 
throughout  his  book  a  vein  of  christianly 
good-fellowship  which  would  be  worth  any 
gold  in  assemblies  which  are  both  decent  and 
jovial. 

And  here  we  conclude  our  notice  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  which  has  for 
many  months  induced  perusal.  Yet  as  every 
impartial  reviewer  must  find  one  fault,  let  us 
also  find  ours.  It  is — let  us  see — it  is — 
hem ! — ^it  is  really — too  short.  Never  within 
our  ejq)erience  did  The  End  strike  our  eyes 
so  unpleasantly.  Of  late  we  have  invaria- 
bly regarded  Finie  as  a  dear  old  friend  who 
welcomed  us  smilingly  at  the  end  of  many 
long  and  weary  literary  journeys.  And  now 
thanks  to  Mr.  K.,  we  look  angrily  upon  him. 
In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that  the 
work  as  exquisitely  printed  in  Putnam's  usual 
style,  in  admirable  binding,  and  gilt  in  the 
atyie  termed,  we  believe,  a  la  FonthilL 


A  radiant  light,  as  the  prayer  wa«  said, 

From  those  rays  celestial,  gleamed  round  the  head 

Of  that  maiden  so  pure  and  fair — 
In  UAen,  perhaps,  from  Heaven  above. 
Her  appeal  to  the  God  of  mercy  and  love. 

Was  received  and  acconJed  there. 

Richmond^  Jan.  3rd;  1853. 


THE  YOUNG  GIRL'S  PRAYER- 

BT  JULIA  KATO  CABKLL. 

Dmi  night  had  departed — the  stara  were  all  gone. 
It  was  morn,  and  tho  beams  of  the  rising  sus 

Illumined  the  world  with  their  light. 
Gilding  the  palace,  the  cottage,  the  tower. 
The  dark  prison's  wall— the  garden's  fair  bower, 

With  a  splendour  most  dazzlingly  bright! 

They  summoned  the  birds  from  their  nests  in  the 
They  drew  from  the  flowera  perfumes  for  the  breexe, 

And  glittered  in  fouataios  and  streams ; 
But  the  loveliest  thing  that  they  shone  upon 
Was  a  beautiful  girl  at  her  orison. 

They  had  waJied  from  her  morning  dnams. 

**  Oh,  hear  me,"  she  cried,  ^  Our  Father  in  Heaven ! 
Gnide  me  this  day — leC  my  sins  be  forgiven, 

And  holiness  fill  my  young  heart ! 
Preserve  me  from  evil,  and  shield  me  from  harm. 
Assist  me  eoch  duty  and  task  to  perform, 

And  grace  to  my  spirit  impart ! 

**  Guard  me,  oh  Father!  when  night  round  me  closing, 
Shall  find  me  unconscious  in  slumber  reposing. 

Ah,  let  thy  wing  shelter  me  then ! 
May  angels  watch  over  roe  through  the  dark  houra 
And  bear  me  in  visions  to  Paradise  bowers, 

'M oagst  the  Blest  and  tho  Happy !    Aae«  I*' 
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On  Reading  Mr.  Meagher's    Speech  on  the 
Wrongs  of  Ireland. 

BY    MART    J.    WINDLE. 

Muse  of  old  Erin!  strike  thine  ancient  lut^ 
Arothe  strings  broken? — is  the  music  mute* 
Hast  thou  no  tears  to  gush,  no  prayers  to  flow — 
Wails  for  thy  fate,  or  curses  for  thy  foe  T 
Bear  me,  ah,  bear  me  to  thy  emerald  hills. 
Where  nature  smiles  and  Beauty  blushes  still. 
And  Memory  blends  her  tale  of  other  yeare 
With  earnest  hopes,  deep  sighs,  and  bitter  tean! 

Desolate  Erin !  though  thy  gods  are  6ed, 
Thy  patriots  exiled,  and  thy  glory  dead— 
Though  all  thou  hast  of  beautiful  and  brave 
Sleep  in  the  tomb  or  moulder  in  the  wave ; 
Though  power  and  praise  forsake  ihee,  and  forgot, 
Desolate  Erin,  thou  art  lovely  yet! 
Vain  are  thy  charms — the  wild,  the  deep-toned  wail 
Of  anguished  bosoms  roll  along  the  gale; 
On  forrowed  cheek  that  ne'er  was  wet  before 
The  struggling  fount  of  sorrow  gushes  o'er, 
And  eyes  fast  fading  into  death's  repose 
Sited  the  last  tear-drop  for  their  country's  vroeo. 
Often  when  twilight  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea. 
Old,  dearest  Ireland  !  we  have  wept  for  thee — 
For  thee  and  for  thine  oflapring!  Will  they  bear 
The  dreary  burthen  of  their  own  despair 
Till  Nature  yields,  and  sense  and  lifo  depart 
From  thy  torn  sinews  and  thy  trampled  heart  f 
I  loathe  the  task !    Let  other  lyres  record 
The  might  and  mercy  of  the  English  sword — 
The  aimless  struggle,  and  the  fruitless  wile. 
The  victnr^s  vengeance,  and  the  patron's  smile — 
Erin  will  show  her  perfidy  on  high, 
Her  starving  peasants  echo  back  the  cry. 
Yet  in  the  gloom  of  thy  long,  cheeriess  ni^ ht. 
There  gleams  one  roy  to  comfort  and  delight. 
Oil !  by  the  mighty  shndea  that  dimly  glide 
Where  victory  beams  upon  the  turf  or  tide, 
By  every  laurell'd  brow  and  holy  name. 
By  every  thought  of  freedom  and  of  fame. 
By  all  ye  bear,  by  all  that  ye  have  borne, 
Tlie  blow  of  anger,  and  the  glance  of  scorn. 
The  fruitless  labour,  sad  the  broken  rest, 
I'he  bitter  torture,  and  the  bitterer  jest- 
By  all  the  team  that  ye  have  wept  and  weep, 
Break,  sons  of  Erin,  break  again  your  sleep ! 

Yea,  it  is  broken !— Hark,  the  sudden  shock 
Rolls  on  from  wave  to  wave,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Up  for  thy  country's  freedom!  far  and  near 
Forth  starts  the  sword  and  gleams  the  patriot  opeur^  I 
And  bursts  the  echo  of  the  bottle  song. 
Cheering  and  swift  the  banded  hosts  along. 
Ob  sons  of  Erin !  let  your  wrongs  and  woob 
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Burnish  tho  bladM,  and  neire  the  whiatliDg  bows. 
Greeo  be  the  laurel,  erer  blest  the  meed 
Of  hin  tbat  ehinea  to^ay  in  martial  deed  ; 
And  awtec  his  sleep  beneath  the  dewy  sod 
Who  &Um  for  fiune,  his  country  and  his  God ! 

Down-trodden  Ireland !  thoa  shalt  be  again 
The  teeptied  qoeeo  of  all  tbioe  old  domain. 
Forget  not,  tbfti,  tbat  in  thy  boar  of  dread, 
Wbil^  the  weak  battled,  and  the  gnihlesa  bled. 
Though  htags  and  courts  stood  gazing  on  Iby  fiite, 
The  bad  to  icoflP— the  better  to  debate. 
Here  where  the  soul  of  youth  remembers  yet. 
The  trailcs  and  tean  which  manhood  must  forget, 
ilaerira— the  hoDBsC  and  the  free 
Have  liiM  lo  pray,  and  hearu  to  feel  for  thee. 

fTadkngfoi^  Fek.  24»  185a 
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In  the  first  of  those  unrivalled  philosophi- 
cal es«ay8  of  Cicero,  which  derive  their  name 
from  his  villa  of  Tusculum  where  they  were 
composed,  there  is  a  noble  and  striking  pas- 
sage wherein  he  declares,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  man  who  is  able  by  the  strength  of 
his  intellect  to  calculate  the  motions  of  the 
hea?enly  bodies  and  decide  in  what  pre- 
scribed orbits  they  are  to  roll,  shows  that  his 
mind  is  akin  in  its  immortal  nature  to  that 
Almighty  Being  by  whom  those  bodies  were 
created.  That  a  heathen  writer  on  whom 
the  light  of  revelation  never  beamed,  should 
have  conceived  a  thought  so  elevated,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  science  of  Astronomy  beyond 
anything  that  has  since  been  said  of  it.  There 
must  be  something  ennobling  in  a  study 
which  seems  to  demonstrate  in  its  votaries 
an  immortality,  and  though  the  poet  has  told 
us  '<an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,''  we 
question  whether  <'  an  undevout  astronomer'' 
ever  existed. 

We  are  never  more  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  passage  in  the  Tusculan  essay  to  which 
we  have  referred,  than  when  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  speculations  of  one  of  the 
first  of  living  astronomers — ^Lieutenant  M. 
F.  Maory  of  the  National  Observatory.  The 
pursuit  in  which  he  has  attained  such  emi- 
nence before  the  world  seems  to  have  en- 
lar^d  all  his  perceptions  and  given  greater 
breadth  to  all  his  views.  There  is  now  be- 
fore us  a  treatise  from  his  pen  which  shows 
how  grandly  he  can  Contemplate  the  afiairs 
of  the  globe  we  live  upon,  when  he  with- 
draws his  mind  from  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 
It  is  entitled  "  Jfie  Amazon  and  ike  AilanHc 
Sape$  ^  8aM  Arnmo^/*    The  results  of 


his  earliest  inquiry  into  this  new  and  attrac- 
tive field  of  enterprise  were  given  to  the 
public  in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  and 
whoever  would  pursue  the  subject  farther 
under  his  delightful  guidance  should  procure 
the  present  pamphlet.  We  know  that  eveiy 
one  who  reads  it  at  our  instance  will  thank 
us  for  our  pains  in  commending  it. 


The  author  of  Vanity  Fair  has  made  a 
journey  to  the  Southern  States,  having  leo- 
tured  in  Richmond,  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah en  route.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  three  lectures  of  his  Course  on  the  Age 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  marked  the  evenings 
with  a  white  stone.  For  assuredly  the  occa- 
sions have  been  rare  when  we  have  derived 
as  much  pleasure  from  an  hour's  entertain- 
ment. It  was  not  so  much  the  searching 
analysis  he  gave  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  a  past  age — ^though  unquestionably  the 
wit  which  we  have ^// in  reading  his  novels 
lent  its  sting  to  these  performances ; — it  was 
not  the  depth  of  his  observation — though  he 
went  to  the  bottom  of  that  buried  social  life ; 
it  certainly  was  not  his  manner  of  speaking, 
earnest,  well-studied,  sometimes  inexpressi- 
bly sad,  that  affected  us  so  pleasantly — it 
was  the  rare  finish  of  his  style,  the  glitter 
and  sound  of  sentences  that  shone  ana  rung 
like  new  guineas  just  turned  out  of  the  mint— - 
a  certain  ye  ne  sou  guoi  of  artistic  perfection 
to  be  accjuired  only  by  life-long  practice  in 
composition.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if, 
when  these  lectures  come  to  see  the  light  in 
book  form,  they  will  not  be  regarded  by  the 
critics  as  containing  by  far  the  strongest  and 
most  delightful  writing  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  yet  done. 


We  think  the  following  one  of  the  finest 
devotional  lyrics  of  the  American  Muse.  It 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg, 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion in  New  York  City.  In  the  version  con- 
tained in  our  hymn-books  many  of  the  best 
lines  have  been  omitted. 

I  would  not  lire  alway— IWc  slway  below ! 

0  nb,  I'll  not  linger,  when  bidden  to  f  o, 
The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  as  here. 

Are  enough  for  lifeV  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 
Would  I  shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophets  of  God, 
Apostles  and  martyrs  so  joyfully  trod  7 
While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home, 
like  a  spirit  unblest  o*er  the  earth  would  I  roam  T 

1  would  not  live  alway — I  ask  not  to  stay. 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o*er  the  way ; 
Where  seeking  for  peace,  we  htit  horer  arouad, 
Like  the  patrjarch^s  bird,  aad  no  resthig  is  found; 
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Where  hoj^e,  wheti  the  paioU  her  gaj  bow  in  the  air» 
leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  de«pairt 
And  joy*a  fleeting  angel  ne*er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bean  him  awaj. 

I  would  not  live  alway— thus  fettered  bj  sin, 
Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within ; 
In  a  moment  of  strength  if  I  sever  the  chaiu. 
Scarce  the  victory's  mine  e*er  Vm  captive  again, 
E*en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  feare» 
And  my  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tean. 
The  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songs. 
But  my  spirit  her  own  mUerere  prolongs. 

I  would  not  live  alway^no.  welcome  the  tomb  j 
Since  Jesus  has  lain  there  I  dread  not  its  gloom : 
Where  he  deigned  to  sleep  V\\  too  bow  my  head ; 
Oh !  peaceful  the  slombere  on  that  hallowed  bed. 
And  then  the  glad  dawn  soon  to  follow  that  night. 
When  the  sunrise  of  glory  shall  beam  on  my  sight, 
And  the  full  matin  song,  as  the  sleepere  arise 
To  shout  in  the  morning,  shall  peal  through  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alwayf  away  frmn  hiaGodr 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  bliesfur  abMla, 

Where  the  rivera  of  pleasure  flow  o*er  the  bright  plainsi. 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns: 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 

, While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll. 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul. 

That  heavenly  music  I  what  is  it  1  IvarT 
The  notes  of  the  harpera  ring  sweet  in  die  air : 
And  see,  soft  unfolding,  those  pertala  of  gold ! 
The  King  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty  behold ! 
Oh!  give  me,  Oh  I  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove ! 
Let  me  hasten  my  flight  to  those  mansions  above : 
Aye,  'tis  now  that  my  soul  on  swifk  piniona  would 
And  in  ecauey  bi<  eartb  adieu  evenuMrt  f 


Since  D'Oraanr  died  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  some  difficnlty  to  determine  who  is  the 
Coryphcus  of  fops.  A  candidate  of  impo- 
sing pretensions  for  that  dignity  presents 
himself  in  "  Carl  Benson,"  otherwise  Mr. 
Charles  Astor  Bristed,  author  of  '<  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University"  and  other  estheti- 
cal  compositions.  This  pleasant  young  gen- 
tleman having  devoted  time  enough  to  ma- 
king Latin  verses,  has  begun  the  serious  bu- 
siness of  life,  which  he  evidently  takes  to 
be  the  study  of  soups,  wines,  curricles, 
clothes  and  opera  glasses.  Of  course  Paris 
is  the  only  place  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
important  researches,  and  accordingly  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  there  at  *^  Numero 
30,  Rue  Barbe  de  Jouay."  From  this  trx- 
c\iz,n\in%  pied^'ierre  he  has  lately  written  a 
Icmg  letter  for  the  delectation  of  all  Ameri- 
can dandies,  which  the  Home  Journal  pub- 
lishes.   Hear  him  on  the  subj  ect  of  gloves ; 

"  Qloret  have  deteriorated  very  much  in  Paris  of  late. 
iVietff «  are  now  gaodfor  natkmf,  either  for  fit*  material 
«r  wwfaiff.    BMHi$  Aini'9  ai«  of  eaceUent  ttufi;  but  the 


sewing  is  not  firat-rete,  and  the  fit  very  variable.  I  have 
not  a  bad  hand,  and  have  been  a  good  customer  there, 
(my  last  yearns  bill  was  nearly  $400,)  but  I  never  had  a 
dozen  of  gloves  made  at  Boivin's,  in  which  there  were 
not  at  least  ikree  diflbrent  sizes,  and  half  a  dozen  pair 
that  did  not  fit.** 

Beau  Brummell  once  told  a  lady  that  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  expense  of  dressing  her 
son  who  was  just  "  coming  ouf  in  society, 
that  '*  with  strict  economy  it  could  be  done 
for  800/.  a  year."  But  the  Beau  never  al- 
luded to  the  smallness  of  his  hand  or  the 
profitableness  of  his  custom.  Carl  Benson 
pays  his  bills,  perhaps,  and  considers  himself 
licensed  to  speak  upon  the  latter  point  freely. 
That  he  has  not  '<  a  bad  hand"  must  be  a 
gratifying  piece  of  information  to  the  public. 
But  what  would  his  old  grandfather,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  have  said  to  $400  per  annum 
for  a  glove  bill  ? 


It  is  to  us  a  labour  of  love  to  commend  the 
literary  publications  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  such  commendation  is  merited,  as  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  us  to  witness  their  in- 
creasing prospenty  and  influence.  A  new 
work  has  just  been  started  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  under  the  conduct  of  Professor  J. 
H.  FiTTEiY-— called  the  Southern  Eclectic, 
which  we  think  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of 
public  favour.  It  is  composed  of  selections 
from  the  best  journals  of  Europe  on  the  plan 
of  Littell's  Living  Age,  and  from  the  number 
before  us  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  these  selections  evince  the  best  taste  ana 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  The 
Southern  Quarterly  Review  for  January 
is  also  on  our  table.  We  should  have  no 
fears  in  subjecting  this  number  to  the  closest 
critical  comparison  with  any  review  of  Eng- 
land or  the  continent  of  Europe— 4t  ia,  be- 
yond all  question,  greatly  in  advance  of  any 
number  we  have  seen,  for  years,  of  the  North 
American.  The  article  on  the  Character  of 
the  Gentleman  is  one  of  the  very  best  pieces 
of  essay-writing  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  United  States.  The  paper  on  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  though  somewhat  tardy  in 
making  its  appearance,  is  crushing. 

Of  bterary  newspapers  the  South  has  now 
an  excellent  corps.  The  Weekly  Post  pub- 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C— the  Weekly  Mws  of 
Charleston — ^tbe  Illustrated  Family  FViend 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  the  Cohaidia  Ban' 
ner  of  the  same  place— are  all  worthy  of  the 
most  liberal  encouragement,  working  as  they 
are,  to  some  purpose,  in  the  same  ^ood  cause 
of  Southern  refinement  and  elevation.  With 
such  periodicals  and  weekly  journals  why 
need  the  Southern  people  send  to  the  North- 
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era  States  for  their  intellectual  pabulum  ?  Is  |  And  the  wftt«ra  were  niMd  till  Mch  cwrt  w«i  a  flood, 

there  any  good  reason  for  it  ?  Aod  provition*  went  up  on  accovnt  of  the  mud. 


New  honours  await  American  dramatic  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Mathews'  play  of  Witchcraft 
is  about  to  be  brought  out  on  the  boards  of 
London  and  Paris ;  in  the  latter  capital  with 
Rachel  as  the  heroine.  We  did  not  hesitate, 
when  we  noticed  the  work  some  time  since, 
to  declare  as  our  opinion  that  it  was  well 
adapted  for  the  stage,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  we  sustained  by  such  authority  as 
the  great  French  tragedienne. 


That  incorrigible  petit-tnaitre,  Willis,  con- 
tinues in  the  Home  Journal  his  "  Pencilling 
on  a  Tour  for  Health/'  which  abound  with  his 
characteristic  beauties  and  affectations.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  graceful  and  absurd  con- 
ceit than  the  following?  In  describing  the 
bar-room  of  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  at  New  Or- 
leans, he  says : 

"Tbi  gneiova  end  gentlemanly  master  bar-keepers 
ttooAhnudimg  rmm^howM  aeroai  iKeir  firmament  cf  de^ 
eatUertvt  they  flung  the  ice  and  the  rosy  liquor  back  and 
forward  into  fragrant  contact  with  the  mint.** 


The  gifted  poetess  of  the  South  West,  Miss 
L.  Virginia  Smith,  has  become  (we  mieht 
saj,  has  been  translated  into)  Mrs.  L.  Vir- 
ginia French,  and  the  new  name  will  soon 
become  familiar  to  her  numerous  admirers 
on  the  title  pa^e  of  the  Southern  Ladies* 
Book.  We  notice  the  fact  as  an  interesting 
"  literary  item,"  and  wish  the  fair  lady  afi 
possible  happiness  in  the  novel  ''  sphere  she 
she  just  begun  to  move  in,"  and  which  she 
cannot  fail  to  "  decorate  and  adorn." 


The  Eldorado  Jfews  amuses  itself,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Greenhorns  who  rush  to  Cal- 
ifornia, in  a  parody  on  Lord  Byron,  after  this 

fashion^ 

Tlw  Greeahamscame  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
To  the  lend  that  was  said  to  be  teeming  with  gold. 
Asd  the  gleam  of  their  wash-pans  like  comets  or  stars, 
Fkebed  bright  o*er  oar  gulches,  oar  canyons  and  bars. 

Uke  the  leaTes  of  the  forest  when  snmmer  is  green, 
Tbai  host  is  the  month  of  October  was  seen ; 
l^ke  ibe  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autnmn  hath  blown, 
Tbat  host  in  December  was  scattered  and  strown. 

For  the  **  Fiend  of  the  Storm'*  spread  his  wings  on  the 

Mast, 
Aad  niB  at  lua  biddhig  came  sadden  and  fiut. 


And  there  laj  the  tools  thej  bad  bonght  upon  trust 
Each  wash-pan  and  cro-bar  all  covered  with  rust ; 
And  there  lay  each  Greenhorn  coiled  up  in  his  tent^ 
His  pork-barrel  empty,  his  money  all  spent. 

And  the  Tictims  themselves  were  quite  loud  in  their  wail» 
And  the  merchants  who  sold  upon  credit  turned  pale ; 
And  those  who  prayed  hardest  for  rain  at  the  first, 
Were  now  by  their  comrades  most  bitterly  cursed. 


In  Tain  they  prospected  each  dreary 

In  Tain  they  explored  where  no  white  man  had 

The  riches  they  fondly  expected  to  clasp. 

Like  the  wiU-o*-the-wisp,  had  eluded  their  grasp. 

And  some  of  the  Greenhorns  resoWed  upon  ffigfatp 
And  vamoMed  fhe  ratieh  in  a  desperate  plight  r 
While  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town. 
Confessed  they  were  done  ma§t  decidedly  browm. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Nashville  Union 
for  the  information  that  the  little  epigram  on 
Mrs.  Stowe,  published  in  the  Editor  s  Table 
of  the  Messenger  for  January,  and  writ- 
ten in  our  own  sanctum,  belongs  to  the  New 
York  Day-Book.  We  duly  appreciate  the 
compliment  the  Day-Book  has  paid  us  in  as- 
suming the  authorship  of  ovujeu  i  esprit. 


^n\m  of  3Sem  Hforka. 


ViLLBTTS.  By  Currer  Beff,  author  of  ^  Shirley,"  **  Jan« 
Eyre,*'  dec.  New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers.  1853» 
[From  A.  If  orris,  97  Main  Street. 

Cbarlottb  Bbortx  is  without  doubt  a  most  remarkr 
able  woman.  Up  to  the  publication  of  Jane  Eyre  three 
or  four  years  ago,  she  was  unknown.  That  wonderful 
story  and  its  no  less  wonderful  successor  have  fixed  the 
fame  of  the  author  forever.  WhereTer  men  and  women 
speak  and  read  the  English  language,  she  is  known — the 
thin  disguise  of  *  Currer  Bell*  having  long  since  parted 
from  her  form — as  the  most  powerful  female  writer  of 
fiction  that  employs  that  language  at  all.  We  might  go 
further.  We  might  call  her  the  most  powerful  now  living. 
For  with  the  single  exception  of  that  frenzied  Circe  of 
French  romance — Madame  DtmxYANT — we  know  no 
woman  who  works  so  strongly  upon  the  feelings  as  this 
Charlottk  Brontx.  And  Giqroe  Saxd,  with  all  her 
weird  fiucination,  has  less  power  over  the  human  heait 
than  she. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  power?  It  lies  not  in  any 
great  artistic  excellence,  for  other  women  construct  nov- 
els as  skilfully.  It  cannot  be  rsferred  to  the  eharm  of 
picturesque  delineation,  for  though  her  descriptions  are 
at  clear  and  life-like  and  harmoniotts  as  Flemish  paioi> 
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ingB,  many  writen  posMss  the  faculty  of  portraitore,  both 
in  scenery  and  character,  to  fully  as  great  an  extent.  Nor 
can  we  attribute  it  to  the  wild  influence  of  exciting  inci- 
dentf  for  the  mUe  en  Bceneofher  romancee  presents  noth- 
ing startling  or  theatrical.  The  characters  are  people  of 
every-day  life — certainly  not  hum-drum  people,  but  nei- 
ther dukes  nor  eondoUieri^  nor  sentimental  young  ladies, 
nor  despairing  youths  on  whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  fall  like  dew.  The  secret  may  be  found  in 
the  passion,  the  deep  feeling,  the  earnestness  of  the  au- 
thor  herself  and  the  gift  that  is  hers  to  express  clearly 
what  she  feels  so  freshly  and  so  strongly. 

The  spell  by  which  Charlotte  Bronte  holds  the  read- 
er who  reads  the  first  twenty  pages  of  one  of  her  books,  is 
that  of  a  sorceress.  All  the  establbhed  means  and  con- 
trivances to  enchain  the  attention  that  former  novelists 
have  employed,  she  looks  upon  with  disdain.  She  takes 
a  plain-looking  girl  for  a  heroine,  of  bad  temper  and  un- 
graceful carriage,  who  offends  against  bienseanee  in  the 
▼ery  first  chapter,  and  before  you  have  followed  the 
amours  and  fortunes  of  this  person  to  the  end,  you  are 
made  to  love  her.  It  is  a  triumph  over  the  proverb  about 
first  impressions.  In  sphe  of  yourself,  you  sympathize 
with  her  emotions  and  feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  her  ad- 
rentnres.  Indeed,  the  homely,  matter-of-fact,  cross- 
grained,  yet  good-hearted  and  hright-idea^dJaxie  or  Lucy 
becomes  a  more  radiant  and  splendid  creature  than  the 
'finest  lady  of  the  land. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Currer  Bell  are  visible  in 
ViLLBTTE.  The  principal  figure  is  a  certain  Miss  Lacy 
•Snowe,  who  narrowly  escapes  being  a  **  strong-minded 
womaui"  whose  r61e  is  a  brave  struggle  with  life  under 
the  drawbacks  of  want  of  friends  and  want  of  money. 
The  ret  anf^tuUe  compel  her  to  teach  for  a  livelihood,  and 
in  the  boarding  school  of  Madame  Beck,  in  the  bright  and 
gay  little  capital  of  Villette,  (Brussels,)  she  becomes  duly 
installed  as  English  teacher  in  general.  In  the  same 
great  academy  there  is  a  certain  Monsieur  Paul  Emanuel 
whose  business  it  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Belles 
Lettres  to  Madame  Beck*s  young  ladies.  Between  Miss 
Lucy  and  Monsieur  Paul  it  is  quite  natural  there  should 
spring  up  such  delicate  relations  as  might  afford  any  nov- 
elist material  enough  for  three  volumes.  Accordingly 
-these  interesting  colleagues  in  female  iostmction  become 
lovers.  An  ordinary  artist  would  make  them  bill  and 
coo,  take  long  walks  together,  and  shed  tears  in  sympathy 
over  Goethe,  in  the  tenderest  possible  fashion.  Charlotte 
Bronte  makes  them  snub  and  cuff  and  abuse  each  other 
into  an  abiding  and  disinterested  attachment* 

We  feel  really  provoked  that  a  writer  of  such  sway 
over  her  fellow  creatures  as  Currer  Bell  should  exercise 
her  strange  and  rare  gifts  only  to  play  tricks  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  heart.  For  to  us  she  seems  to  write 
for  no  other  purpose.  Moral  there  is  none,  that  we  can 
discover,  in  any  of  her  writings,  unless  it  be  to  inculcate 
the  value  of  courage  and  self-dependence  in  her  sex.  A 
brother  editor  of  much  critical  acumen  says  that  the  un- 
conscious philosophy  she  teaches  is  contained  in  the  fag 
end  of  that  old  adage  which  declares  that  **  three  things 
never  do  rightly,  unless  well  beaten — a  dog,  a  walnut 
tree,  and  a  woman.'*  If  this  be  all  that  the  author  of 
Villette,  of  Shirley,  of  Jane  Eyre,  is  content  to  teach,  we 
fear  the  parable  of  the  talents  may  have  another  illustra- 
tion in  her  career. 

The  reader  has  already  as  much  insight  as  we  design 
to  give,  into  the  plot  of  Villette.  Quotations  from  it,  by 
'way  of  affording  a  "  taste  of  its  quality,*'  we  might  mskei 


in  abundance.    Let  the  following  descriptkm  of  Rachel'i 
acting  suffice. 

"  The  theatre  was  full-^-crammed  to  its  roof;  royal  and 
noble  were  there !  palace  and  hotel  had  emptied  their  in- 
males  into  those  tiers  so  thronged  and  sohuabed.  Deeply 
did  I  feel  myself  privileged  in  baring  a  place  before  thu 
stage ;  I  longed  to  see  a  beiiig  of  whose  powers  I  had 
heard  report  that  made  me  conceive  peculiar  anticipa* 
tions.  I  wondered  if  she  would  justify  her  renown :  with 
strange  curiosity,  with  feelings  severe  and  austere,  yet  of 
riveted  interest,  I  waited.  She  was  a  study  of  sach  m- 
ture  as  had  not  encountered  my  eyes  yet ;  a  great  and 
new  planet  she  was,  but  in  what  shape  f  I  waited  her 
rising.  She  rose  at  nine  that  December  night :  above  tbe  , 
horizon  I  saw  her  come.  She  could  shine  yet  with  pale 
grandeur  and  steady  might,  but  that  etar  veriged  already 
on  its  judgment-day.  Seen  near,  it  was  a  chaos — ^hollov, 
half-consumed — an  orb  perished  or  perishing — ^half  lava, 
half  glow. 

*'  I  had  heard  this  woman  termed  '  plain,'  and  I  ex- 
pected bony  harshness  and  grimness — something  large, 
angular,  sallow.    What  I  saw  was  the  shadow  of  a  royal 
Vashti;  a  queen  fair  as  the  day  once,  turned  pale  now  , 
like  twilight,  and  wasted  like  wax  in  a  flame.    For  a 
while— a  long  while— I  thought  it  was  only  a  woman, 
though  an  unique  womaui  that  moved  in  might  and  ^race 
before  this  multitude.    By-and-by  I  recognized  my  mis-  , 
take.    Behold!  I  found  upon  her  something  neither  «f 
woman  nor  of  man;  in  each  of  her  eyes  sat  a  devil. 
These  evil  forces  bore  her  through  tbe  tragedy,  kept  op 
her  feeble  strength — for  she  was  but  a  frail  creature — aaii 
as  tbe  action  rose  and  the  stir  deepened,  how  wildly  they 
shook  her  with  their  passions  of  tbe  pit!    They  wrote 
HELL  on  her  straight,  and  narrow  brow.    They  tuxked  ber 
voice  to  the  note  of  torment.    They  writhed  her  regal 
face  to  a  demoniac  mask.    Hate,  and  Murder,  and  Mad- 
ness incarnate  she  stood.    It  was  a  marvelous  sight,  a 
mighty  revelation.    *    *    Suffering  had  struck  that  sta^c 
empress,  and  she  stood  before  her  audience  neither  yield- 
ing to,  nor  enduring,  nor  in  finite  measure  resenting  it. 
She  stood  locked  in  struggle,  rigid  in  resistance.    She 
stood,  not  dressed,  bnt  draped  in  pale  antique  folds,  lan| 
and  regular,  like  sculpture.  A  background,  and  entowage, 
and  flooring  of  deepest  crimson  threw  her  out,  white  Uk< ; 
alabaster — like  silver — rather  be  it  said^like  Death.     *    * ' 
I  have  said  that  she  does  not  resent  her  griefl    No  ;  the 
weakness  of  that  word  would  make  it  a  lie.    To  her  wii&t| 
hurts  becomes  immediately  embodied ;  she  looks  on  it  aei 
a  thing  that  can  be  attacked,  worried  down,  torn  in  shreds.! 
Scarcely  a  substance  herself,  she  grapples  to  conflict  with| 
abstractions.    Before  calamity,  she  is  a  tigress ;  she  reoJjj 
her  woes,  shivers  them  in  convulsed  abhorrence.     Paio^ 
for  her,  has  no  result  in  good;  tears  water  no  harvest  o^ 
wisdom;  on  sickness,  on  death  itself,  she  looks  with  the 
eye  of  a  rebel.    Wicked,  perhaps,  she  is,  but  also  she  is 
strong,  and  her  strength  has  conquered  Beauty,  has  over* 
come  Grace,  and  bound  both  at  her  side,  captives  peer^ 
lessly  fair,  and  docile  as  fair.    Even  in  the  utteraooed 
frenzy  of  energy  in  each  msnad  movement  royally,  im-l 
perially,  incedingly  upborne.    Her  hair,  flying  loose  id 
revel  or  war,  is  still  an  angel's  hair,  and  glorioas  under  q 
halo.    Fallen,  insurgent,  banished,  she  remembers  th^ 
heaven  where  she  rebelled.    Heaven's  light,  following 
her  exile,  pierces  its  confines  and  discloses  their  ibrlonl 
remoteness.    *    «    I  had  seen  acting  before,  but  nevr^ 
any  thing*  like  this;  never  anything  which  astonisbH 
Hope  and  hushed  Desire,  which  outstripped  loapulse  anij 
paled  Conception,  which,  instead  of  merely  irritating  ic^ 
agination  with  the  thought  of  what  might  be  done,  nt  th< 
same  time  fevering  the  nerves  beeause  it  wvs  ne€  dosM 
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over  like  a  deep,  swollen,  winter  ri?er,  thun- 
iCaract,  and  bearing  the  sonl,  lilce  a  leai^  on  the 
ceely  sweep  of  its  descent." 


;  Or  ike  Uaknawm  Relmtitei,  By  Catherine 
',  New  York  :  Dftwitt  6l  Davenport.  [From 
I  Sl  Saunders,  Broad  Street. 

rel  has  grown  out  of  that  fierce  polemical  con- 
rhtch  has  raged  for  seTeral  hundred  years  in 
letween  Rome  and  the  Established  Church,  and 
er  was  hotter  or  fiercer  than  at  this  moment. 
if  to  unmask  the  iniquitiea  of  the  Catholic  re- 

I  it  goes  about  this  with  energy  and  spirit.  But 
!|oaly  to  deal  with  the  work  as  a  literary  perfor- 

may  dismiss  it  with  saying  that  it  is  full  of  in- 
eediogly  w«ll  written  and  decidedly  original. 

II  have  a  great  run  there  can  be  little  doubt. 


KU 15  Fairt  Land.  By  Riehmrd  Henry  Stod- 
With  engravings  from  designs  by  Oertel.  Bos- 
icknor.  Reed  ie.  Fields,  1853. 

I*  HisTORT  OF  England.    By  Ckarlet  DieJcenM. 
I.     New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers,  1853. 
Au  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Jways  seemed  to  us  that  if  we  could  write  some 
elight  and  instruct  children — some  volume  that 
nain  a  perpetual  favorite  in  the  nursery,  the 
of  our  literary  ambition  would  be  filled.  We 
eakness  for  Missy.  We  confess  to  an  irreprcs- 
besa  for  her  naughty  little  brother.  And  to  win 
don  of  their  applause  would  be  to  us  glory 
ir  the  most  tedious  of  literary  labours.  That 
It  be  one  of  rare  merits  which  secures  Hissy^s 
%  imile.  There  must  be  a  strict  poetic  justice 
dnsioD ;  the  good  child  that  obeyed  its  parents 
e  real  nice  apples  and  fine  clothes,  the  bad  must 
opperleta  and  in  disgrace  to  bed ;  else  the  simple 
ifnl  perceptions  of  the  earnest  young  reader  will 
s  false  morality,  and  the  author  will  be  put  aside, 
ierature  has  been  neglected  too  much  by  the  fine 
B— the  beaux  eeprita — of  the  literary  profession. 
ty  Mother  Goose  and  Gammer  Gurton,  and  what 
IS  of  epic  or  lyrical  poetry — what  efforts  of  the 
comie  muse— can  we  boast  for  the  nursery  7 
fat  stalks  not  into  that  noisy  and  happy  realm — 
iads  not  her  laugh  to  mingle  with  its  capricious 
iL 

inch  good  might  be  eflfected  by  funiishing  attrac- 
f^woka  and  pleasant  works  of  instruction  for  the 
books  of  a  somewhat  diflferent  character  than 
ppUed  by  the  Sunday  school  to  be  read  in  addi- 
Blo^-we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  have 
I  two  handsome  little  volumes — the  one  history, 
r  fiction — which  we  regard  as  highly  valuable  in 
eet,  and  we  congratulate  the  young  folks  on  their 


tenet  in  Fairy  Ijmd  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
aeries  of  fiintasies  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
t.  The  airy  creations  of  the  gifted  author  live 
'e  in  an  atmospbere  of  love  and  holiness  that 
beloDg  to  the  "  heaven**  which  *'  lies  about  us  in 
lej.**   Too  moeh  praiae  can  not  be  bestowed 


upon  the  purity  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  thought  that 
pervade  the  volume.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  proved  him- 
self the  friend  and  benefactor  of  children  by  these  deli- 
cious ^adventures,**  and  many  a  fireside  will  be  glad- 
dened by  them,  from  which  a  ray  of  thankfulness  will 
stream  out  towards  the  poet  himself. 

Mr.  Dickens*  juvenile  history  has  been  in  course  of 
publication  for  some  time  past  in  Household  Words. 
It  is  simply  told  in  a  style  that  adapts  itself  to  the  most 
youthful  comprehension,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  favorite. 


White,  Red,  Black  Sketches  of  Amkricait  Sociktt 
IN  THE  Ukitkd  States,  During  the  Vi$U  of  their 
Ouetts,  By  Francis  and  Thereea  Ptdexky.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Redfield:  110 and  112 Nassau  Street.  New 
York.  1853.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

A  tri-coloured  title  from  which  the  reader  will  expect  to 
find  Madame  Pulssky's  Sketches  of  American  Society 
somewhat  highly-tinged.  Nor  in  this  expectation  will 
he  be  disappointed.  The  prevailing  tint,  however,  is  by 
I  no  means  couleur  de  rote :  we  should  rather  aay  it  was 
that  of  Indian  Ink.  For  though  .Madame  Pulszky  is 
never  grave  or  sombre,  her  impressions  of  the  United 
States  are  not  altogether  so  favorable  as  some  people 
might  desire,  and  if  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  subject 
of  domestic  slavery  be  calculated  to  darken  the  notes  of 
a  tourist,  the  **  black**  in  tbo  title  page  is  not  at  all  mis- 
used. 

For  ourselves  we  are  not  sorry  that  Madame  Pulszky 
has  indulged  in  a  little  satire  of  American  manners, 
and  we  could  only  wish  her  sketches  were  more  satirical 
than  they  are;  for  the  sort  of  indiscriminate  and  fulsome 
homage  with  which  the  Kossuth  suite  was  received  in 
this  country  was  discreditable  to  everybody  concerned  in 
it.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  Countess  should  form  liberal  or  correct  opinions, 
and  accordingly  we  find  allusions  to  it  of  no  complimen- 
tary kind,  plentifully  sprinkled  throughout  ber  pages. 
We  make  no  complaint  of  this,  however,  for  in  an  Appen- 
dix to  her  work  she  has  given  in  full  Chancellor  Harper*o 
complete  and  triumphant  Vindication  of  Slavery— an  an- 
tedote  to  more  poison  than  Madame  Pulsxky  could  in- 
fuse into  these  Sketches,  if,  instead  of  being  tlie  amiable 
lady  that  she  is,  she  were  as  venomous  as  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Passing  over  such  considerationS|  we  may  aay  that 
these  volumes  are  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  none 
the  less  worthy  of  perusal  for  being  filled  with  the  most 
remarkable  blunders  and  misstatements. 


Thk  Rector  of  St.  Bari>olpb*i  ;  Or  Superanmuated, 
By  F.  W.  Shelton,  A.  M.,  etc.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribncr,  145  Nassau  Street.    1853. 

Some  time  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  praise  of  a  little  work  entitled  **Salander.**  We 
did  not  know  the  outhor  of  it,  for  it  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  we  felt  assured  that  so  practised  and  charm- 
ing a  writer  could  not  long  remain  in  the  dark.  Accor- 
dingly we  SCO  him  now  fairly  before  the  public  as  the  au- 
thor of  another  capital  piece  of  writing,  which  has  al- 
ready passed  to  a  second  edition. 

Mr.  Shelton*s  most  striking  quality  as  a  writer  is  a 
delicate  humor,  as  will  be  recognized,  we  think,  by  all 
who  read  the  playful  artkk  bo  hat  cootribatdl  to  tlM 
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prvsent  aunber  of  the  Messenger  od  Old  B^uskd^r», 
This  fattiBor  sparkles  everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  his 
s^le,  as  the  aoonlight  passes  shinuneriiig  over  the  rip- 
ples of  some  beautiful  mere.  The  Reeiar  of  8L  Bar' 
d0ipk'$  is  the  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  country  cler- 
gy maUi  not  kept  with  any  professional  design,  but  merely 
te  chronicle  the  petty  troubles  and  grievances  of  vica- 
rage, and  pleasantly  to  satirise  the  authors  of  them.  Mr. 
Shelton  has  executed  this  self-imposed  task  in  a  manner 
at  once  piquant  and  delightful,  causing  us  to  derive  from 
the  parson  something  of  the  same  amusement  afforded 
by  Cervantes'  Don,  though  never  for  a  moment  de- 
grading sacred  things  with  impertinent  or  irreverent  treat- 
nent. 


The  CmHfkU  Work*  of  Samubl  Tatlor  Colxridok. 
Vols.  I  and  II.  New  York  :  Harper  dt  Brothers.  1853. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  know  not  if  it  is  designed  under  the  general  title 
•tff  Coleridge*8  Complete  Works  to  publish  his  Dramatic 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  We  presume,  however,  that 
«uch  is  the  publishers*  intention.  If  so,  certainly  this 
series  of  volumes  will  be  one  of  great  value.  The  first 
two  now  before  us  contain  TlteAidt  to  Refleetion  and  Tlte 
Friend,  and  are  printed  in  excellent  style.  We  must  enter 
•our  protest  however,  against  the  red-edges,  il  la  brick-duet, 
which  though  well  adapted  to  some  of  Coleridge's  spec- 
ulations by  reason  of  its  being  the  German  (ashion,  is  in 
shocking  taste. 


JfR.  Broww's  Lbttxrs  to  a  Youhg  Man  about  Towb; 
with  Ao  Proeer  ami  other  Fapere.  By  W,  M.  Thaele- 
eraf.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  db  Company.  200 
Broadway.    1853. 

PvircH's  Prixx  Novelists,  Thb  Fat  Cortribittor  and 
Traybls  in  London.  8ame  author  and  publiehere, 
[From  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

These  little  books  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  very 
tiest  of  Thackeray's  minor  compositions.  Mr.  Brown 
the  Elder,  the  writer  of  the  letters,  is  a  most  excellent 
•old  gentleman,  the  real  and  only  original  "fogy"  (all 
others  counterfeit)  who  philosophizes  on  London  life  and 
habitudes  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  young  nephew, 
Robert  or  Bob  Brown.  Should  Bob — supposiug  him  to 
be  a  veritable  and  not  a  hypothetical  Bob — ^act  upon  the 
advice  given  him  by  his  worthy  uncle,  he  will  be  alto- 
gether a  better  man  and  finer  gentleman  that  nine  tenths  of 
ihe  fellows  he  meets  with  at  his  Club  or  "  in  Society." 
The  Elder  Brown's  code  of  ethics  is  indeed  based  upon 
that  selfishness  to  which  the  cynic  Rochefoucauld  de- 
clares all  our  actions  are  referable,  yet  let  the  code  be 
followed  and  we'll  be  sworn  the  man's  the  better  for  the 
practice. 

**  The  Prize  Novelists"  is  a  series  of  capital  imitations 
of  the  leading  English  writers  of  fiction.  D*Israeli,  we 
think,  it  hits  off  more  cleverly  than  any  of  them,  and  he 
oould  hardly  help  laughing  himself  at  that  famous  Isra- 
eUte,  Rafiiel  Mendoza,  of  such  financial  ability  and  such 


universal  accomplishment.  Of  the  **  other  pspen"  con- 
tained in  the  volume  not  the  least  pungent  si«  tbe  is- 
Bcriptions  for  the  sutues  of  the  Georges.  We  give  the 
last  of  the  four. 

Gboroius  Ultimus. 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  for  yooth 

To  avoid. 

He  never  acted  well  by  Man  or  Womao, 

And  was  as  fiilse  to  his  Mistress  as  to  his  Wiie. 

He  deserted  his  friends  and  his  Principles. 
He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  scarcely  spell ; 
But  he  had  some  Skill  in  Cutting  out  Coats, 
And  an  undeniable  Taste  for  Cookery. 
He  built  the  Palaces  of  Brighton  and  of  Bockinghsat, 
And  for  these  qualities  and  ProoA  of  Genias, 
An  admiring  Aristocracy 
Christened  him  the  **  First  Gentleman  in  Eanpe." 
Friends,  respect  the  Kino  whose  atatue  is  here 
And  the  generous  Aristocracy  who  admired  kiok 


A  DioBST  OF  THB  Laws,  Ccstoms,  Ma nnbbs,  km  Is- 

STITUTXONS  of  THB  AnCIBRT  AND  MODBRH  NaTIOVS. 

By  Thamae  Dew,  Late  President  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  New  York  :  D.  Appletos  d&  Com- 
pany, 200  Broadway.  1853.  [From  A.  Morro,  97 
Main  Street. 

There  is  a  degree  of  carelessness  displayed  in  the  title 
page  of  this  volume,  discreditable  to  somebody.  Tbt 
late  President  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  Thomu 
R.  Dew,  not  Thomas  Dew,  as  here  represented,  and  it  i) 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  posthumous  work  of  tbiaiUe 
and  dignity,  to  exhibit  so  gross  an  error. 

As  a  digest  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  for  ibeoM 
of  students,  this  volume  is  of  great  value.    Mr.  Dew  vu 
a  man  of  the  utmost  clearness  in  the  expression  of  bii 
thoughts,  and  great  skill  in  the  arrangement  and  clu^i* 
fication  of  his  subjects — qualities  which  are  made  to  show 
themselves  every  where  in  this  treatise.    We  believe  tbe 
labor  of  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  (aliboagb  the 
fact  is  no  where  stated,)  was  performed  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Washington,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  our  cououvr 
who  himself  contributed  some  of  the  more  modern  po^! 
tions  of  the  historical  summary.    Of  course  the  mAl 
has  been  well  done,  in  a  manner  alike  worthy  of  ibe  la* 
mented  author  and  bis  excellent  editor.    We  cordiallf 
commend  the  volume  to  the  public. 


D.  Apflbton  6l  Co's  Educatxoral  Boobj. 

Three  important  additions  to  this  unrivalled  Mfies 
school  and  college  text-books,  have  been  recently  oud< 
*'  Mulligan's  Grammatical  Construction  of  the  Eoglij 
Language."  Sewell's  History  of  Greece,'*  and  MissRi 
bins***  Guide  to  Knowledge.**  They  are  all  excelii 
manuals  adapted  to  instruct  in  important  branches  on 
simple  a  plan  as  is  compatible  with  thoroughneM. 
earnestly  advise  teachers  and  parents  to  examine 
adopt  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  note  the  beaui 
juvenile  books  issued  by  the  same  house  ;  among  tl 
a  tale  by  "  Aunt  Alice*'— is  illustrated  most  graceful 
It  is  caUed  **  Patient  Waiting  no  Loss." 
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MR.  CAXTON'S  REVIEW  OF 


them.* 


"MY  JfOVEL:'* 

'Tea,  my  father  did  preacli 
So  writeth  Nephi  the  son  of  L^hii  i^v^W  ^^c* 
ond  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Nephi,  as 
preserved  in  the  celebrated  gold  plates  trans- 
lated bj  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  known  as 
The  Book  of  Mormon.     So  too  might  write 
Pisistratus  Caxton,  Esq.,  of  his  own  less 
shadowy  progenitor.     Yea,  verily  the  ven- 
erable Austin  Caxton  did  preach  to  the  sup- 
posed compounder  of  this  most  attractive 
novel,  to  the  family  circle  which  clustered 
roand  its  cradle,  and  anxiously  watched  its 
development  and  growth,  and,  like  the  Greek 
Chorus,  to  which  the  Initial  Chapters  are  as- 
similated, he  preached  and  preaches  to  every 
one  that  will  listen,  to  eveiy  one  that  will 
read.    But  such  delicious  preaching  as  his  it 
is  rarely  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with ;  such 
kindly  insight  into  human  motives,  such  gen- 
erous chanty  for  human  frailties,  such  keen 
satire  for  vice,  such  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
virtue,  such  inspiring  encouragement  to  lofly 
thoughts  and  noble  actions,  such  delicate  but 
merciless  exposure  of  meanness  and  iniquity, 
are  not  often  combined  in  modem  sermons, 
and  need  not  be  sought  at  any  rate  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.     Delightful  as  '  My  Novel' 
is  throughout,  the  most  charming  parts  are 
those  Initial  Chapters  in  which  Austin  Cax- 
ton pours  out  his  genial  but  pedantic  wisdom, 
and  leads  as  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace,  scattering  flowers  over  the  path  at 
every  step  that  he  takes.     To  these  we  looked 
forward  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with 
anfadiiig  interest,  and  to  them  we  now  look 
back  with  melancholy  but  grateful  regret, 
sad  to  think  that  the  music  of  the  old  man's 
eloquent  tongue  is  hushed,  now  that  his  dear 
anachronism  has  supplied  by  the  labours  of 

*  Mt  NoTKt ;  OR  VjIKICTIEJI  15  ENGLISH  LlFZ.     By 

Sir  B.  Bmheer  L^ftton,  Author  of  *  The  Coxtons,*  d&c. 
New  York :  Harper  dt  Brothen,  Publithen.    1852—3. 
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his  genius  that  deficit  in  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  family  estate,  occasioned  by  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  pleasant  com- 
panion of  two  years,  the  winning  instructor 
is  now  silent,  and  we  are  left  to  profit^y  his  * 
precepts — ^and  mourn  the  intermission  or  ces« 
sation  of  his  sermons. 

If  Mr.  Caxton,  Senior,  after  presiding  over 
the  appendix  which  closes  this  Epopee,  like 
the  concluding  chorus  of  an  iEschylean  Trag- 
edy, had  recalled  his  thoughts  from  the  sat- 
isfaction occasioned  by  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  son's  task,  and  the  almost 
equally  grateful  contemplation  of  the  repair 
of  his  son's  revenues,  to  estimate  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  the  production,  to  which 
he  had  stood  as  sponsor  or  endorser — ^nay, 
monitor  rather,  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
progress,  we  should  have  listened  to  his  ver- 
dict and  its  reasons  with  infinitely  greater 
pleasure  than  we  can  expect  to  afibrd  to  any 
by  our  harsher,  drier,  and  less  welcome  crit- 
icism. If  he  called  his  family  together  round 
the  old-fashioned  tea-table,  or  round  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  to  listen  to  his  last  words,  ere 
his  son's  bantling  was  severed  for  ever  from 
his  sagacious  admonitions,  we  might  have 
been  silent — though  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  the 
pen  of  one  infected  with  the  itch  of  scrib- 
bling. We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  as- 
pect of  the  little  household  at  this  criticaf 
juncture — the  faces  of  all  of  them  lit  up  with 
a  smile  but  mingled  with  such  other  diversi- 
ties of  expression, — Pisistratus,  with  his  arms 
folded,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  casting 
furtive  glances  of  pride  on  the  group  around 
him — ^but  every  now  and  then  inviting  a  pout 
to  his  lips  and  pishing  in  his  heart,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  unreasonable  and  misplaced 
severity  of  his  father, '  in  bringing  up  his 
*  Novel'  to  judgment,  after  its  destiny  is  set- 
tled for  weal  or  for  woe,  and  its  triumph 
fondly  believed  to  be  completely  assured : 
Blanche,  with  her  hands  clasped  on  the  shoul- 
der of  her  husband,  half  amused  as  she  thinks 
of  the  impending  criticism,  half  distressed 
as  she  notices  her  lord's  annoyance :  the 
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good  humoured  grandmother  has  laid  down  Fortunio*s,  into  which  you  have  only  to  put 
the  haby  fro4ci(H[l  taken  up  the  bahy I  which  your  hand,  and  draw  forth  what  coin  you 
ought  to  have  bifii  in  bed  long  ago,  and  she !  may  desire.  It  fails  not,  neither  does  it 
endeavours  to  hush  its  cries  that  it  may  not  |  shrink.  Mr.  Squills'  Bailway  Shares,  his 
disturb  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  meditated  preferredbonds,  his  multifarious  investments, 
address.  Uncle  Roland  is  a  little  uneasy,  rise  and  fall  in  the  market — ^to-day  the  mer- 
but  he  sits  bolt  upright  in  his  chair  with  mil-  cury  is  at  boiling  point,  to-morrow  below 


itary  precision,  resigns  himself  to  his  fate, 
but  thinks  that  too  much  has  been  said  about 


zero :  and  they  fluctuate  so  amongst  them- 
selves that  he  can  never  tell  the  tempera- 


M'y  Novel'  already.     Mr.  Squills,  for  thciture  oC  his  blood  by  feeling  his  pulse"— 
*  good  #nan  could  not  be  spared  from  this  last       Mr.  SdHtLS.     "  Pulse — ^pulse,  Sir :  quite 
family  re-union — Mr.  Squills    twitches  his  regula^Xiooth,  even,  not  too  fuU^-natiiral 
hands  and  fingers  the  caps  of  his  knees,  heat-^^)d  beat*     I  don't  know  what  you 


thinking  about  the  craniologtcal  bumps  of 
every  one  but  himself;  but  there  is  the  spar- 
kle of  vivacity  in  his  eyes  as  he  remembers 
how  railway  shares  have  gone  up  since  '  My 
Novel'  was  commenced.  Oh !  for  Uncle 
Jack  at  this  last  hour,  but  he  is  far  away  in 
Australia,  searching  for  gold,  and  meditating 
a  grand  combined  anti-monopoly  gold  col- 
lecting and  refining  Joint  Stock  Company — 
shares  moderate,  profits  a  few  thousand  per 
cent.  Over  all  the  family  there  is  obviously 
an  air  of  constraint;  Mr.  Caxton  himself 
being  the  only  person  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
He  has  been  gathering  from  a  huge  pile  of 
cumbrous  and  antiquated  books  some  new 
illustrations  to  add  to  his  History  of  Human 
Error ;  and,  as  he  closes  the  last  folio  over 
which  he  had  been  poring  for  the  half-hour 
past,  and  sees  that  his  little  audience  are  all 
assembled,  there  is  a  good-humored  sparkle 
in  his  eye  and  a  pleasant  irony  in  the  play  of 
his  lip,  as  he  thus  begins : 

Mr.  Caxton.  "  My  son,  Pisistratus,  you 
liave  done  well— ^although  you  might  have 
done  better,  no  doubt*  But  how  far  prefera- 
ble these  labours  of  the  mind,  which  have 
kindled  your  feelings,  interested  your  whole 
household,  even  down  to  the  baby  who  pro- 
claims your  success  in  its  newer  and  gaudier 
dress,  and  filled  your  pockets-^iow  much 
more  grateful,  aye,  and  useful  too,  this  oc<» 
cupation  of  your  leisure  hours,  than  the  moan- 
ing and  grumbling,  and  repining  with  which 
you  vainly  regretted  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  times.  A  change  in  the  direction  of 
your  thoughts,  a  diversion  of  your  energies 
into  new  channels  has  brought  back  hope  to 
your  bosom,  and  sunshine  to  the  world.  You 
care  but  little  now  for  corn  laws  and  crops. 
You  have  found  a  magic  purse,  like  that  of 


mean,  Sir!'* 

Mr.  Caxton,  (not  heeding  the  interrup' 
Hon.)  "  But  you  have  found  the  veins  of 
true  gold,  which  are  never  exhausted.  You 
have  grasped  Australia  and  California,  and 
encompassed  them  round  with  your  own  ap- 
prehension. Nor  have  you  merely  seized 
the  Golden  Lands,  but  you  have  brought  back 
the  Golden  Age  to  gladden  them — you  haTC 
appropriated  the  saffron  bag.  You  eat  with 
contentment,  you  lie  down  in  happiness  and 
hope.  If  the  rust  takes  your  wheat,  or  tiie 
barley  is  beat  down  by  rains— the  farmer's 
afflictions,  which  the  Venusian  Poet  has 
sung — in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  and  the 
sullenness  of  others,  you  have  only  to  stretch 
forth  your  hand  again,  and  pluck  another 
bough  from  the  golden  tree  to  guide  you 
through  the  gloom.  It  is  the  oracle  of  the 
Cumoean  Sibyl — whose  name  and  attributes, 
as  you  well  know,  indicate  the  advice  of  Ju- 
piter : 


^primo  avulfto,  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus :  et  simili  froodciicit  virga  mcuUoy 

which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth,  that  thcl 
success  of  your  first  novel,  ensures  a  golden; 
crop  for  all  that  you  may  pluck  in  future  fronil 
the  parent  tree."  ' 

Blanche  looks  pleased,  she  scarcely  know^ 
why,  but  with  woman's  instinct  feels  thai 
there  is  something  in  the  old  gentleman'^ 
language  to  be  pleased  at :  Pisistratus  smile?! 
then  knits  his  brows,  and  appears  perplex^ 
ed  :— and  asks,  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  criticism  of  *  My  Novel,| 
for  which  I  thought  you  had  summoned  us/! 

Mr.  Caxton.  "  *  Festina  lerUe^  :  a  quid 
hound  w^ill  often  overrun  the  scent.  Yo^ 
may  yet  discover  the  true  bearing  of  thii 
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preamble,  for  its  detection  will  need  no  De- 
lian  diver,  as  the  scholiast  David  tells  us 
was  said  to  be  requisite  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pkilosophumena,  or  philosophical 
positions  of  that  dry  but  weeping  sage,  He- 
raclitas.  Tou  have  shown,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  *  Your  Novel/  not  mine,  my 
son,  that  change  gives  contentment,  mental 
health,  and  renewed  energy — so  true  is  the 
vulgar  proverb,  which  seems  bul^  the  A  from 
the  Orestes  of  Euripides;  that^yariety  is 
the  spice  of  life.'  But  besides  furnishing 
your  life  with  the  seasoning,  it  has  materi- 
ally augmented  its  instruments,  and  given 
you  a  surer  string  to  your  bow  than  your 
crops,  and  one  less  oljectionable  than  any  of 
those  employed  by  that  enigmatical  Panurge, 
who  is  reported  by  Rabelais  or  Alcofribas 
Kasier,  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  to 
have  had  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  modes 
of  making  money,  the  most  honest  of  which 
was  by  way  of  petty  larceny." 

Uncle  Rouind.  <'  He  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  gallows,  if  I  bad  the  execution  of 
the  laws." 

"  To  Botany  Bay,"  said  Mr.  Squills,  who 
was  thinking  of  Uncle  Jack. 

"  Shocking,"  cried  my  Mother. 

How  could  any  one  compare  Pisistratus  to 
Panuige,  thought  Blanche,  and  she  pouted 
her  pretty  lipc. 

Mr.  Caxtok-  "  '  Euphemeiie  !  Faveie  linr 
fpasT  restrain  your  tongues ;  or  you  will  dis- 
turb Camarina,  which  I  have  no  design  to 
do.  But  while  replenishing  your  own  wan- 
ing treasury,  my  dear  anachronism,  you  have 
fixed  your  thoughts  so  intently  on  your  own 
profits,  that  you  have  carried  the  same  spirit 
ioto  the  whole  tenor  of  your  novel.  We  see 
the  beauties  of  nature  less  by  the  golden  ra- 
diance of  the  sun  than  by  the  illumination 
o(  our  own  minds :  we  interpret  the  wonder- 
ful varieties  of  life  less  by  the  light  of  know- 
ledge which  poars  in  from  without,  than  by 
the  light  of  sentiment  which  streams  out 
frmn  within : 

That^M  nothing  good  or  bail,  but  tbinkoig  makes  it  so. 

Thus,  yon  have  taken  the  anticipated  mea- 
sure of  your  own  success,  as  the  type  of 
that  comno^ia  from  which  you  scatter  re- 
wards to  your  favorite  actors.  They  all  grow 
nch,  and  acquire  worldly  distinction,  power, 


and  honours.     From  Leo^|d  Fairfield  up  to 
Lord  L'Fstrange,  and  RicolRcca,  the  crown- 
ing triumphs  which  you  alsign  to  a  well- 
spent  life  are  merely  worldly  advantages. 
Even  Parson  Dale  plays  for  his  winnings  at 
whist.    And  the  castigation  which  you  re- 
serve for  the  guilty  is  the  rod  stripped  of  its 
golden  leaves.     Leonard  Fairfield  grasps  the 
glittering  branch  twined  with  laurel,  Randal 
Leslie,  the  bare  twig.     Homer  tells  us,"  and 
here  Mr.  Caxton  elevated  both  his  head  and 
his  voice,  *^  that  the  heathen  Jupiter  had  two 
huge  urns  standing  by  his  side,  from  the  one 
of  which  he  dispensed  blessings  to  the  sons 
of  men,  and  out  of  the  other  the  multitudi- 
nous variety  of  curses :  but  you,  my  son, 
have  only  a  huge  money  bag,  an  ideal  am- 
plification of  that  which  you  anticipated  as 
the  prize  of  your  own  labours,  out  of  which 
you  pay  liberally  the  current  coin  of  a  sha- 
dowy world  to  your  faithful  servants,  and 
bitterly  refuse  payment  to  that  keen  but  un- 
lucky knave  on  whom  all  the  vials  of  your 
wrath  are  concentrated.     This  is  hardly  a 
true  or  Christian  view  of  that  world  of  men, 
whose  heavenly  ruler  sends  down  his  rains 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.    Would  you  re- 
cognize the  canon,  which,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  BarcHi  Levy  you  explicitly  disclaim,  that 
worldly  success  and  pecuniary  emoluments 
are  the  sole  or  the  principal  prizes  offered 
for  rectitude,  or  the  test  of  a  well-spent  life  ? 
You  have  experienced  yourself  the  content- 
ment which  springs  from  well-directed  ener- 
gies, independent  of  the  gain :  is  it  not  a  no- 
bler enjoyment— ^nd  a  nobler  lesson  to  teach 
that  the  recompense  of  virtue  is  derived  from 
the  virtuous  mind  and  the  rapture  of  virtu- 
ous action,  in  the  midst  of  all  '  the  stings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune' — ^and  with- 
out regard  to  the  lafger  distribution  of  worldly 
honour  and  pecuniary  gains  to  the  vicious, 
the  scheming  and  the  ignoble  ?   Do  you  picture 
to  yourself  the  pure  man  and  the  one  of  unsha- 
ken constancy  in  right — *  Integer  vitas  aeelerie^ 
quepurae,'  or  ^JEqwun  tenacis  prcpositi  tn- 
n«?i' — ^would  you  represent  either  of  these 
as  gaining  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  or  a  ducal  title,  with  unbounded  rev- 
enues, as  the  results  of  his  virtues?    You 
destroy  the  temper  and  the  spring  of  integ- 
rity—you eradicate  the  only  efficacious  in- 
ducements to  unfaltering  virtue,  when  you 
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substitute  thes^^litteriog  baubles  for  tbe 
abundant  treasuRb  which  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  confidence  of  right.  Moreover, 
amid  all  the  Varieties  of  English  or  other 
Life,  the  example,  real  or  ideal,  which  is  most 
needed  in  this  age,  is  the  career  of  one  who 
is  contented  with  poverty,  who  cultivates  his 
moral  affections  and*  the  love  of  right  with 
no  ulterior  aims  but  to  do  his  duty  to  God, 
his  neighbour  and  himself,  and  who  strength- 
ens and  enriches  his  intellect  but  for  the  bet- 
ter service  of  noble  intentions,  and  the  lar- 
ger contemplation  of  God  and  his  wondrous 


instructions  are  often  spoken  of,  but  whose 
poetical  merits  are  less  remembered : 

Corporin  et  causa  pasoendi. 

This  is  from  Priscian's  Panegyric  of  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius,  and  was  probably  suggest- 
ed by  the  well  known  line 

£t  propter  num  Tirendi  perdera  caoMs. 

It  is  true,  Aat,  in  like  manner,  the  Preacher 
saith  '  AH  a  man's  labour  is  for  his  mouth/ 
but  if  you  expended  your  own  labour  in 
;  providing  for  your  mouth,  and  our  mouths 


works.     In  that  picture  of  the  domestic  life  too  we  will  take  care  to  remember,  you  might 


and  fortunes  of  the  Caxton  Family,  which 
has  been  published  by  some  skilful  and  in- 
veterate scribbler,  and  in  which  the  privacy 
of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Caxtons 
has  been  betrayed  to  the  curious  gaze  of  the 


have  permitted  the  puppets,  which  were 
moved  by  wires  held  in  your  own  hand,  to 
act  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  tempt  our 
thoughts  to  a  loftier  sphere." 

PisiSTRATUS.     "  But,  Sir,  have  not  your 


public,  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  to  the  |  own  quotations  furnished  my  defence  already, 
lofty  and  unselfish  motives  by  which  you  Solomon,  and  Priscian,  and  Virgil,  seem  a 
were  tempted  to  your  Australian  exile — (if  strong  array  of  defenders :  and  are  we  not 


you  had  remained  longer  you  might  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  prevalent  taste  for 
gold — awri  aacra  fafnes,)^-'taid  I  myself  have 
been  grievously  caricatured,  though  that  mat- 
ters little  as  the  duck  and  the  carp  take  their 
food  from  my  hands  as  before.  But  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  in  your  temporary  migra- 
tion to  the  antipodes,  the  motive,  by  which 
you  were  governed,  was  the  desire  of  min- 
istering to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
your  family,  not  the  mere  design  of  acqui- 
ring fortune  for  yourself.  A  memorable  con- 
t^porary  has  so  keenly  felt  the  selfish, 
greedy,  avaricious  temper  of  the  times,  that 
he  has  made  the  maxim  '  to  live  for  others/ 
*  Vivre  pour  autrui,'  the  motto  of  his  philoso- 
phy :-— and  though  he  loses  himself  in  the 
devious  labyrinths  of  an  imagination  at  once 
credulous  and  sceptical,  and  adds  a  notable 
instance  of  enlightened  delusion,  to  which  I 
must  not  forget  to  devote  a  long  chapter  in 
my  History  of  Human  Error,  he  might  at 
least  have  warned  you  that  the  particular 
variety  required  amid  all  the  Varieties  of  mod- 
em life  is  the  example  of  one  who  does  not 
possess,  and  rises  superior  to  the  objects  of 
worldly  temptation.  The  inspiration  of  the 
large  majority  of  your  actors  might,  by  giv- 
ing a  liberal  extension  to  the  meaning,  be 
almost  summed  up  in  a  line  from  a  writer  in 
the  bad  age  of  Justinian,  whose  grammatical 


told  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  '  that  tbe 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ?'  '* 

Mr.  Caxton.  ''Unquestionably,  and  I 
complain  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  evil  here. 
It  is  that  this  love  of  money  is  made  tbe 
main-spring  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
actions  represented,  and  that  the  reward  and 
the  punishment  are  both  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  this  lust  of  gain.  But  the  thesis 
you  attribute  to  St.  Paul,  however  sanctioned 
by  his  adoption,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Greek 
Poets,  like  so  many  other  remarks  of  his,  for 
St.  Paul  was  both  scholar  and  gentleman. 
This  is  a  verse  from  Phocylides :  you  may 
find  the  sentiment  in  Longinus :  it  is  even 
mingled  by  Claudian  with  his  praises  of  Ste- 
licho. 

Ac  priroam  sceleruin  matram,  quff,  aemper  habendo 
Plus  sitiena,  patulia  rimatur  faucibua  aumniy 
Tendis  Avaritiam. 

And  here,  let  me  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  highly 
complimented  by  your  acknowledgment  ofi 
my  assistance  in  getting  up  your  seconds 
hand  learning — assistance  which  would  never 
have  been  granted  if  I  had  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  exposed  to  bring  your  fa- 
ther's  gray  hairs  into  derision — and  which  I 
suspect  you  plundered  for  yourself  princi^ 
pally  from  my  notes  and  the  margins  of  mi^ 
books,  without  understanding  the  bearing  oi 
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value  of  the  treasures  you  stole.  Our 
{  are  sad  dogs  in  this  age,  Pisistratus : 
you  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  such  su- 
ficial  scholarship,  when  I  wished  to  give 
learning  an  airing,  like  the  dandy  lawyer 
Rome  displaying  his  amethyst  ring — (you 
y  read  the  story  in  Juvenal)— do  you 
ak  I  would  blunder  like  you,  and  give  only 
inferior  examples  omitting  the  superior 
1  most  important  ?  I  much  suspect  there 
ledantry  in  such  cheap,  inaccurate,  sec- 

I  hand  learning  as  runs  through  your 
tvel,  and  that  pedantry  you  would  attri- 
te  to  me.  Proh  Pudor  !  Pisistratus,  such 
)erficial  erudition  it  would  not  become  my 
ise  of  propriety  to  display  and  its  parade 
lold  shock  my  modesty." 

Dncle  Roland,  (seriously.)  "For  all 
EWorld,  brother  Austin,  I  see  no  differ- 
ce  between  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
•nish,  and  German  tags  of  learning  and 
or  own.  They  all  sound  alike  and  are 
QtUy  unintelligible  to  me." 
Mrs.  Caxton.  "Indeed,  Mr.  Caxton, 
listratus  did  his  best,  I  suppose." 
BuNCHE.  "  The  musty,  fusty  old  things, 
vender  they  cannot  let  the  dead  languages 
t still  in  their  graves.  There's  no  sense  in 
em  any  how.  I  can  never  make  out  what 
sple  mean  when  they  quote  Latin  and 
reek.  And  it's  so  unsocial.  But  there 
Mt  be  something  fine  in  them  which  I 
int  tee,  or  Pisistratus  would  not  use  them — 
srinps  he  only  does,  to  please  his  father." 
Pisistratus,  (who  had  paid  no  attention 
the  later  remarks  of  his  father  or  to  this 
f*pby.)     "  I  do  not  think  that  the  motives 

*  the  actOTs  turn  exclusively  on  the  desire 
^  gain,  though  much  of  the  machinery  does. 

▼u  not  gain  that  tempted  Egerton  to  be- 
7  his  friend  and  marry  Nora  Avenel :  it 
IS  not  gain  that  led  Leonard  Fairfield  to 
oadon  and  made  him  abandon  his  Uncle's 
Mue,  or  remain  faithful  to  Helen  Digby  :  it 

II  the  very  reverse  of  any  such  greed  that 
utw  Helen  into  Leonard's  arms ;  it  was  not 
le  hope  of  money  that  attracted  Harley 
Estrange  to  Violante,  or  Violante  to  Har- 
f ;  that  inspired  the  generous  magnanimity 
Biccabocca  to  a  detestable  traitor;  that 

pilated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hazeldean,  or 

•  soQ  Frank ;  or  sustained  the  generosity 
Egerton  to  Randal  Leslie.    True,  the  ma- 


chinery turns  on  worldly  hoiours  and  pecu- 
niary considerations.  But  ine  springs  of  hu- 
man action  are  now  almost  reduced  to  these 
alone,  and  I  proposed  to  depict  men  as  they 
were,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  actual  varie- 
ties of  English  life,  not  to  draw  them  as 
they  ought  to  be,  or  to  paint  an  ideal  Elysi- 
um .  I  leave  that  amusing  recreation  to  Com- 
munists, and  Socialists,  and  Owenites,  and 
Chartists ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  pha- 
lanxes, and  parallelograms,  and  Icarias,  ex- 
cept to  shun,  distrust  and  abhor  them." 

Mr.  Squills.  '*  Well  said !  Pisistratus ! 
and  I  believe  you  are  right.  Your  father  is 
not  satisfied  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
look  at  their  bright  side  ;  but  he  wants  some- 
thing better,  which  shall  have  a  new  side  of 
his  own  gilding.  He  forgets  that  the  protu- 
berances in  Randal  Leslie's  head,  and  the 
craniological  developments  in  the  skulls  of  all 
the  others,  prevented" — 

Mr.  Caxton.  *'  Distingue.  Discrimina- 
tion should  precede  judgment.  You  are 
welcome  to  employ  any  machinery  and  sup- 
pose any  motives  you  please ;  but  observe 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  plot  of  this 
novel  has  been  managed  leaves  behind  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  natural  affini- 
ty, some  appropriate  attraction  between  vir- 
tuous action  and  worldly  success.  La  Bru- 
yere  says  a  book  must  be  estimated  by  the 
feeling  it  leaves  behind ;  now,  your  Novel, 
leaves  behind  the  uneasy  feeling  that  wealth 
and  distinction  are  the  suitable  if  not  the 
sufficient  rewards  of  integrity.  It  is  not  tfie 
plot  which  need  be  altered,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  the  plot  is  conceived  and  executed. 
To  my  mind,  the  Italian  exile  is  a  nobler 
spectacle  as  the  poor  Dr.  Riccabocca,  shrewd- 
ly suspected  of  being  a  mountebank  by  Mr. 
Hazeldean,  in  the  Casino,  with  his  cherished 
child  and  faithful  Giacomo,  than  the  Prince 
di  Montelcone  and  Duca  di  Serrano,  with 
the  largest  heritage  of  an  Italian  noble.  And 
Leonard  Fairfield  is  more  worthy  of  our  res- 
pect at  the  village  school,  struggling  against 
difficulties,  than  as  the  acknowledged  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Audley  Egerton. 

Stemmata  quid  faciunt  T 

Shall  fiction  present  us  with  no  characters 
worthy  of  admiration,  no  reflection  of  heav- 
enly glories,  but  they  must  straightway  be 
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eclipsed  by  a  coronet,  and  lose  themselves 
in  the  glare  of  \^alth  and  the  splendour  of 
noble  lineage  ?  Is  not  this  toadying  to  the 
beggarly  idolatries  of  the  times  ? 

**  The  controversy  now  happily  terminated, 
between  your  Uncle  Roland  and  myself,  and 
laid  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  witchery  of  a  fair 
lady's  hand/'  and  Mr.  Caxton  bowed  with 
great  gallantry  to  Blanche,  who  blushed  as 
if  she  were  a  bride  in  her  honey-raoon,  "  such 
a  controversy  might  be  entertained  between 
the  soldier  who  was  nerved  to  heroism  by 
emulation  of  a  supposed  ancestry  who  had 
fought  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
for  'merrie  England'  at  Agincourt,  and 
Crecy,  and  Poitiers,  and  the  retired  scholar 
who  enlivened  his  peaceful  studies  by  the 
recollection  of  the  literary  emprize  of  his 
progenitors,  but  rank  and  fortune,  noble 
blood  and  fictitious  honours  are  not  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  youth  of  this  day,  as  if  they 
had  any  necessary  connection  with  the  true 
merit  which  always  courts  the  shade.  I  can 
scarcely  forgive  you  for  beguiling  Dr.  Ric- 
cabocca  from  his  retirement  to  place  him  at 
the  summit  of  worldly  pomp.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  occasion  for  it :  as  a  more  modest  resto- 
ration might  have  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  your  plot,  and  left  the  sterling  ore  of  his 
character  more  noticeable  from  the  absence 
of  artificial  gilding-—" 

PiaiSTRATUS.  "  It  was  necessary  to  exhibit 
him  as  the  Duke  di  Serrano  to  account  for 
the  friendship  of  L'Estrange,  the  stratagems 
of  Peschiera,  the  courtship  of  Violante  by 
Randal  Leslie,  and  the  offers  extended  to 
bribe  that  young  serpent  by  Baron  Levy. 
The  whole  plot  would  have  been  destroyed 
if  no  more  brilliant  butterfly  were  destined 
to  emerge  from  the  Chrysalis  of  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca — and  then  Violante,  the  queenly,  im- 
passioned, lofty  daughter  of  a  line  of  princes 
might  have  vainly  <  wasted  her  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.'  ** 

Mr.  Caxton.  "  Your  plot  is,  indeed,  most 
admirable,  if  intricacy,  and  the  dexterous 
entanglement  of  threads,  to  be  afterwards 
disentangled,  is  more  entitled  to  our  admi- 
ration than  simplicity.  Horace  thought  dif- 
ferently: but  his  notions  probably  appear 
antiquated  to  the  youth  now  treading  on  our 
heels.  But  as  for  Peschiera  he  is  certainly 
de  ircp;  just  as  Satan  was  with  Adam  and 


Eve  in  Paradise :  we  could  have  done  better 
without  him:  he  jars  upon  our  feelings;  he 
disturbs  Camarina,  and  stirs  up  all  its  nox- 
ious vapours,  and  that  unwholesome  pool  is 
not  easily  quieted.  His  atrocities  might 
have  been  well  left  behind  the  scenes,  like 
Medea's  murder  of  her  children :  there  was 
no  need  that  they  should  be  introduced, 
*  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,*  We  should  then 
have  escaped  the  melodramatic  peryfeteia  or 
conclusion :  we  should  also  have  been  spared 
that  theatrical  imitation  of  the  gloomy  de- 
vices of  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe  School,  the  cap- 
ture and  rescue  of  Violante ;  and  I  know  not 
that  anything  would  have  been  lost  which 
could  not  have  been  naturally  and  more  suit- 
ably effected  by  simpler  means. 

'*If  Lord  L'Estrange  were  the  gentleman 
and  the  man  that  you  have  represented  him 
to  be,  the  Italian  Dukedom  could  have  had 
no  influence  in  determining  his  friendship 
for  Riccabocca,  or  his  choice  of  Violante. 
And  yet  I  think  she  might  well  have  selected 
a  younger  p<srti  for  herself.  But  poor  girl, 
as  Riccabocca  said,  whom  had  she  seen  to 
tempt  her  heart  ?  And  since  Miss  Treva- 
nion  rejected  you  and  united  herself  to  the 
Earl  of  Castleton,  you  seem  to  think  that 
old  beaux  are  the  only  proper  matches  for 
young  belles." 

Pisistratus  conjured  up  a  faint  smile  hat 
bit  his  lips :  Blanche  blushed,  fidgetted  and 
turned  with  a  fond  pride  and  compassion  to- 
wards her  husband's  face. 

Mr.  Caxton,  (without  stopping.)  "'A 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire ;'  you  have  been 
warned  by  your  own  experience,  and  merci- 
fully protect  the  tender  hearts  of  your  im- 
aginary proteges.  But  I  think  no  great  in- 
jury would  have  been  done  to  your  plot  if 
the  young  '  Signorina'  had  been  allowed  a 
larger  freedom  of  choice,  and  had  been  con- 
signed over  to  a  more  ardent  or  at  least  a 
more  juvenile  admirer. 

"And  now  for  Mr.  Randal  Leslie — thd 
hopeful  representative  of  a  large  class :  *  ^to^ 
nulla  ex  konesto  spes  est,'  as  the  sagest  of  all 
historians,  and  the  true  precursor  of  Ricca^ 
bocca's  Machiavelli,  Caius  Cornelius  Tacli 
tus  pointedly  describes  them.  The  bribei 
offered  to  that  ingenious  young  gentlema^ 
are  disproportionately  large :  they  might  hav 
tempted  a  nature  of  less  unleavened  evil 
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ihtj  may  seem  to  many  '  who  are  not  all 
etil'  themselves  to  furnish  some  excuse  for 
the  infamy  of  his  conduct :  the  crime  is  di- 
minished in  appearance  by  the  very  ampli- 
tude of  the  instruments  used  to  seduce  into 
its  commission.     Did  not  Julius  Caesar  say 
that  the  prize  of  a  crown  justified  the  crime 
by  which  it  was  won  ? — a  dictum  borrowed 
firom  Euripides  and  the    Athenian    stage, 
where  it  became  almost  a  common  place. 
Did  not  Audley  £gerton  himself  yield  to 
slighter  temptations? — at  least  slighter  in 
general  estimation.    No ;  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  such  magnificent  bribes  to  betray 
the  nature  of  Randal  Leslie,  which  was  prone 
through  instinct  and  through  education  to  all 
treachery.     The  error  is  not  harmless:  all 
thit  exceeds  the  necessary  inducement  to 
sin,  throws  its  weight  into  the  opposite  scale 
of  the  balance,  and  lends  redemption  to  vil- 
lainy.   The  chance  of  the  Hazeldean  inheri- 
tance alone,  or  the  malice  generated  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  unwarranted  hopes 
£rom  £gerton»  would  have  sufficed  to  set  in 
motion  the  deceitful  energies  of  RandaFs 
nature.    And  observe,  that  Randal  is  thus 
forced  into  an  unnatural,  if  only  transient, 
equality  with  his  seniors.  Levy,  Peschiera, 
Audley,  Harley,  Riccabocca,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
zeldean«  which  vitiates  the  keeping  and  the 
coloring  of  the   romance.    No;  Peschiera 
and  his  intrigues  were  better  omitted.  ^  JVec 
dene  iniereii/  &c.,  and  I  suppose  what  was 
applicable  to  a  heathen  god  is  equally  appro- 
priate to  a  modem  devil*     You  would  have 
done  better  without  him*     Violante  might 
have  been  wooed  and  won  by  a  younger 
suitor :  Randal  might  have  been  lured  on  by 
those  ordinary  temptations  which  every  day 
presents  to  cunning,  scheming,  and  unprin- 
cipled natures :  Frank  Hazeldean  might  have 
found  an  equally  expensive  and  more  effica- 
cious Beatrice  in  an  opera-dancer ;  and  we 
might  have  been  saved  from   an  episode, 
nrhich,  however  skilfully  intertwined  with 
the  main  plot,  produces  discord  in  the  midst 
of  harmony." 

Blanche  and  Mrs.  Caxton,  however,  came 
to  the  rescue ;  they  both  pleaded  in  favor  of 
the  dear,  good  Lord  L' Estrange,  and  de- 
clared that  no  one  else  was  fit  for  that  superb 
creation,  Violante.  Uncle  Roland  thought 
an  unu&oal  temptation  was  requisite  to  coun- 


terbalance the  remarkable  inducements  to 
right  conduct  in  that  clear-headed  intellec- 
tual spider,  full  of  webs  and  poison,  Randal 
Leslie;  and  Mr.  Squills  opined  that  the 
phrenological  developments  in  Peschiera 
were  too  remarkable  to  sufiTer  the  excision  of 
his  character  from  the  plot :  and  all  of  them 
took  under  their  protection  Beatrice  di  Negra, 
with  her  angel  wings  trailing  in  the  mire  of 
earthly  corruption,  and  her  noble  nature  sul- 
lied, degraded  and  often  paralysed  by  the 
artful  treacheries  of  a  brother  whom  she 
loved,  and  the  violence  ^of  passions  which 
she  could  not  control. 

PisiSTRATUS.  *'  Nothing  in  the  novel  seems 
to  please  you,  sir ;  yet  it  was  by  your  sug* 
gestion  I  undertook  it.  Other  people  judge 
difierently,  if  I  may  draw  an  inference  from 
its  success.  If  it  has  all  these  faults  which 
you  enumerate  why  did  you  permit  it  to  go 
forth  like  a  scape-goat  and  as  the  instrument 
of  my  disgrace  and  your  displeasure  ?  You 
were  present  during  its  construction,  and 
took  pu-t  in  those  discussions  which  I  was 
proud  to  preserve  as  introductions  to  the  sev- 
eral books.  Why  did  you  not  intimate  your 
objections  then,  when  there  was  a  chance  to 
correct  or  avoid  my  grievous  offences  ?  But 
you  have  been  so  long  engaged  on  your  in- 
terminable History  of  Human  Error,  which 
will  not  pay  the  printers,  and  which  not  more 
than  a  dozen  persons  would  read  after  it  was 
printed,  that  you  cannot  conceive  of  any 
thing  except  as  furnishing  materials  for  your 
endless  addenda. 

''Hush!  hush,''  said  Blanche,  ''your  fa- 
ther intends  his  criticism  in  all  kindness,  and 
he  will  yet  do  justice  to  your  genius." 

Mr.  Caxton.  "  Yes !  to  his  genius.  There 
is  a  prodigality  of  invention,  a  profusion  of 
genius  which,  like  rich  and  uncultivated  soils 
is  more  apt  to  produce  a  luxuriance  of  weeds, 
than  a  clean  and  available  crop.  And  if,  my 
son,  you  had  read  my  History  of  Human 
Error,  which  you  affect  to  despise,  but  which 
I  do  not  forget  that  you  earnestly  labored  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate,  you  might  then  have 
learnt  how  many  men  of  the  highest  genius 
had  failed  in  the  attainment  of  the  excel- 
lence qf  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  capable  from  the  very  excess  of  their 
genius  and  the  absence  of  its  sober  disci- 
pline.    In  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  history, 
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in  romancei  in  science,  in  all  the  walks  of 
literature  and  all  the  realms  of  art,  genius 
has  destroyed  more  hopes  than  it  has  ever 
justified.  Did  not  Isocrates  say  that  Ephorus 
required  the  bridle,  while  Theopompus  need- 
ed the  spur  ?  Just  look  over  the  Index  to  the 
History  of  Human  Error,  which  I  have 
drawn  up,  while  you  have  been  writing  your 
novel,  and  you  will  not  complain  of  the  pau- 
city of  examples.  But,  if  genius  fails  from 
want  of  direction,  it  fails  less  obviously,  but 
scarcely  less  seriously  from  misdirections. 
Those  very  socialists  whom  you  just  now 
very  properly  disclaimed  belief  in,  don't  want 
genius.  They  have  ample  information,  great 
practical  acuteness,  wonderful  ingenuity,  a 
vigorous  reach  of  thought,  and  an  originality 
of  genius  at  times  which  would  enrich  a  hun- 
dred more  sedate  authors,  yet  they  merit  the 
disregard  even  of  a  farmer  and  novel-writer 
like  yourself.  Genius !  you  have  plenty  of 
it !  even  too  much  of  it :  as  you  have  still 
too  much  metaphysical  analysis,  and  a  most 
inartistic  habit  of  laying  bare  your  whole 
machinery.  You  carry  your  entire  audience 
behind  the  scenes— you  let  them  see  all  the 
stage  tricks,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  foot- 
lights: and  even  your  characters  themselves 
seem  sometimes  like  they  were  turned  out  as 
samples  from  a  factory  to  be  ordered  by  the 
piece.  I  will  give  you  ample  credit  for  the 
largest  possession  of  genius,  but  genius  is 
only  the  creator  not  the  creation ;  and  it  is 
the  creation  which  I  criticise  and  which  I 
desired  you  to  achieve  for  yourself. 

"  And  now  I  might  conceive  that  you  had 
received  a  sufficient  answer  to  your  inquiry 
why  I  did  not  urge  my  objections  before  your 
work  was  completed ;  but  as  I  see  that  your 
uncle  Roland,  and  Mr.  Squills,  and  the  la- 
dies, and  yourself— -one  and  all  of  you — are 
not  yet  satisfied,  I  will  add  something  more. 

"  The  Greek  chorus  to  which  you  have 
likened  those  initial  chapters  wherein  I  and 
all  of  us  appear — ^the  author  at  his  work,  and 
your  mother  at  her  sewing— the  Greek  cho- 
rus gave  only  a  vague  lyric  utterance  to  the 
sentiments  instinctively  caught  from  the  sur- 
roimding  accidents ;  but  without  fore-know- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  drama  or  participa- 
ting in  its  action.  They  reflect  the  shadows 
which  coming  events  cast  before  them ;  they 
give  the  key  note  of  that  which  is  about  to 


follow,  but  in  no  respect  do  they  determiDe, 
alter,  or  modify  the  action  of  the  dramatis    ! 
persons.    And  you  are  aware  that  you  did 
not  communicate  your  plan;  you  said,  in- 
deed, that  your  ideal  beings  once  imagined 
developed  themselves,  without  submitting  to 
your  own  or  any  other  control ;  and  let  me  ' 
say  that  they  have  evolved  from  natural  dis- 
position and  from  circumstances  their  whole 
conduct  with  a  consistency,  a  propriety,  and 
a  general  truth,  which  none  of  your  contem- 
poraries have  ever  surpassed.    But  what  op- 
portunity was  thus  offered  for  any  criticism 
in  advance,  even  if  1  had  been  inclined  to 
offer,  or  you  to  accept  it  ?" 

Blanche.  **  Did  I  not  say  that  jour  father 
would  do  you  full  justice?" 

P18I8TRATU8.  *'  I  confess  the  wrong,  my 
father ;  and  can  only  try  to  profit  by  your 
counsels  and  improve  in  future— ^advancing 
in  excellence  as  in  experience  as  I  believe  1 
have  usually  done  hitherto." 

Mr.  Caxton.  'True,  my  child,  and 
though  I  have  not  yet  run  through  the  cata- 
logue of  your  mistakes,  yet,  trusting  to  the 
hope  which  you  express,  I  will  close  the 
array  of  my  censure,  an  ungracious  task,  but, 
like  wormwood  or  Dr.  Morgan's  aconite,  use- 
ful for  some  distempers,  and  I  will  conclude 
by  assuring  you  of  the  pride  which  I  feel  ini 
your  production,  and  of  the  pleasure  which' 
I  have  taken  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
your  long  line  of  admirable  and  admirably 
drawn  characters.  They  are  natural  an4 
true  to  life :  not  stiff  automatons,  but  livingj 
breathing,  articulate  beings.  There  is  a  freshi 
ness,  a  vigour,  a  beauty  in  their  conception 
and  delineation ;  and  the  thesis  that  you  ha^ 
proposed  to  illustrate,  with  those  dependei^ 
topics  urged  by  Parson  Dale  in  his  politic]^ 
sermon,  and  in  his  practical  exhortation  t| 
Leonard,  is  fully  and  effectually  establisfaetj 
We  are  all  children  of  a  common  father,  a] 
have  our  own  afflictions  and  difficulties,  ani 
every  estate  needs  the  charities  and  the  sy  1^ 
pathies  of  all  others.  Are  there  not  st&rs  j 
heaven  of  greater  and  of  lesser  magnitude 
of  fiercer  and  of  serener  light  ?  The  balel 
fires  of  the  dog-star  to  which  Achillea  in  I: 
wrath  was  assimilated  far  outshine  the  gei 
tier  but  more  constant  splendour  of  the  m 
star  of  evening.  Are  we  not  told  thatt  tJb^ 
are   like  diversities  awaiting  us  even. 
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beaven  ?  And  shall  we  seek  on  this  earth,  in 
our  rain  quest  of  happiness,  to  obliterate 
distinctions  which  will  be  renewed  in  differ* 
ent  persons,  under  difierent  aspects,  but  with 
a  Taster  divergence  in  another  world  ?  And 
I  mast  commend  you,  Fisistratus,  for  that 
tribute  to  Bacon's  genius  aad  wisdom  which 
you  pay  when  Parson  Dale  exposes  the  de- 
Jusion  of  assigning  to  him  the  degrading  sen- 
timent that  knowledge  is  power?  If  men 
will  make  a  parade  of  the  cheap  eleemosy- 
nary learning  which  their  literary  mendicity 
catches  up  at  second  hand,  they  will  natu- 
rally be  betrayed  into  frequent  and  ridicu- 
lous mistakes.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
1  took  up  Dick's  Christian  Philosopher — a 
trashy  work  like  all  the  productions  of  that 
TOter.  but  perhaps  useful  in  its  way — and  I 
there  found  staring  me  in  the  face  on  the 
Title-page 

'KxowiXDGS  li  POWSR.* — Lard  Bacon, 

No:  now  I  bethink  me,  it  was  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Eeligion,  not  the  Christian  Philoso- 
pher, which  had  bound  this  phylactery  of  de- 
ceit between  its  eyes.  But  they  are  ^rca- 
des  ambo; — the  same  judgment  is  merited  by 
both.  Lord  Bacon  never  dreamt  of  any  such 
^tastic  sententiousness  which  sacrifices 
truth  to  epigrammatic  point.  It  might  have 
come  from  Montesquieu :  not  from  the  great 
High  Chancellor  of  nature.  You  will  find 
it  written  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  somewhere  near  the  beginning:  *A 
▼be  man  is  strong ;  yea,  a  man  of  know- 
ledge increaseth  strength :'  and  Horace  in  one 
of  his  odes  makes  a  similar  remark.  In  Mr. 
Lane's  delightful  version  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  and  in  The  Story  of 
the  Three  Apples,  you  will  discover  the  like 
sentiment  from  an  unknown  Arabian  Poet. 
'There  is  no  knowledge  without  power.' 
Bat  none  of  these  passages  are  equivalent  to 
the  sophistical  aphorism  falsely  attributed  to 
Bacon.  It  was  only  the  genuine  sophist, 
Protagoras,  as  you  may  read  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fourth  chapter  of  Plato's  dialogue, 
called  in  honour  of  him,  who  gave  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  that  knowledge  was  the 
^at  power  of  human  things.  It  befits  Pro- 
tagoras, it  does  not  beseem  the  sage  of  Veru- 
Um  who  was  not 

Vol.  XIX-34 


The  grwteBti  wisest,  meanest  of  mankin4t 

It  is  to  me  a  mortifying  evidence  of  the  in- 
herent malignity  of  men  that  such  a  sarcasm 
should  have  been  suffered  to  be  branded  on 
one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human 
family,  by  a  little  hump-backed  poet,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Bacon  or  his  works  beyond 
court-tattle,  and  scan,  mag.,  and  said  what 
came  uppermost  to  complete  his  rhyme : 

To  point  bis  moral,  and  adorn  bis  tale. 

But,  what  can  be  said,  when  a  man  possessed 
of  genius  like  Macaulay,  pretending  to  learn- 
ing and  having  much,  undertakes  to  review 
the  life  and  labours  of  such  a  man,  catches 
up  this  current  slander,  developes,  amplifies, 
and  adorns  it,  endeavors  to  defame  a  great 
man's  memory  by  special  pleading  more  per- 
versely ingenious  and  insidious  than  even 
the  accusation  of  Essex  is  alleged  to  have 
been,  and  does  all  this  apparently  without 
reading  the  works  of  the  author  reviewed, 
but  just  tearing  shreds  and  garbling  extracts 
from  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  his  Editor 
and  Biographer.  Mr.  Macaulay  may  believe 
that  Bacon  said  <  knowledge  is  power :'  but 
for  me  and  my  household  we  will  follow  the 
Lord :  we  wiU  assent  to  no  such  sciolism. 
Eh !  Pisistratus  ?" 

PisiSTRATUS.  "Indeed,  sir,  I  am  glad 
that  my  exposure  of  this  error  has  met  your 
approbation  and  elicited  your  commendation. 
I  think  I  had  heard  the  remark  previously 
from  yourself.  But  I  wish  that  the  other 
parts  of  *  My  Novel*  had  been  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  you." 

Mr.  Caxton.  **  They  are,  my  boy :  they 
are.  •  The  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth.' 
I  should  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  point 
out  your  failures  if  I  had  not  thought  them 
more  than  redeemed  by  your  manifold  and 
striking  beauties.  Did  I  not  express  the 
great  satisfaction  which  I  had  felt  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  all  your  principal  actors 
who  exhibit  under  various  aspects  the  my- 
riad forms  of  beauty  and  of  virtue  which  are 
all  reflected  from  the  same  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, and  proceed  from  it  with  genial  warmth 
and  a  common  essence  in  the  midst  of  all 
diversities  ? 

"There  is  good  Parson  Dale,  with  his 
quaint  habits  and  kindly  good  humour-^-^his 
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unpretending  zeal,  his  simplicity  and  his  hon- 
esty in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  And  his 
Carry  is  meet  for  him. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Hazeldean,  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  race  fast  passing  away — the  bluff  hearty, 
frank,  generous,  upright  English  squire.  His 
Harry  is  the  true  matron  of  a  village,  the 
solace  in  all  afflictions,  the  comforter  in  all 
distress,  the  bountiful  ministrant  to  all  ne- 
cessities and  wants.  And  their  son,  Frank, 
with  his  boyish  extravagances,  is  worthy  to 
succeed  to  the  cares  and  honours  of  Hazel- 
dean. 

* 

**  In  Riccabocca  you  have  drawn  a  man 

after  my  own  heart.  He  has  the  innocence 
of  a  dove,  though  scarcely  the  wisdom  of  a 
serpent.  Unspoilt  by  the  world,  undebased 
by  Machiavelli,  his  knowledge  of  both  only 
gives  a  keener  zest  to  the  lofty  nature  and 
the  generous  principles  which  regulate  his 
action.  He  has  read  Machiavelli  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  not  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inspiring  wisdom  of  the  Floren- 
tine Secretary  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
base,  the  scheming,  and  the  ignoble.  It  has 
been  said  that  venomous  reptiles  draw  their 
poison  from  the  brightest,  sweetest,  and  most 
fragrant  flowers.  I  know  not  that  snakes  are 
graminivorous,  but  the  vices  of  Machiavelli 
are  in  his  readers,  not  in  himself.  You  have 
evidently  not  read  him,  Pisistratus,  or  you 
would  have  said  k  word  in  his  favour.  You 
do  not  know  the  reply  that  he  made  to  those 
who  accused  him  of  teaching  tyranny.  It 
was  a  noble  one,  which  you  must  hunt  up  for 
yourself.  There  is  the  book  on  the  fifth  shelf. 
But  Riccabocca  found  no  poison  in  the  big 
folio,  it  was  all  turned  to  honey  by  the  alche- 
my of  his  owh  pure  feeling ;  and  he  must 
have  been  tempted  to  the  pages  of  the  Flo- 
rentine by  the  large  aspiration  for  liberty 
which  breathes  through  all  his  writings.  Even 
those  villainous  Italian  proverbs  show  how 
all  the  base  cunning  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
love  of  knavery  flit  harmless  around  the  up- 
right man,  and  proceed  innocently  from  the 
lips  of  the  just.  Even  the  horrid  pipe,  the 
unsightly  red  umbrella,  and  the  shabby  clothes 
of  the  exile  acquire  dignity  from  the  perfec- 
tions of  their  owner.  Yes,  Dr.  Riccabocca 
is  worth  your  whole  crop,  Pisistratus.  '  One 
man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found  :  but  a  wo- 


man in  all  these  have  I  not  found.'  Yet  I 
will  not  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence, while  a  poet's  dream,  Violante  *  walks 
in  beauty'  before  us.  And  faithful,  honest, 
affectionate  Giacomo  merits  our  homage  and 
hearty  admiration. 

**  Nor  would  I  undervalue  the  inherent 
nobility  of  Egerton,  despite  his  one  fault— 
an  error  of  circumstance  and  judgment  rather 
than  of  heart,  and  so  bitterly  atoned,  when 
atonement  came  too  late.  And  Lord  L' Es- 
trange, with  all  the  generous  chivalry  of 
young  romance,  with  all  the  lofty  purpose  of 
stainless  action — a  modem  Bayard — a  preux 
chevalier— ^only  yielding  too  much  to  the 
blind  dictation  of  one  sudden  passion.  And 
Leonard  Fairfield — the  true  modem  author, 
oscillating  uneasily  between  the  temptations 
of  the  ideal  and  the  bitter  demands  of  the 
real ;  and  Helen  Digby,  fit  spouse  of  a  poet. 
And  big  John  Burley — a  ray  lost  from  the 
empyrean  light,  and  imprisoned  in  the  pollu- 
tions of  clay.  And  Dr.  Morgan,  who,  whether 
homoeopathist  or  allopathist,  was  always  true 
to  the  duties  and  charities  of  his  profession, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  purse.  And  Dick 
Avenel,  sterling  ore  disguised  by  rough  carv- 
ing— ^the  heart  of  the  old  world  with  the  ener- 
gies of  the  new — only  I  think,  Pisistratus,  he 
is  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Kentuckian 
than  the  New  Yorker.  Even  Mrs.  McCatch- 
ley  merits  her  own  share  of  honour — female 
frailties  blended  with  woman's  virtues.  And 
Mrs.  Fairfield,  and  the  deceased  Mark ;  and 
poor  paralytic  John  Avenel,  with  his  prim, 
prudish,  proper,  Calvinistical  wife,  in  whom 
all  the  stifi*  laces  of  pretension  can  scarce!) 
contain  the  warm,  bursting,  mother's  heari 
within.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  memorj 
of  the  dead  Nora  Avenel,  the  disembodied 
spirit  which  walks  like  a  ghost  through  al 
the  labyrinths  of  change,  and  sheds  the  at 
mosphere  of  the  heavenly  purity  to  whic] 
she  has  arisen  over  all  the  dank  and  noisomj 
vapours  of  this  world. 

"  A  few  words  only  of  praise ;  yet,  Pisi^ 
tratus,  they  make  me  feel  how  endless  woull 
be  the  eulogy  if  I  suffered  myself  to  expa 
tiate  on  your  beauties.  And  now,  Blanche 
your  anticipation  is  justified ;  and  I  see  b| 
the  smile  on  the  features  of  your  lord  an| 
master  that  his  gloom  and  his  vexation  ail 
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both  dispelled.  So,  leaving  you  all  satisfied 
vith  my  criticism,  I  will  return  to  my  much 
alnued  and  unfortunate  '  History  of  Human 
Error.' " 


MORAL  EXILE. 

She  doesBOC  drive  me  forth  with  iron  hand, 

hand  tieel,  or  cmelty  jet  more  acute, 

la  Um  taeiii  doom  of  exile.    On  her  brow 

Sits  no  imperial  malice.    From  her  lips 

Falls  BO  maligaant  accent ;  but,  instead, 

Uer  Toice  h  all  raelodioon,  and  her  iimile— 

All!  moat  deceptive  smile  that  ever  mocks 

Tbe  saflering  which  it  soothes  not — gracious  still 

Would  seem  to  favor  the  neglected  child. 

She  makes  her  step-son  !— 

Ah !  Love  seeks  not 
SauMth  smile,  soft  accent ; — Love  seeks  only  lava 
Kooght  less  will  satisfy  its  laboring  hope, 
Appease  its  hang'ring  longing,  or  suffice, 
lt»  oceiadeep  aflectioos  1  If  I  sing. 
Let  the  sweet  Deitj  that  hears  my  song, 
Esteem  it  sweet ;  and  not  in  the  dull  ear, 
GiTf  it  eold  entrance,    it,  upon  her  shrine, 
I  heap  mj  votive  offerings,  with  a  heart 
That  joins  in  the  hand-service, — let  me  know 
Tbe  goddess  ieels  their  incense,  that  my  love 
SfaaJl  leliah  of  her  gracious,  dear  delight. 

Bot  she,— my  mother!  What  is  it  to  her 
That  1  have  sung  her  beauties  7  Far  aloof 
She  Mts  and  hears  my  praises,  as  some  dame, 
^TWid  of  position  in  a  royal  court, 
Slitting  as  Qneen  at  some  high  tournament. 
That  gives  indiflerent  heed  to  the  brave  knight 
Wbo  battles  for  her  smile.  High-prized  dame, 
That  makes  no  count  of  him  whose  duteous  heart 
Beholds  ao  dearer  prize;  and  coldly  takes 
His  gallant  homage  as  some  natural  right 
Which  is  no  other  than  the  gift  of  love — 
Lore's  generous  gift,  demanding  like  for  like, 
Or  aotfaoDg !  *Ti8  the  bitterest  fate  of  all, 
More  bitter  than  the  sudden  sting  of  death. 
And  colder  than  the  black  jaws  of  the  grave, 
Tbas,  profitless,  to  sue;  thus,  hopelessly. 
To  besMl  in  frnitless  labor,  still  unmarked;— 
Without  reward, — sweet  smile  of  recompense* 
W'ofd  of  encouragement  from  gracious  lips. 
Which  promise  fond  remembrance  when  the  toil 
Shall  be  nil  ended!  Let  them  speak  of  it, 
Whose  lot  hath  thus  been  cast,  and  they  shall  tell 
How  easier  of  endurance  were  the  toils 
Of  poverty  in  exile ;  sweeter  tur^ 
lu  bitter  crasc,  and  salt-draughts,— Salter  yet 
Bj  tears  that  hallow  it  to  hopelessness, 
Qaeoching  no  mortal  thirat ! 


GLEAMS  AFTER  GLOOMS ; 

OR  "JOY  COMETH  IN  THE  MORNING.** 

A  G0TTA6X  CBKOXICLX  OF  CHRUTMAI  l«  THS    SOIJTH. 

BY   A   SOUTHRON. 


I. 

Grief  and  Joy — Hope  and  Feai^^Tears  and 
Smiles — Pain  and  Pleasure ; — are  all  twins, 
paired  together  at  a  birth,  children  of  the 
same  mother,  and  linked  together  throughout 
the  whole  world  of  humanity.    No  lot,  no 
country,  no  climate,  no  scene,  no  condition, 
may  claim  the  enjoyment  of  the  one,  with- 
out the  rebuking  companionship  of  the  other. 
No  cloud,  however,  is  without  its  inner  light. 
The  blue  sky  still  harbours  behind  the  gloomy 
canopy,  ready  with  its  sunshine,  and  keeping 
the  sad  soul  from  being  entirely  delivered  to 
despair.    No  condition  is  so  lowly  as  to  be 
without  its  hope ;  no  sorrow  so  poignant  and 
Impressive,  as  not  to  permit  the  consolations 
of  some  sweet  minister,  interposing,  at  the 
right  moment,  with  compensation  and,  per- 
haps, delight.    There  is  no  such  thing,  under 
the  blessing  awards  of  Providence,  as  unmit- 
igated evil ;  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  plea- 
sure and  joy,  without  cloud  or  qualification. 
We  have  only  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  smile 
and  sunshine  ; — ^not  turn  our  backs,  or  shut 
our  eyes,  to  the  angelic  visitor,  who  is  always 
sure  to  stand  upon  the  threshold,  whenever 
we  deserve  most  need,  and,  are  willing  to 
give  him  welcome.     A  condition,  uncheered 
by  this  conviction  or  presence,  is  one  which 
has  not  so  much  reason  to  complain  of  Fate, 
€is  of  its  own  perverseness ! 


II. 


These  are  truths  familiar  to  the  philoso- 
phers and  moralists  of  all  times  and  nations. 
They  are  now  admitted  to  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiar condition  upon  which  life  is  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  the  wiser  Humanity  in  all  coun- 
tries, by  their  recognition,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  economize  its  strength  for  the  season 
of  gloom  and  trial,  by  a  profound  reserve  and 
caution  in  the  day  of  its  delight  and  exulta- 
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tion.     Their  experience  is  fitly  insisted  upon 
at  a  season  of  the  year,  when  winter  clothes 
nature  in  a  general  aspect  of  sadness ;  when 
the  oblique  sun  no  longer  sheds  above  us  the 
vigor  of  his  beams ;  when  the  leaves  fall  and 
fade;  when  the  flowers  pale  and  wither; 
and,  instead  of  the  green  vegetation  which 
carpets  the  earth  with  a  virgin  brightness, 
the  snows  thicken  upon  the  plain ;  a  white- 
ness without  warmth ;  a  ghastly  whiteness 
which  may  well  be  deemed  the  shroud  of  the 
dying  year.     But  the  redeeming  moral  of 
such  a  season  is  not  to  be  obscured  by  its 
present  aspects.    If  nature  thus  shrinks  back 
into  her  caves,  it  is  for  that  necessary  repose 
which  shall  crown  her  with  new  strength. 
If  she  now  crouches,  it  is  only  that  she  may 
again  spring  forth,  freshly  caparisoned  and 
with  a  new  strength,  and  life,  and  beauty ! 
There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  birth,  at 
such  a  season,  of  the  Saviour  of  Humanity. 
The  death,  or  seeming  death  of  nature,  is 
solaced  by  the  birth  of  Him  to  whom  we  owe 
Immortality!    He  is  the  Life-Bringer,  and 
symbolizes  that  renovation  which   crowns 
even  the  grave  with  Hope,  and  brings  the 
beautiful  flower  of  the  spring  out  of  the  cold 
embraces  of  the  snows  of  winter ! 


to  assume  that  such  is  the  universal  or  even 
common  feeling  among  them.    There  are, 
we  are  assured,  thousands  in  every  land, 
who  strive  contentedly,  and  take  the  mode- 
rate gifts  of  Heaven  with  thanks  and  bles- 
sings, and  feel  no  shame  in  poverty,  and 
show  no  envy  of  the  great  I  We  know  many 
in  our  own  south — ^whole  districts  of  country, 
filled  with  a  population  having  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  who  never  dream  of  change 
or  desire  it ;  and  could  they  be  sure  of  the 
possessions,  humble  as  they  are,  which  now 
constitute  their  moderate  treasure,  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
But  the  doubt  always  hangs  over  the  posses- 
sion, and  it  often  so  happens  that,  for  a  time, 
and,  perhaps,  for  several  times,  Fortune  will 
seem  to  frown  upon  industry,  and  honest 
Toil  will  go  without  its  proper  reward.    But, 
as  we  have  saidj  this  is  usually  for  a  time 
only !  Let  the  laborer  toil  on,  with  a  cheer- 
ful submission  and  an  unrelaxing  industry, 
and  the  sunshine  will  ultimately  break  through 
the  cloud,  and  warm  his  lonely  habitation, 
and  visit  his  little  fields  with  abundance. 


III. 

And  so  the  poor,  sad,  drooping  and  almost 
desponding  heart  enjoys,  in  like  manner,  the 
resurrection  of  its  Hopes.  The  world  is  full 
of  inhabitants,  upon  whom  Fortune  is  sup- 
posed never  to  smile.  Wealth,  even  where 
it  looks  not  in  scorn  upon  the  lowly  condi- 
tion of  Poverty^  is  yet  apt  to  regard  it  as  a 
state  utterly  wanting  in  compensation.  It 
turns  with  shuddering  from  the  privations  of 
the  poor;  and  judges  them,  mistakenly,  to  be 
WANTS,  for  which  the  heart  yearns  hope- 
lessly, and  with  unceasing  bitterness.  No 
doubt  there  are  thousands  who  indulge  in 
appetites  which  are  inconsistent  with  their 
condition.  Lean  Envy  looks  up  from  his 
hovel  and  turns  away  with  a  bitter  scowl,  as 
if  God  had  done  him  some  injustice,  when 
he  sees  the  gay  carriage  of  his  rich  neigh- 
bour rolling  by.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
wrong  done  to  the  good  sense,  as  well  as 
christian  feeling  of  thousands  of  the  poor, 


IV. 

It  is  a  story  of  this  sort,  illustrative  of  this 
very  fortune,  that  I  am  now  to  tell.    There 
is,  in  one  of  the  middle  districts  of  South 
Carolina,  a  region  of  country,  which,  thoo^ 
full  of  fertile  lands,  well  watered,  with  a  de- 
lightful climate,  usually  blessed  with  health, 
and  much  natural  beauty,   has   very   few 
wealthy  inhabitants.     Occasionally  there  is 
to  be  found  a  large  proprietor,  with  a  lofty 
habitation,  many  slaves,  and  an  extensive 
landed  estate.     But  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  what  we  call  small  farmers,  own- 
ing from  two  to  ten  or  fifteen  slaves,  seldom ; 
more,  and  cultivating  farms  ranging  from 
one  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres.     The  peo-  '■ 
pie  are  thickly  settled  in  this  region ;  thej 
farms  adjoining  and  the   dwellings  rarely j 
more  than  a  mile  asunder.     Ordinarily,  the| 
seasons  smile  on    their  lands;  their   com| 
crops  are  usually  abundant,  and  the  small 
quantities  of  cotton  which  they  make,  are 
sufficient  to  provide  them  with  such  neces- 
saries, and  even  luxuries,  as  their  condition 
and  tastes  may  crave,  and  which  their  oYni 
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fields  do  not  supply.    It  ia  seldom  that  they 
are  straitened  in  any  way,  and  but  few  of 
them  find  it  necessary  to  incur  debt.    But 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  good  fortune, 
and  these  sometimes  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  equally  frugal  and  industrious.     It 
is  here,  as  in  all  other  situations,  that  labor, 
and  temperance,  and  prudence,  sometimes 
equally  fail  of  the  proposed  objects  of  their 
desire ;  and  that  poverty  and  disappointment 
steal  into  a  homestead,  and,  for  a  season,  es- 
tablish themselves  gloomily,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  once  happy  fireside.     Such  was 
the  case  with  the  family  of  old  Jacob  Down- 
toa.    The  old  man  was  a  patriarch  of  the 
parish.    He  had  reared  to  manhood  several 
soQs  and  daughters ;  but  a  strange  fatality 
seemed  io  overhang  his  household.      The 
bojs  died  off,  apparently  just  when  they 
▼ere  in  possession  of  the  full  securities  of  a 
kmg  life.  One  or  two  of  the  daughters  shared 
the  same  fiste  as  soon  as  they  reached  wo- 
manhood.   But  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
still  survived.     One  of  the  sons  alone  had 
become  of  full  age ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  young  fellows  of  the  country ;  vigor- 
ous, industrious,  cheerful ;  of  excellent  abili- 
ties and  good  sense,  and  a  disposition  at  once 
amiable  and  manly.  The  other  boy  was  only 
seven  years  old,  while  two  of  the  girls  were 
in  their  teens,  and  a  third  was  nearly  twelve. 
His  oldest  and  his  youngest  children  were 
both  boys.    Jacob  Downton  had  a  tract  of 
ax  hundred  acres,  with  a  snug  yet  ample 
cottage  which  the  girls  kept  in  admirable  or- 
der.   His  eldest  son  was  his  chief  reliance 
in  the  labors  of  the  field,  where  he  had  to 
Htpenntend  the  tools  of  some  eight  or  ten 
negroes.     William  Downton  was  an  excel- 
lent manager  and  a  good  farmer.    He  fol- 
Wed  the  plough  himself,  and  thus  set  a 
good  example  to  the  negroes.    Never  was  a 
farm  managed  with  better  skill  or  more  un- 
wearied industry.    The  fences  were  always 
high  and  in  good  order.     The  crop  invariably 
exhibited  a  luxuriant  promise  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  growing  season;  and  no  fields 
could  be  kept  more  free  from  grass.     But, 
somehow,  for  several  years,  the  results  had 
not  corresponded  with  the  exertions  of  the 
yomig  man,  or  the  industry  expended  upon 
the  farm.    Drought    or  freshet,   dried    or 
diowned  the  best  fields ;  rust  took  the  cot- 


ton, blight  the  corn;  one  or  two  negroes 
sickened  and  died;  there  was  a  mortality 
among  the  cattle,  and  Jacob  Downton,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  found  himself  becom- 
ing needy,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was 
finally  compelled  to  mortgage  land  and  ne- 
groes, to  keep  them  from  the  hammer  of  the 
sheriff.  The  old  man  became  very  gloomy, 
the  young  one  very  sad.  They  could  nei- 
ther reproach  themselves  nor  one  another. 
The  girls  economized,  the  youth  toiled,  and 
all  in  vain  !  And  people  wondered  how  it 
was  that,  do  what  they  would, — such  good 
people  too,— the  blessing  Providence  should 
so  completely  have  turned  away  its  face,  as 
it  were,  in  anger,  from  the  once  happy  little 
homestead.  To  add  to  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  William  Downton,  love  interfered  to 
complicate  his  fortunes.  He  had  become 
enamored  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  Ellen  Barclay, 
the  only  daughter  of  one  of  his  neighbours. 
It  had  been  the  gleam  of  sunshine  in  his 
gloom,  for  two  seasons,  that  Ellen  had  re- 
quited his  affections  with  her  own.  They 
often  met,  sometimes  when  there  were  no 
other  persons  present,  and  sweet  were  the 
moments  thus  stolen  from  the  world  and 
^hared  with  one  another.  They  were  wor- 
thy of  each  other ;  both  handsome,  fond  and 
gentle.  At  first,  old  Barclay  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  growing  intimacy  between  the 
parties.  At  the  time  when  it  begun,  Wil- 
liam Downton's  merits  as  a  man  and  as  a 
farmer,  were  not  only  acknowledged  by  all 
persons,  but  his  father's  property  had  not 
been  impaired  by  the  succession  of  adverse 
events  which  we  have  described.  But,  when 
these  events  became  known, — when,  in  fact, 
old  Downton  had  been  compelled  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  Peter  Barclay,  and  the  lat- 
ter had,  after  three  or  four  years,  acquired 
a  lien  upon  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
neighbour's  property,— then  the  feelings  of 
Barclay  underwent  a  change.  In  becoming 
the  creditor,  he  had  ceased  to  become  the 
friend,  and  his  admiration  of  young  Down- 
ton  lessened  in  due  degree  with  the  lessen- 
ing prosperity  of  his  family.  In  this  respect, 
the  feeling  of  Barclay  was  only  characteris- 
tic of  that  of  the  world  in  general.  Barclay 
was  avaricious  and  purse-proud;  and  the  re- 
ported failures  of  his  neighbour  to  make  a 
crop,  soon  persuaded  him  that  the  fortunes 
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of  the  debtor  were  already  in  his  hand.s, 
without  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
sacrifice  his  only  daughter  to  the  son  of  the 
bankrupt.  He,  accordingly,  began  to  cast 
his  eyes  about  for  a  more  eligible  alliance  for 
Ellen ;  and  it  so  happened  that,  propitious  to 
his  objects,  there  had  come  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  only  a  little  before,  a  young 
physician  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best 
families, — a  little  more  elevated  in  position 
than  his  own, — ^from  one  of  the  neighboring 
districts.  Dr.  Lanham  was  a  pert,  forward, 
consequential  little  person,  of  some  smart- 
ness, but  a  great  deal  more  presumption, 
who  took  the  community  by  storm.  A  for- 
tunate case,  the  fracture  of  a  leg  by  one  of  the 
farmers,  which  leg  might  have  been  saved, 
but  which  the  young  physician  preferred  to 
cut  off,  gave  him  a  prodigious  reputation, 
and  he  soon  got  into  the  best  practice.  He 
cast  indulgent  glances  on  Ellen,  as  he  not 
only  saw  that  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  but 
soon  found  out  that  she  was  quite  an  heiress-^ 
at  least  in  that  region.  Old  Barclay  gave 
him  every  encouragement,  and  the  young 
physician  was  constant  in  his  attentions. 
Poor  William  Downton  beheld  his  progress 
with  fear  and  sorrow,  and  his  gloom  hourly 
underwent  increase.  In  proportion  as  the 
young  doctor  was  encouraged,  so  was  Wil- 
liam taught  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  in  va- 
rious ways,  that  his  suit  was  no  longer  grate- 
ful. The  old  man  had  no  motive  to  break 
with  him  openly,  provided  he  could  effect  his 
object  by  a  more  quiet  process.  Besides,  he 
was  not  anxious  to  precipitate  the  union  of 
his  daughter,  even  with  Dr.  Lanham,  until 
he  saw  something  more  of  the  young  man. 
He  required  that  he  should  appear  steadily 
to  thrive,  and  he  only  determined  that  there 
should  be  a  probation  of  two  years  at  least, 
before  his  daughter  should  be  yielded  to  the 
stranger.  Barclay  was  a  close,  cold  man, 
who  did  every  thing  according  to  the  nicest 
calculations.  But  the  Doctor,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  every  civility  shown  him,  while 
the  treatment  of  poor  William  was  exceed- 
ingly harsh.  Mrs.  Barclay  was  not  pre- 
pared to  cast  off  an  old  friend  so  suddenly, 
and  she  better  knew  the  deep  desires  of  her 
daughter's  heart  than  did  the  father ;  but  she 
was  a  timid,  feeble,  sickly  body,  who  did 
not,  at  any  time,  venture  to  join  issue  with 


her  husband  on  any  subject.    The  Doctor, 
too,  labored  busily  to  acquire  favor  in  her 
eyes ;  and  was  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  She 
was  an  in  valid — ^habitually  so— a  rheumatic; 
and,  like  all  victims  to  a  chronic  affection, 
she  fancied  that  she  derived  benefit  from 
every  new  specific.    The  young  Doctor  had 
the  shrewdness  to  discover  where  her  weak- 
ness lay,  and  plied  her  with  unguents  and 
medicaments,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  did  a 
world  of  service.    Dr.  Lanham  continued 
thus  to  be  almost  daily  at  the  house  of  Bar- 
clay, and  in  intimate  communion  with  Ellen. 
But  the  dear  little  girl  was  true  to  her  lover, 
and  gave  the  young  physician  no  encourage- 
ment.    She  confessed  to  no  ailments  which 
he  had  the  power  to  remedy,  and,  whenever 
opportunities  occurred,   would  steal  off  to 
join  with  William,  whose  anxieties  and  ha- 
bits she  well  understood,  and  who  usually 
awaited  her,  at  least  once  in  the  day,  at  a 
beautiful  little  spring,  shaded  with  poplars 
and  other  trees,  that  trickled  from  a  hill  in 
the  woods  dividing  her  father's  farm  from 
that  of  the  Downtons.     Here  they  mingled 
their  tears,  and  renewed  their  protestations. 
William  had  no  doubts  of  her  truth — of  her  de- 
votion to  himself — and  of  her  adherence  to  her 
promises,  as  long  as  she  could  adhere  to  them; 
but  he  doubted  her  resolution  and  strength. 
He  well  understood  how  formidable  was  the 
sway  of  such  a  father  as  Peter  Barclay,  and 
how  weak  was  the  support  of  her  mother; 
and  he  felt  too  much  humbled  by  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  father's  indebtedness  to 
Barclay — though  he  did  not  then  know  the 
extent  of  it — and  his  own  incapacity  to  un- 
dertake the  maintenance  of  a  wife— »to  feel! 
any  hopes  himself,  or  to  encourage  any  in 
the  maiden. 


V. 

"  Only  wait  with  me,  Ellen ; — only  dan'i 
be  in  a  hurry  to  give  me  up  for  another  an<j 
something  will  happen  to  help  us.  It  can'] 
be  that  I  shall  always  be  working  to  no  pur 
pose.  There's  no  lane  so  long  but  it  rousi 
have  a  turn ;  and  we've  now  been  going  bei 
hind-hand  for  five  years ;  only  half  crops  a( 
that  time,  and  sometimes  to  have  to  buy  prd 
visions.  Yet  I  work,  Ellen,  as  hard,  anj 
harder  than  any  body  I  see ; — and  I  doni 
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think,  Ellen,  that  I  am  more  a  fool  that  don't 
know  how  to  work,  than  any  of  the  people 
we  know.  It's  God  that's  against  us,  Ellen, 
and  why  it  is  I  can't  think." 

"Oh!  no!  William,  he's  not  against  jou. 
It's  only  ill  luck  that  has  a  run  sometimes 
against  a  person,  and  comes  right  again  after 
a  while.  Only  don't  you  be  so  down-heart- 
ed, William ;  it  makes  my  heart  sick  to  hear 
you  talk  so  melancholy,  and  to  see  you  look 
so  unhappy.  Don't  you  be  afraid  for  me. 
As  for  this  Dr.  Lanham,  I'm  not  going  to 
many  him,  I  promise  you ;  though  'tis  as 
you  say,  that  father  wants  me  to  have  him, 
and  mother  does'nt  speak  for  you  now  as  she 
used  to  once.  But  she's  just  as  much  for 
you  now  as  ever,  only  she  don't  like  to  let 
father  see  it ;  and  so  to  make  him  cross.  For 
it's  trae,  he  don't  like  you  any  longer,  Wil- 
liam, and  why  it  is,  I  can't  guess ;  for  you 
har'nt  changed  to  me,  William,  though  he 
has  to  you." 

"  It's  because  he  lent  my  father  money  in 
his  distress,"  answered  William,  bitterly. 
"  You  see,  Ellen,  the  creditor  is  a  sort  of 
master  of  the  debtor.  The  man  who  owes 
money  he  can't  pay,  is  only  a  sort  of  slave 
to  the  other.  No  better  than  a  negro,  all 
but  the  skin.  And  how  should  your  father 
suier  the  son  of  his  white  negro  to  have  his 
own  daughter?" 

"Oh!  don't  speak  such  words,  dear  Wil- 
liam ;  for  my  sake,  don't !  Keep  up  your 
spirits— don't  you  be  down-cast,  and  all  will 
be  as  before  between  you  and  father !  You 
will  make  a  good  crop,  next  year,  and  pay 
off  ail  that  you  owe,  and  then  all  will  come 
ng:ht  again." 

"  Fm  afraid  not,  Ellen !  I  don't  know  how 
much  father  has  borrowed,  for  he  won't  tell 
me  himself,  and  I  can't  ask  him ;  but  I'm 
afraid  it's  more  than  five  crops  will  pay  for. 
This  year  we  shall  be  pushed  hard  enough 
even  to  pay  off  the  interest ;  so  father  says, 
and  I  don't  see  what  is  the  chance  ever  to 
pay  off  the  principal.  In  fact,  Ellen,  father 
toid  me  only  this  morning  that  he  will  have 
to  sell  a  negro,  and  he  talks  of  selling  Ben, 
that  was  bom  the  same  year  with  me,  and 
that  was  given  to  me  when  both  of  us  was 
in  the  oradle.  I  see  nothing  but  ruination 
before  us,  Ellen ;  and,  in  short,  I'm  for  going 
i*A'av.  and  see  what  I  can  do  elsewhere." 


"  Going  away,  William  ;— going  away ! 
Oh!  don't  speak  of  such  a  thing  I  Why  will 
you  go  ?  Where  can  you  do  better  ?  Wait 
only  another  year." 

"  'Till  every  thing  goes  fairly  to  pieces, 
Ellen,  and  then  sit  down  and  cry  like  a  fool* 
ish  child  among  the  broken  timbers.  Oh  ! 
no,  Ellen  !  that  won't  do  I  A  man  mustn't 
wait  till  the  house  falls  fairly  upon  his  head* 
He  must  go  abroad — go  where  he  can  find 
the  means  to  prop  it  up,  and  give  it  new 
strength  to  cover  his  family." 

Ellen  wept  bitterly,  and  hung  entreat- 
in  gly  upon  her  lover ;  unable  to  answer  his 
arguments,  yet  unwilling  to  believe  in  their 
force  and  truth.  At  length  she  said,  as  she 
found  that  William  still  persisted  in  his  de- 
termination : — 

"  But  where  will  you  go,  William,  and 
what  is  the  chance  of  your  earning  more 
money  where  you  go,  than  you  can  by  stay- 
ing here  ?" 

^'  You  have  heard  of  a  country  called  GaU 
ifomia,  EUen  ?  It's  a  country  that  we  got 
by  fighting  the  Mexicans.  Gousin  Tom,  you 
remember,  went  as  a  volunteer  in  our  regi- 
ment to  the  Mexican  war." 

**  Yes :  I  remember." 

**  Well,  this  country  of  California,  the  Mex- 
icans gave  us  to  make  peace.  They  didn't 
know  its  value,  nor  did  our  people,  indeed, 
until  it  fell  fairly  into  our  possession ;  and 
then  it  was  discovered,  by  accident,  that  the 
very  sands  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  earth 
were  full  of  gold  ;  that  it  run  down  with  the 
rains  from  the  mountains,  like  the  scales  of 
fish,  and  sometimes  great  lumps  of  it  were 
washed  down,  weighing  many  ounces  and 
even  pounds  in  weight.  Hills  full  of  it  were 
found,  great  mountain  streams  were  paved 
with  it,  and  the  sands,  for  twenty  feet  deep, 
sparkled  with  it  almost  every  where,  and  it 
could  be  had  only  for  the  gathering." 

"But  that's  all  a  story,  William.  You 
don't  believe  that  there's  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?" 

"  It's  all  true,  Ellen ;  every  word  of  it ; 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  people 
are  going  out  every  day  to  that  country." 

"  Can  it  be  true  ? — Gold  for  the  gathering ! 
and  how  far  is  it  to  that  countrv,  William  ?" 

"  Thousands  of  miles  !" 

'*  Oh!  you  mustn't  think  of  going." 
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**  I  must  go,  Ellen !  I'm  resolved  to  go ! 
God  sometimes  breaks  a  man  down  in  one 
place,  in  order  to  make  him  go  and  settle  in 
another.  I  believe  He's  breaking  us  up  here 
to  make  us  stir  up  the  earth  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  must  go  !  If  I  stay  here  we  lose 
every  thing — house,  and  lands,  and  negroes — 
and  I — I  lose  you,  Ellen,  and  my  hopes,  and 
my  heart,  my  life,  and  all  that's  dear  to  me 
in  life.     I  must  go !" 

For  a  long  time  Ellen  resisted  this  deter- 
mination, particularly  when  he  told  her  how 
long  was  the  way,  how  wearisome;  with 
what  dangers  and  toils  encompassed ;  how 
sickly  was  the  climate,  and  how  exposed  and 
precarious  was  life.  But  the  young  man  was 
fixed.  She  could  not  move  him.  The  girl 
wept  bitterly,  for  she  was  very  loving,  and 
threw  herself  in  despair  upon  her  lover's 
bosom.     He  continued : 

"  And  now,  Ellen,  the  one  thing  to  keep 
me  up — to  make  me  strong  when  I  am  alone, 
and  fearless  when  in  the  crowd— to  make  me 
work  with  a  will,  with  good  heart,  and  hope, 
and  even  happiness, — ^will  be  to  feel,  and  to 
know,  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  me  all  the 
while,  and  keep  yourself  for  me  only,  and 
yield  your  heart  to  no  other  man !  Will  you 
promise  me,  this,  Ellen — here,  when  all's  so 
dark  and  sad,  and  when,  if  we  didn't  know 
it  to  be  otherwise,  we  might  think  that  God 
himself  had  forgotten  us,  and  was  looking 
down  upon  us  no  longer?" 

"  I'll  promise  any  thing  that  you  ask,  Wil- 
liam, and  call  Grod  to  witness  that  I  will  never 
marry  any  man  but  you !" 

VI. 

Scarcely  had  the  vow  been  spoken,  hardly, 
perhaps,  been  registered  in  heaven,  when 
the  hoarse  voice  of  Peter  Barclay  was  heard, 
rising  from  the  clump  of  bushes  just  above 
the  spring — 

*' What's  that  you  say,  young  woman? 
and  how  dare  you  make  such  a  promise ! 
Answer  me  that !  I'll  teach  you  better  man- 
ners, you  forward  hussey,  than  to  be  here, 
talking  with  that  son  of  a  beggar,  when  you 
ought  to  be  at  home  and  about  the  house." 

*'  Son  of  a  beggar !"  cried  William,  fierce- 
ly, but  he  stopped  himself  in  season.  He 
could  not  forget  that  the  person  before  him 


was  the  father  of  her  whom  he  most  lorel 
of  all  the  earth.  Barclay,  meanwhile,  haj 
advanced  to  the  spring,  near  the  place  oca- 
pied  by  the  hapless  pair.  He  was  accoinpi> 
nied  by  the  physician  Lanham,  whom  Wil- 
liam regarded  with  no  friendly  Ranees;  M 
neither  spoke  to  the  other,  and  Lanham  maii^ 
tained  a  rigid  and  judicious  silence. 

**  Yes,  son  of  a  beggar ! — that's  whit  I 
say,  and  I  say  it  again,  William  Downto^ 
and  I  mean  it !  I  can  turn  your  ibther  aal 
all  his  children  out  of  house  and  home  it  a 
minute's  warning;  and  I  doD't  see  anygool 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  do  it !  Vm  sureFn 
got  no  thanks  for  all  I've  done  for  him,  ni 
for  you  all.  I  saved  him  under  the  sheriff 
hammer,  and  here  you  come  secretly  and tnr 
to  inveigle  my  daughter  away  from  me— H 
make  her  disobey  me!  Go  to  the  hMiii 
young  woman,  and  never  do  you  have  ug 
more  meetings  with  William  Downton.  M 
you  hear  me  ?    Well,  why  don't  you  go?"  ' 

''  But,  father,  you  once  were  glad  to  Ml 
me  with  William,  and"— 

"  Was  I  ? — If  I  ever  was,  I  was  a  gietfta 
fool  than  I  ever  thought  for.  It's  enoa|| 
that  I've  got  wiser  as  Tve  got  older.  Ttal 
once  don't  last  forever.  That  was  what  kl 
had  a  home  and  wasn't  a  bankrupt— vkli 
his  father  owed  no  man  any  money,  wk 
hadn't  fooled  away  his  property.  It's  aotli 
now.  William  Downton  is  nothing  to  wl 
any  longer :  see  you  that  he  is  nothing  miii 
to  you." 

"That  can't  be  father!  I  can't  gin  if 
William,  only  because  he's  unfortunate.** 

*'  Can't  you !  We'll  see  to  that !  Ti«| 
home,  I  tell  you.  Doctor  Lanham  will  iM 
you  home ;  and  I  hope  he'll  always  see  jM 
at  home,  whenever  he  wants  to  see  yoo,  wA 
not  find  it  necessary  to  come,  like  a  thief  ^ 
the  night,  to  see  you  only  in  secret  phdl 
Go,  I  say.  Let  there  be  no  more  mxAA 
Doctor,  won't  you  walk  home  with  EUoif* 

'<  Certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  BlisB  B 
len :  very  happy,  indeed,  to  be  yoaresoni" 
And  the  smart  young  doctor  ventmed  \ 
glance  of  triumph  at  William  Downton.  Poo 
William  leaned  with  his  forehead  upon  li 
hand,  resting  against  the  great  shaft  of ' 
giant  sycamore.  He  did  not  see  the  iM 
lent  glance  of  triumph.  His  heart  was  Ib 
full  to  see  any  thing  but  Ellen.     Even  fl 
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vords  of  old  Barclay  seemed  to  fall  without 
force  upon  his  ears.  But  Ellen  saw  the  look 
of  the  young  doctor,  and  resented  it  in  the 
only  way  in  which  she  possibly  could  resent 
it 

''I  thank  yon,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a 
figaity  that  lifted  the  cottage  damsel  into 
alieohite  nobleness  of  deportment  * '  I  thank 
JOQ, sir;  but  I  want  nobody  to  see  me  home. 
I  desire  no  escort,  and  would  rather  go  by 
ajself,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Then  begone  !"  cried  old  Barclay,  with 
a  sadden  burst  of  fury.  *'  Let  me  hear  none 
flf  your  impudence.     Begone,  I  say !" 

The  poor  girl  turned  away,  weeping  in  si- 
knee,  and  had  moved  a  few  steps  when, 
vitb  a  passionate  gush  of  emotion  that  could 
■ot  be  restrained,  she  wheeled  about,  and, 
kdSire  any  one  could  interpose,  with  a  sud- 
den bound  she  rushed  to  William  Downton, 
llrew  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  while 
her  sobs  half  choked  her  utterance,  she  cried, 

"  God  bless  and  keep  you,  dear  William, 
vberever  you  go !" 

Then,  in  a  whisper,  she  added — *'  I  will 
be  faithful  to  you*— to  you  only :  do  not,  do 
Bot  forget  me,  dear  William." 

Spasmodically  the  arms  of  William  Down- 
te  wound  themselves  around  her  for  a  sin- 
^  moment,  as  if  he  would  have  locked  her 
ia  them  forever ;  then  relaxed ;  and  in  ano- 
flier  instant  she  was  released— and  gone ! 
flie  did  not  trust  herself  once  to  look  back. 

The  whole  proceeding  had  been  so  sud- 
den, so  unexpected  by  all  parties,  that  it 
took  place  without  any  ofier  at  interruption. 
(Hd  Barclay  was  perfectly  stunned  with  sur- 
prise ;  and  when  his  fury  found  utterance, 
tad  he  advanced  towards  Doynton,  the 
niden  was  already  on  her  way  home.  The 
Doctcv  did  not  offer  to  follow  her.  William 
Downton  seemed  to  rise  in  strength  and  sta- 
te after  this,  and  listened  to  Barclay's  re- 
fraiches  and  threats  with  an  air  of  sad  in- 
Aference.  At  length,  when  the  latter  had 
vnewhat  exhausted  himself,  the  youth  said, 
tilh  equal  firmness  and  sorrow : 

"Mr.  Barclay,  you've  put  a  heavy  load  on 
veik  shoulders  that  have  already  much 
more  than  they  can  bear.  What  you've  said 
to  me,  and  against  me,  I  must  support  as  I 
eu.  If  you  had  given  me  time,  you'd  have 
learned  from  my  own  lips  that  I  shan't  be 
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long  in  your  way,  to  vex  your  sight.  In  a 
few  days  I  shall  leave  the  country.  I*m 
sorry  that  any  thing  I've  said  or  done,  should 
make  you  angry  with  my  father.  He's  not 
to  blame.  I  know  all  that  you've  done  for 
him,  and  I'm  thankful  for  it.  And  he's  thank- 
ful. I  hope,  because  you  are  vexed  with 
me,  you  won't  be  too  hard  upon  him  and  his 
other  children.  As  for  myself  and  Ellen, 
perhaps  if  you  had  not  yourself  given  me 
encouragement  to  seek  her,  I  might  not  have 
done  so ;  but  now  that  she  has  promised  her- 
self to  me,  you  can't  expect  me  to  give  her 
up  without  trying  for  it :  and  I  will  try !  I'm 
going  into  foreign  countries  to  try,  and  God 
knows  if  I  shall  ever  return.  Things  have 
gone  against  us  so  long,  that  I  have  hardly 
any  hope :  but,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  to 
say  nothing  of  me,  I  beg  that  you  w^on't  be 
pushing  her  to  marry  any  other  man.  The 
affections  of  young  people  may  seem  very 
foolish  to  those  who  are  no  longer  young, 
but  to  us  they  are  the  most  precious  things 
that  we  have.  We  can  stand  the  loss  of 
everything,  even  life,  without  so  much  suf- 
fering ;  but  it's  a  hard  trial  to  live  on  after 
we  lose  the  only  thing  that  we  set  our  hearts 


on." 

We  need  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  scorn- 
ful language  with  which  old  Barclay,  tho- 
roughly aroused,  replied  to  this  simple  and 
pathetic  appeal.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
so  long  as  the  interview  lasted,  his  angry 
passions  underwent  no  mitigation  ;  and  Wil- 
liam Downton  himself  shortened  the  confer- 
ence, by  promptly  withdrawing  from  it  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  nothing  that  he 
could  say  tended  to  soothe  the  hostility  he 
had  so  undesignedly  provoked.  He  lefl  the 
old  man  and  the  young  Doctor  to  their  med- 
itations, and  with  a  sad  and  sorely  wounded 
heart,  slowly  made  his  way  home. 


Vll. 

But  home,  to  the  bruised,  if  not  broken, 
spirit  of  William  Downton,  no  longer  afford- 
ed that  solace  which  one  usually  seeks  from 
it.  To  him,  the  habitation  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  though  the  light  and  laughing 
voices  of  l)is  sisters  were  heard  within ;  and 
the  glad  boy,  his  little  brother,  met  him  on 
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the  steps  of  the  piazza,  with  a  fond  and 
playful  salutation.  He  picked  the  boy  up  in 
his  arms,  tossed  him  to  his  shoulder,  and 
bore  him  thus  into  the  hall,  but  without 
speaking  a  word.  In  the  hall  he  found  his 
father  sitting  beside  the  fireplace,  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  head  bending  for- 
ward in  the  attitude  of  one  wearily  brooding. 
The  thin  white  locks  of  the  old  man  hung 
about  his  shoulders,  giving  to  his  appearance 
a  sanctity  which,  in  connection  with  the  me- 
lancholy attitude  and  depressed  looks,  made 
the  young  man  momentarily  forget  his  own 
particular  cause  of  grief.  His  sisters  were 
chatting  together  in  one  corner,  busy  with 
domestic  matters,  of  which  Sally,  the  eldest, 
held  the  exclusive  management.  Something 
they  said  to  William,  which  he  answered 
without  full  consciousness,  and  then  took  a 
seat  beside  the  fireside,  opposite  to  that  of 
the  old  man.  The  boy  played  about  between 
the  parties,  scarcely  noticed  by  either.  Old 
Jacob  Down  ton  made  some  inquiries  about 
certain  fields  which  the  ploughs  were  break- 
ing up,  and  the  two  then  lapsed  into  moody 
silence.  After  awhile  candles  were  lighted, 
new  brands  heaped  upon  the  fire,  one  of  the 
girls  spread  the  supper  table,  and  the  eve- 
ning meal  was  prepared  and  partaken.  The 
two  men  ate  sparingly.  The  girls,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elder  sister,  did  not  seem  to 
remark  the  anxieties  of  the  father  and  the 
brother,  and  chatted  gaily  with  that  sense  of 
unrestraint  which  marks  the  happy  family, 
assured  of  an  indulgent  authority,  and  never 
doubting  the  sympathies  of  all  around  them. 
They  spoke  and  felt  as  if  their  happiness  was 
secure.  This  very  buoyancy  of  the  children 
increased  the  gloom  of  the  men  ;  and,  after 
swallowing  his  coffee,  but  without  eating 
anything,  the  old  man  rose  from  the  table 
and  once  more  resumed  his  accustomed  seat 
by  the  fire.  After  awhile  one  of  the  girls 
took  off  little  Robert,  the  boy,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  chair,  to  bed ;  and  the  cups 
having  been  washed,  and  the  supper  things 
removed,  one  by  one  the  girls  retired  to  the 
room  which  was  occupied  by  Sally.  They 
were  no  more  seen  that  night.  The  two  men 
were  left  alone.  They  sate  thus,  in  silence, 
for  nearly  an  hour.  At  length  William 
opened  the  subject  to  his  father,  the  utter- 
ance of  which  he  had  been  vainly  laboring 


at  for  some  time.  He  was  a  strong-minded, 
resolute  youth,  but  he  felt  the  pain  he  was 
about  to  inflict,  and  his  heart  shrunk  from 
increasing  the  sorrows,  already  so  great,  of 
one  he  so  much  loved  and  honored. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  to  communicate,  which  I  know 
will  trouble  you,  as  it  has  troubled  me, 
but,—" 

"  Trouble  !  more  trouble !"  answered  his 
father  with  a  groan.  "Well,  what  now, 
William  ?  I  thought  we  had  trouble  enough 
already." 

"So  we  have,  sir;  but  that's  no  reason 
we  should  try  to  shut  our  eyes  ag^nst  what 
is  to  come." 

"Tell  it,  William;  I  don't  want  to  shut 
my  eyes  ;  let  me  see  the  worst  that  is  before 
me  if,  indeed,  I  don't  see  it  already.    How 
much  worse  it  could  be,  God  only  knows. 
Hardly  any  worse  in  respect  to  property  and 
business.     No  crop  this  year, — just  like  the 
last.    Just  enough  cotton  to  pay  the  interest 
on  my  debt,  and  barely  that ;  and  it  wiU  re- 
quire us  to  stint  our  beasts  in  com  to  make 
that  hold  out  till   the  next   crop  is  made. 
What  can  be  worse,  William,  unless  the  loss 
of  some  of  my  children,  I  don't  well  see, — 
unless,  indeed,  Peter  Barclay  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  push  me  for  the  principal  of 
the  debt  I  owe  him.     He's  become  quite  a 
miser  in  his  property,  and  I'm  told  has  sold 
out  Jeff.  Miller,  root  and  branch,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  farm.  Ah  !  William,  if  yoii 
could  only  have  married  Ellen,  before  w« 
got  into  this  fix!" 

The  young  man  sighed  heavily. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  that!  I'm  afrai 
there's  no  chance  of  that  just  now,  and  that' 
a  part  of  my  trouble,  father.  I  saw  Pete 
Barclay  this  afternoon,  sir—" 

He  paused  abruptly.  The  old  man  start 
ed,  wheeled  his  chair  partly  round,  so  aJ 
fully  to  face  his  son,  and  said  hurriedly — 

*•  Well,  he  don't  want  more  than  his  id 
terest,  does  he  ?  As  for  paying  any  thin<r  < 
the  principal,  that,  you  know,  is  quite  out  \ 
the  question.  He  must  wait !  He  miii 
wait!" 

This  was  said  sharply,  as  if  the  credits 
had  been  himself  present  and  clamorous  fj 
his  dues. 

"  I  hope  he  will  wait,  sir ;  and  I  have  i 
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doubt  he  will, — ^when  I  am  once  out  of  the 
way." 

"  You  out  of  the  way  !  What  do  you  mean 
bv  that,  William  ?  You  say  you  saw  Peter 
Barclay  this  afternoon.  Well,  had  he  any 
thing  to  say  in  particular  ?" 

"Tm  afraid,  sir,  I  made  him  very  an- 

"  How !  Why  did  you  make  him  angry, 
William,  knowing  how  much  he's  done  for 
us  ?    I  wonder  at  you.'' 

"  Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  him 
angry,  father ;  but  you  see  he  found  Ellen 
and  me  together  at  the  Poplar  Spring." 

*'Ah!  well, — ^you  will  still  run  after  that 
girl,  I  see." 

The  youth  again  sighed — he  could  not  help 
it— he  saw  that  poverty,  trouble  and  anxiety 
were  making  his  father  unreasonable.  But, 
though  wounded  at  the  old  man's  remark, 
and  the  manner  of  making  it,  he  answered 
meekly: 

''Ellen,  sir,  and  myself,  as  you  know, 
have  been  as  good  as  engaged  to  be  married 
for  three  years." 

"Yes,  yea; — ^that  was  the  beginning  of 
our  troubles !  We  were  well  off  till  then ;" 
replied  the  father,  querulously.  **  I  wish, 
now,  you  had  thought  of  some  other  young 
woman." 

"  Why,  father,  neither  Ellen,  nor  myself, 
had  any  influence  in  bringing  about  your 
troubles," 

"  I  don't  know,  William ;  but  they  begun 
just  then." 

The  youth  saw  that  it  was  useless,  at  that 
moment,  to  reply  to  the  inuendo,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded accordingly,  without  noticing  it. 

*'Mr.  Barclay  quarrelled  with  me,  sir,  and 
was  very  angry  because  he  found  me  with 
EUen." 

"Well,  when  you  knew  that  he  didn't  like 
it  why  did  you  seek  his  daughter  ?  I'm  very 
sore  I  should  be  angry  too,  if  any  young 
man,  whom  I  didn't  approve  of,  should  be 
trying  io  meet  with  Sally,  or  Susy,  or  Bet- 
ty, against  my  wishes.  I'd  like  to  catch 
them  at  it !" 

"  But,  father,  you  know  that,  for  a  long 

time,  Mr.  Barclay  was  friendly  to  us,  and, 

a*  every  body  saw,  encouraged  my  seeing 

Ellen." 

*'  She  was  only  a  child  then,  William.    It 


was  child's  play ;  she  is  only  sixteen  now — " 
"  Eighteen,  sir." 
"  Well,  eighteen ! — and  she's  only  a  child 


now. 
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*' Ah !  father,  he  has  changed  only  since 
you  had  to  borrow  money  from  him,  and 
since  he  thinks  that  he's  got  a  hold  on  all 
that  you  are  worth." 

*'And  who  says  that  ?"  replied  the  old  man, 
sharply. 

*'  I  am  afraid  it's  too  true,  father." 

"Too  true!  The  d— 1!  What!  Because  I 
owe  him  money,  do  you  suppose  I'm  a  ru- 
ined man  ?" 

**  I'm  afraid  he  thinks  so." 

<<  Let  him  think  what  he  likes !  That 
don't  make  it  so.  Five  years,  with  good 
crops,  and  we'll  pay  him  every  sixpence !" 

*»  But  suppose  we  have  five  years  like  the 
last  three,  father  ?" 

**  That's  impossible!  You're  too  fond  of 
smutting  the  picture,  Willy.  We  must  have 
a  change  for  the  better.    It  can't  be  worse." 

**But  ,we  must  prepare  for  the  worst, 
father." 

"And  how  will  you  prepare,  I  want  to 
know?" 

"  I've  been  thinking,  father,  that  there's 
no  use  for  me  here—'' 

"Eh I  What!—" 

"You've  got  all  your  tendable  lands 
cleared  and  in  good  order ;  fences  all  right ; 
you're  breaking  up  now ;  the  negroes  know 
their  business,  and  none  of  them  are  trouble- 
some. You're  hearty,  and  able  to  overlook 
them,  just  as  well  without  me ;  and  I'm 
thinking,  father,  that  I  might  perhaps  do 
better  elsewhere.  In  fact,  sir,  I'm  thinking 
I  ought  to  go  to  California !" 

"  Go  to— where  ?" 

"  To  California, — that  famous  country  we 
conquered  from  the  Mexicans,  and  where 
they've  found  such  wonderful  heaps  of  gold. 
It  lies  every  where  in  the  sand  and  among 
the  rocks.  You  gather  the  sand  and  wash  it 
out  in  a  common  tin  bucket,  and  the  gold 
settles  at  the  bottom.  It's  hard  work,  dig- 
ging and  washing,  but  a  tough  fellow,  stout, 
hearty,  and  working  with  a  will,  makes  a 
matter  of  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  even 
a  hundred  dollars  a  day." 

"  And  you  believe  all  that  stuff,  William  ? 
How  can  you  be  so  foolish !    It's  all  a  moat 
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ridiculous  lie ;  and  Vm  ashamed  of  you  to 
listen  to  such  nonsense.  Gold  lie  ahout  like 
pine  burs,  or  May  apples,  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering !  I  wonder  if  it's  not  already 
coined,  with  a  stamp  on  it;  and  whether  one 
couldn't  choose  just  what  he'd  pick  up, — 
eagles  for  one  pocket,  half  eagles  for  ano- 
ther, quarter  eagles  for  a  third,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, even  small  pieces  for  change,  perhaps, 
to  be  gathered  and  stowed  away  in  one's 
saddle-bags !  Well !  there's  no  wonder  that 
there  are  such  lying  rogues  in  the  world, 
when  there's  such  a  world  of  believing 
fools!" 

"  It  seems  strange,  father,  but  it's  all  true. 
They've  already  got  millions  of  gold  from  the 
diggings.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have 
gone,  and  the  steamers  go  weekly,  carrying 
out  hundreds,  and  bringing  back,  at  every 
trip,  from  one  to  three  millions  of  dollars. 
I've  got  it  from  the  best  authority.  I've  seen 
it  all  in  the  newspapers." 

"  Newspapers  !  Oh !  Willy,  if  it's  the 
newspapers  you  believe,  you're  little  better 
than  a  crazy  coon.  They've  been  lying  ever 
since  I  know'd  them,  and  that's  pretty  nigh 
to  sixty  years.  It's  a  lie,  I'm  certain,  if  the 
newspapers  swear  to  it.  In  truth,  Willy, 
my  son,  I  don't  think  there's  any  such  place 
as  Californy  at  all !  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  such  country?'* 

"  Oh !  there's  no  doubt,  sii ;  I've  seen  it 
on  the  map." 

"  Map !  and  what  is  a  map  ? — nothing  but 
a  painted  newspaper,  with  lines>  dots  and 
stars,  in  place  of  words  and  writing.  It's 
only  another  sort  of  printed  l3ring.  The 
world,  William,  is  more  cursed  with  lying, 
than  any  other  disease.  Do  you  know  I'm 
half  inclined  to  think  there  wom't  really 
any  Mexican  wai  at  all ; — it  was  only  a  cun- 
ning trick  of  the  politicians  to  increase  our 
taxes,  and  get  more  money  into  the  treasury, 
to  distribute  among  themselves.  They've 
made  us  sweat  for  that  Mexican  war, — sweat 
m  silver." 

"And  in  blood,  too,  father,"  replied  the 
son;  "but  though,"  he  continued,  "I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  world  is  quite  too 
much  given  to  lying,  there  are  some  things 
in  it  that  can't  be  doubted  or  denied ;  and 
this  discovery  of  vast  quantities  of  gold  in 
California,  is  one  of  them." 


Here  the  youth  proceeded  to  gr 
father  an  account  of  the  acquisition 
country,  and  the  discovery  of  its  tres 
together  with  such  proofs  as  had  con 
his  own  mind,  and  which  he  thought 
to  convince  the  old  man.  William  Do 
was  fully  posted  up  on  the  subject ;  1 
affairs  of  the  family  had  led  him,  at  an 
period,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  s 
sive  reports,  as  they  came  to  hand, 
progress  of  the  gold  discovery,  and  t 
tent  and  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  | 
ing  metal.  But,  it  is  probable,  that  he 
only  have  silenced,  not  satisfied  the  1 
had  he  not,  by  the  purest  accident,  re 
to  California  as  the  supposed  Ophir  of 
mon's  time,  from  which  the  AugnstuB 
of  the  Hebrews  procured  his  golden  tres 
The  Bible  coincidence  was  a  golden 
ment  The  old  man  had  been  growing 
and  more  devoutly  a  reader  of  the  i 
Volume  ;  his  faith  and  interest  in  Hoi; 
having  due  increase  with  his  increasing 
and  difficulties.  He  was  now  coBtent 
ten  to  his  son,  and  to  muse  upon  Hh 
derful  fact  that  it  was  reserved  to  ov 
to  re-discover  the  Ophir  of  the  Hebre 
a  fact  which,  however,  led  him  to  thin 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  band. 

God,  he  said,  vexed  at  the  w 
ness  of  the  world,  and  disgusted  w. 
habits  of  lying,  had  vouchsafed  to  m 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  possess] 
the  earth,  only  at  the  moment  wl 
meant  to  deprive  them  altogether  of 
acquisition ! 

William  thought,  and  modestly  re 
to  suggest  his  opinion,  that  some  little 
however,  would  be  allowed  them,  i 
that  they  might  be  convinced  that  ti 
was  real ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he  thoug 
it  was  proper  enough  for  him  to  get  f 
portion  of  the  precious  metal,  if  only  1 
satisfaction  of  old  Barclay's  mortgage, 
father,  after  some  little  reflection,  was 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  unreas 
in  the  idea. 

"  But,  would  you  leave  your  old ; 
William — cleave  him  here,  as  I  may 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies  ?" 

"No,  father,  I  leave  you  in  the  h 
God,  who,  whatever  have  been  our  tr 
has  still  been  a  good  friend,  and  wl 
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see  that  yoa  do  not  suffer  for  the  want  of 
mer 

"Ah!  William — ^no  doubt  God  is  a  good 
friend ;  the  very  best  of  friends ;  the  only 
friend ;  and,  like  the  sorrowful  David,  I  pre- 
fer to  be  in  his  hands  than  in  the  hands  of 
mine  enemies ;  but  verily,  William,  he  hath 
tried  me  sorely  in  these  latter  days/' 

"  Father,  don't  be  ungrateful !  He  hath 
lessened  your  profits,  but  hath  he  not  spared 
your  children  ?  Have  you  not  been  made  to 
groan,  even  when  you  had  good  crops,  over 
the  early  death  of  your  first  born, — ^your  chil- 
dren one  after  another.  Yet,  now,  you  see 
them  again  around  you,  girls  and  boys,  all 
datifiU,  all  loving,  and  you  may  well  yield 
yoorself,  without  repining,  into  his  hands 
who  hath  so  mercifuUy  dealt  with  you.  See, 
now,  to  Peter  Barclay ;  he  hath  grown  rich 
and  avaricious ;  but  he  hath  but  one  child 
kit  of  seven,  and  his  riches  make  him  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  paleness  which  he  brings  to 
her  face,  and  the  pleadings  that  rise  to  him 
from  her  heart  Let  us  look  to  God, — and 
more ; — let  us  do  what  men  really  seldom  do 
in  practice,  however  they  may  in  words,  be- 
Uect  in  God,  and  confide  in  Grod,  and  submit 
ourselves  quietly  to  the  will  of  God." 

''Willy,  thou  hast  spoken  wisely,  and  I 
feel  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  But  how  am 
I  to  let  yoa  go  from  me  ?  How  shall  I  part 
with  you,  my  son  ?" 

"  With  God's  help,  father,  both  of  us  will 
do  well,  though  we  be  separate.  His  hands 
ftretch  oTer  the  golden  sands  of  California 
just  as  they  do  over  the  grey  sands  of  Caro- 
lina. Tou  will  scarcely  feel  my  absence, 
for  you  are  yet  hearty  and  vigorous,  and  can 
easily  attend  to  the  plantation,  just  as  well  as 
if  1  were  here.  You  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  your  interest  this  year,  and  as  you  will 
pay  the  interest  Peter  Barclay  wiU  be  quite 
content  to  leave  the  principal  in  your  hands, 
particularly  as  I  shall  be  no  longer  in  his 
»ight  to  trouble  him.  This  thought  will  pa- 
cify him,  for  it  is  with  me,  and  not  with  you, 
that  he  is  angry.  You  will  do  very  well. 
A**  for  me  I  am  young,  and  strong,  and  hope- 
ful, and  I  believe  that  God  will  protect  and 
help  me.  I  have  full  faith  in  his  mercy.  I 
will  be  gone  long,  but  not  longer  than  I  can 
help.  Perhaps  two  years — ^perhaps  more ; 
but  God  willing,  father,  I  will  come  again  to 


comfort  you,  and  help  provide  for  the  girls 
and  pur  dear  little  Robert." 

The  old  man  wept.  He  had  no  reproaches, 
but  many  misgivings.  His  arguments  all 
failed,  for  he  could  not  deceive  himself  with 
the  notion  that  any  continued  pursuit  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  farm  could  produce 
such  results  as  would  enable  him  to  pay  off 
a  debt  that  amounted  now  to  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars.  The  sale  of  his  lands  and 
six  or  eight  negroes  would  do  little  more 
than  meet  the  lien  of  old  Peter  Barclay  upon 
them.  Gradually,  therefore,  as  the  whole 
subject  was  fully  unravelled  before  him,  he 
became  reconciled  to  the  enterprise  of  his 
son. 

'^  But  it  will  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, my  son,  to  go  to  this  gold  country. 

''  I'm  afraid  so,  father,  but  I  will  go  by  the 
cheapest  conveyance,  though  that  will  be  the 
slowest  and  by  the  longest  route.  By  sea, 
all  the  way,  round  Cape  Horn.  There's  a 
vessel  about  to  sail  from  the  city  (Charleston) 
and  I  mean  to  go  in  her.  I'll  go  among  the 
poor  passengers  and  spend  as  little  as  I  can. 
What  it  'U  cost  I  don't  know  exactly,  but 
I've  agreed  to  mortgage  Ephraim  (the  only 
negro  William  owned  in  his  own  right)  to 
Lawyer  Caughman,  who  has  promised  to  let 
me  have  four  hundred  dollars  on  him,  and 
take  his  interest  and  gradual  payment  out  of 
his  wages.  (Ephraim  worked  on  the  rail 
road.)  He's  very  friendly  to  me,  Lawyer 
Caughman,  and  has  given  me  all  the  needful 
information." 

The  old  man  groaned  over  the  details,  fre- 
quently exclaiming — ''But  how  shall  I  do 
without  you,  my  son  ?"  It  was  late  in  the 
night  before  this  conference  had  ended,  and 
then,  like  one  wearied  with  a  hard  day's 
work,  Jacob  Downton  staggered  off  despair- 
ingly to  bed. 


vni. 

The  preparations  of  William  Downton, 
after  his  purpose  was  fully  avowed,  were 
quickly  made.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  no  exten- 
sive wardrobe.  The  impediments  of  wealth 
did  not  encumber  him.  A  small  trunk  of 
stout  rough-weather  apparel  was  all  that  he 
provided.    His  implements  he  trusted  to  pro- 
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cure  in  the  city,  where,  indeed,  he  looked  to 
obtain  the  sort  of  information  necessary  for 
selecting  them.     One  of  his  sisters  netted 
for  him  a  scarf,  containing  a  secret  pouch  for 
his  money,  to  be  wrapped  about  his  body. 
Another  had  manufactured  for  him  a  half 
dozen  pair  of  good  thick  stockings.      His 
homespun  coat  was  already  provided.    A 
stout  overall  was  to  be  got  in  town.     Some 
good  thick  cotton  gloves,  a  warm  cap,  and  a 
few  other  trifles  of  the  sort  were  procured  at 
home.     His  onlv  ornament,  and  that  he  had 
found  useful  hitherto,  was  an  old  fashioned 
silver  watch  with  a  steel  chain,  a  good  time- 
piece, but  not  particularly  attractive  as  a 
decoration.     Thus  equipped,  he  was  ready 
for  departure,  and  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing.    It  was  now  within  a  few  days  of  Christ- 
mas, and  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the  first  week 
in  Januaiy.    It  was  no  small  consolation,  at 
least,  that  he  should  spend  another  Christmas 
at  the  dear  old  homestead  with  all  the  family 
about  him.    The  moments  became  hourly 
more  precious.     When  the  day  came,  the 
fatted  turkey  was  duly  killed  and  dressed. 
There  was  a  sort  of  feast,  such  as  had  been 
kept  in  the  little  cottage  from  time  immemo- 
rial.   Several  of  the  neighbours  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  old  efforts  were  renewed, 
such  as  had  made  the  meeting  usually  a  very 
happy  one.    But  the  hearts  of  the  little  family 
were  sad.    The  old  man  sighed  as  he  cut  up 
the  turkey.  The  mince  pies  had  no  longer  the 
well-remembered  relish.    Even  little  Robert 
felt  there  was  a  cloud  over  the  feast  and  his 
frolics  subsided  at  an  early  hour  into  sleep. 
And  so  the  day  passed.    The  hour  of  part- 
ing rapidly  came.    The  last  grasp  of  the 
hand  was  taken,  the  last  kiss  given  and  re- 
ceived.   The  girls  wept  bitterly;   but  the 
old  man  sunk  into  his  arm-chair  by  the  hearth, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Poor  William,  with  a  monstrous  effort,  sup- 
pressed his  own  tears  and  sobs ;  but  liis  heart 
was  full  almost  to  breaking.    But  he  manned 
himself  for  the  effort,  and  tore  himself  away, 
with  a  heart  that  bled,  but  with  no  voice,  of 
eye  or  tongue,  declaring  his  agony!    One 
glance  he  cast  towards  the  distant  fields  and 
dwelling  of  Peter  Barclay,  as  he  sprang  into 
the  gig  which  was  to  carry  him  away.     The 
boy  lashed  his  trunk  behind  it,  took  the  seat 
beside  his  young  master,  and,  with  a  flourish 


of  his  whip,  the  good  grey  steed  darted  away 
with  the  vehicle.  It  was  five  miles  to  tbe 
dep6t  of  the  Hamburg  and  Charleston  rail 
road,  and  he  reached  it  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  cars.  Having  seen  that  his  trunk 
was  transferred  from  one  vehicle  to  the  other, 
he  gave  the  negro  a  farewell  shake  of  the 
hand,  the  last  act  which  separated  him  fully 
from  his  native  home ;  and  this  compelled 
the  tears  to  flow.  But  he  struggled  against 
them  still,  took  his  seat  with  the  other  pas- 
sengers, and  was  soon  flying  like  lightnijig 
through  the  long  avenues  of  lofty  pines.  He 
reached  the  city  and  rapidly  effected  all  his 
obj  ects.  A  letter  from  thence  described  him 
as  having  his  effects  on  board  ship  and  about 
to  sail.  Two  days  after,  he  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  rocking  on  the  wide,  wide 
sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

(To  ht  Coniintted.) 


THE  COMMON  WAY. 

BT  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLEY. 

Oh  eagor  heart,  impatient  mindt 
Toiling  along  the  Common  Way— 

How  recklessly  ye. hurry  on. 
How  listlessly  delay! 

Now  eager  for  the  promised  goal 
Ye  onward  pass  with  hasty  feet. 

Now  pause,  and  faint  beside  the  way» 
Beneath  the  noonday  heat. 

The  way  is  paved  for  common  use. 
No  cunre  relioTes  the  vista  long  ;'- 

Why  need  we  tread  the  beaten  track. 
Why  follow  with  the  throng  T 

Repressing  still  our  eager  haste 
To  measured  stages,  dull  and  alow,— - 

Impatient  of  the  idle  throng 
As  tardily  they  go. 

We  weary  of  their  narrow  track. 
We  sicken  of  their  timid  creed  ;— 

Oh,  let  us  fearless  turn  aside. 
Where'er  our  hearts  may  lead. 

Lo !  flowery  fields  around  ns  lie. 
And  mighty  forests  fair  and  wide— > 

And  streams  of  living  waters  flow 
Adown  the  mountain  side. 

Oh,  let  us  seek  an  upward  path. 

Though  startled  voices  call  us  back- 
Better  to  brave  the  avalanche 
Than  tread  the  beaten  track. 
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Far  better  yield  to  Nature's  away, 
Then  bow  to  worldly  wiadom'a  rnle^ 

And  qoench  oar  thirat  at  Nature's  founts, 
Then  Castom*8  stagnant  pool. 

Far  better  onward  preas,  alone, 
In  independence  firm  and  strong:. 

Than  fiiint  with  thirst  and  wearineas 
Amid  the  careleas  throng . 

The  bewta  that  beat  so  warmly  now— 
Oh  shall  we  make  them  atem  and  cold  t 

And  measure  truth  by  worldly  gain, 
And  barter  lo?e  for  gold  T 

And  check  the  spirit's  strength  divine, 
And  bind  it  down  to  earthly  sway, — 

And  force  it  from  its  upward  flight 
Unto  the  Common  Way  T 


Oh,  let  OS  seek  a  loftier  track— 
Oh«  let  ns  own  a  nobler  creed— 

And  follow  aa  the  aoul  may  teach. 
And  as  the  heart  may  lead. 

We  fear  not,  though  the  way  be  lone. 
And  though  for  us  no  landmarks  rise ; 

Enough  for  us  the  guiding  lights 
That  gleam  along  the  skies. 

Let  Nature  be  our  only  guide— 

Our  hearts  are  true,  our  spirits  strong,- 

And  they  shall  lead  us  to  the  right. 
Protect  us  from  the  wrong. 


DREAM  PICTURES. 

ki  ease  from  pain,  afler  weeks  of  suffer- 
l,  I  lay  wrapped  in  silence,  as  summer  in- 
:t  in  a  folded  flower  cup.  The  Hours 
ssed  by  upon  noiseless,  silver  feet.  Morn- 
g  appeared  in  saffron  robe,  opening  the 
ites  of  the  East,  and  walking  amidst  fresh 
lees  and  genial  sunbeams.  Noontide,  with 
is  burning  radiance,  succeeded,  and  then, 
oft  evening,  with  a  crescent  on  her  brow, 
lid  dew  and  coolness  dropping  from  her 
luidfl. 

But  I  regarded  them  not.  My  spirit 
ipied  downward,  and  still  downward,  until  I 
ink  upon  a  bed  of  poppies  in  the  magic 
lid  of  dreams.  A  strain  of  music  fell  on 
J  ear.  A  rosy  cloud  that  veiled  my  sight 
IS  dispelled,  and  a  stately  maiden  stood 
fore  me. 


Her  dress  was  fair  and  flowing.  White 
roses,  and  purple  pansies,  were  wreathed  in 
her  black  hair.  Her  dark  eyes,  when  down- 
cast, swam  in  sadness ;  but  their  expression 
when  uplifled  was  gentle  and  soul-subduing. 
In  her  hand  she  bore  a  white  lily  and  a  sil- 
ver wand,  with  this  inscription — '*  Musing 
Memory  owns  thy  power."  Her  voice  was 
low,  and  sweet,  as  the  murmur  of  quiet  wa- 
ters in  grassy  meadows.  "  I  am,"  said  she, 
•'  the  goddess  of  this  fair,  fleeting  region. 
What  scene  of  the  past  shall  I  bring  back  to 
thee  ?  What  pictured  vision  make  to  pass 
before  thee?"  "  O  take  me,"  I  replied,  **  to 
the  far  distant  hills  of  childhood  ;  let  me  once 
more,  in  fancy,  gather  cowslips  and  violets 
by  the  pebbly  brook,  and  once  again  breathe 
the  primal  airs  of  my  earliest  years."  The 
maiden  raised  her  silver  wand,  and  I  saw 
before  me  an  ancient  mansion.  Behind  it 
were  some  melancholy  poplars,  and  two 
spreading  sycamores.  In  the  trim  yard 
bloomed  pinks,  and.  wall-flowers,  under  the 
shade  of  fragrant  lilacs.  A  child  with  flaxen 
hair  and  fair  eyes  leaned  from  an  open  win- 
dow. She  held  in  her  arms  a  kitten,  full  of 
glee,  and  just  ready  to  bound  from  her  gen- 
tle restraint.  The  child  was  watching  the 
birds,  singing,  and  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  apple  blossoms  of  a  neighboring  tree. 
The  time  was  early  morning.  Cows  were 
returning  to  their  pastures,  and  children  were 
picking  strawberries  among  the  daisies  of 
the  distant  fields.  The  scene  was  full  of 
beauty  and  repose.  I  recognized  it,  and  as 
it  slowly  faded,  I  turned  my  sorrowful  eyes 
toward  the  maiden.  ''Ah!  enchantress," 
said  I,  *'  canst  thou  recall  yet  once  more  the 
Past  ?  Canst  thou  not  bring  back  to  me,  but 
for  a  moment,  the  happy  home  of  my  girlish 
years  ?"  She  replied  not ;  but  calmly  rais- 
ing her  wondrous  wand,  before  me  was  paint- 
ed the  wished-for  picture.  There  was  the 
familiar  cottage  in  a  Southern  clime ;  its 
projecting  roof,  and  curious  windows,  half 
concealed  in  luxuriant  shrubbery.  A  shower 
had  just  passed,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow 
spanned  the  Eastern  sky.  A  flood  of  sun- 
light poured  from  the  west  upon  the  dripping 
trees,  and  distant  cotton  fields,  until  they 
seemed  transfigured  in  the  golden  haze. 
Near  the  cottage  porch,  a  mocking  bird  had 
built  its  nest  in  a  tall  syringa ;  and  the  little 
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ones  sat  in  it,  with  open  bills,  filling  their  tiny 
throats  with  the  sweet,  moist  air.  The  pa- 
rent bird  balanced  itself  upon  a  spray  of 
jessamine;  its  tender  weight  shaking  the 
star-like  flowers  upon  the  gravelled  walk. 
There  was  a  delightful  freshness  every  where. 
The  leaves  had  a  look  of  gladness,  and  the 
flowers  seemed  lifting  up  their  heads  to  smile. 
On  the  steps  of  the  porch  was  a  figure  that 
I  recognized  as  the  child  of  the  preceding 
picture,  now  grown  nearly  to  womanhood. 
Her  finger  was  pointing  to  the  bright  bow  of 
peace,  while  her  head  was  turned  toward  a 
youth  who  sat  in  the  doorway.  He  had  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  book  he  was  reading,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  kindle  at  the  beauty 
of  the  gorgeous  arch  to  which  his  attention 
was  just  attracted.  I  gazed  long  at  the  sweet, 
illusive  semblance,  until  amidst  my  tears,  it 
vanished.  Then  turning  to  the  maiden — 
''  Grant  me,"  said  I,  "  but  one  more  boon. 
I  would  look  upon  the  future.  Show  me  for 
a  brief  instant  one  scene  that  shall  be  em* 
blematical  of  my  coming  years."  In  silence 
she  laid  aside  her  silver  wand  and  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  small  box  of  curious  workman- 
ship. On  it  was  written  in  golden  charac- 
ters, "  Try  not  the  charm  if  Hope  forsake 
thee."  She  raised  the  jewelled  lid,  and  cast 
the  imprisoned  fragrance  upon  the  air.  No 
fiweeter  breath  ever  dwelt  upon  the  lips  of 
lowly  flower  in  mountain  fastness.  No  or- 
ange blossom  in  fable  garden  of  the  Hesperi- 
des,  ever  lent  to  the  evening  breeze  a  richer 
perfume.  Suddenly,  before  me  rose  a  deso- 
late sea  coast.  It  was  night ;  and  the  lonely 
moon  pursued  her  path  through  broken  clouds, 
casting  alternate  gleams  and  shadows  upon 
the  calm  waters,  the  steep  rocks,  and  the 
atunted  pines  that  grew  above  them.  In  a 
little  cove  a  small  boat  was  moored,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  sands  at  its  head 
were  two  tall  fir  trees.  Beneath  their  sol- 
emn shade  was  a  low  mound,  covered  with 
grass,  and  spotted  with  pale,  blue  flowers. 
A  white  stone,  cold  and  pore,  told  that  it 
marked  the  spot  where  a  mortal  slumbered 
in  the  embrace  of  Death.  A  female  form, 
in  mourning  robes,  was  bending  ^over  the 
grave  to  pluck  one  of  the  frail  blossoms  that 
grew  upon  it. 

I  looked  long  and  earnestly,  until  the  pic- 
ture faded  into  .the  silent  air.    Then  turning 


toward  the  maiden,  I  said,  "  Thanks  to  thee 
for  the  solemn  lesson.  I  now  know  that  the 
pathway  of  my  life  is  still  to  be  amidst  rug- 
ged rocks,  near  deep  waters,  and  by  the 
graves  of  the  beloved  and  precious.  But 
the  peaceful  moonlight  is  spread  over  all, 
and  borne  upward  by  its  calm  influence,  my 
spirit  shall  rest  only  in  the  Eternal  Presence, 
and  find  its  home  alone  amidst  the  glories  of 
the  celestial  Paradise."  The  maiden  bowed 
her  head.  Her  form  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  I  was  aware,  by  the  muslin  cur- 
tains of  my  windows,  and  the  ebony  work- 
box  upon  my  green  covered  table,  that  I  had 
awakened,  and  was  again  surrounded  by  the 
realities  of  ordinary  life. 

Ceciua. 


I'LL  HASTEN  TO  THEE.  LOVE. 

BY   THOMAS   BIBB    BRADLET. 

I. 

When  twilifht^B  sod  blushes  hare  crimsoned  the  skj, 

And  roses  their  petals  *till  morning  conceal ; 

When  sweUs  thy  young  bosom  and  beams  thy  dark  eye, 

With  rapture  too  deep  for  the  tongue  to  reTeal, 

If  then  thou  shalt  breathe  but  one  fond  wish  for  me, 

V\i  hasten  to  thee,  love,  1*11  hasten  to  thee! 


II.  I 

When  moonbeams  are  floating  upon  the  clear  stream 
Whose  banks  in  oar  childhood  we  decked   with  gi| 
flowers ;  j 

When  by  its  green  margin  thy  loved  tresses  gleam 
As  brightly  as  shone  they  in  life's  younger  hoars, 
ir  lingers  thy  memory  then  upon  me, 
I*U  hasten  to  thee,  love,  V\\  hasten  to  thee  1 

m. 

When  pleasure  illumines  her  rose-tinted  hall. 
And  summons  her  daughters  with  dancing  and  song ; 
If  then  o*er  thy  spirit  pale  shadows  should  lall, 
And  thoughts  of  thy  lover  thy  gentle  heart  throng, 
1*11  know  thou  art  sad  and  though  distant  I  be, 
1*11  hasten  to  thee,  love,  1*11  hasten  to  thee ! 


IV. 

When  phantoms  of  grief  find  their  homes  in  thy  bre. 
And  golden-haued  joys  on  their  white  wings  have  fl 
When  roams  thy  sad  soul  down  the  aisle  of  unrest 
As  wanders  a  pilgrim  all  weary  and  lone  ; 
In  sorrow  as  sunshine,  in  gloom  as  in  glee, 
ril  hasten  to  thee,  love,  Pll  hasten  to  thee ! 
HuntivitU,  Ala.,  April  1653. 
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Mti  and  Commentaries,  on  a  Voyage  to 

Cliina« 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mev  Bay;  Cascade;  Water;  Vegetation; 
winger;  Mati-boat ;  Vint  the  shore;  Ban- 
jan  free  ;  Javan  Malays  ;  Horses  ;  Pursuit  of 
inawkige  under  difficulties  ;  Walk  through 
the  sheds;  Sail  from  Anger;  Java  sea; 
Salor  notions  about  religion  ;  Character  of 
sailors  ;  Green  turtle  not  equal  to  salt  beef; 
Corpostmis;  Mino;  Dampness  of  skip; 
SuHry  weather  ;  Oil  of  tobacco  not  poison' 
oustoa  monkey  ;  Clothing  in  hot  tUmates; 
Edge  <^ a  typhoon;  ArritiJ  ai  Macao  ;  Jin 
accomnJt  of  an  old  cruise  in  the  Chssus  sea  ; 
Esiraordinary  Animals. 

Sunday,  July  23ri/.  Mew  Bay,  Java.  Vis- 
ited the  shore  about  nine  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. Vegetation  is  so  near  to  the  water 
there  is  no  room  for  a  dry  path ;  and  it  is  so 
dense  and  close  that  one  cannot  penetrate 
many  feet  from  the  sea  without  very  great 
tdi.  The  vigor  of  vegetable  growth  faeie 
cannot  be  described  so  as  to  be  justly  appre« 
dated  by  perBtma  who  have  not  visited  trop- 
ica] countries :  it  forms  a  barrier  as  insur- 
Bioantable  as  the  best  "  thick-set"  hedge  in 
Englaad  or  in  any  other  countiy  where 
laedgea  grow. 

A  cascade  fails  over  a  rock  into  the  sea, 
tnt  it  is  so  completely  veiled  by  the  dense 
vegetation  that  it  is  not  readily  discovered  at 
a  hondred  yards  from  the  shore.  The  fall  is 
ftdt  more  than  three  or  four  feet  abov^  the 
^el  of  high  tide ;  but  it  spireads  into  a  thin 
«beet  four  or  &ve  feet  in  width.  An  exami- 
aatitxi  of  this  water  shows  that  it  contains 
«Be  grain  of  solid  calcareous  matter  in  every 
tboQsand* 

July  24/A.  Air  84"^  F.  in  the  shade.  On 
ckaring  away  a  part  of  the  very  dense  veg- 
etation Che  cascade  was  seen  falling  over 
rocks  at  an  angle  of  forty  or  fifly  degrees. 
Bj  placing  a  starting-tub,  (that  is,  a  large 
ab  having  a  hole  in  its  bottom  communica- 
ing  with  a  leather  tube  or  hose,)  about 
welve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  bay,  the 
bw  of  water  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
tmvey  on  board  about  7000  gallons  in  the 
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course  of  the  day.    The  casks  were  filled 
without  taking  them  from  the  boat. 

Spray  from  the  cascade  is  constantly  fall- 
ing upon  branches  of  overhanging  trees  and 
vines ;  and  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  the 
solid  matter  contained  in  the  water  is  in- 
crusted  upon  them,  forming  very  considera- 
ble masses.  A  twig  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  was  encased  for  a  foot  in  length 
in  a  calcareous  cylinder  of  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter;  and  yet  organic  life  con- 
tinued, as  was  seen  in  the  bark,  which  was 
perfectly  green  up  to  the  commencement  of 
incrustation. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  attempts  were 
made  to  catch  fishes  with  hook  and  line,  and 
to  shoot  game;  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
One  persevering  young  gentleman,  armed 
with  a  carbine,  penetrated  the  thick  tropic 
forest  about  a  hundred  tNr  more  yards  at  the 
cost  of  some  two  hours'  hard  labor,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  pains,  only  by  an  opportu- 
nity to  admire  the  fantastic  and  intricate 
twining  and  interlacing  of  limbs,  and  vines, 
and  trunks  of  plants,  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  About  twenty  Malays  appeared  at  the 
watering  place  in  four  canoes :  each  man  was 
armed  with  a  kris.  A  few  m<mths  since  a 
Dutch  ship  was  robbed  in  this  bay  by  a  party 
of  Malays,  and  several  of  the  crew  were 
severely  wounded.  The  Malays  in  the  ca- " 
noes  seemed  to  be  collecting  palm  leaves  and ' 
similar  materials  for  making  thatch. 

Five  ships  passed  to  the  eastward  through 
the  straits  of  Sunda. 

25th.  The  "  watering"  was  completed  to- 
day. Since  our  departure  from  Rio  the  ship 
has  sailed,  by  log,  8,656  miles;  and  from 
New  York,  15,221  miles,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  pleasant  sail  in  its  way. 

36/A.  We  left  Mew  Bay  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  about  five  o'clock  P.  M.  anchored 
in  fifteen  fathoms  water  off  Anger  (some- 
times written  Anjier)  Point.  We  found  here 
two  American  whale  ships. 

Before  we  anchored  a  mail-boat  came  along 
side.  After  the  mail  was  examined  and  the 
name,  &c.  of  our  ship  registered,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  boat  offered  to  sell  us  mon- 
keys, onions,  sparrows  and  sea-shells.  A 
bom-boat  also  visited  us,  and  its  master,  with 
great  confidence,  presented  us  for  inspection 
a  certificate  of  character  from  an  officer  of 
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the  United  States  ship  Vincennes.  It  simply 
stated  that  the  hearer  was  a  sharper,  hut  as 
good  as  the  hest  of  his  countrymen.  He  sold 
U8  chickens  at  one  dollar  the  dozen ;  eggs  at 
a  dollar  the  hundred,  and  capons  at  four  dol- 
lars the  dozen.  Pumpkins,  about  five  inches 
in  diameter,  were  purchased  at  five  cents  a 
piece. 

27tA.  H.  B.  M.  brig  Albatross  sailed  last 
night,  hence  for  Bombay. 

At  five  o'clock,  A.  M.,  breakfasted  and  set 
off  for  the  shore.  The  clouds  and  moun- 
tain peaks  of  Java  behind  Anger  were 
tinged  in  the  soil  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
It  was  calm^  the  sea  was  glass-like,  and 
its  surface  was  broken  only  by  the  move- 
ment of  our  boat.  The  centre  of  the  scene 
on  shore  was  the  huge  Banyan  tree  which 
shades  the  landing  place.  To  the  left  of  it 
are  the  residence  of  the  governor,  (a  cap- 
tain in  the  Dutch  navy ;)  a  hotel  kept  by 
a  Hollander,  and  some  huts  ^aded  by  ba- 
nana or  palm  trees  :  a  fort  covered  in  green 
sward,  and  an  extended  grove  of  cocoanut 
trees  are  on  the  right.  As  at  Batavia,  there 
is  here  a  ''boom,"  or  channel  formed  between 
piers  or  piles  extended  in  lines  far  into  sea, 
through  which  boats  reach  the  landing-place^ 
at  which  convenience  has  been  consulted. 
Along  the  canal  is  a  brick  aqueduct  which 
supplies  water  for  the  use  of  ships  that 
stop  here ;  but  its  quality  is  doubtful,  unless 
it  be  the  same  as  that  furnished  at  the  hotel, 
which  was  probably  rain-water. 

Just  before  reaching  the  entrance  of  the 
''  boom"  or  canal  we  met  the  Malay  boat  of 
our  friend  Ishmael,  who  cried  out  as  we 
passed,  "  me  got  the  beef  for  ship — me  be 
back  soon."  This  beef,  by  the  way,  was 
very  indifferent ;  poor  water-buflfalo  meat. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Dutch  have  never 
colonized  in  any  country  not  requiring  canals. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  saying  of  Voltaire, 
translated  into  ''  Dykes,  Ducks  and  Dutch- 
men;" though  of  the  latter  there  are  only 
five  or  six  besides  the  few  pertaining  to  the 
garrison. 

The  Banyan  tree  of  Anger  is  celebrated. 
Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  the  Governor  of 
the  town  lived  in  the  top  of  it.  Now  the 
nest-like  room  built  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
forty  feet  from  the  ground — about  a  tenth 
story  chamber — which  is  accessible  by  a 


bamboo  ladder,  is  used  as  guard-room  or 
look-out.  The  Dutch  flag  is  displayed  above 
it  on  a  tall  staff! 

Under  the  shade  of  this  Banyan  tree  wei« 
assembled  numerous  venders  of  various  arti- 
cles ;  and  each  immediately  began  to  con^ 
mend  his  stock  to  us.  "Capting,"  crici 
one,  **you  buy  my  fine  big  black  monkej^ 
very  fine  monkey,  one  dollar."  And  another 
at  the  same  moment  called  out,  "  Capitainei 
I  say  capitaine,  me  got  little  monkey — Ytij 
tame  little  monkey — me  sell  him  for  one 
dollar." 

''You  buy  my  kris,"  said  another;  "no 
can  make  kris  no  more  in  Java — ^veiyoll 
kris— -one  dollar." 

"  Capitaine  you  buy  one  jim 
jim  cock,"  i.  e.  game  cock. 

"  Capitaine  you  buy  Malacca 
dollar  one." 

"  Capitaine  you  want  some  ftft^  capon  ?^ 

There  were  dozens  of  these  venders  it 
parti-colored  calico  dresses,  or  half  nakfid^^ 
anxious  to  sell  their  wares,  which  includei 
ducks,  geese  and  capons ;  fowls,  parrots  ml 
monkeys ;  and  sparrows,  yams  and  malific^ 
joints ;  oranges^  which  are  very  small,  sweiW- 
potatoes,  yams  and  onrons. 

The  Javan  Malays  are  of  small  stature,  po^ 
sonally  dean  in  appearance,  were  it  not  tkAt 
the  mouth  is  always  soiled  by  the  disgusliif  v 
stahi  of  the  betel  quid ;  vivecious  in  muuMT: 
and  perfectly  temperate  in  their  habits. 
are  Mahomedans,  and  very  religious ;  1 1 
they  are  strict  observers  of  the  forms  of ' 
ship  and  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by 
of  their  creed.  Their  morals  are  no  wc 
perhaps  than  are  those  of  many  who 
knowledge  the  true  creed. 

Cleanliness  is  a  striking  feature  of 
The  white  coping  of  the  canal  is  in  fine 
trast  with  the  tropic  green  of  the  swadlj 
The  bridge  crossing  the  canal  to  the  fort  ifi 
neat;  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  civfr: 
zation  in  many  things. 

We  soon  found  the  hotel,  where  we 
refreshed  with  the  water,  or  so  called  " 
of  cocoanuts.  Two  gentlemen  of  our 
prociu-ed  horses,  which  were  about  four 
high ;  when  mounted  the  toes  of  the 
almost  touched  the  earth.  These  Javan  pKi 
nies  are  quite  serviceable,  small  as  they  ii^-^ 

Ignorance  of  the  language  of  a  coimii}^ 
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renders  it  reiy  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  pro- 
cure accurate  inforxnatioii  about  it.  T^e  eye 
takes  in  r^idlj,  but  may  mistake  objects  and 
motives.  The  traveller  lauds  as  we  do  here, 
and  addresses  the  first  p^^on  be  may  meet 
who  understands  Us  owb  language. 

"  Is  there  any  pepper  growing  here,  Land- 
lord?" 

"Yes!  you  want  pepper?  How  many 
pounds  you  want ;  I  can  buy  for  you  ? 

"No,  no;  I  wish  to  see  the  plant  grow- 


in?." 

"It  DO  grow;  it  come  from  Sumatra;  but 
you  go  up  there  till  you  see  one  monument, 
and  there  you  find  a  garden.  You  can  find 
tbere,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon." 

You  ask  another,  "  what  is  the  population 
of  Anger?" 

"  It  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  eighty  miles 
in  zee  district,  and  zere  is  seventy-two  thou- 
sands peoples." 

"But  how  many  people  are  im  the  town, 

Iiere?^' 

"Oh!— in  zee  tovrn? — ^may  be,  four  thou- 
sands all  about, ^'  indicating  an  indefinite 
boundaiy  line  with  his  hand,  as  he  finished 

the  reply. 

A  walk  of  a  quarter  of  mile  brought  us  to 
tbe  garden  which  had  been  pointed  out,  and 
in  it  ve  saw  a  montiment  erected  to  the 
2fmo7  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Cathcart. 
At  tbe  gate,  which  is  constructed  of  bamboo, 
»e  meta  Javan,  who,  by  many  signs  of  hands 
^(i  genuflections,  and  almost  knocking  his 
bead  against  the  ground  in  exhibiting  a  pro- 
/tindity  of  politeness  only  witnessed  in  east- 
^ni  climes,  invited  us  to  enter  the  grounds^ 
(^r  equestrian  friends  informed  us  that  every 
^▼an  they  had  met,  either  knelt  upon 
^y  rood-side  or  made  other  demonstration  of 
fitreme  respect. 

The  gardener,  an  elderly  half-naked  little 
Ji^Mn,  became  our  guide,  and  called  atter>- 
"-a  to  those  things  which  in  his  estimation 
*fre  worthy  of  notice.  He  named  the  plants 
^  *e  passed  them ;  but  to  us  his  names  were 
ccomprehensible.  We  found  capsicum,  but 
ifitber  pepper  nor  nutmeg.  The  cinnamon 
^^>  in  flower,  but  a  more  oflfensive,  hircine 
^  jur  I  do  not  remembw  to  have  smelt  in 
be  domain  of  Flora. 

The  locality  of  the  garden  consists  of  a 


dry  land :  tbe  soil  is  a  reddish  clay  mixed 
with  sand.  By  eight  o'clock  the  sun-shine 
had  become  hot,  and  we  took  leave  of  the 
garden  and  gardener. 

In  our  walk  we  passed  a  Chinaman's 
shop— a  petty  grocer  or  retail  vender  of 
eaitbenware  and  "  schnaps."  The  oriental 
master  of  the  establishment  was  serving 
some  negroes  from  the  whak^ships  and  other 
sailors  with  morning  drams  of  gin  when  we 
looked  in.  His  stock  in  trade  was  an  odd 
collection  of  coarse  chinaware,  yams,  fish, 
potatoes,  Chinese  toys,  tobacco  and  sea-shells. 
A  democratic  friend  of  our  party  diligently 
sought  information  here  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  political  afl&irs  in  the  East,  and  sa- 
gaciously inquired  what  was  the  condition  at 
the  difficulty  between  the  Engiish  and  Chi- 
nese ;  but  he  was  not  rewarded  by  any  au» 
tbentic  knowledge  or  news.  We  passed 
many  huts  occupied  by  laboring  Chinese; 
and  on  the  road  we  met  many  Javans  carry- 
ing bricks  to  Anger.  Tbe  loadvras  snspendv 
ed  at  either  end  of  a  bamboo  which  h  borne 
upon  the  shoulders.  Men  here  seem  to  be 
beasts  of  bnrthen ;  yet  they  are  so  slender 
and  their  proportions  are  so  small  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe  women. 

Whftle  at  the  hotel  we  gathered  some  local 
news  from  a  file  of  newspapers^  published  at 
Singapore. 

We  had  an  excellent  breakfast;  and  doubt- 
lessly some  of  our  young  and  romantic  com- 
panions found  its  qualities  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  that  they  were  drinking  Java  cof- 
fee in  Java,  probably  made  by  a  Javan  cook. 

After  the  meal  we  stix^d  about  the  town, 
and  visited  the  fort,  on  whkh  there  were 
four  mounted  guns.  Tbe  garrison  ccmsisted 
of  forty  Dutch  soldiers,  of  whom  thirty  were 
on  the  sick  list.  Anger  is  notoriously  un- 
healthy; strangers  who  sleep  on  shore  at 
night  put  their  health  and  life  in  peril. 

We  passed  a  hou^e  where  a  Javan  father 
was  reading  the  Koran  to  the  family  assem* 
bled  on  the  piazza. 

About  midday  Ishmael  advised  us  to  re- 
turn on  board  in  his  boat,  because  **  the  sun 
very  hot,  make  all  white  man  very  sick." 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  ship  crowded 
with  venders ;  our  vessel  had  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  menagerie.    Monkeys,  parrots. 


nar^h  intersected  with  spots  and  strips  of  apes,  doves,  sparrows,  mines,  musk-deers, 
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squirrels  and  green  turtles  were  seen  every 
where.  The  asking  price  of  every  thing 
was  "one  dollar,"  and  the  selling  price  a 
quarter.  We  purchased  at  the  last  moment 
eight  dozen  fo^^ls  for  two  dollars. 

About  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  made  sail, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  115^  F.  in  the 
sunshine. 

My  28th.  Lat.  5°  44^  S.,  long.  106,  01 
E.,  air  89®  F.  We  are  in  the  Java  sea  which 
has  an  average  depth  of  only  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms.  Its  tides  and  currents  arc  irregu- 
lar and  unknown  ;  and  rocks  and'  shoals,  the 


position  of  which  is  uncertain,  are  laid  down  which  is  echoed  by  his  mates.     The  baif' 


with  the  undertaker !"  So  firmly  did  they 
believe  this,  that  they  woald  not  consent  thst 
any  but  our  doctor  should  attend  them. 

Since  my  last,  we  have  lost  two  men  fnoK 
dysentery ;  but  it  is  supposed,  they  aUowsA 
the  disease  to  run  on  too  long  befoce  thqp 
reported  to  the  doctor.  The  ship  is  now  voy 
healthy,  and  we  have  very  fine  weather. 

I  expected  to  see  great  gloom  cast  vm 
the  ship's  company  by  the  burial  of  two  if. 
their  shipmates.  It  is  awful  to  hear  the  shnl 
pipe  of  the  boatswain,  followed  by  his  deip 
rough  tones — '*  All  hands  to  bury  the  dead," 


on  the  charts.  Monkeys,  game-  oocks  and 
pet-birds  of  various  kinds  occupy  the  atten- 
tion and  affections  of  the  whole  crew.  Passed 
two  Dutch  ships.  Two  monkeys  were  lost 
overboard. 

The  writer  made  the  following  notes  in  this 
region  many  years  ago. 

If  the  midshipmen  are  curious  characters 
to  observe,  the  jacks  are  no  less  so.  I  some- 
times think  that  sea  air  makes  people  inquis- 
itive, and  you  know  I  dislike  answering  ques- 
tions— it  is  a  sort  of  innate  dislike  I  cannot 
exactly  account  for — but  before  I  came-  to 
sea  I  never  was  at  loss  to  evade  the  most  in- 
quisitive person  I  ever  met.  Such  is  not  tlie 
case  here,  however,  and  I  look  at  them  in 
astonishment,  puzzled  to  guess  what  can 
prompt  them  to  ask  the  thousand  things  they 
do.  I  think  it  is  not  good  policy  to  let  every 
body  know  what  one's  opinions  ay«  on  the 
various  subjects  that  are  casually  brought  up 
for  discussion. 

You  know  that  Batavia  is  a  fatal  place  for 
Europeans,  and  that  a  great  many  sailors  die 
there  from  the  effects  of  the  water  and  cli- 
mate. On  one  occasion  our  surgeon  was 
sent  for  to  see  some  sick  sailors  on  board  of 
a  merchant  vessel,  and  he  recommended 
them  to  send  for  a  physician  on  shore,  be- 
cause he  was  very  much  occupied  on  board. 
They  said  they  had  no  notion  of  doing  any 
Fuch  thing.  The  doctor  argued  that  the  phy- 
sicians on  shore  understood  their  cases  quite 
as  well  as  he  did — *'  That  be  all  true  enough,*' 
they  replied,  "but  then  they  are  a  pack  of 
rascals— dont  you  know,  sir,  that  they  are 
in  partnership  with  the  coffin  makers,  and 
because  poor  Jack  haint  got  no  money  to  pay 
much,  they  just  kills  him  and  then  divides 


sewed  in  a  hammock  with  two  or  three  thiitp^ 
two  pound  shot  hung  to  the  feet,  is  pltcediK 
the  gangway  on  a  board,  and  covered  witkft 
flafg  called  a  jack.  His  messmates  stand  M 
either  side ;  all  hands  are  gathered  round  in 
perfect  silence.  The  captain  comes  fonmi 
(having  no  chaplain)  and  takes  off  ins  Yakf. 
which  is  the  signal  for  all  to  do  the  siM^ 
and  reads  the  impressive  service  of  IW 
church.  As  he>  pronounces  the  words,  "  Wf 
therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,"  thi* 
corpse  is  launched  overboard,  and  a  huMf 
plash  breaks  the  silence^  Then,  ciinaai||P 
prompts  every  one,  who  is  near  enoog^iJl 
stretch  forward  his  neck  over  the  bolwadcift 
follow  the  sinking  remains  which  the  shqi  li 
leaving  behind.  The  service  over,  the  orte 
is '*  Pipe  down,  sir,"  and  the  afiairsoftkife 
ship  instantaneously  resume  their  routine,  M 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

How  quickly  one  is  forgotten,  thottghft  fc 
Here  we  have  thrown  overboard  a  man  wli 
only  ten  days  ago  appeared  to  be  a  faroriM 
of  his  companions*-forerao8t  in  the 
the  yam,  the  song,  and  on  the  yard 
the  storm  howled — ^yet  not  a  smile  or  a  joll 
is  abated,  nor  flows  a  single  tear— his  phll 
is  at  once  filled.  In  this  there  is  an  tpiiuHi 
of  the  whole  world,  for  beyond  the  ties  M 
bind  us  to  our  o^vn  hearths,  we  ate  Klili 
cared  for ;  and  when  even  the  greatest  dM 
the  world  wags  on.  Napoleon  was  scaroelf 
missed — How  ridiculously  vain  then  is  it  fai 
a  man  to  suppose  that  he,  as  an  individual  h 
of  any  importance  to  society.  How  conk 
mon  to  say  such  a  man's  place  cannot  li 
filled ;  yet  we  daily  see  the  contrary. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral  I  loitered  si 
the  forecastle,  enjoying  the  evening  breefl 
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and  a  cigar,  and  endeavored  to  discover 
whether  death  had  caused  any  serious  im- 
]«ession  on  the  living,  but  I  could  see  none, 
«r  very  little.  Just  as  I  was  turning  away, 
tft  old,  clear-headed  forecistleman,  asked 
Me  near  him,  **  I  say,  Tom,  where  the  devil 
do  you  think  Bill  is  now  ?" 

"  In  fiddlers'  green,  to  be  sure,  drinking 
grog  and  spinning  yams  about  our  crafl — 
vbere  else  should  be  be  ?" 

"Why  I  don't  see  why  he  oughtn't  to  be 
k  heaven,  for  you  see  Bill  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  good  natwred,  did  his  duty,  respected 
the  capfjun  and  superior  officers,  and  never 
^■ureled,  except  when  he  was  drunk.  He 
Ud  some  hard  yarns,  and  swore  too,  like 
Boit  on  us,  but  that's  the  worst  you  can 


»7- 
:    "  According  to  you  then,  we  ought  all  to 

;  p  to  heaven,  for  we  are  all  as  good  as  he 

:  vi»— my  notion  is  that  we  sailors  all  go  to 

I  kH,  because  the  parson  says  that  we  mustn't 

i  near  nor  tell  lies,  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  them 

(Richers  and  pious  people  had  to  go  on  a 

\  he  topsail  yard  to  reef,  with  the  wind  singing 

turf d  harrycane,  and  cold  and  dark  at  that, 

[  lid  just  when  a  fellow  goes  to  haul  the  sail 

M  the  yard,  it  give  a  flirt  and  tears  up  all 

lii  finger  nails ;  I  say  if  he  wouldn't  swear 

iftthst  hard  enough  to  kill  his  father,  he 

Hfjittobe  damned  any  how." 

"  Well  I  can  tell  you  there  be  some  of 

Vn  who  wouldn't  swear,  nor  tell  a  lie  if  you 

Vis  to  chop  their  heads  off;  but  then  they've 

pt  book  lamin'  and  for  that  reason   are 

;  Afeeged  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  for  may 

;  k  yea  don't  know  that  the  bible  says — 

*  Where  much  is  given  much  is  required,' 

ttd  far  that  reason  you  see,  I  don't  intend 

%leani  any  more  about  it.     Him  that  knows 

ImA  about  the  matter  is^best  off,  and  stands 

'  ftc  best  chance  of  going  to  heaven.    Now 

)0i  know  Bill  couldn't  read  a  word,  and  as 

\  lolhittg  was  given,  how  the  devil  can  you 

}  npect  him  to  give  any  thing  back — my  no- 

I  floD  ii  that  *  much'  means  book-larnin'  and 

I  aothiagelse. 

\     "Well,  I  can't  read  neither,  and  I  thank 

\  ^  &ther  that  he  sent  me  to  sea  before  he 

Kot  me  to  school,  for  you  see  its  just  all  the 

ame  as  if  he  shipped  me  for  a  snug  berth  in 

heaven ;  and  I  shaU  never  be  sorry  any  more 

tbit  I  can't  read— any  how,  I  don't  care 


nothing  about  no  books,  except  them  yams 
in  Peter  Simple  and  Walter  Scott,  that  Jack 
Smith  reads  for  a  fellow  now  and  then.  I 
begin  to  feel  a  sort  o'  sorry  for  every  man 
that  can  read — ^now  it  would  be  a  d— d  pity 
if  Jack  should  go  to  hell  an  account  of  his 
lamin',  because  there  aint  a  better  soul  ever 
hauled  taught  (tight)  a  weather  earin'  than 
him.  I  begin  to  think  you  must  have  a 
sort  a  quaking  yourself  once  in  a  while,  and 
if  I  was  you  I'd  knock  off  telling  lies,  swear- 
ing and  drinking  grog." 

"  WeU,  Tom,  you're  half  right.  I  often 
think  it  was  a  sore  day  I  lamed  to  read,  and 
it  was  all  owing  to  one  of  them  missionary 
fellows  that  goes  about  in  the  streets,  and 
sending  boys  to  free  schools.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  should  now  be  as  sartin  of 
heaven  as  you  are.  Them  missionaries  are 
just  like  pursers ;  they  give  a  fellow   the 

*  much'  in  advance,  when  he's  little  and  aint 
got  his  rbother  wit  about  him,  and  he  has  a 

*  dead  horse'  to  work  out  the  rest  of  his  days, 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  paid  off,  he  finds 
himself  in  debt.  You  see  and  know  better 
than  to  do  as  I  do,  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  I 
suppose  hell's  my  portion  at  last — Tom,  take 
my  advice  and  steer  clear  of  missionaries." 

At  this  moment  the  mid  watch  was  called 
and  the  dialogue  put  an  end  to,  and  I  retired 
to  my  hammock,  thinking  how  melancholy  it 
was  to  hear  men  argue  so  strangely.  This  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  poet's  line, — *A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  " 

In  spite  of  all  this,  sailors  are  fearless  peo- 
ple. One  day,  while  at  Batavia,  a  boy  came 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  holding  a  scorpion 
between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  said,  ''  See 
here,  sir,  what  a  queer  bug ;  it  is  just  like  a 
crab!" 

July  29//4.  Lat.  4^56^  S. ;  long-  106^30' 
E. ;  air  86®,  water  84°F.  A  fvvQ  knot  breeze 
prevailed  during  a  part  of  the  day.  We 
have  passed  through  the  most  uncertain  part 
of  the  Java  sea,  and  are  now  to  the  north  of 
a  small  island  called  the  ''  North  Watcher." 
Weather  very  s»iltry. 

A  few  nights  after  listening  to  the  religious 
conversation  above  related,  the  subject  was 
again  renewed  in  my  hearing.  Every  thing 
was  tranquil — the  sails  were  just  asleep,  and 
mother  moon  was  shining  on  the  blue  sea  as 
softly  as  the  parent  over  a  sleeping  babe. 
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**  Come,"  said  Tom,  **  rouse  out  of  that 
moonshine,  or  you'll  find  your  neck  as  crook- 
ed to-morrow  as  a  cork-screw.'* 

"  That  be ,"  replied  Ben.     *'  That  no- 

tion  is  like  some  of  your  bible  ideas — ^not 
straight  and  not  proved,  no  how.  Do  you 
think  moonshine  is  going  to  make  me  change 
color  like  a  dying  dolphin  ?" 

"  It  might  be  better  for  you,  if  your  ideas 
was  like  most  folks'  about  the  bible.  My 
notion  is,  you  had  better  believe  it,  and  if  it 
aint  true,  there's  no  harm  done." 

"  How  can  you  believe,"  said  Ben,  raising 
on  one  elbow,  "  what  you  can*t  understand  ?" 

"  Why,  well  enough — them  preachers  un- 
derstands the  bible,  and  if  you  obey  their 
orders  they'll  navigate  you  straight  to  heav- 
en. You  don't  understand  navigation,  but 
you  believes  the  captain  knows  what  course 
to  steer  into  port,  and  you  steers  it  and  no 
grumbling." 

"That's  clear  enough,  Tom;  but  you  see 
this  difference ;  the  captain  pays  me  my  wa- 
ges, allows  me  my  grog,  tobacco,  and  now 
and  then  a  '  blow'  ashore ;  your  preacher 
stops  all  except  the  wages,  and  axes  me  to 
subscribe  to  bible  societies  and  build  churches, 
and  they  begs  you  like  a  woman.  I  gave  one 
fellow  a  dollar  once  just  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  I  have  damned  his  whole  tribe  ever 
since.  What  has  a  sailor  got  to  live  for,  after 
you  take  away  rum  and  tobacco?  Then 
there's  another  diflferencc. — ^The  captain  al- 
ways does  CATTj  you  into  port — but  you  only 
find  out  the  preacher  when  maybe  it's  too 
late  to  do  any  good.  No,  no,  I'll  be  a  jolly 
jack-tar  all  my  life,  and  take  my  turn  at 
psalming  it  in  the  cold  clouds,  with  nothing 
to  eat  and  no  grog  in  the  next  world." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  and  believe  any  how.  You 
talk  as  if  you  dcm't  believe  in  a  future  world." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  much ;  for  I 
don't  somehow  see  any  use  in  it,  'specially 
when  you'  ve  got  to  be  psalm-singing,  or  cry- 
ins:  all  the  while,  and  that  for  ever.  I  tell 
you  it  is  mighty  hard  to  believe  such  things. 
Why,  I  can't  so  much  as  believe  about  Adam 
and  Eve.  How  did  she  get  black  children 
I'd  like  to  know  !  I  guess  they  were  both 
niggers,  I've  seed  more  colored  folks  in  Ihe 
Indies  and  Africa  than  I  ever  saw  white  folks 
altogether.  Now,  if  you  will  prove,  pint 
blank,  that  we've  got  to  go  to  another  world 


in  the  first  place,  and  that  Adam  and  Eve, 
being  white  folks  like  you  and  me,  got  black 
children,  you've  got  to  prove,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  were  white  or  black,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  same  color :  then 
if  you'll  prove  that  Grod  Almighty  wrote  the 
bible,  you're  a  smarter  man  than  I  took  yov 
for,  and  damme  if  I  don't  turn  Christian  and 
take  to  farming." 

"  Well,  Ben,  I  might  maybe  agree  with 
you  if  I  did  not  hear  every  body  say  they 
believed  the  truth.  And  then  see  how  the 
missionaries  go  all  over  the  world  to  convert 
the  heathens — and  do  you  'spose  they'd  be 
fools  enough  for  that,  if  all  they  say  wasn't 
true.  But  somehow  I  think,  too,  it  would 
be  doing  them  a  good  turn  to  lettbem  alone; 
for  if  they  don't  know  no  better  than  to  wor- 
ship idols,  they  can't  be  sent  to  hell  for  doing 
it." 

I  regret  to  describe  so  much  horrible  igno- 
rance, but  I  feel  bound  to  give  you  the  no- 
tions of  sailors  about  religion.     I  have  heard 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  again  and  again, 
and  often  endeavored  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors,  but  I  fear  with  little  success. 
They  often  laugh  at  chaplains;  and  I  am 
siwe  they  often  pretend  to  piety,  merely  to 
show  their  dexterity  in  deceiving.     I  re- 
member overhearing  one  nian  say  to  his  com- 
panions, when  we  had  a  chaplain — "  I  say, 
Jack,  just  mind  now,  how  I'll  make  the  par- 
son think  I  am  getting  good."     He  walked 
aft  on  the  quarter  deck,  took  off  his  hat  to 
the  chaplain  and  begged  him  for  some  tract>, 
which  he  brought  off  in  triumph,  swearing 
they  were  as  good  as  oakum.     AU  in  hear- 
ing laughed  heartily,  but  I  could  not  discover 
the  wit  of  the  joke. 

If  you  have  any  friend  who  visits  sailors 
for  religious  purposes,  let  him  read  these 
notes,  for  he  may  gather  from  them,  that 
sailors  are  often  very  strong-minded,  but  the 
difficulty  is  they  will  never  express  thei^ 
opinions  to  persons  they  look  on  as  superil 
ors — and,  therefore,  they  arc  with  more  dif 
ficulty  instructed .  The  missionaries  or  clergy 
men  who  would  benefit  seamen,  should  be  "  a 
wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  dove«.' 
and  not  visit  Jack  with  the  avowed  purpc** 
of  his  conversion,  but  as  Hamlet  says,  *'  u< 
all  gently,"  for,  "We  can't  be  by  compubio 
blest." 
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The  fact  is,  that  sailors  form  a  class  of 
eings  sui  generis^  and  do  not  belong  to  what 
I  commonly  termed  society,  though  society 


port  will  decrease,  unless  the  wages  are  made 
equal  or  greater  than  those  of  similar  classes 
on  shore. 


light  be  badly  off  without  them.     They  are       Sun/Jay,  July  30th.     Lat.  3°*22^  S. ;  long, 
bove  public  opinion,  and  if  they  have  the  106*^40'   E. ;    air   87°,    water   83°F.      Sea 


tide  of  reputation,  it  is  of  a  false  kind. 
rhe  applause  of  their  shipmates  is  more  val- 
nble  than  that  of  all  the  world  besides ; 
yiag  and  pilfering  are  common,  but  amongst 
leamen  these  are  not  crimes  but  merely  prac- 
tical jokes.  They  seldom  fear  any  thing  in  this 
iorld,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is 
10  wonder  that  Johnson  thought  a  ship  was 
I  lUte  prison  enlivened  by  the  prospect  of 
koQg  drowned,  and  after  becoming  acquaint- 
•iinth  the  morals  and  habits  of  its  indwel- 
ha,  the  comparison  is  the  more  striking* 
Bbuses  of  refuge  and  jails  furnish  a  goodly 
|K(a  of  sailors ;  while  the  marine  corps  is 
Ude  up  of  the  degraded  scapegraces  of  good 
IBulies,  who  endeavor  to  hide  their  own 
bme  and  that  of  their  parents  by  sinking 
lib  the  files  of  marines.  Though  generosity 
unknown  amongst  seamen,  prodigality  on 
nee  is  almost  universal.  Sailors  usually 
lend,  in  a  few  days,  all  they  accumulate  in 
cndse  of  two  or  three  years. 
Bat  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  moral 
id  mental  qualities  of  sailors  are  derived 
on  their  vocatlon^-that  there  is  anything 
I  sea  air,  in  the  odour  of  tar  and  bilge  wa- 
:r,  in  sea  diet  or  the  motions  of  a  ship  which 
seamen  to  act  and  think  differently 
their  fellow-citizens  of  other  pursuits. 
key  become  sailors  because  they  possess 
iiese  irregular  and  eccentric  qualities,  which 
lerent  them  from  pursuing  profitably  any 
ind  of  labour  on  shore,  and  for  this  reason, 
eing  unable  to  make  a  livelihood  on  land, 
key  are  in  a  manner  forced  to  accept  less 
ttnmeration  than  similar  toils  and  exposures 
tamand  in  any  of  our  cities.  Seamen's 
Ifes  will  advance  in  proportion  as  intelli- 
|nce  is  diffused  among  the  classes  of  men 
hxn  which  they  are  drawn;  no  sensible 
itta  who  can  earn  twenty-five  or  thirty  dol- 
in  a  month  at  day  labor,  will  expose  him- 
df  to  the  dangers,  privations  and  toils  of  a 
ea-Iife,  for  twelve,  or,  including  rations, 
Igiiteen  dollars.  As  the  lowest  and  most 
egraded  of  the  community  are  raised  up  by 
iproved  morals  and  education,  the  number 
'  men  who  seek  the  sea  as  a  means  of  sup- 


smooth  ;  wind  light.  For  the  reason  that 
the  crew  might  be  required  '*to  work  ship," 
that  is,  to  change  the  position  of  the  sails  as 
it  might  be  necessary  in  changing  the  course 
steered  in  tacking,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
religious  services,   there  was  no  "  muster." 

The  ship  was  anchored  about  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  because  it  is  believed  there  are  shoals 
in  the  vicinity,  not  accurately  laid  down  on 
our  charts,  which  renders  daylight  important 
to  safe  navigation* 

July3Ut.  Lat.  3°  12^  S. ;  long.  106°3T  E. ; 
air  85°,  water  83°F.  Got  under  sail  a^ain 
at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.  Force  of  the  wind  very 
irregular ;  heavy  squalls  with  rain,  but  we 
were  through  the  straits  of  Caspar  by  four 
o'clock  P.  M.  We  passed  through  what  is 
called  Macclefield's  straits,  which  lie  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Banca  and  Pulo  Lepa 
on  the  west,  and  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat  on 
the  east.  Instead  of  following  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  by  the  **  Brothers"  as  recommended 
by  Horsburg  in  his  *'  Sailing  Direction"  we 
steered  in  a  straight  course  from  Button  is- 
lands to  the  ''  North  Watcher." 

The  Java  sparrows  are  dying.  A  cage 
containing  many  of  them  was  opened  to-day 
in  a  heavy  squall,  that  the  prisoners  might 
have  the  advantage  of  a  strong,  fair  wind  to 
reach  the  shore,  but  many  fell  in  the  w^ater 
and  wxre  drowned.  About  sunset  we  passed 
Tree  island,  a  small  rocky  islet  having  two 
trees  growing  on  its  summit.  When  the 
tops  of  the  trees  were  first  descried  from  the 
mast-head,  the  look-out  mistook  them  for  a 
strange  sail,   which  he  could  not  make  out. 

Since  leaving  Anger,  green  turtle  has  been 
furnished  to  the  crew  in  lieu  of  salt  beef; 
but  to-day  the  men  protested  against  receiv- 
ing more  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  deprive  them  of  the  legal  ration. 
What  will  turtle-loving  aldermen  think  of 
this  perverse  taste  ? 

jJugusi  Ut.  Lat.  V0&  S. ;  long.  106'*54^ 
E. ;  air  82'^,  water  82°F-  We  are  now  in 
the  China  sea.  During  the  mid-watch  last 
night,  there  were  heavy  squalls  of  rain  with 
vivid  lightning ;  and  on  the  fore  and  main 
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trucks  there  were  what  sailors  call  corpos- 
sanios  or  corposants,  which  are  luminous  or 
phosphorescent  spots,  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  electrical  causes,  and  by 
others  to  organic  or  animalcular  matter  tossed 
from  the  sea.  Sailors  regard  them  with  su- 
perstitious dread ;  they  are  believed  by  them 
to  portend  heavy  gales  and  shipwreck. 

Weather  sultry;  sea  smooth.  Dolphins 
under  the  bows.  Two  monkeys  lost  over- 
board. 

Jlugust  2nd.  Lat.  0^34'  N. ;  long.  107°43^ 
£. ;  air  Sl^F.  Crossed  the  equator  into  the 
northern  hemisphere  about  seven  o'clock  this 
momiAg,  in  sight  of  the  islands,  St.  Barbe 
and  St.  £sprit.  A  light  air  from  the  soath- 
waiftl  and  westward  gradually  increased  to  a 
fiae  breeze,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
southwest  monsoon.  The  temperature  be- 
lew  has  become  more  tolerable. 

A  mino  escaped  from  his  cage  to  day,  and 
fts  I  am  assured  by  a  seaman,  killed  and  ate 
two  sparrows.  The  mino  was  flying  about 
the  ship  nearly  all  day,  but  towards  evening 
disappeared  in  a  fresh  squall  of  rain. 

The  mino  is  a  genus  of  birds  formed  or 
separated  from  the  Grackles,  (Gracula)  under 
the  names  of  Maina,  Manatus  and  Mino, 

Birds  of  this  genus  are  celebrated  for  their 
imitative  powers,  and  for  the  facility  with 
which  they  submit  to  captivity.  They  are 
ftaid  to  repeat  words  more  perfectly  than 
parrots,  and  toreadily  acquire  many  amusing 
tricks.  Their  size  is  somewhat  greater  than 
%hat  of  the  robin ;  their  plumage  is  bluish 
black,  and  they  have  yellow,  fleshy  slips  de- 
pending from  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  wattle  of  a  cock. 
They  inhabit  the  islands  of  Java  and  Su- 
matra, and  feed  on  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances.  They  visit  gardens  in  flocks, 
\uid  are  destructive  to  fruits,  especially  ba- 
cianas«  There  are  three  species  of  mino 
described. 

Jlugust  Srd.  Lat.  3^07'  N. ;  long.  107°  ir 
£. ;  air  82°F.  Sultry ;  wind  light.  At  sun- 
set passed  the  island  Boong  Ouran,  or  Great 
Natunas,  and  the  Little  Natunas. 

Jlugust  HL  Lat.  4°44'  N. ;  long.  108^44' 
E.;  air  87°F.  Very  sultry.  Since  enter- 
ing the  Straits  of  Sunda  the  sea  has  been  of 
various  shades  of  green,  but  this  morning  it 
18  "deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  the 


color  most  agreeable  to  the  seaman's  eye. 
No  rain  to-day. 

5th.  Lat.  6°0y  N.;  long.  109°23^  E.; 
air  87°r.  Sultry.  During  the  night  there 
were  frequent  and  heavy  showers  of  rain ; 
and  to-day  it  has  been  squally  with  rain. 
The  changes  of  temperature,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, are  very  sudden,  in  these  alterna- 
tions from  sunshine  to  rain,  and  are  evidently 
affecting  the  health  of  the  men :  they  are  all 
dressed  in  flannel,  and  some  wear  two  heavy 
flannel  shirts,  in  spite  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere. 

6th.  Lat.  6°47'  N. ;  long.  110^10^  E.; 
air  84°F.  The  weather  is  very  sultry ;  the 
ship  is  very  damp,  and  every  thing  exposed 
is  quickly  covered  with  mould.  There  is  a 
kind  of  haziness  in  the  atmosphere  from  the 
moisture.  I  haVe  remarked  now,  as  well  zs\ 
on  a  former  cruise  here,  that  shadows  cast 
on  the  China  sea,  even  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  are  never  sharply  defined. 

7th.  Lat.  9^ir  N. ;  long.  110°32>  E.; 
air,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  90°F.  Wind  fair, 
but  light;  weather  very  sultry.  Several 
mild  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  among 
the  men. 

The  north  star  is  again  visible,  and  we 
have  a  bright  moon. 

StL  Lat.  12^4'  N. ;  long.  111°09'  E. ; 
air  at  noon  87^,  and  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  SB'T. 
It  is  most  oppressively  hot  below,  where 
there  is  no  ventilation,  in  consequence  oij 
the  ship  being  before  the  wind. 

9th.  Lat.  12°4'  N.;  long.  111°45'  E. ; 
air  8T  at  noon,  and  90°  at  two  o'clock  P. 
M.  Clothing  in  drawers  and  in  bags  is  bc-| 
coming  mouldy.  Several  men  are  suflTering] 
somewhat  from  dysentery,  coughs,  sore  throat, 
&c.  Ten  drops  of  oil  of  tobacco  were  swal- 
lowed to-day  by  a  monkey,  without  any  otherj 
eflect  than  a  hianifestation  of  disgust.  A 
man  could  not  have  taken  this  dose  without] 
suffering  seriously ;  indeed,  it  would  be  prob- 
ably fatal. 

10/A.  Lat.  13°46'  N. ;  long.  112^21'  E. ; 
air  88''F  at  noon,  and  90°F.  at  4  o'clock  P^ 
M.  I  found  the  corks  forced  out  of  bottle^ 
of  brandy,  which  had  been  over-full,  fronr^ 
the  expansion  of  the  liquor  by  the  heat 
The  strong  twine  which  had  been  tied  ovc 
the  corks  was  broken. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  erroneous  notion^ 
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eiistiog  on  the  kind  of  dress  which  should 
be  worn  in  tropical  climates  by  the  sea-faring 
people.    Tbe   marines  are  clothed  in  the 
same  manner  now,  with  tbe  thermometer  at 
90®,  as  they  were  when  the  mercury  stood 
at  45°  and  50^ ;  and  the  sailors  are  covered 
in  flannel  and  broad  cloth.    They  seem  to 
be  almost  on  the  point  of  solution ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  in  a  permanent,  hot  vapor  bath. 
Most  of  them  are  suffering  from  irritation  of 
the  skin,  the  secretions  of  which  are  de- 
tained in  the  blue  flannel.     It  is  true,  Dr. 
James  Johnson  in  his  entertaining,  but  per- 
nicious vork  on  tropical  climates,  advocates 
the  wearing  of  soiled  linen  as  conducive  to 
heahh.    He  says,  "It  is  astonishing  how 
iDQcb  less  exhausting  is  the  linen,  which  has 
been  once  or  twice  impregnated  with  the 
floid  of  perspiration,  than  that  which  is  fresh 
from  the  mangle."      He  argues,  however, 
very  properly,  that  while  the  quality  of  dress 
should  be  such  as  is  calculated  to  protect  the 
bodj  from  sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, it  should  be  so  light  and  unirritating  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  skin  and  provoke  perspi- 
ration. The  heavy  flannel  and  other  wool- 
len fabrics,  worn  by  seamen  under  a  temper- 
ature of  90*,  are  too  irritating ;  and  with  al- 
most as  much  reason  might  it  be  urged  that 
a  perpetual  blister  or  sinapism  to  the  whole 
^orface  in  hot  climates  would  be  a  safeguard 
to  health,  as  to  admit  that  this  excessive  clo- 
^g  is  healthy.  Cotton  is  a  much  better  ma- 
terial for  dothing^within  the  tropics  than  wool. 
To  day  the  sentinel  over  the  galley  fire 
complained  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
heat.   He  was  answered  that,  **the  heat  of 
'^e  gaDey  is  a  healthy  heat,  and  can  do  no 
"*"D'"    Who  can  think  how  the  paiea  defoie 
r«*  of  Strasbourg  are  produced,  without 
^opposing  that  livers  of  men  and  geese  may 
^  affected  by  like  influences  ?    But  this  is 
aot  the  place  to  attempt  a  demonstration  that 
»fl  unduly  elevated  temperature,    whether 
from  natural  or  artificial  sources,  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  for  a  considerable 
Period,  must  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
^'^e^c  functions,  and  thus  produce  disease. 
n<i   Lat.  15*  N. ;  long.  112^37'  E. ;  air 
^  in  the  shade  and  126*^.  in  the  sunshine. 
oalm  and  sultry.    Men  employed  in  scrub- 
»n^  and  cleaning  the  ship  preparatory  to  en- 
ering  port. 
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12«.  Lat.  16*^23'  N. ;  long.  113*25'  E. ; 
air  86*F.  Breeze  fresh ;  if  has  hauled  to 
the  northward.  Our  course  is  northi  but  the 
wind  permits  us  to  steer  N.  E. 

At  sunset  the  barometer  had  fallen  to 
29.75  inches.  The  sea  had  risen  considera- 
bly; the  wind  was  fresh  but  very  warm. 
There  were  heavy  clouds  and  lightning  to 
tbe  eastward :  part  of  the  sky  was  of  a  bright 
pea-green,  and  there  were  masses  of  clouds 
comparable  to  the  golden  fleece.  At  half^past 
eight  o'clock  P.  M.  the  wind  shifted  to  N. 
by  £.,  and  heavy  rain  immediately  followed, 
wi^  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  atmosphere. 

'<  13M.  By  dead  reckoning,  Lat.  17*38^ 
N. ;  long.  114*11'  E. ;  air  81*P.  Last  night 
about  midnight  a  fresh  gale  set  in,  from  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  at  daylight  the 
ship  was  *' lying  to"  under  a  close  reefed 
maintopsail,  on  a  short,  heavy,  head  sea. 
Towards  sunset  the  wind  and  sea  abated  so 
much,  that  a  reefed  foresail  and  foretopsail 
were  set,  and  we  are  now  driving  roughly 
over  the  sea  towards  Macao.  The  rain  and 
heat  render  the  sliip  very  uncomfortable. 

14/A.  Lat.  20*07' N.;  long.  113*33'  E.; 
air  78*.  No  observation.  Last  night  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship  were  violent; 
sleep  came  only  as  aconsequence  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  ward  room  and  every  part  of  the 
vessel  were  flooded.  To  day  the  sea  has 
subsided,  and  the  wind  has  abated  so  that 
we  are  now,  (8  o'clock,  P.  M.,)  comparatively 
comfortable. 

\5th.  Off  the  mouth  of  Canton  river. 
At  sunrise  this  morning  a  Chinese  pilot  came 
on  board,  and  soon  afterwards  another.  The 
first  was  called  Ahye,  and  the  second  Ashing. 
Ahye  is  a  handsome  Asiatic,  whose  shining 
black  queue  sweeps  the  deck  while  he  walks ; 
and  forms  a  turban  when  coiled  round  his 
crown.  Ashing  is  not  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal appearance ;  but  bis  countenance  sug- 
gests that  he  is  more  shrewd  at  a  bargain 
than  his  handsome  friend.  Ahye  wore  a 
dress  of  black  crape,  consisting  of  a  short 
frock  or  jacket,  falling  to  the  hips ;  and  wide 
trowsers  which  might  be  compared  to  a  pair 
of  petticoats,  with  a  tawny  foot  extending 
below  the  bottom  of  each* 

These  pilots  came  on  board  from  a  kind  of 
fishing  vessel,  or  "  fast-boat ;"  and  their  first 
demand  was  for  a  cup  of  tea.    We  learned 
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from  them,  there  had  been  a  typhoon,    a 
part  of  which  only  we  had  felt. 

When  the  tide  was  ebbing  from  the  river, 
there  was  a  vast  stream  of  yelJow  water 
with  perfectly  defined  limits,  rolling  towards 
lis,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
pale  green  sea  around  the  ship. 

The  whole  day  has  been  spent  in  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  advance  against  a  strong 
tide  without  wind,  anchoring  and  getting 
under  way  alternately,  in  sight  of  a  group  of 
many  small  islands  called  Ladrone — proba- 
bly from  the  dishonest  practices  of  their  in- 
habitants or  frequenters.  ^ 

We  are  at  anchor ;  the  pilots  Ashing  and 
f   Ahye  are  sleeping  on  the  gun-deck. 

16M.  Got  underway  at  daylight  with  a 
very  light  breeze,  and  at  seven  o'clock  A. 
M.,  reached  the  roadstead  of  Macao,  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  town. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  describing  some  of  the  incidents  of  a 
former  visit  to  the  seas  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. 

Oh !  my  friend,  you  little  imagine  how  te- 
dious is  becoming  this  voyaging  in  the  East. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  curious  and  novel 
things  constantly  presenting  themselves,  but 
they  do  not  compensate  for  the  miseries 
we  undergo,  which  are  increased  by  the  re- 
flection that  at  home  every  thing  is  delightful 
and  pleasant.  For  a  month  past  we  have 
had  neither  bread,  nor  flour  to  make  it  of, 
and  we  are  under  the  dire  necessity  of  eat- 
ing rice  instead,  which  the  seamen  assure 
me  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  water, 
and  those  who  live  on  it  are  liable  to  become 
blind.  My  own  feelings  strongly  dispose  me 
to  think  this  is  correct,  for  I  am  either  get- 
ting blind,  or  this  ink  has  grown  very  pale. 
I  trust,  however,  you  may  be  able  to  decipher 
this  most  melancholy  of  all  my  letters. 

Last  evening  at  sunset,  when,  as  usual, 
the  band  was  playing  on  the  quarter-deck,  I 
took  my  station  on  the  taffrail,  with  many 
others,  to  look  at  a  grand  and  soothing  scene 
before  us.  The  great  island  of  Hai-nan, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
which  is  as  large  as  Ireland,  was  not  more 
than  ten  miles  off.  Masses  of  heavy  clouds 
had  gathered  over  it,  forming  a  huge,  dark 
vault,  into  which  the  peaks  and  tops  of  the 
many  mountains  and  hills  of  the  island  rose 


in  a  most  picturesque  manner.     In  ih 
ground  floated  a  light,  white  scud,  a 
whole  received  the  rays  of  the  settii 
which  were  reflected  in  a  thousanc 
Both  vessels  were  rolling  before  the 
and  glancing  over  a  smooth  sea  at  tl 
of  six  knots.     How  beautifully  sweU 
cloud  of  canvass  that  swept  the  little 
prise   over  the   ocean.      The  band 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."      Oh!    thoi 
there  they  have  plenty   to  eat  and  <i 
oh,  for  a  twist  loaf  and  a  lump  of  fre 
ter.     I  looked  at  the  setting  sun,  and 
to  send  by  him,  as  he  departed  to  roi 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  woi 
new  day,  a  message  of  kindness,  but 
off  and  left  the  lighting  of  these  side 
moon  and  stars, — and  me  to  send  m 
sage  by  the  usual  slow  process  of  p 
paper. 

The  evening,  like  many  others  o 
was  spent  on  the  forecastle,  where  01 
starving  condition  begot  memories  o 
times,  and  the  good  things  of  this  life.  ' 
would  you  giye,  now,"  said  a  long,  ta 
foretop-man,  named  Stephen,  "for 
steak  and  ingins,  with  plenty  of  '  sofl-t 
at  that,  and  maybe  a  dish  of  coffee  ?" 

*'  A  month's  pay, !"  exclaimed  i 
gry-looking,  little  forecastle  man.  * 
I  get  paid  off,  w^hich  must  be  in  1 
ril  have  me  a  turkey,  stuffed  wil 
singers,  and  wash  her  down  with  gn 
no  water  in  it,  and  no  man  shall  nose 
eat  every  bit  myself." 

"  You  may  have  your  turkey,  if  yo 
let  me  have,"  said  a  third,  *'  some  fii 
and  apple  dumplings." 

*'  Well,  them's  all  mighty  good,  but 
for  cod-fish  ^nd  petaiies,  twice  laid," 
fourth.     ''  Give  me  a  biled  leg  o'  i 
with  them  little,  green,  sour-tasted  pe 
drawed  butter  and  parsley." 

"  That's  not  bad." 

Here  I  must  confess  nature  got  the 
of  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wipe  t 
ners  of  my  mouth,  which  was  runnin 
I  was  a  silent  spectator,  but  not  the  oi! 
A  marine,  in  his  suit  of  gray,  sat  higl 
the  little  group  that  had  gathered 
deck,  who  at  every  dish  named,  see 
move  his  seat  a  little,  as  from  the  dis 
of  his  position,  and  inclined  his  eai 
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towards  the  speakers.  The  night  was  very 
dear,  moonlit  and  starry.  Except  the  noise 
«f  the  ocean  under  the  bows,  as  it  was  dashed 
flff  in  a  furrow  of  foam,  right  and  lefl,  as  the 
ihip  rolled  onward,  all  was  still. 

"  That's  not  bat,"  repeated  Stephen ;  "but 
if  you  don't  like  my  beefsteak  and  ingins, 
wliat  do  you  say  to  a  great  big  dish  of  ham 
Mdeggs?" 

"  Ham  and  eggs,"  groaned  the  marine,  in 
•eeents  of  deep  agony,  "ham  and  eggs!" 
-And  he  slowly  got  down  from  his  seat, 
Vilked  away  with  his  eyes  turned  to- 
Virds  the  moon,  groaning  between  his  half- 
ckMed  lips,  "Ham  and  eggs."  The  poor 
fcUow,  thought  I,  how  much  he  must  suffer, 
Iring  as  he  does  now  exclusively  on  beef 
wA  pork,  hard  salted,  and  rice. 

From  eating,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
hrious  animals,  and  their  design,   and  the 
of  their  difierent  parts.     At  last  long 


to  carry  to  sea  as  them  broad-tailed  sheep. 
Them  fellows  likes  bad  eggs  better  than 
good  ones,  and  you  may  buy  fresh  eggs  at 
half  price.  We  had  some  of  'em  aboard, 
and  three  days  after  we  got  to  sea,  they  be- 
gan to  hatch  out  of  themselves,  and  as  they 
were  very  large  eggs,  the  chickens  were  big 
enough  to  eat  in  a  week,  so  we  had  plenty 
of  fresh  grub  all  the  time.  You  might  hear 
of  'em  crowing  before  they  got  out  of  the 
shell.  And  there  was  two  eggs  that  had 
twins  in  'em,  and  all  cocks,  and  game  at  that. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  little  devils  show- 
ing temper  before  they  got  into  the  open  air. 
You  could  hear  'em  flying  at  each  other, 
flapping  their  wings,  and  crowing  all  the  time. 
At  last  you  couldn't  hear  but  one ;  and  when 
the  shells  was  broke,  we  found  one  had  killed 
t'other.  The  captain  kept  the  live  ones,  and 
sold  'em  for  twenty  dollars  a-piece  in  Ma- 
nila, where  they  are  very  devils  for  cock- 


Hephen  said  that  he  had  often  wondered  I  fights.     Now,  you  see  some  eggs  below  that 
%hj  we  didn't  always  have  the  broad-tailed  is  hatching  now,  because  it  is  so  hot  on  the 

berth-deck,  and  you  can  believe  what  I  tell 


Vkeep  on  board  ship,  because  it  is  the  most 

iBgalarly   provided   animal  in  the   world. 

"Six  of  *em,"  said  he,  "  would  keep  a  ship's 

company  for  ever  in  fresh  mutton,  if  they 

Wouldn't  eat  the  tails.     You  see  this  is  the 

feott  coriousest  of  all  sheep,  and  you  can  get 

fienty  of  'em  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

file  way  you  must  do,  always  to  have  mut- 

Im  oat  of  'em  when  you  go  to  kill  is,  wrap 

kb  tail  in  a  blanket  so  as  to  keep  it  warm, 

lAen  it's  killed,  you  have  about  two  inches 

of  the  back  bone  with  the  tail,  and  then  lay 

k  iway  in  a  snug,  dry  place.     If  you  do  this 


3*ou.  But  the  queerest  feller  of  all  was  one 
the  steward  had.  When  they  broke  the 
shell,  which  was  very  hard,  we  found  in  it 
a  little  hen  setting  thirteen  dear  little  eggs  !" 

I  leave  you  to  believe  or  not  as  you  please  ; 
but  I  cannot  credit  these  stories,  though  there 
is  no  question  about  the  eggs  hatching  now 
on  the  berth-deck,  which  is  actually  as  hot 
as  an  Egyptian  hatching  oven,  and  thus  the 
phenomenon  is  accounted  for. 

I  retired  to  bed,  thinking  of  home  and 
of  something  to  eat.     At  last  I  fell  asleep, 


nMdiillj,  (you  see  the  broad  tail  of  a  broad-  and  began  to  dream  of  seeing  the  sailors. 


Uil  sheep  Is  just  like  the  root  of  a  tree,)  in 
IboQt  six  weeks  it  will  sprout  out  into  a  lamb. 
We  had  some  on  board  of  an  Ingieman  I 
iiOed  in,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  see  against 
ll  is,  that  these  young,  growing  lambs,  as 
they  can't  get  clear  of  the  great  big  tail,  keep 
dying  and  bleating  all  the  while,  so  as  no- 
^oij  can  sleep  for  the  bloody  things,  no  way 
yoD  can  fix  it." 

"Steve,"  said  the  captain  of  the  forecas- 
He,  aa  dd  weather-beaten  tar,  "  if  it  hadn't 
bftpeaed  that  J  have  seen  some  things  in 
ij  time  as  hard  as  that  sheep  yam,  damme 
r  I  could  believe  it.  But  I  was  once  up  the 
river,  here  just  astern  of  us,  in  Cochin 


as  T  do  almost  every  day,  eating  rice  min- 
gled with  their  tea.  From  that  I  thought 
we  arrived  at  New  York,  and  straight  I  walk- 
ed to  a  celebrated  eating  house,  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment. 
"  Beefsteak  without  gravy."  "  Coming,  sir, 
— beefsteak  without  gravy  in  No.  7."  This 
seemed  to  be  echoed  along  the  great  hall  on 
which  numerous  little  boxes  opened,  and  at 
last  seemed  to  be  answered  by  "Pudding 
without  sauce."  Oh  !  thought  I,  what  taste  ; 
and,  as  if  to  show  my  own  superiority  in  this 
respect,  I  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
determined  that  every  body  should  hear  me 
and  envy  me  too—"  Canvass-back  and  cur- 
lUiia,  where  they  have  eggs  most  as  good  rant  jelly,  and  don't  forget  the  stewed  oys- 
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ten;"  and  I  entered  No.  9.  I  listened  with 
pleasure  when  I  heard  the  order  repeated, 
"Chaffing  dish,  canvass-back  with  currant 
jelly,  and  oysters  stewed,  in  No.  9»"  There 
I  sat,  happy  at  last  to  get  something  to  eat 
The  chaffing  dish  was  brought,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  a  salad,  which  I  set  to  work  mix* 
ing,  thinking  how  delightful  some  of  my 
messmates  would  be  to  join  me.  But  alas, 
the  fates  destroyed  the  delusion— '^  Seven 
bells,  sir."  I  rubbed  my  eyes,—*'  Where's 
my  canvass-back?"  '<It  has  gone  seven 
bells,  sir."  This  brought  me  back,  and  I 
recognized  the  gun-deck,  just  washed  down 
and  swabbed  up.  I  got  out  of  my  cot,  and 
in  sadness  of  heart  went  below. 
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BT  fiLIZAB£TH  J.   EAMES* 

0*er  the  dim  footpath  of  the  by-g^ne  yean^ 
To  the  green  hiUs  where  erst  iny  kiadred  dwelt. 

Bring  back  again  unto  my  lUt'ning  ears 
The  household  voices  that  were  wont  to  melt 

My  careless  heart,— to  bless  my  happy  childfaood**- 

Conie  with  me  In  the  valley  and  the  wildwood« 

Bear  me  afhr'.^^away  to  the  green  glades 

Where  fair-haired  playmates  trod  its  turfs  with 
Or  sat  beneath  the  flowering  chestnut  shades, 

Or  fortn*d  the  playnriog  by  ihn  old  elm  tree. 
Oh !  Time  wore  golden  ringlets,  and  we  dandled 
With  ku  long  hair,  norsmo  the  scythe  he  handled! 

• 
Gome  then  sweet  Memory !  for  my  heart  is  cold. 

And  sickening,  shrinks  from  its  own  haU  away ! 
The  Friends  of  Now  are  not  the  Friends  of  Old, 

The  lov'd  and  trusted,  of  an  earlier  day  x 
Hope's  head  lies  hid  beneath  despair's  cold  billow, 
And  Caie  is  only  hnshM  on  Sorrow's  pillow ! 

Even  Patience  wearies  of  her  thankless  task, 
And  Resignation  hath  to  marble  turned ; 

But  as  the  Actor  grew  unto  his  mask, 
Have  I  the  lesson  of  dissembling  learned. 

Nought  in  the  Present  my  sick  soul  rejoices**- 

Bring  back,  oh  Memory,  the  old  blessed  voices ! 

The  voices  of  my  youth !    Stay  with  me  still-^ 
Your  tones  bring  back  Hk*$  frethneM  to  my  soot , 

Ye  make  me  feel  anew  the  rapturous  thrill 
Of  all  things  sul^ect  to  my  youth^s  control — 

The  mystic  charm  which  gracious  God  has  given 

To  childhood's  years— when  tfe  were  nearest  heaven ! 

Come,  dreamy-voiced,  and  whisper  me  to  sleep— 

Bear  roe  in  viniuns  back  to  Childhood's  land, 
Life's  fairy  ground !  and  let  my  spirit  keep 


The  golden  cliain  that  linked  ne  to  that  band 
Of  young  and  sinless  creatures :  gather  round  me— 
Yea,  let  that  happy  group  onee  more  surroond  me! 

Cone  o*er  the  dim  path  of  the  by-gone  years 

To  the  green  hills  where  erst  my  kindred  dvelt, 
Bring  back  again  unto  my  list'i^g  ears 

The  household  vokos  that  wm  wont  to  melt 
My  careless  heart, — to  bless  my  happy  childhood- 
Come  with  me  to  the  valley  and  the  wildwood. 


Popular  Enowledge  the  Necessity  of 
Popular  GovemiDent. 

A  LXCTUHB  DXLIVERXD  BeFORE    THE  DaIVTILLE  Vi« 

oiNiA  Lyceum,  March  18th,  1853.    Br  Jame>  C 
Bruce,  Es^.,  of  Haufax,  Va. 

JIfn  Pruidetd  and  Gentiemem  of  iht  DatuUU  Lfceva 

For  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  yoi 
to-night,  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindness, 
should  be  happy  could  I  flatter  myself  vitl 
the  hope,  that  anything  which  I  may  beabli 
to  offer  to  you,  would  evince  my  high  appre 
ciation  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  me 
The  object  of  your  association  is  improve 
ment,  and  it  is  to  your  earnestness  in  seek 
ing  after  it,  and  to  your  determination  b 
draw  from  every  source,  even  the  most  uq 
promising,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  honotf 
of  appearing  before  this  large  and  iDtelligei^ 
audience. 

In  seeking  to  improve  yourselves,  gentU 
men,  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  not  indifiei 
to  the  improvement  of  others.     There 
nothing* narrow,  or  selfish  in  the  views  of  i 
ardent  seekers  of  wisdom,  for  there  is  an' 
pansiveness  in  the  benevolence  of  knowl< 
which  embraces  the  world.     I  hope,  th< 
fore,  gentlemen,  that  the  theme  which  I 
selected  will  not  be  considered  as  out 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  your  Socii 
The  subject  of  my  address  to  you  to-night  ii 

Popular  Knowledge  the  Necessitt 
Popular  Government. 

I  am  aware  that  a  kindred  subject  has 
lately  discussed  before  your  body,  by  a  fri^ 
and  neighbour  of  mine,  and  if  I  should  chj 
to  fall  into  a  beaten  track,  I  pray  you  to 
don  me.    I  evince  my  own  earnest  coaf 
tions  of  its  importance,  by  venturing 
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5Qbject  which  may  have  been  exhausted. 

Knowledge  is  power,  says  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy.  But  the  idea  is  much 
older  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  truth  like  this, 
so  patent,  and  so  obvious,  must  have  oc- 
curred to  a  thousand  minds,  and  been  uttered 
bj  %  thoasand  tongues,  long  before  the  birth 
of  any  philosophy  which  can  be  called  mod- 
em. Knowledge  is  the  power  which  ena- 
bles the  will  of  man  to  exercise  control  over 
mind  or  over  matter.  Man  by  nature,  and 
in  tbe  absence  of  experience,  which  is  the 
parent  of  knowledge,  has  a  control  only  over 
his  own  limbs.  So(»i,  however,  his  will  be- 
gins to  extend  its  influence  over  matter  for- 
eign to  himself.  His  wants  and  his  wishes 
Qrge  him  to  seek  the  means  of  their  gratifi- 
atioQ.  Tools  of  rude  construction  save  his 
bands  and  his  fingers.  As  his  knowledge 
increases,  his  power  increases,  and  the  brute 
becomes  his  subject.  He  then  begins  to 
tyrannize  over  his  fellows.  His  children, 
weaker  than  himself,  first  feel  his  power, 
tben  his  tribe :  and  at  length  some  one  of 
transcendent  knowledge,  subjects  to  his  indi- 
vidual will,  many  tribes.  He  becomes  a  des- 
ist, and  renders  thousands,  nay  millions,  the 
creatures  of  his  capricious  will.  This  was 
tbe  barbaric  power  of  Persian  monarchs,  and 
rf  Egyptian  kings. 

But  as  the  world  becomes  more  civilized, 
tbe  effort  of  man  seems  to  be  to  reduce  to 
objection  the  powers  of  nature.    It  was  this 
^rt  which  brought  into  use  the  mechanical 
ifiTentions.    The  lever  put  into  the  arm  of 
<s»e  man  the  strength  of  twenty,  and  the  sail 
<^»05ed  the  wind  to  perform  the  task  6f  a  hun- 
^d  oarsmen.    These  triumphs  of  mind  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  from  the  earliest 
i?es  down  to  the  present  time.     They  have 
iflcreased  too  in  a  geometrical  ratio.    To-day, 
»bat  prodigies  do  we  behold !  The  Steam  En- 
gine is  doing  with  ease,  and  almost  without 
sa  tffbrt,  the  work  of  a  thousand  horses  with 
^  the  precision  of  mind,  and  with  almost 
il«  thought.     The   Press,   throwing  off  its 
pnntcd  leaves  in  countless  numbers,  is  put- 
log a  thoasand  tongues  in  the  head  of  one 
^WJ-   Tbe  Steam  Ship  is  joining  together 
continents  the   most  distant,   and    making 
wtghbours  of  our  antipodes.     The  Astrono- 
*w,  from  the  heights  of  his  observatory, 
looking  with  planetary  gaze  through  the  bor- 


rowed eyes  of  science,  is  mapping  the  moon. 
The  Thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  more  potent  than 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  is  seized  on  by  the 
daring  hand  of  the  philosopher,  and  made 
the  subject  of  his  all  conquering  will.  By 
this  mysterious  agent  time  and  space  are  an- 
nihilated, and  feeble  man  finds  himself,  to- 
day,  in  the  possession  of  that  ubiquity  of 
presence,  which  the  infidel  of  yesterday 
thought  impossible  to  God. 

But  magnificent  as  are  these  conquests  of 
mind,  they  are,  perhaps,  destined  to  be  yet 
eclipsed.  This  generation  has  more  know- 
ledge than  the  last,  and  the  next  will  have 
more  than  the  present.  There  are  bidden 
powers  of  nature  not  yet  revealed  of  far 
greater  energy  "  than  is  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy,"  which  will  be  seized  on,  and 
appropriated  by  other  generations.  Agen- 
cies which  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  Om- 
nipotence, second  causes  in  the  great  work 
of  creation,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  impious  to 
suppose,  may  be  yet  wielded  by  the  hands  of 
man,  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  Increase  his  power  a 
thousand  fold,  extend  his  knowledge  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  conception,  make  his  vir- 
tue that  of  angels  even,  and  he  will  just  then 
begin  to  adore,  as  he  should  adore,  the  infi- 
nite mind,  and  the  infinite  perfections  of 
Him  who  will  yet  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  his  creature,  and  still  Grod  over  all.  His 
increased  knowledge  will  give  him  increased 
humility.  His  homage  will  be  more  sincere 
because  more  intelligent. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  influence  of 
mind  over  matter  that  I  would  dwell  upon 
to-night,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  reflection  and 
remark;  These  exhibitions  of  intellect  ara 
all  productive  of  good.  They  add  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  to  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family.  But  there  is  no  un- 
mixed good  in  this  evil  world  of  ours.  Know- 
ledge, though  power,  is  not  always  a  benefi- 
cent power.  Men  are  selfish,  and  they  di- 
rect all  their  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  their 
selfish  ends.  The  most  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  power  is  derived  from  its  exercise  over 
our  fellow  men.  It  is  alike  grateful  to  the 
savage  and  the  refined  taste.  It  ministers  to 
every  passion  which  animates  man.  How 
does  this  power  make  itself  felt,  and  what  is 
the  secret  of  its  exercise  ?  Look  at  the  thou- 
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sand  millions  of  human  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  globe — how  few  masters  and  how 
many  slaves !  Is  it  that  the  many  love  to 
labour  for  the  few  ?  Is  their  toil  sweet  and 
are  their  charms  light  ?  If  not,  where  are  their 
strong  arms,  and  their  stout  hearts  ?  Why  do 
they  labour,  and  toil,  and  starve  ?  Is  it  mad- 
ness, or  is  it  magic  ?  It  is  magic — the  magic 
of  knowledge  acting  on  ignorance. 

But  at  last,  gentlemen,  the  natural,  the 
moral  condition  of  ignorance  is  slavery. 
Like  a  savage  beast  it  may  sometimes,  by 
the  strength  of  its  muscle,  break  its  chain, 
and  sometimes  in  its  ferocity,  even  slay  its 
keeper,  but  it  is  soon  scourged  back  again  to 
its  collar  and  its  cage.  Tell  over  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  their 
slavery  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  ig- 
norance, and  their  freedom  to  their  know- 


Procrustean  bed  for  the  torture  of  other  cob 
munities,  which  are  as  different  as  thej  u 
distant  from  our  own. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  lead  your  mioii 
gentlemen,  is,  that  you  cannot  engraft  libei^ 
on  ignorance.  If  it  bear  any  fruit,  it  mUh 
an  unwholesome  fruit.  It  is  the  fabled  lia 
whose  leaf  is  poison  and  whose  sha^  i 
death.  Liberty,  real  liberty,  is  the  piivikgi 
of  communities,  to  seek  after  their  own  hf 
piness  and  their  own  good  in  their  own  mf 
But  what  is  the  privilege  of  seeking  woril 
to  those  who  have  no  eyes  to  find?  Til 
splendour  of  the  meridian  sun,  so  delightfi^ 
so  exhilarating,  so  cheering  to  all  nitmi 
brings  no  image  of  joy  to  the  sightless  oh 
of  the  blind.  Point  out  to  nations  the  rod 
which  leades  to  solid  and  enduring  happiiMi 
and  teach  the  great  truth  that  what  ii  mI 


ledge.  Good  men,  but  unreflecting  men,  are  legitimately  desired  cannot  be  safely  enjoyif 
constantly  wishing  the  boon  of  liberty  to  \  and  with  this  knowledge  will  be  commi 
what  they  call  the  oppressed  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. You  had  as  well  feed  the  lion  with 
straw,  or  the  ox  with  meat,  as  to  serve  up  a 
banquet  of  liberty  to  the  uncongenial  tastes 
of  the  ignorant  population  of  Europe.  The 
late  history  of  France  should  teach  a  lesson 
of  moderation  and  modesty  to  the  ardent 
friends  of  transatlantic  liberty.  So  short- 
lived was  the  republic  that  the  congratula- 
tions of  our  congress,  early  as  they  were  of- 
fered, on  reaching  the  shores  of  France  were 
drowned  with  the  shout  of  Vive  PEmpereur, 
from  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 
The  truth  is,  that  liberty,  whenever  it  has 
reared  its  head  in  France,  has  been  the  child 
of  impulse,  while  slavery  has  always  been 
the  offspring  of  reflection  ;  and  whenever  j  constitutional  or  legal  check  to  his  deqnlil 
4he  question  has  been  fairly  brought  to  the  .sway,  finds  a  barrier  to  his  otherwise  liaiU 
ballot,  the  people  have  voted  themselves  |  less  power  in  the  only  two  inteUigentdaiioi 
slaves.  They  did  it  when  they  placed  the  |  in  his  dominions.  He  may  oppress  his  Bfr 
imperial  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  first  j  ropean  serf,  or  his  Asiatic  savage,  but  ki 
Napoleon,  and  they  repeated  it  in  the  coro-  dares  not  lift  a  finger  against  his  nobles  ff 
nation  of  his  nephew.  For  the  ignorant  his  clergy.  An  attempt  on  the  privileges  of 
masses  of  France,  there  is  a  charm  in  impc-  either  would  cost  him  his  crown  and  hislifk 


cated  not  only  an  appreciatioii  of 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  to  acqMI 
and  the  ability  to  maintain  it.  Even  inte 
the  most  despotic  governments  the  rod  d 
tyranny  spares  the  intelligent  class.  All  As 
concessions  in  royal  charters  and  goite 
bulls,  are  but  the  forced  homage  which  poMT 
pays  to  knowledge.  The  priest  of  the  mii^ 
die  ages,  with  the  mitre  and  the  cross,  ofie^. 
awed  the  sceptred  monarch  with  his  sIbiIp 
clad  host.  The  great  barons  of  Eoffmi 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  John  a  guaraatf  sf 
their  own  liberties,  while  the  mwe  nomenMI 
but  the  more  ignorant  class  of  his  subjects^flf 
far  from  receiving  any  concessions  prefendi 
no  demands.     The  Czar  of  Russia,  with  ■I' 


rial  pomp  and  imperial  splendour  which  has 
always  consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  liberty. 
A  jewelled  crown  is  to  a  Frenchman  what 
golden  fetters  were  to  the  captive  monarch 
of  Mexico,  rather  an  emblem  of  honour  than 
a  badge  of  slavery.  Let  us  then  leave  other 
nations  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way,  and 
let  us  not  make  our  form  of  government  a 


The  history  of  our  race  everywhere,  the  el- 
perience  of  nations  of  every  age  andof  eTCif 
clime,  and  under  every  possible  condition  ef 
human  existence  tell  the  same  melanciM^ 
tale — that  men  are  slaves,  because  theyhii* 
not  the  knowledge  to  be  free.  Let  os  briif 
home  to  ourselves  this  great  truth.  Hsi* 
we  any  charter  of  immunity  which  jnakei  • 
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an  exception  to  a  rule  that  has  hitherto  gov- 
erned the  whole  family  of  man  ?  Is  liberty 
our  indefeasible  right,  our  unconditional  in- 
heritance? Does  God  indeed  give  us  not  only 
more  and  richer  blessings  than  He  gives  to 
other  nations,  but  on  terms  so  liberal  that' we 
cannot,  if  we  would,  divest  ourselves  of 
them?  The  rules  and  the  laws  of  Providence 
are  not  capriciously  relaxed.  He  gives  upon 
conditions,  and  He  withdraws  his  gifts  so 
soon  as  we  fail  to  fulfil  those  conditions. 
His  gifts  are  adapted  to  our  power  to  appre- 
ciate, and  our  ability  to  enjoy  them.  To 
bowledge  he  gives  freedom,  to  ignorance 
chains. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have  more  knowledge 
than  any  nation,  present  or  past.  Education 
is  more  general,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  more  liberty.  But  the  question  is 
does  our  knowledge  keep  pace  with  our 
liberties?  This  may  well  be  doubted.  Our 
laws  are  every  day  more  and  more  relaxed, 
cur  children  are  more  and  more  neglected, 
and  the  tide  of  ignorance  and  of  vice  is  set- 
ting to  our  shores  from  the  old  world,  with 
foller  and  fuller  volume.  Already  there  is  a 
change  in  the  ideas  of  our  people  in  regard 
to  tht  nature  of  liberty  and  the  duties  of 
freemen.  Instead  of  valuing  liberty  as  the 
privilege  of  making  ourselves  happy,  we  in- 
terpret it  as  a  duty  to  force  others  to  be  so. 
We  would  propagate  our  freedom  as  Mahomet 
^^  his  religion,  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  rights  of  property,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
^>  and  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  are 
flot  now  as  formerly,  covertly  attacked  but 
openly  assailed.  Secret  foes,  counting  on 
tittir  increased  niimbers,  have  assumed  the 
attitude  of  undisguised  enemies.  They  may 
■^  in  a  minority  now  as  they  doubtless  are, 
Wit  is  there  not  danger  that  this  minority 
HV  grow  into  a  majority  ? 

Mankind  have  ever  been  governed  by  fraud 
or  by  force.  Power  is  born  of  fraud,  but  it 
•-*  at  last,  when  fully  grown,  sustained  by 
^orce.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  barba- 
^us  nations,  rulers  almost  always  laid  claim 
*o  a  supernatural  commission,  and  even  the 
*«ig5  of  modern  Europe,  have  intimated 
^uch  an  authority  in  their  pretensions  to  rule, 
^y  an  especially  granted  grace  of  God.  As 
nations  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  thi:j 


expedient  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Other  means  are  adopted ; 
for  where  ignorance  is  to  be  won,  cunning 
has  always  a  full  quiver  of  resources.  In  a 
popular  government,  "  Lowliness  is  young 
ambition's  ladder,"  and  old  ambition's  ladder 
too,  with  which  they  climb  to  power.  The 
deferential  bow,  the  familiar  grasp  of  the 
hand,  the  practised  smile,  the  insidious  slan- 
der, and  the  more  insidious  praise,  win  over 
to  the  suitor  his  ignorant  dupes  in  detail, 
while  in  the  gross  he  plies  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  his  victims  with  loud  flattery  and 
with  fulsome  praise, — such  flattery  as  im- 
pudence alone  can  give,  and  only  ignorance 
will  receive.  But,  gentlemen,  from  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
down  to  the  last  Presidential  election,  these 
practisers  on  the  public  credulity  have  ex- 
isted. They  have  been  denounced,  and  their 
victims  have  been  warned,  but  they  yet  live, 
and  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  dex- 
terity. But  it  is  idle  to  complain,  for  where 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  ignorance,  and 
thrift  can  be  won  by  fawning,  men  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  fawn,  flatter,  win  and  be- 
tray. 

Knowledge  is  a  necessity  in  a  country  like 
ours.  The  theory  of  our  government  is 
equality— equality  of  power.  To  withhold 
knowledge  is  to  withhold  power.  Men  steep- 
ed in  ignorance  and  pride  may  march  boldly 
to  the  ballot-box,  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
free, — ^they  may  record  their  votes,  with  this 
motive  fully  impressed  on  their  minds,  but 
it  is  at  last  a  flattering  delusion.  A  freeman 
is  governed  by  his  own  reason,  and  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  moment  that  he  surren- 
ders his  reason  and  his  conscience  to  the 
keeping  of  despot  or  demagogue,  that  mo* 
ment  he  ceases  to  be  free.  Equality  of  power 
supposes,  and  imperiously  requires,  an  equal- 
ity of  knowledge  ;  and  without  this  equality 
democracy  i^but  a  name  to  delude — ^repub- 
licanism but  an  empty  sound.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  men,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  be .  made  precisely  equal  in  intelli- 
gence, in  virtue,  or  in  wealth ;  but  of  one 
thing  I  do  feel  sure,  that  with  universal  edu- 
cation, and  an  even  start  in  the  great  race 
of  life,  there  would  be  less  diflerence,  at  the 
end  of  it,  than  the  favorites  of  fortune  would 
choose  to  believe.     If  they  did  not  come  out 
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equal,  there  would,  at  least,  be  a  very  near 
approach  to  equality. 

We  must  not  expect  the  full  benefit  of  edu- 
cation at  once.  The  boy  who  returns  from 
school  to  the  home  of  ignorant  parents  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  or  appreciation  of  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge,  finds  them  a  clog 
and  a  discouragement  to  him.  They  keep 
down  his  new  born  aspirations  and  his  rising 
hopes.  They  tie  leaden  weights  to  the  wings 
with  which  he  would  soar.  There  is  an 
aristocratic  proverb,  in  England,  as  old  as 
the  monarchy,  and  which  has  just  truth 
enough  in  it  to  make  it  useful  as  an  illustra- 
tion, that  it  requires  three  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman.  The  maxim  means,  that 
vulgar  sentiments,  gross  ideas,  and  coarse 
habits,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  their 
children,  and  that  the  blood  must  filter  through 
the  veins  of  three  generations  before  it  can 
be  freed  from  the  taint  of  its  impure  source. 
We  have,  however,  higher  authority  than  that 
of  kings  and  lords  for  saying  that  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  The  sin  of 
ignorance,  with  its  numerous  offspring  of 
vices,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Let  us 
not  then  be  discouraged  at  finding  at  first  but 
little  fruit  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  dawn  as 
the  certain  forerunner  of  a  glorious  noon. 

A  few  instances  occur  in  the  experience 
of  most  men  of  individuals  rising  to  emi- 
nence by  the  force  of  their  own  minds ;  and 
some  are  ready  to  conclude  that  education 
cannot  advance  dulness ;  and  that  the  want 
of  it  cannot  repress  genius.  A  man  is,  how- 
ever, educated  when  he  educates  himself, 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  acquires  is  de- 
rived from  a  contact  with  others,  who,  in 
their  turn,  owe  all  their  intellectual  strength 
to  a  careful  education.  Besides,  the  unedu- 
cated class  is  a  hundred  times  more  numer- 
ous than  the  educated,  and,  in  a  calculation 
of  chances,  there  should  be  a  hundred  times 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  victo- 
rious in  the  battle  of  life.  The  reverse  of 
this  is,  however,  true.  A  vast  majority  of 
those  who  succeed  in  life  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  training.  The  self-made 
man  is  always  stared  at  with  wonder,  and  in 
estimating  him,  an  allowance  is  made  for  his 
want  of  opportunities,  and  this  wonder,  and 
this   ready  allowance  are   themselves    the 


strongest  testimony  to  the  great  advantages 
of  education.  At  best,  however,  the  self- 
made  man  is  always  characterized  by  a  want 
of  completeness.  His  strength  is  vithoot 
polish,  his  vigour  is  without  grace,  his  l<^c 
is  dogmatical,  and  his  whole  intellectual  char- 
acter is  hard  and  unrelieved  by  that  cxmr* 
tesy  and  amenity  with  which  an  early  devo- 
tion to  letters  is  sure  to  imbue  the  mind.  1 
have  never  yet  seen  the  man  who  had  the 
genius  to  rise  without  education,  who  had 
not  the  candour  to  deplore  the  want  of  it 
The  best  climber  is  the  better  for  a  ladder, 
and  the  greatest  natural  genius  would  on* 
wisely  refuse  the  proffered  aids  of  cultira- 
tion. 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  education  ve 
increase  so  much  the  number  of  laborers  in 
the  great  field  of  improvement.    The  num- 
ber of  men  now  engaged  in  systematic  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  human  know- 
ledge is  small.     The  class  which  furnishes 
them  is  that  of  the  highly  educated;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  patient  labour  of  ihii 
small  number  for  the  thousand  useful  im^ 
provements  which  are  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  present  century.    None  have 
been  the  offspring  of  accident.    Now  if  this 
handful  of  educated  men  have  brought  forth 
so  many  wonders  to  bless  and  elevate  the 
world,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  a  general  education. 
Science  is  now  cloistered  within  the  dark 
walls  of  sequestered  colleges — ^it  is  confined 
to  distant  and  isolated  brotherhoods,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  great  world  which  it  is 
seeking,  with  scattered  rays  to  illumine  and 
to  bless.     But  let  its  glorious  light  once  fall 
with  all  its  intensity  and  with  all  of  its  quick- 
ening power  on  the -opening  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  its  worshippers  will  not  then 
be  a  scattered  few,  but  millions  will  contend 
for  the  immortal  honour  of  bearing  highest 
its  torch. 

Our  liberty,  gentlemen,  is  now  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  the  parent  o! 
disorder  and  as  the  propagator  of  confusion 
Even  the  good  in  the  old  world  deny  to  i 
the  rights  of  hospitality.  They  encircle  theij 
borders  with  a  cordon  sanitatre,  and  exclodj 
it  as  a  pestilence.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  ban 
ish  this  distrust.  Let  us  show  it  to  Europj 
and  the  world  as  the  parent  of  knowledge.  (I 
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rirtue,  of  human  improvement,  of  human  |  and  this  strife  will  cease  ;  for  they  will  either 
civilization,  and  of  human  happiness.  We  have  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  a  fair 
shall  then  be  a  light  to  attract,  and  not  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  by  uniting  their  small 
beacon  to  warn.     Our  country  now  allures  earnings  they  will  have  capital  enough  to 


the  people  of  the  old  world  with  its  brea^d. 
The  hungry  want  food,  and  seek  it  here. 
But  let  us  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  attrac- 


work  on  their  own  account. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  question  in  ita 

bearing  on  the  great  cause  of  Anxerican  lib- 
tion?.  Let  us  not  content  ourselves  with  I  erty,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
feeding  the  hungry,  or  with  giving  to  the  who  would  give  to  it  a  thorough  considera- 
oppressed  an  asylum  of  liberty;  but  let  usj  tlon.  Our  liberties  are  not  yet  consolidated. 
jive  to  virtue  a  refuge  fvonx  vjce ;  let  the  Our  republic  is  not  as  old  u^s  its  oldest  citi- 
learned  from  abroad  resort  to  our  schools,  zen.  It  has  not  yet  filled  the  measure  of  fore- 
and  let  the  worshipper  ft-om  a  distance  bow  score  yc^rs,  and  years  are  but  days  in  the 
in  our  temples.  We  shall  then  be,  indeed,  lifetime  of  nations.  We  are  in  our  infancy, 
acitvset  on  a  hill  to  give  light  to  the  na-  and  this  infancy,  sp  far,  has  had  around  its 


tions— acity  of  reftige  opening  wide  its  gates 
to  the  fleers  from  oppression.     This  is  the 


cradle  everything  to  foster  and  to  nourish  it. 

There  has  been  no  check  to  its  growth.  It 
ny  that  good  men  should  seek  to  propagate !  has  had  food  in  abundance  for  its  nourish* 
Hberty,  which  is  as  different  from  conquest  iment  and  the  amplest  space  for  the  expan- 
and  the  sword  as  is  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven .  sion  of  its  limits.  It  becomes  wise  men  to 
from  the  torch  of  an  incendiary.  Ilook  forward  to  the  time  when  food  may  be 

An  unequal  distribution  of  the  benefits  of:  scarce,  when  population  shall  be  dense,  when 


Mjcation  causes  social  inequalities.  The 
raan  who  stands  on  the  pedestal  of  conscious 
iatellectual  preeminence  breathes  In  a  higher 
atniyphere  than  the  ignorant,  though  they 


there  shall  be  no  wilderness  to  receive  our 
overflowing  numbers,  and  when  there  shall 
be  a  mighty  reflux  of  the  great  wave  now 
setting  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
have  wealth,  or  birth,  or  station  to  uphold  rendered  more  appalling  by  the  outpouring 
them.  Ignorance  too  is  jealous  of  the  en-  of  Europe  upon  our  shores.  What  provision 
d:iwments  of  learning.  It  seeks  to  be  rep-,  have  we  made,  or  are  we  making  against  so 
resented  by  its  own  class,  This  fills  our  probable  and  so  startling  a  contingency? 
ti!l3  of  legislation  with  unlettered  preten-  There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  a  hope- 
^^^,  who  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  ful  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  a  mercy  which 
F^'ple  that  learning  is  a  disguised  aristoc-  will  never  be  withheld  when  eapiestly  in- 
r^tv  which  ought  to  find  no  favour  in  their  voked  b/  an  educated,  a  virtuous,  and  a  re- 
*J^=^-   Now,  if  our  republic  is  to  endure,  ligious  people. 

■Ji5>e  inequalities  must  be  smoothed  s^way.  To  the  Southern  States,  the  slave-holding 
^*?tnotone  class  speak  ^  language  that*  the  portion  of  our  country,  popular  education  at 
'tier does  not  understand;  but  let  all  feel' this  moment  ought  to  be  peculiarly  interest- 
^  influence  of  that  power  which  Is  now  ling.  One  of  the  effects  of  an  increased  in- 
^*ing  a  few  above  the  hes^ds  of  the  many. :  tercourse  among  nations  Is  to  generate  a 
^"i  equality  of  knowledge  will  produce  a,  world-wide  public  sentiment  which  is  made 
fnieacy  to  equality  in  all  things.  Wealth  to  bear  upon  them  with  great  if  not  irresisti- 
'iBhe  more  evenly  distributed  ;  for  where  ble  force.  Slavery  is  now  under  the  ban  of 
05,  with  equal  advantages,  ar^  contend-  this  formidable  tribunal.  Our  history  is  stu-^ 
f^r  the  golden  prizes  a  large  share  can  died,  our  policy  is  watched,  and  our  statistics 
J'yfallto  the  lot  of  one.  This  war  too,  are  scrutinized  in  order  to  bring  upon  our 
Pen  capital  and  labour,  which  at  once  devoted  heads  the  odium  of  the  civilized 
aces  and  endangers  the  civilization  of,  world.  An  article  of  great  gravity  and  re- 
a?emust,  under  the  influence  of  general' search,  in  one  of  the  transatlantic  reviews 
ation,  cease.  It  is  a  war  waged  by  of  wide  circulation  in  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ledge  on  ignorance,  by  the  enlightened  ica,  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  which 
often  unscrupulous  few  on  the  ignorant,  charges  on  slavery  that  it  is  a  propagator  of 
ing  many.    Educate  these  operatives 'a  false  religion— a  corrupter  of  morals — a 
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despiser  of  law  and  order — a  barrier  to  pro- 
gress— a  promoter  of  social  inequality,  and 
an  enemy  to  knowledge.  The  most  preg- 
nant count  in  the  whole  indictment  is  the 
last.  If  slavery  be  indeed  an  enemy  to 
knowledge,  the  other  enumerated  evils  must 
stand  confessed,  for  they  bear  to  it  the  un- 
varying relation  of  consequent  to  antecedent, 
of  efiect  to  cause.  Whether  this  charge  of 
ignorance  in  the  whole  South  be  true  or  false, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  of  one 
thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  is  that 
we  should  not  neglect  the  teachings  of  our 
enemies.  Public  sentiment  rules  the  world, 
and  in  its  estimate  of  a  nation's  strength, 
schools  are  more  valued  than  arsenals,  schol- 
ars than  soldiers.  Wherever  it  impinges  it 
paralyzes.  To  our  swords  it  is  airy  nothing, 
while  to  its  attacks  a  helmet  of  steel  offers 
no  resistance.  He  is  no  friend  to  the  South 
nor  to  its  institutions  who  would  counsel  a 
disregard  of  this  influence,  which,  though 
unseen,  is  so  vitally  felt.  Before  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
we  must  stand  well  if  we  would  stand  at  all. 
Let  our  people  be  educated  in  virtue  and 
knowledge,  and  whatever  institution  is  sus- 
tained by  such  a  people  must  stand  the  in- 
quest of  any  tribunal  under  heaven. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  addressing  Virgin- 
ians, and  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  Vir- 
ginians with  commanding  force.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy but  yet  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
one,  that  I  refer  to  with  no  pleasura>  that  our 
State  is  not  abreast  with  other  states  in  pop- 
ulation, in  political  power,  in  commercial,  or 
industrial  prosperity.  We  are  lagging  be- 
hind, dragging  along  our  feeble  limbs  with 
slower  and  yet  slower  pace.  This  wastuig 
disease  which  is  drying  up  our  energies  and 
our  resources  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes.  One  discerns  the  secret  source  of 
our  disorder  in  the  want  of  internal  improve- 
ments; another  ascribes  it  to  the  blight  of 
slavery,  another  to  the  devotion  of  our  State 
to  political  abstractions,  while  yet  another, 
with,  I  think,  a  juster  judgment,  ascribes  the 
malady  of  our  system  to  the  ignorance  of 
our  people.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  sta- 
tistics, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting 
a  few  facts  which  I  find  prepared  to  my 
hand  seven  years  ago,  by  the  authors  of  a 
very  patriotic  and  spirited  address  to  the 


people  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education.  Let  us  compare  Virginia  with 
Massachusetts  in  1840,  and  ten  years,  it  m 
to  be  feared,  have  not  altered  to  our  advan* 
tage  the  relative  standing  of  the  two  states. 
The  number  of  persons  in  Virginia  in  1840, 
who  could  not  read  and  write  was  58,787,  in 
Massachusetts  4,448.  The  ratio  of  th(^ 
who  could  not  read  and  write  in  Virginia,  to 
her  whole  white  population,  was  as  one  to 
twelve  and  a  half,  in  Massachusetts  as  oae 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  lo  Massa- 
chusetts, with  about  the  same  white  populi- 
tion,  at  that  lime,  there  were  in  her  ^nmuf 
schools  160,257  scholars ;  while  in  the  pri: 
mary  schools  of  Virginia  there  were  35,321 
Virginia  contrasts  almost  as  strikingly  vitij 
the  other  New  England  states,  and  neariij 
as  much  so  with  the  states  of  New  Yorkj 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  There  were  in  W 
between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  twentj 
years,  the  scholastic  period  of  life,  294,n^ 
white  persons  in  Virginia,  of  whom  47,5l| 
only  were  in  attendance  on  all  the  school^ 
colleges  and  academies  in  the  state--o]i}j 
one  in  six  receiving  the  benefits  of  edoc^ 
tion.  V 

These  were  facts  in  1^0,  and  the  revel^ 
tions  of  the  last  census  have  doubtless  darl^ 
ened  this  gloomy  picture.  We  staad  coq 
fessed  as  more  ignorant  than  any  state  nortj 
of  us,  and  not  more  enlightened  tbaamaj^ 
states  south  of  us.  Shall  we  sit  still  und 
a  reproach  like  this  ?  Can  we,  if  we  vroul 
remain  quiet  and  look  listlessly  on  this  risi 
tide  of  ignorance  which  is  threatening 
engulf  us  ?  In  looking  around  I  find,  1  c& 
fess,  but  little  to  animate  or  to  cheer.  All 
gloom  above  and  around,  and  not  a  solita 
star  twinkles  in  our  dark  firmament.  Mai 
of  us  looked  with  interest  and  with  hope 
the  last  convention.  That  body  with  cb 
acteristic  sagacity — a  sagacity  altogether  V 
ginian,  and  almost  Hibernian,  increased 
power  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same  ti 
withheld  all  the  light  necessary  to  render 
power  available  or  useful.  The  creature  1 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  creator,  i 
our  legislators  are  so  well  satisfied  with  ^ 
wisdom  displayed  by  their  constituents 
the  selection  of  their  representatives, 
they  look  on  the  office  of  the  school-m 
as  a  sinecure,  as  expensive  as  it  is  use) 
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(IS  a  growing  apathy  too  among  our 
\e  ^^serallj.  The  citizens  of  a  neigh- 
[iiig  cocHty,  who  had  by  a  decided  vote 
(iratliemseives  willing  to  submit  to  sacri- 
ta  of  money  for  the  cause  of  education 
cf e,  I  htiT  with  deep  regret,  retraced  their 
cjp.  Wktt  reason  they  can  have  for  it 
taies  my  power  of  conjecture.  They  must 
icre  anticipited  marvels  from  education,  if 
hej  supposed  that  a  generation  could  be 
rfacited  ia  live  years ;  and  they  were  easily 
qfpiUed  by  difficulties,  if  they  could  not 
ikiggle  witk  them  for  so  short  a  period.  It 
b  Jet  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  only  made 
piroa,  a  short  truce,  with  ignorance ;  that 
IfhyliaTeBot  signed  articles  of  capitulation, 
pMtbatthey  will  once  more  buckle  on  their 
|Bnur  aod  show  to  their  neighbours  how 
Ctt  be  effected  by  the  combined  pow- 

1^  zeal,  intelligence  and  liberality. 
||1k  State  of  Virginia  should  not  leave 

'pett  cause  of  education  to  the  uncer- 
>id  vacillating  guardianship  of  county 
I^UctioQ  like  a  dog  or  fence  law,  too  tri- 
^  for  general  legislation.  The  united 
**«nof  the  state  should  devise  some  gen- 
*^ud  catholic  plan,  and  the  united  power 
'Estate  should  carry  this  plan  into  ope- 
^*  When  left  to  the  counties  those  who 
^  leei  education  would  be  the  least  apt 
*^8kice  it  The  influence  of  the  intelh- 
^portiODs  of  the  state  should,  by  general 
'^lilMii,  be  made  to  bear  on  the  less  en- 
^k^^  parts,  and  to  adopt  any  other  plan 
i^iiTalent  to  doing  nothing.  That  the 
4e  subject  is  environed  by  many  and 
It  difficulties  in  our  state,  it  would  be  un- 
Ui  not  to  acknowledge.  But  none  of 
tare  insuperable.  The  most  appalling 
iiose  whose  hearts  are  really  with  the 
e  is  our  sparse  white  population.  But 
is  Virginia  the  oldest  of  the  states,  with 
*h  soil  and  a  fine  climate  sparsely  inhab- 
?  There  is  but  one  answer.  It  is  because 
ii  a  slave-holding  state.  If  then  slavery 
impassable  barrier  to  general  education, 
charge  brought  against  us  by  our  ene- 
)  is  true  ta  its  whole  length  and  breadth. 
it  need  not  be  so.  If  we  have  fewer 
ei  to  pay  for  education  than  Massachu- 
,  we  have  the  labour  of  the  slave  to  aid 
hich  Massachusetts  has  not.  But  hav- 
bwer  daldroi  to  educate  would  seem  to 


be  a  good  reason  why  we  should  leave  the 
fewer  uneducated  and  certainly  a  bad  rea- 
son for  educating  none.  The  true  reason  is 
not  the  sparseness  of  our  population,  but  the 
apathy  of  our  population  and  its  want  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
education.  All  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
physical  wants  of  man,  and  we  feel  none  with 
his  moral  and  intellectual  wants. 

Some  opposers  of  state  education  think 
that  the  system  is  a  species  of  agrarianism, 
and  that  every  man  should  educate  his  own 
children.  But  ours  is  not  the  state,  nor  is 
the  present  the  time  in  which  this  objection 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  urged.  We  have 
just  made  suffrage  universal  and  have  given 
to  the  poor  unlimited  power  over  our  purses 
and  our  persons,  and  the  question,  the  only 
question  is,  shall  we  qualify  them  for  the 
proper  use  of  this  tremendous  power  ?  Shall 
we  have  a  mild,  a  merciful,  an  intelligent 
and  a  just  rule,  or  shall  we  endure  the  mis- 
chievous sway  of  a  vicious,  unthinking  and 
ignorant  tyranny?  We  can  make  no  sacrifice 
unwisely  short  of  everything,  to  avoid  such 
a  calamity ;  and  the  man  w^ho  refuses  to  the 
waves  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  his  overloaded 
vessel  in  order  to  save  the  rest  and  his  life, 
is  wise  compared  to  him  who  would  not  give 
a  pittance  from  his  purse  to  insure  his  person 
and  his  property  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  cupidity  of  the  vicious.  I 
grant  that  the  power  of  taxation  is  a  mighty 
power.  It  is  a  great  political  lever  for  evil 
or  for  good.  With  it  the  despot  crushes  his 
subject  and  elevates  his  minion ;  and  by  its 
aid,  agrarianism,  in  the  name  of  public  lib- 
erty, treads  with  relentless  heel  on  the  rights 
of  private  property.  I  invoke  its  power  to- 
night, gentlemen,  for  a  different  and  a  holier 
purpose.  I  invoke  it  to  lift  up  ignorance 
from  the  mire  of  its  own  vices.  I  invoke  it 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  of  property. 
I  invoke  it  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  and  in  the  name  of  God. 
When  the  poor  cry  to  us  for  bread  we  wil- 
lingly tax  ourselves  for  their  relief;  but  to 
their  touching  appeals  to  us  for  the  gift  of 
knowledge,  we  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Yet  know- 
ledge is  better  than  bread.  The  one  grati- 
fies the  animal,  the  other  ministers  to  the  im- 
mortal; the  one  preserves  the  body  for  a 
day,  the  other  goes  with  us  into  eternity. 
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We  tax  ourselves  to  build  asylums  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  asylums  where  the  young 
among  us  can  be  cured  of  hereditary  igno- 
rance and  hereditary  vice — no  fountain  of 
living  waters  where  the  orphan  poor  can 
drink  without  money  and  without  price. 

To  the  labouring  man  and  the  mechanic 
popular  education  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  tendency  of  education  to  multiply  the 
products  of  labour  and  to  increase  the  sum 
of  national  wealth  is  a  familiar,  economical 
aspect  of  it  which,  however  important,  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  yet  higher 
view  to  which  I  must  necessarily  limit  your 
attention.  While  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  has  been 
indebted  to  the  mechanic,  he  has  been  the 
last  to  feel  the  benignant  influences  and  bless- 
ings which  it  scatters  in  its  march.  The 
chief  labourer  has  had  the  smallest  wages. 
His  intellect  has  been  in  abeyance,  and  his 
hands,  with  just  mind  enough  to  direct  them, 
have  been  as  much  under  the  control  of  a 
more  cultivated  intelligence  as  the  hammer 
and  the  saw  with  which  they  laboured.  His 
mind  was  narrowed  down  to  a  single  part  of 
a  single  trade.  Under  the  modern  system  of 
a  division  of  labour,  so  marvellously  fertile 
in  the  multiplication  of  products,  he  is  com- 
pelled often  to  make  it  the  whole  business  of 
life,  without  variety  and  without  cessation, 
to  labour  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  While  he  is 
Btruggling  to  acquire  the  microscopic  vision 
of  an  insect,  he  loses  the  comprehensive  view 
of  a  man.  In  looking  at  a  part  he  has  no 
eye  to  the  whole.  The  relations  of  things 
are  not  comprehended  by  him.  I^o  his  per- 
ception there  is  nothing  harmonious  in  the 
relations  of  trade  to  trade,  of  profession  to 
profession,  of  world  te  world,  of  time  to 
eternity,  or  of  man  to  God.  The  purpose  of 
education  is  to  change  all  this.  It  will  en- 
large, and  liberalize,  and  ennoble  his  mind, 
and  open  up  to  him  new  views  of  the  world 
and  himseif.  While  his  body  is  confined  to 
his  workshop  his  mind  will  be  set  free.  He 
will  hold  communion  with  the  past,  and  look 
forward  to  the  future.  He  will  sympathize 
with  other  employments  than  his  own,  other 
trades,  and  other  professions.  He  will  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  Roman  apologue,  which 
taught  that  the  different  members  of  the  hu- 


man body  are  not  more  dependent  on  each 
other  than  are  the  diifereot  members  of  hu- 
man society.     He  will  so  dignify  his  labour. 
so  increase  his  moral  power  and  his  influ* 
ence,  that  he  will  teach  the  world  a  lesson 
which  the  world  has  been  too  slow  to  iearo, 
that  all  employments  are  not  only  equally  I 
dependent  but  equal  in  real  respectability  ; 
and  honour.     His  labours  will  not  only  be 
ennobled   but   sweetened  by  the  intellect 
which  he  will  throw  into  them.    While  be 
is  giving  a  body  and  wings  to  the  proud  ship  | 
which  is  to  bear  to  his  shores  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  other  climes,  he  will  follow  in  ima* 
gination  the  work  of  his  hands  in  her  mys- 
terious voyage  across  the  trackless  ocean. 
While  he  forms   and  polishes  the  crystal 
which  is  to  bring  to  the  eye  of  the  astrono- 
mer new  worlds,  he  will  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  wonders  which  he  is  aiding  to  reveal. 
After  placing  the  last  stone  on  the  proud 
monument  which  is  to  commemorate  the  vir- 
tues and  the  patriotism  of  Washington,  he 
will  stand  up  on  that  lofty  eminence,  and  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  give  utterance  to 
the  conscious  feeling,  that  the  father  of  bis 
country,  in  bequeathing  the  blessings  of  lib* 
erty  to  the  mechanic,  had  bestowed  them  on 
one  not  unworthy  of  the  precious  inheri- 
tance! 

To  the  christian  the  subject  of  popular 
education  makes  an  appeal  which  he  cannot 
resist  with  a  conscience  unlacerated.  A 
great  man,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world, 
now  unhappily  extinguished  by  death,  the 
renowned  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  day  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  surrounded 
by  his  family,  in  the  retirement  of  his  home, 
requested  his  son-in-law  to  read  to  bim* 
Manifesting  his  willingness  to  comply,  he  in- 
quired what  book  he  should  read.  "Can 
you  ask  ?"  says  Sir  Walter.  "  There  is  but 
one  book,"  and  he  pointed  with  significance 
to  the  Bible.  This  book,  this  one  book.  \i 
now  a  sealed  book  to  58,000  of  our  fellov 
citizens !  Missionaries  are  sent  abroad  oi 
errands  of  mercy  to  distant  continents,  an( 
to  isles  of  the  sea,  the  most  remote  aw 
the  most  barbarous,  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
claiming  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  an< 
yet  the  key  to  its  mysteries  and  its  hopes  i 
with  a  marvellous  inconsistency  of  benevc 
lence  refused  to  our  own  people.    The  churc 
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lias  in  all  ages  been  the  steward  of  learning, 
and  is  its  great  patron  by  prescription.  Du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  in  the  midst  of  general 
^loom  and  universal  barbarism,  it  kept  the 
lamp  of  science  burning  steadily  on  its  altars. 
Its  pupils  of  another  age  were  the  children 
of  emperors,  and  kings,  and  princes.  Lei  it 
now,  with  a  wider  benevolence,  take  under 
its  ample  wing  the  children  of  the  people. 
Let  the  Toice  of  religion,  which  I  thank  God 
is  yet  potential  in  this  land,  be  heard  in  fa- 
Toor  of  general  education.  Let  christians  of 
t\'en  sect  throw  aside  their  rivalries,  their 
contentions,  and  their  party  strifes  which 
disgrace  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
stand  together  in  brotherly  love  on  the  wide 
platform  of  charity,  and  lend  their  united 
councils  and  their  united  strength  to  that 
cause  on  which  hang  the  best  hopes  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  religioc. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  plan  of  edu- 
cation nfhich  dbes  not  include  the  female  paft 
of  oar  population,  would  fall  far  short  of  a 
complete  or  a  useful  system^     The  measure 
of  a  country's  enlightenment  is  the  estimate 
vhich  it  places  on  woman.     Wherever  there 
is  a  taste  for  refinement,  wherever  there  is 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  or  good 
ia  human  nature,  wherever  there  is  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  impressions  of  kindly  aiFec- 
^ons,  woman  stands  out  in  charming  relief 
^  their  livitig  impersonation.     A  soil  so  rich 
in  natural  graces  and  where  there  spring  up 
fpofltaaeoasly  so  many  flowers  to  ornament 
wd  to  cheer  the  barren  landscape  of  life  is 
'flrelj  worthy  of  the  most  careful  cultivation. 
Education  extends  the  empife  of  the  affec- 
tioQs,  and  enlarges  the  domain  of  thought 
^  of  feeling ;  and  is  so  far  the  strong  de- 
^'Pflce  of  woman.     It  breaks  the  rugged  scep- 
^  of  brute   force   and  shatches  from  the 
P^  of  her  tyrant  that  iron  rod  which  was 


the  soft  persuasives  of  her  tenderness.  To 
deny  to  her  then  an  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  a  general  education,  is  to  exclude 
one  half,  and  that  too  the  better  half  of  the 
human  iamily. 

What  I  have  said  to*night,  gentlemen,  does 
not  embrace  many  views  of  this  great  ques* 
lion  which  would,  perhaps,  impress  the  minds 
of  some  more  strongly  than  the  course  of  re- 
mark which  I  have  adopted.  To  treat  this 
subject  in  its  moral  and  political  bearings 
has  been  my  aim.  Its  influence  on  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
wealth  and  general  prosperity  of  the  state, 
offers  a  wide  and  an  inviting  field.  Nor  has 
it  fallen  within  the  scope  of  my  intentions  to 
present  to  you  the  details  of  any  plan  of  edu- 
cation. I  leave  this  to  the  legislator,  feeling 
assured  that  if  the  apathy  of  the  people  can 
be  overcome)  all  the  rest  will  be  compara- 
tively easy.  Give  me  leave  to  indulge  the 
hope  and  to  express  it  too,  that  your  enlight- 
ened body,  whose  very  organization  is  wit- 
ness to  the  zeal  of  its  members  in  the  cause 
of  improvement,  will  take  this  whole  sub- 
ject under  its  charge.  It  is  worthy  of  your 
thoughts,  worthy  of  your  care.  It  is  a  cath- 
olic subject  which  challenges  the  exclusive 
regard  of  no  party,  no  sect,  no  section.  It 
is  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  cc^mprehen- 
sivB  as  charity.  The  destiny  of  ages,  I  vferily 
believe,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  American 
people.  On  them  it  depends  whether  the 
world  shall  continue  the  same  endless  and 
melancholy  rounds  of  freedom,  anarchy,  des- 
potism and  civilization,  corruption,  barba- 
rism ;  or  whether  it  shall  catch  a  new  im- 
pulse, sending  it  in  a  straight  line  upwards, 
higher  and  higher. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  weakness  in  the  thought,  I  confess 
that  I  do  look  to  a  brighter  period  in  the  fu- 


fc*t  forged  by  a  savage,  to  be  wielded  by  the  ture  history  of  our  planet  than  has  ever  yet 
^ds  of  a  monster.  Th6  great  work  of  civ-  dawned  upon  it.  I  do  believe  that  God  has 
^™g,  of  refining,  and  of  purifying  man- 1  in  store  greater  blessings  than  have  ever  yet 
kind,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  been  vouchsafed  to  our  fallen  race.     The 


^€  gentler  sex.  By  giving  to  the  mind  of 
voman  an  equal  cultivation  with  that  of  man, 
*e  add  to  her  influence,  and  all  her  influ- 


reign  of  vice  and  ignorance  cannot  be  per- 
petual. The  image  of  a  brighter  epoch  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Bible,  distinct  enough 


tnces  are  good.  The  rashness  of  man  would  for  encouragement  and  hope,  if  not  for  con- 
)e  tempered  by  her  caution — his  ruggedness ;  viction.  We  read  it  in  the  growing  good 
Jj  her  graces — ^his  impetuosity  by  her  gen-  will  among  nations — in  an  enlarging  philan- 
leacss,  and  his  vices  even  would  yield  to  thropy — in  an  increasing  knowledge— and  in 
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the  widening  and  deepening  influences  of 
religion.  All  these  indicate  a  probable  end 
to  the  darkness  which  has  so  long  hung  as  a 
pall  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  event 
rests  with  God,  the  time  of  its  coming  is  al- 
lowed to  depend  on  man.  The  love  of  liberty 
is  a  principle  implanted  in  man  by  his  crea- 
tor, and  He  never  yet  planted  a  desire  which 
He  does  not,  under  some  circumstances,  per- 
mit to  be  gratified.  Now  this  natural  long- 
ing is  six  thousand  years  old,  and  has  never 
yet  been  indulged.  We  are  nearer  to  it  than 
any  other  people,  but  yet  far,  very  far,  from 
it.  The  only  desires  that  can  be  indulged 
with  freedom,  are  those  which  conduce  to 
our  happiness ;  and  until  all  are  thus  regu- 
lated and  restrained  we  must  have  many  that 
cannot  be  gratified.  Perfect  freedom  then 
requires  a  pure  heart  and  an  enlightened 
understanding.  As  we  approach  this  point 
we  approach  the  point  of  perfect  freedom. 
Liberty  does  not  dwell  in  a  ballot-box.  The 
erection  of  a  ballot-box  is  a  mere  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  majority,  that  it  has  more 
wi«dom  and  virtue  than  the  minority,  or  than 
ttny  individual  or  individuals  in  that  minor- 
ity. Time  alone  will  determine  whether  this 
is  an  empty  boast  or  a  just  self-appreciation. 
Heretofore  the  verdict  of  time  has  been 
prompt  and  unhesitating,  and  against  the 
majority.  In  our  case  seventy  years  are  in 
favour  of  its  claim ;  but  seventy  years  is  too 
Khort  a  time  to  outweigh  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  ages.  We  are  making  an  experi- 
ment which,  doubtful  as  it  may  be,  yet  has 
suspended  in  its  issue  not  only  our  own  lib- 
erties but,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  liberties  of 
the  world.'  If  we  fall  liberty  falls  with  us, 
and  despotism,  without  a  counterpoise,  is 
everywhere  triumphant.  Let  us  run  with 
«uch  diligence,  such  steadiness,  and  such 
caution,  that  we  will  neither  slumber  nor 
fall ;  and  that  we  may  so  run  let  us  throw 
uside  every  weight,  above  all  the  leaden 
weight  of  ignorance. 

Physicians  tell  us  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  sympathize  with  each  other. 
There  is  this  sympathy  especially  between 
the  head  and  the  heart.  You  cannot  make  men 
wiser  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  them 
better.  Individuals,  as  exceptional  cases, 
may  be  found  having  intelligence  without 
virtue,  but  history  gives  no  account  of  a  com- 


munity of  this  kind.  A  wise  people  are  a 
virtuous  people,  and  a  virtuous  people  are  a 
free  people  all  the  world  over.  It  is  an  or- 
dinance of  nature — a  decree  of  God.  Let 
man  bow  in  submissive  silence  before  it. 


SLEEPLESS  MEMORIES. 

I  sleep,  but  Memory  Bleeps  not,*^and  she  comet, 

Busy  about  my  slumbers,  coiyuriug  up 

Forms  that  are  buried!  To  my  eye  sbe  rears 

Sweet  images  that  haunt  me  with  a  n^te 

Of  youth,  Bud  love,  and  beauty,  which*  bo  morst 

Survive  in  youth  or  beauty !  To  mine  ear, 

She  brings  sweet  echoes  of  a  deathless  Ptrehi, 

Heard  from  dear  lips,  I  now  no  longer  hear ; 

That  BummoDs  me  away;  yet  will  not  lead. 

When,  starting  from  the  slight  embrace  of  alecpi 

My  limbs  would  follow!  With  a  wizard  hand, 

She  dresses  up  her  own  form  in  the  form 

Of  things  departed ;  and  aba  takes  a  tone 

Of  well -remembered  sweetness  in  her  speech, 

And  whispers  by  my  side,  *till  I  forget 

That  death  has  been  so  busy  in  my  home, 

To  make  me  homeless ;  and  my  lips  reply 

Faintly,  but  with  such  fondness  ae  if  speech, 

Failing  of  accents  from  the  unready  tongue, 

Had  borrowed  utterance  from  the  tearful  eyes 

And  ble^ing  heart ;  and,  gushing  into  Boans-** 

Unsyllabied, — intelligible  still^> 

Asked  for  no  fitter  voice!  By  day,  by  night, 

Superior  in  her  immortality, 

To  dull  demand  of  respite  and  repose, 

This  sleepless  Memory,  glimmering  by  ray  sirfe) 

With  still  a  trick  of  action  that  recalls 

The  image  of  some  loved  one  that  bath  gone,'- 

Makes  me  accursed, — embitters  the  long  hours; 

And  with  the  glory  which  once  made  the  past, 

Darkens  the  present !  Yet,  as  still  sbe  brings, 

And  comes  with  aspects  of  divineat  things, 

I  cannot  curse  1  I  would  not  have  her  gone ; 

Though,  in  the  loneliness  of  desert  da>s. 

And  sleepless  nights,  and  bitter  sighs  and  tbooghts; 

The  speech  of  tears,  the  hopelessness  of  toils 

That  have  no  fruits,  and  yieM  the  mind  no  food! 

Methinks,  if  sensible  to  care  and  pain. 

And  not  denied  to  mortal  sympathy. 

The  haunting  spectre  which  thus  ministers 

To  vexing  moods,  to  weariness  and  wo. 

Must  share  the  pain  it  wakes;  is,  watching, doomed 

To  a  wor.^e  sorrow  than  it  ever  brings ; 

No  respite  given, — sad  sentinel  of  love ! — 

'Till  the  twin-Boul,  immortal  like  itself. 

Partakes  its  bodiless  portion!  Then,  if  freed, 

They  range  together, — dust  and  earth  shaken  off,— 

Among  the  myriad  stars,  that  are  high  souls. 

Looking,  like  eyes  to  earth's  inhabitants, — 

Then  memory  grows  to  being — pure  and  one, — 

The  thing  they  were  at  first — immortal,  wholv  ;— 

No  longer  fearing  death, — and  thns  secure 

From  all  the  toils  of  Memory's  watch  below! 

Mrsars. 
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WOMAN'S  TRU£  MISSION, 

OR  "THE  NOBLE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND." 

Honored  be  woman,  "when  with  unshrink- 
iDg  eje  she  looks  out  upon  the  broad  world 
before  her,  and  clearly  discerning  her  own 
peculiar  path,  walks  therein  with  a  duty- 
doing  spirit  and  a  humble  heart.  Honored 
be  woman  in  all  the  beautiful  phases  of 
motber,  wife,  daughter  and  sister.  When 
true  to  the  instinct  of  her  own  kind  nature 
she  seeks  out  sorrow  to  mitigate  it ;  admin- 
istering to  the  sick ;  bestowing  the  precious 
balm  of  sympathy  on  the  sorrowing ;  and  re- 
lieving pain  and  misery  wherever  it  is  to  be 
foand.  Thrice  honored  is  she,  when  sacred- 
ly fulfilling  Charity's  behests,  she  listens  also 
to  the  more  earnest  invocations  of  Home. 
Happy  is  woman  if  she  cannot  only  thus 
clearly  define  her  duty,  but  also  faithfully 
perform  it. 

But  alas  for  these  days  of  Bloomerism  and 
Woman's  Rights,  when  every  thing  has  a 
progressive  movement,  and  woman  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outdone,  puts  on  her  seven 
league  boots,  and  takes  long  strides  to  keep 
up  with  the  glorious  march  of  masculine 
flund.  There  was  a  time  when  Nature  drew 
the  circle  in  which  woman  was  to  walk,  and 
Education  taught  her  how  to  keep  within  its 
bounds.  But  the  march  of  improvement  has 
trampled  out  the  lines,  and  woman  wanders 
vbere  she  will, 

*  The  world  is  all  before  her  where  to  choose.*' 

h  it  a  marvel  then  that  she  sometimes  strays 
into  man's  domains,  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
'the  Doble  ladies  of  England;"  who  don- 
ning bonnet  and  shawl,  turned  remorselessly 
the  key  upon  their  lords,  leaving  them  to 
HDgin  fatherly  tones  soft  "cradle  songs,'' 
whilst  they  sent  loud  wailings  over  the  broad 
Atlantic.  Gathered  together  in  solemn  con- 
vocation, they  framed  a  pathetic  petition,  an 
famest  appeal  to  their  American  sisters,  who 
were  living  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  evils 
vhich  they  were  so  meltingly  called  on  to 
xedress.  Fired  with  indignant  fervour,  each 
fair  philanthropist  seized  the  goose  quill,  and 
td  the  moving  address  inscribed  her  cogno- 
n*en.    The  eflfort  over,  and  they  sat  down  to 


gaze  upon  a  collection  of  names,  the  owners 
of  which  had  never  before  come  together, 
and,  perhaps,  would  not  then,  save  for  the 
levelling  principle,  that  would  equalize  and 
intermix  black  and  white  indiscriminately,  on 
the  great  chequer-board  of  life.  Here  then, 
in  lengthened  columns,  stand  their  names ; 
very  much  as  did  those  in  Hood's  "  black 
job,"  where  certain 

"  Friends  to  black  and  foes  to  white** 

were  linked  together  in  charitable  union,  for 
the  purpose  of  lightening  the  condition  of 
their  sable  brothers ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  black  white.  To  this  laudable  object,— 
this  great  bleaching  scheme — these  praise- 
worthy individuals  made  such  rich  donations 
as  the  case  required, 

*'ElishaBrenle, 

An  iron  kettle. 

The  Dowafi^er  Lady  Scannel, 

A  piece  of  flannel. 

Rebecca  Pope, 

A  bar  of  soap. 

The  Misses  Howells, 

Half  a  dozen  towels. 

The  Master  Rushes, 

Two  scrubbing  brushes. 

Mr.  T.  Groom, 

A  stable  broom 

And  Mrs.  Grubb 

A  tub.'* 

But  alas !  like  too  many  schemes  of  English 
philanthropy  no  good  came  of  it,  for  we  are 
told  that 

**  Somehow  in  the  teetli  of  all  endeaTor, 

According  .to  reports 

At  yearly  courts, 
The  blacks,  plague  on  them,  were  as  black  as  erer." 

Why  ditl  not  **  the  noble  ladies  of  England" 
take  warning  from  this  great  failure,  and  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  deterred  in  their  schemes 
of  like  benevolence?  Strange  wandering 
from  woman's  sphere!  Where  were  the 
"golden  tressed  Adelaides,"  whose  ringlets 
bathed  in  sunshine  the  fair  brows  over  which 
they  fell?  Alas!  all  the  <' golden  tressed 
Adelaides,"  who  dwelt  in  England's  free 
soil,  could  not  win  their  mammas  from  sorrow- 
fully contemplating  the  less  luxuriant  ring- 
lets of  their  sable  sisters.  But  still  stranger — 
they  could  not  hear  that  low,  wailing  cry 
of  children,  that  went  up  from  their  very 
midst.    Young,  weak  children,  whose  plain- 
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tive  moan  of  **  weary,  weary,"  is  heard  high 
above  the  noisy  factory  wheels. 

**  The  yoijn<r  children.  O  my  brothers, 

They  arc  weep  nig  bitterly. 
They  Hfe  weepinf^  in  the  play-time  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  tho  free." 

Yes,  while  wild  as  the  mountain  air,  the 
sable  children  of  southern  shores  frolic  away 
the  day  beneath  southern  suns ;  the  free, 
white  children  on  England's  ground,  are  toil- 
ing in  the  dark  prison  houses  of  work  and 
misery ;  shut  out  from  light,  from  joy,  fVom 
hope  forever  more.  Philanthropic  England, 
show  me  on  American  soil  an  evil  like  unto 
this.  Oh !  turn  your  ill-directed  sympathies 
in  their  proper  channel ;  for  hear  your  own 
Elizabeth  Browning,  who  so  eloquently  pleads 
the  cause  of  your  poor,  oppressed  children. 

**  How  longr,  bow  Ion?,  O  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  Btand  to  move  the  world  on  a  child's  heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitatipn, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throue  amid  tl^e  mart 
Our  blood  splashes  upwards,  O  our  tyrants, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path, 
But  the  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

But  what  moved  ''  the  noble  ladies  of  Eng- 
land" to  resolutely  close  their  eyes  on  home- 
suffering  and  open  them  fearfdlly  wide  on 
imaginary  evils  abroad  ?  Because  they  had 
**  supped  full  of  horrors"  on  a  book  that  con- 
tained as  many  awful  disclosures  as  the  nerve- 
shaking,  shudder-creating,  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho.  They  had  feasted  on  the  pages  of  a 
book,  sent  forth  into  the  world  by  a  woman, 
who  dipping  her  pen  in  the  black  ink  of  false- 
hood, darkened  the  pages  with  the  stain  of 
wilful  deception.  Once  admitted  into  their 
aristocratic  homes,  "Uncle  Tom"  became 
"a  pearl  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes,"  and 
taking  his  hardened  palm  between  their  soft 
jewelled  fingers,  they  gave  him  a  sister's 
welcome  and  a  sister's  love.  They  invited 
him  into  their  luxurious  boudoirs ;  and  bid 
him  again  and  again  tell  the  story  of  his 
woes ;  and  "  the  noble  ladies"  wrung  their 
hands,  and  wept,  mourned  so  loudly  that  they 
could  not  hear  the  thousand  harrowing  cries 
that  replied  to  each  other,  from  over-worked, 
down-trodden  humanity  without.  Thus  del- 
icately housed,  *•  Uncle  Thomas"  became  an 
oracle  ;  pitied,  applauded  and  quoted,  his  fair 
friends  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  that 


they  were  cherishing  an  arch  impostor  whose 
assertions  were  as  ridiculous  as  they  were 
false  and  revolting. 

Can  we  not  fancy  "the  noble  ladies  of 
England"  with  the  pages  of  "  Uncle  Tom" 
opened  wide  before  them.  The  dew  drops  of 
sorrow  course  dowA  their  aristocratic  cheeb, 

**  Those  pale  and  pearly  cheeks  " 

as  they  foUqw  "  Eli^a,"  the  bright-eyed  one, 
in  her  wild  flight.  Pursued  by  her  remorse- 
less persecutors,  she  flies  to  the  river;  "with 
one  wild  cry  and  flying  leap,  she  vaulted 
sheer  over  the  turbid  current  by  the  shore  ou 
to  the  raft  of  ice  beyond.  It  was  a  despe-. 
rate  leap" — assuredly  so,  we  should  pro- 
nounce it  a,  most  alarming  leap,  and  one  that 
no  woman  in  her  senses  could  possibly  have 
taken,  except,  perhaps,  the  agile  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  herself,  who  understands  the 
art  of  skipping  about  on  dangerous  places. 
Once  lodged  on  a  floating  cake  of  ice,  what 
did  Eliza  do  ?  sink  ?  oh  no,  the  wonderful 
woman  was  destined  for  a  more  glorious  fate, 
even  a  Liberian  home.  "  With  wild  cries 
and  desperate  energy  she  leaped  to  another 
and  still  another  cake,  stumbling — ^leaping— 
slipping — springing  upwards  again."  Poor 
Eliza,  she  is  indeed  made  to 

<<  Play  (optastip  tricks  before  high  hearcn," 

and  we  doubt  not  that  *'  the  angels  wept," 
when  they  saw  her  dance  shoeless,  stocking- 
less,  on  that  floating  floor  of  ice.  But  how 
ended  the  wonderful  performance  of  the 
bright-eyed  one  ?  Oh  lovely  humanity,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  person  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe ;  she  lands  Eliza  safely,  and  be  it  toH 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  *'  Mr.  Symmes," 
he  is  waiting  on  the  bank  like  a  gallant 
knight-errant  to  assist  the  poor  persecuted  he- 
roine; which  he  accordingly  did,  and  Eliza  has 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  herself  saluted,  as 
"  a  brave  gal,  a  gal  of  grit,  a  sensible  gal.  * 
What  a  gallant  man  truly,  exclaim  the  fair 
readers  as  they  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven  and 
thank  the  powers  above  and  Mr.  Symme*, 
for  thus  timely  aiding  the  unfortunate. 

We  can  see  **  the  noble  ladies"  brushing 
away  their  tears  as  they  contemplate  the 
beautiful  picture  of  equality  and  brotherly 
love,  as  it  appears  at  the  table  of  Simeon 
Halliday.    The  benign  Rachel  dispensing  the 
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grant  Mocha  to  Simeon  the  first  and  Si- 
^n  the  second,  that  infant  Hercules,  who 
uld  strangle  the  vile  snake  of  slavery  and 
?potism  with  his  young  hands.  We  ac- 
dly  shrink  back  from  the  unchristian,  un- 
akerlike  spirit  exhibited  by  that  small 
;ed  boy,  in  a  drab  colored  suit,  when  he 
pronounces  with  warlike  air,  '•  I  hate  the 
ive-holders."  But  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
re  in  that  picture  of  brotherly  love  is  Eliza, 
th  her  "large  dark  eyes;"  and  George, 
irho  sat  for  the  first  time  at  the  white  man's 
We  on  terms  of  perfect  equality."  What 
other's  heart  can,  unmoved,  gaze  upon  the 
rely  "little  Harry,"  in  his  "high  chair," 
at  chair  of  aristocratic  height,  where  Har- 
et  Beecher  Stowe  has  placed  him.  Truly, 
ier  this  picture,  we  are  constrained  to  ad- 
it, that  if  all  men  are  not  born  equal,  some 
Kuredly  are ;  and  that  "  my  daughter" 
lUt  with  as  natural  a  grace  from  the  lips  of 
itchel  Halliday  in  addressing  Eliza,  as  it 
id  when  speaking  to  her  own  daughter  Mary. 
lot  it  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  noble 
idies  through  all  their  delights  and  their  sor- 
»W8 ;  neither  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
IveQ  upon  the  scenes  of  that  absurd  book, 
rhose  pages  of  moving  pathos  are  to  those 
wtter  informed,  pages  of  wondrous  pathos. 
Ve  have  not  the  inclination  to  dwell  as  "  the 
wble  ladies"  did,  on  the  christian  example  of 
Dsde  Tom,  that  most  ideal  of  ideals,  whose 
mmterpart  we  defy  H.  Beecher  Stowe,  or 
By  of  the  like  investigators  of  truth,  to  find 
n  iouthem  land, — Uncle  Tom,  that  national 
kg,  upon  whose  head  was  set  stars  of  glory, 
Did  whose  back  displayed  the  stripes  of  his 
3wmtry,  Neither  have  we  inclination  to 
hrell  upon  the  Cassys  and  Emilines ;  the 
Mat  Chloes  and  the  George  Shelbys ;  the 
Ens  and  the  Topsys,  that  are  mingled  to- 
pther  in  such  variegated  confusion,  in  the 
pips  of  that  Radcliffian  romance.  We  can- 
Mt,isdid  ''the  noble  ladies,"  stop  to  ad- 
^  that  strong-minded  woman,  th^t  practi- 
Bil  Yermonter  who,  accepting  as  a  gift,  the 
vicked  Topsy,  brings  her  up  from  the  slough 
if  ignonnce,  a  muddy,  unprepossessing  in- 
Efidiial,  that,  by  the  most  vigorous  eflforts  of 
^  Btrong-mlDded,  and  strong-handed  Ver- 
loater,  is  at  last  brought 'to  the  state  of 
liigUy  intellectual  lady  of  colour ;  deeply 
001  and  astoniihingly    zealous:   a  lady, 
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whose  intellectual  efforts  are  finding  free 
scope  on  Liberian  soil ;  where  she  presides 
over  the  blue  black  ladies  of  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  those  parts ;  and  where  she  is  now 
i  known  as  Mrs.  Montague,  queen  of  the 
i  "Gens  de  Lettres." 

I     In  pursuing  this  book,  that  by  its  ignis 
Ifatuus  fires  melted  the  soft  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
!lish  ladies,  we  can  but  quote  "  Sam's  words, 
!  "  Faculties  is  different  in  different  peoples, 
jbut  the  cultivation  of  'em  goes  a  great  way," 
j  for  we  arise  from  the  perusal  with  the  im- 
I  pression  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  cul- 
Itivated  her  faculty  of  the  marvellous  to  truly 
j  an  alarming  extent.     Deaf  to  the  cries  of 
honest  Truth,  who  calls  to  her  loudly  from 
the  depths  of  her  well,  the  authoress  of  Un- 
cle Tom  stalks  on,  a  perfect  female  Hercules, 
bent  upon  tearing  to  pieces  that  Nemean 
lion — ^slavery. 

To  those  who  read  with  a  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  are,  it  appears  incredible  that 
the  authoress  of  this  Ethiopian  fable  could 
have  found  any  one  to  credit  her  monstrous 
absurdities.  However,  there  have  been  Brah- 
mas  and  Vishnus  ;  Freas  and  Odins ;  Osiris 
!  and  Isis,  all  of  whom  found  believers.  Man's 
imagination  is  too  oAen  like  the  Roc  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  that  astonishing  bird  that 
could  fly  away  with  an  elephant. 

How  true  it  is,  that  "he  w^ho  knows 
nothing,  doubts  of  nothing;"  and  when  the 
most  pernicious  book  that  ever  disgraced  fe- 
male authorship,  found  its  way  into  English 
homes,  English  women  read,  and  English 
ignorance  believed.  Fortunate  is  it  for  Amer- 
ica, that  she  has  succeeded  so  much  better 
than  the  mother  country  in  not  only  enlight- 
ening her  daughters  regarding  her  institu- 
tions, but  in  teaching  them  so  successfully 
woman's  mission;  and  the  enlightened  wo- 
men of  America  can  turn  a  pitying  eye  upon 
the  misdirected  sympathies  of  their  English 
sisters.  What  though  there  is  an  American 
woman  who,  "unsexed,"  has  placed  herself 
at  the  helm  of  that  piratical  ship,  from  whose 
mast  floats  the  black  flag  of  anarchy,  thanks 
be  to  the  wisdom-imbued  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica, that  reprobate  woman  stands  almost 
alone.  And  thus  may  she  ever  stand  in  the 
disgraced  garments  with  which  her  falsehood 
has  clothed  her.  And  though  she  may  be  a 
fitting  recipient  for  the  caret ses  of  English 
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women,  the  daughters  of  America  feel  that 
she  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  gates  of 
their  city;  far  from  their  sympathies  and 
their  respect.  Let  her  gloat  over  the  golden 
heap  conjured  into  being  by  the  wand  of  her 
falsehood ;  let  her  twine  her  brow  with  the 
tarnished  laurels,  placed  there  by  fanaticism 
and  ignorance ;  but  in  the  midst  of  her  tri- 
umphs let  her  remember  that  forever  more 
she  is  an  American  woman  whose  name  the 
pure-minded  women  of  her  own  country  hold 
in  pitying  contempt. 

Let  the  noble  ladies  of  England,  prompted 
by  her  misrepresentations,  petition  and  ad- 
dress ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  them  take  a 
lesson  from  our  happy,  sable  charges  ;  who, 
in  cheerful  obedience  to  higher  powers,  and 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  that  Heaven 
has  assigned  them,  set  a  bright  example  to 
the  noble  ladies  of  England,  which  their 
American  sisters  pray  they  may  speedily 
emulate :  and  thus  prove  to  the  world  that 
they  at  last  understand  the  true  object  of 
Woman's  Mission.  E. 

Ckarleston, 


THE  MOTHER'S  VISION. 

TBK  BIRTH-DAT  IN  HKAVEN  OF  MARY  AX.V. 
HSR  8£C05D  TZAR  AM050  THE  ANGELS. 

A  WAKING  DREAM. 

*Twas  nif^ht-^and  in  her  chamber  still  and  lone 
A  tad  and  strioken  mother  musing  sat. 
The  busy  sounds  of  cheerful  day  had  ceased ; 
The  weary  form  was  gently  laid  to  rest ; 
The  ringing  voice  of  merry  childhood  hushed ; 
And  wrapped  in  all  the  sweet  unt^ontiriousness 
Of  balmy  sleep,  that  household  silent  lay. 
But  sleep  that  sealed  all  other  eyes,  came  not 
To  kiss  away  that  mother*s  gushing  tears, 
And  wrap  her  heart  in  mute  forgetfulness. 
Her  wakeful  thoughts  were  buity  with  the  things 
That  thronged  in  dark  and  truWpiug  visionsi  up, 
From  that  deep,  wizard  cell,  wbf  re  Memory 
Keeps  treasured  up,  the  nnforgotten  Past. 
Again,  she  mingled  ia  its  chequered  scenes; 
Again,  its  pmilce,  and  tears,  and  joys,  and  woes. 
Were  all  before  lu-r;  living  in  her  heart; 
And  pictured  vivid  to  her  gazing  eye. 


A  group  appeared  beneath  a  waving  tree. 
In  gladoeaa  sporting  on  the  velvet  sward ; 
A  group  of  merrji  joyoiit  oam,  whoM  ht%xx% 


Were  brimming  up  with  childbood*8  happy  thonghti; 

Whose  ringing  laugh  came,  like  the  tinkling  bXL 

Of  babbling  brooklets  leaping  to  the  sea ; 

And  on  whoso  gambols  maubood  might  have  gized 

To  Icum  the  types  that  earth  can  give  of  heaven. 

Witiiin  that  joyous  group  a  form  was  seen. 

Of  fairy  grace  and  childish  loveliness— 

A  form  whose  well-known  image  sent  a  tlinU 

Of  sudden  feeling  through  that  mother's  heart, 

As  thus  it  ruse  upon  her  musing  ej'e 

From  out  that  dark  and  melancholy  past. 

— The  vision  faded  (rum  her  straining  gaze 

As  tears  of  grief  unbidden  dimmed  her  eyei 

And  )>icturcd  scrolls  of  darker  memories 

Came  slow  and  siid,  to  pall  these  brighter  scenes, 

With  hues  whose  shades  were  borrowed  from  the  flii 

Of  voiceless  mystery,  that  curtains  DEATH. 


Within  a  darkened  chamber  still  and  sad, 
A  weeping  group  was  seen.    Each  anxious  &cs 
Was  bent  in  speechless  wo  above  a  couch 
Where  lay  in  pale  and  panting  feebleness 
That  form  of  girlish  grace  and  fuiry  mould. 
So  lately  bounding  like  a  youn;;  gazelle 
In  childhood's  gay  and  bright-eyed  loveliness. 
But  on  that  pale  and  marbled  brow  was  set. 
The  signet-mark  of  Death ;  and  o'er  those  eyes 
That  glowed  so  oft  with  high  and  loving  tbonghts 
There  crept  a  glassy  film  that  dimmed  their  light; 
And  on  that  sweet  and  gentle  face  there  fell 
The  pale  and  ghastly  shadow  of  the  grave, 
And  then  as  forms  unseen  bent  beckoning 
To  call  a  sister  spirit  to  her  home. 
And  scenes  of  more  than  Eden  beauty  dawned. 
Which  stretched  in  rosy  brightness  far  away 
0*er  hills  and  plains  of  light ;  the  pallid  lips 
Just  murmured  forth,  **  Make  katU,  and  Utme  ^^ 
And  soon  another  cherub  form  was  seen 
To  join  that  flashing  throng ;  another  hsrp 
Tn  wake  its  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
While  nought  was  left  behind  but  stricken  heart 

And  clay-culd  dust,  on  which  there  lingered  itil 

The  gcuile  spirit's  sweet  and  parting  smile. 


The  mother's  heart  was  full,  and  gushing  teai 
Came  hot  and  blinding  up  to  dim  the  gaze 
That  rested  eager  on  these  visions  sad. 
And  choking  sobs  that  told  of  smothered  grief 
(.ong  pent  up  struggling  i.i  the  aching  heart, 
Now  hurst  forth  quirk  snd  irrepressible, 
l^o  tell  how  deep  the  twining  fibres  reach. 
Whose  roots  are  wrapped  around  a  mother*s 
She  bowed  her  head  and  wept,  as  thus  the 
Came  sadly  up  in  memory  to  tell 
The  mournful  story  of  the  loved  and  lost 
Who  come  not  from  the  dark  and  silent  land 
Whose  bourne  cnn fines  the  unretuming  dead. 

Bnt  lo !  above  that  mother's  drooping  fimn. 
There  stands  another  group,  whone  eyes  of  1 
And  robes  of  light  are  radiant  with  the  hnet 
That  drape  the  rainbow-circled  throne  ofGod^— ' 
Within  that  group  an  angel  mother  sunda. 
Who  fondly  folds  upon  her  loving  heart 
A  sister's  angel  babes,  and  calls  tbem  hers, 
In  glad  exchange  for  loved  ones  left  behind 
Whose  lone  and  weary  path  tbatsister^s  love 
Hat  olteo  maOm  to  laula  with  peaoa  tad  b^pi^ 
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Aod  thfu  from  out  that  twioiog  cherub  choir 

Th«f«  comes  in  low,  sweet  melody,  a  strain 

That  IkUs  upon  the  rafrished  ear,  like  chimes 

Of  tUvtit  cvmbala  sounding  soft  and  far, 

(Vtr  Dooolil  seas,  whose  gently  heaving  waves 

Come  softly  kissing  smooth  and  fipicy  strands 

In  liquid  cadences  of  harmony. 

And  ihas  with  lute-Iike  strains  that  floated  soft 

t'pon  the  midnight  air,  commingled  with 

liie  sky-born  melody  of  golden  harp«, 

There  sweetly  came,  the  Cherub  Children^ §  Song: 

Mother!  dear  Mother! 

Dry  up  thy  tears, 
Forget  thy  sorrows. 

Dismiss  thy  fears ; 
For  we  ore  all  happy 

With  God  above, 
Enfolded  and  gladdened 

In  endless  love. 

Mother!  dear  Mother! 

Lift  up  thy  heart, 
*Tia  only  a  season 

Wo* re  called  to  part; 
A  little  more  sadness 

And  toil  and  pain, 
And  31  other  \  thou  never 

Shalt  weep  again. 

Mother!  dear  Mother! 

Lift  up  thine  eyea^ 
Look  to  the  mansions 

Above  the  skies. 
Thy  home  is  but  growing 

More  bright  and  fair. 
And  we  are  but  waiting 

To  greet  thee  there. 

Mother!  dear  Mother! 

We^re  angels  now, 
Enrobed  is  each  form, 

And  crowned  each  brow-« 
Our  spirits  are  fashioned 

Of  heavenly  mould, 
Our  tfongs  ever  ringing 

From  harps  of  gold. 

Mother!  dear  Mother! 

Oh!  hasten  home! 
Where  sorrow  and  sin 

And  death  ne'er  come. 
How  much  we  love  thee 

We  may  not  tell. 
Then  Alother!  sweet  Mother! 

Farewell!  Farewell! 

Tbe  soDg  was  hushed,  the  vision  gooe» 

Tbe  mother**  heart  was  still, 
Her  flpirit  bowed  in  sweet  consent 

Beneath  her  father's  wil  I, 
And  thus  spake  softly  forth  a  heart 

Whose  peace  was  then  begun, 
•*  Not  roy  poor,  erring,  wayward  will, 

But  thine,  O  God!  be  done." 


T.  V.  5f . 


Kukmand,  Va, 


Scenes  Beyond  tbe  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BY  A  CAPTAIN  OP  U.  S.  DRAGOO!fS. 

July  16/A.— Yesterday,  inarching  early, 
we  soon  left  the  beautiful  Laramie  river,  and 
turned  more  to  the  south.  We  next  struck 
the  dry  bed  of  the  "  Chuclcwater/'—-a  small 
tributary  which  is  graced  by  small  trees: 
fourteen  miles  over  lowland  prairie,  brought 
us  to  a  higher  point  of  it,  where  there  was  a 
little  water;  after  a  rest  we  turned—- with 
the  stream — eastward,  and  encamped  ten 
miles  above ; — but  there  was  little  grass. 

We  have  with  us  the  Arapaho  squaw  and 
the  two  children ;  who  had  awaited  our  re- 
turn at  the  Laramie  camp :  they  are  quite  re* 
covered ; — hearty  and  contented ;  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  unusually  comely  and  intelli- 
gent, have  become  prime  favorites  with  the 
soldiers. 

To-day,  we  still  ascended  the  Chugwater ; 
the  immense  table  lands,-— or  steppes  of  the 
piedmont  abut  on  its  narrow  valley;  the 
vertical  section  exhibiting  a  sand  stone  con- 
glomerate resting  on  clay.  After  marching 
aboCit  seven  miles  we  saw  Chian  lodges  be- 
fore us  on  a  level  meadow  of  the  stream. 
While  the  horses  grazed,  the  officers  walked 
over: — it  was  a  neat  looking,  merry  little 
encampment ;  all  seemed  lively  and  happy ; 
and  their  hunters  were  then  approaching 
with  horse  loads  of  meat.  We  were  struck 
with  their  numerous  wolf  dogs,  which  were 
very  large,  and  looked  formidable ;  but  they 
are  not  so ;  but  rather  the  faithful  drudges 
which  civilized  man  finds  in  granivorous  ani- 
mals. 

Their  masters,  and  mistresses  too,  though 
living  like  gladiators  chiefly  upon  flesh,  seem- 
ed remarkably  mild  and  amiable,  as  well  as 
good  looking.  We  found  a  bevy  of  red  la- 
dies sitting  around  a  white  well-dressed  buf- 
falo robe,  extended  on  a  frame ;  they  had 
shells  of  different  dies  with  which  they  were 
ornamenting  it,  in  many  quaint  or  regular 
figures :  either  from  native  modesty,  or  pos- 
sessing the  boasted  easy  self-possession  of 
civilized  refinement,  they  did  not  interrupt 
their  embroidery  at  our  approach,  or  exhibit 
any  of  that  curioeity  or  excitement  which 
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we  might  flatter  ourselves  our 


hearts  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  rereh* 
tions  of  a  beneficent  Great  Spirit. 

This  son — the  quiet  moving  spirit— was  a 
remarkably  handsome,  mild,  gentlemanly 
man;  the  interpreter  said  he  was  "  one  of 
the  best  Indians  in  the  world ;"  children  were 
very  numerous ;  like  the  Arabs,  they  iodoige 
in  a  plurality  of  wives.  They  wear  their 
hair  long,  and  are  partial  to  our  caps  of  fur: 
happy  for  them  if  they  remain  far  distant 
from  whites  and  follow  no  less  innocent  fash- 
ions than  that  of  a  head  dress ! 

But  whilst  engaged  in  the  formalities  of 
the  council  and  distribution  of  pres^nti,  w< 
were  startled  by  shouts  and  laughter  bo  vo- 
ciferous and  continued  as  to  excite  great  cu- 
riosity, and  induce  some  of  us  to  retire  to 
satisfy  it:  a  merry  and  comical  confusion 
reigned  without ;  very  infectious  but  difficult 
to  understand :  it  seems  that  while  the  young 
squaws  were  so  gently  engaged  at  their  paint- 
ing, a  certain  bachelor  captain,  whose  coun- 
tenance at  home  is  considered  quite  mild  and 
engaging,  but  whose  wont  is  now  to  give  of 
it  but  an  uncertain  view  through  a  vast  bunch 
of  reddish  hair,  had  the  curiosity  to  take  a 
closer  view — he  is  near  sighted — of  the  col- 
oured design ; — ^possibly  he  was  artlessly  ex- 
amining a  natural  model ; — a  matter  of  highly 
civilized  precedent  and  practicability :— be 
this  as  it  may,  the  belle  ^auvi^e  of  intent  and 
downcast  eyes,  suddenly  raising  them,  wm 
startled  by  this  hairy  apparition  hanging  over 
her  shoulder ;  so  much  so  as  to  indulge  in  a 
shrill  succession  of  those  shrieks  so  success- 
fully practised  by  unfortunate  heroines  o^ 
the  boards ;  and  natural  (of  course)  to  ve^l 
young  or  pretty  ladies :  attributing  it  to  1^ 
uncouth  looks,  or,  according  to  his  experi-| 
ence,  some  unimaginable  offence  given,  t 
captain's  confusion  was  natural  and  co 
plete ;  and  so  too  was  the  astonishment 
many,  when  this  lady-like  screaming  \ 
repeated  by  one  and  another, — all  the  yo 


sudden  and 
warlike  visit  had  inspired. 

We  were  introduced  into  the  lodge  of  the 
interpreter,  a  young  white  man ;  it  was  neat, 
and  lately  pitched  on  fresh  grass ;  but  I  must 
describe  a  Chian  lodge : — a  dozen  or  more 
slim,  white  pine  or  cedar  poles  above  twenty 
feet  long  are  set  up,  crossed  and  secured  near 
their  upper  extremities ;  fitted  around  and 
pinned  to  the  ground,  is  a  weather  proof 
envelope  constructed  of  above  twenty  buffalo 
cow  robes,  dressed  without  the  hair.  More 
than  twenty  of  us  sat  comfortably  within 
this  lofty  pavilion ;  its  mistress— who  appear- 
ed to  have  no  rival — ^was  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ant comely  woman,  and  well-dressed,  as  were 
many  others. 

How  enviable  is  the  Chian !  Such  is  his 
simple,  clean,  comfortable  house ;  so  cheap, 
so  moveable !  When  his  summer  carpet — of 
green  velvet— wears  out,  how  easy  to  move 
to  another;  to  select  some  still  pleasanter 
spring  or  valley,  and  enjoy  the  change  of 
scene  and  air ;  free  of  the  curses  and  the 
cares  entailed  by  civilization. 

After  refreshments,  we  found  that  a  large 
semi-circle  of  robes  had  been  disposed  on 
the  green  without,  and  shaded  by  awnings  of 
skins,  stretched  on  tri-pod  frames. 

We  met  in  Council:  the  Colonel  addressed 
them  much  to  the  same  effect  as  he  had  the 
Sioux,  and  then  distributed  liberal  presents : 
this  largess  was  garrulously  acknowledged 
by  the  patriarch  of  the  band,  who,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  authority  which  had  descend- 
ed to  a  son,  endeavored  to  impress  the  Colo- 
ners  advice. 

What  heart  could  be  so  artificially  moulded 
as  not  to  be  deeply  interested  in  this  happy, 
secluded  community !  They  were  a  family ! 
a  patriarchal  family  numbering  two  hundred ; 
all  descended — save  those  joined  to  them  by 
marriage — from  this  old  chief,  for  whom  Na- 
ture, in  her  pleasant  mountain  vallies  and  >  girls  toward  whom  the  hapless  and  blushi 
forests,  had  gently  tempered  ninety-seven  captain  directed  his  appealing  regards.  T 
winters :  they  were  truly  children  of  Nature ;  ran,  shouted,  hid,  laughed ;  his  own  puzt 
and  her  bounteous  and  beautiful  gifls — even  and  innocent  laughter  was  the  most  ridi< 
in  this  sterner  clime — her  balmy  breezes,  her  lous  ;  for  an  explanation  soon  began  to 
crystal  streams,  her  gorgeous  morning  and  whispered  about,  which  did  not  much  abi 
evening  skies,  her  gently  succeeding  seasons,  the  merriment.  The  captain  wore  sped 
her  voices  of  praise,  or  of  warning  thunders,  cles ;  and  we  learned  that  these  girls,  Jam< 
and  mountain  storms,  had  sunk  into  their  tably  ignorant  of  optics— of  science  gei 
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rally— were  fuU  believers  in  a  little  theory  of 
their  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
glasses ;  and  it  was  no  less  than  that  they 
enabled  the  fortunate  spectator  to  penetrate 
opaque  bodies ;  and  consequently — although 
unusually  well  and  completely  dressed — 
they  supposed  that,  to  his  eyes,  their  modest 
garments  were  of  no  protection  ! 

Two  hours  and  a  half  had  flown  by  when 
the  shrill  trumpets  called  us  away.  We 
mounted  and  turned  our  backs  to  our  new 
friends  and  their  pleasant  valley  perhaps 
forever. 

We  were  soon  on  the  high  steppe  again ; 
hot  clouds  and  smoke  obscured  our  view ; 
the  prairie  was  on  fire  in  our  front ;  in  three 
hours  we  came  to  a  small  stream ;  there  was 
no  grass.  Now  grass,  if  green,  is  a  very 
pleasing  thing  to  most  people;  but  many 
simple  souls  might  consider  us  hard  to  please 
if  we  complain  of  its  want ;  but  if  *'  all  flesh 
is  grass,"  so  grass  is  flesh,  to  us ;  and  flesh, 
which  is  muscle,  is  more  intelligibly  appre- 
ciable. We  have  but  three  wants ;  so  re- 
mote is  civilization,  which  counts  them  by 
the  thousand — ^water,  grass  and  fuel — ^and 
wonderfully  little  and  various  in  kind  of  the 
last ;  and  we  find  the  Earth  a  step  '<  mother," 
for  she  seldom  grants  us  more  than  two  of 
them ;  and  then,  in  an  ill  humour,  denies  us 
all  three. 

After  an  hour's  delay,  and  consultation  be- 
tween the  guiding  and  deciding  powers — 
how  anxious  is  power,  well  possessed ! — we 
anrched  on.  In  four  or  five  miles,  over 
burnt,  toward  burning  prairies,  we  came  to 
another  little  stream,  and  in  a  thunder  storm ; 
and  here,  per  force,  we  sleep  on  uneven 
eand-bars,  and  gravel-beds  (better  than  the 
rocks  each  side) ;  but  our  faithful  steeds  are 
mocked  with  a  scant  supper,  and  a  very  civil- 
ized show  of  green  bushes  bearing  gooseber- 
ries,— ^as  if  for  dessert : — How  like  to  some 
leasts,— at  which  I  h^Lve  fasted! 

Jfiiy  17.— The  morning  was  very  cold ; 
Cut  as  usual  our  promise  of  rain  was  broken, 
and  ended  in  appearances. 

We  came  many  miles  over  a  burnt  dis- 
trict ;  one  would  say  such  hills  as  these  would 
boast,  if  they  could,  of  producing  grass 
enough  to  bum.  We  passed  two  bold  branches 
Lif  Horse  Creek ;  a  gentleman  told  me  he  saw 
Itees  hiving  their  honey  in  holes  in  a  clay 


bank ;  they  are  rarely  seen  so  far  away  from 
'  plantations,  or  from  trees :  After  grazing  an 
hour,  we  mounted  and  pushed  out  into  the 
trackless  mountain  plains  :  the  day  became 
very  hot ;  and  we  began  anxiously  to  look  for 
water: — We  ascended  many  long  smooth 
slopes,  to  which  the  descent  was  less,  and 
steep,  until  we  reached  the  topmost  ridge 
of  all, — ^the  highlands  between  the  two 
Plattes : — then  gently  down  again,  with  ab- 
rupt ascents : — as  if  two  sets  of  long  sweep- 
ing waves  had  met.  After  marching  cease- 
lessly eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  we  became 
uneasy,  as  well  as  exceedingly  thirsty ;  the 
guide,  too,  lost  confidence,  and  changed  his 
direction  to  the  east ;  which  made  us  more 
thirsty  still ; — we  were  looking  out  for  Pole 
Creek :  "  the  next  hill,  and  we  shall  see  it !"-« 
the  next,  and  the  next,  interminably,  until 
some  almost  despaired.  We  came  at  last  to 
a  level  plain,  which  was  very  unpromising; 
but  soon  after,  we  saw  hill  knobs,  and  from 
this  I  presaged  the  creek  ;«-and  was  not 
mistaken.  We  passed  several  dry  branches; 
the  sight  of  this  would  give  strength  and  spur 
to  the  poor  suffering  horses. 

In  all  such  passages  in  my  life  I  have  been 
reminded  of  Sterne's  pious  and  happy  ex- 
pression: **  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb"  :  always  there  is  some  redeem- 
ing circumstance :  thus  here,  the  ground  was 
hard  and  smooth ;  also  it  became  cloudy,  and 
the  freshening  breeze  was  a  great  relief ;  it 
rained  a  few  drops ;  and  we  almost  prayed 
for  more; — at  last,  after  thirty-four  miles, 
we  espied  a  green  flat ;  which  alone  greatly 
revived  horses  and  men.  When,  at  last, 
we  reached  the  creek,  there  was  no  water 
to  be  seen !  Some  went  up  a  mile,  with  a 
large  tin  cup ;  I  dug  in  the  damp  sand  and 
gravel  two  feet  down,  and  then  was  reward- 
ed. Three  hundred  yards  below,  soon  after 
was  discovered  a  very  fine  spring. 

Meanwhile  night  came  on ;  and  four  hun- 
ters and  packmen  who  left  the  camp  before 
us  this  morning,  came  not ;  an  elk  or  two, 
and  a  solitary  badger  were  the  only  habitants 
we  had  seen  in  the  half  million  of  acres  over 
which  our  eyes  have  ached  this  day  :  now, 
at  10  o'clock,  they  are  setting  off  several 
rockets. 

July  IStL  The  hunters  did  not  come  in 
the  night.     Pretty  early  we   saw   a  party 
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of  four  coming  down  the  creek ;  but  they 
proved  to  be  Arapahoes,  from  a  camp  of  60 
lodges,  ten  miles  ab<9Ve ;  they  had  seen  the 
rockets ;  these  are  countrymen  of  our  poor 
squaw  and  the  two  children:  but  she  has 
been  long  absent,-~married  into  another 
tribe  ;^they  were  three  men  and  a  woman ; 
and  singular  enough,  one  of  them  was  a 
young  man  named  Friday,  whom  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  our  guide,  had  discovered  when  a 
mere  child,  lost  and  almost  dead  in  a  wilder- 
ness :  he  saved  him  and  brought  bifli  up : 
the  woman  was  quite  comely,  and  in  her  fat 
cheeks  the  blood  showed  itself  in  a  blush : 
the  elder  of  the  party  embraced  Fitzpatrick, 
and  expressed  gratitude  to  him  and  the  whites 
for  their  protection  and  hospitable  care  of 
the  woman  and  her. children,  and  alluded,  too, 
to  Friday  and  the  singular  coincidence ;  they 
received  their  countrywoman  affectionately. 
She  wept  and  went  with  them. 

Two  discharges  were  made  from  the  ho- 
witzers for  the  benefit  of  the  hunters,  and 
then  we  marched :  we  soon  ascended  a  level 
plain,  unbroken  for  twelve  miles ;  we  were 
in  view  of  the  Black  Hills,  far  to  the  right ; 
and  about  ten  miles  to  the  left  of  the  prairie 
mountain,  Scott's  Bluff:  the  plain  was  grav- 
elly ;  scantily  covered  with  short,  crisp,  buf- 
falo grass— much  like  curled,  gray  horse- 
hair ;  the  south  wind  came  over  it,  as  from 
the  mouth  of  an  oven :  only  three  buffaloes 
gave  an  interest  to  the  dull  scene,  and  one 
antelope,  which  seemed  intent  on  death ;  it 
came  running  into  our  midst  and  was  rid- 
dled with  balls. 

Content  to-day  with  siicteen  miles  progress, 
we  have  encamped  on  Crow  creek,  which  is 
very  like  the  one  we  left  this  morning :  its 
name  was  given  by  the  number  of  crows 
which  is  found  on  it,  lower  down,  where  there 
are  some  woods ;  and  that  reminds  me  that 
for  forty  miles  we  have  seen  but  one  tree — 
five  miles  off — and  not  a  bush  or  shrub ;  our 
sole  fuel  is  bois  devache.  The  hunters  have  ar- 
rived safely ;  they  say  they  struck  Pale  creek 
twenty-five  miles  higher  than  we  did,  descend- 
ed it  until  nine  at  night,  when,  unable  to  see 
our  fires  from  a  hill-top,  they  bivouacked  with- 
out suppers ;  they  rode  down  it  this  morning 
for  two  hours  until  they  heard  the  cannon. 

A  beef  has  been  killed ;  the  first  for  four 
weeks :  we  have  now  only  flour  for  twelve 


days,  and  a  few  cattle  : — we  are  about  750 
miles  from  settlements :— our  only  other  re- 
source is  the  subsistence  stores  sent  two  jears 
ago  to  Bent's  fort  for  Capt.  C.'s  command;  m- 
mor  is  rife  of  its  being  used,  spoiled,  &c.,^ 
for  rumor  penetrates  the  prairies— delights 
in  trading  posts,  where  its  every  tongue  be- 
comes double. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  so  smoky  to-daj 
that  only  a  few  saw,  among  the  clouds,  the 
white  top  of  Long's  Peak.  It  is  famous 
among  mountains;  in  its  valley  recesses, 
are  the  springs  of  the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  it 
is  said,  of  the  Uio  del  Norte,  (or  Rio  Grande,) 
and  certainly  of  a  main  branch,  called  Grand 
river,  of  the  great  Colorado  of  California. 

July  19.  Twenty-six  miles  of  Crow  creek  1 
flat  and  desolate,  with  but  a  few  low  hills  of 
clay  and  gravel ;  where  we  touched  it,  if 
we  found  a  little  grass,  there  was  no  water; 
if  water,  there  was  no  grass.  We  were  in 
view  of  snow,  but  the  "  sweet  South"  blis- 
tered our  faces ;  Long's  Peak,  which  from 
this  view  is  double,  is  seen  towering  aboTC 
the  mountain  range;  but  sometimes  vas 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  surrounding 
clouds. 

Here,  at  camp,  we  have  a  little  grass  and 
a  little  water, — ^hot  and  brackish;  it  just 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  as  if  to  be 
resolved  if  this  crust  of  earth  were  worthy 
of  a  redeeming  struggle ;  I  think  the  sirocco 
has  settled  it : — it  is  surrendered  to  the  crovs. 
Clouds,  too,  fresh  from  the  mountain  sun^ 
mits,  have  made  a  hasty  visit,  as  if  on  the 
same  errand  of  mercy;  but  after  shedding i 
few  drops— of  tears  I  thought — ^they  passc^ 
on  muttering.  The  scene  is  not  wholly  bare| 
but  its  gray  vacuity  has  a  strange  relief  :-J 
there  is  a  grave,  and  on  its  little  mound  h: 
been  piled  the  skeleton  of  a  bufialo;  an 
there  is  a  little  pyramid  of  just  twenty  borsesl 
skulls ;  how  long  the  tireless  wind  has  bleach 
ed  these  grim  mementoes— who  can  tell  I 
but  they  seem  to  whisper  still  of  a  tale  c 
blood. 

But  even  at  Crow  creek,  the  heavens  havl 
smiled  upon  us  in  beauty !  Just  as  the  i^ 
was  sinking — apparently  in  snow — the  sk 
was  spanned  by  a  rainbow — a  double  one^ 
of  wonderful  brilliancy ;  for  all  within  wj 
deep  blue  cloud. 

After  all,  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  s«c 
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dozen  far  more  desolate  tracts  in  our  bound-  it ;  iny  "  feet"  got  into  such  a  measure,  that 


less  territories;  and  they  begin  to  be  esti- 
mated, but  never  \rill  be  sold,  by  the  acre. 

July  20th, — We  marched  again  over  fiat 
barren  ground,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
iDouQtain  range,  hid  to  the  snow  line,  or 
above,  bj  the  secondary,  but  loAy  "  Black 
Hilb :"  our  course  was  still  down  Crow  creek 
for  twelve  miles:  before  we  left  it,  we  got 
water  by  digging ;  then  after  ascending,  we 
came  in  pleasant  view  of  the  South  Platte ; 
but  before  us,  apparently  two  or  three  miles, 
down  a  smooth,  gentle  slope,  was  Cache  la 
Poudre;  but  it  proved  to  be  seven.  Very 
warm  and  dry  we  were,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  baok  of  that  beautiful  crystal  stream — 
as  large  as  Laramie ;  several  elks  scampered 
of  at  our  approach,  abandoning  some  luxu- 
riant grass,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  re- 
freshing; but  much  more  so  was  a  bath 
which  a  number  of  us  enjoyed,  whilst  the 
horses  grazed  with  a  most  excusable  avidity. 

Then  we  rode  six  more  miles  over  aweary, 
dusty  level  road  to  the  Platte  ;  forded  it,  and 
eocamped  under  some  pleasant  cottonwoods, 
with  more  green  grass.  Long's  Peak,  'though 
above  sixty  miles  off  at  the  Southwest,  rises 
proudly  above  all  the  fine  view  of  moun- 
taios :  its  outline  as  seen  here  make  an  angle 
at  the  apex  of  120  degrees. 

We  have  had  two  hunters  lost  since  yes- 
terday morning,  and  the  howitzer  was  once 
more  discharged  this  morning. 


Tet  onstamed,  bright  and  cheerful,  gayly 
pattering  o'er  the  rocks,— merry  river  know- 
«t  thou  surely  where  thou  rushest  in  such 
baste  ? 

Art  careless  now,  in  thy  morning,  of 
^fsc  pleasant  green  trees'  shade  ? 

Well,  be  happy  whilst  thoU  mayst,  round 
%  mountain  parents'  feet;  smiling  thou, 
Md  reflecting  every  hopeful  smile  of  theirs ! 

""Yes,  whilst  they  shelter,  dance  in  sun- 
shine, now  thou  mayst— 

^•— "  Hillo  !  what  are  you  about  ?  Wri- 
ting in  tune  with  the  merry  cotton  wood 
iea?e«  ?  You  will  have  to  frankly  confess 
jou  have  invented  a  new  style." 

C— "  Upon  my  word  I  was  becoming  as 
ctirious  as  yourself ;  a  first  unfortunate  line 
*^  the  jingle  a-going,  and  I  could  not  stop 


they  were  running  off  with  me,— and  my 
discretion,  (somewhat  like  an  extraordinary 
leg  of  which  I  once  heard  a  clown  sing.) 
Shall  it  stand  ? — ^to  be  laughed  at  one  of  these 
days  ?" 

F, — "  You  are  wonderfully  given  to  per- 
sonification ;  particularly  of  rivers.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  thinking  of  the  desolate  flat- 
ness, the  choking  sands,  and  the  profitless 
end,  the  now  fair  and  promising  river  comes 
to?" 

C%-"'-  Exactly — and  it  led  to  melancholy 
thotf^htsto 

**  Well,  these  dreary  steppes,  when  the 
mountain  streams,  fresh  from  springs  and 
snow,  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  must 
account  for  it ;  they  have  at  least  the  motion 
and  music  of  life; — ^if  they  are  noipereoTts, 
there  are  none  other,  and  I  believe  they  an- 
swer me  about  as  well." 

F. — '*  You  have  reversed  the  figure ; — der 
cidedly.  Shall  I  call  it  a  personality  ?  There 
is  only  a  subject  or  two  on  which  we  cannot 
meet,  but  unfortunately  they  are  your  espe- 
cial favorites ;  I  have  been  fortunate  in  es- 
caping them  now." 

C — ''  And  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not 
ridicule  my  literary  pastime !  But  I  shall 
not  answer  for  myself  'till  the  moon  set  to- 
night. 

**  By-the-by, — What,  Frank,  do  you  think 
the  moon  was  'invented'  for? — ^to  assist 
that  other  invention  of  sleep  ?" 

— And  thus  we  whiled  the  hour  away. 

July  2Ut. — We  marched  South,  following 
the  river,  here  rapid  and  clear, — a  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills. 
We  were  on  a  hard,  level  road,  over  prai- 
ries, and  river  bottom  too  of  great  barren- 
ness ;  the  effect  being  heightened  by  ruins 
of  several  adobe  trading  forts :  I  only  won- 
dered that  man  could  be  tempted  to  tarry 
here,  where  animals  came  not  even  for  se- 
curity. 

We  have  had  a  true  prairie  day,  with  its 
incessant,  fierce  South  wind.  As  we  ap- 
proached our  camp  ground,  a  black  and  threat- 
ening thunderstorm  was  gathering  unusually 
far  down  from  the  region  of  snow ;  they  had 
seldom  reached  us, — ^but  now  the  first  big 
drops,  mingled  with  large  hail,  were  falling, 
as  the  waggons  came  trotting  recklessly  down 
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the  bluff  to  the  low  grounds  which  had  been 
selected.  With  haste,  the  well  experienced 
men  got  out  the  tents ;  and  just  as  the  fourth 
corner  pin  of  mine  was  in  hand,  and  I  could 
slip  under  its  shelter,  down  came  the  hard 
rain !  and  it  has  continued  for  two  hours : 
some  of  my  neighbors,  I  suspect,  know  more 
about  it. 

The  Snow  mountains  looked  grandly  to- 
day ;  we  are  so  much  lower  than  at  the  South 


prospect  is  more  homelike,  than  any  other, 
since  we  left  the  Little  Blue,  near  the  Mis* 
souri  line. 

July  24/A. — We  marched  early,  still  up 
Cherry  creek.  From  Mount  Pike,  a  spur  of 
mountains  runs  out  to  the  East  in  a  vast 
table ;  the  highland  between  two  great  riv- 
ers,— the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte.  This 
stream  has  its  spring  where  the  table-land 
mountain  breaks  off  into  promontories,  and 


Pass,  and  on  Sweet  Water,  that  their  height,  i  these  are  crowned  with  lofty  pines  and  rare 
comparatively,  is  much  greater  thAh  of  the  and  welcome  oaks. 


mountains  there.     Long's  Peak 


tl^  of 
,  ^ich  f 


from 


Following  it  up,  at  last  we  were  rewarded 


this  view  is  sharpened  to  60°,  is  ncM  alfhost ;  by  discovering  the  long  valley's  highest  se- 
behind  us;  while  Pike's  mountain,  which  is|cret  chamber,  its  court  of  fountains;  the^e 


more  lofty,  begins  to  rise ;  it  looks  blue,  with 
the  distance  of  90  miles ;  it  is  at  the  South- 
west, and  we  pass  near  it.  It  is  said  that 
for  above  400  miles  we  shall  not  cross  a 
stream ! 

This  is  tlie  first  good  rain  we  have  had 
since  May.  Some  say  this  country  has  a 
soil,  but  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  its  dry  cli- 
mate :  all  effects  have  some  cause  ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  barren,  desolate  country  :  we  come 


gave  an  emerald  verdure  to  its  gentle  grassr 
slopes  ;  and  shrubs  and  rose-bushes  were  in 
blossom ;  majestic  firs  and  oaks  gave  arches 
which  excluded  the  sun's  heat  and  glare ;  all 
was  fresh  and  pure ;  man  had  made  no  mark 
and  doves  alone  were  there.  Look  back  !— 
nought  but  blue  or  snow-white  mountains 
meets  the  e)'^e. 

The  sudden  transition  from  long,  dreary 
marches  to  this   matchless  spot,  gave  it  a 


hundreds  of  miles  and  see  scarcely  an  In-  heightened,  inexpressible  charm.     I  threw 
dian,  of  an  animal ;  it  is  in  fact  a — desert,  myself  on  the  soft  sod — apart — ^and  felt  like 
The  tw*o  hunters  have  come  in ;  they  have  a  worshipper  of  Solitude  in  a  beautiful  tern- 


been  lost  and  without  food  for  three  days ; 
they  say  they  have  ridden  to-day  above  fifty 
miles.     A  fine  range  for  elephants,  this ! 

July  23r(/. — ^Yesterday  w^e  left  the  Platte 
ind  encamped  on  Cherry  creek.  The  hot- 
test day  we  have  had ;  and  no  more  bracing 
nights,  as  on  the  Sweet  Water.  Strange, 
too,  to  us,  to  pass  in  vieW  of  wintry  snow^s, 
and  suffer  thus,  and  just  after  a  hail  storm. 
The  country  is  the  same^-desolate  and  de- 
void of  life  :  there  have  not  been  buffalo 
here  for  years.     Pike'*  Peak,  as  it  is  called. 


pie  dedicated  by  Nature.  Silence,  as  ofi 
ages,  was  only  broken  by  natural  music, — a| 
wild,  but  sweetly  melancholy  harmony  o| 
three  voices :  Of  the  winds,  gently  breathi 
ing  through  Eolian  pine  leaves— of  the  habn 
bling  and  murmuring  fountains— of  the  coor 
ins:  doves. 

All  were  melancholy,  and  one  was  a| 
love.  j 

How  dissonant  here,  the  clamor  of  rudfl 
troopers  and  the  clang  of  arms  ! 

Civilization  ever  advances  sword  in  hand] 


raises  its  lofty  dome  of  granite  as  we  ad- 1  with  poisons,  pestilence  and  crime  in  hei 
vance;  it  is  bisected  far  down  by  a  vertical; train. 

white  stripe.  How  distance  and  the  famil- 1  Alas  how  short  and  few  are  these  please 
iar  wood  belittles  a  vast  chasm  of  frozen  ant  pauses  in  life's  journey!  Then,  oh  Mem- 
changeless  snow !  !  ory !  guard  thy  scant  treasures  well !" 

To-day  we  still  followed  up  Cherry  creek,  ■  We  were  marching  over  the  flat  highland.^ 
or  its  dry  sands :  but  towards  noon,  it  came  |  the  novelty  of  forest  trees  diversifying  th 
running  to  meet  us ;  and  there  were  the  pa- !  prairie  was  still  delightful :— there  was  n 
tronymic  cherries, — or  rather  the  bushes ;  v^^ier  \  for  fifteen  miles  we  marched  on :  bu 
and  of  the  sort  called  choke-cherries.  We  ^  a  cool  breeze  fanned  our  faces  and  a  plea? 
arc  aoTiin  encamped  on  it;  but  the  highland,  ant  screen  of  clouds  befriended  *us.  V^i 
is  be^re  us,  and  adorned,  as  the  near  hills,  came  then  to  the  heads  of  another  lovelj 
t  nd  with  grass  too;    and   the  valley,  which  could  not  be  greener.     Thj 
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a  pleasant  dale ;  very  near  it  rises  Hope  stole  forth  trembling,  like  the  moon- 
U — a  knob  of  the  mountain — with  beam  on  the  little  lake, 
granite  rocks,  and  fir  trees  :  the  **  0,  seductive  combination  of  the  graces, 
ngs  send  their  crystal  tribute  to  a  the  brilliancy,  the  joys  of  loveliest  life ! — 
as  if  to  linger  here  before  they  that  givest  grace  to  loveliness,  poetry  to  mo- 
rth  together  to  the  dull  plains,  and  tion,  and  gala-gloss  to  all  surroundings — ^that 
in  the  turbid  Platte.  charmest  by  music,  that  expandest  all  hearts, 

A.— Last  night  I  was  moody  and  ^'^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^  «^^^'  *^  *^^  P^^^"^  of  love- 
and  so  witnessed  several  sublime  ^^  ^^^onged^  .the  gay.  the  ghttenng ball!" 
iful  changes  of  weather  and  sky ;  "  ^'  /^f,  ^^^^  ^'*^.  ^'""^'I^  guitar-lost 
adeed,  many  scarcely  notice,  and  echo  Q||id  romance  !-to  this  desert  you 
5esobserve,-as  in  cities  and  towns  can^«right  memories! 
r  can ;  and  they  were  accompanied  ,.  '■■P^\^  '^\*  /  ^'^\  ^'^^  ^^/!'^ 
ident,  as  startling  as  delightful,  in  ^f  *»  f^^  «^*"l^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^^ 
nee  that  there  existed  in  the  camp  f  °^^.^  ^^"''7*^^  far-reachmg  couples  float- 

I  to  produce  it.  ^^  ^^  *^*^  ^^^^^  dance,— re  vol vmg,  like  the 

-  ,,      , '      ,      ,  ,.       >.  ,,  moon  around  the  sun,  in  circling  circles." 

3urs  of  the  day,  the  duties  of  the  ,,  ^  .                                   •           u      u-  j 

„             ,        /  ,  /.  „        ,         ,  *  But,  as  in  summer  mornings  when  birds 

II  over,  sleep  had  followed,  as  the  xi      •           j               •  *     jj  u      *    * 

-  ,.!.,,  ,     ,,      sweetly  sing,  and  rosy  mists  add  beauty  to 

luxury :  lights  had  gone  out ;  the  -ir-  a*u  •        * 

1        1      1   J  1         /  ,1     the  fair  prospect,  the  sun  rises  to  give  a 

sunk  and  paled ;  sounds  gradually         •   v   n-  *      n  *x    •      j*  °     j 

,,     ,     5     1  1    .  ,     .     magic  brilhancy  to  all, — scattering  diamonds 

;  the  tents  gleamed  strangely  in      T        ,  xu    j  i 

i-x  1..  J  T  111  .1  and  pearls  upon  the  dewy  green, — ^so,  always 
lit  soutude.     I  would  have  taken  .         ,,  xu-i      r  * 

,.       ,  ^    .      ,         ,    .    ,        to  such  happy  scene,  the  smile  of  one,  must 
m  my  thoughts  in  sleep :  but  sleep     .      .,     ,.  f;;    r       ,      .        ., 
•^,  .  .       ,    ,  ^  ffive  the  light  of  enchantment ! 

us  when  most  invoked.  ,*Tr-AU        *  au  t -au     i     j  j 

"  If  it  be  not  there,  or  if  it  be  clouded,  no 

I  wandered  forth  alone,  and  as-  ^j^^^er  twilight  more  dismal  then,  than  that 
c  mount.  glaring  baU-room  mockery." 

3n,  not  yet  full,  was  high  in  heaven ;       My  unconscious  voice  had  brought  the 
shadow  of  the  pines  slept  on  the  cynic  to  my  side ;  who  had  wandered  forth 
>untain  top;  the  little  lake  below  like  myself:  but  just  then,  too,  from  the 
nirrored  the  glittering  sky ;  now  cold  north,  and  from  a  dark  cloud,  which 
came  deep  breaths  of  air, — ^like  had  glided  there  unseen — like  a  brooding  se- 
i  the  gentle  heart  of  Night.    Long  cret  evil— -came  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  storm, 
I  motionless  upon  a  rock :  I  was  and  far-echoing  solemn  thunders. 
ere  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  past      My  friend  smiled.    It  was  a  smile  that 
t  life— but  had  no  sense  of  lone-  seemed  a  part  of  the  faint  flash  which  re- 
r  the  soul  felt  not  a  motive,  and  the  vealed  the  now  gloomy  night, 
med  dead.     Vain  were  the  silent       *.  Yqu  are  answered,"  he  said, 
f  beauty  ;— vain  even  the  solemn       «c  why  ever  look  behind,  and  cherish  the 
!S  of  the  pine  forests.  unhappy,  profitless  past  ?    Why  hug  delu- 

I  gave  a  deep,  involuntary  sigh,  sion  and  disappointment  to  the  soul?" 
O  strange,  upon  the  mountain  top !       "  Ask  the  pale  plant,"  I  replied,  **  why  it 
answer,  came,  gently  stealing  on  stretches  forth  in  darkness,  toward  the  ray 
train  of  soft  music.    This  Heaven-  of  light." 

key  to  all  hearts,  and  to  all  moods,  We  watched  the  storm  amid  the  higher 
I  me  some  of  that  life  which  silence  mountains,  somewhile  in  silence  ;  but  I  had 
ide  so  profound  had  absorbed.  It  not  escaped  so.  Frank  said,  solemnly :"  The 
Q  exquisite  dream  closely  following  present  is  all  we  possess :  but  we  should 
eary  and  oblivious  sense.  turn  from  sad  experience  to  the  future ;  there 

n,  the  music  changed ;  and,  stran-  to  lay  hopeful  plans,  with  good  resolves." 
ind  there,  to  a  sweet  waltz !  C. — **  Labour  and  depravity  are  our  curse : 

viftly  awoke  Memory,  to  make  it  but  blessings  too  are  the  high  faculties  of  the 
f  the  Past;  and  vigilant,  prisoned  soul:  among  which  are  poetic  fandes,- 
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ception  of  the  beautiful,— romantic  yearn- 
ings,— ^which  were  given  for  cultivation; 
they  elevate  man's  mind,  and 

*  Make  hii  heart  a  tpirit ' 

"  In  cherishing  these  heaven-descended  at- 
tributes, we  can  oft  forget  that  we  are  ani- 
mals too. 

"Thus  Music,  whose  source  and  power  are 
in  these  faculties,  is  the  divine  art.  If  art 
it  be,  since  the  first  words  spoken  by  woman 
upon  earth,— as  often  now,— werejMj^rous 

music!"  M^Sj. 

The  storm  which  had  followed  |^  9v^^ 
range,  was  now  in  our  front ;  sporting  as  with 
fierce  joy,  amid  the  mountain  tops.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  crash,  as  of  a  mountain  of  rock 
torn  asunder,  lightning  revealed  through  a 
vista  of  black  and  magnificently  wild  array 
of  clouds,  Mount  Pike,— splendent  with  the 
glare,  but  simple,  serene,  sublime  amid  the 
chaos  of  elemental  war.  Like  a  faia  mor- 
gana, turned  to  stone. 

I  was  speechless  with  delight. 

It  had  stirred  up  Frank.     I  heard  him  re- 
peating : 

^»'0h  night, 

And  itorra,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rojtling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !" 

jP. — "  The  storm  passes. 

"That  'dark  eye  in  woman,'  intro- 
duced with  such  beautiful  expression,  but 
with  all  a  poet's  audacity,  to  illustrate  an 
Alpine  storm,  pleases  you,  does  it  not  ?" 

C, "  Can  you  condemn  it  ?  I  love  storms, 

but  not  those  that  gather  in  woman's  eyes ; 
they  are  fearful.  Be  assured,  black  eyes  in 
woman  never  charmed  me  yet ;  their  bril- 
liancy seems  to  extinguish  expression ;  or 
their  dark  colour  to  veil  it." 

|^._«<Well,  that's   a  novel  theory:  but 
what  then  do  you  like  ? " 

C. "  Blue,  in  man  or  woman  !  But  there 

is  a  rare  kind — ^the  loveliest  and  most  ex- 
pressive of  all— which  are  changeable  from 
grey  to  blue,  as  intellect  or  love  for  the  time 
predominates." 

F.  ^  ,  , 

«•  Oh  Love!  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  »rt— 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  ore  the  broken  heart.*' 

"  Good  night,  Mon  capiiaine!'* 


LACK  OF  GOLD. 

It*s  very  strange,  it's  very  Btrange, 

That  please  I  never  can ; 
Though  true  it  be  in  wealth  or  fame 

I  am  a  luckless  man. 
I  dare  not  ask  a  girl  to  dance. 

For  ice  is  scarce  so  cold 
As  the  proud  glance  that  greets  mine  eyes. 

And  all  for  lack  of  gold. 

If  I  should  send  a  billet-doux, 

Each  line  of  tender  things 
My  swift  returning  Mercury — 

The  seal  unbroken — brings. 
My  age  I  know  it  cannot  be. 

For  I  am  far  from  old, 
And  on  the  polished  paper's  edge 

There  is  no  lack  of  gold. 

I'm  vain,  though  poor— Fm  twenty-six; 

Of  honor,  sense  and  birth 
The  only  question  ever  asked 

Is,  "  How  much  is  he  worth  1" 
They  tell  your  income  by  your  glove. 

Or  by  your  mantle's  fold, 
And  when  an  equipage  drives  past. 

Cry  *'  Here's  no  lack  of  gold." 

I  visited  a  lady  once. 

She  was  both  young  and  fair, 
With  very  lovely  hazel  eyes. 

And  curls  of  golden  hair. 
1  jested  at  a  mis-matched  pair, 

The  husband  was  so  old* 
But  fled  my  laughter  when  she  lisped* 

**  He  has  no  lack  of  gold." 

The  mischief's  in  these  pretty  girls. 

Because  a  man  is  poor; 
The  pleasant  welcome,  **Not  at  home,** 

He  meets  at  every  door. 
Ah !  if  they  know  how  oft  for  them 

Are  braved  both  heat  and  cold, 
I'm  sure  I  should  not  so  regret 

That  I  have  lock  of  gold. 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR* 

I,  who  once  never  dared  to  stir, 

Now  roam  without  a  fear ; 
I  then  had  nothing,— now  I  have 

Twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Nor  can  I  wonder  why  it  is, 

I  never  now  can  move. 
Without  full  fifty  paire  of  eyes, 

Bright  as  the  star  of  love. 

Are  gazing  on  me  firom  beneadi. 

Each  veil  of  net  and  ganse. 
And  very  often  some  fair  belle 

Before  a  shop  will  pause, 
As  if  to  look  upon  some  print. 

As  I  come  up  the  street— 
And  oh !  the  very  sweetest  smiles 

Shine  on  me  when  we  meet. 

And  since  my  Uncle's  death,  (he  left 

His  fortune  all  to  me,) 
My  equipage,  and  looks,  and  dress. 

With  mouniing  must  agree. 
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And  to  becaaael  mast  look  grave, 

Vm  aaked  if  I  am  well, 
And  words  of  sympathj  receive. 

Which  time  would  fail  to  tell. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen 

For  three  monthe  past  a  sneer : 
My  dear,  kind,  generons  Uncle  led 

Twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year! 
My  knocker  hath  been  rapped  to  death, 

So  many  cards  have  come. 
And  for  three  months  IVe  never  heard 

l*he  courteous  **  Not  at  home  !'* 

And  I  bare  rerv  many  friends 

'Mong  married  ladies  too. 
Who  wish  most  earnestly  to  know, 

Wbat  course  I  sball  pursue : 
And  each  of  these  considerate  friends 

Have  chosen  wires  for  me. 
Unfortunately  mine  own  taste 

With  theirs  does  not  agree. 

For  all  may  guess  the  reason  why 

So  popular  I've  grown. 
And  that  this  really  is  the  case, 

I  think  I've  clearly  shown. 
And  if  at  concert  or  soiree 

My  whiskers  should  appear. 
Voices  of  music  whisper  low — 

**  Twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

M.  LI.  W.  H. 


(BWws  tfablt 


Ve  deTiate  this  month  from  a  general 
ctice  of  excluding  public  addresses,  in  or- 
•  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  excellent 
cture  of  James  C.  Bruce,  Esq.,  on  the 
gect  of  popular  education.  The  author  is 
n  known  as  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and 
ifoundest  thinkers  in  the  State,  and  the 
Mc  he  80  ably  discusses  is  one  closely  con- 
cted  with  our  future  welfare,  and  near  the 
art  of  every  patriot. 


The  fury  of  Anti-Slavery  is  now  at  its 
ii^t.  The  abolitionists  of  this  country  have 
cently  been  in  convention  at  Cincinnati 
id  fbmed  after  their  usual  fashion.  In  £ng- 
nd,  lords  and  ladies  have  been  making  the 
(qnisite  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
in.  Stowe,  whose  arrival  at  the  latest  ad- 
ces  was  daily  expected.  Meanwhile,  the 
Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  Parthian 
aft  flung  by  that  lady  at  her  native  land, 
8  come  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
d  two  contiiients  are  therefore,  at  this  mo- 
mtyfiUed  with  delightful  indignation  at  the 
atbem  States  of  America. 


Can  we  hope  to  survive  this  righteous 
scorn  ?  Perhaps  so.  Possibly  the  sun  will 
move  in  its  prescribed  orbit,  after  the  Staf- 
ford House  demonstrations  are  over  and  the 
50th  Edition  of  the  "  Key"  has  been  exhaust- 
ed- — and  whiten  the  cotton  fields  of  Carolina 
by  its  solstitial  heat,  just  as  in  days  gone  by. 
And.,  it  may  be  that  the  product  of  these  cot- 
ton fields  will  be  taken  to  English  manufac- 
tories, as  heretofore,  where  slaves,  whose 
skins  are  white,  will  fashion  it  into  fabrics  to 
enrich  the  pious  philanthropists  of  Liverpool 
"  ester.     Time  will  show. 

such  doubtful  issue,  it  may  be 
/us  to  see  how  affairs  are  managed 
►py  realm  of  England.  From  the 
gratulation  that  surrounds  Bucking- 
ham Palace  at  the  birth  of  another  Prince, 
and  the  note  of  busy  preparation  in  Belgra- 
via,  to  receive  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  turn  our  ears 
to  less  grateful  sounds  that  issue  from  less 
courtly  quarters.  The  cry  of  oppressed  wo- 
men, which  Hood  so  eloquently  render- 
ed into  sorrowful  verse,  still  reverberates 
throughout  the  land.  It  tells  the  same  dis- 
mal story,  in  the  same  sad  accents : — 

Work — work — work  : 

My  labour  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  7  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags. 
That  shatter'd  roof— and  this  naked  floor— 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

Does  anyone  think  the  picture  overdrawn  ? 
We  ask  him  to  read  the  following  letter,  which 
we  quote  from  the  columns  of  the  leading 
journal  of  Great  Britain  : 

"  WEST  END  MILLINERS. 
"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

'^SiR, — Humanity  compels  me  to  make  known  the  fol- 
lowing brief  narrative,  in  support  of  the  assertions  of  a 
"  First  HanJ,"  relative  to  the  treatment  of  milliners  and 
dre88*raakers : — 

**A  healthy  country  girl  obtained  employment  in  a  fash- 
ionable West  end  house.  She  was  clever  at  her  business, 
and  eventually  became  **  first  hand"  in  the  millinery  de- 
partment. The  hours  of  work  were  severe— from  18  to 
20 ;  and,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  she  assured  roe  that 
they  worked  all  night  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times, 
a  week,  as  many  as  14  young  women  together  in  a  room 
13ft.  by  15ft.  Her  constitution  held  out  for  a  time,  but 
nature's  laws  were  outraged,  disease  was  invited,  and 
this  poor  girl  now  lies  a  corpse  in  this  town  at  the  early 
age  of  21, — a  victim  to  consumption,  brought  on,  I  fear- 
lessly declare,  by  this  most  fatal,  roost  inhuman  system. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

'•W.  N.  SPONG,  Surgeon. 
'*  Favershan,  Mareh  31." 

The  reader's  imagination  may  take  a  wide 
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range  in  conjecturing  what  articles  of  milli- 
nery they  were  upon  which  this  poor  coun- 
try girl  was  thus  cruelly  kept  working  even 
unto  martyrdom.  Perhaps  the  thread  of  life 
was  snapped  in  making  a  head-dress  for  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  (»-  her  exhausted  en- 
ergies gave  way  in  weaving  a  heart's-ease 
into  the  bonnet  of  the  Viscountess  Palmer- 
ston.     Quien  sabe  ? 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  same  pa- 
per from  which  we  take  the  foregoing  letter, 
this  process  of  milliner-murder  is  more  mi- 
nutely described.  Here  is  the  m^^qpe- 
randi : — 


"From  6  o'clock,  then,  till  U,  it  in  stitch, 
a  small  piece  of  dry  bread  is  served  to  each 
but  still  she  mast  stitch  on.  At  1  o'clock  20  minutes  are 
allowed  for  dinner — a  slice  of  meat  and  a  potato,  with  a 
glass  of  toast-and-water  to  each  workwoman,  llien 
■gain  to  work — stitch,  stitch — until  5  o'clock,  when  15 
minutes  are  again  allowed  for  tea.  The  needles  are  their 
«et  in  motion  once  more— etitch,  stitch— nntil  9  o'clock r 
when  15  mimites  «re  allowed  for  supper — a  piece  of  dry 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer*  From  9^  o^slock 
at  night  until  one,  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  momingr 
stitch,  stitch  ;  the  only  break  in  this  long  period  being  a 
minute  or  two— just  time  enough  to  swallow  a  cup  of 
strong  tea,  which  is  supplied  lest  the  young  people  should 
*  feel  sleepy.'  At  three  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  bed;  at  six 
o'clock  A*Mn  out  of  it  agmin  to  resume  the  duties  of  the 
following  day." 

But  it  is  not  alone  among  the  labouring 
classes  proper  that  we  recognize  English 
brutality.  To  all  upon  whom  rests  the  ne- 
cessity of  daily  toil,  the  same  hard  treat- 
ment is  extended.  Witness  the  following 
advertisement : — 

"To  RisiDKifT  GovKRivEssKS. — fFflTi/^ in  an  estab- 
lishment near  town,  a  LADY,  not  under  25  years  of  age, 
to  take  the  EnglTsIir  depmrtmeat:  It  is  indispensable  she 
'Bhould  be  competent  to  converse  in  French  with  the  pu- 
pils and  have  a  knowledge  of  pencil  drawing.  Remune- 
imtion  £20  per  annum.  Address,  with  full  particulars  as 
to  age,  qualiBcations,  Am;.,  to  BelUni,  Mr.  Hiscoke's  li- 
brary, Richmond." 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the  person 
here  wanted  must  not  only  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  French  and  drawing,  but  must  be  a 
"lady,"  and  then  consider  the  poor  pittance 
of  iS20  which  is  to  be  doled  out  to  her  for  a 
year's  service !  We  suppose  none  other  than 
a  "lady"  "need  apply"  at  "  Mr.  Hiscoke's 
library"  for  this  desirable  situation — a  "lady" 
whose  sensibilities,  by  early  education,  have 
been  rendered  acute  to  the  drudgery  and 
mental  anguish  she  must  undergo ! 

Oh  exquisite  hypocrites,  ye  philanthropists 
of  England,  what  "  slavery"  on  the  wide 
surface  of  this  rolling  globe  shall  be  found 
comparable  to  that  yo  uphold ! 


The  advent  of  May  morning  is  matter  for 
poetic  commemoration,  and  onr  editorial  pen 
refuses  to  move  in  any  measure  less  majes- 
tic than  trochaics.  Let  us  then  indulge  its 
humour — 

Brightly,  with  (he  elfin  train  attended. 
Comes  the  happy  daisy-sandalled  Mat  : 

Never  walked  on  earth  a  queen  so  splendid, 
Nor  in  such  magnificent  amy. 

Beauteous  as  the  Florentine  AtTRORA, 

Jocund  over  misty  mountain  tops, 
Luminously  on  she  moves,  while  Fi^ra 

Blessings  Dewly-bloasened  roand  her  drfps* 

Gay  the  robe  that  Natare»  her  costnmer, 

In  a  gleeful  momeoC,  Tightly  cast 
On  this  first  and  fiiirest  Mrs.  Bloomer, 

As  from  out  her  tiring-room  she  passed. 

Now  the  birds,  from  Southern  toon  arming. 
Give  their  well-attended  matmdee ; 

Feathers  thuv  are  everywhere  reviving. 
While  some  furze  the  morning  still  displays. 

Let  us  hear  these  exquisite  performers — 
Nature's  Philharmonic  on  the  hills — 

Better  far  than  half-a-dozen  Normas 
Is  the  store  of  music  in  their  bills. 

Fashion  likes  not  "  singing  for  the  million"— 
Yet  forbear,  fair  reader,  all  remarks : 

Neither  Ladt  Dash  nor  Lord  Trktiuar 
Moves  in  higher  circles  than  the  larks. 

Each  new  poet  with  his  latest  fanciee 
Mat*8  soft  praises  deftly  interweaves; 

While  each  grove  brings  out  her  new  romances 
In  a  multiplicity  of  leaves. 

Authors  now  most  winningly  invite  us 
With  the  mental  stimulus  they  bring. 

Hawthorns  ne'er  so  freshly  can  delight  us 
Nor  **  H0LM(i>a"  seem  so  *' bonny"  as  in  Sprins- 

TKyrus,  tub  teffmine  reclining, 

Finds  in  Pckcb  a  pleasant  morning  dram. 
And  when  comes  the  proper  hour  for  dining. 

Relishes  a  little  taste  of  Lamb. 

JUquieaeai,  genial  Lamb,  in  pace! 

Rest  forever  quietly  in  peas. 
With  sueh  Attk:  salt,  so  very  racy. 

As  in  Saxb  one  uniformly  sees. 

Stately  be  thy  step  among  the  pansies 
Winsome,  wondrous,  ever-smiling  Mat, 

Juhb  with  garish  retinue  advances 
To  usurp  thy  gentle,  queenly  sway. 


The  following  comes  to  us  from  an  es 
teemed  correspondent.    The  letter  referred 
to  we  saw  many  months  ago,  in  the  hands  oi 
the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  wc 
noted  the  eloquent  passage  it  contains  as  «| 
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gem  the  public  should  not  lose.  It  is  with 
real  satisfaction  that  we  now  let  it  flash  upon 
flic  world : 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

■"  The  foresc^bom  Demosthenes, 
Wlmethonderihook  the  Philip  of  the  seas/'— ByrM. 

Em7  thing  eoooected  with  the  name  of  this  extntor^ 
iiauj  man  b  deeply  intereatiog  to  Virginians,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  such  scanty  means 
of  koovbg  the  eariy  (raining  which  developed  the  pow- 
en  of  doqoeace  that  have  rendered  their  possessor  world* 
It  owned' 

1  hAve  not  Mr.  Wirt's  life  of  Henry  by  me,  and  there- 
&m  caooot  coDveoietttly  refer  to  it,  but  my  strong  im« 
prasioQ  19  that  his  early  education  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
tag  bees  neglected.  It  probably  was,  for  the  opportuni- 
ties of  tetroing  were  not  abundant  in  the  Colony  when 
Mr.  Hfsrj  was  a  boy.  But  admitting  this  to  be  so,  our 
Kbirtboo  of  him  will  be  increased  by  the  perusal  of  the 
paper  below,  smce  it  ia  obvious,  that  in  spite  of  early 
&a^Tantages,  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  style  as  purely 
Es^h  as  it  is  nervous  and  polished. 

Throof  fa  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
iBoit?  of  seeing  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  original  letter  from 
vbich  the  fitract  referred  to  is  taken  verbatim-  It  was 
vritien,  u  I  niderstaiid,  in  the  confidence  of  private 
hkodalup^toiL  gentleman  in  misfortune,  and  the  intention 
of  dw  fllnstrioas  writer  ia  sacredly  observed  even  to  the 
preeeatdty.  The  letter  bears  date  "Richmond,  June 
2hd,1793.» 


perhaps  in  the  country.  The  **  Bizarre"  in- 
forms us  that  Queen  Victoria  is  a  collector- 
Will  Her  Majesty  listen  to  the  petition  of  all 

Two  more  volumes  of  M acaulay's  History 
are  ready  for  the  press.  Glorious  announce- 
ment !  but  how  saddened  by  the  fact  stated 
in  addition,  that  the  health  of  the  author  is 
shattered  beyond  a  hope  of  restoration.  The 
most  various,  brilliant  and  accomplished  of 
EndkfeBuiters,  Macaulay  has  recorded  for 
theH^^^  and  instruction  of  mankind  as 
nal  thought  and  profound  obser- 


vavHIHiLny  essayist  of  modern  times,  and 
could  he  complete  the  magnificent  work  upon 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  would  leave  be- 
hind him  the  bright  fame  of  a  Chriaiian  Gib- 
bon. May  temporary  cessation  from  toil  and 
the  climate  of  Italy  resuscitate  his  failing 
energies ! 


*  "  Looking  forward  into  life  and  to  those 
Ff^^vpecti  which  seem  to  be  commensurate  with  yourtal- 
^Bii,  BatiTo  sad  acquired,  you  may  justly  esteem  those 
■eideeti  /brtnaate  which  compel  an  exertion  of  mental 
power— Dtttoiity  of  which  is  rarely  seen  growing  out  of 
aiBiernipted  tzmnquillity :  adoertUy  iougheru  man' 
''"^-eatf  tke  ekaracierisUe  of  ike  good  or  Ike  gretU 
""*  u  a^  tiuU  he  ka9  been  exempted  from  ike  etfiU  of 
^,ha&atke  kaa  omrmounted  Ikem.'* 

I  ^y  be  wraogibut  it  strikes  me  thatfit  will  be  difficult 
to  &id  in  ibe  best  English  proee  writers,  a  passage  of 
puter  power  or  beaotj  than  that  which  1  have  marked 
■italics.  G. 


Some  pleasant  articles  on  autographs  have 
wcently  appeared  in  Church's  Bizarre,  the 
^  of  which  contains  the  names  of  many 
Sectors  in  the  United  States.  The  writer 
ii^  omitted  to  mention  several  of  the  most 
faccessful,  among  whom  we  may  refer  to 
Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  Lewis 
^'  Cijit,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  Major  Benj. 
^erley  Poore  of  Indian  Farm,  Mass.,  and 
^-  fiobert  Balmanno  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ice  latter  gentleman  is  especiadly  rich  in 
Ptters  of  Hobert  Bums  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
A<i  has  specimens  of  almost  all  the  modern 
ifbts  of  English  literature.  Major  Poore 
^  a  noble  mnseum  of  Revolutionary  pa- 
^^,  and  a  mass  of  French  MSS.  unrivalled 


A  cotemporary  of  the  city  press,  who  has 
no  poet's  corner  in  his  dignified  daily,  has 
handed  over  to  us  the  following  madrigal, 
which  we  publish  to  show  that  love  is  still 
able  to  inspire  poets  as  in  the  days  of  Catul- 
lus. The  reciprocity  of  affection  between  the 
writer  and  his  '*  Katy  Darling,"  as  set  forth 
in  the  last  stanza,  is  very  touching : 


TO 


I  get  a  little  common  sense, 

As  planters  often  do, 
And  I  have  had  experience 

In  other  matters  too. 

When  first  I  saw  in  Baltimore 
Thy  lovely  eyes  and  hair, 

I  know  I  had  not  seen  before 
Such  brilliant  beauties  there. 

I  visit  many  maidens  fair, 
And  meet  with  noue  like  thee ; 

For  Kate  1  have  a  special  care. 
Because  she  cares  for  me. 


"  The  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal"  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  pub- 
lication, the  first  number  has  been  laid  upon 
our  table.  It  is  from  the  press  of  Colin  and 
Nowlan  of  this  city,  and  appears  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Drs.  George  A. 
Otis  and  Howell  L.  Thomas.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  well  fitted  by  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  best  schools  of  Paris  for  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  Their  journal,  to- 
gether with  the  Stethoscope,  which  has  risen 
into  high  favor  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gooch^ 
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will  keep  the  profession  in  Virginia  fully  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  "will  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  stock  of  medical  know- 
ledge.    We  wish  both  the  largest  success. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Luke  Lea, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Parts  of  Schoolcraft's  noble 
work  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America. 
This  elaborate  treatise  is  the  resul^^nany 
years'  careful  study  of  Indian^^^Bier, 
habitudes  and  language,  and  the  ^^^^kid 
industrious  author  has  been  fortunl^piPd- 
ing  in  Capt.  Eastman,  of  the  Army,  so  wor- 
thy an  assistant  in  his  researches.  The  il- 
lustrations, which  embeUish  these  magnifi- 
cent volumes,  furnished  by  Capt.  Eastman, 
are  full  of  spirit,  and  present  us  with  Indian 
life  in  its  minutest  details. 


3^otife0  of  BSeitt  $00t:k0. 


Thv  History  of  the  Crusades.  Bj  Joteph  Francois 
MiehawL  Translatecl  from  the  French  by  W,  Ro^ 
Mu,  In  Three  Volumes.  Redfield:  110  and  112  Nas- 
sau Street.  New  York.  1853.  [From  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, 121  Main  Street. 

MicBAOD,  the  author  of  these  plethoric  volumes,  was 
a  man  of  mark,  in  his  day  and  generation,  who  performed 
as  much  hard  labour  and  drank  as  much  brandy  as  al- 
most any  litter tUew  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
He  was  the  originator  of  that  ▼oluminous  and  iuTaluable 
work — ^the  Biographie  UniverMeUe^^and  himself  con- 
tributed a  considerable  portion  of  its  contents.  At  differ- 
ent times,  he  edited  La  Quoiidienne,  a  paper  of  the  days 
of  Napoucor  and  of  Charles  X.,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  latter  monarch,  held  a  lucratiTo  sinecuro  under 
the  Crown.  It  was,  indeed,  with  a  douceur  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  from  Charles  X.  thatMicHAUO 
visited  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  mate- 
rials for  the  History  now  before  us.  While  in  Palestine 
the  Revolution  of  1830  dethroned  his  patron  and  stopped 
the  historian's  supplies,  in  addition  to  which  misadven- 
ture MicHAUD  had  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  a  large  for- 
tune lef\  in  somewhat  precarious  hands  ac  home.  He 
came  back,  consoled  himself  with  philosophy  and  eau  de 
vie,  and  finally  gave  to  the  world  in  complete  form  the 
noble  work  on  the  Crusades  which  Mr.  Robson  has  trans- 
lated. 

MiCHAUD  describes  ferridlv  herein  the  hot  and  furi- 
ously-conteeted  struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross  which  signalised  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  one  can 
read  his  work  without  interest  and  profit. 


Rural  Essays.  By  A.  J.  Dovmnif.  Edited,  with  a  Me* 
moirof  the  Author,  by  George  WUliam  Cnrfy-.  ud 
a  Letter  to  his  Friends,  by  Frederika  Breowr.  New 
York :  George  P.  Putnam  and  CompanT,  10  Psrk 
Place.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

At  this  genial  season,  when  the  bursting  of  buds  tsi 
the  verdurous  appearance  of  reanimated  nature  invite » 
to  the  country,  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  loss  invoHe^ 
in  the  tragical  death  of  Down iso — ^the  kindlj  inieipieter 
of  the  beautiful,  and  lover  of  all  the  sootbioK  infloeKes 
of  rural  life.  The  handsome  volume  before  hb  cooiiias 
many  delightful  essays  on  horticulture,  and  its  kindred 
subjects  of  rustic  architecture  and  laodicape  gtrdeniag, 
prefaced  by  a  pleasing  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Curtis. 
It  is  an  affectionate  and  satisfactory  tribute  to  th«  mem- 
ory of  the  dead.  From  Mr.  Curtis'  namivre  ve  take  > 
sweet  picture,  redolent  of  Arcadia— 

**  At  the  end  of  June,  1852, 1  went  to  pass  a  few  itys 
with  him.     He  held  an  annual  feast  of  roses  with  as  mnj 
friends  as  he  could  gather  and  his  house  could  bold.  The 
days  of  my  visit  had  all  the  freeh  sweetness  of  earfyw*- 
mer,  and  the  garden  and  the  landscape  were  fuller  thas 
ever  of  grace  and  beauty.    It  wan  an  Arcadiaa  ebapiffi 
with  the  roses  and  blossoming  figa  upon  the  grees-bosM 
wall,  and  the  music  by  moonlight^  and  reading  of  mofs 
and  tales,  and  games  upon  the  lawn,  under  tbe  W&ivitk 
vase.    Boccaccio's  groups  in  their  Fiesole  garden  va* 
not  gayer ;  nor  the  blithe  circle  of  a  summer's  daj  apn 
Sir  Walter  Vivian's  lawn.    Indeed  it  was  precisely  it 
Downing's  garden  that  the  poetry  of  such  oW  iraditicM 
became  fact— or  rather  the  fact  was  lifted  into  that  old 
poetry.    He  had  achieved  in  it  the  beauty  of  aa  «^ 
civilization,  without  losing  the  natural,  healtby  tifor  of 
his  country  and  time.  i 

"One  evening — the  moon  was  full— we  crossed  in  i| 
row-boat  to  the  Fishkill  shore,  and  floated  upon  tbe  gleaa- 
ing  river  under  the  black  banks  of  foliage  to  a  quaint  old 
country-house,  in  whose  small  library  the  Societj  of  tbe 
Cincinnati  was  formed,  at  the  cloae'of  tbe  iUvolotloB, 
and  in  whose  rooms  a  pleasant  party  was  gatbered  tnu 
summer  evening.  The  doora  and  windows  were  opes 
We  stood  in  the  rooms  or  loitered  upon  the  piazza,  k>ok 
ing  into  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  tbe  night.  A  Udj 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  heroine  of  a  roooantic  M 
tory — a  handsome  woman  with  the  traces  of  bard  expe 
rience  in  her  face,  standing  in  that  little  peaceful  spot  i 
summer  moonlight,  as  a  child  snatching  a  brief  dreanj 
peace  between  spasms  of  mortal  agony.  As  we  reiontfj 
at  midnight  across  the  river.  Downing  told  us  norej 
the  stranger  lady,  and  of  his  early  feats  of  swimniiii 
from  Newburg  to  Fishkill;  and  so  we  drifted  borne  upc 
the  oily  calm  with  talk,  and  song,  and  silence—s  brx 
beautifiil  voyage  upon  the  water,  where  the  same  cao 
mer,  while  yet  unfaded,  should  see  him  embarked  upon 
longer  jouroey.  In  these  last  days  be  was  tbe  same  $t 
erous,  thoughtful,  quiet,  effective  person  I  had  il'sj 
found  him." 


The  Complitk  Works  of  Samuei.  Tatloe  Co) 
RIDGE.  Volumes  11,  III.  New  York :  Harper 
Brothen.    1863.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  stree 

In  noticing  the  intitial  volume  of  this  complete  td'm 
of  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  we  alluded  to  the  wsoi^ 
precisely  such  a  series  of  volumes  which  should  coal 
all  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  and  bard— duly 
ranged)  with  the  requisite  commeataries  and  in  a  sn 
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Bi  once  eoo?ejueot,  haadsome  and  ecoDomicaK  The  f  di- 
tor  and  publiaiien  hare  met  thi«  w&nt  fully  and  satisrac' 
torii;.  ProfeMor  Shed  deaenree  the  hearty  thaoks  of 
every  lover  of  Coleridge  for  thie  service.  It  ie  deligbtfol 
to  re-pernie  hit  prose  in  aacb  fair  type  and  neat  volumee. 
Tlie  new  issaes  inclode  the  Lectures  upon  Shakspeare 
tadotiMsr  draoiatists— a  mine  of  original  criticism  of  the 
bisfaest  kind;  the  Friend  and  other  essays  endeared  to 
lilKbirera  of  saggestive  writing  and  the  Biograpkia 
UttranA-^  peffect  iotellectaal  autobiography.  They 
are  iaralotble  to  the  scholar  and  among  the  most  pro- 
£)QadlT  intemdng  emanations  of  the  English  mind. 


Tn  BiiOTiu  Ajri)  Deformities  or  Tobacco-Usiwo  : 
B;  T.  B,  CoUt,  M.  D.,  &c.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed 

&Fiehis. 

This  'a  really  a  fearful  summary  of  the  consequences 
fif  oaai  Tobacco,  and  enough  to  make  a  nerrous  man 
bowetriu  We  advise  those  who  are  excessively  ad- 
£cini  to  the  weed,  to  read,  ponder  and  consider  this  lit- 
tle treatise.  Upon  very  moderate  smokers  or  chewers 
it  till  nake  leas  impressvon.  It  is  ably  written,  contains 
Dieb  leiestiiic  truth  and  many  impressive  facU.  The 
"ledienof,"  aa  well  as  the  •'solemn"  realities  of  Tobac- 
t^mgf  an  set  forth  with  rare  argumentative  elo- 
quesce. 


Lwis  Xm  or  France— <^  Bourbon  Prince.    New 
Vork.  Huper  &  Brothers.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris, 

97  Main  Street. 

/ttfieorioos  instance  of  public  caprice  that  the  story 
orEIeMCT  Williams  which  proved  so  taking  when  it  ap- 
peved  io  Putnam*s  Magazine,  fell  dead  several  years 
»fo  when  it  filled  several  pages  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
''^  We  consider  the  whole  thing  an  arousing  hoax 
■pw,  and  ia  part  a  plausible  theory.  The  little  book 
^^ei  (loubUess  conuins  the  true  history  of  the  Dau- 
^  h  is  agreably  compiled  by  Dr.  Thomas  of  New 
'K^NfroiB  the  large  French  work  of  De  Beauchesne,  and 
>«ai«tereetiag  and  pathetic  story  as  well  as  most  sea- 
■««ble  publication.  The  aame  house  have  also  just 
'^^  a  pretty  juvenile  book  called  Ellen  Linn,  a  Fran- 
eeaaitory. 


Asns  SoiEL.  By  G.  P.  R,  James.  New  York.  Harper 
^Brothers.   1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

«al)j  a  good  historical  novel,  founded  on  an  excel- 
^theiae  derived  from  French  chronicles  and  tradition. 
"^  the  beat  traits  of  the  author,  and  is  very  entertain- 
K  Tkbook  is  eulogistical ly  dedicated  to  M.  B.  Field, 
%  of  New  York. 


"«  Captite  ih  PATAGOinA,  Or  Life  among  the  Oianie, 
h  Be^\  F.  Bourne.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
[fnsQ  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

^0  vorks  are  more  certain  to  be  read  with  avidity  in 
wcooatry,  than  those  that  record  adventures  in  a  com- 
*^^*\j  nnknown  country.  Accordingly  wo  cannot 
^  that  this  handsomd  book  will  meet  with  special 


favor.  It  seems  to  be  written  with  care  and  fidelity.  I( 
has  the  charm  of  a  perpetual  narrative.  It  refors  to  a 
land  about  which  we  have  little  authentic  inlbnnation, 
and  it  purports  to  deal  altogether  in  fscts.  No  book  of 
travels  has  lately  appeared  that  offers  a  more  attractive 
field  of  observation.  Its  mechanical  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  house  whence  it  emanates,  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions accompany  the  text. 


The  Dean's  Daughter,  or  The  Days  We  Live  In. 
By  Mrt,  Oore,  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 
1853.    [From  Nash  &  Woodhoose,  139  Main  Street. 

le  and  vivacious  story,  now  and  then  mer- 
of  deeper  interest,  is  characteristic  of  the 
ited  authoress.  There  is  in  her  fictions  a 
cei^i^q^piiess  which,  however  we  regard  the  plot,  ut« 
terly  forbids  any  listless  mood  while  perusing  them.  Her 
dialogue  is  especially  to  be  commended^always  either 
sensible,  witty,  or  acutely  illustrative  of  character.  Her 
style  is  a  tripping  one,  and  many  a  page  of  the  **  Dean's 
Daughter"  afifects  us  like  the  society  of  a  clever  woman— « 
interesting  without  rousing  too  great  emotion,  and  sug* 
gestive  without  taxing  the  intellect.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  day  and  has  the  tone  of  modem  society,  be- 
sides bringing  out  some  very  consuBtent  and  admirably 
drawn  characters. 


Essays  oir  the  Poets,  and  other  English  Writers.  By 
7%nnas  De  Qmneey.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields.    1853. 

Historical  ard  Critical  Essays.  Two  Volumes. 
Same  Author  and  Publiihers.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

How  welcome  to  every  reader  of  reflection  and  taste, 
will  be  these  additions  to  the  remarkable  writings  of  De 
Quincey,  so  wisely  gleaned  from  the  Engliab  periodicals, 
by  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  publishers.  We  find 
the  same  profound  insight,  copious  knowledge  and  earn- 
est style  in  these  as  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 
They  compriee  essays  at  once  aesthetic  and  critical  upon 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Godwin, 
Foster,  Hazlitt  and  Landor — some  of  the  choicest  spirits 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  and  articles  upon 
classical  and  artistic  questions,  by  a  man  of  the  richest 
culture  and  the  most  sympathetic,  yet  analytical  mind. 


Vinbt's  Pastoral  Theo LOOT.    New  York.    Harper  & 
'  Brothers.    [From  A.  Moiris,  97  Main  Street. 

It  is  seldom,  we  believe,  that  important  practical  works 
of  a  religious  character  emanate  from  the  continent.  The 
present,  however,  is  a  noble  exception.  It  is  written  with 
an  intelligent  zeal  that  renders  its  teachmgs  of  the  high* 
est  worth.  Monsieur  Vinet  is  deeply  read  in  the  best 
theology.  He  is  praised  as  a  critk:  of  religious  writings 
by  high  authorities.  A  deep  thinker  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, be  writes  from  serious  conviction.  In  this  voluma 
the  theory  of  the  evangelical  ministry  is  admirably  illus* 
trated;  and  Dr.  Skinner  of  New  York  has  done  tfaechurah 
and  the  community  excellent  service  by  his  Cittiisiatioo 
and  editorship  of  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology*  ^ 
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Ladt-Bihd,  a  Tale.  By  Lady  Ful/erton,  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  6c  Co.  1853.  [From  Naah  Sl  Woodhouset 
139  Main  Street. 

"  Grantley  Manor/'  a  preyioua  work  by  thia  writer,  foand 
a  boat  of  readera.  It  developed  a  fine  vein  of  aentiment 
and  an  attractive  pbane  of  female  cbaracter.  Accordingly 
we  predict  for  tbia  interesting  story  a  cordial  reception. 
It  is  evidently  tbe  work  of  an  imaginative  and  sprightly 
lady,  wbo  knows  how  to  amuse  a  family  circle  without 
infringing  upon  the  most  pure  taste.  Many  of  her  des- 
criptions and  colloquies  are  graceful  and  effective,  and 
her  invention  is  plcaaant. 


Labor  aitd  Loye,  a  Tale  of  Englith 
Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.    [From  A.  M 
Street. 

A  very  pretty  story — the  scene  partly  in  Birmingham. 
It  ia  a  contribution  to  that  new  and  promising  class  of 
literature,  which  aims  to  elevate  the  humbler  portions  of 
society,  and  ia  designed  to  benefit  one  of  the  domestic 
missions  of  England.  It  inculcates  religious  truth  with 
much  beauty  of  sentiment  and  tact  of  expression. 


The  Kathatan  Slaye.  By  Mrt.  Judton,  Ticknor, 
Reed  and  Fields.  1853.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

After  returning  from  her  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
Eaat,  Fanny  Forester  resumes  her  literary  labours  in  a 
field  most  appropriate  to  her  recent  experience.  The 
principal  atory  and  the  other  chapters  and  poems  of  the 
Tolume  have  reference  to  miasionary  life;  and  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  her  order  of  religious  readers, 
to  whom  they  are  specially  addressed. 


YosEF ;  or  the  Journal  of  the  Frangi,  A  Crusade  in 
the  East.  By  J.  Roit  Browne.  With  Illustrationa. 
New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers.  1853.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Thia  entertaining  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  hu- 
mourous sketches  of  travel.  It  is  not  so  well  done  per- 
haps,  as  the  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo,  but  is  still 
exceedingly  piquant,  and  the  author  proves  a  most  agree- 
able guide  to  the  East.  The  wood-cuts  in  it  are  really 
famous,  and  betray  in  the  hand  that  drew  them  uncom- 
mon skill  with  the  pencil.  Some  of  them  ars  quite  as 
good  as  Punches  best.  We  recommend  everybody  who 
wants  to  laugh  to  buy  the  volume. 


Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Jibhenainotay.  A  Tale  of 
Kentucky.  By  Robert  Montgomery  Bird^  M,  D.  Red- 
field,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  [From 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Dr.  Bird  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  nov- 
•lists  America  has  produced,  and  his  books  yet  retain 
their  former  holdupon  public  favour,  though  an  altogether 
diflerent  class  of  fiction  baa  sprung  up  and  attained  pop- 
tilarity  since  their  first  publication.  Nick  of  the  Woods 
if  among  the  fcw  portraiturai  of  the  Indian  character 


which  unite  accuracy  of  delineation  to  ■oatained  ii 
and  the  present  handaome  edition  of  it  will  doabika  ti 
welcomed  both  by  ita  old  admirera  and  the  new 
tion  of  novel  readera. 


Bleak  House.  By  CharleM  Diekent.    Harper 4&  BiiAi 

era. 

This  serial  has  reached  its  thirteenth  namber.  Tli 
main  idea  of  a  "  auit  in  chancery"  is  capital— as  il  ■ 
made  to  illustrate  many  more  aspects  of  life  thaa  aa  i» 
lated  case.  The  illustration  of  the  '*  Ghost'a  Walk"  fa 
really  effective ;  and  the  course  of  the  narrative 
and  becomes  more  interwoven  and  myaterioua  aa 
proceeds. 


ScMMER  Rambles  iir  the  West.    By  Mrg.  EU,i 
thor  of  *'  Pioneer  Women  in  tbe  West,*'  eie. 
York :  J.  C. Riker.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph,lfl] 

Street. 

The  beautiful  and  abounding  West,  fh»n  Bsfiilti 
St.  Paul,  with   its  magnificent    lakes,  swifUy- 
rivers,  and  limitless  prairies,  is  described  in  this 
with  a  pleasant  fidelity  that  deaervea  high  prain. 
Ellet  is  an  acute  observer  and  philosophic  toorirti 
her  reflections  on  Western  life  and  character  are 
of  her  akctches  of  scenery  i    The  volume  ia 
and  would  be  a  charming  companion  to  a 
to  ascend  the  Mississippi. 


Summer  Cruise  in  the  MEDiTERRAVEAir,  On 
an  American  Frigate.    By  N.  Parker  IfilKa.  Ht^ 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  145  Nassau  StreeU  UA 

We  really  did  indulge  the  hope,  upon  first  lookiif 
this  volume,  that  at  last  we  had  somethiag  Mv 
Willis.     But  a  very  few  pages  undeeeiTed  M. 
M  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean"  is  aolfcaf 
than  a  rehash  of  a  portion  of  **  Pencillings  by  tks  W^ 
which  we  read,  aome  dozen  years  ago,  with  giftf 
faction.    There  are  some  original  additiimstoiCi 
which  are  Willis-y  and  the  book  ia  neatly  gotten  vfM 
Scribner'a  usually  neat  style  of  publication. 


Messrs.  Ingram,  Cooke  d&  Co.  of  London,  the  pifc* 
lisbers  of  the  "  lUuttrated  London  Librmy,"  havt  i» 
cently  commenced  another  aeries  of  rtrj  cheap 
called  the  **  Univertal  Library:^  These  tie  pm 
paper  covers,  and  are  handsomely  printed.  Abh 
numbers  already  issued  are  Anaon*a  Voyages,  tfat 
of  Wakefield  and  Pkciola,  Triatram  Shandy,  Wi 
Lives,  La  Fontaine*a  Fables  and  Alison  on  TuML 
all  who  would  purchase  a  really  cheap  and 
edition  of  either  of  these  standard  books,  we 
the  Universal  Library, 

The  same  publishera  have  brought  out  in 
tuous  style  a  pleasant  romance  of  Charles  Msekay.  rt^^ 
titled   The  Salamandrvu.    Thetypo|n«pltyofthii1 
is  really  superb,  and  tbe  engravings  which  adcn  it 
after  the  very  higheat  manner  of  the  art  in  Kegheil 

The  Messrs.  Bangs  of  New  York  City  are  die 
can  Agents  of  Ingram,  Cooke  Sl  Co.,  end  the 
above  mentioned  may  be  found  in  Rkhnoml  at 
attractive  bookstore. 
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A  KEY  TO  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.' 

Eece  itenm  Critpinui.    Mrs,  Stowe  ob- 
trodes  herself  again  upon  our  notice,  and, 
though  we  have  no  predilections  for  the  dis- 
gusting office  of  castigating  such  offences  as 
hers,  and  rebuking  the  incendiary  publica- 
tions of  a  woman,  yet  the  character  of  the 
present  attack,  and  the  bad  eminence  which 
^  and  her  books  have  both  won,  render  a 
prompt  notice  of  the  present  encyclopedia 
of  slander  even  more  necessary  than  any  re- 
ply to  her  previous  fiction.     Her  second  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  civil  dissension  and 
social  polemics  is  much  changed  from  what 
it  was  at  the  time  when  her  first  revelations 
were  given  to  the  world.    She  was  then  an 
obsctire  Yankee   school-mistress,  eaten  up 
with  fanaticism,  festering  with  the  malig- 
nant rirus  of  abolitionism,  self-sanctified  by 
the  virtues  of  a  Pharisaic  religion,  devoted  to 
the  assertion  of  woman's  rights,  and  an  en- 
thiisiastic  believer  in  many  neoteric  here- 
aes,  bat  she  was  comparatively  harmless,  as 
heing  ahnost  entirely  unknown.    She  has 
sow,  bj  a  rapid  ascent  and  at  a  single  dash, 
lisen  to  unequalled  celebrity  and  notoriety ; 
^t  though  we  believe  with  Dryden,  that 

Short  it  tiM  date  of  all  iminoderaia  lama ; 

yet,  at  the  present  moment,  she  can  give  cur- 
acy to  her  treacherous  doctrines  and  her 
big  bodget  of  scandal  by  the  prestige  of  un- 
pf^dented  success.  That  success  has  been 
>^ed  less  by  the  imaginary  merits  of  the 
fiction,  though  these  have  obtained  un- 
cieasored  commendation,  than  by  the  inhe- 

*  Facts  for  tbx  PlOPts.  A  Keif  to  Unele  Tom*M 
^<^  ^rcanttsf  the  arigimU  facte  and  doettmente 
9M  tiidk  OeSierp  iefinmded,  together  with  eorroborO' 
^*tatemeiite^verifjpmgihetruA^iheworh.  ByHAR- 
UXT  Bexchkr  Stows,  anthor  of  Uncle  Tom*!  Cabin." 
^^•100.  Pobliftbed  bj  John  P.  Jeirett  and  Company. 
-krcUad,  Ohio.  Jcwett,  Procter  &  Wortbington.  1853. 
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rent  vices  of  the  work.  Its  unblushing  false- 
hood was  its  chief  passport  to  popular  accep* 
tance.  But,  however  acquired,  she  has  cer- 
tainly won  a  brilliant  vantage-ground  for  the 
repetition  of  her  assault  upon  the  South.  Is 
she  not  now  hailed  as  the  great  prophetess 
of  the  wretched  by  the  multitudes  of  the 
earth  P  Do  not  all  the  tongues  of  Babel,  and 
all  the  hosannahs  of  ignorance  unite  in  com- 
mon acclaim  to  do  her  honor  ?  Is  she  not 
venerated  as  the  ancient  Sibyl  who  points 
the  way  to  realms  of  Saturnian  bliss,  if  she 
can  only  unite  the  fanaticism  and  blind  delu- 
sion of  the  world  for  the  achievement  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  at  the  expense  of  the 
South  ?  The  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  are  proposed  as 
the  scape-goat  for  the  sins,  and  the  expiation 
for  the  miseries  of  aU  humanity ;  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  worshipped  as  the  chosen  messen- 
ger of  heaven,  to  whom  the  revelation  of  this 
new  and  easy  atonement  has  been  commit* 
ted,  and  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  sole  gate  of  salvation.  The 
Pharisees  of  Northern  Abolitionism  are  taught 
a  pleasant  escape  from  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  iniquities  and  domestic  disorders 
by  magnifying  the  supposed  guilt  of  their 
neighbours,  and  concentrating  their  whole 
attention  upon  the  only  sin  in  which  they 
do  not  more  zealously  participate.  The  pov- 
erty-stricken, the  wretched,  the  oppressed 
millions  of  Europe  have  their  own  real  woes 
presented  to  their  fancy  in  the  picture  of  the 
imaginary  wrongs  of  the  slave :  and  the  ti- 
tled lords  of  the  soil  and  greedy  capitalists  of 
England,  after  drivingpenury  from  its  wretch- 
ed home,  sweeping  miserable  crowds  from 
any  foot-hold  on  the  soil,  and  wringing  pro- 
fits or  selfish  gratifications  from  the  agonies 
of  famished  labour,  wrap  themselves  in  the 
warm  mantle  of  self-delusion  or  hypocrisy, 
and  thank  Heaven  that  they  are  not  as  South- 
ern men  are.  The  harmonious  concord  of 
such  influences  lends  strength  and  volume  to 
that  outpouring  of  applause  which  is  lavished 
upon  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  book,  and  gives  at 
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this  time  to  any  thing  she  may  write  a  popu- 
larity and  importance  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  intrinsic  merits.  This  very  consi- 
deration, however,  should  induce  us  not  to 
accumulate  our  indignation  on  the  head  of  the 
poor  pander  to  the  prurient  appetite  of  the 
public,  but  to  distribute  our  censure  with  lib- 
eral impartiality  between  the  deceiver  and 
the  wiUingly  deceived.  Still,  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
furnishes  the  text,  she  must  be  set  up  as  the 
target  at  which  our  arrows  have  necessarily 
to  be  aimed. 

But  if  the  positi(xi  of  the  ''author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  is  materially  changed  on  her 
second  manifestation  in  priat,  the  mutation 
is  not  less  between  her  two  productions.  The 
first  work  was  a  fiction  designed  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  truth — ^bnt  possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  fiction,  and  manv  that  do 
not  legitimately  belong  even  to  romance. 
The  second  is  professedly  a  compilation  of 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  alle- 
gations of  imagination,  and  of  proving  the  re- 
ality to  be  worse  than  conjecture.  The  first 
was  an  intricate  involution  and  convolution 
of  fictions  for  the  insinuation  of  slander ;  the 
second  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts  and  muti- 
lation of  the  records,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
substance  to  the  scandalous  fancy,  and  redu- 
plicating the  falsehood  of  the  representation. 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  represented  in  the 
present  work  as  ''a  mosaic  of  facts" — and 
<'  The  Key"  is  now  supplied  to  give  access 
to  the  quarry  from  which  the  facts  were  ta- 
ken. We  think  the  designation  of  a  ficti- 
tious mosaic  of  facts  equally  applicable  to 
both  romances,  for  the  fancy,  which  was  dis- 
played before  in  false  colouring  and  perverse 
arrangement,  is  now  exercised  in  the  conge- 
nial task  of  false  representation  and  misin- 
terpretation. It  was  a  wise  proverb  of  the 
Arabs,  that  there  is  no  lie  so  black  or  so  dan- 
gerous as  that  which  is  founded  upon  truth. 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  illustrated  two  aspects  of  the 
aphorism,  but  she  has  not  recognized  the  de- 
lusion and  iniquity  of  either  procedure.  We 
endeavoured  to  expose  briefly  on  a  former 
occasion  the  pernicious  fallacy  of  weaving  a 
fiction  out  of  the  threads  of  fact,  and  we  shall 
now  more  briefly  exhibit  the  sophistry  of 
that  easy  and  shallow  process — the  trans- 
mutation of  fapts  into  fictions.   This,  indeed, 


will  constitute  the  principal  aim  and  the 
larger  portion  of  our  present  criticism. 

Before  touching  the  Key,  however,  we 
have  a  preliminary  remark  to  introduce, 
which  may  seem  foreign  to  oar  immediate 
subject,  but  is  most  intimately  combined 
with  it  as  explaining  and  perpetuating  the 
agitation  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  able  to 
excite.  It  is  a  horrible  thought  that  a  wo- 
man should  write  or  a  lady  read  such  pro* 
ductioiw  as  those  by  which  her  cdebrityhu 
been  acquired.  Are  scenes  of  license  and 
impurity,  and  ideas  of  loathsome  depravity 
and  habitual  prostitution  to  be  made  the  che- 
rished topics  of  the  female  pen,  and  the  fa- 
miliar staple  of  domestic  consideration  or 
promiscuous  conversation  ?  Is  the  mindof  wo- 
man to  be  tainted,  seduced,  contaminated, 
and  her  heart  disenchanted  of  its  native  pa-: 
rity  of  sentiment,  by  the  unblushing  perosal, 
the  free  discussion,  and  the  frequent  medi- 
tation of  such  thinly  veiled  pictures  of  corj 
ruption  ?  Can  a  lady  of  stainless  mind  read 
such  works  without  a  blush  of  confusion,  o^ 
a  man  think  of  their  being  habituaUy  readb^^ 
ladies  without  shame  and  repugnance?  I| 
is  sufficiently  disgraceful  that  a  woman  should 
be  the  instrument  in  disseminating  the  vil^ 
stream  of  contagion ;  but  it  is  intolerable  thij 
Southern  women  should  defile  themselves  bj 
bringing  the  putrid  waters  to  their  lip»?  I| 
they  will  drink  of  them  in  secret,  kt  theri 
repent  in  secret,  and  not  make  vices  nnknowj 
to  the  ears  of  the  pure  and  upright  of  thell 
sex,  the  subject  of  daily  thought  and  convet 
sation.  Grant  that  every^  acciisation  brougt 
by  Mrs.  Stowe  is  perfectly  true,  that  ever 
vice  alleged  occurs  as  she  has  repreaentei^ 
the  pollution  of  such  literature  to  the  min 
and  heart  of  woman  is  not  less— -but  perfau 
even  more  to  be  apprehended.  It  may  a 
cord  with  the  gross  fancies  and  coarse  ni 
ture  of  a  Cincinnati  school-mistress  to  retj 
over  the  imagination  or  the  reality  of  corru] 
tions,  with  which  she  is  much  more  conve 
sant  than  the  majority  of  Southern  gentl 
men,  but  the  license  of  a  ribald  tongue  mu 
be  excluded  from  the  sanctity  of  the  dome 
tic  hearth.  If  Mrs.  Stowe  will  chronicle 
imagine  the  incidents  of  debauchery,  let 
hope  that  women — and  especially  Souths 
women,  will  not  be  found  poring  over  h 
pages.     The  Goapela  according  to  Fani 
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sore  the  female  mind,  and  shattered  the  tem- 
ple ci  feminine  delicacy  and  moral  graces ; 
aod  tlie  result  is  before  us  in  these  dirty  in- 
nnuatiooB  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian address  of  the  women  of  England.  If 
the  annals  of  prostitution  are  to  be  raked 
over  and  republished,  they  should  find  no 
students  or  lecturers  among  women  of  re- 
fined feelings  or  respectable  character.  The 
Stowe-ic  philos(^hy  is  a  fatal  contamination 
to  woman. 

This  point  was  one  of  too  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  South,  as  well  as  to  all  portions 


Wright,  and  George  Sand,  the  fashionable  |  ulcers  that  prey  upon  the  body  of  the  institu« 
hvQQT  extended  to  the  licentious  novels  of  I  tion,  to  present  the  alleged  reality  in  blacker 
the  French  School,  and  the  woman's  rights' ;  colours  than  it  was  exhibited  in  the  fiction,  to 
Conventions,  which  have  rendered  the  late  reply  to  the  doubts  and  criticisms  that  have 
jears  infamous,  have  unsexed  in  great  raea-  been  occasioned  by  her  book,  and  thus  es- 
tablish the  veracity  of  her  former  delinea- 
tion. This  contemplated  effort  is  ushered  in 
with  the  very  unnecessary  and  incredible 
declaration  that  <  The  writer  has  aimed,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  say  what  is  true,  and  only 
that,  without  regard  to  the  effect  which  it 
may  have  upon  any  person  or  party.*  If 
this  declaration  is  sincere,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  has  not  been 
rewarded  by  any  discernible  evidences  of 
success ;  but  truth  is  not  easily  lured  back 
to  the  perch  from  which  it  had  been  igno- 
miniously  and  systematically  expelled.  Yet, 
<rf  the  world  where  female  purity  is  sincerely  I  we  must  give  her  due  credit  for  this  rare 
prized,  for  us  to  suffer  it  to  pass  without  visitation  of  a  laudable  desire,  and  regret  her 
notice,  and  it  has  a  direct  importance  at  the !  lamentable  failure,  when  '  She  can  only  say 
present  time  when  the  dowagers,  duchesses,  that  she  has  used  the  most  honest  and  eam- 
ind  coontesses  of  England  are  engaged  in  est  endeavours  to  learn  the  truth ;'  and  com- 
the  Christian  duty  of  propagating  slanders,  [  mends  her  new  book  of  enormities  '  to  the 
ind  inviting  the  co-operation  of  their  Amer-|  candid  attention  and  earnest  prayers  of  all 
lean  sisters  to  assist  in  redressing  grievances  true  Christians  throughout  the  world.* 
^hich  exist  chiefly  in  imagination,  by  means  On  a  former  occasion  we  refused  to  deny 
of  social  revolution  and  servile  war.  We'  or  call  in  question  the  particular  facts  which 
couJd  not  overlook  this  matter,  as  it  is  only !  were  woven  into  the  texture  of  Uncle  Tom's 
foc  form  of  that  masculine  habit  of  thought, '  Cabin ;  we  denied  only  the  truth  of  the  rep- 
and  that  corrupting  cffroqtery  of  speech  and !  resentation  produced  by  the  arrangement 
»ction,  which  is  gradually  spreading  from '  and  colouring  of  those  facts,  and  the  justice 
tlie  licentious  atmosphere  of  European  capi-l  of  the  inferences  proposed  to  be  drawn  from 


tils,  and  stealing  over  the  manners  of  women 
vben  the  presence  of  the  plague  is  least  sus- 
pected. But,  having  rendered  this  service 
tnhe  general  cause  of  morals,  we  will  open 


them.  We  are  thus  relieved  from  any  ne- 
cessity to  reply  to  or  express  our  entire  dis- 
sent from  the  present  work,  as  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  only  issue  which  we  then  made, 
^  door  to  the  horrors  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  I  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  only  issue  which 
^ththe aid  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Key,  although! can  be  effectually  made.     Mrs.  Stowe  limits 


'ts  wards  are  not  very  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
lock,  and  betray  the  rude  contrivance  of  a 
felonious  artisan. 

This  second  work  is  written  to  substanti- 
ate the  representations  of  its  predecessor. 


her  present  labour  of  verification  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  that  the  facts  previously 
employed  were  either  substantially  true,  or 
were  so  nearly  equivalent  to  the  literal  truth 
that  they  were  not  unwarrantably  assumed 
^d  to  brand  still  deeper  the  mark  of  infamy '  in  a  work  professedly  of  fiction.  She  shows 
^^  which  she  had  previously  endeavored  that  there  are  negro-traders  like  Haley ;  that 
to^tigmatizetheSouth.  Mrs.  Stowe  intimates  I  there  are  quadroons  and  persons  of  white 
^it » [Jncle  Tom's  Cabin'  was  a  very  inade-  complexions,  but  black  blood,  who  are  held 
l^ate  representation  of  slavery,  because  the  as  slaves ;  that  there  are  Shelbys  and  Le- 
"fality  was  too  dreadful  for  a  work  of  art, '  grees ;  Topsys  and  Quaker  Abolitionists ; 
^id  could  afford  no  pleasure  unless  partially  ■  St.  Clares  and  excellent  servants,  not  quite 
»ncealed  by  a  veil.  She  now  proposes  to  as  good  as  Uncle  Tom;  and,— -no,  she  fails 
withdraw  that  veil,  to  exhibit  til  the  sores  and  to  prove  the  verisimilitude  of  that  Yankee 
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anomaly,  Miss  Ophelia.  She  furnishes  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove  that  the  slave  laws  of 
the  South  are  exceedingly  harsh  and  severe 
in  the  letter,  especially  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  understand  neither  them  nor  any  other 
laws,  and  that  there  are  instances  when  they 
are  exceedingly  harsh  in  execution,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  laws.  She  exhibits  enough  to 
generate  a  more  anxious  desire  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  servile  condition,  and  to 
deepen  our  regret  that  every  effort  has  been 
arrested  and  palsied  by  seditious  interven- 
tion, and  Northern  Abolitionism.  She  proves 
that  negroes  are  sold,  that  they  are  often 
taken  to  the  South,  and  that  there  are  fre- 
quent separations  of  families  in  consequence 
of  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  life — 
but  this  is  all  that  she  does  prove.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  triumphant  vindication  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  if  the  verification  of  that  in- 
sidious libel  depended  upon  the  general 
truth  of  the  separate  incidents:  it  is  utterly 
valueless  as  a  confirmation,  if  the  falsehood 
and  pernicious  character  of  the  novel  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  truth  of  the 
details,  as  we  alleged  them  to  be.  The  fact 
is  that  our  former  exposure  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  remains  unassailed  and  unaffected  by 
this  long  array  of  documentary  evidence  and 
conjectural  interpretation ;  and  that  the  real 
issue,  which  we  alleged  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  respondents  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  is 
wholly  unapproached  by  her  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. There  was  a  great  error  in  unne- 
cessarily, and  for  the  most  part  ignorantly, 
traversing  the  mere  facts,  instead  of  recur- 
ring to  the  more  valid,  more  just,  and  more 
efficacious  procedure  of  demurring  to  their 
pretended  significance  and  their  mischievous 
interpretation. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  might  with 
grace  and  propriety  leave  any  further  notice 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  faggot  of  delusions 
to  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  cause  of  the 
South,  notwithstanding  their  good  intentions, 
and  have  afforded  to  her  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  triumph  by  joining  issue  with  her  on  the 
false  grounds  which  her  first  work  very  dex- 
terously suggested.  The  defence  proposed 
by  us  is  un menaced  ;  the  works  thrown  up 
by  them  have  been  carried  without  difficulty 
on  the  first  demonstration,  and  she  will  carry 
this  pretence  of  victory  to  foreign  lands,  and 


to  communities  ready  to  hail  with  eznha* 
tion  and  to  welcome  with  blind  credalitf 
every  thing  which  strengthens  their  pRJ»i 
dices,  or  is  in  accordance  with  them.    We 
might  very  appropriately  leave  to  those  wht 
have  injured  the  South — ^to  the  writers  of 
replicant  romances  and  inconclusive  edit** 
rials— the  duty  of  retrieving  their  emn, 
and  re-instating  the  argument  on  a  legitiiuii 
basis  by  defending  themselves  against  Hi 
cogency  of  this  rejoinder;    but  this  ii  ■• 
merely  literary  controversy,  and  the  int•^ 
ests  at  stake  are  too  serious  to  be  left  in  ■» 
pense  for  the  decision  of  a  wager  of  battb 
conducted  on  one  side  by  those  who  have* 
foolishly  yielded  the  vantage-ground  befoi^ 
We  are  fully  aware  how  insufficient  our  d^ 
fence  must  be,  from  the  want  of  space,  wiil: 
of  time,  and  perhaps  want  of  ability ;  biitll»- 
any  rate  we  can  promise  that  it  will  not  fA 
from  concurrence  or  collusion  of  sqphislifiji 
or  from  the  occupancy  of  untenable  gnmh' 
We  shall,  however,  so  far  take  advantage  if 
our  own  exemption  from  the  attack  or  n^- 
that  we  will  be  exceedingly  brief  in  oari^  . 
marks,  and  will  only  furnish  the  indicttiov: 
of  the  argument  which  others  may  meditill  ] 
on,  expand,  and  improve ;  and  will  not  eoMr  * 
into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  pnt&k  ^ 
Key. 

The  issue  formerly  presented  by  us,  vUok 
we  now  again  propose,  is  that  the  evibw*  ^ 
cribed  to  the  institution  of  slavery  are  iBCh 
dent  in  a  still  greater  extent  to  all  social  fl^ 
ganizations    whatever,    and  that  they  M 
changed  in  form  only,  while  diminished  ■ 
kind  and  degree  by  the  prevalence  of  alavcqr* 
We  illustrated  this  position  before,  andM 
now  leave  it  to  be  developed  by  those  vki' 
may  honour  our  views  with  their  appnnL 
The  merits  of  the  question  are  contained  ii 
a  nut-shell.    The  whole  defence  of  the  Sarfk!> 
lies  in  the  single  position,  that  the  arganiA 
and  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  in  Uadl 
Tom's  Cabin  and  implied  in  theKey,aicA^ 
solutely  destructive  of  all  forms  of  politfi 
civilized  or  savage.    Thia  position  we  tkiA 
satisfactory  and  impregnable,  but  it  reqvili' 
a  larger  range  of  view,  and  greater  proAi^ 
dity  of  investigation  than  are  accorded  W 
the  subject  by  the  ordinary  aaaailanta  or  i^ 
fenders  of  slavery.     However,  the 
question  must  now  be  thoroughly 
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ined;  and  we  cannot  regret  that  a  sufficiently 
actire  and  general  excitement  has  been  pro- 
duced throagh  the  raah  intermeddling  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  to  call  for  such  a  complete  discussion 
ud  ezpontton  of  the  whole  subject  as  may 
scatter  to  the  winds  the  frivolous  accusations 
of  the  abolitionists,  and  may  tranquillize  the 
weak  mrnds  and  Tacillating  fancies  of  many 
sensitiTe  slaTeholders  in  the  South.  It  is 
their  lukewarm,  shilly-shally  convictions, 
'blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,' 
ud  their  temporizing  uncertainty  in  a  case 
where  doubt  is  treason  either  to  the  negro  or 
to  the  South,  which  has  armed  our  Abolition 
adversanes  with  the  fire-brands  which  they 
arehtn-Iing  into  the  combustible  materials  in 
our  midst  One  way  or  the  other  this  case 
9i  conseienoe  must  be  decided  promptly : 
this  is  no  time  for  either  hesitation  or  delay. 
If  slaverj  be  sinful,  impolitic,  or  inexpedi- 
ent, either  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  siare  or  those  of  his  master,  away  with 
it  Let  it  be  abolished  to-morrow,  or  so  soon 
as  may  be  practicable  with  safety :  but  let 
there  be  no  tampering  with  so  great  a  sub- 
ject, to  unite  the  service  of  Ood  and  Mam- 
mon, and  to  frame  excuses  for  ourselves, 
while  limg  in  conscious  iniquity.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  be,  as  we  are  firmly  con- 
Tinced  it  is,  an  institution  natural,  just,  and 
righteous,  render  this  conviction  universal, 
let  all  know  with  confident  assurance  that  it 
is  heaeficial  to  both  master  and  slave,  but 
inore  especially  so  to  the  latter,  confirm  the 
weak  brethren  in  the  faith  by  sober  and  tho- 
rough instruction,  and  then  neither  the  pow- 
ers of  earth  nor  the  powers  of  hell  can  shake 
tbe  institution,  or  seriously  disturb  our  tran- 
quillity. 

We  are,  however,  leaving  ourselves  too 
little  space  for  even  the  brief  and  desultory 
Rfflarb  which  we  design  making  on  this 
^k  of  the  Testimonies.  Again,  we  con- 
^e  the  long  string  of  alleged  facts-— all  the 
tories-^ill  the  hearsay  evidence— all  the 
lattle  of  all  the  ignorant  busy-bodies,  and 
^^fnilous  old  ladie»— all  the  advertisements 
treasured  up  through  thirty  years— all  the 
rfa^e  laws,  and  judicial  decisions— every- 
thing, except  the  use  made  of  them  and  their 
mteqiretation.  And  this  reservation  we  are 
*«ttred  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  South. 
Ve  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  stftements 


are  even  possessed  of  isolated  truth  in  afl 
instances.  Mrs.  Stowe  admits  that  she  may 
have  committed  many  errors^-some  very 
gross  ones  have  already  been  pointed  out ; 
but  we  think  it  unimportant  to  the  defence 
whether  these  things  be  literally  true  or  not, 
and  we  may  entrust  to  the  local  newspapers 
in  each  vicinage  the  task  of  exposing  tiie 
special  mis-statements,  hoping  that  they  will 
not  disregard  this  duty,  as  they  may  reader 
good  service  by  exposing  the  eager  credulity, 
the  negligent  rashness,  and  the  shameless 
indifference  to  truth  with  which  the  indict- 
ment has  been  drawn  up  against  a  whole 
people,  and  the  evidences  of  crime  collected. 
But  to  our  argument,  it  is  a  matter  of  trivial 
consequence  whether  these  statements  be 
separately  true  or  not,  the  onus  of  the  of- 
fence lies  in  their  false  interpretation,  and 
the  true  defence  in  the  explanation  of  tiieir 
limited  and  real  significance.  We  would 
venture  to  assert  the  partial  or  complete  in- 
justice of  Mrs.  Stowe's  exposition  of  the 
evidence  adduced  by  her  in  at  least  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  that  possess 
any  intrinsic  importance. 

For  example.  She  has  delineated  Haley 
as  the  worst  type  of  negro-traders  :«>-we 
have  ourselves  heard  of  those  who  were  even 
worse  than  he.  She  has  adduced  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  are  such  men.  We  would 
never  have  denied  it.  And  then  she  char- 
ges it  not  on  the  callousness  and  depravity  of 
the  individual,  but  on  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. The  justice  of  so  attributing  it  is  what 
we  deny,  and  what  is  the  essential  point  in 
her  intended  proof.  Slavery  only  furnishes 
the  occasion  and  determines  the  form  of  the 
brutality ;  it  neither  generates  it,  nor  would 
its  abolition  extirpate  it.  All  that  would  be 
effected  would  be  to  transfer  it  to  some  other 
channel,  perhaps  to  slime  it  over  with  the 
oily  varnish  of  cunning  greed,  and  compel 
it  to  pursue  its  career  of  darkness  by  the 
more  terrible,  because  more  effectual  and 
secret  means  of  cheating  and  legal  oppres* 
sion.  There  are  worse  Haleys  in  the  large 
cities  than  on  the  Ohio  river;  there  are 
more  victims  to  the  greed,  the  power, 
the  depravity  of  the  coarse-minded  and 
merciless  in  the  unnoted  transactions  of 
ordinary  life,  and  in  the  general  routine  oi 
commercial   or   manufacturing   oppression, 
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tiian  are  to  be  found  in  the  pens  of  the  negro 
traders.  Because  rascality  is  practised  for 
gain,  because  murders,  direct  or  consequen- 
tial, are  instigated  by  the  desire  of  gold, 
shall  we  charge  these  things  to  the  score 
of  money,  and  agitate  its  entire  abolition  ? 
Because  murders  can  be  wrought  only  on  a 
living  subject,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  crime 
by  proposing  the  entire  annihilation  of  life  ? 
Mrs.  Stowe's  doctrine  runs  naturally  into 
absurdities.  Because  the  African  slave- 
trade  is  carried  on  and  perpetuated  solely  by 
commerce  and  navigation,  shall  we  suppress 
both  ?  It  may  be  said  with  more  than  her 
ordinary  degree  of  truth,  that  without  the 
existence  of  slavery  there  would  be  no  slave- 
trade,  but  does  the  existence  of  slavery  at 
the  South  account  for  the  curious  and  dis- 
graceful fact  that  nearly  five-sixths  of  the 
slave  vessels  sail  from  Baltimore,  and  the 
Northern  ports  of  the  righteous  free  States, 
and  none  from  the  more  Southern  harbours  ? 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  attributable  to 
Southern  slavery,  but  to  the  greater  greed, 
the  more  unscrupulous  pursuits,  the  ampler 
facilities  for  commercisi  enterprize  in  the 
Northern  Cities,  and  ia  no  slight  degree  to 
the  ancient  and  persistent  opposition  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  African  slave-trade, 
which  was  manifested  at  a  time  when  the 
North  was  clamorous  for  its  continuance  and 
encouragement.  If  the  vices  of  Haley  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims  are  rightly  at- 
tributable to  the  institution  of  slavery,  we 
have  certainly  a  right  and  a.  more  reasonable 
right  to.  refer  to  the  abseace  of  it  in  Eng- 
land the  evictions  of  the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland and  contpany,  and  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  needle-women  on  which  the  London 
Times  has  so  forcibly  commented.  The  ab- 
sence of  slavery  is  not  the  absence,  but  the 
certain  multiplication  of  misery  among  the 
labouring  classes.  Yet  it  is  by  such  grievous 
abuse  and  perversion  of  facts  and  reasoning 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  filled  this  lugubrious 
volume  with  falser  facts  than  ever  orna- 
mented her  fiction. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  North  and  to 
England  with  a  view  to  refute  crimination 
by  recrimination.  And  yet,  it  would  be  jus- 
tifiable, not  as  a  defence,  but  to  arrest  defa- 
mation on  the  part  of  those  who  had  greater 
errors  to  correct  than  ourselves.    But  our 


motive  has  been  to  show  that  the  evil  as- 
signed to  slavery  is  equally  or  still  more  in- 
cident to  societies  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  and  that  it  is  only  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  evil  which  is  the  fruit  of  slavery.  No 
doubt  that  form  appears  horrible  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  it,  and  who  see  nothing 
distressing  in  the  multiplied  sufferings  and 
crimes  which  occur  every  where  around 
them;  but  this  unreasonable  horror,  thus 
springing  from  entire  ignorance,  which  is 
more  alarmed  by  its  own  frenzied  imagina- 
tions than  affected  by  more  dismal  but  fa- 
miliar realities,  is  the  motive  power  which 
secures  popular  acceptance  and  gives  plau- 
sibility to  Mrs.  Stowe's  fictitious  delineations 
and  false  constructions. 

A  word  is  all  that  we  have  time  to  give  to 
each  of  the  leading  topics  in  this  compila- 
tion of  false  testimony,  and  we  shall  follov 
Mrs.  Stowe  into  the  tangled  labyrinths  of 
that  lady-like  study,  the  criminal  law  in  re- 
gard to  slaves.     We  are  only  surprised  that 
her  peculiar  tastes  should  not  have  led  her 
attention  to  the  causes  cetebres  in  which  the 
trials  of  negroes  for  rape  are  recorded.   She 
might  have  found  them  in  her  ample  pile  of 
newspapers.      But  as  these    cases  furnish 
stringent  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  like  a  promising  apprentice  to  the 
law,  she  has  omitted  all  allusion  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  instances  of  murder,  arson. 
and  grave  felonies  committed  by  slaves.   It 
is  true  these  are  of  rarer  occurrence  among 
the  negroes  in  Southern  States,  than  amongst 
the  white  population  in  other  countries,  but 
they  do  occur,  and  might  furnish  a  veir 
pretty  counterpart  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  juridical 
researches,  and  some  explanation  occasion- 
ally of  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  the 
laws  which  she  cites.    Thus  she  notes  vith 
becoming  horror  the  lynching  of  Cornutt  in 
Grayson,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the  se- 
ditious and  abolitionist  doctrines  of  Bac<Hi, 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  or  the 
murders  previously  committed  by  them.  We 
have  so  little  room  to  say  what  we  wish 
to  say,  that  we  would  request  the  papers 
throughout  the  South  to  taJce  each  case  re 
ported  in  Stowe's  Reports,  vol.  Ill,  which 
occurred  and  was  tried  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  expose  the  misconstrac 
tion  and  misinterpretation  of  their  presen 
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cposition.  It  should  be  honestly  and  im-  which  are  no  facts  as  interpreted  by  herself, 
ftitially  done,  and  executed  with  care,  skill,  and  are  fitted  only  fcr  iho^e  people  who  in- 
nd  logical  consideration.  The  Richmond  |  vito  deception  and  are  prepared  to  welcome 
lines   or   Examiner  should  do  this  in  the !  delusion  and  slander. 

use  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Souther,  the  But  it  is  not  the  falsehood  of  any  particu- 
•pixit  of  Jefferson  in  the  case  of  Col.  Cas- ,  lar  facts  that  we  would  now  object  to,  it  is 


jeman.  the  Wytheville  Republican  in  the 
ase  of  Comutt.  It  is  only  by  this  division 
f  Imbour,  and  by  the  embodiment  of  the  re- 


the  general,  and  uniform  fallacy  or  sophistry 
of  their  interpretation  which  is  fatal  to  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  work.     We  wish  we 


alts  of  such  separate  inquiry  in  some  New  [had  the  time  to  examine  her  exposition  of 


fork  or  Washington  Paper  that  any  eff*ectual 
efdtatioa  of  these  misrepresentations  can 
le  presented  to  those  minds  which  most  re- 
pire  it 
There  is  not  a  single  available  law-book 
fifteen  miles  of  us  while  we  write, 


the  case  of  Mr.  Rowand  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  to  show  the  perverse  ingenuity  with 
which  she  conceals  every  thing  that  conflicts 
with  her  predetermined  misconstruction,  and 
distorts  to  wrong  everything  that  admits  of 
such  misuse  in  the  pliant  hand  of  fanaticism. 
ind  under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  j  We  will  only  remark  that  Henry  Bailey,  the 
^tend  to  speak  very  confidently  about  any  ■  Attorney  General,  was  memorable  for  the 
leteilfl  of  legislation.  But  at  one  time,  we '  undeviating  fairness  and  unwavering  justice 
vere  tolerably  familiar  with  the  slave  law  of  I  with  which  he  conducted  all  prosecutions, 
both  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  can !  neither  exaggerating  nor  extenuating  any 
Imit  our  recollection  of  the  latter  at  least  |  thing,  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice ;  that 
ID  far  as  to  state  that  the  greater  part  of  it  B.  F.  Hunt,  who  appeared  for  the  defence, 
b  obsolete  and  is  almost  a  dead  letter  on  was  born  and  raised  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
the  books.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  that  Judge  O'Neall,  who  presided  on  the 
lid  of  the  judgment  of  juries,  in  order  to  bench,  was  always  suspected  of  undue  lean- 
legulate  rather  than  govern  their  decisions,  \  ing  to  the  cause  of  the  negro :  and  then  add, 
but  we  can  safely  say  that  any  real  or  imagi- 1  that  if  Mrs.  Stowe  can  find  nothing  in  a 
Miy  severity  of  the  law  is  always  mitigated  { cause  tried  by  such  lawyers  before  such  a 
bj  the  verdict,  except  in  obscure  corners  of  i  judge  but  material  for  vituperation,  the  ob- 
tte  different  districts,  where  ignorant  magis-  jections  alleged  must  be  sought,  not  in  the 


tiates  and  stupid  jurymen  lean  with  the  nat- 

9nl  tendency  of  all  coarse  natures  to  cruelty. 

Xveiy  effort  is,  however,  made  to  bring  all 

trials  from  the  country  to  the  Court- 

I,  where  they  are  protected  by  the  in- 

Wligence  and  good-feeling  of  an  enlightened 

community.    Mrs.  Stowe  complains  of  the 

Ktter  injustice  of  denying  slaves  the  benefit 

«f  counsel  and  the  advantage  of  trial  by 

JBiy ;  the  latter  is  granted  by  law,  with  the 

ligfat  d[  appeal,  in  all  serious  cases ;  the  for- 

awr  is  usually  employed  by  the  owner  with 

a  liberality  entirely  disproportioned  to  any 

fscuniary  value  of  the  slave,  and  is  never 

aefoied,  even  without  the  hope  of  a  fee,  by 

the  bar.    This  complaint  of  Mrs.  Stowe  is 

therefore  entirely  imfounded  in  fact.    Yet 

«ach  misstatements  on  so  important  a  point 

coonected  with  a  question  vitally  affecting 

the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  the  good  name 

and  tranqaillity  of  the  South  are  gravely  in- 

tnxiiiced  into  these  Facts  for  the  People — 


merits  of  the  cause,  but  in  the  moral  and 
mental  obliquity,  and  in  the  deceiving  pre* 
judices  of  the  commentator. 

Before  we  leave  this  legal  division,  justice 
to  the  Messenger  requires  us  to  notice  the 
compendious  process  by  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  cogency  of  an 
argument  offered  in  the  first  criticism  of  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin  in  this  Magazine.  The  Edi- 
tor in  that  able  review  had  illustrated  the  in- 
accuracy of  Mrs.  Stowe's  representations, 
by  adducing  the  Louisiana  Law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
separately  from  their  mothers,  as  a  reason 
why  the  sale  of  Eliza  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  would  have  been  entire* 
ly  invalid.  Mrs.  Stowe  attempts  to  evade 
this  conclusive  objection,  by  alleging  that  the 
owner  might  misrepresent  the  age  of  the 
child,  which  would  be  incapable  of  proof. 
The  general  tenor  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  argument 
io  this  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  C«kbin  is  that  the 
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slave-laws  are  so  brutally  severe,  that  even 
the  best  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
holders, who  are  represented  as  better  than 
their  laivs,  are  inefTectual  to  redress  or  alle- 
viate the  miseries  incident  to  slavery.     But 
here  she  sails  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  en- 
deavours to  exculpate  herself  by  intimating 
that  even  good  laws  are  entirely  nugatory  in 
consequence  of  the  fraud,  the  villainy,  and 
the  evasions  of  individuals.     She  has  made 
a  difficult  dilemma  for  herself;  either  the  laws 
are  not  enforced,  and  consequently  furnish  a 
defective  and  erroneous  view  of  slavery,  in 
which  case  she  must  abandon  her  whole  train 
of  deductions  from  the  language  of  the  laws : 
or  they  are  enforced,  in  which  event  she 
must  confess  the  invalidity  of  her  reply  to 
the  Messenger,  and  the  misrepresentation  al- 
leged.  She  must  take  one  horn  or  the  other ; 
she  cannot  recur  to  either  as  suits  her  con- 
venience; or,  at  any  rate,  if  she  extricates 
herself  from  her  difficulties  in  this  way,  she 
must  accord  the  same  privilege  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Southern  cause,  and  thereby  con- 
cede the  fallacy  of  every  separate  thread  in 
the  elaborate  indictment.     It  will  not  suffice 
to  say  that  the  laws  may  be  sometimes  en- 
forced, and  sometimes  evaded  ;  that  position 
suits  the  South,  and  is  a  truth  which  the  South 
would  urge  conclusively  against  all  her  at- 
tacks ;  it  is  the  case  with  all  laws,  and  is  the 
reason  that  every  where  crime  sometimes  es- 
capes punishment:  but  Mrs.  Stowe  is  not 
content  to  test  slavery  on  the  incidents  com- 
mon to  all  human  institutions,  but  will  repre- 
sent the  mere  letter  of  the  law  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime,  as  the  development  of 
the  spirit  in  which  slaves  must  be  treated.  It 
is  arousing  to  see  Mrs.  Stowe  driven  by  the 
merciless  consequences  of  this  original  falla- 
cy into  the  horrible  necessity  of  defending 
the  murder  of  Uncle  Tom  by  Legree— an  out- 
rage which  every  Southern  man  would  repro- 
bate with  indignant  scorn — and  probably  pun- 
ish by  the  summary  application  of  Lynch  law, 
which  may  be  sometimes  profitably  applied. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  it  is  true,  condemns  Lynch 
law — without  understanding  either  its  nature 
or  operation  any  better  than  she  understands 
any  other  sort  of  law — and  her  ignorance  of 
the  latter  subject  is  revealed  at  every  step  by 
the  bald  blunders  with  which  she  translates 
the  technical  language  of  jurisprudence  on 


every  emergency  into  the  fdaiseries  ci  fe 
male  tattle.  She  speaks  of  the  mobs  aac 
mobocracy  at  the  South.  Such  thing:»  are  a 
very  rare  occurrence — and  are  entirely  iui< 
known  except  in  those  cities  where  Yankei 
influences  have  crept  in.  But  bow  are  tb 
facts  in  regard  to  mobs  in  the  Nortbcrl 
cities?  They  are  of  weekly  occurrence ii 
Philadelphia,  and  are  most  sanguinary  wai 
ferocious :  we  have  heard  of  the  Mamal] 
and  numerous  other  riots  in  New  York :  adl 
even  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  they  bawl 
not  been  unfrequent  at  Boston.  The  mol 
does  not  flourish  at  the  South,  it  is  pi 
nently  of  Northern  growth  and  culture. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
nies  we  leave  to  the  reverend  Clergy  at  tte 
South :  they  are  grossly  slandered  and  aboNil 
but  they  are  able  to  reply  for  themsehM^ 
and  we  will  not  interfere  with  their  kgiii^ 
mate  domain,  though  we  confess  our  ihili^ 
nence  is  due  to  no  want  of  inclinatiaB  K 
write  in  their  defence,  but  simply  to  III' 
want  of  room.  We  will,  however,  treipitf 
so  far  upon  their  sacred  office,  as  to  ukpvi 
mission  to  participate  with  them  in  tdmiai»^ 
trating  one  rebuke. 

Mrs.  Stowe  professes  to  be  a  CfariitkM 
she  talks  largely  of  Christianity,  she  thmi^ 
an  ultra  Christian  hue  over  all  her  writii^^ 
she  appeals  to  all  Christians  throng^KMt  ftl* 
world,  and  she  arrogates  to  herself  and  t/t* 
party  the  peculiar  distinction  of  tnie  duiH 
tian  views  and  Christian  motives.  TkoNi:^ 
who  think  with  her  are  Christians,  those  vkil 
dissent,  or  whose  practice  does  not  aceorfP 
with  her  doctrines,  are  worse  than  infiddi.  H 

For  ourselves,  we  make  no  prafc 
excessive  Christianity,  and  no  pretensMil 
extravagant  religion ;  but  we  are 
and  dismayed  at  the  recklessness  with  wiwlj 
the  name  of  Christ  is  bandied  abonti  asii 
the  audacious  blasphemy  which  assumes 
Christian  motive  as  the  cloak  or  excuse 
every  unlicensed  and  malignant  prcgect,8rf| 
for  every  fanatical  purpose.  While  vntfi 
principle  of  Christianity  is  openly  set  at  di^l 
fiance  by  the  unrighteous  aims  and  caliiniM 
ous  representations  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  sheghniJ 
over  the  treacherous  deception  by  the  aasett^  j 
ration  of  a  sanctity  which  existe  only  in  Wl 
own  imagination,  and  is  cherished  into  a  1^1 
perficial  conviction  solely  by  habitnal  bM 
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consummate  hypocrisy  and  8elf-suf-|is  not  a  single  precept  of  revelation,  which 
c^uraDCP.  It  is  revolting  to  us,  who  is  not  disregarded,  discredited,  and  trampled 
)  5cn;;itive  Christianity  like  Mrs.  under  foot,  when  it  conflicts  with  the  devel- 
o  witness  the  sacred  name  of  a  di-  opment  of  their  theories,  or  the  execution  of 
igion  assumed  as  a  blind  by  every !  their  unholy  desires. 

ithusiast,  and  every  disorganizing  Mrs.  Stowe's  demonstration  of  deceit  is 
;  and  used  as  a  common  lure  of  de- 1  suggestive,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
to  tempt  the  unreflecting  favour  of:  what  it  alleges,  as  in  consequence  of  what  it 
ilace  to  every  scheme  of  anarchy  or  omits ;  not  from  the  cogency  and  profundity 
.  The  Abolitionists,  the  Communists,  of  the  argument,  but  from  the  depth  of  the 


tardists,  the  Spiritual  Rappers,  and 

le  confraternity  of  social  humbugs, 

to  speak  as  the  oracles  of  heaven, 


error  and  the  intricacy  of  the  endless  web  of 
sophistry  which  it  reveals.  We  have  barely 
touched  on  a  few  salient  points,  we  have  not 


special   messengers  entrusted  with '  pretended  to  examine  any  topic  thoroughly : 


Drily  of  Christ.  In  that  adorable 
lese  fanatics  busily  prosecute  the 
the  devil.  Like  Ananias  and  Sap- 
sy  lie  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
»t  every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord, 


we  do  not  propose  this  notice  as  either  an 
approximation  to  the  full  defence  of  the 
South,  or  as  a  refutation  of  the  new  volume: 
wti,  had  neither  time  nor  space  accorded  to 
us  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  and  we 
er  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  i  have  not  touched  it ;  we  have  only  present- 
r  day,  religion  has  been  so  mutilated,  ed  a  few  brief  observations  suggested  by  a 
fd,  so  depraved,  so  travestied  by  the  curtory  examination.  We  consign  the  whole 
ed  chicanery  of  silly  and  turbulent  subject  to  other  and  better  hands;  but  in 
IS,    so  blasphemed   by  the  unholy  takin^^  leave  ofthat  Christian-minded  woman, 

Mrs.  Stowe,  we  would  commend  to  the  seri- 
ous meditation  of  herself  and  her  Christiaa 
friends  '•  throughout  the  world"  a  few  verses 
from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which  they 
have  probably  never  read,  or  have  forgotten: 
**  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reli- 
gious, and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  de- 
cciveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is 


f  self-constituted  apostles,  male  and 
hat  any  peculiar  profession  of  pre- 
Christianity  may  be  legitimately  re- 
I  presumptive  evidence  of  unchris- 
▼es  and  diabolical  purposes.  It  is 
^  that  people  should  believe  them- 
be  in  the  right  before  agitating  such 
I :  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  be  ac- 
ht.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should 
themselves  undeluded  in  assigning 
ity  to  themselves  or  their  projects : 

readily  hatch  that  belief  by  syste- 
Uucinations,  and  nurture  it  by  arti- 
cles and  a  prolonged  course  of  hy- 

The  human  mind  is  easily  warped 
B  deceitful  manifestations.  But  they 
absolutely  and  indubitably  right,  or 
itiaoity  professed  is  a  vain  and  hoi- 
ioce— the  more  sinful,  and  the  more 
B  that  it  cannot  be  lightly  suspected 
able  minds,  and  is  never  detected 
iDteUects.  We  are  very  certain  that 
( unco-righteous"  schemes  of  Mrs. 
ad  her  coadjutors,  including  the 
irho  signed  the  Christian  address  of 
len  of  England,  are  presided  over 
ch-spirit  of  the  Infernal  Gulf,  and 
»8  of  all  Christianity,  but  the  shame- 
itntion  of  its  sacred  name ;  for  there 


vam. 

"  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world," 

•  ••••• 

''Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with 
knowledge  among  you  ?  Let  him  shew  out 
of  a  good  conversation  his  works  with  meek- 
ness of  wisdom. 

"  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife 
in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against 
the  truth. 

"This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthlj',  sensual,  devilish. 

**  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is 
confusion  and  every  evil  work. 

"  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  aud  good  fruits,  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 


sso 


The  Triumph  of  Spring. 


"  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace." — Sf.  James: 
I.  w.  26,  7.    ///.  w.  13—18. 

G.  F.  H. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OP  SPRING. 

BY  TENELLA. 

Tlie  Ice  King  opened  bis  frozen  gatee  to  Hold  high  court 

one  day, 
While  his  servants  all  were  suoimoned  to  come,  dutiful 

homage  to  pay. 
His  palace  was  built  of  icy  blocks,  hewn  in  the  frigid 

zone, 
And  lit  with  a  gleam  of  rosy  light  from  an  Aurora  thrown. 
His  sea  green  throne  was  a  frozen  wave,  brought  from  the 

Arctic  pole. 
Which  had  with  ils  foamiiig  crest  congealed' e'er  it  had 

ceaped  to  rolK 
Drest  in  his  dazzling  robes  he  sat,  in  his  council  chamber 

wide, 
And  cant  on  its  strong  and  solid'walls  a  glance  of  haughty 

pride; 
A  sceptre  of  ice  in  his  hand  he  held  which  glittered  with 

many  a  gem. 
While  the  diamond  and*  opal's  changeful  light  flashed 

from  his  diadem ; 
His  mantle  of  snow  around  him  fell  in  many  a  fi^zen 

fold. 
While  his  vest  was  lace-work  frail  and  light  wronght  by 

the  Hoar-frost  cold ; 
He  smiled  as  his  warriors  round  him  came,  clad  all  in 

frozen  mail, 
Their  gleaming  swords  the  icicles  sharp — their  darts  the 

rattling  hail. 
"  My  children,"  he  said,  "  my  liege  men  hold,  hearken  to 

my  command. 
Meddlesome  Spring  is  seeking  again  to  enter  my  chosen 

land; 
When  last  she  stole  on  me  unawares  and  melted  my  jewels 

bright, 
I  swore — ^*not  agam  in  this  our  home  should  come  the 

mi«chievouR  sprite  ;** 
But  despite  my  firm  and  just  decree  she  would  fain  he 

working  here. 
So  I  order  you  all  to  drive  her  hence  at  the  point  of  the 

sword  and  spear ; 
What  care  I  for  her  bright  green  leaves,  her  buds  and 

flowers  so  gay  7 
Bfy  mantle  of  snow  and  my  icy  gems  are  lovelier  far  than 

they ; 
And  sweeter  far  is  the  rushing  wind,  with  its  whistle  keen 

and  sharp, 
Than  the  soAePt  note  that  rhe  can  draw  from  the  strings 

of  the  woodland  harp. 
Then  hang  ray  jewels  on  every  bough  and  bid  my  north 

winds  blow — 
And  lest  she  hide  in  the  bosom  of  earth,  go!  cover  it 

deep  with  snow ; 
I*ll  let  her  know  a  king  I  am— none  shall  dispute  my 

swny— 
ril  bind  her  fast  in  fetters  of  ice  and  sweep  her  flowers 


away 


»» 


Then  bowed  they  all  at  his  behest,  for  a  n 

was  he, 
And  each  one  swore,  before  his  glance,  the  n 

Spring  should  flee ; 
Old  Boreas  blew  his  rudest  blast  to  meet  th 

breeze, 
While  the  silent  Sleet,  as  the  rain-drops  fell,  ^ 

decked  the  trees. 
The  Snow  clouds  strove  to  rmk  the  sum  lest  Spi 

ride  on  his  ray. 
While  the  Hoar-firost  sealed  the  earth  likeaiti 

her  thence  away. 
And  over  the  earth  a  pall  was  cast— a  pall 

snow, 
Benesth  whose  folds  all  life  was  chilled  u 

pulse  beat  low. 
And  when  fi'om  his  home  on  the  wings  of  die 

Tee  King  forth  did  ride, 
He  saw  not  a  nook  in  all  his  land  where  he  fen 

could  hide: 
Every  ^hnib,  and  tree,  and  blisde  of  grass,  fl 

from  the  snowy  pall, 
Wn?  cased  in  a  silver  sheen  of  ice,  that  the  81 

on  all ; 
The  sun  was  hid'by  a  murky  cloud  that  hung 

ering  frown, 
While  the  air  was  filled  with  the  driving  mow 

like  floated  down. 
And  the  breast  of  earth  by  the  frost  was  raiiec 

it  heaved'  a  sigh 
For  the  genial  warmth  of  prisoned"  Spring  m 

King  rushed  by. 
"  Ha !  ha!''  he  shouted,  and  dashed  along,  "t 

the  life  for  me, 
The  beauties  of  Spring  what  are  they  Tpnyt 

ter's  boisterous  glee  t" 
And  then  in  his  joy  he  tossed"  the  snow  iii  a 

and  mounds 
And  rattled  the  ice  boughs,  fallhig  fast;  with  i 

crashing  sound. 
But  he  wearied' soon  of  his  stormy  sport,  aid: 

palace  of  snow ; 
"My  liege  men,**  he  said,  ''can  conquer  Spvli 

hold  all  above  and'below." 
For  awhile  fast  bound  in  an  icy  chain  the  di 

fairy  lay. 
But  she  kissed  the  cold  Ifaiks  till  one  by  OM  i 

them  all  away ; 
Yet  she  dared'not  then  put  on  her  robe  of  Viil 

ing  green. 
Or  wreath  her  brow  wfth  buds  and  flowen^  i 

the  night  air  keen. 
But  her  gentle  wites  each  day  she  plied  til!  Boi 

blew, 
And'the  snow  clouds  melted  before  her  sidle, 

one  withdrew. 
'Tis  thus  that  woman  gains  her  end— in  wmI 

her  strength. 
By  yielding  wins  her  way  to  power,  and  i«%i 

at  length ; 
Sweet  is  the  music  she  can  make,  if  wilh  le 

she  play 
And  chords  will  vibrate  in  his  heart,  wks  i 

open  sway ; 
The  chilling  frost  that  round  it  clings  bar  tmi 

melt. 
If  like  the  breath  of  early  Spring,  that  lefve, 

felt, 
Ofi  by  a  word,  a  smile,  a  look,  she  prompts  li 

deeds. 
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WkSi  rata  baugaHy  mbUm,  and  led— still  laacaes  that  he 

leadi. 
With  dmid  steps  the  &iry  moved,  till  lulled  in  tranquil 

RSt,  m 

Tbe  scnruits  ef  tke  frif  id  Kim^  forgot  his  tteni  beheet : 
The  silent  Sleet  first  owned  her  power,  first  let  his  ice- 

Am  paAy  fiva  tbe  frozen  earth  she  drew  its  snowy  pall ; 
The  Host  irnt  ceased  to  seal  its  breast,  the  Iruit  trees 

baat  ta  bloom, 
Wbiie  ilw  meek  ejped  violet  raised  its  head  and  breathed 

aiveeipeHiiBie. 
B«t  aki!  one  day,  in  bar  eaxnest  seal,  she  bade  Lor 

Zepbjrrs  blow, 
Ajui  ibeir  bdmy  breath  was  wafted  on  to  the  Ice  King*s 

home  of  sdov. 
"Hi,bir  be  cried  as  he  started  up,  *'I  felt  the  breath 

(A'  Sprittg 
The  kzv  Zephyrs  ian  my   bruw  and  birds   begin  to 

Tbes  be  called  fiv  a  storm  on  which  to  ride  and  swept 

o'er  tbe  itsnied  land, 
VhiJe  tbe Uosr  Frost  worked  and  Boreas  blew  once  more 

it  bie  command ; 
Hii  ice  dad  wuaon  ro^a  (nun  sleep  at  his  chariot's  rat- 

tiiof  fOfljid, 
They  wared  their  gleaming  swords  on  high  and  scattered 

their  darts  aioand, 
Tjiejr  uook  tbe  trees  in  tbeir  stormy  wrath,  and  the  bright- 

etl  blossoms  fell, 
Vitb  their  icjr  breath  each  velvet  bud  they  nipt  e'er  it 

coaid  swell, 
Tbe  Uoar  trott  lay  on  tbe  sprin^g  grass  and  scorched 

iu  leader  blade, 
Wbile  the  ibireiiug  mock-bird  hushed  its  note  of  the  dri- 
ves bJaat  atnud. 
Ah.'  ocMscims  'aeach  Death's  cold  hand,  our  hlightest 

jo*' decay, 

AAdljie  lbs  bursting  buds  of  Spring  are  blighted  in  a 

davi 

Vat  taa  wouaded  heart  can  better  bear  affliction's  stormy 

^^ioe  lingering  death  its  love  must  die  if  cold  iadiffer- 

oeebaght. 
Bit  Aoae!  ye  hearts  that  mourn  o*et  this,  uke  courage 

itwa  the  lay, 

Aad  Unit  like  ber  by  loving  wiles  to  melt  this  frost 

awaj. 

^bwltinvely  fiic^ht  with  the  sleet  and  snow,  the  dri- 

vng  hail  and  rain, 
She  bad  stilled  old  Boreas*  rudest  blast  aud  melted  his 

Kj  chain; 
^j^  heraaoay  smile  and  her  balmy  breath,  she  worked 

*ith  right  good  will 
iheii^  the  Uoar  lirosi  keen  in  the  silent  night  did  terrible 

Bischief  still, 
^"sadiMr  ateps  lay  blighled  bads,  withered  leaves  and 

dosrers, 
I'M  Abe  proudly  said  TU  never  yield  to  the  Ice  King's 

cruel  powers, 
«  ra  lye  me  away  to  his  frozen  courts  in  my  robe  of 

brightest  green, 
«d  ru  fiU  his  heart  with  such  tender  love,  he'll  woo  me 

lot  his  queen. 


be  Ice  King  sat  on  his  sea-gieen  throne  and  hia  war^ 

riors  'round  him  came, 
"^  ho  ?"  he  cried, "  so  the  fairy  Spring  has  entered 

Bj  domain, 


Did  I  not  bid  ye  ward  to  keep,  and  guard  against  each 

device, 
To  bind  ber  fast  in  the  bosom  of  earth  in  an  adamant  chain 

of  ice  T 
Ye  are  faithless  servants  one  and  all,  go!  meet  the  train 

once  more. 
While  I  myself,  both  night  and  day,  will  gnard  my  palace 

door." 
Then  all  day  long,  from  gate  to  gate,  he  wandered  up  and 

down. 
While  dark  and  vengeful  were  has  looks,  and  terrible  his 

frowui 
Like  muttering  thunder  deep  not  loud  his  sounding  mur- 
murs rolled. 
Through  his  ^acious  courts,  his  vacant  halls,  his  corri- 
dors lone  and  cold. 
He  swore,  in  an  iceberg,  atrang  and  clear,  he'd  prison  the 

meddlesome  lay. 
And  hind  her  fast  to  the  Northern  pole  beyond  the  ken  of 

day, 
Bui  now  a  soft,  slow  step  he  heard— perhaps  some  war* 

nor  bold 
With  news  that  his  subtle  fise  iay  dead,  pierced  by  an  ice 

dart  cold ; 
As  he  moved  through  the  fluted  columns  «f  ice  to  tbe 

massy  portals  wide 
He  little  dreamed  she  was  smiling  then  just  on  the  -other 

side ; 
Bat  he  knew  bar  not,  as  there  she  stood,  a  maiden  yonng 

and  fiiir. 
With  the  dewy  buds  of  the  pink  moss  rose  twined  in  her 

golden  hair«~- 
[n  her  tiny  hand  a  harp  she  bore,  and  the  masic  from  its 

strings 
Was  ihe  joyous  song  of  the  forest  bird  and  the  hum  of 

the  wild  bee's  wings. 
Like  ^porting  Cupids,  by  her  sidai  attendant  Zephyrs 

danced. 
While  the  rugged  King  forgot  his  wrath  and  stood  like 

one  entranced. 
Meekly  to  him  she  raised  her  eyes  of  the  deepest  violet 

blue, 
While  a  mantling  blush  stole  o'er  her  cheek  like  the  sun- 
set's rosy  hue. 
"  I  come,"  she  said,  "  from  a  distant  land,  whence  I  fled 

trom  a  mighty  tbe, 
A  retuge  1  seek  iu  your  icy  courts  and  palace  of  spark- 

liiig  snow." 
"Enter,  enter,"  the  monarch  said  *'for  a  beautiful  thing 

art  thou. 
With  ihy  robe  of  bright  and  living  green  and  the  flowers 

upon  thy  brow, 
It  well  may  be  our  foe's  the  same,  the  mischievous  fairy 

Spring, 
But  she's  e'en  more  wicked  than  I  deemed,  if  she  hurt 

such  a  lovely  thing* 
Nay,  shrink  not,  fair  oue,  from  my  touch,"  he  said  and 

kissed  her  brow, 
'*  You  have  asked  a  home  in  my  icy  courts.  ^A  home  and 

a  heart  hast  thou ;" 
Then  he  gazed  again  on  the  tiny  sprite,  'till  his  heart  be- 
gan to  glow. 
For  love  sprang  up  in  his  frozen  breast,  like  violeu  in  tha 

*    suow ; 
The  rosy  zephyrs  from  his  dress  unheeded  plucked  each 

gem, 
They  bore  his  sceptre  of  ice  away  and  spoiled  his  dia- 
dem. 
He  did  not  see  that  his  palace  walls  were  melting  fast 

away, 


Skdcheg  of  iki  Flush  Time$  ^  AlaUmm. 
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He  eonld  only  %mam  wiili  ptaMonatA  lov«  on  Uut  bright 

and  sparkUoi^  fay, 
Sha  oaatlcd  cloae  to  bis  icy  bnaat  'till  faia  froKen  beait 

did  melt, 
Wban  ha  ptaead  bar  fondly  on  hii  throna  and  at  bar  loot- 
stool  koalt, 
''Joy,  joy!"  she  rried,*'rve  triamphed  now.    Tha  Ice 

King  knecU  to  Spring?** 
Ba  aaid  not  a  word,  but  ha  bowed  him  low  to  tha  tiny  ra- 
diant thing. 
Ah!  euch  is  the  power  of  beauty  I  wean,  that  oft  round 

the  noblest  soul. 
She  weavaa  in  an  instant  a  gossaoiar  chain  that  giraahar 

nnboonded  control. 
And  often  where  Intellect  fiiils  to  subdue,  by  the  light  of 

her  glorious  smile, 
A  gknca  from  a  baaotiihl  woman  can  bend  the  prond 

heart  of  man  for  a  while. 
But  let  her  not  glory  too  mncb  in  th .  charm  which  over 

his  spirit  she  weaves. 
For  oft  to  her  sorrow  she  finds  it  as  frail  as  the  web  that  is 

hung  on  the  leaves. 
Cold,  cold  is  the  heart  that  never  has  felt  the  magical 

thrill  of  her  power, 
B«t  if  it  ia  only  the  eye  that  is  charmed  'twill  exhale  like 

the  dew  from  the  flower. 
For  the  bright  charm  of  Beauty  can  never  compare  with 

that  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
The  one  for  a  while  man's  foney  may  snare,  the  other  his 

spirit  shall  bind. 
Then  speak  not  to  ma  of  the  love  of  the  slave  that  Beauty 

alone  can  control 
Bat  give  ma  the  love  the  reason  may  own^the  love  of 

the  heart  and  the  soul. 
For  life  gives  us  here  no  foeling  so  pure,  so  free  from  all 

earthly  alloy 
As  a  woman's  food  fosth  in  the  tmth  of  such  love— 'tis 

truly  an  £den  of  joy. 
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JUSTIFICATION  AFTER  VERDICT. 

Tke  Fall  assizes  of  the  year  184 — ,  came 
on  in  the  East  Riding,  and  my  friend,  Paul 
Beechim,  found  himself  duly  indicted  before 
Judge  C,  for  an  assault  and  battery  com- 
mitted on  the  body  of  one  Philip  Cousins, 
in  the  peace  of  the  State  then  and  there 
being.  I  felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  case ;  the  aforesaid  Paul  being  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine,  and,  moreover,  the  case 
presenting  some  singular  and  mysterious  fea- 
tures. The  defendant  was  one  of  the  best- 
natured  and  most  peaceaUe  citizens  of  the 
county,  and,  until  recently,  before  this  ex 
parte  fighting,  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  the  assault  was  made.    The  assault 


was  €^  a  ferocious  character ;  no  one  knew 
the  cause  of  it;  though  every  one  knew, 
from  the  character  of  Beechim,  that  some 
extraordinary   provocation  had  been  giren 
him :  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what  it  was. 
I  was  no  better  informed  than  the  rest.  When 
Beechim  came  to  employ  me  in  the  case,  1 
tried  to  possess  myself  of  the  facts.    To  all 
inquiries  he  only  replied  that  he  had  acted 
as  he  had  done  for  good  and  sufficient  tea* 
sons — ^but  that  he  did  not  choose  to  say  more. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
defend  him  unless  he  would  place  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  and  assured  him  that 
whatever  he  communicated  should  be  held 
in  strict  professional  and  personal  confidence. 
But  nothing  I  could  say  produced  an  j  change 
in  his  determination.     I  was  about  abandon- 
ing his  case,  remarking  to  him  that  if  he  felt 
no  confidence  in  his  counsel,  or  not  enough 
to  induce  him  to  tell  him  the  facts,  he  might 
be  assured  that  it  was  no  less  his  interest 
than  my  wish,  that  he  should  go  where  he 
would  be  better  suited.    But  he  persisted 
that  it  was  from  no  want  of  confidence  in 
me  that  he  refused,  and  that  he  regarded  me 
with  the  same  feelings  of  friendship  he  had 
always  felt  for  me,  and  concluded  by  telline 
me  that  if  I  refused  to  take  his  case  be  should 
employ  no  other  lawyer,  but  would  let  the 
matter  proceed  without  defence.    I  t<^d  him 
I  did  not  see  any  hope  of  his  escaping  severe 
punishment  as  the  case  stood ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  expected  it,  but  that  he  hoped 
I  would,  if  it  were  possible,  prevent  hi-i 
being  sent  to  jail.    The  case  came  up  in  tb( 
regular  course  of  things  and  was  tried.    Tb^ 
facts  were  brought  out  plainly  enough.    Th^ 
assault  was  made  in  public,  on  the  square 
the  weapon  a  large  cane,  with  which  the  de 
fendant  had  given  Cousins  an  awfiil  beatinj 
gashing  his  head  and  causing  the  blood  j 
flow  very  freely  over  his  clothes.    The 
words  said  by  Beechim  in  the  course  of 
affair  were,  "  Now,  d — ^n  you,  how  do 
like  tkat  pine-apple  sop  P"  spoken  just  as 
was  le  aving  the  prostrate  Cousins.   Of 
on  such  testimony,  the  jury  found  the  de 
dant  guilty :  and  the  court  retained  Beec 
in  custody' until  some  leisure  was  given  i 
fix  the  punishment,  which,  by  the  stat 
the  court  was  bound  to  impose. 
Judge  C.  was  something  of  a  martine 
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^  fine.  He  was  a  pretty  good  disciplina- 
in  and  kept  the  police  business  of  the  court 
I  cood  order.  There  had  been  of  late  many 
iiohtioDS  of  the  law  and  a  growing  disposi- 
^tns  felt  by  the  people  and  the  courts  to 
p0k  down  these  excesses  ;  but  Beech im  was 
iDMoltfi  and  withal,  so  kind-hearted  and 
HDtlemanly  a  fellow,  that  a  great  deal  of 
lynpithy  was  felt  for  him,  and  a  general 
tJMi  ikit  be  mi^t  in  some  way  get  out  of 

AisoDg  the  peculiarities  of  Judge  C,  was 

■I  itchmg  curiosity.     He  was  always  peep- 

1H  under  the  curtain  of  a  case  to  see  if  he 

mU  not  find  something  behind ;  and  felt 

■Bl  ifittie  disappointed  and  vexed  when  the 

-^Huntioii  stopped  sh(»rt  of  bringing  out 

^tk&diand  incidents,  the  relations  of 

Ae  puties  tod  the  like. 

He  hd  been  struck  with  the  expression 

by  Beechim—"  pine-apple  sop,"  and 

evidently  uneasy  in  mind  in  his  present 

of  inabUity  to  unravel  it.    The  first 

in  the  cause  he  was  next  trying  gave 

Vb u opportunity  of  calling  me  to  him:  I 

AM  of  course:  Said  he,   '' fi — ,  what  did 

^that&lknrmean  by  *  pine-apple  sop?' *'    I 

"tpid  Ma  there  was  a  mystery  about  it  which 

'cnddnotexplain.    "A  mystery,  ha  I  Well, 

■w,  bcre,  B — f   in    confidence — just    tell 

■tjitihin't  go  any  farther— of  course,  you 

^■»  jnitgive  me  item  of  it."     I  told  him 

*  *iily  wu  ignorant  of  it — as  was  every 

■Mebe;  but  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  some- 

"^^  that  would  place  my  client's  conduct 

>m  a  better  light,  though  he  obstinately  re- 

to  tell  it  to  me.    The  judge  then  as- 

Ae  I  had  better  see  my  client,  and  get 

te  itate  it  to  the  court ;  that  he  would 

'^iDpn^r  weight  to  it  in  fixing  the  pun- 

vaHeiH,biit  that,  as  the  case  stood,  he  should 

"Itfe  to  make  an  example  of  him.     I  took 

^IWuide,  and  told  him  what  the  judge  had 

^''■■iiBd  added  my  own  counsel  to  his  Hon- 

^^^  but  with  no  effect.    He  still  mildly  but 

-'MhUj  refused  to  make  any  explanation. 

if^"kagood  deal  vexed  at  this,  as  it  seemed 

^**0f  most  unreasonable  conduct.    Revol- 

'^  the  thing  in  my  mind,  I  got  more  and 

^OR  bothered  the  more  I  thought  about  it. 

<  began  to  look  at  the  circumstances  more 

^ttiowly :  that  it  was  no  sham  or  trick  was 

^  erident ;— nno  man  would  have  taken 


such  a  beating  for  fun :  that  the  provocation 
did  not  touch  any  domestic  relations  which 
the  defendant  might  have  desired  to  keep 
from  being  exposed,  was  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  my  client  had  no  relatives  in  the 
country,  and  the  only  girl  he  ever  went  to 
see  was  Cousins's  sister.     There  were  two 
facts  I  made  sure  of:  the  first,  that  this  meet- 
ing was  immediately  after  Cousins's  return 
from  New  Orleans,  which  occurred  a  few 
days  afler  Beechira  himself  had  arrived  from 
that  city;  the  second,  that  Cousins  had  kept 
out  of  the  way  and  had  received  a  note  shortly 
before  court  from  Beechim.     I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  quarrel  originated  in  something 
that  had  occurred  between  the  parties  in 
New  Orleans.      I  happened  to  know,  too, 
that  Samuel  Roberts,  Esq.,  one  of  the  'cutest 
chaps  we  had  about  town,  and  *  up  to  trap' 
in  whatever  was  stirring  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time 
these  young  gentlemen  were  there ;  and  I 
determined  to  get  the  facts  out  of  him  if  I 
could.     Shortly  after  breakfast,  on  the  next 
day  afler  the  verdict,— the  judgment  still  de- 
layed, partly  by  my  request  and  partly  by 
the  judge's  curiosity  being  yet  unappeased— 
I  sallied  out  with  a  package  in  my  hand  as 
if  going  to  the  post  office.     Sam  was  on  the 
street.     I  knew  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
concealed  by  him,  the  only  way  to  get  at  it 
was  by  a  coup  d  *etaf.     So  half-passing  him, 
I  turned  suddenly  on  him,  and,  putting  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  him  in  the 
eye,  broke  into  a  laugh  saying,  "  Well,  Sam, 
that  quarrel  between  Beechim  and  Cousins 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the — ^thing  it  grew  out 
of— didn't  it  beat  anything  you  ever  heard 
of? — Wasn't  it  the  queerest  affair  that  ever 
happened  ?     I  am  defending  Beechim,  and, 
would  you  believe  it  ? — he  never  told  me  up 
to  last  night  what  was  the  cause  of  the  fight  ? 
Don't  the  whole  thing  look  curious  ?"     I  said 
this  very  flippantly,  and  with  a  knowing  air, 
as  if  I  knew  all  about  it.     Sam's  eyes  twin- 
kled as  he  answered,  **  Well,  B — ,  isn't  it 
the  blamedest  piece  of  business  you  ever 
heard  of?"     ••  Yes,"  said  I,  *•  it  is ;  and  we 
must  get  Paul  out  of  this  scrape— the  judge 
is  viperish,  and,  if  we  don't  do  something, 
six  months  in  jail  is  the  very  lowest  time  we 
can  get  Paul  off  with.     Now,  Sam,  just  step 
here — tell  me  the  particulars  of  the  matter 
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in  New  Orleans  as  you  understand  them ;  for 
you  know  any  discrepancy  between  Paul's 
statement  and  yours  might  hurt  things  migh- 
tily, and  I  want  to  know  exactly  how  the 
case  stands.''  "  No,"  said  Sam,  "  I  can't  do 
it.  I  promised  Paul,  on  honor,  that  I  wouldn't 
mention  it  to  a  soul,  and  I  won't  do  it  unless 
I  am  compelled.  So,  you  needn't  ask  me 
unless  you  bring  a  note  from  Paul  relieving 
me  from  the  pledge."  I  saw  he  was  deter- 
mined, and  it  was  useless  to  press  the  point. 
I  had  a  vague  idea  that  a  woman  was  mixed 
up  in  the  matter,  and  was  afraid  of  some  ex- 
posure of  that  sort ;  so  I  led  out  blind  to  find 
out,  "  Well,  well,  Sam,  if  you  stand  on  points 
of  honor,  of  course  that  ends  it ; — ^but  just 
explain  this  thing-^how  did  ihe  girl  behave 
under  the  circumstances  ? — ^jrou  know  it  was 
calculated  to  be  a  little  trying,  and  the  thing 
being  so  sudden  and  the  parties  being  stran- 
gers, too,^you  understand  ?"  and  I  looked 
several  volumes,  and  searched  narrowly  for 
some  answer.  Sam  merely  replied,  "  Why, 
BB  to  the  girl  opposite,  if  you  mean  her,  she 
behaved  very  well.  She  laughed  a  little  at 
first,  but  when  Paul  showed  how  it  hurt  him, 
she  seemed  to  feel  for  him,  and  let  the 
rest  take  all  the  laugh."  I  felt  better  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation,  and  determined 
QD  my  course. 

The  judge,  in  the  mean  time,  was  on  thorns 
of  anxiety.  He  had  been  conversing  with 
the  clerk,  and  sheriff,  and  State's  Attorney, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  they  only  inflamed  his 
curiosity  the  more :  the  mystery  seemed  in- 
scrutable. He  came  to  my  room  twice  that 
night—but  I  was  out — to  see  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. Early  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  taking 
a  comfortable  snooze,  his  Honor  came  into 
my  room  and  woke  me  up.  "  Get  up,  B*— , 
get  up— -why  do  you  sleep  so  late  in  the 
morning?— its  a  bad  habit."  (The  judge 
was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  until  a  late 
breakfast)  I  got  up,  and  before  I  could  get 
on  my  pantaloons,  he  opened  the  conversa- 
tion. "  B.,"  said  he,  « this  thing  about  young 
Beechim  distresses  me  a  great  deal.  I  feel 
really  concerned  about  his  case  ;  and  if  you 
will  tell  me  now  how  that  difficulty  origina- 
ted I—- 1— I— shall  feel  better  about  it.  My 
mind  would— yes,  my  mind  would  be  re- 
lieved. Of  course,  B.,  you  know  all  about 
the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  to  the 


interest  of  your  client  to  reveal  the  whole 
aflair — de-ci-ded-ly  his   interest.    What  is 
it?"      I  told  him  I   really   did  not  know, 
and  could  not  find  out  as  yet ;  but  I  thought 
I  had  got  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  and,  if  he 
Would  aid  me,  it  could  all  be  brought  to  light : 
I  was  convinced,  that  if  it  did  come  out,  it 
would   make    decidedly  for  the  benefit  of 
Paul,  whom  I  know  to  be  incapable  of  mt- 
king  a  wanton  assault  upon  any  one,  especi- 
ally upon  Cousins.     The  judge  told  me  1 
might  rely  on  him,  and  he  would  see  if  any 
one  dared  to  hold  back  any  thing  which  it 
was  proper  to  bring  out.    He  was  so  com- 
municative as  to  assure  me  that,  generally 
speaking,  he  was  a  man  of  but  little  curiosity ; 
indeed,  he  sometimes  reproached  himself, 
and^  his  wife  often  reproached  him,  for  not 
knowing  things ; — ^that  is,  he  said,  he  meant 
by  "  not  knowing  things"-— personal  matters, 
gossip,  and  so  forth, — and  that  he  never  got 
anything  but  what  was  played  like  a  trapball 
all  over  town ;  but,  in  this  case,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  speculation,  he  confessed  he  du^ 
feel  desirous  of  unravelling  the  riddle :  in 
fact,  it  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  he  couldn't  rest 
last  night ;  he  even  dreamed  of  a  fellow  fun- 
neling  him  and  pouring  down  his  throat  a 
bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine,   and  asking 
him,  as  he  left  him  gagged,  how  ^  liked 
^*ihat  pine-apple  sop."      His  Honor  then 
went  into  many  ingenious  theories  and  sur- 
mises in  elucidation  of  the  mystery :  but  1 
felt  assured  that  his  explication  was  more 
fanciful  than  true. 

Finding  a  great  indisposition  still,  to  re- 
veal anything,  on  the  part  of  Beechim,  and 
fearing  that,  if  he  were  present,  he  wovdd 
interpose  objections  to  the  presentation  oi 
the  proof  as  to  the  provocation,  I  arranged 
it  so  that  the  sheriff*  should  detain  Paul  from 
the  courthouse  until  I  could  get  the  testi- 
mony in. 

In  order  to  a  more  perfect  understanding 
of  the  matter,  I  had  as  well  state  here  that 
Beechim  was  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
some  two  or  three  years  before  "  located" 
in  the  county,  and  was  doing  a  general  land- 
agency  and  collecting  business,  surveying 
lands,  &c.,  having  before  been  engaged  as 
principal  in  an  academy.  He  had  graduated 
at  the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and 
cherished  sentiments  of  great  reverence  ioi 
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his  venerable  alma  maters  which  showed  a 
reij  LVelj  condition  of  the  moral  sensibili- 
ties. He  thought  very  highly  of  the  res- 
pectable society  of  that  somewhat  secluded 
Tillage,  and  conceived  a  magnified  idea  of 
the  borgh  as  a  most  populous,  wealthy  and 
flourishiog  metropolis.  I  verily  believe  he 
considered  Enoxville  at  once  the  Athens 
and  Paris  of  America,  abounding  in  all  the 
refinements  and  shining  with  the  polish  of  a 
rare  and  exquisite  civilization — ^the  seat  of 
learning,  the  home  of  luxury,  and  the  mart 
of  commerce.  Letters,  and  arts,  and  great 
men,  and  refined  modes,  and  cultivated 
manners,  and  women  of  a  type  that  they 
never  before  had  heen  moulded  into,  there 
abounded,  in  his  partial  fancy  prodigal  of 
such  generous  appreciation.  The  magnifi- 
cent self-delusion  of  dear  old  Captain  Jack- 
son, immortalized  hy  Elia,  scarcely  equalled 
the  hallucination  of  Paul  gtunui  the  sights 
and  scenes,  the  little  short  of  celestial  glory 
of  and  about  the  city  of  Knoxville,  as  he 
irould  persist  in  calling  that  out-of-the-way, 
not-to-be-gotten-to,  Sleepy-Hollow  town,  fifty 
miles  from  the  Virginia  line  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  any  where  else.  I  speak  of  it  in 
pre-railroad  times.  Paul  had  been  assiduous 
in  the  cultivation  of  manners.  His  model 
vas,  of  course,  that  he  found  at  Knoxville. 
He  had  a  grezi  penchant  for  fashionable  life, 
and  fashionable  life  was  the  life  of  the  Co- 
ynes, the  upper-tens,  of  Knoxville.  Rus- 
ticity and  vulgarity  were  abominations  to 
him.  To  go  back  to  Knoxville  and  get  to 
the  tip  of  the  ton  there,  was  the  extreme 
top-notch  of  Paul's  ambition.  Apart  from 
this  high-church  KnoxviUism,  Paul  was  an 
ezcelleot  fellow,  somewhat  vain,  sensitive  to 
a  fanlt,  and  thin-skinned ;  something  pre- 
tentious as  to  fashion,  style  and  manners  ; 
indeed,  the  girls  had  got  to  regard  him  as  a 
sort  of  village  Beau  Brummell,  "  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form'*— a  charac- 
ter on  which  he  plumed  himself  not  a  little, 
^i  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  he  did  not  bear  his 
Mushing  honors  as  meekly  as  could  have 
^en  hoped  for  mider  the  circumstances. 
He  had  written  hack  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  (as  Mr.  Macawber  hath  it,)  in  Knox- 
ville. that  he  was  growing  more  reconciled  to 
^u  fate:  his  mind  was  calmer,  he  said, 
though  his  exile  had,  at  first,  gone  very  hard 


with  him ;  but  the  manners  of  the  native* 
were  evidently,  he  was  pleased  to  think, 
under  his  missionary  labor,  improving,  and 
he  must  say  for  these  natives,  that  they  had 
evinced  docility-^which  gave  him  hopes  of 
further  civilization. 

That  there  could  be  anything  beyond  the 
pitch  of  refinement  to  which  Knoxville  had 
gone,  Paul  could  not  believe  on  less  than  ocu- 
lar evidence. 

I  got  out  a  subpoena  and  sent  the  sheriff 
after  Roberts  with  orders  from  the  judge  for 
his  immediate  attendance.  The  court  was 
in  session,  and  I  proposed  taking  up  this  mat- 
ter of  Beechim's  before  the  usual  business 
of  the  day  was  gone  into. 

Samuel  came  into  the  court  somewhat  dis- 
composed, but  on  observing  that  Beechim 
was  not  present,  became  reassured.  His 
Honor  drew  from  his  pouch  a  fresh  quid  of 
tobacco,  deposited  it  in  his  right  cheek,  wiped 
his  month  neatly  with  his  handkerchief, 
seated  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair, 
cleared  his  throat,  blew  his  nose,  and  spread 
out  his  countenance  into  a  pleasant  and  en- 
couraging "skew,"  and  directed  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  witness— commencing  at  the 
beginning  and  telling  the  witness  to  take  hia 
time. 

Roberts  took  the  stand.  He  testified  to 
this  effect :  indeed,  this  is  nearly  a  literal 
transcript  of  my  notes,  taken  at  the  time. 
'*  Witness  knows  the  parties— has  knoyrn 
them  for  three  years — is  Intimately  ac« 
quainted  with  Beechim,  being  a  Tennesseean 
and  having  been  at  one  time  at  Knoxville-— 
knows  that  Beechim  and  Cousins  were  oa 
good  terms ;  indeed,  quite  friendly  until  May 
last.  In  company  with  witness  they  went 
together  to  New  Orleans ;  went  by  way  of 
Jackson  and  the  Mississippi  river;  arrived 
there  the  13th  of  the  month— conversed  to- 
gether a  good  deal— conversationof  sfriendly 
character-— quite  sociable;  Beechim  talked 
a  great  deal  of  Knoxville,  the  girls,  fashions 
and  society :  Cousins  listened  attentively  i 
knmB9  the  parties  must  have  been  friendly. 
Arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  18th  about 
10  A.  M.,  Monday ;  intended  to  remain  until 
Thursday ;  no  boat  going  up  until  Tuesday 
night.  Took  lodgings  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.. 
Heard  a  conversation  going  on  between  th* 
I  two— subject,  the  mode :  Cousins  had  been 
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in  the  city  and  the  hotel,  frequently,  so  he  I  Spoke   the    word**    pretty    loud — ^heard  at 
said— knew    the   rules   and   the   etiquette  :  ;?(:»medistnntn — rrreat  sensation — immoderate 


Beechim  had  been  at  the  best  hotels  in  Knox- 
ville,  knew  ikeir  rules,  but  had  been  from 
Knoxville  a  good  while,  therefore  was  rusty — 
was  not  certain  but  that  he  might  make  some 
awkward  blunder— might  be  fatal  to  his  char- 
acter; Cousins  offered  to  act  as  cicerone — 
said  B.  might  rely  on  him,  'to  put  him 
through ;'  told  him  to  take  item  from  him— 
Beechim  thanked  him  kindly.  At  three  the 
gong  rang  for  dinner— parties  were  in  the 
gentlemen's  sitting  room.  B.  started — 
thought  at  first  that  the  steam  engine  that 
worked  the  cooking  stove  in  the  kitchen  had 
burst  its  boiler.  C.  told  him  it  was  the  gong : 
B.  asked  him  if  it  were  not  a  new  thing— long 
as  he  had  been  in  Knoxville  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing— asked  G.  if  he  could  believe 
it.  Went  to  dinner — bill  of  fare  was  handed ; 
B.  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  Kncisier 
to  translate  the  French  dishes — said  there 
was  in  Knoxville ;  got  along  pretty  well  until 
just  as  B.  had  taken  a  piece  of  pine-apple  on 
his  plate,  the  waiter  came  along  and  put  a 
green-colored  bowl  before  every  guest's 
plate  with  water  and  a  small  slice  of  lemon 
in  it.  Beechim  asked  Cousins  what  thai 
was.  C.  replied,  *  Sop  for  the  pine-apple.' 
B.  said  he  thought  so.  Beechim  took  the 
bowl  and  put  it  in  his  plate,  and  then  put  the 
pine-apple  in  the  bowl,  and  commenced  cut- 
ting up  the  apple,  and  stirred  it  around  in 
the  fluid  with  his  fork,  and  ate  it,  piece  afler 


laughter — vr.jTion    r^crvo-minq: — men    cailiag 
for  wine — tin;   Trench  consul's  clerk  dnak  \ 
to  the  £nglii>h  consul's  clerk,  '  Ze  shentle-  > 
man  from  ze  interiore,  may  he  leeve  to  a  f 


■ 


green  ole  aige,' — drank  with  all  the  bonorii 
Beechim  seeing  the  fuss,  turned  to  an  oU 
man  next  him  and  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter— any  news  of  an  exciting  cbaracterl 
The  old  man,  a  cotton  broker — an  Engliik* 
man — ^replied  that  he,  B.,  '  had  been  maki^ 
an  ass  of  himself— he  had  been  eating  txd 
of  the  finger-bowl.'  B's  face  grew  as  red  m 
a  beet — then  pale;  he  jumped  back— tried  to 
creep  out  by  bending  his  head  down  bekv 
the  chairs — rushed  on  and  knocked  over  tai 
waiter  with  the  coffee— spilt  it  on  a  TOim 
lady — staggered  back  and  fell  against  a 
Frenchman— tore  his  ruffles — ^knocked  hiBi, 
head  striking  head,  over  against  an  Iriih" 
man — quarrel — ^two  duels  next  morning-^: 
Frenchman  killed.  Gen.  Sacr6  Frogleggi^nM, 
and  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  gentlema 
of  retiring  habits  ;  encored:  wine  all  aroadi  : 
the  board — uproarious  doings :  Tom  Pladdi 
called  on  to  rehearse  the  scene— done  y 
plause  terrific :  Beechim  got  out-^aqot 
where  his  hat  was— ran  bare-headed  to  tki 
bar  (?)— called  for  his  bill—never  got  Ui 
clothes — ^ran  to  the  steamboat — shut  himadf 
up  in  the  state  room  for  two  days ; — thing  out 
in  the  Picayune  next  morning — ^no  namei 
given.  B.  came  home — saw  Cousins  wheaii 
piece.  B.  kept  his  eyes  on  the  bowl— ^id ;  came  up— -licked  him  within  an  inch  of  hiiEb 
not  observe  what  was  passing  about  him.  <  with  a  hickory  stick.  Witness  further  saidi 
Many  persons   at  table— five    hundred    at  not." 


least— ladies,  dandies,  foreigners,  mous- 
tached  fellows ; — ^began  to  be  an  uproar  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  ;  every  body  got 
to  looking  down  at  Beechim — eye-glasses  put 
up— a  double-barrelled  spy-glass  (as  witness 


"  Yes,"  said  the  judge,  '*  and  served  koi 
right.  Justification  complete !  So  enter  % 
clerk."  f 

During  the  delivery  of  this  testimony,  jn  *z 
may  be  sure  that  the  crowd  were  not  vciy 


supposed)  levelled  at  him  by  a  man  at  the ;  serious ;  but  knowing  how  sensitive  BeecUa 
head  of  the  table,  who  stood  up  to  draw  a  was  on  the  subject,  I  was  congratulating  Wj* 
bead  on  him — loud  laughing — women  put-  self  that  he  was  not  present.  Turning  fitn 
ting  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins,  (witness  is  the  witness  as  he  finished,  I  was  pained  is 
not  certain  which,)  to  their  mouths.  B.  got  see  Beechim — he  had  come  in  after  thetrid 
through  with  the  pine-apple.  Cousins  had  began,— poor  Paul !  sitting  on  the  bench 
been  laughing  with  the  rest— composed  him-  weeping  piteously.  I  tried  to  console  him^ 
self  now,  and  asked  B.  ''how  he  liked  the  I  told  him  not  to  mind  it-*it  was  a  mere  ^ 
pine-apple  ?'  B.  answered  in  these  words  :  atei/e ;  but  he  only  squeezed  my  hand.  vA 
*  J  think  the  pine-apple  very  good,  but  don't  brokenly  said,  *'  B.,  thank  you ;  yon  arenr 
you  think  the  sauce  is  rather  insipid?' — friend:  I  shall  never  forget  you :  yon  meant 
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toT  the  best : — ^you  have  saved  my  body, 
It  jou  have  ruined  my  character.  Good- 
ie, I  leave  this  morning.  Roberts  will 
Kie  jour  fee.  fiut,  B.,  as  a  friend— one 
i|ue&t;  if — you— can— help— it— don't — let 
is-^thing^— get^— back — to— Knoxville.' ' 

"  Et  dmleet  wtaritmt  remiuiteitur  Argoa." 

Accordingly  Paul  leA — for  good  and  all. 
hat  became  of  him  I  don't  know.  I  did 
ar  of  one  Paul  Beechim  in  California ;  but 
lether  the  same  one  or  cot,  I  can't  say. 
»  was  named  in  the  papers  as  a  manager 
the  first  San  Francisco  ball  of  22nd  Feb- 
■17.  1849. 

His  Honor  made  a  solemn  and  affecting 
•ige  to  the  audience,  generally,  com- 
ending  the  moderation  of  young  Beechim. 
Bee,"  said  his  Honor,  "  the  way  that  this 
ing  works.  Most  men  would  have  seized 
eir  gun,  or  bowie,  on  such  terrible  aggra- 
ition,  and  taken  the  life  of  the  culprit ;  but 
BS  young  gentleman  has  set  an  example 
hich  older  heads  might  well  copy :  he  has 
ntented  himself  with  taking  a  club  and 
(Ting  him  a  good,  sound,  constitutional, 
jnaerrative  licking;  and  you  see,  gentle- 
len.  the  milder  remedy  has  answered  every 
Dod  purpose  !  The  Court  adjourns  for  re- 
vsfament." 


AN   AFFAIR   OF   HONOR. 

la  the  pleasant  village  of  Patton's-Hill,  in 
he  Fhuk  Tiwus^  there  were  several  resorts  for 
ha  refreshment  of  the  weary  traveller,  and 
'or  the  allaying  of  the  chronic  thirst  of  more 
Itta  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and 
lie  country  adjacent.  They  are  closed  now, 
M  are  the  gaping  portals  of  those  who  were 
wont  in  the  wild  days,  to  "indulge"  in  ex- 
ciliiig  beverages.  A  staid,  quiet,  moral 
■id  btelligent  community  have  supplied 
Uie  place  of  many  of  the  early  settlers 
•*  who  left  their  country  for  their  country's 
pod;"  and  churches,  school-houses  and 
Lodges  now  are  prominent  where  the  ''  dog- 
piy"  made  wild  work  with  "  the  peace  and 
fignity  of  the  State,"  and  the  respectability 
ind  decency  of  particular  individuals. 

In  the  old  times  there  came  into  the  vil- 
igeof  a  Saturday  evening,  a  company  more 
xoouscuous  than  select,  who  gathered,  like 
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bees  at  the  mouth  of  a  hive,  around  the  doors 
of  the  grocery.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  scene  occurred,  which  I  think  worthy  of 
commemoration :  and  it  may  be  relied  upon 
as  authentic,  in  the  main,  as  it  came  regu- 
larly before  the  Court  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  trial  in  a  State  case. 

Jonas  Sykes  was  a  very  valiant  man  when 
in  liquor.  But  Jonas,  like  a  good  many  other 
valiant  men,  was  more  valiant  in  peace  than 
in  war.  He  was  a  very  Samson  in  fight*- 
but,  like  Samson,  he  liked  to  do  battle  with 
that  description  of  weapon  which  so  scattered 
the  Philistine  hosts — ihat  jaw-bone— one  of 
which  Nature  had  furnished  Jones  with. 
Jones  was  prodigal  in  the  jaw- work  and  wind- 
work  of  a  fight,  and  he  could  outswear  ''our 
army  in  Flanders."  He  had  method  in  his 
madness,  too,  as  he  showed  in  selecting  his 
enemies.  He  always  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  how  much  a  man  would  stand  before 
he  commenced  *'  abusing"  him,  and  his  wrath 
grew  the  fiercer  according  as  the  patience  of 
his  enemy  grew  greater,  and  he  was  more 
fierce — like  a  bull-dog  chained — as  he  was 
the  more  held  off. 

Jonas  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  quiet, 
demure  fellow  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Moo- 
ney,  •  and  lavished  upon  that  gentleman's 
liver,  soul  and  eyes  many  expressions  much 
more  fervid  than  polite  or  kind.  Sam  stood 
it  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  like  a  terra- 
pin with  coals  on  his  back,  even  his  sluggish 
spirit  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  began 
to  retort  on  Jonas  some  of  the  inverted  com- 
pliments with  which  Jonas  had  besprinkled 
him.  Whereupon  Jonas  felt  his  chivalry  so 
moved  thereat,  that  he  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat. 

Now,  Jonas,  as  most  bullies  did  at  that 
time,  went  armed.  Samuel  had  no  weepins^ 
as  he  called  those  dangerous  implements, 
and  gave  that  fact  as  an  apology  for  not  ac- 
cepting Jonas's  kind  invitation.  But  Jonas 
would  not  "  hear  to"  any  such  paltry  excuse ; 
he  denounced  Sam.  for  a  white-livered  pol- 
troon who  would  insult  a  gentleman  (thereby 
meaning  himself,)  and  then  refuse  him  sat- 
isfaction, and  swore  he  would  post  him  up 
all  over  town ;  regretting  that  he  did  not  have 
the  chance  of  blowing  a  hole  through  his 
carcass  with  his  *'  Derringer"  that  "  a  bull- 
bat  could  fly  through  without  tetching  airy 
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wing,"  and  giving  him  his  solemn  word  of 
honor  that  if  he,  (Sara.)  would  only  fight 
him,  (Jonas,)  he,  (Jonas,)  wouldn't  hit  him, 
(Sam,)  an  inch  above  his  hip-bone — which 
certainly  was  encouraging. 

Sam  still  protested  he  was  weaponless. 
''  Well,"  said  Jonas,  ''  you  shan't  have  that 
excuse  any  longer.  I've  got  two  as  good 
pistols  as  ever  was  bought  at  Orleena,  and 
you  may  have  choice."  And  pulling  one 
out  of  either  side  pocket,  he  produced  two 
pistols  very  much  alike,  and,  advancing  to 
Sam,  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  shuffled 
them  from  hand  to  hand  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  held  them  forward — one  rather  in 
advance  of  the  other — towards  Sam,  telling 
him  to  take  which  he  chose.  Sam  took  the 
one  nearest  to  him,  and  Jonas  called  out  to 
Bob  Dobbs,  who  stood  by,  '<  to  put  them 
through  in  a  fair  duel,"  and  called  the  crowd 
to  witness  "  that  he  done  it  to  the  — —  ras- 
cal accordin'  to  law."  Bob  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  honorable  position  assigned  him  ; 
commanded  order;  made  the  crowd  stand 
back; — ^measured  off  the  ground — ten 
paces— and  stationed  the  combatants  side- 
wise  in  duelling  position.  Bob  then  armed 
himself  with  a  scythe  blade,  and  flourishing 
it  in  the  air,  swore  death  and  destruction  to 
all  who  should  interfere  by  word,  look  or 
aign. 

Bob  took  bis  position  at  a  right  angle  be- 
tween two,  and  gave  out  in  a  loud  and  sono- 
rous v(Mce  the  programme  of  proceedings. 
*'  Gentlemen,"  said  be,  "  the  rules  are  as 
follows :  the  parties  are  to  be  asked — *  Gren- 
tlemen  are  you  ready' — answering  Yes,  I, 
as  mutual  second,  will  then  pronounce  the 
words  slowly,  •  Fire :  one — two— three  ;'  the 
parties  to  fire  as  they  choose  between  the 
words  Fire  and  iluree,  and  if  either  fires  be- 
fore or  after  the  time,  I  shall  proceed  to  put 
him  to  death  without  quarter,  bail  or  main 
prize."  Micajah  F.,  a  lawyer  present,  sug- 
gested, **  or  benefit  of  clergy."  "  Yes," 
said  Bob,  *'  or  the  benefit  of  a  clergyman." 

Bob  then  proceeded  to  give  the  words  out. 
At  the  word  two  Jonas's  pistol  snapped,  but 
Sam's  went  ofi*,  the  ball  striking  a  button  on 
Jonas's  drawers  and  cutting  ofi*  a  little  of  the 
skin.  Jonas  fell — ^his  legs  flying  up  in  the 
air,  and  shouting,  **  Murder !  Murder !  he's 
knocked  ofi*  all  the  lower  part  of  my  abdo- 


men. Send  for  a  doctor!  quick!  i 
Oh  !  Lordy  !  oh  !  Lordy !  Vm  a  dead 
the  other  fellow  got  the — ^vntmg— pi 
(And  so  he  had ;  for  on  examining  J 
pistol,  it  was  found  to  have  had  no  1 
it.  Jonas,  by  mistake  in  shuffling,  ] 
given  the  loaded  one  to  Sam  andkc 
empty  one  himself.) 

The  testimony  in  the  case  was  relate 
such  comic  humor  by  one  of  the  witi 
that  the  jury  were  thrown  into  convi 
of  laughter ;  and  the  case  being  sub 
without  argument,  the  verdict  was  a  i 
one  cent  only  against  the  combatants. 

Jonas  immediately  retired  from  the 
ing  business  after  that  time,  and  as  sc 
he  could  get  his  afiairs  wound  up,  like 
star  of  Umpire,"  "  westward  took  his 
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IT  H.  H.  CLEME1VT8. 

"  Ynyi  vfrrlr  3m  Jf«Ml  H. ' 

A  aew-boro  nhni  of  the  iky. 
Swims  down  the  brotd  iniiwtinity-* 
To  mui  it  wu  tfierttdfauit  wign, 
Th«t  the  new  adveaC  did  define, 
O'eijoyed,  the  wier  hwb  came  •»  set 
The  mystery  ef  fhd  mimtry, 
Whicb  said  toewiii^f  Ajectsdooei 
ADei^awidbtfayMM. 

By  Angel  Kps  Ue  birth  mm  told— 
This  Lamb  of  God,  io  bsoMii  IbM— 
An  Angers  power  to  him  was  giveSt 
To  piore  his  heritage  m  heaves. 
He  walked  the  waves  wbaa  atonai 
The  laboring  ocean's  heanag  brtsil^ 
The  blushing  water,  turned  to  wins ; 
Made  iron  float  the  loamy  biiaa* 

These  things  were  toM  at  Jeribho, 
There  two  blind  men  were  paciag  ikw  i 
When  all  at  once  a  cry  was  heand 
The  mass  was  like  saoeeaBStimd; 
The  hraxen  gate  flnog  open  wide. 
And  poured  the  crowd,  a  li?hig  tide  i 
Bot  not  a  Taeant  spot  was  seen. 
For  Io!  it  was  the  NaBarena. 

Above  all  tones  that  rent  tha  sir. 
The  blind  man's  was  the  lastier  then  | 
His  faith  new  fervor  gave  bis  toagne 
And  clearer  still  his  accents  rang : 
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Thmy  add,  **  He  calls  iovitiBglj." 
Bbc  still  he  cried  incitingly ; 
"  Unseal  these  sightless  orbs  for  me 
That  I  thj  wondrous  deeds  msy  see.** 

Tkt  poor  blind  maa  who  conld  not  see, 
Is  BOW  their  curiositj ; 
All  ejes  apon  bis  fono  were  bent ; 
All  bands  assistance  freely  lent — 
All  ears  were  listeaing  for  the  word 
Pradaatiaed  by  onr  tearful  Lord. 
•*  Go  forth,'*  he  says,  ^  thy  trust  divine 
Hath  made  the  light  of  glory  thine.*' 

New  jojra  of  light  were  then  revealed— 
New  fonats  of  beauty  wan  annealed ; 
The  day-spring  up  on  high  arose 
New  forms  of  being  to  disclose. 
The  blind  man  from  the  gate  had  gone— 
The  lustre  of  hia  fiuth  still  shone ; 
But  tardy-pinioiMd  are  the  hours 
That  show  such  ferveacy  is  ours. 

Oh,  Faith,  the  sunlight  of  the  soul! 
Thy  mys  about  our  being  roll ; 
May  thy  ezploriag  eye  still  find 
Exempcion  for  the  seeing  blind. 
For  all  abroad,  through  every  bound, 
Lika  water  when  the  world  waa  drowned. 
Hath  bean  diffuaed  by  tongue  and  pea— 
The  story  of  the  aightlesa  men. 


CH  AND  INK  SKETCHES  IN  TOWN. 


rum  APPBOAca  or  spmiwa. 


Ai  the  beautiful  spring  time  comes  on 
pin,  with  its  skies  of  deepest  azure,  sing- 
ig  birds,  and  thousand  blooms,  everywhere 
littered  through  the  green  vales  and  over 
nay  hills— as  this  fine  and  joyous  time, 
koK  praises  have  been  sung  by  troubadour 
lipoet  through  all  years,  approaches,  how 
■  I,  poor  priaoiier  of  the  town  though  I  be, 
Amn  ifom  feeling  in  my  blood  the  joy  and 
ipe  and  love  which  seem  to  animate  the 
Me  of  all  thiogs?  The  very  clouds  stoop 
Mm  iofwards  the  earth  at  this  bright  season 
I  tkogh  they  would  linger,  spite  of  the 
If  winds;  the  voices  of  a  thousand  birds 
As  lad  le-echo,  with  inefiable  gladness, 
■oogh  the  woods,  and  though  this  to  me  is 
it  a  picture  of  the  imagination,  still  I  al- 
Mt  hear  those  birds,  as  I  do  in  truth  see 
Me  clouds,  from  my  dustjfS^dow  here  in 
»  dreary  city.  ^ 


Many  persons  care  not  for  the  country— 
for  its  serenity,  its  beauty,  its  tranquil  de- 
lights— seeking  rather  in  the  crowded  and 
bustling  haunts  of  the  great  city,  food  for 
their  mental  cravings.  Unhappy  organiza- 
tion !  mistaken  philosophy !  Yes,  most  un- 
happy is  that  man  who  finds  in  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  the  novelties  of  the  journals, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  other  more  soul- 
corroding  pursuits  of  the  men  of  cities,  the 
aliment  his  mind  and  heart  require:  un- 
happy is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  exchange 
the  silence  and  beauty  and  happy  calm  of 
country  life,  for  the  rush  and  whirl — though 
that  rush  and  whirl  even  be  through  golden 
channels— -of  a  great  metropolis.  There  are 
many  such,  not  a  few  who  would  expire  of 
ennui,  if  some  evil  fate  condemned  them  to 
that  tranquil  life  amid  green  fields  and  under 
waving  trees,  which  I  so  covet,  so  yearn  for. 
There  are  many  who  hve  by  and  through 
the  telegraph,  so  to  speak — who  incessantly 
ciy,  as  did  Charles  VI.,  "  Something  new  1 
something  new" — men  who  must  have  a 
pile  of  journals  to  run  over  as  they  sip  their 
coffee  at  breakfast— who  must  stop  before 
the  news-boards  as  they  go  to  dinner— who 
must  have  their  "evening  editions"  to  read 
at  tea-time,  when,  in  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  the  day  and  the  outef  world  would 
seem  to  have  passed  for  them,  and  their 
families,  one  would  think,  might  fill  the 
small  remainder  of  their  time  before  retiring 
to  their  slumbers.  However  rich  such  men 
may  be  I  pity  them :  however  famous,  I  do 
not  envy  them.  But  if  the  lot  of  such  is 
unenviable,  what  shall  I  say  of  those  who, 
caring  nothing  for  the  pleasures  of  the  city, 
still  abjure  the  delights  of  the  country,  to 
i^end  their  lives  in  the  ignoble  pursuit  of 
wealth? — ^to  pile  up,  year  after  year,  one 
glittering  coin  upon  another,  until  the  mass 
glitters  in  men's  eyes,  and  eveiy  bonnet 
doffs  to  the  fortunate  possessor,  what  boots  it  ? 
Fine  houses,  carriages,  wines,  all  luxuries, 
what  are  they  worth  compared  with  their 
cost  to  those  who  struggle  for  them  ?  They 
cost,  often,  peace  of  mind  and  spirit— is  the 
exchange  quite  fair?  They  blunt  the  heart 
and  dull  the  very  brain — do  they  offer  in  re- 
turn an  adequate  recompense  ? 

Beyond  all  cavil  or  dispute,  these  two 
classes  fill  the  great  majority  of  towns,  larg« 
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and  small.    Unhappy  favourites  of  fame! 
poor  millionaires  1 


MKNOaT  AHD  ▲SSOCIATIOfT. 

How  singular  in  its  operation  is  the  me- 
mory! Some  have  the  positive  memory, 
and  will  be  able  to  repeat  to  you  accurately, 
without  misplacing  a  single  word,  an  entire 
page  which  has  been  read  to  them  twice  or 
thrice.  Others  who  would  commit  blunders 
every  moment,  even  though  the  same  page 
were  read  to  them  a  hundred  times,  may  yet 
possess  the  associative  memory,  in  a  degree  a 
thousandfold  stronger  than  the  first.  And  by 
the  associative  memory  I  mean  that  power  of 
the  mind  which  recalls  one  image  or  thought 
from  its  connection  with  another  image  or 
thought,  or  with  something  else. 

I  never  listen  to  a  caged  mocking  bird, 


those  eyes  stamped  on  your  memory 
ever!  Would  you  have  back  again, 
the  very  color  of  reality,  some  gay  fesi 
some  scene  of  mirth  and  dancing  and  m 
Request  your  friend  who  plfty^  the  viol 
perform  the  polka,  widtz  or  minuet  i 
still  dwells  in  your  recollectioni  and 
whole  will  come  to  you  again. 

Think  you  that  Richard  did  not  ita: 
his  dungeon,  when  the. song  of  Blondeli 
to  his  ears,  his  swarthy  face  flushing 
hot  fire  as  the  English  music  brought  tc 
again  the  land  beyond  the  sea  ?  Or  di« 
ratio  ever  hear  that  mournful  ballad,  " 
dead  and  gone,  lady,"  in  the  after  n 
when  that  fierce  tragedy  was  well  nig; 
to  memory,  without  recalling  the  swe^ 
Ophelia,  who  had  sung  it  so  oflen  L 
madness  ? 

As  with  what  commends  itself  U 


chirping  like  the  robin,  warbling  like  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  with   that  whic 


lark,  crying  like  the  plover  or  kildee,  or 
whistling  like  the  partridge,  but  the  green 
fields  and  pleasant  woods  and  long-loved 
meadows  of  my  boyhood,  rise  in  my  vision, 
and  beckon  me  away  from  heat  and  toil  to 
their  embrace.  The  green  haunts  and  gaily 
dancing  streams  come  to  me  like  a  living 
reality,  though  I  am  surrounded  by  dusty 
tomes;  and  while  the  ever-changing  notes 
of  the  mocking-bird  float  through  my  win- 
dow, I  live  for  a  time  once  more  my  country 
life,  and  feel  the  old  wind  on  my  cheek. 

Many  persons  keep  "journals," — labo- 
riously entering  at  the  close  of  each  day  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  themselves  and  others 
— sometimes  indeed  their  thoughts,  opinions, 
feelings^-their  loves  and  hates.  Perhaps  it 
is  profitable  to  record  thus  many  things—* for 
example,  dates:  the  record  may  be  of  great 
service — but  feelings,  sentiments,  antipa- 
thies and  attractions?  It  is  useless! — if i the  place  of  "Herveys,"  and  make  tl 
your  memory  is  associative.     You  have  but  gram  assert  that  men  are  divided  into ' 


dresses  itself  to  the  sight,  the  toncl 
smell — all  is  association.  Blind  pc 
know  their  friends  or  acquaintances  by 
ply  touching  their  hands ;  the  si^t  rfa 
a  book,  a  picture,  has  oflen  produced 
most  poignant  sufi*ering,  as  many  will  ta 
and  of  the  efiect  of  perfumes  upon  the 
mory  what  says  Mr.  Tennyson  ? 

**  The  finell  of  violeti  hidden  io  the  gran 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  tool  and  ftii 
The  times  when  I  remember  Co  heve  beM 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame !" 

So  much  for  memory  and  association 


ABLX  KDITOBS. 

Some  persons  consider  the  editnii 
ternity  as  scarcely  part  and  portion  < 
manity — are  disposed   to  put  "cdito 


women,  and  editors."  And  truly  tl 
some  foundation  for  this  opinion:  i 
eat,  it  is  true,  and  are  even  famoiu 
the  legal  fraternity— for  their  praw^ 
trenchermen,  at  banquets, 


to  listen  to  a  piece  of  music,  even  to  a 
simple  ballad,  frequently  repeated,  and  then 
forget  if  you  can  a  single  event,  a  single  de- 
tail, even  a  single  sensation ! 

Would  you  recall  the  bright  eyes  which 
beamed  on  you  so  long  ago— -the  red  lips -and  the  like  occasions  of  good  feUo 
which  you  hung  on  with  such  rapt  attention  where  edibles  are  a  portion  of  the 
in  the  old  old  time?     Repeat  quietly  on  tainment    Undoubtedly  they  eat,  ai 
some  quiet  evening  the  ballad  or  the  air  well :  but  do  they  sleep  ? 
which  those  lips  gave  utterance  to,  which      The  world  is  decidedly  of  opuiioB 
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bed  is  no  portion  of  an  editor's  establish- 
nejiMfaat  he  snatches  short  naps,  more  for 
amusement  than  aught  else,  in  his  easy 
chair— that  he  does  not  in  fact,  honestly  and 
truly,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,  need  re- 
freshment from  slumber.  There  is  unfortu- 
natelj  something  in  this  popular  impression : 
tbej  sleep  little,  and  much  in  their  easy 
chain.  That  sketch  of  the  little  printer's 
devil  asleep  upon  the  chair,  his  cap  dropt 
from  his  hand  upon  the  floor,  which  adorns 
Qoeof  the  chapters  of  "Pendennis,"  might, 
vdsHt  wadandis,  not  inaptly  represent  the 
occupant  of  the  sanctum  at  whose  door  he 
has  thos  fallen  into  a  doze.  Editors  nod  in 
their  chairs,  nap  with  head  upon  the  table — 
correct  proof  between  two  snores,  and  ma- 
nufacture "copy*'  in  their  dreams.  They 
do  not  like  beds,  and  have  long  since  lost 
count  of  ihe  hours.  They  are  much  like 
fiedoueens  sleeping  on  their  arms,  with  a 
hag  of  barley  or  a  horse's  shoulder  for  a 
pillow.  Their  enemy  is  "  the  paper,"  which 
they  are  ever  under  arms  to  contend  with — 
to  "  get  out"— a  sleepless  enemy,  who  gives 
battle  cTery  day  and  every  night,  and  whose 
challenge  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Thus  the  public  are  not  much  out  in  their 
suspicions  on  this  point;  and  the  popular 
idea  that  these  unfortunate  mortals  gene- 
rally occupy  a  high  and  airy  station  beneath 
tfae  leads,  is  almost  or  quite  as  true.     Your 
fall-fledged,  much  more  your  veteran  editor, 
is  not  happy  unless  his  sanctum  be  up  four 
Sights  of  stairs :   the  more  crooked,  steep, 
ud  perilous  they  aire,  the  better.    He  is 
thus  separated  from  the  lower  world, — ^lives 
in  a  serene  region  of  immaculate  contem- 
plation, possesses  an  urbs  in  ttrbe,  has  for 
fnends  the  telegraph  wires  which  run  within 
a  few  feet,  the  clouds  which  float,  in  sun- 
fight  or  moonlight,  by;   better  still,  a  re- 
freshing prospect  of  the  far  green  fields  or 
winding  river — ^tbe  beauty  of  the  landscape 
unobstructed  by  the  vulgar  bricks  which 
^hiit  it  out  from  the  unfortunate  dwellers 
below. 

This  suspicion  also  is  tolerably  well  found- 
^^,  and  many  others:  as  of  their  never 
mending  pens,  and  keeping  ready  at  hand 
the  invaluable  classic  authority  *' Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  being  fond 
^  laysteriously  covered  waiters,  and  delight- 


ing in  the  refreshment  of  cigars,  and  being 
a  set  of  honest  jovial  fellows :  all  this  is  true 
in  the  main. 

But  in  the  belief  that  editors  abhor  the 
country  and  are  veritable  cockneys — ^living 
on  the  excitement  and  ever-rushing  "news" 
and  bustle  of  the  city — in  this  suspicion  the 
public  are  mistaken,  egregiously  mistaken. 
Editors  are  fond  of  the  country— -they  oflen 
in  those  arm-chair  dreams  see  green  and 
beautiful  fields,  and  rippling  brooks,  and 
cloud  shadows  flpating  over  forest  and  mea- 
dow, and  wake  up  sighing  deeply  that  they 
did  but  dream  it.  They  like  to  take  trips 
into  the  country — to  make  those  flying  ex* 
cursions  which  so  revive  the  unhappy  city- 
dwellers.  At  such  times  their  faces  change : 
the  wrinkled  brow  is  smoothed,  and  the 
eye  lit  up  with  joyful  expectation.  Either 
the  broad  green  fields  attract  them — fields 
whereon  float  ever  beautiful  cloud  shadows 
or  the  shadows  of  faster-flying  birds ;  or 
they  are  led  on  by  the  vision  of  some  old 
immemorial  pond,  **  waving  its  lazy  lilies" 
in  the  golden  morning,  under  which  lilies 
whole  tribes  of  fish  repose  in  calm  delight, 

"  Quickened  bj  tooches  of  tnuuportiog  fef,** 

or  dart  about  in  search  of  food,  which  food 
the  editorial  angler  is  ambitious  to  supply 
them  with.  Or  the  soft  evenings  are  for 
them,  a  fairy  picture  of  great  orange  clouds, 
flooded  with  sunset ;  or  the  clear  cloudless 
days  bring  to  them  thoughts  of  shady  trees, 
green  grassy  knolls,  where  they  may  lie 
and  pass  the  long  sunny  day  in  reading 
pleasantly,  or  with  a  dear  companion  in  calm 
quiet  talk  of  the  old  Tuscan  or  great  English 
poets,  till  the  sun  slopes  to  the  west,  and 
evening  marches  forth  in  soft  majesty  and 
beauty ! 

And  thinking  of  these  attractive  objects, 
the  editor,  believe  me,  often  sighs  in  his  city 
prison,  asking  himself  that  question  so  often 
presenting  itself,  "What  is  the  use?  Why 
should  I  toil  and  moil  here  in  the  city,  while 
the  spring  time  is  so  bright  and  soft  yonder 
under  the  trees  and  clouds  ?  Why  should 
others  enjoy  life  so  much-^/  find  it  such  a 
mere  treadmill? 

Console  yourself,  good  friend :  all  is  for 
the  best.  You  worthily  perform  the  task 
you  were  born  to  apply  your  hands  to,  here 
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in  the  great  city,  with  the  roar  and  whirl  of 
life  around  you — the  flash  and  glitter  of  the 
conflict  in  your  eyes — the  surging  of  the 
great  life-billows  in  your  ears!  Yours  is 
not  an  unimportant  rdle  in  the  great  drama 
of  existence — ^you  at  least  do  not  "fester  in 
provincial  sloth,"  or  die  ignobly,  without  in 
anywise  affecting  the  destinies  of  your  race. 
And  if  an  oblivious  generation  do  not  accord 
to  you  the  praise  and  the  worldly  profit 
justly  your  due — care  not !  but  still  toil  on, 
and  do  not  fret  and  worry  at  the  chain  which 
holds  you  to  your  task ;  do'  not  complain  of 
the  grievous  weight  of  the  great  hammer 
you  are  forced  to  wield,  in  shaping  for  the 
use  of  men  upon  the  anvil  of  life  those  iron 
thoughts  which,  heated  in  the  glowing  fires 
of  genius,  and  cooled  in  lonely  watches  of 
the  dim  night,  shall  go  forth  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  world !  Fear  not !  shrink  not ! 
Every  trace  of  your  pen  upon  that  yellow 
flheet  shall  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
tens  of  thousands.  You  shall  see  around 
you,  in  the  silent  night,  a  host  of  listeners, 
and  those  faces  all  turned  to  you  shall  cheer 
you  on,  and  be  powerful  enough  to  turn 
aside  every  wind  of  obloquy,  to  console  you 
for  every  buffet  from  the  waves  of  fate. 

—-Truly  a  mighty  mission !  A  sentence 
ruins  or  preserves  a  thousand  families,  who 
read  the  fiat  in  a  thousand  places!  The 
Cesar  throned  in  the  middle  of  a  mighty 
host  of  armed  soldiers,  feeb  those  arrows, 
forged  in  editors*  studies,  pierce  his  triple 
guarded  breast. 

— Faint  not,  then:  nor  think  that  Heaven 
has  cursed  you  in  giving  into  your  hands 
the  reins  that  guide  the  world  in  its  ever 
rushing  course.  Sigh  not  for  the  green 
fields  and  rural  pleasures  others  are  at  liber- 
ty to  enjoy.  For  yours  is  a  mightier  mis- 
sion than  to  exhaust  life  in  a  sweet  do 
nothing,  a  nobler  task  than  even  making  the 
soil  richer  and  more  fruitful  1  To  each  his 
part :  if  it  is  well  performed  what  boots  it  in 
the  end? 

OH  A  MAT  AFTERIfOOir. 

Will  the  slow  afternoon  never  die  away 
into  the  cool  evening  hours  ?  Must  this  in- 
tolerable splendor  and  this  trying  heat  still 
dazzle  my  eyes  and  set  my  temples  throb- 
bing, and  make  all  work  a  mere  idle  jest  ? 


Well,  let  us  be  content.  Happy  the  maa 
who,  resolutely  refusing  to  be  gloomy,  lan- 
guid, sallies  forth,  and  looking  in  the  face  of 
every  annoyance  with  a  smile,  can  bid  it  h 
its  worst :  happy  the  <'  cheerful  man,"  vln, 
in  the  midst  of  the  glare  of  bricks,  can  itiD 
force  his  thoughts  to  other  scenes  and  timc^ 
and,  combining  memory  and  imag^ation,  go 
out  of  the  present  and  live  in  the  fai7 
bowers  of  thought.  Since,  then,  nought  ii 
left  me  on  this  hot  afternoon  but  reverie,  I 
will  even  dream ;  certainly  nothing  gloooj 
or  sad  can  approach  that  mind  which  is  da* 
termined  to  be  cheerful. 

Combining  memory  and  imagination  the^ 
the  writer  of  these  idle  lines  finds  no  difr 
culty  in  painting  for  himself  a  Titian  pictnub 
in  which,  as  in  his  life  picture,  his 
figure  lies  on  the  canvass.     Long 
long  long  time  ago;  in  fact,  when  he  vaia 
boy,  and  loved  dearly  a  child  like  himaeKi 
child  who  is  now  a  fair  and  beautiful  bnnul 
woman,   and  who  smiles  with   a  dieaif 
thoughtful  expression  when  his  fi^e  eomm 
to  her^— long  ago  flowers  were  veiy  brigbiii 
the  bright  May  day  by  a  countiy  brook  mkk 
The  buttercups  were  over  all  the  hilli,  fm 
children  to  put  under  their  china,  and  pat 
blossoms,   very  much    like    lady  aUppcob 
swayed  prettily  in  the  wind.    Beneath  tha 
feet  of  the  boy  and  girl— fihe  was  a  mcnji 
bright-eyed  child!  how  I  love  her  still If^ 
broke  crocuses  and  violets,  and  a  thonaaad 
wild  flowers,  fresh,  and  full  of  fairy  beadtj* 
The  grass  was  green  and  soft,  and  the  birda 
rose  through  the  air  on  fluttering  winga, 
singing  and  rejoicing,  and  the  clouds  floated 
over  them,  as  only  clouds  in  May  can  float- 
quickly,  hopefuUy,  with  a  dash  of  changeM 
April  in  them ;  not  like  those  of  As^*"^ 
For  the  May  cloud  is  a  maiden,  a  child,  M 
of  life  and  joy,  running  and  playing,  aid 
looking  playfully  back  at  the  winds  as  th^ 
float  on :  the  cloud  in  August,  however,  iaa 
thoughtfully  matured  beauty— large,  hif, 
and  contemplative— whose  spring  of  yooA 
has  passed,  whose  summer  is  come  in  alliii 
wealth  and  power  and  languid  q[>lendor. 

Well,  they  wandered— the  boj  and  giiI-« 
on  the  bright  May  day,  pleasantly 
the  hills,  and  along  the  brook, 
merrily  over  the  pebbles  as  bright  as  dia> 
monds.    That  boy  has  now  become  a 
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:  has  Ttinly  sought  in  the  strife  of 
nd  the  sweets  of  victory  an  adequate 
lense  for  the  death  of  those  soil  hours. 
I  gone,  as  all  things  must  go,  they 
»  equivalent  in  the  future — but  not 
•re  in  sadness  does  he  write  this — 
in  deep  joy,  and  as  though  he  had 


Qm  AM  a  golden  pmi«  and  Ut  me  lean 
On  heaped  op  flowera,* 


t> 


fly  flooded  is  his  heart  with  the  me- 
»f  that  young  frank  face.  She  wore 
dress,  he  remembers — all  children 
wear  either  pink  or  white — and  her 
as  in  long  bright  curls,  and  her  eyes 
limmonds  full  of  light.  He  thought 
ds  were  envious  of  her  singing,  when 
iroUed    clearly  in    the    bright  May 

irove  her  a  garland  of  flowers  for  her 
md  she  blushed  as  she  took  it  from 
ids.  She  had  on  a  small  gold  ring 
red  bracelet,  and  since  that  time  he 
ed  red  bracelets— considering  them  far 
r  than  the  more  elaborate  ornaments, 
1  they  should  be  heavy  with  "bar- 
«uls  and  gold."  In  those  times  the 
rere  greener  than  at  present,  the  birds 
tore  sweetly,  and  the  streams  ran  far 
nerrily.  They  thought  so  at  least,  as 
it  down  under  a  large  oak,  reaching 
he  brook,  and  he  read  to  her,  with 
rjf  loving  eyes,  nearly  full  of  tears, 
igBtbat 


with  the  hinocenee  of  k)Te, 
Aa  in  the  olden  afe.** 

eU,  well  I  It  was  a  bright  hour  and 
nd  scene:  may  it  never  die  for  him 
.  Yeiy  sad,  too,  to  recollect.  He  is 
-though  joyful  also.  It  is  well  to 
if  it  in  the  dazzling  afternoon  here, 
he  nig^  is  so  long  dragging  the  sun 
t  west.  Come,  cool  night,  and  bring 
ams  of  youth  and  love  I  Come,  soft 
ind  open  my  heart  with  memories ! 
now  my  sketches  end.  Brief  as  they 
sy  have  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  well 
I  a  tangible  form,  *'  a  local  habitation 
name/'  to  scenes  and  recollections  of 
iges  which  shcme  for  us  long  years 
d  have  come  down  full  of  light  to  the 
t   day  and   hour.     Such   memories 


soften  one ;  for  in  the  great  din  of  life,  where 
we  are  compelled  so  often  to  contend  with 
inimical  forces — to  strike  mortal  blows  upon 
those  whose  religion  is  hatred,  malice  and 
ail  un  charitableness  —  the  heart  becomes 
often  very  much  hardened,  and  needs  these 
soothing  recollections.  What  matters  it  if 
the  mind  yearns  for  a  whole  universe  of 
contempt  to  pour  out  on  some  hypocritical 
Pharisee,  and  in  the  yearning  is,  spite  of 
itself,  embittered  and  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in,  'Mike  the  dyer's  hand"— what 
matters  it  if,  banishing  these  corroding  ha- 
treds and  contempts,  the  heart  can  take  re- 
fuge in  dear  memories  of  some  soul,  the 
purest  and  noblest  that  ever  dwelt  for  a 
space  upon  our  earth?  Those  memories 
console  us — ^that  light  floods  all  the  gloomy 
present : — ^for  my  past,  so  full  of  those  happy 
and  inspiring  recollections,  and  dear  images, 
thanks!  thanks! 

P.I. 
Va.,  May,  1853. 


Thonghts  on  following  a  Child  to  tlie 

Grave. 

We  followed  m  lilence  the  coffined  cisy. 
From  which  sedly  in  death  we  had  ported ; 

And  we  felt  we  had  taated  that  bitter  cnp, 
That  is  drained  bj  the  broken-hearted. 

We  thoafht  of  the  precioui  little  fimn 
That  80  latelj  in  tears  we  had  shrouded ; 

And  we  thought  of  the  bright  and  happy  home 
Whose  light  was  so  darkly  clouded. 

We  thought  of  the  mother  whose  heart  was  torn 

By  a  double  stroke  of  sorrow ; 
And  we  thonght  that  the  lonely  grief  of  tOKiayy 

Might  be  lonelier  still  on  the  mofrow. 

We  thought  of  the  father  who  sooo  nrast  hear 

His  loss  in  the  land  of  the  stranger; 
Who  perhaps  was  then  deeming  his  beautifiil  ch3d 

As  safe  from  vmty  danger. 

We  thought— of  his  bearing  his  grief,  atkr 
From  her  who  was  wont  to  cheer  him  ;— 

Of  his  lonely  pillow  wet  with  tears 
Where  she  could  not  be  near  him. 

And  we  thought  of  the  forms  his  eye  would  mise 
As  he  came  to  his  darkened  dwelling, 

And  we  thought  of  the  tones  that  death  had  stilled 
Which  Memory  then  would  be  teUiog. 
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Bat  we  also  tliou^hc  as  we  turned  away 
From  the  narrow  couch  where  we  laid  her, 

That  her  gentle  •pirit  was  now  at  rest 
Where  sorrow  would  never  iuvade  her. 

We  thought  of  the  sahited  ones  she  had  met, 

On  the  banks  of  the  crystal  river; 
And  we  thought  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  now 

In  gladness  and  love  forever. 

And  we  thought  of  the  home  that  awaits  ni  there. 

That  now  was  to  us  but  brighter; 
And  we  thought  of  the  loved  ones  gathering  there, 

'Till  we  felt  our  hearu  grow  lighter. 

And  then  as  we  thought  that  its  brightest  gems 

Were  formed  of  our  tears  of  sadness ; 
Our  throbbing  and  sorrowing  hearts  grew  still 
With  a  calm  of  holy  gladness. 

T.  V.  M. 
Rickmand,  Va. 


EPILOGUE. 

The  following  lines  by  Tbackerajr,  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  little  volume  of '  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,' 
seem  to  us  a  sufficient  refuution  of  the  charge,  that  he  is 
devoid  of  feeling.  A  more  touching  strain  we  do  not  re- 
collecti^[£ii.  Sou.  UL  Men, 


The  play  Is  done ;  the  curtain  drops, 
Slow  falling,  to  the  prompter's  bell ; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 
And  looks  around  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task ; 
And  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say. 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 
A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends. 
Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme, 
And  pledge  a  band  to  all  young  friends. 
As  fits  the  merry  Christmas-time. 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts, 
That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play ; 
Good  night !  with  honest  gentle  hearts 
A  kindly  greeting  go  alway ! 

Good  night!— I'd  say  the  griefs,  the  joys. 
Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page, 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys. 
Are  but  repeated  in  our  age. 
I'd  say,  }our  woes  were  not  less  keen. 
Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men  ; 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen, 
At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

I'd  say,  we  sufler  and  we  strive 
Not  less  nor  mors  as  men  than  boys  \ 


With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five^ 

As  erst  at  twelve,  in  corduroys. 

And  if,  in  fioie  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray. 

Pray  Heaven,  that  early  Love  and  Truth 

Muy  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 
I'd  say,  how  fete  may  change  and  shift; 
The  prise  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 
The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  nay  fell* 
The  great  man  be  a  volgar  clown. 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all. 
The  kind  cast  piteously  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  t 

Blessed  be  he  who  took  and  gave! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  i 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave? 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  will'd  it  so. 
That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow. 
That's  free  to  give  or  to  recalL 


This  crowns  his  feaat  with  wine  and  wit : 
Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  elate  T 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit, 
Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives*  wh«el 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  f 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel. 
Confessing  heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  moom,  in  life's  advance. 
Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed ; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 
And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amenl  whatever  fete  be  sent,— 
Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  heart  with  cares  be  bent. 
And  whitened  with  the  winter«noir. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill^ 
Let  young  and  old  accept  their  partt 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 
And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prise  7 
Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  : 
But  if  you  fell,  or  if  you  rise. 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman, 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young ! 
( Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) ; 
The  sacred  chorus  first  waa  sung 
Upon  the  first  of  Christmas-days : 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead— 
The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high  it  said. 
And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  ; 
I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside. 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  asirtht 
As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas  tide ; 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 
Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still- 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  eaith. 
To  men  of  gentla  will. 


J 
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GLEAMS  AFTER  OLOOMS ; 

OR  "JOY  COMETH  IN  THE  MORNING/* 

i  C»TTi6t  CSROnCLK  OF  CHRllTlfAi  IV  THE   SOUTH. 

BY   A    SOUTHRON. 
(Comduded.) 

IX. 

It  is  a  great  ind  virtuous  secret  to  know 
Itow  to  crouch  to  Fortune.    She  likes  sub* 
misaoo.    Sylla  knew  this,  one  of  the  few 
great  mea  who  did;    and  never  daimed 
m  of  his  successes  as  his  own.      It  is 
also  I  great  secret  to  accommodate  one's  self 
readily  to  one's  situation,  so  as  to  extract 
ffom  even  what  is  a  mishap  a  wholesome  ad- 
vantage; and  to  make  inconvenience  and 
adTenitjthc  source  of  a  new  strength.     Wil- 
Sam  Dovnton  had  possession  of  both  these 
•ecrcts.   They  were  due  equally  io  the  nat- 
tiral  constittttion  of  his  mind  and  body,  and 
to  \kt  habitaal  training  of  his  youth  to  pa^ 
iitni  kbowr.    He  had  enjoyed  but  little  of 
wkit  the  worid,  too  often  unjustly,  describes 
as  learning.    From  schools  and  books  he  had 
gleaned  but  little.    But  he  knew  a  great  deal 
^  kimself,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  men. 
%  Imowledge,  with  his  training,  brought 
l^n  patience,  forbearance,  circumspection, 
^^f^j  and  a  frank  readiness  to  serve  and 
beisefid;  and  here  in  brief,  we  have  pretty 
s^y  the  whole  social  requisites  for  a  good 
naa,  and  a  proper  citizen.     He  had  been 
Rifled  by  Fortune,  but  he  complained  not 
He  coald  endure,  and  he  did  so,  in  the  only 
■«jiy  way,  without  a  murmur.     He  had 
M^u  disappointed ;  but  he  was  not  queru- 
"* ;  and  he  hoped  and  he  prayed,^-cheer- 
%  and  with  equal  faith  and  resignation. 
^^^i  patiently  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
^  success.    But  not  to  yf^t  idly.    It  was  a 
wrt  of  William  Downton's  wisdom — ^rather 
I  habit  with    him    than  a  principle   per- 
*•!*— to   be    doing    and    acquiring.      On 
I'l^oard,  where   he  would  be,  probably, 
^  several  mcmths,    his  instinctive   ques- 
»n  of  himself  was,  what  he  could  do,  and 
*4t  he  could  Icam.     The  way  he   took 
i>  answer  the  question,  was  to  see  in  what 
^J  he  could  be  useful.     He  assisted  the 
"fcrs  at  the  ropes.    He  learned  to  climb 
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the  rigging.  He  served  at  the  pumps.  He 
became  serviceable  in  many  ways ;  so  that, 
when,  from  sickness,  the  vessel  became  short- 
handed,  the  Captain,  who  had  noticed  his 
efforts  and  performances,  readily  engaged 
htm  as  an  assistant-seaman  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
not  only  worked  his  passage  free,  and  got  a 
little  money  besides,  but  made  several  friends, 
to  whom  he  felt  that  he  might  safely  look  in 
any  future  emergency. 

The  voyage  was  a  long,  but,  to  William 
Downton,  not  a  tedious  one,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  patient,  and  was  employ- 
ed.    San  Francisco  was  at  length  reached  in 
safety;  and  from  that  place  his  father  re- 
ceived the  first  letter  from  his  son.     It  was 
written  in  good  spirits,  and  reported  him  as 
already  engaged  to  set  out  with  a  party  for 
the  mines.     This  party  was  composed  of  se  v* 
eral  of  his  fellow  passengers,  who  had  been 
pleased  with  the  proofs  which  he  had  given, 
on  shipboard,  of  his  strength,  manliness,  in- 
dustry, and  cheerful  courage.     The  party 
were  joined  by  some  whom  they  found  in 
San  Francisco  and  who  were  known  to  them 
in  the  States.     These  latter  already  pos- 
sessed of  some  knowledge  of  the  mines,  the 
people,  the  climate  and  the  country,  were  of 
eminent  use  to  the  new  comers.     William, 
as  he  wrote  his  father, ' '  had  felt  his  way  among 
them."     This,  also,  is  one  of  the  great  se* 
crets  of  success,  enabling  a  person  always  to 
set  down  his  feet  firmly.    He  did  not  enter 
into  many  details,  but  he  gave  sufficient  clues 
to  enable  the  father  to  arrive  at  very  fair 
conclusions  as  to  his  companions,  his  progress 
and  his  hopes.   In  the  latter  respect  the  youth 
was  cautious,  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  his  own  anticipations,  he  took  care 
to  avoid  any  thing  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
travagant anticipations  at  home.    Another, 
and   another  letter,   at   intervals    between 
them  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  written  hur* 
riedly  and  as  occasion  offered,  continued 
very  cheerful  in  tone ;  and  the  family  rather 
inferred  the  favorable  prospects  of  the  ad« 
venturer  from    this    cheerfulness  of  tone, 
than  from  any  actual  facts  which  he  stated. 
Afler  this,  however,  all  tidings  of  him  ceased 
for  a  long  while.     Week  after  week  was  the 
boy  despatched  to  the  neighboring  post  office, 
but  without  receiving  any  letters.    Some- 
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times  the  old  man,  suspecting  the  neglect  of 
the  postmaster,  ivhom  he  knew  to  be  indif- 
ferent and  incompetent,  rode  to  the  village 
and  insisted  upon  looking  over  the  letters  for 
himself, — a  privilege,  by  the  way,  which, 
whether  illegal  or  not,  was  readily  granted 
him.  But  he  looked  in  vain  ;  and  days  and 
weeks,  and  months,*— the  interval  at  last  ap- 
proaching years^-^went  by,  and  the  old  man 
and  his  daughters  began  to  dread  lest  the 
noble  youth  had  only  gone  to  the  land  of 
gold  to  seek  an  unknown  burial  place.  Their 
hopes  utterly  died  away  during  his  absence 
and  continued  silence. 


X. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  progress  of  af- 
fairs at  home  ?  The  father  roused  himself 
up  after  the  departure  of  his  boy.  He  had 
been  a  successful  practical  farmer  in  years 
past,  and  he  felt  that  his  right  hand  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  cunning.  He  resumed  his 
occupations  with  his  wonted  vigor,  and  took 
off  the  keener  edges  of  his  griefs,  by  the  ac*> 
tivity  of  his  lifet  and  the  earnest  prosecution 
of  his  labors.  His  first  act  afler  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year,  was  to  ride  over  to  his 
creditor,  Peter  Barclay,  and  pay  up  the  in- 
terest upon  his  bond.  He  found  Peter  be* 
side  his  hall  fire  in  close  communion  with 
the  young  physician,  Lanham,  who  had  be- 
come an  almost  daily  visiter  either  to  the  old 
lady  or  the  young  one.  He  was  prosecuting 
his  suit  to  both  ladies  with  the  vigor  of  a 
young  conqueror.  At  first  Jacob  Downton 
was  received  rather  coldly  by  both  Peter 
Barclay  and  his  guest :  and  when  he  said, 
"I've  come,  Peter  Barclay,  to  pay  up  the 
interest  on  my  paper,"  Uie  latter  replied, 
rather  quickly— »**Aint  it  nigh  time,  Jacob 
Downton,  that  you  paid  up  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal?" 

Old  Downton)  at  these  words,  drew  back, 
and  clutched  his  pocket-book,  with  the  air 
of  one  about  to  hurry  it  from  sight,  as  if  ap- 
prehensive of  robbery.  His  look,  keenly 
fixed  on  his  creditor,  was  very  calm,  but  very 
sad  and  stern.  He  replied  slowly,  as  if  after 
deliberate  reflection— 

"  When  people  speak  of  '  old  friends,* 
Peter  Barclay,  I  reckon  they  only  mean  to 


say  that  there's  something  very  woi 
that  one  ought  to  get  rid  of;  and  old  £ 
may  mean,  therefore,  only  such  woi 
articles  as  have  lost  all  their  value.  It 
a-nigh  going  on  forty-five  years  since 
been  a-living  alongside  of  one  another.  ^ 
been  reckoned  pretty  good  friends  a 
time,  and  Vm  thinking  I  aint  been  a-w 
to  good  neighbourship,  whenever  ther 
a  chance  for  me  to  help  you.  You've  1 
me  in  my  troubles,  and  I  thought  yoi 
friendly  in  doing  so :  but  if  you,  living 
side  of  me,  and  seeing  the  misfortune 
been  eating  up  my  field  for  the  lasl 
years,  now  need  to  be  told  that  I  hav 
means  to  pay  any  thing  on  your  prii 
why  then  I  see  there's  precious  little  i 
telling  you  any  thing ;  and  all  that  I  h 
do  is  just  to  fold  my  arms,  look  on,  a: 
you  work  your  will  on  me.  I  have  o 
say  to  you,  now,  that  I've  brought  tl 
interest  on  the  bond,  and  am  ready  to 
down ;  but  unless  I  sell  lands  or  negi 
can  just  now  pay  you  nothing  on  the  ] 
pal." 

«*  Well,  well,  sit  down,  Jacob  Dowi 
answered  the  other,  with  a  rough  s 
good  humour  in  his  manner-*"  Sit  don 
a  neighbour,  and  put  your  feet  to  the  i 
if  you  felt  neighbourly." 

"  'Taint  so  easy  for  an  honest  man  I 
and  behave  so,  Peter,  if  the  real  feelii 
there  to  make  him  do  bo  without  tead 
but,  even  as  he  spoke,  Downton  took  tl 
that  was  offered  him.  His  hat  he  hii 
on  the  floor  beside  his  chair :  his  gb 
woollen  and  home-knit  were  put  cai 
into  it :  his  hickory  staff,  with  buck's 
resting  between  his  thighs ;  and,  hit 
freed,  he  thrust  his  fingers  thougfatfuU 
the  long,  thin,  streaming  locks  of  his  4 
white  head,  just  as  he  would  have  d 
midsummer,  his  forehead  streaoiingiril 
spiration.  The  solemn  calm  of  Idsmaan 
movements^-'the  subdued  dignity  am 
ness  of  his  voice— >the  quiet,  grave,  id 
glance  of  his  large  blue  eyes,  had  sc 
impressed  Peter  Barclay  and  his  cony 
the  doctor.  When  fairly  seated  ani 
posed  in  his  chair,  Jacob  Downton  refli 

"God  has  put  his  hands  heavily • 
old  head,  Peter  Barclay,  for  the  Isi 
years,  and  I'm  sony  to  think  that  < 
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:,  like  yourself,  should  have  thought  it 
ther  right  to  try  to  give  Him  help,  (as 
Deeded  it,)  to  crush  down  a  poor,  bro- 
»ld  man  such  as  me.  You've  driven 
x>r  boy,  as  I  may  say,  into  the  land  of 
€^ ;  yc*  you  won't  be  denying  »i^,  Peter 
ly,  that  once  upon  a  time,  you  did  en- 
^  him,  and  wasn't  unwilling  that  he 
1  have  your  daughter,  Ellen." 
er  Barclay  fidgetted  a  little  in  his  chair 
leemed  disquieted.  He  looked  confu- 
round  at  Dr.  Lanbam,  who  sat  with 
hut  eyes  and  head  thrown  back,  appa- 
r  no  ways  interested,  smoking  that  cigar 
ique fashion,  vulgarly  called  the  "long 
'  of  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
ch  of  some  dimensions.  Jacob  Down- 
eyes  followed  those  of  Peter  Barclay, 
the  latter  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
r,  and  his  look  instantly  changed  from 
ty  into  contempt.  But  he  said  nothing, 
d  his  eyes  again  upon  Barclay,  and 
d  for  the  latter  to  deliver  himself  in 
.    He  did  so,  afler  a  few  moments  hos- 

Veil,  Jacob  Downton,  to  say  I  drove  your 
VKtj  to  Californy,  aint  just  right,  you 

All  I  wanted  of  him  was  to  keep  away 
Ellen.  It  was  because  he  would  be 
ng  about  Ellen  constantly  that  I  was 
r.  If  he'd  agreed,  as  I  asked  him,  to 
elsewhere  for  a  wife,  I'd  never  ha' 
elled  with  him." 

lut  you  can't  deny  to  me,  Peter  Barclay, 
rou,  one  time,  wanted  the  match." 
iThy,  I  remember  some  three  years  ago, 
ro  did  say  something  together  about  it, 
hing  that  might  happen  when  the  young 
got  old  enough." 

hras  ycu  spoke  to  me^  Peter,  and  I  only 
sred  you.  You  brought  up  the  subject 
alf ;  and  when  nature,  in  the  boy  and 
id  what,  mayhap,  we  never  could  have 

'em  do, — ^made  'em  turn  their  hearts 
0  another, — ^you  said  you  were  glad, 
mcouraged  the  boy  constantly  at  your 
u  He  pleased  you  then,  Peter ;  and  af- 
rds  he  vexed  you  only  because  he  was 
nd  faithful  to  your  child !     If  you  get 

with  those  who  are  true  and  faithful, 

lo  you  mean  to  do  with  those  who  are 

And  now,  whether  its  money  that 

you  to  the  sorrows  of  your  child  and 


mine,  or  some  foolish  notion  of  a  higher  sort 
of  person  for  her  husband,  you  drive  from 
her  a  man  who  cleaves  to  her  honestly,  and 
thus  gives  you  the  best  security  for  her 
happiness  hereafter." 

**  Well,"  said  Peter  Barclay,  making  a 
bold  effort,  "  the  long  and  short  of  it,  neigh- 
bour Downton,  is  just  this  :— Fve  changed 
my  mind  in  regard  to  your  son,  and  I'^i 
thinking  of  quite  another  person  for  my 
daughter.  It's  no  use  to  talk  about  it  any 
farther.  Thing's  have  changed :  that's  all. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  hard  upon  you  for  your 
principal :  I'll  give  you  time  ;  and  give  you 
credit  for  interest  on  the  bond." 

'*  There's  your  money,  Peter  Barclay,— 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  time  you  give  me. 
I'll  pay  you  the  principal  some  day,  like  an 
honest  man,  though  I  leave  my  children  beg- 
gars. You  called  my  son  the  son  of  a  beg- 
gar already,  Peter.  'Twarn't  kindly  said, 
Peter  ;—«i' twarn't  like  an  old  friend,  or  even 
an  old  acquaintance.  William  Downton  is  no 
beggar ;  nor,  unless  God  so  decrees  in  spite 
of  him,  will  his  father  even  be  a  beggar. 
But  I  forgive  you  the  offence  to  me.  You 
were  angry.  But  I  can't  forgive  you  the 
wrong  that  you're  a-doing  to  the  two  chil- 
dren. You  give  up  my  William,  and  turn 
him  off*,  as  I  hear,  for  this  young  doctor  here. 
Now  ybu  don't  understand  human  nature,  or 
woman  nature,  Peter.  Woman  nature  thinks 
through  its  eyes,  pretty  much ;  and  where  it 
fastens  upon  a  man  like  William  Downton, 
who  is,  to  common  persons,  pretty  much 
what  a  full  blood  is  to  a  mule  or  a  tacky,  why 
it  can't  give  up  the  feeling  for  him.  The 
mind  of  the  woman  sets  with  the  heart ;  and 
the  heart  goes  with  the  eyes  ;— -and  though 
this  young  doctor  may  be  quite  honest  and 
good  and  skilful  in  physic,  yet  as  he's  only 
a  half  sort  of  a  man,  without  any  persona- 
ble appearance  for  a  woman's  eyes — indeed, 
they  mostly  call  him  little  and  ugly, — how 
can  you  expect  Ellen  to  give  up  William,  and 
take"— 

Here  the  plain  spoken  old  man  was  ar- 
rested by  an  outburst  from  Dr.  Lanham.  The 
peppery  little  fellow  jumped  to  his  feet, 
dashed  the  remnant  of  his  "  long  nine"  into 
the  fire,  and,  with  cheeks  red  as  a  boiled 
lobster,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  cried  out : 

*'  You  impertinent  old  rascal,  do  you  mean 
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to  insult  me  f  Nothing  but  your  old  age 
protects  you ;  I  would  otherwise  lay  my  whip 
over  your  shoulders/' 

"  What !"  cried  Jacob  Downton — rising 
also  to  his  feet.  "  Lay  your  whip  over  my 
shoulders !  You  poor,  mean,  little,  weazel- 
faced  puppy! — Do  you  threaten  me  with 
your  whip  ?  Talk  of  my  age  !  My  age  ! 
It  may  protect  me^  though  I  don't  ask  it ; — 
but  it  shan't  protect  you!  Til  see  what  my 
age  is  worth !  I  will  l'" 

With  these  words,  brandishing  his  hickory 
cudgel  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  practised 
for  twenty  years  at  the  Fair  of  Donnybrook, 
he  advanced  upon  the  young  physician.  The 
position  of  the  Ilatter  was,  for  the  moment, 
quite  uncomfortable.  He  was  armed  only 
with  a  riding  whip.  It  was  in  a  moment  of 
fury,  at  the  contemptuous  estimate  put  upon 
his  manhood,  that  he  had  uttered  words  of 
violence  which  he  did  not  really  mean ; 
and,  though  no  doubt  brave  enough  in  any 
issue  with  a  young  man,  he  decidedly  shrunk 
from  the  struggle  with  an  old  one. 

"  Lay  your  whip  over  my  shoulders  !'* 
quoth  Jacob  Downton,  moving  briskly  towards 
the  doctor.  Lanham  passed  hastily  around 
the  dinner  table,  which  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  Peter  Barclay  followed  Jacob, 
in  vain  efforts  to  mollify  his  anger.   ^ 

"Don't  mind  it,"  said  Peter;  "  he  didn't 
mean  it!  he  didn't  mean  it!" 

"I'll  make  him  mean  it !  No  man  has  a 
right  to  say  what  he  don't  mean !  He's  a 
rascal  if  he  does.     Ill  make  him  mean  it." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you  !"  cried  the  doctor, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  ;  "  but  you 
provoked  me.  I  did  not  mean  it  for  you, 
but  if  it  had  been  your  son** — 

"  My  son ! — My  son's  not  here  to  fight  his 
own  battles ;  but  if  he  had  been,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  worse  for  you !  He'd 
have  shaken  you  out  of  your  breeches.  I 
can't  do  it  so  well  as  he,  but  I'll  make  you 
know  the  taste  of  hickor}',  if  you  never 
know'd  it  before." 

And  the  old  man,  with  an  agility  that  as- 
tonished all  the  parties,  making  a  single  bound, 
threw  himself  upon  the  table  and  darted  over 
it  before  the  doctor  could  change  his  position. 
Lanham  backed  to  the  wall  and  threw  up  his 
whip  to  receive  the  impending  blow,  which 
another  moment  would  have  been  delivered ; 


for  Peter  Barclay  moved  but  f 
rescue,  and  was  rather  cowed 
the  sudden  exhibition  of  his 
prowess,  when  relief  came  fn 
pected  quarter.  A  side  door  w: 
the  fortunate  moment,  and  E! 
was,  in  another  instant,  beside  c 
The  affair  would  not  suffer  dela 
ing  the  arm  which  held  the  upli 
she  hung  upon  it  with  all  her  i 
her  sweet  voice  crept,  like  that 
ing  angel,  into  his  almost  deafei 

"  Oh  !  don't,  dear  father  Jac( 
Ellen's  sake  !     Don't  you  hurt 

The  fierce  spirit  was  subdue 
stant. 

"What,  Ellen,  dear  child, 
And  he  took  her  into  his  arms  ar 
while  the  big  tears  fell  from  hi 
heavy  drops  upon  her  own. 
opening  the  door,  Peter  Barclay 
Lanham  out,  whispering,  "  Thei 
when  he'll  rouse  again  !  I  knoi 
He's  a  devil  incarnate  when  yo 
sion  up !"' 


XI. 

Old  Downton  drew  Ellen  to 
seated  himself  as  composedly  i 
his  own,  and  as  if  nothing  hf 
and  took  the  damsel  on  his  kne< 

*^Ah!"  satd  he,  "Peter  Bare 
that  you  would  be  breaking  the 
of  such  a  sweet  child  as  this ! 
you  the  heart  for  it  ?" 

"  I  shan't  break  her  heart,  Jac 
be  sure  of  that !     I'll  do  the  b 

"  You  can't  do  any  best  fo 
expect  to  give  her  to  that  poor 
doctor.  She  and  my  William  ^ 
each  other.  Think  better  of  it 
let  her  keep  herself  for  my  son 
he  comes  home,  we'll  be  happ 
just  as  one  family." 

"We'll  talk  of  that  some 
Here's  the  entry  upon  your  boi 
terest  you've  paid.  Sec  it  for 
shan't  be  wanting  any  of  the 
present,  Jacob  Downtcm  ;  so  y 
quiet  for  another  year.  But  y< 
to  raise  me  a  part  of  it  by  next 
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Downtosi  eyed  the  speaker  solemnly  for  a 
w  seconds  in  silence,  then  with  great  grav- 
j  rep^ed— 

"Next  January  is  in  God's  hands,  Peter 
luday,  and  so  are  we  !  May  he  prove  mer- 
ifUtousboth  as  we  neither  deserve.  Ellen, 
Bj  child,  kiss  me !  God  bless  you.  I  wish 
[•fiOBkl  hold  you  so  at  my  own  fireside.  This 
beside  of  yours,  I  find  rather  cold  for  me 


» 


"Cold!"  cried  Barclay,  looking  at  the  im- 
IWue  fire  of  oak  and  hickory,  inflamed  by 
Igltwood,  which  was  even  then  roaring  up 
ihe  chimney,  and  from  which  he  himself  was 
■orching  on  one  side,  "  cold !" 

"Yes,  cold,  in  spite  of  the  fire !'' 
'  "It's  old  age   creeping  fast  upon  you, 

i  "Ko,  Pct€r !  It's  the  ice  in  your  heart  that 

Ctletme  feel  any  warmth  at  your  fire. 
It  go,  Ellen.  God  bless  and  keep  you, 
klfclild,  and  make  you  happy,  whatever 
PI!*m!  That's  William's  prayer,  now,  I 
■t,  while  he's  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
w  ship.  May  the  Lord  look  down  lovingly 
■pw  both  of  you,  my  child.  Peter  Barclay, 
tee's  my  hand.     Good  bye." 

"Good  bye,  Jacob,  good  bye  !"  And  so 
fc  two  parted  for  the  time;  Barclay  very 
P'^  to  be  rid  of  one  whose  very  presence 
••^reproach  to  him.  f^ 

Meanwhile,  stimulated  by  manly  resolu- 
*«  ^the  thought  of  what  his  son  was  even 
'■*  probably  suffering,  of  human  toil  and 
Pf^Tj  in  the  hope  to  renovate  the  drooping 
■^es  of  the  family,  and  with  the  strong 
■w  to  pay  off  and  be  relieved  of  every 
***iary  obligation  to  a  man  he  had  learned 
*^^c,  Jacob  Downton  addressed  him- 
■»  "rth  wonderful  energy  to  the  business 
'  «■  fann.  He  was  up  with  the  sun  every 
^'^g.  Morning  and  evening  he  was  in 
"Uds,  following  up  and  directing  the  la- 
^  of  Aif  hands  (negroes)  and  suffering 
"^  to  escape  his  sight  that  was  neces- 
'^  to  his  interests.  The  neighbours  passed 
^^  wondered  at  the  energy  he  displayed, 
^nid  he  even  excelled  his  son,  and  he 
^generally  surpassed  all  the  young  men 
^  them.  Old  Downton  extended  his  im- 
'^^ents  and  ventured  upon  new  ones, 
l&anurefl  he  really  made  wonderful  addi- 
» to  his  resources,  and  paid  more  atten- 


tion to  the  food  and  improvement  of  his 
stock  than  was  common  among  his  neigh- 
bours. He  set  a  full  crop  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  better  stand  than  any 
body  in  the  same  precincts.  And  so  things 
continued,  looking  well,  until  June,  when 
there  was  a  drought,  which  was  followed  by 
2i  fresh,  and  then  a  burning  sun,  under  which 
his  corn  shrivelled,  became  yellow,  and 
ceased  to  grow.  Then  his  cotton  took  the 
rust; — then  the  worm  and  catterpillar  made 
their  appearance ;  and  some  of  his  best  cat- 
tle perished  of  murrain.  A  favorite  mule 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  and  died  in  ten 
minutes,  and  there  were  other  misfortunes, 
big  and  little,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the 
fields,  the  hopes  and  the  hearts  of  the  Down- 
ton  family.  It  seemed  with  the  crops  as 
with  the  earlier  children  of  the  old  man. 
They  flourished,  up  to  a  certain  period,  were 
considered  uncommonly  promising,  and  then, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  suddenly  died 
out.  But  old  Jacob  bore  up  stoutly.  He  set 
his  teeth  together  firmly ;  tried  his  best  to 
smile  ;  never  once  complained ;  never  mur- 
mured, but  continued  to  pray  as  fervently, 
and  to  resign  himself  more  devoutly  to  the 
will  of  Grod. 

"Though  he  should  destroy  me,  yet  never 
will  I  cease  to  cast  myself  upon  his  mercy." 

His  girls  felt  and  shared  his  sorrows  and 
his  prayers.  They  wept  in  secret;  and 
knowing  how  natural  and  deep  must  be  his 
grief,  they  were  at  more  pains  than  ever  to 
solace  him,  at  coming  home,  with  their  cheer^ 
ful  and  affectionate  attentions.  They  toiled 
incessantly  to  keep  things  together,  spun  and 
wove  all  the  clothes  of  the  family,  while 
Betty,  the  youngest  sister,  undertook  the 
tuition  of  little  Robert ;  who,  by  the  way, 
now  began  to  do  petty  labours  about  the  farm, 
and  was  sometimes  dispatched  to  the  post 
office,  whenever  it  was  thought  time  to  look 
for  a  letter  from  "  Bubber  Willy."  All  took 
their  places,  with  cheerful  love,  in  the  har- 
ness of  necessity ;  and  the  sweet  sympathies 
of  the  humble  household,  thus  working  to- 
gether, constituted  the  only  sweet  seasoning 
in  the  bitter  of  the  cup  from  which  they 
drank.     Old  Downton  found  it  so. 

**  God,"  said  he,  **  hath  not  abandoned  us 
quite.    Let  him  take  all,— -so  that  he  leaves 
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this  dear  love  of  children  which  is  more  pre- 
cious than  any  fortune — than  any  frankin- 
cense and  gold !" 

The  year  drew  near  to  its  close,— the  first 
year  after  the  departure  of  William  Down- 
ton,  and  the  cloud  deepened  over  the  little 
homestead.  The  winter  opened  upon  it 
gloomily.  The  crop,  as  was  to  he  expected, 
was  short— shorter  even  than  was  feared. 
Instead  of  making  twenty  bags  of  cotton,  as 
he  had  calculated,  Jacob  Downton  made 
but  nine ;  which,  at  an  average  of  forty  dol- 
lars a  bag,  yielded  little  more  than  enough 
to  liquidate  the  interest  on  his  bond  to  Bar- 
clay. Fortunately  enough  com  had  been 
made  to  do  (serve)  the  family;  though  it 
required  to  be  stinted  in  feeding  the  cattle. 
In  January  Jacob  took  the  interest  money  of 
his  bond  to  Peter ;  but  the  latter  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  this  only.  He  demanded  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  principal. 

"  You  know,  Jacob/*  said  he,  **  I  warned 
you  that  I  should  want  some  of  the  debt 
paid  up." 

"But  what  do  you  want  with  the  principal, 
Peter,  when  you  get  the  interest  promptly 
paid?'* 

**  Well  that's  for  me  to  judge.  Every  man 
knows  best  what  to  do  with  his  money." 

**  But,  Peter,  it's  impossible !  You  see  what 
a  short  crop  I've  made  !" 

"  I  see  that  you've  been  doing  nothing  but 
make  short  crops  for  the  last  fiy&  years,  and 
I'm  afraid  you'll  keep  on  so.  Either  you 
don't  manage  rightly  or  your  farm's  worn 
out.  Had'nt  you  better  sell  it  and  look  out 
for  another  r" 

"Sell  my  farm^  that  come  to  me  from  my 
father !"  exclaimed  old  Downton  indignant- 
ly— "  you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  sell  my 
children." 

"Well,"  continued  Barclay  doggedly,  "I 
can't  advise  you  only,  you  must  find  some 
way  of  paying  me  up  a  part  of  my  princi- 
pal,— I  want  it,  and  I  must  have  it." 

"  Why,  Peter,  do  you  want  to  break  me 
up  root  and  branch !  Will  you  force  me  to 
aell  a  negro  ?" 

"  No !  But  why  not  sell  some  of  your  land. 
There's  a  comer  now,  making  about  a  hun- 
dred acres,  butting  upon  my  bottom  lands. 
It's  no  use  to  you.    You  never  plant  it.    It'll 


suit  me,  and  I'll  allow  you  as  roach  ts  jm 
can  get  for  it  from  any  body  else." 

"Sam  Ferguson  wanted  that  piece  non 
than  a  year  ago,  but  I  wouldn't  sell  it  I 
don't  like  to  part  with  m}*  land." 

* '  Better  part  with  your  land  than  part  wift  i 
your  negroes." 

"  Yes,  if  one  or  tother  musi  go.    But— ^ 

"  What  did  Sam  Ferguson  offer  fv  thi 
piece?"  ! 

"  Four  dollars  an  acre." 

"That's  high!" 

"  It's  cheap !  It's  a  first  rate  piece,  aadf' 
won't  sell  it  for  that.  If  I  have  to  sell  I  ai 
get^re  for  it  any  day." 

"  Can  you  ?  From  whom  ?" 

"  Ferguson ;  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen  mot. 
But  it's  of  more  use  to  Ferguson  thantoitf 
body  ebe,  since  it's  the  oaly  way  he  hu  tl* 
his  pine  land  fields." 

"  rU  give  yoM  Jwe  dollars  for  it,  and  tdtt 
it  in  part  payment  of  the  bond." 

"  I  can't  let  you  have  it,  Peter,  'till  F^ 
made  the  offer  to  Ferguson.  He  muit  hni 
the  preference."  • 

"  And  will  you  sell  it  to  him  at  thai.^'   ' 

"  If  you  require  me  to  pay  an  inHtilmrt 
on  my  bond,  I  must  sell.     There's  no  kc^ 
for  it."  '  y^ 

"  Well,  I  do  require  it !  I  must  hire  K' 
and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jacob,  if  Sam  Fsp  ' 
guson  is  willing  to  give  you  five  doUan  fir  . 
it  let  me  know,  and  I'll  allow  jou  sui 
to  show  you  that  I'm  not  willing  to  be 
upon  you." 

The  simple-minded  Jacob  was, 
persuaded  to  think  that  this  ofier  wu  a 
of  Peter's  disposition  to  favor  him.    He 
not  know  that  there  had  been  a  long 
ing  gradge  between  Ferguson  and  Barch|» 
which,  at  last  sale  day,  had  broken  oit  i 
a  downright  quarrel  at  the  court  house, 
the  former  threatened  to  break  eveijliol^^ 
in  the  body  of  his  enemy.    Barclay 
pressed  this  fact,  and  only  added— ^' of 
you  musn't  tell  him  what  I  ofiered 
that  wouldn't  be  fair ;  for  then  yon  miglil 
working  between  roe  and  him,  and 
us  rise  upon  each  other." 

"  But  I  suppose  I  may  tell  him  ItMt 
can  get  six."  ' 

"  Yes — ^you  may  do  that,  I  reckon."     ' 

And  so,  for  the  time,  the  conference  enM 
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once  proceeded  to  Ferguson,  and 
1  an  offer  of  the  track.     Ferguson 
Ills  old  offer  of  four  dollars. 
I't  do,  Sam ;  you  must  go  over  that, 
more." 

m  was  selfish ;  he  knew  that  Down- 
needy:  he  suspected  that  Barclay 
ing  him ;  and,  with  worldly  policy, 
d  he  had  the  old  man  in  his  power. 
1  to  think  that  he  could  command 
at  even  a  less  price  than  four  dol- 
began  to  claw  off  from  his  first  pro- 

^ive  you  the  fottr,  if  you  take  the 
,  right  away ;  but,  if  not,  you  won't 
>o  ready  to  give  that  to-morrow. 
Sam,  fm  sure  I  can  get^i;^." 
1  whom  ?    Name  the  man  that'll  be 
ol? 

^  I  can't  do  that ;  but,  I  tell  you,  as 
t  man,  Sam,  I  can  get  it." 
•sty  aint  no  man's  business  when  a 
I  to  be  made ;"  responded  the  moral 
rith  a  chuckle.  ''  Perhaps  you  do 
Jacob;  perhaps  not.  It's  enough 
lat  I  don't  think  so.  Once  more,  I'll 
the  fottr  dollars,  as  I  offered  you ; 
o't  back  out  from  what  I  said ;  but 
ou  the  offer  stands  good  for  to-day 
Vait  'till  to-morrow,   and  it'll  be 

on  rose.  '*Sam  Ferguson,"  said 
I'U  be  sorry  by  to-morrow  that  you 
aken  my  word.  Good  evening  to 
God  be  with  you!" 
ik  you,  Jake,  and  the  same  to  you ! 
sning." 

Downton  went  directly  back  to  Bar- 
land  '8  yours,  Peter,  at  Jive  dollars, 
m  won't  go  higher  than /our." 
laughed  merrily.  The  devil  had 
im  faithfully.  He  had  blank  titles 
use,  and  a  couple  of  neighbours  were 
I  to  witness  the  signature.  Jacob 
WB8  credited  on  the  principal  of  his 
a  payment  of  $585,  being  the  price 
cres  of  land  at  five  dollars  an  acre ; 
deed  done,  poor  Jacob  Downton 
Q  his  way  homeward  at  a  snail's 
lie  an  avalanche  of  water  seemed 
\a  bis  heart    He  murmured  as  she 


"  All  going,  little  by  little ;  lands  now,  and 
soon  the  negroes !  Oh !  my  poor  son,  where 
are  you  ?  Lord,  Lord !  why  hast  thou  aban- 
doned me,  in  mine  old  age,  into  the  hands  of 
mine  enemies!" 

The  very  next  day  Peter  Barclay  contrived 
that  Sam  Ferguson  should  know  of  his  pur- 
chase. Then  it  was  that  the  latter,  rushing 
round  to  Downton,  to  get  the  news  confirmed, 
was  taught  how  blind  a  thing  is  cupidity,-— 
how  base  a  thing  is  that  selfishness  which 
believes  no  neighbour  honest  in  his  speech, 
where  his  interest  is  concerned.  The  repen- 
tance and  the  fury  of  Sam  Ferguson  were 
fruitless.  He  swore  bitterly,  and  could  al- 
most have  torn  his  hair  with  vexation.  He 
anticipated  all  the  annoyance  which  was  to 
ensue  to  him  from  the  land  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  That  very  week  Peter 
Barclay  proceeded  to  enclose  it  with  a  strong 
fence,  making  it  a  pasturage,  and  forbidding 
all  trespassers.  This  turned  Sam  Ferguson 
from  a  short  cut  to  his  pine  land  fields,  which, 
hitherto,  he  had  enjoyed  without  embarrass- 
ment. A  law  suit  was  the  consequence, 
Sam  contending  for  the  right  of  way ;  but, 
as  it  was  shown  that  he  had  only  enjoyed 
this  privilege  through  the  indulgence  of 
Downton,  and  that  he  had  another,  though  a 
much  longer  road  to  his  fields,  the  case  was 
decided  against  him.  He  had  only  his  labour 
and  vexation  for  his  pains,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  costs  of  suit.  The  lawyers  alone  had 
found  their  profit  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
one  and  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  other 
party! 


XII. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  events  of  another 
year.  It  was  relieved  to  the  suffering  Down- 
tons,  by  a  letter  from  William  in  California, 
which  had  been  months  upon  the  route.  He 
wrote  in  good  spirits,  and  said  that  his  pro- 
fits had  been  pretty  good,  and  that  his  pros- 
pects were  encouraging.  His  health,  it  re- 
joiced them  particularly  to  hear,  had  been 
uniformly  excellent.  But  he  said  nothing  of 
his  return  home,  and  his  utter  silence  on  this 
subject  somewhat  dashed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  rest  of  the  letter.  The  Downtona 
had  need  of  the  consolation  which  it  brought 
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them.  Things  were  looking  just  as  ever  on 
the  luckless  farmstead.  In  vain  did  the  old 
man  toil  and  think,  and  think  and  toil,  day 
and  night,  in  the  vain  hope  to  extract  pros- 
perity from  his  unprofitable  acres.  He  did 
not  prosper,  and  his  heart  was  daily  more  and 
more  humbled  by  the  continued  adversity  of 
fortune.  The  season  had  been  like  the  pre- 
ceding. His  crops  again  fell  short.  Of  corn 
and  provisions  he  barely  had  enough.  Of 
cotton,  he  made  barely  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  as 
in  the  past  year.  It  brought  fair  prices,  how- 
ever, and  he  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  still  made  enough  money  to  liquidate 
the  interest  on  his  bond  to  Barclay.  But 
Barclay's  temper,  in  regard  to  him,  had  un- 
dergone no  change.  He  now  required  another 
instalment  of  his  principal.  In  fact,  the  old 
miser  had  become  rather  hostile  to  his  debtor. 
He  had  become  more  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
the  young  doctor  who  continued  to  grow  in 
his  esteem ;  particularly  as  he  now  assidu- 
ously ministered  to  that  new-born  vanity  of 
the  old  man,  which  pleased  itself  with  the 
idea  of  exercising  the  power  of  money  which 
he  possessed  in  order  to  pass  into  a  sphere 
of  society  to  which  he  was  not  born.  The 
sister  of  Dr.  Lanham  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  on  a  visit  to  Ellen,  and 
brother  and  sister  both  labored,  and  skilfully, 
to  pamper  the  late-born  vanity  of  the  father. 
They  descended  from  their  pride  of  place, 
having  become  pecuniarily  reduced,  in  com- 
parison with  their  former  position  and  re- 
sources ;  and  the  desire  to  regain  the  means 
of  familiar  luxuries,  led  them  to  concessions 
to  the  old  farmer's  follies  and  vanities,  which 
were  in  the  last  degree  degrading.  When 
aristocracy  thus  descends  to  court  wealth, 
for  its  own  sake,  it  usually  shows  itself  one 
of  the  meanest  things  in  nature.  But  they 
humbled  themselves  without  scruple — they 
waited  on  the  sick  mother,  they  cringed  to 
the  old  miser,  they  strove  to  conciliate  the 
young  maiden,  and,  with  all  but  her,  they 
were  successful.  But  Ellen  kept  her  faith 
with  her  lover  and  despised  heartily  the 
finely-bred  people,  whom  she  saw  resorting 
to  the  basest  modes  of  flattering  her  ignorant 
and  rough  old  father.  She  was  meek,  how- 
ever, not  passionate ;  bore  in  silence  many 


things  which  pained  her;  submitted  quietly  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  in  power 


to  many  things  which  might  have  vexed  her ; 
and,  though  she  gave  them  no  encourage- 
ment  of  a  positive  kind,  her  meekness  and 
forbearance  yet  left  upon  the  minds  of  all 
the  impression  that  she  would  finally  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  the  absent,  and  yield  to 
the  present  lover.     Her  father  freqaently 
scolded  and  quarrelled  with   her  on   this 
theme.     Sometimes  he  even  threatened ;  but 
in  our  forest  country  few  persons  are  ever 
really  forced  to  marry  against  their  will. 
Society  and  public  opinion  interpose  to  pro- 
tect the  daughter  from  the  sacrifice  of  her- 
self to  gratify  the  ambition  and  the  vanity, 
or  appease  the  anger  of  a  parent ;  precisely 
as  the  same  society  and  public  opinion  inter- 
pose to  rebuke  the  maiden  who  perversely 
marries  against  t  he  parent's  ccmsent.    It  was 
this  sort  of  influence  which,  tacitly,  shielded 
Ellen  from  absolute  persecutions,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  suitor.     For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  burden  of  persecution  fell  upon  the 
venerable  sire  of  the  man  she  favored.  Old 
Barclay  had  him  in  his  power,  and  deter* 
mined  to  punish  him  for  his  own  daugh- 
ter's obstinacy.     Accordingly,  when  Jacob 
Barclay  came  to  pay  his  interest,  he  was 
rudely  asked  for  another  instalment  of  the 
principal.     He  again  referred  to  his  unprofit- 
able fields,  his  wasted  years,  his  numerous 
disappointments  and  misfortunes. 

'<!  can't  help  all  that,  Jacob  Downton.  I 
lent  you  my  money  expecting  to  be  paid,  and 
I  will  be  paid,  1  tell  you.  If  the  money  is 
not  forthcoming  by  next  sale  day,  look  to  it, 
I  shall  foreclose,  I  warn  you." 

''  What  am  I  to  do,  Peter  Barclay?" 

<'Sell!  sell  land.  You  don't  want  the  half 
that  you've  got." 

Downton  groaned  in  his  bitter  agony.  He 
saw  that  Barclay  would  never  be  conteni 
'till  he  obtained  complete  possession  of  hi^ 
farmstead, — that  farmstead,  which,  bavin r 
received  from  his  father,  he  felt  should  pro- 
perly  descend  to  his  children.  He  saw,  als^ 
that,  made  insolent  by  prosperity,  flattere< 
by  the  attentions  of  people  in  higher  station 
and  conceiving  that  his  debtor  was  in  hi 
power,  his  creditor  was  prepared  to  throi 
off  the  mask  of  old  and  neighbourly  syrops 
thies,  and  to  show  himself,  in  his  true  colour! 
as  a  hard  and  griping  tyrant  of  the  poor.    H 
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imve  the  qiiaions  of  the  community.  Jacob 
XmntoQ  caw  all  this,  and  forcbore  all  cn- 
icaties.  A'ezt  sale  day  found  him  at  the 
rillage  with  a  favorite  negro  fellow,  to  whom, 


thus  baffled  for  another  year.  But  as  the 
new  year  bcc^un  and  advanced,  the  familiar 
aspects  of  evil  fortune  once  more  peered  in 
at  the  humble  cottage  of  Jacob  Downton.    A 


vitk  tears  io  his  eyes,  he  had  communicated  hail  storm  swept  over  his  young  corn  and 


Ike  necessity  for  selling  him.  The  negro 
vu  gieatlj  agitated  and  wretched ;  and 
Iflfnoghim  at  the  door  of  the  court  house, ! 


Jieob  paid  a  visit  to  lawyer  Caughman,  the 


infant  cotton,  which,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
flourished  with  wonderful  promise  and  luxu- 
riance ;  and  it  was  evident,  as  early  in  the 


4ind  of  his  son,  to  explain  to  him  the  cruel 
*ttsiity  before  him.  The  lawyer  heard 
liB  with  commiseration,    and   talking  to- 


year  as  June,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  pos- 


sible for  him  to  make  even  the  half  crop  of 
the  preceding  year.  These  successive  dis- 
asters, the  continual  recurrence  of  failure, 
fitter, the  two  went  forth  to  the  court  house  obviously  had  their  effect  upon  the  old  man, 
jrtereToDy,  the  negro,  had  been  lef\.  But ;  though  they  did  not  lesson  his  exertions,  or 
iliieDow  was  no  longer  there.     Search  was  j  appear  to  subdue  his  spirits ;  but  he  felt  and 

efbr  him  in  vain.  The  truth  at  length :  suffered  in  secret,  and  his  form  gradually 
Inponpoor  Jacob  Downton,  that  Tony, !  seemed  to  yield  beneath  its  burden.  The 
IllKipe being  sold,  had  taken  to  the  woods.  I  stoop  in  his  shoulders  increased;  there  was 
^"He never  run  away  in  all  his  life  before !" ;  now  a  slight  tremor  in  his  limbs  as  he  moved ; 
Rm  the  distressed  old  man,  who  prepared,  'and  his  eye  had  lost  much  of  the  brightness 
kMUiig  could  be  done,  to  ride  back  with  which  had  lightened  it  up  only  the  year  be- 
ii^teto  his  farm,  in  order  to  supply  his  fore.  Sometime  in  May,  however,  there 
"^  vith  another.  There  were  several  ^^  sin  event  which  seemed  to  encourage 
^eiii  wishing  to  buy,  and  some  agreed  to '  him  for  a  while.  He  heard  a  report  of  one 
*  fir  his  return  that  very  day.  But  law-  Samuel  Faill,  a  young  man  of  a  neighbour- 
ing district,  who  had  returned  with  a  hand- 
some sum  of  gold  from  California.  The  dis- 
Biimtohis  office.     When  there  he  said  tance  to  Faill's  from  the  farm  of  Downton 


P  Caughman  stopped  the  old  man  just  as 
Mahout  to  mount,  and  took  him  back 


iiB  jundly— 

Jacob,  you  say  that  Peter  Barclay  re- 
^  a  payment  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
f  k  worth  all  that  money.  Now,  look 
rU  take  a  mortgage  of  him,  as  he  runs, 
let  you  have  the  five  hundred.  I  fortu- 
y  have  that  sum  to  spare,  and  all  that 
ihall  do,  to  secure  me,  is  to  give  me  the 
^ge  and  insure  the  fellow's  life  for  me. 
10  fear  but  that  Tony  will  come  in  as 
IS  he  hears  that  he's  not  to  be  sold,  and 
nd  him  back  to  you,  or  he'll  go  himself, 
oa  can  pay  me  the  interest  on  the  five 
red  instead  of  paying  Barclay." 
t  old  man  could  have  kissed  the  hands 
le  benevolent  lawyer.  Ho  wept  his 
ndeand  joy ;  and,  riding  home  with  the 
y,  he  said  aloud,  as  he  wound  his  way 
gjh  the   solemn  pines   of  God's  own 

lave  I  been  so  sinful,  oh!  Lord,  as  to 
that  thou  hads't  abandoned  me.     Lo ! 
Iiast  raised  me  up  a  friend  in  this  hour 
r  greatest  tribulation !" 
er  Barclay  was  paid  his  instalment  and 

OL.  XIX~45 


was  fully  forty  miles ;  hut  the  very  day  after 
hearing  this  intelligence,  the  old  man  got 
upon  his  horse  and  proceeded  to  visit  Faill. 
He  saw  the  youth  who  had  been  compara- 
tively prosperous  in  ''the  diggins"  and  had 
come  home  tolerably  contented,  with  about 
four  thousand  dollars.  Old  Downton  was 
quite  repaid  the  trouble  of  his  journey  when 
he  learned  from  Faill  that  he  had  seen  Wil- 
liam, though  not  recently ;  and  that,  when 
last  seen,  about  seven  months  before,  he  was 
hard  at  work  and  healthy.  Faill  did  not  re- 
port William  as  particularly  prosperous ;  said 
he  was  doing  pretty  well  then  ;  had  gather- 
ed some  gold,  and  was  toiling  on  with  hope, 
sanguine  of  profits  yet  to  come.  He  had 
been  sick  once,  for  a  weeki  and  had  been 
robbed  while  in  that  condition  of  all  that  he 
had  previoursly  accumulated ;  but  had  quite 
recovered  his  health,  and,  perhaps,  had  made 
up  all  his  looses.  Faill  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  the  particular /^/ocer  in  which  Wil- 
liam worked,  but  added  that  gold  could  be 
got  anywhere  if  one  would  dig  for  it.  This 
William  could  do  as  well  as  any  man,  and  he 
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had  no  doubt  he  would  come  home  some  of 
these  days  with  full  pockets.  His  report, 
though  not  enthusiastic,  was  encouraging, 
and  gave  a  new  warmth  to  the  old  man's 
spirits.  As  to  his  not  writing,  Faill  said  that 
could  not  be  true ;  that  he  knew,  when  they 
worked  in  the  same  neighborhood,  that  Wil- 
liam wrote  regularly  every  month ;  but  the 
country  was  in  such  a  condition  and  had  such 
a  population,  that  letters  from  persons  at  the 
mines  were  received  and  forwarded  with  great 
irregularity.  The  old  man  lingered  all  day  at 
the  farm  of  F^ll,  listening  to  the  youth's  de- 
tails, prompting  them,  and  proposing  ques- 
tion after  question,  until  his  own  ingenuity 
was  quite  exhausted  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
ask,  and  Faill  yield  him  nothing  more.  With 
many  thanks  for  his  information,  Jacob  Down- 
ton  made  his  way  home  to  share  his  intelli- 
gence with  his  daughters  and  little  Robert. 
For  a  time  these  tidings  kept  them  up.  They 
were  relieved  of  the  fear  that  the  beloved 
exile  had  gone  to  the  grave,  and  the  hope 
grew  active  which  promised  that  they  should 
see  him,  or  at  least  hear  from  him  again  soon. 
But  the  (lays  sped  as  before ;  no  letters,  no 
gleams  of  fortune,  and  their  sad  hearts  again 
sickened  with  the  hope  deferred.  Their  suffer- 
ings and  anxieties  were  destined  to  increase. 
As  the  season  advanced,  com  was  broken  in, 
and,  as  he  feared,  Jacob  Downton  now  dis- 
covered that  his  failure  in  the  crop  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Hitherto, 
while  his  cotton  crop  was  short,  and  that  of 
com  was  scant,  he  had  always  made  enough 
lO  suffice  his  plantation.  It  was  now  evident 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  buy  some 
three  hundred  bushels.  This  was  a  new 
burden  on  the  camel's  back.  The  cotton 
which  he  raised  might  afibrd  him,  as  before, 
the  means  of  paying  their  interest  upon  his 
bonds  to  Barclay;  and  supply  his  current 
wants;  but,  even  this  would  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  season  should  be  a  pro- 
tracted one.  An  early  winter  would  be  fatal 
to  this  hope  even.  And,  true  to  the  old 
man's  apprehensions,  there  came  prema- 
ture frosts.  The  events  of  a  year  ago  are 
quite  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to  render  it 
necessary  to  remind  any  one  of  the  fact  that 
this  season,  December  1851,  took  the  place 
of  October  in  our  calendar.  The  cotton  was 
killed  every  where  that  month  in  Carolina. 


The  prospects  of  old  Downton  perished  with 
his  cotton.     His  crop  was  cut  olTtwo  thirds. 


XIIL 

Every  body  sympathized  with  thebraTe  old 
farmer  who  had  so  nobly  straggled  agaioit 
Fortune,  and  who  was  so  relentlessly  pur- 
sued by  Fate  I— every  body  bot  Peter  Bar- 
clay, his  credited.    His  feelings  had  been 
daily  growing  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
old  man.    That  they  should  do  so  was  quite 
natural  in  the  case  of  one  conscious  of  his 
own  wrong  doing.    We  are  usually  nnfor- 
giving  in  the  degree  in  which  we  have  of* 
fended.    Besides,  another  cause  of  the  ia* 
creased  hostility  of  Barclay  to  Downton 
arose  from  the  firm  and  continued  rejedioii, 
by  dear  little  Ellen,  of  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
Lanham.    She  solemnly  kept  her  faith  to 
William  Downton,  and  pleaded  her  troth  be* 
fore  heaven,  whenever  she  was  assailed  by 
the  requisitions  of  her  father.   *  His  penecu* 
tions,  and  those  of  the  young  DoctcN'  him* 
self,  had  been  unwearied  and  unceasing. 
The  mother  had  been,  at  length,  brought  in 
as  an  ally;   and  made  to  plead  her  own 
wishes  to  the  poor  child,  and  thus  to  work 
upon  sympathies  which  had  never  before 
been  touched.    Sick,  sad,  sufTeiing,  the  un- 
happy girl  wept  in  secret,  and,  sometimes 
through  very  exhaustion  and  hopele5sneff 
felt  like  giving  up  the  contest,  and  yieldiaj 
to  any  fate  that  mi^t  occur.     Until  the  rt 
turn  of  young  Faill,  with  news  of  Williaa 
they  had  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  be 
that  he  was  dead.    But  when,  retumio 
from  church  one  Sunday,  Jacob  Downton  hin 
self  came  up  to  her,  and,  in  the  hearing  i 
her  father,  communicated  the  intelligeoo 
saying: — **I  have  heard  of  William,  Ellen 
he  is  well  and  doing  well ;  and  I  hope  \ 
will  soon  be  at  home  to  comfort  us"— h< 
courage  and  her  strength  revived ;  and  il 
father,  provoked  that  all  he  had  done,  shou 
be  rendered  in  a  moment  useless,  then  bi 
terly  resolved  to  pursue  his  debtor  with  tl 
utmost  severities  of  his  power.    Actor 
ingly,  when  he  beheld  the  meagre  harvest 
Jacob  Downton,  and  learned  the  extent  i 
his  misfortune  from  every  lip,  he  prcpafl 
for  finally  pufihing  him  over  the  precipirf 
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wJiicli  iie  tottered.  He  congratulated  him- 
self now,  that  tJie  kmg  coveted  farm  was  in 
Ills  pover.  He  ivould  foreclose  his  mort- 
gage: there  was  but  little  money  in  the 
couatj;  \kt  would  buy  lands  and  negroes  at 
bu  own  prices,  and  still  hold  a  claim  upon 
the  debtor  which  might  hereafter  serve  for 
bis  profits,  or  his  revenges.  Such  were  the 
civel  aad  selfish  calculations  of  the  arrogant 
lad  aFiricious  creditor.  He  hastened  to  put 
tkiaialo  execution,  and  scarcely  had  Down- 
too  picked  in  his  smaU  crop  of  cotton,  when 
bereoei?ed  a  letter  from  Barclay's  lawyer 
ad?isiag  him  that  he  now  required  full  satis- 
&ctioa  on  his  bond,  and  that,  if  not  paid  by 
tbe  first  of  January  1852,  the  mortgage  upon 
lands  and  negroes  should  be  instantly  fore- 
closed. 

Tbe  blow  came  stunningly  upon  the  senses 
of  the  old  farmer.  He  staggered  to  his  ac- 
customed seat  like  one  mortally  wounded, 
little  Robert  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  and 
barried  immediately  to  his  father's  side,  cry- 
Ht  ''Wbat's  the  matter,  daddy,  are  you 
lick?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
k  darted  \o  SaUy's  chamber  and  informed 
ker  of  wbat  had  taken  place.  The  sisters 
Te/e  aU  together,  and  they  at  once  rushed 
to  tbe  assistance  of  the  old  man.  But  he 
reeofered  himself  as  he  saw  them  enter, 
^  to  smile  in  answer  to  their  earnest  and 
^tod  inquiries,  and  broke  down  in  the 
^Rt;  sunk  back  again  into  his  chair,  and 
Hbbed  aloud ;  tbe  tears  streaming  from  his 
'S^  cjes.  Sally  picked  up  the  paper  which 
V  at  his  feet,  and  read  its  contents.  <  <  The 
^\  cruel  man ! ' '  she  exclaimed.  Soon  the 
iKport  of  the  dreadful  epistle  was  known  to 
&t  and  the  house,  in  an  instant,  became  one 
^lamentation.  But  the  cries  and  terror  of  the 
iHs  brought  back  to  Jacob  Downton  all  his 
>ubood. 

"Cbeerop,  girls,"  he  said;  "cheer  up  my 
Udren.  God  has  helped  us  through  so  far ; 
e  will  not  deliyer  us  now  into  the  hands  of 
te  enemy !  I  will  ride  to  Moses  Pruitt,  who 
^  money  by  ham  to  lend.  He  will  take 
tt  mortgage  himself,  and  take  me  out  of 
t  bands  of  this  persecuting  man." 
The  old  farmer  spoke  with  more  confi- 
iKe  than  he  felt;  but  the  plan  was  the 
^  obyicms  one  for  his  extrication,  and  he 
<)oce  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  His 


horse  was  instantly  ordered,  and  he  rode 
away.  He  was  gone  all  day  and  at  night 
came  back,  showing  a  tolerably  cheerful  face, 
but  in  truth,  utterly  dispirited.  Moses  Pruitt 
had  only  a  week  before  invested  all  his  idle 
money  in  negroes ;  an  application  to  John 
Clymer,  another  farmer  of  supposed  wealth, 
had  the  same  results ;  and  the  poor  old  debtor 
was  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  Sorrowful, 
and  sorely  cold,  was  bis  heart  that  night. 
Brightly  blazed  the  oaken  fires  in  his  chim- 
ney ;  lovely,  and  good,  and  dutiful,  in  high 
degree,  were  the  children  that  surrounded 
him ;  but  his  joys  seemed  wholly  to  have  de- 
parted ;  for  how  should  these  children,  who 
had  hitherto  been  well,  and  fondly,  and  even 
luxuriously  cherished,-*how  should  they  find 
shelter ;  in  what  strange  habitation ;  in  what 
unfriendly  keeping ;  reduced  to  what  painful 
humiliations  ?  Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
racked  his  soul ;  yet  he  forgot  not,  ere  Robert 
retired  to  his  bed,  to  take  the  boy  as  usual 
between  his  knees,  while  he  said  his  nightly 
prayer,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  childish  tongue. 
And  he  patted  the  boy  on  his  head,  and  kiss- 
ed his  cheek,  and  in  cheerful  accents  bade 
him  go,  and  be  sure  to  get  up  with  the  sun  I 
Then  he  called  to  the  youngest  of  the  girls, 
to  bring  the  Bible,  the  old  family  Bible,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  nightly  to  read  a 
chapter.  The  girl  placed  it  before  him, 
brought  him  his  spectacles,  placed  the  light 
in  the  proper  situation,  and  the  old  man 
drew  nigh  to  the  table.  But  it  so  happened 
that,  in  opening  the  holy  volume,  the  leaves 
parted  at  the  well-filled  pages  of  the  family 
record.  The  old  man  looked  up  and  laid  the 
spectacles  upon  th^  open  page.  He  mutter- 
ed something  inaudible.  Then  putting  on 
his  glasses,  he  stooped  over  the  familiar 
record  and  read  of  births,  and  deaths,  and 
marriages,  while  long  by-gone  events  floated 
up  dimly  before  his  memory  and  fancy,  and 
then,  with  the  sad  and  thoughtful  girls  hang* 
ing  about  him,  he  repeated  the  old  chroni- 
cles, and  told  of  his  youth,  and  his  youthful 
loves ;  of  their  mother ;  of  the  thirty  years 
which  they  had  lived  together  in  joy  and 
sadness ;  of  the  children  they  had  buried ; 
how  they  looked ;  how  they  grew,  and  what 
particularly  distinguished  each. 

<'And  they  are  gone;  and  he  who  still 
lives  is  gone  from  us,  my  children !    Shall 
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these  eyes  ever  again  behold  him,  Father  of 
many  mercies !  Send  him  to  me,  I  pray  thee, 
that  his  hands  may  close  these  weary  eyes !" 

And,  speaking  thus,  the  old  man  seemed 
to  subside  upon  his  knees,  from  the  chair  to 
the  floor,  while  his  face  sank  down  upon  the 
Bible,  and  his  arms  were  spread,  enclosing 
it  upon  the  table.  The  girls  immediately 
drooped  also  upon  their  knees,  while  the 
father  prayed  in  silence.  His  "  amen,"  only 
was  audible.  Then,  when  they  rose,  he 
said — 

*'  Surely,  Sally,  it  was  to  remind  me  that 
in  two  days  more  I  shall  be  seventy  years 
old,  that  my  hands  opened  upon  these  pages. 
Thinking  of  other  thin^  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten how  old  a  person  I  am  I" 

"  But  we  had  not  forgotten  your  birthday, 
papa,"  responded  one  of  the  girls.  *'  It 
comes  day  after  to-morrow." 

Sally  gave  the  girl  a  rebuking  look ;  but 
the  old  man  patted  her  affectionately  upon 
the  head,  as  he  answered,-^ 

"In  these  days. of  sorrow,  when  all  the 
skies  are  so  cloudy  for  us,  it's  of  no  use  to 
remember  such  matters.  It's  more  natural 
to  think  of  death  days  than  birth-days,  when 
one  is  so  near  to  the  grave  as  I.  Take  away 
the  book,  my  children,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
read  for  you  to-night." 


XIV. 

The  next  morning  Jacob  Downton  was  up 
betimes.  He  swallowed  a  bowl  of  coffee  has- 
tily, but  ate  nothing.  Then,  with  a  good 
humored  farewell  to  the  girls,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  at  a  smart  canter  to  the 
court  house.  His  purpose  was  to  see  lawyer 
Caughman,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  son 
from  boyhood,  and  was  at  once  a  worthy  and 
intelligent  person.  The  old  man  had  no  de- 
finite idea  of  any  particular  advantage  that 
might  accrue  to  him  from  this  visit  But 
he  found  it  necessary  to  cast  the  burden  of 
his  troubles  on  some  other  shoulders,  and  to 
seek  in  every  possible  direction,  the  succour 
which  he  needed.  Caughman  he  knew  could 
do  nothing  himself  for  his  extrication,  but  he 
might  have  clients  quite  as  well  disposed, 
and  better  able  than  himself  to  serve  him. 
Thus  he  went.    But  the  revelation  of  his 


affairs,  which  he  made  to  the  worthy  1 
had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  maid 
unhappy.  Caughman  really  felt  ion  1 
man,  and  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
one,  his  son.  He  was  really  anxious 
the  unfortunate  family,  but  he  laclt 
means  of  doing  so. 

"If  we  could  get  the  bonds  transfe 
some  other  person,  the  punctual  paji 
the  interest  might  be  sufficient ;  and, 
meantime,  something  might  turn  up. 
you  tried  Moses  Pruitt  ?  He  had  m< 
lend  three  weeks  ago,  quite  enough,  ] 
to  buy  up  the  mortgage  ?" 

**  Yes ;  I've  tried  him :  but  he's 
seven  negroes,  and  used  up  all  fab 
money." 

**  There's  John  Clymer,  by  the  wi; 
"  Seen  him  also :  he's  bought  Ian 
rail  road  stock." 

"  Ephraim  Bell  is  now  in  the  village 
pose,  Mr.  Downton,  you  step  out  a 
him." 

The  suggestion  was  iramediatelj 
upon,  but  in  an  hour,  the  old  man  n 
disappointed.  Bell  had  made  his  invts 
in  a  steam  mill. 

"  Let  me  go  over  and  see  Ellis,  the 
of  old  Barclay,"   said   Caughman. 
haps  I  may  persuade  him  to  getting  yt 
from  his  client.     Keep  your  seat,  Mr. 
ton  and  keep  up  the  fire  'till  I  come 
But  Caughman  also  returned  disapp 
"Ellis  says  that  Barclay  is  resoi 
have  his  money  or  foreclose  the  marl 
"  I  told  you  so,  squire.     It's  no  use 
in  that  quarter.     He  hates  me,  and  Iv 
my  boy ;  and  he  will  push  us  to  the 
he  can  " 

"  Well,"  said  Caughman,  "  don't  d 
Mr.  Downton,  we  have  still  two  weeb 
first  of  January,  and  time  is  one  of  tli 
precious  things  to  the  lawyer  as  to  tb 
tician.  It's  a  bad  chance  I  grant  yw 
something  may  be  done  in  that  time, 
can  think  over  your  list  of  frienJ 
acquaintances  and  I'll  do  the  same  of 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  somebodj 
ing  an  investment,  and  I  am  fully  pr 
to  say  that  this  is  a  safe  one." 

This  was  all  the  consolation  poor  olc 
Downton  got  from  his  visit.  He  rode 
wards  with  a  heart  heavier  than  eve 
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the  boundary  line  between  his  farm 
if  his  persecuting  creditor,  the  recol- 
f  his  poor  girls,  and  their  probable 
er  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 
k  away  his  courage.  His  feelings 
;h,  that  for  the  moment,  he  did  not 
to  approach  them.     He  turned  in 

highway  accordingly,  among  the 
tid  without  any  design,  took  his  way 
)plar  grove,  and  the  spring,  which, 
r  and  more  friendly  years,  had  been 
ite  haunt  of  the  children  of  the  two 
Here  they  had  played  together 
I  care  or  apprehension ;  their  com- 
jnvexed  by  any  evil  feeling.     The 

drew  up  his  horse  just  above  it 
le  old  poplars,  scored  every  where 
-known  dates  and  initials.  He  stopt, 
tout  any  definite  purpose,  alighted, 
md  memories  crowded  upon  him. 
3  if  he  were  in  communion  with  the 
[e  felt  that  they  were  about  him. 
¥  himself  upon  the  ground  in  a  sit- 
ore,  his  head  drooping  and  pressing 

palms,  almost  between  his  knees, 
led  aloud  beneath  the  sudden  pres- 

thought   and   feeling,  w^orking  to- 

A  light  hand  rested  upon  his  shoul- 
e  a  sweet  sad  voice  filled  his  ears, — 
ler  Jacob,  is  it  you  here  ?*' 
>ked  up  and  saw  Ellen  Barclay. 

Ellen  only  me ;  but  it  will  not  vex 
>u  were  to  say  that  you  wish  it  had 
lliam,  rather." 

I  do  say  that,  and  feel  that  too,  dear 
icob,  though  I  won't  have  you  think 
very,  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  see 
eldom  now  !** 

'.  with  good  reason,  too.  Ellen,  my 
our  father,  Peter  Barclay,  is  bent 
ig  the  earth  heaped  upon  this  old 
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't  say  so !   Oh  don't  say  so,  if  you 


ri 


true,  Ellen ;"  and  he  then  told  her 
cruel  history.  The  poor  girl  sate 
side  him  and  wept  bitter  tears. 
"  continued  the  old  man,  '*  nothing 
lone,  or  could  do,  could  ever  make 
for  you  but  as  the  wife  of  my  Wil- 
Sllen,  child,  you're  not  going  to  be 
William?  They  teU  me  that  this 
k)ctor  is  to  marry  you — " 


*'0h!  no!  never!  never!" 

**  Do  you  say  that  from  your  heart,  Ellen, 
with  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  strength !" 

**  With  my  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  father  Jacob.  As  I  live  I  will 
never  be  the  wife  of  any  man  but  William 
Down  ton." 

The  old  man  rose  partly,  then  sunk  upon 
his  knees  and  said — 

*'  Kneel  with  me,  Ellen,  kneel."  She 
did  so. 

"  Look,"  said  he, — '*  look,  Ellen,  you  see  al- 
most the  whole  sky  above  us  is  darkened  by 
dull,  gloomy  clouds.  The  sun  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Now,  Ellen,  do  you  doubt  that  God 
is  still  behind  those  clouds  ?" 

**  No,  father  Jacob,  he  is  surely  there." 

**  Yes :  do  you  see  that  little  break  yonder 
in  the  West,  as  if  the  sun  were  trying  to 
make  an  opening  for  himself.  God  is  prob- 
ably just  now  looking  through  that  opening 
at  us  two  here, — ^you  a  young  creature  just 
beginning  to  tread  the  earth  with  a  free  foot- 
step ; — me,  an  old  broken  down  man,  totter- 
ing only  in  the  one  direction,  to  the  grave." 

"  Don't  speak  so  sadly,  father  Jacob." 

He  did  not  heed  her,  but  continued  : 

*<God  is  there  in  that  opening!  God  is 
here!"  speaking  with  great  energy,  '*  stand- 
ing over  us  and  beside  us  now." 

The  girl  started,  and  looked  around  her, 
as  if  really  expecting  to  see  the  awful  In- 
visible, of  whom  he  spoke  with  such  vehe- 
mence, actually  looking  down  upon  her. 

**  He  sees  us — sees  our  hearts— -hears  the 
very  voices  in  our  soul.  The  whole  earth 
is  but  the  great  ear  of  God — and  the  trees 
are  his  witnesses.  Repeat,  then,  that  he 
may  hear,  Ellen,  that  you  will  marry  no 
man's  son  but  mine,— my  son,  William  !" 

The  girl,  thus  suddenly  adjured,  rose  up 
and  lifted  her  hands  to  Heaven,  as  she  spoke 
in  accents  solemn  as  his  own— 

*'  They  may  kill  me,  father  Jacob,  but  I 
will  marry  none  but  William  Down  ton!" 

'*  Thou  hearest,  oh !  Inscrutable  God ! 
Thou  hearest !  Be  thou  the  witness,  and  in 
thy  own  good  time  help  these  children  with 
thy  smile  and  blessings  !" 

He  took  the  girl  into  his  arms,  aa  he  rose 
slowly  from  the  earth,  and  said : 

*  *  Ellen,  it  may  be  that  when  William  Down- 
ton  again  sets  foot  upon  his  native  eartbj 
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these  old  eyes  may  be  dark  beneath  it ;  yet 
would  I  not  go  to  my  grave  in  peace  did  I 
think,  afler  all  his  toils,  and  cares,  and  perils, 
he  might  come  back  to  find  you  another 
roan's  wife.  Ellen,  it  would  be  the  dread- 
fullest  doom  of  death  that  my  poor  boy  could 
ever  know !  Oh !  Ellen,  let  your  love  re- 
ceive him  still,  though  he  may  never  more 
hear  the  voice  of  mine." 

And  the  two  wept  together,  till  the  ap- 
proaching shadows  of  night  compelled  the 
girl  to  tear  herself  away. 


XV.  ' 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Court  House, 
and  to  the  office  of  Lawyer  Caughman.  We 
will  suppose  that  night  to  have  passed,  and 
another  day  to  have  begun — ^begun  in  sun- 
shine, though,  as  yet,  many  a  suffering  and 
sore  spirit  is  unconscious  of  its  beams  and 
warmth.  Caughman  was  sitting  at  his  desk, 
brooding  sadly  over  the  affairs  of  the  Down- 
tons,  doubly  sad,  as  he  could  revolve  no 
method  for  their  relief.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  already  he  had  resorted  to  one 
or  two  persons  from  whom  he  fancied  the 
money  for  the  relief  of  his  client,  might  be 
procured.  But  the  time  was  one  of  great 
monied  pressure.  Cotton  had  not  yet  freely 
gone  forward.  The  banks  were  stringent 
'•^ighi  is  the  word — and  were  required  to 
use  all  their  spare  funds  in  bolstering  up 
their  friends  and  special  favorites.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  cash  was 
not  to  be  had.  Downton  could  easily  have 
sold  the  property  on  a  credit ;  but  it  was  not 
his  desire  to  sell,  and  unless  Peter  Barclay 
would  have  been  willing  to  substitute  the 
bonds  of  another  for  those  of  Downton,  credit 
could  have  served  the  latter  nothing.  Caugh- 
man had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
brother  lawyer,  Ellis,  to  see  if  that  person 
was  willing,  and  could  exercise  any  influ- 
ence over  Barclay  in  arresting  his  cruel  res- 
olution. But  from  Ellis  he  received  no  en- 
couragement, and,  in  absolute  despair  he  sat 
brooding  at  his  desk,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
extort  from  thought  some  new  suggestion 
upon  which  to  build  and  act.  While  thus  he 
meditated,  he  heard  a  modest  tap  at  the  door 
of  his  office. 


"  Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  Caughman  tbio- 
lutely  started  to  his  feet  with  sudden  sur- 
prise, at  the  object  that  met  his  glance.  Tbk 
was  a  tall,  powerfully  made  man,  more  thui 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  massive  beard  aid 
moustache — ^the  beard,  of  a  rich  brofwa, 
hanging  down  upon  the  bosom  with  almost 
patriarchal  profusion.  Over  his  shoulden 
he  wore  the  Mexican  blanket,  a  beantiM 
and  picturesque  robe  of  ample  dimenaoH 
and  gorgeous  colours.  A  fur  cap  was  lifltl 
from  his  head  as  he  entered  and  displayed  a 
shock  of  hair  even  more  full  and  flowiic 
than  the  beard.  Not  knowing  what  to  mikv 
of  such  a  visitor,  Caughman  yet  civilly  asksd 
him  to  enter  and  take  a  seat. 

''  What !  Caughman !"  cried  the  stranger, 
<'  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Have  yon  forgottMi 
your  old  friend  and  playmate,  Willy  DovaC 
ton !'' 

*<  Willy  Downton,  old  fellow— God  Mm 
you ;  is  it  you  ?"  and  the  lawyer  embiaeet 
him  with  a  deep  sense  of  equal  joy  and  f»^- 
lief.  Then  they  seated  themselves,  andWi* 
liam  got  from  the  lawyer  all  bis  intelligeaea 

''  I  dared  not  go  to  the  farm  till  I  had  sea: 
you  and  heard  every  thing.  I  feared  It 
much.** 

He  was  soon  informed  in  all  partieahii* 
When  told  of  the  proceedings  of  old  Bn^ 
clay,  he  exclaimed — 

*'  WeU,  thank  God !  I  am  able  to  setfli 
that  matter  for  ever.  I  have  been  fbrtimila^ 
Caughman,  in  my  enterprise.  I  have  braogU 
home  a  clear  sum,  after  all's  paid,  f£  ekM 
thousand  dollars.  Let  me  get  rid  of  sootf 
of  it  at  once.  Here,  my  dear  friend,  ii  fli 
five  hundred  I  owe  you.  If  there's  any  ■■ 
terest  due  on  the  note,  you  shall  have  it: 
and  here,  my  dear  fellow,  take  these  bflb 
and  go  at  once  to  Ellis  and  liquidate  the  bodl 
and  take  the  mortgage  out  of  his  clotcheii 
I  was  pretty  sure  the  old  man  would  never 
be  able  to  raise  the  money,  so  I  procund 
the  full  sum,  as  it  was  when  I  left  bom 
from  the  banks  in  Charleston.  Count  tfalt 
roll  and  pay  the  debt  at  once." 

Caughman  did  not  need  to  be  urged  upoi' 
this  duty.  Never  did  lawyer  undertake  oM 
with  more  satisfacticm.  He  was  not  kif 
absent,  and  soon  returned  with  the  fatd  ii* 
strument  fully  cancelled  and  shorn  of  all  iti 
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terrors,  which  had  vexed  the  peace  of  the 
familj  for  ^y%  dreaiy  years  and  more.  We 
iiave  not  space  to  record  the  narrative  which 
William  gave  to  Caughman  of  his  fortunes 
during  his  absence.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  results.  Enough  to  say  here 
that  he  had  received  few  or  no  letters  from 
home,  thoo^  he  had  written  every  month. 
For  nearly  a  year  he  had  been  without  any 
intelligence.  He  consented  to  dine  with 
Caughman  that  day ;  borrowed  a  horse  from 
him  soon  after  dinner,  and  hurried  below  in 
the  direction  where  lay  equally  his  heart  and 
home.  With  a  natural  feeling — a  vague 
hope  that  he  might  not  look  in  vain  upon  the 
once  so  sacred  spot,  he  fastened  his  horse  at 
the  entrance  of  the  poplar  grove,  and  stole 
forward  to  the  favorite  spring,  where  he  had 
so  often  met  his  beloved  one.  Was  it  an 
ingel  whisper  that  guided  the  footsteps  of 
lUen  thither  almost  at  the  same  moment  ? 
She  took  down  the  little  gourd  from  where 
it  hong  upon  a  branch  of  the  tree  which 
shaded  the  water  and  stooped  to  drink.  Sud- 
denly she  starts,  and  looks  about  her.  She 
hears  her  own  name,  and  in  accents  that 
seem  as  familiar  as  they  are  fond.  She  sees 
tbestrange  equipment,  the  massive  beard,  the 
nnjestic  form,  and  tries  to  fly. 
"  Eflen-4t  is  I— it  is  William  Downton !" 
With  a  cry  of  joy  she  rushed  into  his 
arms. 

"And  yoa  have  not  forgotten  me,  £llen, 
uid  joa  are  still  true  to  your  pledges." 

She  did  not  answer :  she  only  clung  closer 
to  his  neck,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
%  anile  that  needed  no  words  for  his  assu- 
rance. When  they  parted,  he  said — *'  Say 
nothing  of  my  coming,  Ellen — ^nothing  at 
iome.    I  mean  to  see  you  there." 

It  was  dark  before  they  parted,  but  we 
need  not  report  all  that  was  said  between 
them. 


XVI. 

William  Downton  did  not  too  rapidly  ap- 
proach the  dear  little  old  cottage  and  the 
v^  remembered  home.  Darkness  grew 
vound  him  as  he  slowly  walked  his  horse 
^ver  the  narrow  pathway  through  the  woods. 
At  If^n^h  he  reached  the  entrance  of  the 


avenue  leading  to  the  dwelling.  He  distin* 
guished  the  house  at  a  distance  by  the  little 
glimmering  light  from  the  hall  windows. 
How  many  thousand  times  had  he  approach- 
ed the  avenue  and  seen  that  welcoming  light 
at  the  same  hour  ?  But  never  under  such 
circumstances  as  now — ^never  with  the  same 
emotions.  He  rode  on  slowly,  chewing  as 
he  went  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  thought. 
Not  even  the  bitter  now  was  unpleasant  to 
his  taste.  It  was  a  bitter  of  memory  only ; 
which,  when  fortune  smiles,  becomes  an 
agreeable  tonic  rather  than  a  bitter  medicine. 
At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  little  pale  fence 
which  surrounded  it.  Here  he  dismounted 
and  advanced  on  foot :  he  now  discovered  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  from  the  chamber  in 
the  wing  of  the  house — what,  in  cottage/Mtr- 
lance^  is  the  shed'room^  where  his  father  slept. 
By  this  he  knew  that  the  old  man  had  re- 
tired for  the  night ;  and  he  suddenly  resolved 
that  he  should  not  be  disturbed.  He  knew 
that  if  he  made  his  appearance  the  house 
would  be  in  an  uproar,  and  the  old  man 
would  probably  get  no  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Sleep,  precious  to  aU,  is  particu- 
larly so  to  the  aged ;  they  obtain  its  bless- 
ings with  difficulty  ;  as  if  Nature,  conscious 
of  the  long  sleep  which  is  approaching,  had 
resolved  to  spare  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
time  allotted  to  life  in  the  consumption  of  it 
in  this  manner.  William  looked  to  the  dim 
firelight,  through  the  unclosed  shutter  of  his 
father's  window  and  saw  the  faint  outline  of 
the  old  man's  person  where  he  lay.  Breath- 
ing an  ejaculatory  prayer  he  turned  aside, 
and  with  cautious  steps  ascended  to  the  pi- 
azza ;  he  stole  gently  to  the  windows  and 
looked  in  at  the  hall.  The  girls,  all  three, 
were  busy  beside  the  fire — each  with  work 
in  hand.  Never  was  shown  more  devout 
industry.  The  young  man  gazed  till  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  then  he  stole  away 
as  he  came.  His,  perhaps,  were  somewhat 
unwonted  feelings  under  the  circumstances, 
but  he  resolved  not  to  disturb  any  of  them 
that  night.  He  had,  besides,  an  object.  Re- 
turning to  the  gate  where  his  horse  had  been 
fastened,  he  remounted  and  took  his  way  to 
a  little  cottage  half  a  mile  distant,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  good-natured,  half-va- 
grant, squatter-hunter  named  Moore,  whom 
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he  knew  well,  and  with  whom  he  resolved 
to  take  his  bed.  Let  us  suppose  him  there, 
safely  instaUed  by  the  fire,  with  Moore,  open- 
mouthed,  listening  to  our  hero's  California 
adventures,  and  wondering  why  he  had  never 
thought  to  go  with  him.  Long  before  day- 
light, William  was  up  and  away.  But  we 
leave  him  for  the  present  to  return  to  the 
homestead  of  his  father. 

The  next  day  was  the  birth-day  of  Jacob 
Downton,  and  the  manufactures  upon  which 
William  had  seen  his  siste  s  engaged  were 
designed  by  each  as  birth-day  gifls  for  the 
good  old  father.  They  consisted  of  homely 
trophies,  gloves,  stockings,  handkerchiefs 
curiously  wrought,  with  the  initials  of  the 
old  man  in  some  snug  comer,  probably 
wreathed  in  vines  and  stars  after  a  very  do- 
mestic fashion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
three  girls  were  up ;  and  closely  followed  by 
little  Robert,  all  without  shoes,  and  each  bear- 
ing her  pretty  petty  gifts  of  love,  might  have 
been  seen  stealing  into  the  old  man's  cham- 
ber, and  quietly  depositing  them  beside  him 
on  his  pillow,  where,  upon  his  opening  his 
eyes,  he  must  immediately  see  them.  Dear, 
young,  artless  things,  they  dreamed  not  that 
even  while  they  performed  this  pretty  drama 
of  filial  love,  he  witnessed  it  all,  but  through 
his  half-shut  eyes.  Having  gone  to  bed  soon 
the  previous  evening,  from  fatigue,  he  had 
slept  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  was  awake 
when  they  entered  the  room,  and  only  feigned 
to  sleep,  watching  with  fond  emotion  all  their 
actions.  little  did  he  dream  that,  even  at 
that  moment,  other  eyes  were  beholding 
them  and  him  also.  In  half  an  hour  he 
arose  and  came  forth  into  the  hall  where  the 
girls  and  little  Robert  were  all  assembled 
and  preparing  for  breakfast.  He  brought 
the  gifts  of  love  in  his  hand. 

"My  dear  children,'*  said  he,  "would 
you  believe  it  ? — ^but  I  had  a  dream  in  the 
night  of  certain  angels  coming  into  my  room 
and  laying  gifts  upon  my  pillow.  And,  when 
I  awoke,  lo !  what  I  found  there !" 

And,  with  the  words,  the  old  man  caught 
them  severaUy  in  his  arms  and  kissed  them. 

"Ah  !  my  children,"  he  said,  mournfully, 
"  your  love  is  now  all  I  possess !  and  I — 1 
am  now  too  poor  to  give  you  any  thing !  If 
William  were  only  here  now,  to  take  care 


of  you,  I  could  lie  down  and  sleep  the  last 
sleep  that  this  old  head  can  know !" 

He  sat  down  and  took  little  Robert  between 
his  knees.     The  boy  looked  up— 

"  But,  papa,  what  is  in  that  pretty  box?" 

He  pointed  to  a  small  mahogany  case  that 
stood  upon  the  table.  Nobody  before  had 
seen  it.  It  was  equally  a  surprise  to  the 
girls. 

"  That,  my  son !  Why,  where  did  that 
come  from  ?    What  box  is  that,  Sally  ? 

"  I  don't  know,  father :  I  never  saw  it  till 
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now. 

The  old  man  rose  up,  took  the  box  into  his 
hands  and  found  a  little  silver  key  hanging 
to  the  handle.  He  opened  it  with  trembling 
curiosity,  and  a  large  folded  paper  was  dis- 
played before  his  eyes.  He  was  greatly  ag- 
itated, laid  the  box  down,  tore  open  the  paper 
and  found  it  to  ccMitain  his  bond  and  mort- 
gage to  Peter  Barclay.  He  threw  op  his 
hands  to  heaven. 

"It  is  William  that  hath  dme  this-my 
son,  my  own  s<m  William !  Willy,  my  son, 
my  brave  son,  my  noble  son— -where  are 
you?" 

The  next  moment,  and  the  person  sum- 
moned stood  before  him,  and  was  clasped 
within  his  arms.  They  all  kneirhim  in  spite 
of  his  wild  beard  and  Mexican  blanket.  Oh! 
the  embrace^,  and  the  sweet  tears  and  kisses 
that  followed. 

"  Joy  Cometh  in  the  morning!"  cried  the 
old  man.  "Oh,  Lord,  I  bless  and  praise 
thee,  since  the  son  that  I  have  mourned  as 
dead  hath  been  restored  to  me  in  life  and 
safety.  Now  may  thy  servant  depart  ill 
peace  since  mine  eyes  have  seen  this  day!**' 


xvn. 

Our  story  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Thatds 
Peter  Barclay  was  confounded  by  a  corami 
nication  from  his  lawyer,  Ellis,  informi 
him  of  the  satisfaction  of  Downton's  moi 
gage.  It  was  a  subject  of  long  consultati( 
with  Dr.  Lanham,  by  what  process  and  frm 
what  source  the  money  had  been  raised, 
never  entered  into  the  heads  of  either  ih 
William  Downton  had  returned  from  Caliit 
nia  a  rich  man !  The  mystery  was  still  fa 
ther  increasited  to  the  mind  of  Barclay,  bv 
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iich  Lanham  made,  to  the  effect 
only  that  morning  seen  at  the 
»t  sundry  boxes  and  barrels  just 
the  city  containing,  very  evi- 
ind  wet,'*  and  addressed  to  •*  Ja- 
,"  &c.  Old  Barclay  scratched 
ed  the  floor,  looked  occasionally 
'  with  a  very  dubious  counte- 
?nt  on  wondering.  The  doctor 
igar  with  a  very  philosophical 
:  his  eyes,  threw  his  heels  up 
replace,  and  pufled  at  vacancy, 
were  thus  engaged  when  the 
ddenly  thrown  open,  and  in 
•ersonage,  the  very  appearance 
med  to  fill  both  of  them  with 
.  Who  could  he  be?  They 
:  the  Great  Magyar,  Kossuth, 
le  country,  wearing  a  strange 
and  making  collections ;  and 
mediately  possessed  both  minds 
ler  was  the  very  person,  though 
;  of  his  latitude  as  regarded  the 
But  the  frank,  manly  voice 
d  its  proper  owner.  William 
(ily  advanced,  offered  his  hand 
lay,  and  spoke  as  gently  as  if 
given  him  cause  of  complaint 
lere  was  a  profound  policy  in 
g  which  we  need  not  stop  now 
Enough  to  say,  that  it  was  highly 
:  William  Downton  should  show 
id  his  father's  persecutor,  that 
1  not  consider  the  breach  be- 
rreparable.  Barclay  took  the 
with  a  corresponding  civility 
ikness.  In  an  instant  he  con- 
source from  which  the  money 
iwn  which  paid  off  the  mort- 
father.  The  same  conjecture 
rested  the  probability  of  more 
found  in  the  strongbox  whence 
tad  been  drawn.  William  was 
to  take  a  seat,  which  he  com- 
while  Dr.  Lanham,  somewhat 
Ily,  rose  from  his  seat,  gathered 
)ve8,  medical  saddle-bags,  and 
lecamp — the  personal  contrast 
n  himself  and  the  formidable 
:an  or  Magyar,  furnishing  a  suf- 
.  for  his  departure.  No  effort 
r  <dd  Barclay  to  rc*<train  him. 

:-46. 


"  Are  you  off  doctor?" 

To  which  the  other  answered  quickly, 

"  Yes!  I  must  ride  to  see  a  patient.  Good 
morning.'* 

With  his  disappearance  Peter  became 
chatty  and  inquisitive.  William  answered 
him  frankly,  coolly  anticipated  any  special 
question  touching  his  successes,  by  saying 
that,  with  ten  thousand  dollars  clear,  he  was 
content  to  quit  and  give  up  his  gulches  to 
poorer  or  more  greedy  adventurers. 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars !"  exclaimed  Peter, 
**ten  thousand!"— 

"Eleven,  in  fact,  and  a  fraction  over," 
said  William ;  "  but  why  don't  I  see  mamma," 
— so  he  used  to  call  Mrs.  Barclay—"  and 
Ellen  ?  Where  are  they  all,  that  I  do  not 
see  them  ?" 

The  old  man  rose  at  the  words  very  sub- 
missively, to  call  them  in,  and  instead  of 
doing  so,  shouted  aloud  with  the  utmost 
power  of  his  lungs— 

"  Eleven  thousand  dollars !" 

William  saw  immediately  that  the  case 
was  gained.  The  imagination  of  the  miser 
was  possessed.  The  citadel  of  his  affections 
was  taken  by  storm.  William  followed  the 
old  man  to  the  passage  way,  and  himself 
called  out,  "Mamma!  Ellen!  where  are 
you?" 

The  daughter  gladly,  but  tremblingly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  caught  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Californian,  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  father ;  and — he  was  silent. 

"  Eleven  thousand  dollars,"  quoth  he ; 
"  eleven  thousand  and  a  fraction — in  three 
years !" 

The  old  lady  made  her  appearance;  a 
phial  of  physic  in  her  hands. 

"Why,  mamma,  how  thin  and  pale  you 
are  looking,"  William  exclaimed,  as  he  kissed 
the  old  lady  and  shook  her  hands ;  "  but  it's 
the  physic  you're  taking :  its  enough  to  kill 
any  body.  Let  me  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Ay,  do,"  quoth  Peter ;  "  do ;  she's  been 
growing  worse  and  worse  ever  since  she's 
been  taking  the  doctor's  stuff." 

"Oh!  don't— don't;  I  shall  die  without 
them  drops,"  cried  the  old  lady.  But  the 
deed  was  done.  Dr.  Lanham's  medicine 
followed  himself  and  his  hopes.     William 
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had  acquired  a  rare  resoluteness,  as  well  as 
rare  wealth,  from  bis  adventures. 

"  ril  give  yon  something  better,  mamma : 
Tve  become  a  doctor  too ;  and  have  brought 
a  box  of  the  most  glorious  physic  for  you, 
which  will  cure  you  in  one  week,  make  you 
young  in  two,  and  in  three  the  happiest  wo- 
man in  the  world !  You  shall  take  your  first 
dose  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  I  get  my  things 
from  the  depot/' 

And  the  old  couple  and  the  young,  sat 
down  around  the  fireside;  and  at  dinner, 
about  the  table,  as  if  they  were  all  of  one 
household  already ;'  and  as  if  they  had  never 
known  separation.  Ellen  looked  to  her  bold 
lover,  and  laughed  and  cried  with  the  same 
eyes  at  the  same  moment !  Never  was  rev- 
olution in  civil  state  so  sudden  and  complete. 
He  had  taken  the  town  by  surprise.  He 
spoke  of  his  betrothal  and  marriage  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  as  coolly,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  an  interruption  of  the  original 
arrangement. 

"  And  if  it  suits  you,  father  Barclay,  you 
and  mamma  here,  we'll  have  it  on  Christ- 
mas night.  I've  brought  and  sent  up  the 
fruits,  the  cakes,  some  excellent  wine,  nuts, 
raisins  and  almonds,  so  that  we  can  make 
the  whole  neighbourhood  rejoice. — Yes,  it 
must  be  on  Chrrstmas  night.  The  better  day 
the  better  deed !" 

Ellen  was  the  only  one  to  murmur ;  but 
she  was  overruled  by  papa. 

**  What  would  you  have  ?  I  agree  with 
Willy  that  Christmas  is  the  very  best  night 
in  the  year  for  a  marriage  !  It  is.  So  mme 
of  your  mouthing,  Ellen." 

The  ro.:ider  may  guess  l/ie  sequel.  Of  all 
the  guests  invited,  Dr.  Lanham  and  Miss 
Sophia  Elphenstone  Lanham  were  the  only 
persons  who  did  not  appear,  and  sent  no  an- 
swer. The  winter  that  overhung  the  Down- 
ton  family  was  past  and  gone,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  was  heard  among  its  rooflrees. 
The  night  was  dark  to  them,  and  long ;  but 
the  promise  was  verified  to  faith — that  *'  Joy 
Cometh  with  the  Morning  !** 


THE  PINE. 

Ein  Fichtenbaain  sleht  einwm 

Itn  norden  auf  kabler  Hoeh.— Bl  KeuK. 

It  was  night  and  winter.  In  the  far  off 
Norway  kingdom  stood,  wearing  an  undaunt- 
ed crest,  a  solitary  Pine.  Around  there 
stretched,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a^ 
far  as  it  could  have  reached,  assisted  by  one 
of  Frauenhofer's  best  perspectives,  an  lu- 
broken  winding  sheet  of  snow ;  on  it  rolled 
into  the  regions  of  the  fable  and  the  north. 

The  Storm  howled  by,  lifting  up  the  loose 
snow  and  driving  it  before  his  march  as  if 
spirits  in  gravecloth  and  pall  were  hastemng 
to  the  pole  for  some  ghostly  revel.  The 
great  Whirlpool  roared  and  shrieked,  suckiog 
down  its  agony  with  a  fearful  gulp,  for  it 
had  hungered  sorely,  and  its  giant  purveyor 
the  Gulf  Stream  could  bring  no  food,  but  ever 
came  bounding  on  unladen  with  prey. 

To  the  right  the  fantastic  Northern  Lights 
flickered  and  crackled,  shooting  up  on  high* 
then  dwarfing  down  again.  Oh !  but  they 
were  beautiful  things,  all  coloured  and  fla- 
ming, and  dancing  their  mystic  measurei) 
ii^n  the  gemmed  and  blazing  floor  of  heaveo. 

And  sullen,  with  a  doil  red  glare,  the  high- 
ly inflamed  eye  of  Day  watched  moodily,  but 
majestically  over  all.  IjOw  on  the  horizon 
it  lingered,  overlooking  the  scene  with  a  re- 
flective air. 

The  noble  old  Pine  was  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  had  weathered  the  changes  of  innmnenf 
ble  centuries ;  he  had  seen  the  tiny  Lapland 
move  stealthily  eastward  with  his  slciig^ 
and  heard  the  reindeer  hoofs  patter  awaji 
for  the  returning  hum  of  those  mailed  insedl 
which  the  northern  hive  had  let  loose,  sta| 
tied  the  timid  dwarfs  in  their  pleasant  usui 
pation.  driving  them  back  to  the  drear}m; 
He  was  the  last  of  his  race,  his  elder  brot 
had  been  the  prow  of  the  galley  which 
the  stalwart  Norsemen  to  their  Vinland. 
had  deen  the  strange  bearded  old  men 
down  his  beloved  brother,  and  he  groanet 
his  core,  as  far  and  near  fell  his  relativi 
friends  and  acquaintances.  He  feared 
secation,  too  brave  for  that  he  hoped  it, 
sought,  waving  his  branches  upward,  to  Ic 
taller  and  more  ripe  for  the  axe ;  but  rv< 
other  of  his  ijenuF  lu-inj;  hewn  down,  the  ^^1 
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bore  them  away  in  solemn  march,  then 
'aing  chaunted  their  runic  rhymes,  to 
«e  rude  cadence  they  danced  around  our 
He,  in  silent  horror,  reflected  upon 
esolate  condition.  Ah !  none  but  a  deco- 
old  Pine,  sprung  from  good  seed,  could 
rience  that  agony.  To  fall  was  nothing — 

0  die  alone ;  not  for  him  the  comforts  of 
^taXmr  aad  decent  death  and  burial ;  no 
ig"  ones  to  sigh  to  the  evening,  and  with 

*  surge  and  moan  utter  his  requiem  sub- 
ting  him  in  proper  and  customary  man- 
He   Tras   left.     The  last   faint  sound 

e  battle  hymn  to  Freda  reached  his  most 
rward  leaves,  and  then  all  was  silent, 
vas  alone,  for  him  life  had  no  hope,  no 
ms— -to  him  to  exist  was  but  to  vegetate, 
yet  the  heartless  Storm  waged  his  hered- 
r  war  with  unchanged  malico,  grudging 

bare  continuance  of  life  to  the  last  of 
ilXMit  aa4  hated  foes.  Braced  upon  his 
satral  rock  the  Pine  still  battled  with  the 
na,  disputing  passage  to  the  angry  crea- 
u  Vexed  as  was  his  existence,  his  na- 
\  remained  unwithered,  and  beneath  his 
gh  bark  he  wore  the  same  resinous  heart. 
uaently  social  he  sought  for  company; 

pride  forbade  sympathy,  but  he  yearned 
common  feeling.  Where  was  now 
?  Too  reaK)te  and  too  eccentric 
re  the  aororal  lights.  The  gusty  tenants 
mid  air  were  his  sworn  foes.  The  ab- 
red  Whirlpool  winked  ber  great  green  vor- 
;  thirsting  for  his  sap,  for,  leagued  with 

1  ttonn,  she  awaited  his  fall  with  an  eager 
lectation.    There  was  but  one  being  who 

•  not  his  enemy.  The  chattering  Gulf 
Mm  had  been  an  old  though  humble  friend 
kit  ontimely  cut  down  family.  There? 
i«  in  his  intervals  of  battle  with  the  Storm, 
could  not  refrain  from  cultivating  the  so- 
tjr  of  the  Stream  unpolished  as  it  was. 
r  iges  the  Stream  had  been  telling  of  a 
1  beyond  the  seas,  but  proud  upon  his 
k,  the  Pine  had  been  too  elevated  a  char- 
ar  to  give  much  heed  to  such  gossip. 
wg  a  wondroos  tale  did  the  ever-flowing 
leeh  of  the  talkative  water  communicate. 
ilfestly  he  heard  them  and  viewed  care- 
ts the  odd  things  which  one  after  another 
I  provoked  Stream  washed  up.    Yielding 

t  natural  feeling  he  inquired  about  his 
lithref.     The  Stream  sighed — they  have 


steered  beyond  my  realm,  it  moaned,  the  bil- 
lows have  borne  them  far  away  from  my 
sources. 

The  Stream  would  talk  extravagantly  about 
sunny  savannahs,  and  bright  golden  sands 
over  which  it  flowed  transparently — the  old 
Pine  looked  contemptuously  down  upon  such 
twaddle,  and  surveyed  his  snows  with  a  self- 
satisfied  creak.  The  Gulf  Stream  spoke  con- 
stantly of  a  Palm.  Now,  the  wood-god 
help  him !  the  Pine  knew  no  more  about  a 
Palm  than  he  did  about  the  other  marvels  of 
this  southern  land,  but  whether  the  academic 
doctrine  extended  to  his  race,  and  in  the 
Dryad  and  Oread  time,  there  had  been  a 
commixture  and  subsequent  separation  of 
sap,  or  whether  there  was  a  botanical  affinity, 
or  whatever  reason  might  be  assigned,  the 
word  Palm  fell  upon  his  auditory  kri  Ms  like 
a  well-remembered  tone,  and  he  inquired  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  what  it  meant. 

'*Ah,*'  blubbered  the  susceptible  water, 
"it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  all  green  and  gold 
with  a  garment  of  rarest  texture,  long,  soft, 
smooth,  graceful,  silky  leaves,  and  upon  its 
virgin  brow  a  gorgeous  crown,  for  it  is  Queen 
of  the  South." 

Thus  spoke  the  Stream,  and  the  Pine  lis- 
tened, at  first  from  custom  and  afterwards 
with  a  half-curious,  half-bashful  interest. 
And  oh  how  he  felt  one  day  when  the  roguish 
Stream  laughed  out  and  said,  ''  I  have  been 
talking  of  you  to  the  Palm  and  see  what  she 
sends  you,  and  bids  you  wear  in  your  crest 
when  you  do  battle  with  the  wicked  Storm," 
and  a  flying  fish  leapt  on  the  cliff*  with  a  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  thing,  a  palm  leaf.  Never 
returning  knight  from  Holy  Land  placed  the 
consecrated  emblem  upon  his  helm  with 
greater  pride  than  the  gallant  Pine,  who, 
calling  the  Stream  to  witness  challenged  the 
Storm.  And  down  it  came  on  demon  wings. 
The  cold  Polar  star  saw  fair  play,  and  when 
the  baflled  Storm  howled  off,  shone  down 
with  a  smile  even  on  its  pale  face.  The  Pine 
was  proud  as  not  a  Laurel  on  earth,  and 
with  reason,  had  he  not  conquered  in  a  com- 
bat where  the  imperial  star  itself  sat  umpire  ? 
And  the  Stream  came  jubilant.  "  Your  Palm 
sends  blessings  to  her  Pine,  for  know  you  as 
I  come  from  South  to  North  so  fly  the  Storms 
from  North  to  South,  and  every  one  you 
drive  back  can  work  for  her  no  danger." 
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And  thus  through  many  a  year  the  Stream 
would  bring  the  Pine  sweet  words  of  love, 
and  then  leaping  into  the  Maelstrom,  pass 
back  in  his  eternal  circuit  laden  with  all  man- 
ner of  soil  and  foolish  things  from  the  smit- 
ten Pine,  who  paid  now  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  appearance,  every  burr  he  could  boast 
shining  with  metallic  lustre,  smooth  and 
dark. 

The   Stream,  in  his  accustomed  gossip, 
spoke  one  day  of  men  from  a  land  it  passed 
in  its  course  called  Spain  ;  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  land  it  related  had  steered 
for  the  distant  Palm  land.    The  old  Pine  had 
of  course  inquired  from  time  to  time  about 
his  brethren,  but  the  Stream  could  tell  him 
nothing.     Softened  by  the  tender  feelings 
which  now  filled  his  heart  he  procured  from 
the  surpliced  icebergs  the  proper  masses. 
Farther  than  this  he  did  not  show  that  the 
tidings  of  the  new  ocean  searchers  had  af- 
fected him.     No  foreboding  fell  upon  him, 
though  he  might  have  noticed  the  troubled 
appearance  of  the  Gulf  Stream.     One  day, 
however,  this  shrieked  aloud — ''alas!  alas! 
they  have  uprooted  your  Palm,  they  have 
placed  her  on   board  a  ship."     The  Pine 
swung  despairingly  his  branches  upward  and 
might  have  tottered  and  fallen,  had  not  the 
Stream  immediately  cried  out  merrily,  '*  they 
bring  her  to  this  land  and  say  she  shall  have 
a  palace  to  live  in,  and  shall  reign  even  in 
your  hemisphere.''     The  Pine  was  drunk 
with  joy  and  creaked  out  an  old  song,  whose 
refrain  the  Stream  hummed  to  the  Palm  and 
the  Palm  sent  greeting,  and  even  the  Storm 
melted  into  rain  at  the  sight  of  the  venera- 
ble and  good  old  tree's  happiness. 

'*  Could  not  I  too  live  in  that  palace  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"  You  live  there !"  blustered  the  Storm, 
recovering  from  his  momentary  condensation 
with  a  ten-fold  accession  of  rancour,  "you 
live  in  a  conservatory  1  you  rusty  old  stick, 
you  dirty  Pine  trash.  How  would  you  look 
in  a  tub,  drivelling  old  fool,  stir  your  stump 
out  of  this  place  at  any  rate." 

The  Pine  was  in  the  main  good-natured, 
but  enraged  at  such  coarse  insolence  and 
wroth  at  hearing  the  eflforts  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
to  repress  a  laugh,  he  taunted  the  Storm  to 
attack  him.  Then  uprose  the  Storm,  and  the 
Pine  saw  that  his  death  day  was  at  hand,  did 


he  not  bear  himself  with  all  his  pinehood. 
The  Storm  beat,  and  roared,  and  struck— but 
all  in  vain,  when  it  called  to  the  Cloud,  under 
which  dastard  cover  it  assaulted  the  Pine 
with  all  its  winds.  But  although  the  Fine 
could  not  see  his  dire  enemy,  he  stood  im- 
pregnable, guarded  at  all  points.  Most  sud- 
denly, however,  the  wicked  Storm  stopped 
its  efforts.  It  lulled,  the  darkness  disap- 
peared, and  the  mighty  Star  shone  benignly 
upon  the  Pine's  victory.  But  to  the  south- 
west crept  off  a  black  speck  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  sailed  away  on  midair.  It 
faded  at  last. 

The  Pine  was  oozing  at  every  pore,  but  be 
asked  of  his  love.  The  good  Stream  sobbed 
woefully — ''  the  Storm,  the  wicked  Storm!" 
"  What  of  that  puny  and  impotent  foe?"  d^ 
manded  the  old  warrior  proudly. 

"Alas!  alasl  it  has  swept  to  the  South, 
for  it  had  leagued  with  the  Cloud,  and  under 
cover  of  that  traitor,  has  flown  to  the  south- 
em  seas,  where  even  now  it  spreads  terror 
and  desolation,  raging  in  search— woe!  woe! 
it  hath  found  the  Spanish  bark,  and  the  sai- 
lors sleep,  and  the  captain  is  praying  in  his 
cabin,  and  they  watch  not,  deeming  that  in 
the  warVn,  soft  southern  seas  no  harm  can 
come.  It  towers  above — ^woe— woe  unutter- 
able !  it  has  burst  upon  the  pinnace  and  the 
waters  foam,  and  the  heavens  darken,  and-J 
and"— the  Stream  was  silent  with  a  gush  of 

foam. 

It  sobbed  and  sobbed.     The  agitated  Pincj 
who  trembled  so  much  in  every  fibre,  thaj 
he  could  not  rustle  articulately,  bent  over  anj 
heard  the  Stream  praying  to  the  foul  Whirl^ 
pool—"  Suffer,  oh  dread  mother,  this  brigb 
being  of  another  clime  to  escape  thy  a™ 
clutch ;  oh,  she  is  too  young  and  gentle  tj 
die  so  soon— to  die  this  death.     Her  home 
far  away  beneath  the  southern  skies.    SuiTe 
me,  oh  good  mother,  to  bear  her  back  tohcj 
own  beautiful  Floridas  ;  and  trust  me,  it  v 
be  joy  to  see  the  Storm's  hate  baffled  aga 
It  is  so  cold  here,  and  mother,  thy  terribl 
mouth— oh,  grant  to  thy  child  this  her  on! 
prayer ;  ever  I  pass  into  thy  being  and  i 
ever  re-issue,  and  I  swear  to  search  throne 
out  all  the  unillumined  caverns  of  the  dept 
I  must  traverse  to  return  to  light.    Oh,  1 
bring  thee  food." 

The  fell  Maelstrom  ever  answered  bj 
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iins^"  I  hunger  "  and 'its  sombre  eddies 
rushed  impatientlj. 

The  Storms  howled  above  in  savage  glee, 
ind  arranged  themselves  as  if  to  do  battle 
with  the  Pine,  but  still  they  stood  in  array, 
and  did  not  sweep  down  to  the  combat  as  of 
old. 

The  Pine  felt  a  vague  horror  and  chill. 
Alas !  he  did  not  know  that  the  Oulf  Stream 
must  bring  all  that  floated  wrecked  upon  its 
breast,  to  the  maw  of  the  hideous  Whirlpool. 
He  did  not  know  this,  yet  his  dauntless  heart 
felt  an  undefined  horror  creeping  over  it. 

"Tell  me,"  implored  he  of  the  stream, 
"where  is  my  beautiful  beloved  ?" 

The  Stream  wept  so  bitterly,  that  its  briny 
spray  dashed  up  even  on  the  rock  where- 
tipon  rose  the  mailed  warrior.  Ah,  with  no 
armour  now  of  proof.  Anguish  can  pene- 
trate triple  steel.  There  was  a  pause-*a 
(Ireadfol  silence.  The  venerable  tree  could 
aot  comprehend  fuUy  the  terror  of  his  faith- 
ful friend,  but  so  awful  was  the  sudden  hush 
that  he  dared  not  ask  more. 

From  the  south  came  on  high  the  cloud ; 
it  had  arched  its  blackness  over  the  stream's 
broad  path.  Before  it  flew  the  Storm  and 
the  remorseless  monster  snorted  and  hoarsely 
Wbed.  The  Stream  had  curved  itself  and 
nlled  onward  slowly,  mournfully.  On  either 
side  was  a  ripple  of  white  foam,  but  otherwise 
it  was  sombre  and  silent.  The  sea-birds 
shrieked  and  wailed  to  each  other  as  they 
flew  above  some  object  which  the  Stream  was 
bearing  along. 

The  strange  procession  came  on,  but  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Stream  was  a  thing  borne 
^derly,  and  the  billows  curved  up  on  either 
band  so  that  upon  the  smoothest  middle  sur- 
f^e  floated  a  wondrous  creature  of  beauty 
tad  grace ;  long,  broad  leaves  moved  up  and 
down  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  heaving  bo* 
^^  of  the  weeping  Stream,  rich,  green  and 
gorgeous  gold  mingled  in  its  foliage ;  its  garb 
V35  indeed  a  robe  of  rarest  and  most  cun- 
^  deYice,  and  upon  its  broW  was  the  crown 
of  the  South.  Perfume  exhaled  from  the 
lively  tree,  and  on  it  rested  still  the  softer 
H|ht  of  other  skies. 

^Thc  Storm  whirled  up  before  the  Pine, 
Pclosing  what  lay  beneath  the  Cloud's  arch 
|0Q  the  Stream's  curve.  It  whirled  up  and 
ked  the  boisterous  tribe  arrayed  above. 


The  Cloud  brooded  darkly  repentant  over 
the  beautiful  one  he  had  now  irreparably  in- 
jured ;  the  sea-birds  screamed  and  clanged 
around  it.  The  agony  of  grief,  and  the  fear- 
ful attempt  to  repress  it,  was  awful  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  it  brought  the  Palm  gently 
and  soothingly. 

The  Whirlpool  opened  wide  its  horrid 
jaws,  and  its  bottomless  gorge  yawned  abys- 
mal. The  poor  Palm !  she  had  dreamt  of 
such  wild  polar  scenes,  and -waved  up  im- 
ploringly her  arms  to  her  hero  and  lover. 

How  gone  his  power  and  pride !  How  im- 
potent and  weak  he  stood !  What  could  he 
do?  Stunned  by  the  overwhelming  fate, 
what  resource  was  left  ?  Still  there  was  one 
wild  thought  in  his  magnanimous  core. 

It  was  Night  and  Winter ;  and  the  mar- 
shalled Storms  stood  innumerable  upon  the 
slope  of  Heaven  wailing  for  the  battle-cry 
of  their  father,  the  old  Storm :  and  the  great 
Whirlpool  gasped  impatiently,  for  it  had  hun- 
gered long :  and  the  Northern  Lights  danced 
a  funeral  measure  around  the  red-lit  horizon, 
for  the  last  of  Odin's  race  was  nearing  his 
extreme  hour:  and  the  great  eye  of  Day 
hung  bloodshot  between  the  lids  of  Night, 
and  ere  it  closed  for  its  long  rest  the  Pine 
would  be  wrapped  in  a  more  enduring  slumber. 

The  Palm  came  on  slowly.  The  Pine 
called  to  the  Storms  to  hurl  him  down  be- 
side his  bride.  An  assenting  blast  rang 
through  their  ranks  as  they  stepped  forward 
proudly  in  measured  march  to  victory  at  last. 
But  then  the  great  Star,  that  ever  watches, 
and  never  sleeps,  outspake  and  bade  the  cai- 
tiff crew  to  halt.  «  Not  by  such  as  ye  shall 
the  noble  Pine  meet  his  doom.  The  conse- 
crating fires  of  Heaven  shall  unite  him  to  his 
bride." 

As  the  Star's  solemn  words  rolled  down 
from  his  throne  of  light  upon  the  axis  of 
Earth,  the  red  thunderbolt  flashed  from  the 
vault  of  Heaven.  The  Pine  opened  wide 
his  branches.  Full  upon  his  crest  the  light- 
ning struck ;  blasted  by  it  he  yielded  his  firm 
hold  upon  his  native  rock,  tottered  and  sank 
into  the  outspread  waves  of  his  friend,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  who  folded  him  lovingly  to  its 
own  true  heart.  There  in  death  lay  the  Palm 
and  the  Pine— united  in  one  common  fate-^ 
united  in  extinction, — ^but  still  united.    The 
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Whirlpool  closed  over  them  with  a  tremen- 
dous roar. 

The  Gulf  Stream  flows  from  South  to 
North .  The  bright  Floridas  look  up  in  beauty 
to  the  warming  sun.  Perfume  floats  upon 
every  land-breeze,  painted  birds  hover  around 
its  course,  dolphins  disport  in  its  translucent 
waters,  all  around  it  is  the  South  and  pecu- 
liar beauty — ^but  the  Palm  hath  for  ever  left 
that  land.  She  returns  no  more.  The  Gulf 
Stream  flows  from  South  to  North,  and  there 
the  Storms  are  raging  unchecked,  and  the 
repentant  cloud  is  darkening  over  some  mem- 
ory of  the  past,  and  the  sun  has  disappeared, 
for  the  Winter  is  at  its  midnight ;  and  the 
Pole  Star  beams  down  serene  and  calm  upon 
the  unepitaphed  snows  which  roll  like  a  vast 
funeral  tablet  over  one  unliving  surface.  The 
Pine  hath  gone  to  his  Death-Bridal,  and  the 
good  Gulf  Stream  murmurs  his  story  un- 
heeded, for  save  that  faithful  heart  none  care 
for  the  matchless  lovers  ;  by  all  else  are  the 
Pine  and  Palm  forgotten. 

ISMARA. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  ^prilj  1853. 


TO  E.  H.  L. 

I  think  of  thee. 
Morning  and  eve  the  thought 
Comes  o*er  my  mind,  like  distant  music  stealing 
Cpon  the  sea,  waking  each  holier  feeling — 
Thus  thou  art  brought 
To  memory. 

I  think  of  thee 
As  fiilgrim  far  and  worn 
Will  find  his  fondest  thoughts  forever  tending 
To  the  pure  shrine  to  wliich  his  step  is  bending— 
So  d«th  my  nature  tuni 
To  thouglit  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee 
As  one  whom  I  have  known. 
And  knowing,  could  not  well  abstain  from  loving, 
And  that  my  love  had  met  with  do  reproving — 
So  all  my  hopes  are  borne 
Upon  thy  argosy. 

I  think  of  thee, 
And  tell  thee  of  that  thongbt, 
Though  it  may  be  that  I  am  but  provoking 
A  laugh  from  thee— my  passiun  lightly  mocking— 
It  may  be  that  it  ought- 
Yet  stUl  I  think  of  thee. 
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AN  ANGLING  REMINISCEHCT. 

**  Sing  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing, 

Wile  US  with  a  merry  glee 
To  the  flowery  haunu  of  Spring, 

To  the  angler's  trystiug-tree. 
Tell  sweet  thruslies,  tell  to  mc, 
Are  these  flowers  'neath  our  willow  tree- 
Spring  and  flovren  at  the  tryatiag  tree  f 

Stoddard. 

Happy  is  that  man  who  lives  in  his  recol- 
lections, and  finds  in  the  very  darkest  dajs 
some  memory  of  other  days  that  were  full 
of  light  and  mirth.  Such  a  man  is  never 
wholly  alone,  for  wherever  he  maybe,  these 
reminiscences  come  to  him  for  companions, 
and  dreaming  of  those  past  days,  he  loses 
sight  of  the  gloomy  present,  and  lives  the 
happy  life  of  old. 

I  recall  my  memories  best  in  the  spring 
on  those  soft,  warm,  sunshiny  days  which 
come  like  a  blessing  to  the  earth,  and  ex- 
panding hearts  as  they  expand  the  gena  be- 
neath the  soil,  make  the  sluggish  pulse  of 
humanity  beat  with  new  joy  and  gladness. 
To«day  the  spring  has  fully  arrived — its  suite 
of  buds,  and  leaves,  and  grasses  has  wound 
into  sight,  and  all  things  smile  and  look 
happy :  to-day  the  air  is  pure  and  soft,  and 
the  sunshine  lies  like  a  benediction  on  the 
world.  To-day  I  cannot  but  recall  other 
springs  and  other  merry  scenes. 

Carrabas  and  myself  had  arranged  it  all 
days  beforehand :  we  were  to  leave  town  on 
foot  and  go  to  an  old  immemorial  lake,  called 
by  common  mortals  a  pond,  deep  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  spend  the  day,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  we  desired  to,  in  angling.  We  starts 
at  five  in  the  morning,  I  think, — possibly 
late  as  six — after  emptying  each  a  cup 
excellent  co^e.  In  those  days  I  keptbai 
elor's  hall,  and  nothing  was  easier  than 
coax  the  rich  liquid  from  the  ebon  dust 
my  small  coffee  pot :  no  wife  was  there  i 
be  called  upon,  thus  early  in  the  morning,  ti 
rise  and  '  get  breakfast'  for  her  sultan  and  hi 
friend— -no  sleepy  servants  to  hurry  in  tbei 
tardy  movements.  The  spurt  of  a  match,  th^ 
rattle  of  a  spoon  in  the  small  gilt  cup,  the  ad 
dition  of  a  French  roll  and  an  egg — there  wt 
breakfast.  After  that  a  cigar,  and  with  Icn: 
fishing  rods,  slim  and  tapering,  od  shoulder^ 
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he  town  and  struck  into  the  green 
he  Marquis  and  myself, 
arquis  ?  Yes,  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
I  we  had  dubbed  him ;  and  now  that 
iway  among  other  scenes  and  faces, 
e  will  never  read  these  lines,  let 
ivor  to  trace  briefly  his  outline,  as 
;  swaying  rod  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
through  the  forest,  on  which  the 
(  of  the  sun  were  rained  in  dusty 
I  gold. 

eacing  at  his  lower  extremities, 
had  on  a  pair  of  lady's  slippers  : 
may  call  foppish,  but  still  there  is 


boat  had  been  attached  to  a  huge  oak  root 
by  a  single  rope ;  not  locked  as  is  the  wont 
of  river  boatmen,  fearful  of  trespass ;  and 
so  we  found  no  difficulty  in  loosing  it,  and 
paddled  indolently  out  into  the  glassy  water, 
and  threw  in  roach  and  pike  lines. 

Upon  the  roach  lines  we  had  put  balls  of 
meal — you  will  find  it  the  best  bait  for  roach, 
friend  angler — I  should  rather  say,  brother 
angler,  since  in  the  gentle  art  we  are  all 
brothers,  from  the  shoeless  urchin  who  wan- 
ders by  the  brookiside  with  his  pin  hook  and 
shapeless  float — stolen  from  his  mother's 
yeast  jug — ^to  the  scientific  artist  of  mature 


extenuation  to  be  offered.     French  j  years  who  whips  the  roaring  northern  streams, 


th  lofty  heels,  and  fitting  as  tightly 
glove— is  Pacalin  your  artist  ? — are 
g8  to  walk  in  over  rough  ground; 
ire  the  foot,  they  are  uncomfortable, 
^y  are  frail.  Slippers,  on  the  con- 
•e  very  comfortable,  have  no  heels, 
ined  by  the  tramp— as  the  Marquis 
ne  his  were— cost  far  less  than  boots. 
far  there  was  nothing  in  Carra- 
ess  which  any  one  could  take  um- 
Above  the  slippers  fell  in  ar- 
'  swelling  folds,  the  tubes  of  a  pair 
w  pantaloons — frog-color  was  then 
:— above,  farther  still,  a  rather  fan- 
it  nestled  under  a  brown  plaid  coat, 
nonnting  all,  a  brown  grenadier's 
t  tassel  completed  the  owner's  attire, 
jff  fitly  the  insouciant  face  beneath. 
'  singing  that  fine  air  from  "  II  Pi- 
Lod  then  <' Old  Uncle  Ned"  and 
b"  and  "Elfin  Queen,"  we  came  to 
L  It  was  a  very  old,  a  very  noble 
11  over  grown  with  lilies,  which 
leir  long  broad  leaves  upon  the  gently 
surface :  and  as  we  approached,  my- 
bright-finned  fish  glided  with  gentle 
beneath  the  green  curtain  of  those 
[t  slept — the  ancient  pond — like  one 
t  dim  meres  of  Greece,  the  haunt  of 
Oread  and  Dryad  in  the  olden  time 
irom  man,  and  cities  in  the  vales  of 
:  it  had  slept  thus  from  the  times  of 
LD,  perchance,  and  dusky  warriors 
rhaps,  drawn  fish  from  it,  and  had 
barous  "  fires"  upon  its  banks.    Who 

K)  we  came  to  it  and  '*  loosed  our 
from  the  wooded  margo.     The  little 


with  jointed  rod  and  reel,  and  killing  artifi- 
cial fly.  The  bait  for  pike  was  diflerent,  as 
the  hooks  and  lines  and  all  were  different. 
That  was  a  small  minnow  whose  diminutive 
back  was  ploughed  up  by  an  enormous  hook, 
and  the  line  above  this  hook  was  thickly 
coated  with  wire — rather  in  truth  was  wire 
itself,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

And  so  having  thrown  in  lines  we  betook 
ourselves  to  conversation,  idly,  languidly, 
and  laughing  luxuriou;<ly  at  all  things :  the 
birds  flew  over  the  water,  the  shadows  lay 
on  the  surface,  the  winds  came  gently  to  us, 
and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  be  "  amused" — whether  at  myself,  or  Car- 
rabas,  or  other  thing,  does  not  appear. 

"  The  soul,'*  said  the  Marquis,  with  thought- 
ful dignity,  as  he  took  from  his  hook  a  bright 
finned  roach,  *'  the  soul  in  its  immwtal  yearn- 
ings after — extraordinary  circumstance  that 
this  fish  should  jump  about  so  discontentedly 
only  because  he  is  transferred  from  water  to 
air  :  I  am  sure  any  reasonable  animal  would 
prefer  the  air." 

**  Yes,  certainly ;  any  animal — ^but  a  fish." 

"  The  soul,"  continued  the  Marquis, 
thoughtfully,  "or  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
psuche,  in  its  yearnings  among  the  dim  city 
haunts,  often  asks  for  some  such  retreat  as 
this,  far  from  din  and  noise.  I  would  never 
thwart  those  longings  ;  and  it  is  my  purpose 
to  build  on  the  shores  of  this  fairy  lake  a 
summer  cottage  for  myself." 

•*  To  fish  all  your  days  I  suppose." 

**  No,  my  friend,  to  enjoy  nature— you 
have  a  bite !" 

I  pulled  up  two  roaches— two  shining 
water-travellers  who  had  taken  my  bait,  and 
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caused  the  bricrht  cork  \o  dart  like  magic 
beneath  the  surface.  They  come  up  flapping 
their  tails,  and  gazing  with  popped ,  wide- 
distended  eyes  on  Carrabas.  Doubtless  they 
had  never  seen  anything  as  duiingua  in  all 
their  travels  in  the  under  realm.  One  of 
them  must  have  been  a  learned  fish— a  cor- 
responding member,  probably,  of  some  sci- 
entific society — for  even  when  he  was  gasp- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Carrabas,  and  seemed  to  lament  bit- 
terly his  incapacity  to  take  notes  of  his  out- 
ward semblance :  unfortunately  he  had  left 
his  memorandum  book  behind. 

The  Marquis,  leaning  on  his  paddle,  con- 
tinued, thoughtfully  speaking — 

*<The  immortal  part  of  man,"  said  be, 
"  yearns  ever  for  some  retreat  in  the  wilder- 
ness. My  friend,  I  have  seen  the  world,  I 
have  tasted  all  its  multifarious  pleasures — ^I 
find  that  a  cottage  omee  is  the  summit  of 
worldly  desires." 

*'Well  suppose  we  include  luncheon  in 
those  desires :  I  feel  a  lively  inclination  to 
try  some." 

*'  It  is  here,"  said  the  philosophic  Carra- 
bas ;  and  unwrapping  a  roll  of  paper  he  re- 
vealed to  sight  a  number  of  slices  of  excel- 
lent ham  and  beef,  and  a  small  vessel  resem- 
bling a  basket,  but  very  curiously  shaped. 

<<  Brandy,"  said  my  friend,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  patent-leather  drinking  cup,  flat, 
but  easily  opened,  <'  the  water  of  the  pond  is 
fresh,  thanks  to  the  stream  yonder.    Come." 

And  so  we  made  an  excellent  meal ;  and 
thereafter  lit  each  as  excellent  a  cigar  which 
I  produced.  I  took  from  my  pocket  also  a 
copy  of  "  Walton's  Angler." 

<'  A  charming  writer,"  said  Carrabas,  lean- 
ing on  his  paddle ;  '*  listen  what  fine,  strong 
£nglish."     And  he  read  aloud. 

** '  You  are  to  note  that  there  are  twelve 
kinds  of  artificial  made  fly  to  angle  with  on 
the  top  of  the  water :  the  first  is  the  dun  fly 
in  March ;  the  body  is  made  of  dun  wool, 
the  wings  of  the  partridge's  feathers.  The 
second  is  another  dun-fly ;  the  body  of  black 
wool  and  the  wings  made  of  the  black  drake's 
feathers,  and  of  the  feather's  imder  his  tail. 
The  third  is  the  stone  fly  in  April ;  the  body 
is  made  of  black  wool,  made  yellow  under 
the  wings.'  Excellently  written — ^you  know 
I  am  a  connoisseur,  my  friend." 


And  00  the  time  passed  indolently ;  read- 
ing, smoking  and  talking,  not  fisbiDgnow; 
it  could  not  pass  otherwise.  Your  cigar  is  a 
great  promoter  of  the  body's  ease— and  in- 
deed the  mental  ease  also.  Thus  we  passed 
the  day — now  on  the  water,  now  on  theba&k, 
singing^  reading,  idling — until  the  shades  of 
evening  began  to  fall  upon  the  old  pond,  and 
the  birds  waked  up  from  their  noonday  nap, 
and  sent  their  clear  notes  ringing  through 
the  forest.  They  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch  and  seemed  to  greet  the  oncoming  of 
the  summer ;«— -the  oriole,  the  thrush,  the 
red  bird,  the  pewit,  all  were  happy  it  seemed 
in  the  great  wood  through  which  the  sun  s 
rays  poured  a  mild  and  melting  splendor. 

The  long  shadows  began  to  steal  acioas 
the  water — ^the  shadows  of  the  stately  otks 
and  haughty  pines  which  stood  like  giant 
warders  on  the  banks :  the  lilies  stined  in 
the  gentle  wind  and  shook  their  leaves  to- 
gether, and  a  murmurous  laughter  came  from 
them,  which  added  itself,  like  the  whisper 
of  some  fairy  music,  to  the  low  sighing  of 
the  lofty  pines.  At  times  a  rustling  io  the 
thicket  told  that  a  rabbit  had  risen  and  fled 
at  some  fancied  noise— -and  evening  came  on 
slowly. 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Carrabas,  ending  his  duet  from  Norma,  which 
had  issued  forth  in  a  low  whistle  for  some 
moments,  "come  let  us  get  into  the  boat 
again  ;  we  have  enough  of  Walton  and  the 
woods.  Let  us  go  yonder  to  that  bosky  nook, 
and  try  our  luck  again  for  pike." 

Agreed,  and  getting  into  the  shallop  boa^ 
which  lay  upon  the  water  like  a  dream,  M 
glided  gently  onward  over  the  bright  surface 
to  the  spot.  We  baited  our  pike  hooks  an^ 
threw  in ;  then  quietly  waited-^azing  meanj 
while  on  the  lofty  stems  that  stood  in  long 
roV^s  upon  the  bank,  lifting  their  heads  to  tb^ 
lovely  azure  skies  above — ^thoee  beautiiuj 
skies  over  which  floated  from  time  to  tim^ 
small  golden  cloudlets,  to  the  golden  ves^ 

<<  A  scene,"  said  the  Marquis, ''  which  ca 
to  me  many  reminiscences  of  my  boyhood- 
that  halcyon  time,  my  friend,  when  all  ti 
world  was  bright,  and  when  the  better  portic 
of  all  natures  rise  and  show  themselves  in  tb| 
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"  You  have  a  bite !"  I  cried. 
"I  have!" 
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And  clutching  the  pole,  Garrabas  placed 
one  foot  on  the  boat's  side  and  tugged  with 
might  and  main.  Plainly  a  giant  fish,  and 
as  plainly  the  hook  was  in  his  throat !  Long 
time  the  Marquis  tugged,  and  with  great  ani- 
mation of  mien  ;  the  fish  just  showed  his  huge 
fin— then  disappeared  again ! 

"Even  in  this  crisis,"  said  the  Marquis, 
pensively,  "the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  not 
lost  on  me.  The  yearnings  of  the  soul — ^the 
cravings  of  the  heart" — 

Unfortunate  Carrabas !  In  making  a  change 
in  bis  position  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
into  the  water !  But  he  still  held  tightly  to 
the  pole :  and  when  he  had  made  his  way  to 
tile  bank,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  pull  out 
tbe  monarch  of  the  race  of  fishes.  It  was  a 
bilge  fish  with  jaws  like  a  steel  trap,  and  he 
had  half-bitten  in  two  the  thick  wire. 

"  You  laugh  at  me,"  said  Carrabas,  drip- 
ping with  water,  •*  but  the  honor  remains-^ 
docs  any  brandy  ?— of  my  victory." 

Tbos  ended  our  fair  day's  sport.  The 
clothes  of  Carrabas  were  soon  dried,  and  we 
took  oar  way,  as  night  came  on  with  slowly 
dying  orange  in  the  west,  to  town.  The  day 
bad  been  gone  through  with  pleasantly  in 
sjivan  idleness,  and  now  recalling  that  bright 
day  I  see  the  old  pond  sleeping  with  its  lilies 
&r  away,  but  not  as  far  as  pleasant  Marquis 
Carrabas!  So  ends  my  angling  reminis* 
ttflce. 

L.  I.  L. 


DIRGE  TO  THE  BEREAVED.* 

BT   H.    H.   CLEMENTS. 

Tbe  Aogel  of  thy  life  bath  fled, 
Tbroajh  the  green  portal  of  the  tomb  \ 

Aod  thua  to  tean  and  aadneaa  wed» 
Tbe  memoiy  of  his  earlj  doom. 

IVo  warnmg  came  ;  his  little  life 
Was  hrigfat  and  beattti/ul  as  flowersi 

^^icb  know  no  struggle  and  no  strife. 
So  brief  were  his  unconscious  houm. 

Weep  not ;  tbe  bird  bath  flown  away 
Where  many  as  bright  a  bird  bath  flown-^ 

Weep  not;  tbe  seraphs  are  at  play 
With  him  aronnd  the  homing  throne. 

*  Lmet  <m  tbe  Death  of  Benjamin  Pierae,  only  son  of 
B«  President  of  tbe  United  States,  killed  by  a  Rail-Road 
«^t  in  New  Hampshire,  January,  1853. 
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Sad  eontrast!  when  he  left  his  home. 
How  few  did  dream  that  he  would  die ; 

Now  to  his  silent  couch  we  come 
Where  he  foreveruiore  must  lie. 

The  blooming  firstlings  of  the  spring. 
You  plucked  for  him,  and  freely  gave ; 

Now  to  his  place  of  rest  you  bring 
And  plant  them  on  his  silent  grave. 

He  lived,  he  died,  perchance  to  take, 
Tu  our  own  life  a  "  better  part," 

And  every  day  shall  memory  make, 
A  fresh,  green  grave,  within  the  heart. 

The  voice  of  Mother,  Father,  Friend, 
Shall  chaunt  like  lutes  his  early  praise, 

And  to  their  pure  aflection  blend, 
The  music  of  his  living  days. 

The  pure  and  gentle  way  he  trod. 
Gives  hope  the  bright  expectancy 

This  floweret  In  the  vale  of  God 
Will  bloom  to  a  celestial  trae. 

Both  ripe  aod  early  fruit  must  iall. 
When  death  shall  wield  his  sickle  nigh ; 

But  Angel  voices  gently  call 
When  pure  and  sinless  children  die. 

The  fleeting  of  the  diars  hand 
Was  but  a  reflex  of  his  powers, 

As  travellers  io  the  holy  land 
Measure  the  distance  gained,  by  hours, 

'Tis  hard  to  know,  that  life  hath  made, 
Tbe  Rainbow  arch  our  being  spans; 

Like  some  cold,  blue,  dividing  blade. 
To  sever  folded  hearts  and  bands. 

No  solace  can  such  loss  restore, — 
Unless  the  Greek's  be  now  revived. 

Rejoicing  when  this  life  is  o*er. 
And  weeping  when  a  child  survived* 

We  know,  and  we  repress  tbe  pain*, 
We  yet  shall  meet  in  other  guise 

When  on  the  broad  celestial  plain. 
The  armies  of  the  dead  arise. 


POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

No.  XIII. 

(conclusion.) 

7%e  Special  ^dapiaiian  of  Christianity,  in  its 
provisions  and  hopes,  to  men  of  refined  taste 
and  poetical  genius. 

The  proTisions  and  hopes  of  Christianity 
are  adapted  to  all  men — are  offered  to  all — 
are  needed  by  all— and  would  assuredly  be 
heeded  by  all,  if  men  were  fully  aware  of 
their  need,  and  were  honestly  disposed  to 
embrace  the  appropriate  remedy.   But  Chris* 
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tianity  encounters  obtftacles  in  its  approaches 
to  the  human  heart.  The  most  prevalent 
and  powerful  of  these,  is  a  habit  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  whole  subject.  Most  men  live 
entirely  regardless  of  their  immortal  destiny ; 
and  consequently  are  subject  to  a  practical 
delusion,  as  to  the  capacity  of  this  world  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  soul,  and  to  impart 
substantial  happiness.  Hence  they  fail  to 
appreciate  that  interposition  of  divine  mercy, 
which  procures  "peace  on  earthy"  and 
"  brings  light  and  immortality  to  light."  That 
state  of  the  moral  character,  so  comprehen- 
sively described  by  the  term  worldRness,  is 
the  uniform  cause  of  this  melancholy  indif- 
ference. The*  world,  in  its  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  its  interests  and  prospects,  is  cho- 
sen as  the  chief  good ;  and  the  soul  clings  to 
it  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  that  glorious 
and  immortal  scene  which  is  unfolded  to  the 
vision  of  faith.  The  faculties,  the  affections 
and  the  hopes  of  the  soul  are  all  circum- 
scribed by  this  visible  earthly  horizon — all 
revolve  and  centre  within  the  compass  of 
the  present  life — and  everything  above  and 
beyond  the  circumference  of  this  diminutive 
sphere,  becomes  practically  an  infinite  blank. 
When  this  character  of  worldliness  is  estab- 
lished, a  necessity  is  lard  upon  the  mind  to 
accommodate  itself — ^to  shape  its  habits  and 
limit  its  excursions  according*  to  the  nature 
of  the  scene  it  occupies.  Its  sensibiHties 
and  affections  must  be  acclimated  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  are-  placed,  and  its  dis- 
cursive thoughts  must  be  tamed  and  drilled 
to  tread  with  uadeviatihg  step  in  the  narrow 
walks,  which:  lie  within  the  walled  enclosure 
of  a  prison.  Nay,  the  mind  itself  must  be 
duped  into  the  delusion,  that  the  prisoi^  in 
which  it  dwells  is  a  spacious  and  splendid 
palace.  This  necessRy  grows  out  of  the 
very  formation  of  such  a  character.  It  con- 
stitutes the  only  possible- coxidition,  on  which 
life  itself  could  be*  endured  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  when  thus  isolated  in  its  in- 
terests. Not  that  such  a  Irfe  attains  true 
peace  or  real  satisfaction.  But  in  the  main, 
the  variety  of  passing  scenes  and  events^,' 
the  excitement  and  ardor  of  pursuit,  and  the 
false,  but  flattering  radiance  of  hope,  so  far 
assist  the  infatuation  of  the  soul,  that  it  con- 
tinuesr  to  dream  of  earthly  delight,  not  as  a 
present  actual  possession,  but  as  a  possible 


future  attainment.  This  state  of  k 
stitutes  the  groundwork  of  that  hL 
difference,  with  which  the  eager  d^ 
the  world  meet  the  proffered  coi 
and  hopes  of  religion— -indiffereo. 
upon  delusion,  and  that  delusion  i 
by  voluntary  blindness  of  mind.  It 
in  an  important  sense,  that  Chriiti 
adapted  to  such,  as  it  is  to  all  men 
need  its  interposition  to  attain  true  p 
this  life,  and  an  indispensable  prei 
for  a  life  to  come.  But  they  do  not 
that  need.  They  are  not  conscious 
adaptation.  They  do  not  appreciate 
or  seek  the  possession  of  such  a  1 
They  imagine  themselves  already] 
with  a  preferable  portion:  and  v 
gospel  offers  Its  **  gold  tried  in  the  i 
"  white  raiment"  and  "  eye  salve," 
"we  are  rich  and  increased  in  g 
have  need  of  nothing;  and  know 
they  are  wretched  and  miserable  i 
and  blind  and  naked."  To  such  n 
all  the  glory  of  its  revelations,  it  n 
hidden  gospel.  Its  immortal  radiao( 
perpetual  eclipse.  They  are  *'Ai 
the  god  of  tkis  world.'* 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  tl 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  any 
condition  of  human  character,  we 
those  who  are  not  so  much  subjec 
state  of  indifference,  delusion  ai 
ness — those  to  whom  the  light  of  tr 
a  readier  access — those  who  feel  th 
something  beyond  this  world  to  am 
satisfy  their  spirits — those,  in  a  w 
are  conscious  of  wants  in  their  a 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  may  ma 
propriate  appeal.  They  may  not  be 
selVes  more  readily  disposed  to  eml 
gospel.  But  they  are  less  easily 
with  any  earthly  substitute.  The] 
liable  to  sink  under  the  tame,  alug 
sordid  spell  of  worldliness.  And  th 
nature,  unsheltered  by  the  cloudy 
of  delusion,  stands  more  openly  m 
to  the  unobstructed  rays  of  heavei 

In  this  sense  of  adaptation,  then 
general  classes  of  mankind  to  whoa 
visions  and  hopes  of  ChrLstianity  i 
cially  adapted.  They  occupy  tilie 
tremes  of  the  scale  of  humanity— 
and  the  low — the  inieHedualljf  exa 
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*allj  oppressed :  not  the  exalted  in 
Late  and  grandeur;  but  exalted  in 
h  forms  the  true  stature  of  man — 
— ^for  under  the  glare  of  prosperity 
more  entirely  subjected  to  the  spell 
liness.  This  world  forms  the  great 
intervening  obstruction  between  the 
the  gospel  and  the  soul  of  man.  The 
mankind,  the  sordid  multitude,  live 
he  shadow  of  this  dread  eclipse.  The 
atellects  are  able,  from  their  elevation, 
beligfat  above  and  beyond  it.  The  poor 
5  lowlj,  over  whose  outward  state  the 
of  this  world  rests  but  thinly,  they  also 
eath  its  lower  verge  that  distant  light 
ifl  bidden  from  the  proud  and  pros- 
multitude  above  them.  Thus,  when 
rvening  cloud  covers  the  rising  sun 
company  of  men  stationed  on  a  me- 
sration  of  table  land — he  who  stands 
ommit  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and 
walks  in  the  lowly  vale  beneath, 
lid  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  and  meet 
bstructed  rays  of  the  god  of  day. 
pecial  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
class — the  poor  and  lowly — will  be 
admitted ;  since  the  testimony  of 
s  and  the  facts  of  history  both  sus- 
supposition.  But  that  there  is  also 
adaptation  to  the  other  class,  wiU  be 
ed,  if  not  denied — since  both  scrip- 
1  history  seem  to  oppose  such  a  con- 
It  will  be  asked  how  can  we  claim 
1  adaptation  in  Christianity  to  men 
ighest  order  of  intellect,  when  Christ 
the  prediction,  and  the  whole  his- 
is  church  has  conformed  to  the  fact, 
)t  many  wise,  not  many  noble,  not 
gfaty  of  this  world  are  called."  In 
}  this,  we  reply,  first,  there  may  be 
1  adaptation,  even  where  there  is  no 
readiness  to  embrace  the  gospel, 
ortion  of  success  is  not  always  ac- 
to  the  degree  of  adaptation.  The 
ally  exalted  may  rise  superior  to 
d  spell  of  worldliness;  may  see 
ily  the  evils  and  dangers  by  which 
lorrounded ;  may  feel  more  deeply 
is  of  sin  and  the  wants  of  the  soul ; 
nflamed  passion,  prejudice  or  pride, 
reject  that  divine  remedy  which  is 
}  their  necessities. 
reply  again,  that  there  are  different 


kinds  of  wisdom  and  different  degrees  of 
greatness ;  and  that  those  endowed  with  po- 
etical taste  and  genius  are  not  wise  or  great 
after  the  fashion  of  the  world ;  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  properly  included  in 
the  class  above  described.  That  worldly 
wisdom,  which  is  represented  throughout 
the  Bible  as  antagonistic  to  truth  and  piety, 
is  evidently  not  the  sterling  coin,  but  a  spe- 
cious counterfeit;  notwithstanding  it  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Ciesar,  and 
circulates  in  the  high  places  of  worldly 
commerce.  It  is  a  false  science — a  superfi- 
cial, short-sighted,  and  therefore  a  proud  and 
arrogant  wisdom,  which  opposes  the  career 
of  Christianity,  and  the  same  science  and 
wisdom  oppose  the  interests  of  poetry.  It 
is  another  proof  of  the  affinity  between  the 
two  interests  for  which  we  have  contended, 
that  the  poet  as  well  as  the  Christian  en- 
counters reproach  and  contends  with  a  sense 
of  unmerited  shame  in  assuming  his  profes- 
sion ;  for  the  self-complacent  wisdom  of  the 
world  pronounces  the  character  of  the  one 
to  be  superstitious  and  sanctimonious,  and 
that  of  the  other  romantic  and  sentimental ; 
while  it  sneers  at  both  as  equally  beneath 
the  dignity  of  reason.  The  true  poet  is  not 
wise  after  such  a  model.  The  lofliest  intel- 
lects are  unappreciated  by  the  world :  they 
do  not  ape  the  airs,  or  assume  the  dress,  or 
seek  the  sympathy  of  the  worldly  wise.  They 
are  independent  in  their  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  they  do  not  consult  the  oracles 
of  taste  and  fashion ;  they  do  not  echo  the 
cant  of  popular  prejudice ;  they  do  not  bow 
down  before  the  dumb  idols  worshipped  by 
the  multitude ; — they  inhabit  a  higher  sphere 
above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  the  stupid 
pride  of  the  world — their  vision  commands 
a  wider  range — ^they  judge  not  after  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  or  the  hearing  of  the  ears — they 
can  perceive  the  beauty  of  truth  under  the 
disguise  of  obscurity,  and  trace  its  glory 
under  an  eclipse  of  shame.  Such  minds  at 
least  are  exempt  from  one  common  pre- 
judice against  the  religion  of  Christ,  viz : 
that  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  great  and 
noble  of  the  earth.  The  gospel  does  not 
become  vulgarized  in  their  estimation  be- 
cause the  poor  and  humble  are  found  wil- 
ling to  embrace  its  consolations  and  hopes. 
Under  all  the  abuses  and  perversions,  which 
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human  weakness  and  corruption  have  cast 
upon  the  system  of  divine  truth,  they  can 
perceive  its  radiant  features  undimmed  and 
untarnished;  they  cannot  ''lightly  speak 
evil"  of  the  Redeemer's  name,  because  he  was 
"  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;" — they  can 
see  the  traces  of  his  divinity  through  the  veil 
of  his  humanity,  and  catch  the  gleams  of  his 
glory  in  the  depths  of  his  humiliation.  Amid 
the  scorn  and  persecution  of  the  world,  their 
appreciative  genius  kindles  with  admiration, 
as  it  surveys  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his 
character,  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life,  and 
all  those  features  of  moral  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  cluster  around  his  wonderful 
career.  Are  we  reminded  again  that  com- 
paratively few  of  this  class  are  found  among 
the  followers  of  the  Saviour  ?  We  answer, 
that  the  class  itself  is  not  numerous.  They  are 
the  rarely  gifted — the  prominent  few — that 
tower  up,  in  every  age,  above  the  multi- 
tude, with  faculties  which  nature  does  not 
lavish  abroad  with  a  prodigal  hand.  And 
who  shall  determine  what  proportion  of  these 
are  found  walking  in  the  narrow  way  of  im- 
mortality ?  Who  shall  say,  until  the  day  of 
final  revelation  discloses  the  fact,  what  com- 


the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed  have 
found  here  their  best  consolations  and  their 
brightest  hopes,  yet  the  loftiest  intellects, 
the  most  gifted  sons  of  genius,  the  true  Magi 
of  the  mind,  have,  in  every  age,  f^lt  the  at- 
traction of  the  cross,  and  followed  the  gui- 
ding star  of  immortality !  If  not— if  they 
close  their  eyes  on  this  only  light,  that  beams 
from  heaven  on  the  darkness  of  earth— "1/ 
in  this  life  only  they  have  hope^  they  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable  P* 

And  this  is  what  we  maintain.  Not  that 
by  a  necessary  law  men  are  inclined  to  he- 
come  true  Christians,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  intellectual  capacity ;  but  that, 
above  a  certain  point  of  elevation,  men  do 
realize  wants,  and  stand  in  need  of  those 
remedies  which  the  gospel  supplies  in  pro- 
portion as  their  gifts  and  talents  are  exalted; 
whether  they  may  be  cordially  disposed  to 
embrace  those  remedies  is  another  question. 

The  poet,  (and  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to  others,  in  proportion,  as  they  approximate 
the  character  of  the  poet,)  is  denied,  bv  the 
very  gifts  of  his  genius,  those  conditions  of 
satisfaction  in  life  which  are  possessed  bv 
the  mass  of  mankind.     The  multitude,  who 


parative  number  of  such  gifted  spirits  shall! live  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world, 

retain  their  present  happiness,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  indulging  a  habit  of  indifference 
with  regard  to  those  causes  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  their  serenity.  This  habit 
is  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  poet 


stand  redeemed  and  radiant  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  ?  We  fondly  hope  to 
see  a  far  larger  accession  of  such  among 
that  "multitude  which  no  man  can  number," 
than  many  seem  now  to  anticipate.     We 


find   some  such  true  to  the  attractions  of  and  consequently  his  nature  is  left  exposed 


heaven  in  every  age ;  and  who  shall  say  that 
these  are  not  the  brightest  and  the  best  ? 
The  first  worshippers  of  the  Son  of  God  on 
the  earth  were  a  company  of  lowly  shep- 
herds, who,  as  they  watched  their  flocks  by 
night  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  were  di- 
rected by  the  angels,  who  sung  his  advent, 
to  the  humble  scene  of  his  birth:  and  a  band 
of  Eastern  sages,  termed  with  no  vague  sig- 


to  the  full  power  of  such  distracting  influ 
ences,  unless  he  finds  relief  in  the  consola- 
tions and  hopes  of  religion. 

There  are  three  features  which  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  poet,  and  which  forbid 
his  finding  satifaction  and  peace  from  the  or 
dinary  sources. 

\st.  He  has  a  more  intense  and  far  reaehinsi 
mental  vision.  2nd,  He  has  tenderer  sensibili 
ties  and  more  ardent  affections*     Zrd.  He  k& 


nificance  **wise  men** — a  bearded  brother- 
hood of  rapt,  prophetic,  mysterious  Magi,  purer  tastes  and  loftier  aspirations.  Each 
who  followed  the  guidance  of  a  star  until  it  j  these  attributes  proves  a  source  of  dissati 
paused  trembling  over  the  scene,  where  they  i  faction  and  distress  in  his  earthly  expe 
found  the  infant  Saviour,  and  bowing  down  ence,  and  opens  a  wound  m  his  nature  whic: 


before  him,  they  ofiered  up  their  costly  sac- 
rifice of  gums  and  spices,  and  the  worthier 
homage  of  their  gifted  spirits.  This  open- 
ing scene  of  the  Christian  dispensation  stands 


nothing  can  heal  but  the  **  balm  of  Gilead.| 

1.  The  poet  is  said  to  possess  "the  visi( 

and  the  faculty  divine;"  by  which  the  woi 

understands  nothing  more  than  a  large  ei 


as  a  fit  type  of  its  future  development.    While  dowment  of  the  wayward  faculties  of  im»g 
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fancy,  which  leads  him  to  con- 
icenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity, 
f  romance  and  heroism,  and  to 
stic  images  in  the  visions  of  his 

But  is  this  all  ?  Does  the  high 
is  include  nothing  more  ?  True — 
its  are  of  such  a  calibre — mere 
fcene-painters,  and  picture  fra- 
true  also  that  the  genuine  poet  de- 
i  beautiful  and  sublime  wherever 
and  this  capacity,  while  it  finds 
ire  in  its  gratification,  realizes 
I  in  its  disappointment;  and  amid 
r  and  desolation  which  mar  the 
ure,  and  the  deformity  of  death, 
ens  the  scene  of  human  life,  such 
ust  often  prove  a  source  of  misery 
isor.  But  true  genius  delights  in 
1  and  the  infinite,  as  well  as  the 
ad  sublime.  Indeed  it  appreci- 
itter  mainly  as  types  and  indica- 
t  former.  There  is,  so  to  speak, 
ity  of  vision,  and  a  universality 
y,  in  such  a  mind.  It  looks  not 
be  colours  that  lie  on  the  surface 
it  pauses  not  merely  to  observe 
brms  and  isolated  fragments  of 
irveys  the  mighty  system  itself 
il  relations  and  combined  result : 
es  the  nature  of  the  great  Ar- 
3  design  of  its   different   apart- 

significance  of  its  varied  pro- 
d  the  grand,  final  purpose  of  its 
The  meditations  of  the  poet  reach 
le  spiritual  and  the  infinite.  He 
nrith  the  veiled  spirit  of  the  uni- 
feeb  the  beating  of  the  great 
iture.  His  mind  stretches  the 
ictric  wires  of  its  sympathetic  in- 
x>m  point  to  point  in  every  direc- 
I  the  material  world,  and  far  into 
t  lie  beyond ;  and  these  mystic 
)le  with  perpetual  communica- 
abroad,  that  transport  the  soul 
i  hope,  or  torture  it  with  anguish 
His  pervading  sympathy  as- 
joyment  or  distress  with  every 
ontemplation.  His  clear,  com- 
sion  embraces  the  vast  scene  of 
1  all  its  intervening  variations ; 
dtive  soul  vibrates  to  all  its  vicis- 

wt  of  view  the  consolations  and 


hopes  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  let 
us  ask  how  the  happiness  of  the  poet  will 
be  affected  by  his  deeper  communion  with 
the  scenes  of  nature  ?  What  high  reward 
shall  he  reap  in  his  experience  from  the  rare 
endowment  of  genius  ?  Alas  !  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  has  answered  the  question. 

"  The  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  sadnens;  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  w  a  fearful  gift — 
What  is  it  hut  a  telescope  of  truth, 
Which  9trip«  the  distance  of  its  phantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  ?" 

We  suppose  the  poet  to  be  destitute  of  the 
hopes  of  immortality,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
consolations  of  piety.  He  has  no  trust  in 
God  and  no  treasure  in  the  skies ;  he  takes 
this  world  as  his  home ;  and  he  seeks  to  gain 
from  its  uncertain  sources,  and  to  hold  in  his 
possession,  amid  its  unceasing  fluctuations, 
the  final  fruition  and  crowning  glory  of  his 
nature.     What  is  the  inevitable  result  ? 

He  looks  abroad  over  the  surrounding 
scene — not  with  the  stoical  gaze  of  stupid 
indifference,  but  with  the  intense  kindling 
and  capacious  vision  of  a  gifted  genius ;  and 
his  sensitive  spirit  is  bound  to  earth  by  ten- 
der chords  that  tremble  to  every  touch  of 
sorrow  and  respond  to  every  sigh  of  wo  by 
which  it  is  agitated — he  looks  abroad  over 
nature,  and  amid  its  loveliness  and  smiles, 
its  beauties  and  wonders,  over  which  he  lin- 
gers with  delight,  he  yet  beholds  traces  of 
a  curse  in  its  blasted  features — ^in  its  wild 
solitudes — its  sterile  deserts — its  unconge- 
nial climes — ^its  unpropitious  seasons  and  un- 
friendly soil.  He  hears  from  the  groaning 
tribes  of  its  animal  kingdom,  and  feels  in 
the  warring  elements  that  inwardly  convulse 
its  frame,  and  outwardly  desolate  its  surface, 
a  fearful  testimony  of  its  visitation  by  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  he  looks  within  his  own  na- 
ture, and  while  proudly  conscious  of  its  won- 
derful capacities,  he  observes  its  broken  ties, 
its  wounded  affections  and  its  blasted  hopes, 
its  feverish  desires  and  restless  passions,  its 
fond  illusions  ever  colouring  the  distance, 
and  its  longing  aspirations  ever  struggling 
toward  the  future.  He  looks  abroad  over 
the  scene  of  human  life :  he  sees  in  one  re- 
gion whole  nations  sunk  in  ignorance,  de- 
graded by  superstition  and  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  political  oppression.    In  another 
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he  sees  vast  communisies  visited  by  some 
desolating  calamity — ^thousands  swept  by 
war,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  into  the  grave. 
In  another  he  beholds  large  cities  involved 
in  sudden  and  universal  ruin— desolated  by 
the  violence  of  elements  let  loose  for  their 
destruction— overwhelmed  and  buried  by  the 
volcano  or  the  earthquake.  He  looks  at  the 
diversities  of  individual  experience,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
One  pines  under  poverty,  and  lingers  away 
a  loathsome  life  of  pain  and  disease ;  another 
sees  his  possessions  vanish,  and  mourns  over 
the  wreck  of  his  earthly  prospects :  another 
survives  to  feel  in  succession  the  tenderest 
ties  severed  from  his  heart,  as  friend  after 
friend  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  hope  after 
hope  is  extinguished  in  darkness  ;  while  on 
every  hand  the  tearful  eye,  the  heaving  bo- 
som, and  the  mourning  attire,  disclose  the 
victims  of  disappointment  and  affliction. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  these  dark  spots 
in  the  general  scene  of  life,  he  yet  knows 
that  there  is  one  dread  event  "  which  hap- 
peneth  alike  to  all,"  and  which,  happening 
when  it  may,  though  it  terminates  the  most 
fortunate  career,  Converts  the  whole  scene 
into  vanity ;  but  which  happening  as  it  gen- 
erally does,  at  the  end  of  a  vain  career  of 
faded  hopes,  and  unfulfilled  expectations, 
and  unsatisfied  desires,  verifies  the  mourn- 
ful descriptions  of  the  preacher,  and  life  it- 
self becomes  the  great  "  vanity  of  vanities.^* 
He  beholds  the  triumphs  of  this  last  and 
terrible  enemy  of  man — resistless  in  his  ap- 
proach, relentless  in  his  ravages,  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  victims — stilling  the  faint 
flutterings  of  the  infant's  heart;  extinguish- 
ing the  glowing  hopes  of  youth  ;  despoiling 
in  mid  career  the  schemes  of  worldly  enter- 
prise, and  crushing  the  feeble  energies  of  de- 
clining age.  Emphatically  the  great  king  of 
terrors,  the  shadow  of  whose  dark  throne 
casts  a  gloom  over  nature — the  chilling  at- 
mosphere of  whose  wide  dominion  subjects 
the  warm  currents  of  life  to  the  icy  bondage 
of  perpetual  fear !  He  may  not  forget  that 
there  are  alleviations  in  the  lot  of  all — ^that 
the  goodness  of  God  is  displayed  on  the 
earth — that  the  smiles  of  a  merciful  provi- 
dence illuminate  the  present  scene.  He 
may  remember  that  many  of  the  sufferings 
that  men  endure,  are  brought  upon  them- 


selves by  their  own  agency,  as  the  natunl 
consequence  of  their  want  of  prudence  and 
their  ungovemed  passions — ^that  many  of 
these  might  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  foresight,  or  removed  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  remedies.  But  he  knows  there 
are  wounds  which  no  earthly  balm  can  heai— 
there  are  events  beyond  the  sagacity  of  man 
to  foresee  and  beyond  his  power  to  control- 
there  are  a  thousand  inevitable  calamities  to 
thwart  the  schemes  and  desolate  the  pros- 
pects of  man.  "  The  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;"  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding;  nor  is  it  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps  to  cer- 
tain success.  It  lies  not  within  the  compass 
of  human  power  to  form  a  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  adversity,  or  to  build  a  tower  that 
will  resist  the  assaults  of  the  king  of  terrors. 

True,  he  sees  the  rapid  advance  of  human 
knowledge :   he  beholds  science  making  a 
succession  of  brilliant  discoveries,  exploring 
the   secrets  of  nature,  and  subjecting  the 
mighty  elements,  one  after  another,  to  the 
will  of  man ;  so  that,  at  one  time,  they  waft 
his  treasures  from  nation  to  nation  over  the 
deep ;  at  another  bear  his  person  with  winged 
speed  from  point  to  point  over  the  surfai 
of  the  earth ;  and   at  another,  whisper  h 
very  thoughts  with  electric  tongue  from  cit 
to  city  throughout  the  land.     But  the  advan 
cing  discoveries  of  science  have  not  length 
ened  the  span  of  human  existence,  nor  ren 
dered  permanent  the  possession  of  humd 
happiness.    They  have  increased  the  Iuxd 
ries  of  the  bodv,  but  have  not  removed  it 
susceptibility  of  suffering,  nor  t^en  from 
the  seeds  of  mortality.     Even  the  eleraen' 
which  yield  compliance  to  the  mind  of  m 
do  at  the  same  time  triumph  over  the  weal 
ness  of  his  body ;  and  while  speeding  oa 
messages  of  his  will,  may,  by  a  single 
plosion,  send  him  in  a  moment  an  unwilli 
messenger  into  eternity.      Remedies  ha 
multiplied ;    but  diseases  have  increased 
the  same  ratio.     The  ravages  of  death  ke 
pace  with  all  the  improvements  of  societ 
and  amid  all  the  monuments  of  human  s 
and  all  the  palaces  of  human  pride, 
tower  and  glitter  upon  its  surface,  this  bla? 
earth  still  groans  and  labours  under  the  c 
of  sin ! 

How  shall  these  scenes,  so  vividly  reali 
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m  of  his  genius,  affect  the  happi- 
i  poet  ?  How  shall  he  harmonize 
3rdant  elements?  How  shall  he 
;he  voices  of  Nature  and  Provi- 
low  shall  he  solve  the  brooding 
f  life  ?  And  amid  these  groans, 
ts,  and  signals  of  distress  on  every 
id  him,  what  shall  be  his  faith  in 
t,  and  what  his  hope  in  the  future  ? 
Bt  who  pondered  the  mighty  prob- 
answer  the  question. 

ife  is  a  fidse  nature — 'tis  not  in 

'  of  diinf  0.    This  hard  decree, 

Mble  taint  of  sin, 

n  Upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 

I  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 

bich  rain  their  plafpies  on  men  like  dew, 

h,  bondage,  all  the  woes  we  see, 

be  woes  we  see  not,  which  throb  through 

able  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new !" 

rron !  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius, 
narch  was  on  the  mountain  wave, 
newas  on  the  deep,"  but  launched 
rilous  voyage  without  the  compass 
itian  faith,  or  the  anchor  of  a  heav- 
;  no  divine  pilot  at  the  helm,  and 
g  stars  of  heaven  all  covered  with 
ssed  on  the  gloomy  waves  of  doubt, 
the  dark  storms  of  passion  ;  when 
far  from  the  promised  haven,  he 
1  the  warring  elements,  what  a 
id  was  wrecked !  0,  had  he  but 
sper  the  wounds  of  his  nature  until 
it  sorrow  "  which  worketh  repen- 
)  life,"  and  humbly  s^plied  to  the 
iwer  of  the  Great  Physician  !  0, 
lA  sought  the  presence  of  that  di- 
on  the  voyage,  whose  voice  the 
'.  waves  obey,  He  would  have  spo- 
ce,  be  still"  to  the  threatening  ele- 
i  guided  the  vessel  safefy  to  shore  ! 
$t  above  all  others  needs  the  re- 
i  harmonizing  light  of  the  gospel 
inward  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
rveying  the  scenes  by  which  he  is 
it  and  to  avoid  sinking  into  dark, 
id  despairing  unbelief  with  regard 
re.  He  cannot  turn  away  with  in- 
firom  such  themes  of  contempla- 
cannot  shroud  his  mind  in  a  habit 
1  and  blindness.  He  cannot  re- 
t  ituiMd  slumber  of  a  worldly  spirit. 
of  a  blight  and  desolation  within, 
conAifioni  disorder  and  darkness 


without,  he  seeks  in  vain  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  these  oppressive  mysteries.  Chris- 
tianity alone  provides  that  solution.  It  alone 
traces  the  evils  which  exist  to  their  true 
origin,  reduces  the  discordant  materials  to  a 
harmonious  plan,  and  points  onward  to  a  con- 
sistent and  worthy  result  in  the  future.  This 
world  is  now  blasted  with  a  curse,  but  bright- 
ened with  a  hope  that  lies  beyond  it.  The 
origin  of  that  curse  is  sin.  The  end  of  that 
hope  is  the  heaven,  which  the  gospel  reveab. 
''  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  sin ;"  but  he  has  also  revealed  his 
mercy  to  the  sinful.  Prompted  by  infinite 
compassion  he  sent  his  eternal  Son  to  re- 
claim and  reconcile  his  rebellious  children ; 
to  bear  our  sins  and  sorrows  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  to  sufier  and  die  in  our  behalf;  to  wash 
away  the  stains  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our 
nature ;  to  silence  all  our  fears  and  conquer 
all  our  foes ;  to  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave  and  ascending  up  on  high  to  leave  an 
open  way,  cleared  of  every  barrier  for  our 
safe  return  to  our  reconciled  Father  and  our 
immortal  home.  Around  the  cross  of  that 
glorious  Saviour,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
aspects  of  nature,  the  scenes  of  providence, 
the  events  of  human  life  and  the  issues  of 
immortality  all  meet  together  in  mutual 
harmony,  and  conspire  in  the  order  and  sym- 
metry of  one  vast  and  accordant  system. 
The  world  as  it  now  exists  contains  nothing 
complete,  nothing  final,  nothing  permanent 
within  itself.  Viewed  alone  in  its  present 
position,  it  exhibits  both  with  reference  to 
God  by  whom  it  was  created,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  man,  to  whom  it  was  designed  to  be 
subservient,  the  wreck  of  an  abortive  en* 
terprise.  The  blight  of  sin  has  fallen  upon 
the  soul  of  man  and  upon  the  surrounding 
scenes  of  the  originally  fair  creation.  But 
it  is  not  a  hopeless  doom  which  prevails. 
The  present  is  not  a  scene  of  final  retribu- 
tion or  unalleviated  punishment  The  good-' 
ness  as  well  as  the  severity  of  God;  th« 
smiles  as  well  as  the  frowns  of  ProvideDcr, 
rest  upon  the  earth.  While  the  system  is 
impaired  so  as  to  forbid  the  fruition  and  per^ 
fection  of  man,  it  is  yet  not  forsaken  and 
given  over  in  entire  despair.  While  disease, 
desolation  and  death  have  fallen  upon  it,  it 
yet  shows  signs  of  recovery  and  restoration. 
God  has  graciously  interposed  to  efkci  a  de« 
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liverance  from  the  impending  curse.  He  is  i  tenderer  sensibilities  and  mere  a 
now  in  the  person  of  Christ  '*  reconciling  the .  iions  than  ordinarily  pertain  to 
world  unto  himself.*'  And  this  scene,  sub-  mankind.  It  is  true  such  refined  i 
ject  to  vanity  as  it  is  in  its  present  form,  is  ties  of  nature  afford  a  higher  de 
at  the  same  time  subject  to  hope  in  its  final . joyment  when  placed  in  circua 
issues  and  results.  And  after  awaiting  a  pe- 1  vorable  to  their  gratification.  B 
riod  of  sufficient  experiment,  and  undergoing  •  true  that  they  inflict  keener  an 
a  series  of  appointed   changes,  it  will  at  the  spirit  when  they  encounter 


length  emerge  from  every  incumbrance  and 
defect  and  shine  forth  in  all  its  proportions  a 
scene  of  beauty,  perfection  and  glory.  This 
blasted  and  broken  edifice  shall  at  length 
fall  into  ruin.  Its  useless  materials  will  be 
thrown  aside ;  its  mouldering  rubbish  will  be 
swept  away ;  but  from  its  ruins  will  emerge 
a  new  structure ;  cemented  in  a  more  endu- 
ring form ;  adjusted  on  a  more  commodious 
plan;  towering  in  more  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic proportions,  without  a  single  defect  or 
blemish ;  all  pure,  perfect  and  permanent, 
**  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  cross  of 
Christ  stands  as  the  great  central  attraction 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  desolation, 
the  reproducing  nucleus  of  a  new  moral  crea- 
tion, collecting  around  itself  every  thing  con- 
genial ;  drawing  the  best  and  brightest  things 
of  earth  within  its  own  circle ;  assimilating, 
purifying  and  perfecting  all  its  collected  ma- 
terials until  at  length  the  glorious  result  of 
its  universal  triumph  shall  appear  in  "  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  Happy  for  the 
gifted  son  of  genius  if  he  be  led  to  bow  in 
true  contrition  and  humble  faith  before  that 
cross !  No  longer  a  wretched  prodigal  in  a 
far  country  feeding  on  husks  with  the  swine. 
No  longer  ''the  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own 
dark  mind."  No  longer  the  wild  demoniac, 
wailing  among  the  tombs,  rending  his  gar- 
ments and  lacerating  his  flesh.  But  <<  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind  sitting  at  the  fket  of 
Jesus."  There  he  finds  peace.  Hope  dawns 
upon  his  spirit.  Clouds  and  darkness  roll 
away  from  the  scene.  Light,  order  and  bar* 
mony  prevail  around  him.  Above  him  is 
the  smile  of  the  reconciled  Father.  Before 
him  the  visions  of  an  immortal  paradise. 

2.  Another  source  of  peculiar  sufl^ering  in 
the  experience  of  the  poet,  and  consequently 
a  reason  for  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  I  of  its  early  vision. 


consolfttions  and  hopes  of  religion  to  his  ne- 
cesaiiies  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  possesses 


ment  and  afiliction.    For 

**  Chords  that  vihrate  sweetest  pic 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe." 

In  the  sanguine  anticipations 
conscious  of  such  refined  capac: 
ture,  the  poet  fancies  before  him 
paradise  adapted  to  their  gratifi 
imagination  every  companion  h 
every  friend  a  hero,  every  mistre 
and  society  at  large  a  scene  for 
interchange  of  noble  sentiments 
ous  actions.  But  the  fair  delos 
dispelled  before  the  confiding 
find,  perhaps,  in  his  actual  • 
friendship  to  be  false,  love  faitl 
kind  sordid  and  selfish,  and  80< 
dered  and  corrupt— disguising,  ud 
of  generous  and  cordial  feeling, 
envy,  malice,  slander  and  "  all  tu 
ness."  In  the  violent  revulsioo 
caused  by  the  discovery — ^in  the 
peration  of  his  wounded  spirit  he 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  in 
sions.  He  becomes  disgusted  ^ 
weary  of  the  world — renounces 
dence  in  mankind — ^wraps  him^^ 
gloomy  seclusion  of  his  own  tb 
becomes  a  stem,  solitary,  scoW! 
thrope.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  urge 
result  is  owing  in  a  measure  to  hi 
that  he  was  too  sanguine  in  his  a 
and  too  suspicious  in  his  diawpi 
Such  sensitive  natures  are  coom 
pacities  for  refined  and  rapturous 
Hence  they  naturally  forrm  their  a 
according  to  the  standard  of  thei 
sciousness.  And  under  the  shoe 
pointment  their  anguish  is  so  i 
they  have  neither  the  power  to  i 
nor  the  patience  to  endure  nntii 
form  a  new  image  from  the  broke: 


But  even  if  the  poet  is  so  hwpfj 
such  revolting  disclosares  in  his  i 
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if  be  is  so  mdy  blessed  in  his  social  rela- 
tions as  to  know  oothing  of  the  treachery  of 
pretended  friends,  or  the  malice  of  secret 
enemies;  if  he  has  never  found  love  incon- 
stant and  fUst;  if  no  fair  viper  has  ever 
nestled  in  his  heart  to  pierce  it  with  a  poi» 
soDous  fang;  if  no  cloud  of  alienation  has 
ever  darkened  the  light  of  his  fireside  and  no 
tones  of  discord  disturbed  its  harmony ;  if 
hitherto  he  may  hare  found  in  society  only 
the  congenial  appreciation  and  spontaneous 
spipathy  of  kindred  spirits,  yet  in  the  dark 
hour  of  affliction  and  in  the  stem  presence 
of  death,  when  this  scene  of  rare  delight 
vanishes  away,  when  the  idols  of  his  heart 
one  ailer  another  faU  under  the  final  stroke 
of  the  destroyer,  then  these  luxuriant  afiec« 
tioQs  which  have  flourished  under  the  former 
sunshine  until  their  thousand  tendrils  have 
encircled  the  object  in   a  close  and  clus- 
tering wreath  of  fondness,  will  be  crushed 
and  broken  by  a  deeper  desolation  and  will 
continue  to  bleed  with  a  keener  and  more 
eoduring  anguish.     O  how  shall  such  wound- 
ed spirits  be  healed  ?  How  shall  such  rooted 
sorrows  be  plucked  from  the  memory  ?  Where 
shall  such  distressed  and  despairing  minds 
iook  for  comfort  and  hope,  but  to  that  faith- 
ful and  sympathizing  Saviour  Friend  "  who 
^ticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  "who  can 
5€  touched  with  a  feeling  for  our  infirmities," 
ud  who  is  as  able  to  console  as  he  is  wil- 
iag to  sympathize?  Who  with  every  cause 
0  scorn  mankind,  still  loved,  and  pitied  and 
shored  to  bless,  and  when  they  heaped  their 
West  outrage  upon  his  innocent  head  wil- 
ogJy  died  for  his  enemies,  crying  **  Father 
^rgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do !" 
Jid  who  seeks  to  inspire  his  disciples  amid 
le  wrongs  and  injuries  of  an  evil  world  with 
^  same  serene  and  blessed  charity. 
3.  Again,  iAe  poet  possesses  purer  tastes  and 
P«r  a^ationSy  than  pertain  to  ordinary 
^'   Christianity  alone  presents  a  scene 
^hich  such  attributes  may  find  corres- 
oding  objects  and  realities.    Those  visions 
heauty  and  of  bliss — ^those  aspirations  after 
s  sublime  and  the  infinite — ^those  intense 
^^  for  some  vast  and  visionary  good — 
^  radiant  forms  and  images  of  ideal  per- 
tion  with  which  the  mind  of  the  poet  is 
luliar  forbid  his  fiinding  satisfaction  in  the 
»es  and  interests  of  this  world.    The 
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wealth,  the  fame  and  the  splendours  of  this 
life  can  never  fill  his  desires.  The  busy 
multitude  scorn  his  devotions,  and  the  rude 
realities  of  life  tiixow  mockery  on  his  visions. 
But  vain  as  such  aspirations  are  with  refer- 
ence to  this  world,  and  worse  than  vain  if 
this  world  is  the  only  scene  of  man's  exit* 
tence ;  yet  in  a  life  to  come — in  that  scene 
of  glory  and  immortality  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  they  find  their  reality  and  their  ful- 
filment. We  are  told  that  « eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things 
which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  love 
him."  More  beautiful  than  any  earthly 
scene  the  eye  has  ever  admired — sweeter 
than  any  strain  of  earthly  music  the  ear  has 
ever  caught — ^nay,  brighter  even  than  the 
brightest  imaginations  of  poetry — ^loftier  than 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  genius,  are  the 
beauties,  the  melodies  and  the  glories  of  that 
better  world.  If  earth  displays  such  scenes 
of  beauty,  and  the  mind  is  capable  of  form- 
ing still  brighter  visions,  even  in  its  present 
state,  under  the  overshadowing  curse  of  sin 
and  amid  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the 
world,  what  shall  be  the  scenery  of  that 
world  where  sin,  and  death,  and  sorrow,  and 
tears  are  unknown-r-where  perfect  purity 
reigns  supreme — ^where  faith  is  exchanged 
for  sight,  hope  for  fruition,  and  the  dim  image 
of  a  glass  for  a  vivid  and  glorious  reality, 
and  where  the  unclouded  smile  of  an  ap- 
proving God  beams  over  all  who  rejoice  in 
his  presence? 

But  not  only  will  the  scenery  of  that 
world  surpass  our  present  capacities  of  con- 
ception. Our  natures  will  then  be  endowed 
with  higher  capacities  and  mightier  energies. 
The  soul,  released  from  its  present  enthrall- 
ment,  refined,  enlarged  and  exalted  in  all  its 
faculties,  and  associated  with  ''a  glorious  and 
spiritual  body,"  shall  be  capable  of  nobler 
activities  and  richer  delights.  It  will  be 
surrounded  by  pure,  harmonious  and  conge- 
nial society.  None  of  the  foul  passions 
which  darken  the  circles  of  human  life  will 
there  intrude.  None  of  the  defects  and  blem- 
ishes which  mar  the  present  scene  will  there 
be  witnessed.  No  feeling  of  want,  no  sense 
of  evil,  no  fear  of  change,  no  dread  of  death, 
will  there  be  realized.  Nor  will  this  sense 
of  security  and  this  consciousness  of  eternal 
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duration  to  itself  and  its  joys  throw  around 
the  soul  a  dull  and  slumbering  monotony  in 
its  emotions.  The  far  spreading  serenity  of 
that  immortal  scene  will  not  rob  heaven  of 
its  animation  and  energy.  No,  all  that  we 
know  of  rapture  in  this  life  is  tame  and  tor- 
pid compared  with  what  shall  then  be  felt. 
The  pulse  will  beat  with  a  stronger  bound, 
the  heart  will  swell  with  deeper  emotions, 
and  the  ecstacies  of  joy  and  the  energies  of 
action  will  be  far  more  intense  and  thrilling, 
for  our  natures,  nerved  with  immortal  vigor, 
shall  feel  no  weariness  in  exertion,  and  as 
each  period  of  eternity  revolves  and  brings 
with  a  new  series  of  joys,  wonders  and  em- 
ployments, these  shall  be  the  appropriate 
sustenance  of  the  soul  which  shall  forever 
hunger  but  without  pain,  and  forever  feast 
but  without  satiety.  In  this  life  the  soul  is 
like  a  vessel  launched  on  a  narrow  bay,  beset 
with  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  tossed  by 
continual  tempests.  From  fear  of  sudden 
ship-wreck,  the  sails  are  all  taken  in  before 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  vessel  floats 
to  and  fro  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  tossed 
and  broken  in  its  wavering  career.  In  a 
life  to  come  that  vessel  will  have  passed  into 
the  tranquil  and  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 
But  because  the  tempests  have  ceased  and 
dangers  no  longer  threaten,  will  it  float  dull 
and  lifeless  on  a  slumbering  tide  ?  No,  eveh 
in  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  around,  a 
gale  stirring  and  strong  strikes  upon  the  ves- 
sel, and  refitted  in  every  part,  complete  in 
all  its  proportions,  freighted  with  immortal 
treasures,  with  every  sail  expanded  to  the 
wind,  it  will  spring  with  a  lighter  bound  and 
glide  more  swiftly  and  gracefully  over  the 
yielding  surface  of  that  shoreless  deep  which, 
in  its  infinite  expanse,  shall  ever  unfold  new 
scenes  and  wonders  to  the  view,  and  which, 
though  sailed  forever,  shall  never  be  fully 
explored ! 

Here  we  find  the  consummation  of  our 
brightest  hopes  and  the  crowning  prize  of  our 
loftiest  aspirations.  The  gospel  of  Christ  is 
adapted  to  man's  deepest  necessities.  The 
proud  and  stupid  world,  in  its  delusion  and 
blindness,  may  disregard  this  heavenly  light. 
But  the  largest  and  loftiest  minds  whose 
clearer  vision  surveys  the  real  features  and 
true  limits  of  the  present  scene,  and  com- 
prehends the  significance  of  its  indications, 


whose  sensitive  spirit  feels  more  keenly  its 
adverse  influences,  and  whose  higher  aspi- 
rations rise  above  its  poor  rewards,  they  at 
least  are  conscious  of  facts  in  their  expe- 
rience and  wants  in  their  nature,  to  vhich 
the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  adapted. 
This  adaptation  to  man's  necessities  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  system  itself,  the  self-disclosing  light 
of  truth.     The  gospel  stands  not  merely  on 
the  evidence  of  the  miracles  which  attested 
its  truth  in  the  first  period  of  its  proclama- 
tion ;  but  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
nature  and  providence  through  all  ages  of  the 
world.     The  cross  of  Christ  not  only  awa- 
kened  the  sympathies  of  the  surrounding 
universe  as  the  mighty  atonement  was  fin- 
ished on  Calvary,  in  the  darkened  heavens, 
the  quaking  earth,  and  the  opening  graTes. 
But  "  the  whole  creation  which  groanethand 
travail  eth  in  pain  until  now"  still  vibrates  to 
the  mighty  touch  there  given — is  darkened 
by  the  same  curse — shudders  at  the  same 
grief — ^and  shadows  forth  the  same  immortal 
hope !    The  wisdom  of  this  world  may  prc»- 
nounce  it  foolishness,  but  the  gospel  stands 
accredited  from  on  high,  attested  by  the  sig-{ 
nature  of  all  His  visible  works  as  "the  wis^ 
dom  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
Infidel  science  may  wander  to  remote  region^ 
of  the  universe — ^may  consult  the  nebula 
which  float  in  the  firmament  above  or  pene^ 
trate  the  strata  which  lie  buried  in  the  earti 
beneath  for  testimony  against  *'  the  recor 
which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son.*'    Bu 
here  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  earth-^ 
among  the  tribes  of  its  living  inhabitants-^ 
in  the  felt  necessities  of  a  fallen  but  immd 
tal  nature — here  on  this  actual  scene  of  pro^ 
idence  there  are  nebula  visible  to  the  wki, 
eye  which  recognize  no  other  hypothesis,  m 
there  are  strata  imbedded  in  the  human  m 
more  enduring  than  the  granite  formoHm  i 
the  earth  which  conform  to  no  other  pto  ^ 
that  which  brings  *ltfe  and  immortality  to  lighi 
And  while  this  earth  remains  blasted  by  tfi 
curse  of  sin,  while  pain  and  sorrow  and  d 
appointment  attend  the  career  of  man,  vhj 
the  human  soul  has  a  conscience  to  trem 
under  a  sense  of  present  guilt  and  dread  d 
result  of  a  future  reckoning*— or  while  it  ow 
an  aspiration  that  rises  above  a  clod,  or 
desire  that  swells  beyond  a  moment,  or  a  h 
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that  recoils  from  annihilation — while  death 

desolates  the  happiness  and  the  grave  swal- 

loflTs  up  the  hopes  of  man,  so  long  will  be 

sent  up  from  this  groaning  earth  that  mighty 

argument  which  all  the  vain  speculations  of 

science  can  never  suppress,  "  Lord  to  whom 

tkmshalivego?  iAou  alone  Aasi  the  toards  of 

eternal  lifer   Eternal  life !  Here  the  voices 

nature  find  their  harmony— -the  mystery  of 

life,  its  solution — ^the  mind,  light  to  dispel  its 

darkness— the    heart,    a  balm   to    heal    its 

rounds— and  the  soul,  a  prospect  to  fill  its 

capacities.    Here  the  visions  of  poetry  find 

their  paradise,  and  the  aspirations  of  genius 

tbeir  immortal  home. 

w.  c.  s. 


Aud  the  tears  thou  dost  nheil  in  iho  strength  of  tby  love, 

As  penrl-drojis  hh:iil  shine  in  the  kingdom  above. 

Ah  !  the  smile  is  ail  lovely,  but  sweeter  to  mo 

Is  the  tenr  that  flows  humbly,  dear  Saviour,  to  thee! 


A  PAUL  EPIC* 


LINES. 

The  follovinf  beauUful  reraes^  now  for  the  first  time 
pabfehed,  were  written,  some  years  since,  by  a  >'oun^ 
pri  o(  leventeen,  who  sobiiequently,  it  is  painful  to  know, 
vas  bereft  of  reason  and  is  al  this  time  an  inmate  of  a  Lu- 
siticAiylani.  They  were  submitted  to  us  with  no  view 
totbeirtppearance  in  the  Messenger,  but  the  friend,  who 
»eatiheiD,win  pardon  the  liberty  we  take  in  giving  them 
paWiciiy.-[£a.  Sou,  LU,  MeMt. 


IVrtar-betmifell  lightly  on  Galilee's  breast, 
Aaii  the  lake  hushed  itff  waters,  in  stiUness,  to  rest; 
Farihectoad  thaterewhile  on  its  fair  bosom  lay, 
^iib  dajUgbt  departing,  bad  vanished  away. 

laihe  Hall  of  tfa0  Rabbi  that  evening  were  seen 
Tbe  loftj  of  heart  and  the  stately  of  mien ;— : 
Tbe  start  of  Judea,  its  learned  and  brave, 
fora  fetst  anio  Jeaua  the  Pharisee  gave. 


^  ibe  irabe8<)ued  floor  a  light  footstep  doth  fall,— 
-oil  onward  it  cometb,  unswerving  through  all  ;— 
<W  tanif  the,  nor  pauses,  till  humble  as  meet, 
AH  lowly  the  &US  at  the  Nazarene's  feet. 

eton  f ianees  are  bent  on  that  sorrowing  one ; 
'trough  the  hall  tbeir  loud  marmurs  indignantly  run. 
^bit  koows  the  ?  what  cares  she  t  she  sees  but  hor  Lord, 
vbe  fef  U  bat  his  presence — she  hears  but  liis  word. 

Fkri«e  dark  eyes,  all  sadly,  to  Jesus  she  turua, 

"bile  (be  deep  blusb  of  shame  on  her  fair  forehead  bums. 

"o  ibe  feet  of  her  Saviour  despairing  she  clings ; 

-^  a  shining  Teil  round  him  her  waving  hair  flings. 

•  that  moment  of  agony,  doubts,  and  of  A»ors, 
^  rose  aot  from  kiMeling— she  dried  not  her  tears« 
•II  sweet  to  her  car  came  those  accents  of  Heaven, 
Ol«'  well  bast  thou  loved  me ;— thy  sins  be  forgiven!" 

k  tbo«  who  hast  wandered  in  error  so  freei 

^re  not  a  warning,  a  lesson  for  thee  7 

^^y  Saviour  return ;  oil,  with  tears  do  thou  come, 

^  vi  anthem  vf  gUdoess  shall  weloome  Ibee  home. 


A  Paul  Epic  !      Qu'esi  que  c  'est  que  cela  ? 
Precisely,  good  reader,  that's  the  very  thing 
we  wish  to  find  out.     Every  body  knows 
what  an  Epic  is — that  it  is  a  narrative  poem, 
devoted  to  the  praise  of  some  mighty  per- 
sonage, real  or  imaginary,  man,  god  or  devil, 
(whose  glorious  achievements,  perils,  suffer- 
ings, triumphs  and  scrapes  generally,  it  re- 
hearses in  a  pompous  old  fashion,)  the  de- 
sign of  which,  with  all  its  characters,  epi- 
sodes, flirtations,  fables  and  other  machinery, 
is  to  wake  the  soul  by  lender  strokes  of  art— 
to  mend  the  morals  and  improve  the  heart, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.     But  what  is  a  Paul 
Epic  ?     The  title  at  first  very  naturally  sug- 
gested to  our  mind  the  apostle,  and  we  sup- 
posed that  some  daring  poet  had  laid  his  ir- 
reverent hand  upon  the  majestic  virtues  and 
sorrows  of  the  great  martyr,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  assured  us  that,  monstrous  as  have 
been  the  offences  of  poets  from  the  days  of 
Horace  to  the  present  time,  no  one  of  the 
19th  century  would  have  presumed  to  deal 
with  so  sublime  a  subject.     Besides  neither 
in  the  Acts  nor  any  of  the  Epistles  are  we 
informed  that  Paul,  though  a  famous  navi« 
gator,  at  any  time  visited  "the  true  blessed 
island  of  Poesy."     What  then  can  it  mean  ? 
If  we  refer  to  the  context  our  perplexity  is 
only  increased ;  for  there  we  find  that  this 
"  Paul  Epic*'   is  embraced  "  in  Three  Lus- 
tra."    Now  a  lustrum  was,  according  to  the 
Soman  division  of  time,  a  period  of  dve  years, 
hence  3   lustra  =  15  years.     Applying  the 
last  term  of  this  equation  to  the  proposition 
before  us,  we  shall  have  *'  a  Paul  Epic  in 
Fifteen   Years."      Whether   this  period  is 
supposed  to  elapse  during  the  Progress  of  the 
poem,  (like  the  melodramas  in  which  the  ob- 
durate old  uncles  go  to  India,  get  rich  and 

•  Atlanta  :  Or  the  True  BUtted  Itland  of  Poe$y.  A 
Paul  Epic.  /»  Three  Luttra.  By  T.  II.  Cbitkrs, 
M.  D.  (Copy  Right  S«tcnr6d.)  Macon,  Georgia :  Printed 
at  the  Georgia  Citixen  Oflics.    1853. 
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come  back  with  bad  livers  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts,)  or  whether  we  are  to 
take  80  long  to  arrive'  at  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  merits,  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  whole, 
as  we  pass  from  the  title-page  to  the  body  of 
the  work.  Allans  done.  Not  so  fast,  how- 
ever, for  the  "Preface"  first  demands  our 
consideration. 

"  Why  is  it  that  a  strain  of  music,  on  being 
heard  for  the  first  time  thrills  us  with  an  un- 
earthly joy  ?  Becmtse  we  hear  it,  of  course." 
So  writes  the  author  by  way  of  preliminary 
to  a  grand  universal  recipe  for  writing  "a 
pure  poem,"  by  which  he  understands  one 
*«  that  will  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  with  the  least  tedium  in  a  given 
time"  Poetry,  therefore,  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  time  necessary  for  its  perusal,  and  the 
poet  that  "  puts  us  through"  the  soonest,  is 
of  necessity  to  be  ranked  highest  in  the  scale 
of  excellence.  Estimated  by  this  criterion, 
the  "  Paul  Epic"  comes  out  finely,  and  Dr. 
Chivers  roust  be  written  down  a  bard  of  the 
*'  2.40  Shell  Road"  class ;  for  the  poem  ts 
comprised  in  18  pages  12mo.  and  may  be 
read  by  an  able-bodied  man  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour— as  to  its  being  comprehended,  that's 
quite  another  thing.  But  mark  this  meta- 
physical reason  which  rules  my  lord  Byron, 
Milton,  Shakspeare  and  a  few  others  out  of 
the  peerage  of  poesy.  The  poet,,  (vates)  or 
seer,  speaks — 

<'  As  all  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
soul  in  time,  which  are  subject  to  the-  muta- 
tions incident  to  it  while  in  this  life,  iit  is  ob- 
vious that  no  long-continued  effort  can  last 
without  a  loss  in  those  pleasurable  sensations 
which  are  consequent  upon  freshness  of  ner- 
vous energy,  and  always  attend  first  impres- 
sions. It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  no  poem 
of  any  considerable  length,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  power  of  the  soul  to  receive,  and  the  im- 
pressions to  be  made,  can  be  pleasing  to  any 
well-educated  person  for  any  length  of  time." 

A  few  lines  further  on  we  have  this  stand- 
ard measure  given  whereby  we  may  form 
instantaneous  and  infallible  judgment  in  re- 
gard of  the  qualifications  of  poets. 

"  No  person  was  ever  yet  pleased  with  the 


whole  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost — ^nor,  in- 
deed, with  any  Epic  of  great  length^tbe 
beautiful  or  select  passages  only  giving  him 
delight.  The  fact  is,  these  are  the  only  really 
poetical  passages,  the  others  being  only  the 
relatively  connecting  links  of  the  whole.  It 
is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  idiosyncratic 
merits  of  any  poet  depend  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  realized  his  dreams 
of  the  crystalline  reoelaiion  of  ike  JimM 
Idea:' 

This  'crystalline  revelation*  is  really  so 
fine  a  specimen  of  translucent  opacity,  that  it 
could  not  be  rendered  plainer  if  it  were  made 
'  clear  as  mud.'  But  the  Dr.  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  his  inspirations  are  uttered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "  Chosen  Few,''  (who,  wc 
think,  will  turn  out  to  be  also  the  precious 
Few,)  and  then  comes  a  passage  which  for 
learning  and  sublimity  "  takes  the  hat,"  (as 
they  say  in  Texas,)  of  any  thing  we  hare 
seen.  Allusion  is  made  to  Homer  and  his 
Iliads  (we  have  heard  of  many  Homers  but 
never  before  of  but  one  Iliad)  which  accord- 
ing to  our  author  were  gotten  from  Egypt-- 
let  Wolfe  and  Payne  Knight  rest  content ! 
and  then  we  are  told  of  the  "  Hieratic  Pa- 
pyrus" of  *'  Romeses  the  great"— of  Thoth 
who  was  the  same  as  Hermes  Trismegestus — 
all  of  which  pleasant  "literaiy  intelligeDcc'' 
is  merely  preparatory  to  the  following  final 
sweep  of  the  poet's  vision — 

"  From  the  Pisgah-top  of  the  present,  I 
look  abroad  upon  the  far-reaching  fields  of 
the  Future,  into  that  Promised  Land  o( 
Beauty,  through  whose  verdant  Valleys  th« 
rivers  of  milk  and  honey  flow,  and  behol^ 
the  Angels  with  their  ploughs  of  Pearl  break* 
ing  up  the  fallow-lands  of  the  Oriental 
Fields  of  Heaven  into  Auroral  furrows. 

"  As  the  penitent  Pilgrim,  on  his  way  tc 
Mount  Zion,  reclines,  at  the  noontide  houi 
of  the  day,  from  the  burning  heat  of  th^ 
tropical  sun,  in  the  cool  refreshing  shadow 
of  the  Rock  of  Rimmon,  so  does  my  wearieil 
soul  hide  itself  away  into  an  ecstasy  under 
neath  the  odoriferous  dove-wings  of  the  Dij 
vine  Queen  of  Heaven." 

We  wonder  what  sort  of  husbandry 
carried  on  by  means  of  ''  auroral  furrows 
The  matter  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Agricultural  Associations,  while  the  fact  h 
stated  that  Heaven  is  an  eastern   localil 
(<*  Oriental  fields,")  should  not  be  permit! 
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5  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
iety. 

laTc  nearly  done  with  the  Preface — 
las  given  us  no  satisfaction  whatever 
he  meaning  of  **  Paul  Epic" — and 
Ij  to  remark  that  this  species  of  com-^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  heen  appre- 
f  the  gentlemen  of  the  Book  Trade, 
li  as  it  would  appear  from  the  date 
to  the  completion  of  the  poem,  (July 
)and  that  of  its  publication  (1853,) 
x)et  was  some  two  lustra  in  finding 
ir. 

w,  as  some  pilgrim  having  surveyed 
ler  the  propylon,  enters  admiringly 
rtic  interior  of  the  temple,  or  as 
tleman  dining  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 
I  the  solider  portion  of  the  feast  to 
a  la  crime,  let  us  approach  the 
itself. 

,  the  "  Lily  of  the  Land  of  Love," 
told  in  small  capitals,  is  beloved  of 
I,  who,  though  a  count,  does  not 
the  dignity  of  lower-case.  Ianthe, 
ier  may  anticipate,  returns  the  af- 
3ut  the  course  of  true  love  with 
sting  pair  (so  mismatched  in  ty- 
runs  any  thing  but  smoothly,  by 

an  individuad  named  Lamorah, 
D  (?)  of  his  tribe."  This  person, 
'led mighty  men  to  fruitless  war" 
"al  places  with  hard  names  to  sev- 
with  harder,*  for  some  reason  best 

himself,  has  sworn  **  never  to 
5  calumet  of  Peace  with  man." 
3rah  had  two  sons— the  younger 
id  the  elder  Yanassa,  the  latter  of 
td  white  men  like  blazes,  and  was 
rach  in  favor  with  the  **  governor." 
xample  had  not  been  wanting  to 
ftssa  how  to  express  this  hatred, 

an  interesting  and  amiable  little 
f  m  Lamorah's  habits  that  he  of- 
in  his  ire" 

i|;  the  White>Man'i  children  in  the  sir, 

hem  fnlliofc  on  his  pointed  knife. 

ben  he  wee  doinfj^  this,  he  pbw  one  nmile, 

le  laughing  eyee,  right  in  hie  face, 

lat  fatal  boar,  until  hi»  death, 

ailed,  but  bell  reged  in  his  heart—" 

B  Ooetanana  to  the  Chestalee, 
Talapooea  rolls  her  Mountain  rills — 
Id  Echota*s  Holy  Land  above 
tUBCiweliet't  silver  Vale  below." 


and  so  Lamorah  went  to  battle  against  an 
apocryphal  Simighan,  whom  we  hear  of  once 
for  all.  A  *  tarnation  scrimmage*  ensues, 
:  and  Lamorah  comes  out  rather  badly,  having 
lost  his  whole  tribe  except  Yanassa,  who  is 
bound  fast  with  chains  and  **  borne  to  the 
white  man's  tents."  But  Lamorah  went  out 
at  the  midnight  hour  with  torch  in  hand, 
"and^ fired  the  old  man's  house — that  good 
old  man"  (he  used  to  wear  an  old  blue  coat, 
&c.,)  and  when  the  folks  began  to  travel,  he 
caught  the  old  gentleman's  "moon-daugh- 
ter" (our  fair  friend,  Iantme,  wearing  the 
"  small  caps"  as  before)  and  ran  off  **  to  some 
far  distant  land  unknown  to  man" — where 
he  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  promote 
her  happiness,  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  of  the  vindictiveness  of  sava- 
ges. 

Count  Julian,  (we  wonder  who  issued  his 
patent  of  nobility,)  is  disconsolate^-for  ''his 
soul  grew  white  to  image  back  her  (Ianthe's) 
form,"  and  '•'  she  was  the  very  first  that  made 
him  see  the  young  Hind  in  his  dreams." 
We  give  up  all  hope  of  ascertaining  what  is 
meant  by  this,  and  leave  the  passage  to  more 
acute  commentators  for  explanation.  While 
Julian  thus  mopes  in  solitude,  Ianthe  in  the 
distant  land  consoles  herself  with  training 
up  a  pair  of  doves,  and  succeeds  in  bringing 
one  of  them  to  a  degree  of  intelligence 
which  puts  all  learned  pigs  and  Monsieur 
Donetti's  dogs  and  monkeys  to  shame.  One 
day  (it  must  have  been  Valentine's  Day) 
she  bethought  herself  of  sending  the  dove 
with  a  billet-doux  to  Julian,  and  accordingly 
she  "  wrote  on  white  satin  with  her  own  heart's 
blood,"  and  having  tied  the  amorous  effusion 
to  the  wing  of  the  messenger,  (a  sort  of  south* 
em  literary  messenger,)  "she  bade  it  fly 
to  her  dear  Julian's  bower."  This  astonish* 
ing  performance  is  accomplished  before  your 
could  say  Jack  Robinson — indeed  "quickern 
llghtnin" — Count  Julian  reads  the  letter  and 
replies  **  by  return  of  post,"  "on  paper  of 
the  purest  silk."  Hide  your  diminished 
heads,  De  la  Rue,  Rhoadb  &  S^on,  Moimer 
and  the  rest  of  you,  the  proper  material'  for 
lovers*  correspondence  is  not  cream-laid  or 
damask-laid,  but  silk  and  satin  of  the  purest 
texture ! 

The   second  Lustrum  discloses  Lamorafii 
'*  beneath  a  Jupiterian  oak"— and  Count  Ju* 
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lian,  having  indued  the  garments  of  Ya- 
nassa,  goes  to  him  and  represents  himself  as 
Yanassa's  ghost.  Lamorah  and  he  embark 
in  a  canoe  I  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
arrive  at  an  island  abounding  in  pine  trees, 
swans  and  muscodines.  Here  they  find 
Ianthe,  who  ''£d£N£D  all  the  isle"  with 
her  brightness.  Julian  instantly  recognizes 
her,  but  he  "  has  the  advantage  of  her,'* 
being  taken  for  Ostenee,  who  suddenly  comes 
to  life  here,  after  having  been  extermina- 
ted in  battle.  After  some  chat  she  cries, 
"What!  Julian!  is  this  you?"  On  being 
informed  that  '^  'taint  nobody  else,"  they  get 
on  very  well  (though  rather  indecorously) 
together.  They  appear  to  subsist  on  ''  dam- 
son cheese,"  *'  conserve  of  roses,"  and  other 
delicacies,  and  close  the  third  Lustrum  rather 
obscurely— K>ld  Lamorah,  Ostenee,  Yanassa 
and  the  rest  of  them  being  altogether  forgot- 
ten. We  remark  that  in  Atlanta  (not  Geor- 
gia) the  objective  case  may  be  used  for  the 
nominative  as  e.  g. 

"  But  tehom  Lamorah  thought  was  dead." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  copyright  is 
secured  and  we  hope  that  the  proprietor  will 
punish  with  the  utmost  rigor  any  invasion  : 
we  think,  however,  that  this  copyright  would 
secure  itself  in  most  Territories  and  States 
of  this  Union* 
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PoKMS.   By  Alkxandkr  Smith.  Boston  :  Tick  nor,  Reed 
and  Fields.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

If,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  it  be  not  a  bold  thing 
bk  any  roan  bearing  the  name  of  Smith  to  put  forth  a 
toluine  with  the  simple  title  of  **  Poem^,*'  then  are  we  at 
a  lose  fo  know  what  boldness  is.  "  Poems"  have  been 
**slow,  with  little  demand**  in  the  world*s  price*cur- 
i«nt  for  many  a  day,  and  when  a  descendant  of  1\7BAL 
Cain  becomes  a  prodocev  of  the  drug,  instead  of  working 
at  the  great  land  forge  as  did  his  mighty  progenimr,  we 
nay  well  coasider  ic  a  raanrallotts  misdirection  of  ener- 
gies. Yet  would  such  judgment  be  premature  and  incor- 
rect, for  this  Smith  is  in  TOfy  truth  a  bom  poet,  whose 
productions  will  be  *  quoted*  far  and  wide,  as  among  the 
best  of  their  day.  His  rise  in  the  world  of  song  has  been 
almost  unprecedented — ascending  by  one  flight  into  mid- 
heaven  with  newly  fledged  pinion,  and  if  not  displaying 
the  strength  and  poise  of  the  Theban  eagle  in  bis  soar- 
ings, certainly  challenging  our  wonder  at  the  height  he 
has  attained. 


The  characteristics  of  the  new  bard  as  displayed  n 
these  Poem^jiire  intense  love  of  nature,  felicity  of  dictira 
almoflt  Sbaksperenn,  and,  above  nil,  abouadin;;  ina^err. 
His  images  ff>IIow  one  another,  like  the  mnecflUoeuus 
and  rapidly-moring  fi;!:ure8  of  a  holiday  crowd— vrhaTe 
no  time  to  regard  the  foremost  ere  its  immediate  t«ecff- 
sor  demands  attention — and  all  are  tricked  out  io  brave 
apparel  whose  varied  colors  inevitably  please  the  beholder. 
A  page  of  Mr.  Smith's  verse  is  as  densely  throng  u 
was  the  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace  when  the  Qoeei 
made  her  usual  visits  there,  and  as  one  at  last  bccooef 
fatigued  with  jostling  against  so  many  penoos,  so  does 
he  tire  after  awhile  of  the  populous  realm  of  fiiscr  isto 
which  Mr.  Smith  conducu  him.  If  this  be  a  fault,  it  u 
one  natural  to  a  young  writer  and  facile  of  correctioD : 
the  opposite  defect — poverty  of  imagination,  is  abcolaiely 
fatal  to  all  poetical  efibrt. 

We  do  not  recognize  in  these  Poems  any  profooad  ia* 
sight  into  human  passion  or  emotion— «efo  eieadra.  Ai 
author  so  fond  of  introspection  and  of  revealing  hii  ia* 
most  sentiments  to  the  world,  will  turn  from  sacccsrfnl 
self-examination  to  the  study  of  his  fellow-beiogp  widi  & 
certainty  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
hidden  motives  and  of  qualifying  hiraaelf  to  stand  fanh 
as  an  interpreter  of  our  being.  Bravo !  young  votary  «f 
the  Muse*— why  should  the  name  of  MiLToa  be  aooiided 
more  than  yours  T  Write  them  together,  yours  it  ss  hk 
a  name ;  sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  month  as  veil; 
weigh  them,  it  is  almoH  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  the»i 
Smith  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Miltoh. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  volume  before  uB,occQpyic{ 
156  out  of  the  190  pages,  is  entitled  **  A  Life-DniDt." 
The  substance  of  it  is  slender  enough,  the  author  b«Tio; 
merely  employed  the  half-dramatic  form  as  a  vehicle  a 
conveying  his  own  beautiful  fancies  to  the  reader.  Walien 
who  doed  most  of  the  dialogue,  a  young  poet,  bumiogap 
with  a  desire  for  fame,  thus  laments  his  inability  e«er  to 
attain  the  wreath  which  encircles  the  brows  of  the  crtM 
minstrel— 


"Oh,  that  my  heart  was  quiet  aa  a  grave 

Asleep  in  moonlight! 

For,  as  a  torrid  sunset  boils  with  gold 

Up  to  the  senith,  fierce  within  my  aoul 

A  passion  bums  from  basement  to  the  cope. 

Poesy !  Poesy  T  Td  give  to  thee. 

As  passionately,  my  rich-laden  years, 

My  bubble  pleasures,  and  my  awful  joys. 

As  Hero  gave  her  trembling  sighs  to  §ad 

Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander's  lip. 

Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry,  as  a  fingered  oiolh. 

Is  my  poor  life,  but  with  one  smile  thou  canst 

Clothe  me  with  kingdoms.    Wilt  thou  smUe  on  net 

Wilt  bid  me  die  for  thee  7    O  fair  and  cold ! 

As  well  may  some  wild  maiden  waate  her  lore 

Upon  the  calm  front  of  a  marble  Jove. 

I  cannot  draw  regard  of  thy  great  eyes. 

I  love  thee,  Poesy !    Thou  art  a  rock, 

I,  a  weak  wave,  wonid  break  on  thee  and  die. 

There  is  a  deadlier  pang  than  that  which  bcadt 

With  chilly  death-drops  the  o*er-tortared  brow, 

When  one  has  a  big  heart  and  feeble  handsr- 

A  heart  to  hew  his  name  out  upon  time 

As  on  a  rock,  then  in  immortalness 

To  stand  on  time  as  on  a  pedestal : 

When  hearts  beat  to  this  tune,  and  hands  are  weak 

We  find  our  aspirations  quenched  in  tears, 

llie  tears  of  unpotencei  and  ael^oiitsmpt« 
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Tbadoathwane  weed,  up-springing  in  the  heart 
like  aigbtshftJe  'mong  the  ruins  of  a  shrine ; 
J  sm  80  curied,  ind  wear  within  my  soul 
A  pasf  u  fierce  as  Dives,  drowsed  with  wine, 
Lipping  bis  leman  in  luxurious  dreams ; 

Waked  by  a  fiend  in  bell ! 

Tn  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens!  'tis  not  for  me 
TojUMg  Bfoem  like  a  eamei  out 
Fv-tfiemUmring  Ike  9ieepp  reaimt  of  nigkL 
I  canoot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine, 
Af  wben,  upon  a  racking  night,  the  wine 
Dnwi  the  pais  curtains  of  the  vapoury  cloads, 
And  tbowt  those  wonderful,  mysterious  voids, 
71r«Mni|r  wHk  stors  like  ptc/set.—Naught  for  me 
Bat  10  creep  quietly  into  my  grave." 

This  JDpoisible  poet^the  hero  of  the  life  dranM— 
puMi  tbroagb  the  nsaal  incidents  of  mortality,  loves, 
liraggfea,  anflers,  and  sees  his  brightest  hopes  and  fond- 
est aspiraiions  shattered  and  crushed  around  him,  when 
kebegias  to  recognise  more  clearly  the  mission  of  his 
li^  and  leans  to  value  performance  rather  than  fame. 
This  nonl  sopreoiacy  of  deeds  over  noisy  pretension  is 
litt  lesaoD  taoght  by  the  poem,  as  will  appear  from  the 
fciloifiog 


"  Mj  life  was  a  long  dream ;  when  1  awoke, 

l^  Uaod  like  an  attgel  in  siy  pi*ih. 

And  uemed  te  terrible^  I  emtld  kane  turned 

/^  Sly  yesterdays,  and  I  wandered  back 

To  distant  childhood,  and  gone  out  to  God 

By  ibe  gate  of  birth,  not  death.    Lift,  lift  me  op 

Bt  tbj  sweet  infipiration,  as  the  tide 

lifts  up  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  beach. 

I  «ill  go  forth  *mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 

Bat  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 

Great  doties  are  before  me  and  great  songs, 

Aid  wbetber  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 

It  toaiters  not,  so  as  God*8  work  is  done. 

I've  leaned  to  prize  the  quiet  Hgktming'deed^ 

Stt  ike  epptamdmg  thunder  at  iU  heeU 

Wbich  men  call  fame.    Our  night  is  past ; 

We  stand  in  precious  sunrise,  and  beyond 

A  loog  day  stretches  to  the  very  end. 

Uokout,my  beautiful,  upon  the  sky! 

Even  pott  on  her  jewels.    Look !  she  sets 

VeoDs  opoB  her  brow.    I  never  gaze 

Upon  evening  but  a  tide  of  awe. 

And  love,  and  wonder,  from  the  Infinite, 

Swells  up  within  me,  as  the  running  brine 

Fnua  the  smooth-glistening,  wide-hoaving  sea 

Grows  in  the  creeks  and  channels  of  a  stream 

I'ntil  it  direats  its  banks.    It  is  not  joy 

Tn  sadness  more  divine." 

From  the  eztncts  we  have  berp  given,  the  reader  will 
bt  8t  Bo  loss  to  discover  the  crowning  graces  of  the  poet — 
Hn  nnsic  of  expression  and  wealth  of  imagery.  We 
^Bot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  more  random  quotations, 
*bifb  seem  to  us  very  forcible.  Takes  these  two  sen- 
^%fi  dneriptive  the  firat  of  irresolution,  the  second  of 
^  wd  heroic  purpoee— 

"  My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent. 
I  rot  upon  the  watera  when  my  prow 
Shoald  grate  the  golden  isles." 


**  I  will  throw  oflf  this  desd  and  useless  past. 

As  a  strong  runner,  straining  for  his  life. 

Unclasps  a  mantlo  to  the  hungry  winds. 

A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 

From  out  the  fluctuations  of  my  soul. 

As,  ghost-like, /rons  (he  dim  and  tumbling  een^ 

Slarta  the  compieled  moou,^^ 

What  a  power  is  not  exhibited  in  this  wonderful  por- 
trait, drawn  with  the  strongly  marked  lines  of  Rem- 
brandt : 

**  Poor  child,  poor  child  \ 
We  sat  in  dreadful  silence  with  our  sin, 
Looking  each  other  wildly  in  the  eyes  : 
Methought  I  heard  the  gates  of  heaven  close, 
IShe  flung  heraelf  against  me,  burat  in  teara, 
As  a  wave  bursts  in  spray.    She  covered  roe 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud 
With  dim  dieheve/led  treeeee  hidee  the  hiU 
On  vhieh  it$  heart  is  breaking.    She  clung  to  me 
With  piteous  arms,  and  shook  me  with  her  sobs, 
For  she  had  lost  her  world,  her  heaven,  her  God, 
And  now  had  nought  but  me  and  her  great  wrong. 
She  did  not  kill  me  with  a  single  word. 
But  once  she  lifted  her  tear-dabbUd  face — 
Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  I  would  have  leapt 
Into  his  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 
Still  it  puraues  me  like  a  haunting  fiend: 
It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moora  at  night. 
Where  I  am  smitten  by  the  hissing  rain. 
And  ruffian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops. 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.    Bfereiful  God  ! 
It  comt9^that/aee  again,  thai  white^  white  face. 
Set  in  a  night  of  hair :  reproachful  eyes 
l*hat  make  me  mad.    Oh,  save  me  fram  those  tyf ! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave, 
And  bum  on  me  in  Tophet." 

Of  the  minor  pieces  in  this  volume,  we  can  only  say 
that  that  they  are  compact  with  rkhes  of  fancy, and  linger 
in  the  memory  after  reading  like  the  strain  of  a  great  com* 
poser.  Read  this  sonnet  with  which  we  must  dismiss  the 
author,  commending  him  to  all  who  consume  poetry  in 
1863. 

"  Beauty  still  walketh  on  the  earth  and  air, 

Our  present  sunsets  arc  as  rich  in  gold 

As  ere  the  Iliad's  music  was  out-rolled ; 

The  roses  of  the  Spring  are  ever  fair, 

'Mong  branches  green  still  ring-doves  coo  and  pair, 

And  the  deep  sea  still  fomns  its  music  old. 

So,  if  we  are  at  all  divinely  sou  led. 

This  beauty  will  unloose  our  bonds  of  care. 

'Tis  pleasant,  when  bine  skies  are  o*er  us  bending 

Within  old  starry-gated  Poesy, 

To  meet  a  soul  set  to  no  worldly  tune. 

Like  thine,  sweet  Friend!    Oh,  dearer  this  to  ma 

Than  are  the  dewy  trees,  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Or  noble  music  with  a  golden  ending." 


Talks.  By  the  Countess  D'Arboittille.  Translated 
by  MauneeU  B.  Field,  M.  A.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  readers  of  Blackwood  will  recollect  the  **  Village 
Doctor"~that  most  afiecting  itory  of  Continental  life. 
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which  was  presented  to  them  in  that  magazine,  some  two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  is  now  brought  out,  with  two  other 
novelettes  by  the  same  author,  in  book  form  and  in  a 
more  full  and  satl«factory  translation.  We  thaok  Mr. 
Field  for  bis  acceptable  labour  in  introducing  to  us  a  writer 
with  so  ready  a  command  of  pathos  and  invention  as  the 
Coantess  D'Arbouville. 


Thaljltta  :  A  Book  for  the  SeO'Side,  Boston : 
Tickuor,  Reed  and  Fields.  1853.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

We  always  open  oae  of  Ticknor,  Reed  end  Fields* 
brown-coversd  and  fair  paper  volumes,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  a  mental  treat  awaits  us.  The  press  whence 
has  emanated  the  choicest  works  of  Hawthorne,  Longfel- 
low, DeQuiocey  and  Holmes  never  gives  forth  trash.  It 
is  the  most  select  fountain  of  literary  refreshment.  Under 
the  above  tide  this  tasteful  finn  have  just  issued  a  choice 
selection  of  poems  having  reference  to  a  **  life  on  the 
ocean  wave,"  the  sights,  the  sounds  and  the  influences  of 
the  ocean.  Its  pages  distil  a  briny  odor;  gems  as  pure 
as  the  foam,  and  as  pellucid  as  the  sunlit  billow  are  there 
garnered.  All  the  favorite  lyrics — American  and  Eng- 
lish— that  celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sea-shore  are  here  brought  together.  A 
delectable  array  of  titles  and  authore  greet  the  eye  as  it 
skims  over  the  table  of  contents.  Those  who  at  this  sea- 
son haunt  the  rocky  shores  of  Nahant,  walk  the  sands  of 
Cape  May,  revel  in  the  billows  at  Newport,  imbibe  the 
cheering  breeze  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  enjoy  the  roar 
of  tlie  deep  at  Sullivan's  Island,  will  do  well  to  take  with 
them  **  Thalatta  ;'*  and  those  who  are  prevented  from  re. 
alizing  those  delicious  sojourns  will,  through  its  charming 
rhymes,  be  transported  at  once,  iii  fancy,  to  the  scenes  it 
to  beautifully  depicts. 


Historic  Doubts. 

There  have  been  very  few  illustrations  of  Logic  which 
have  attained  the  popularity  of  Archbishop  Whateley's 
celebrated  little  book — called  Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  advise  all  debatera,  lawyers, 
and  men  fond  of  argument  fur  its  own  sake,  to  read  this 
book.  It  will  be  to  them  an  intellectual  treat  and  a  good 
practical  lesson.  It  is  the  best  instance  we  know  of 
wherein  a  logician  has  undertaken  to  test  his  art  in  the 
abstract  by  analysis  of  a  popular  subject.  James  Mun- 
roe  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  bringing  out  the  fourth  Ameri- 
can edition,  have  embodied  the  author's  postcript  and 
latest  emendations. 


PopoLAK  Work  on  Health. 

As  a  general  rule  we  question  the  utility  of  hygienic 
books  intended  for  common  use ;  they  are  apt  to  be  su- 
perficial and  misunderatood.  Some  exceptions,  however, 
and  noble  ones  too,  may  be  cited.  Combe's  •*  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,"  and  his  brother's  treatise  on  **  Mental  Cul- 
tivation and  Health,"  have  done  incalculable  good.  Lind- 
say dL  Blakiston  of  Philadelphia  are  judicious  pub- 
lishers of  medical  worksi  and  we  find  that  the  neat  vol- 


ume they  have  issued — ^'*  Elements  cf  Healdi  sadPiio* 
ciples  of  Female  Hygiene" — is  written  with  mack  gnu 
and  spirit^  sound  practical  sense,  and  an  exceUeot 
tone.  It  really  contains  hints  of  great  value,  admirable 
rules  for  bringing  up  infants,  and  conveys  m  defieate  awl 
pleasing  terms  a  vast  amount  of  intelligent  conote]  to 
women  on  the  subject  of  natural  Laws.  It  ii  a  work 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  wives,  inothere  and  maidens,  ia* 
culcating  sound  views  with  care  and  wisdom.  Dr.  THi, 
the  author,  has  long  been  connected  with  popular  iBsii- 
tutions  for  the  treatment  of  disease;  and  by  expcrieacc 
and  sympathy  proves  himself  equal  to  the  task  hi  hu 
undertaken. 


BOTANT. 

Now  that  the  season  of  flowers  approaches,  masj  pe^ 
sons  will  be  lured  to  the  study  of  botany  ;  and  as  ac  ioi- 
tiative  book  we  can  recommend  a  little  manual  publi^ed 
at  Philadelphia,  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,— The  Priaet- 
ples  of  Botany,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cryptogasiia.  It 
is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  function  and  organisatkrB  of 
plants — ^in  their  elementary  forms — with  apt  illaitimuooi. 
It  is  brief,  scientific,  and  to  the  point« 


Reason  and  Faith. 

This  title  gives  the  clue  to  a  volume  of  remarkabte 
contributions  to  the  leading  British  Review,  written  bv 
Henry  Rogers — a  man  of  great  religious  sentimeat  &cJ 
theological  knowledge.  The  acutenesa  and  scope  of 
these  Essays  commend  them  to  all  thinkeia.  Th^y  pcp- 
ularixe,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  discussions  which  icfer  to 
the  deepest  problems  of  the  age.  The  style  is  ckar  am! 
vigorous,  and  no  treatises  of  the  kind  have  receadv  ip- 
peered,  which  have  so  high  a  claim  not  only  upoo  nit- 
giotts  minds,  but  upon  all  philosophical  readers.  The 
volume  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  published  by  Crorby 
&,  Nichols  of  Boston. 


Dr.  Alcott. 

This  venerable  and  philanthropic  vegelariaa  has,  aftn 
publishing  many  popular  books  on  Diet,  Exerease,  txd 
other  kindred  topics,  brought  together  into  a  single  vol* 
ume  the  results  of  his  lilip-long  observatiai&  and  atodieh 
The  "Lectures  on  Health"  are  very  seDsible, adapted  to 
the  popular  mind,  pervaded  with  reverence  for  God  ^^ 
love  to  man.  What  the  good  Doctor  eaja  about  VeBtd&> 
tran  and  Ablution  needs  to  be  proclaiaoed  every  vben. 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  -Company,  of  Boatoa,  have  pob- 
lished,  with  a  portrait,  this  excellent  book — the  cresja  W 
Dr.  Alcott's  many  yeare'  devotion,  as  miaaionaiy  of  health, 
to  the  phyaical  well-being  of  his  countrymen ;  and  «( 
doubt  not  they  will  possess  themselves  of  lusLectareB  ii 
this  neat  shape. 


Many  Book  Notices  designed  for  the  present  namberoi 
the  Messenger,  have  been  unavoidabl/  deferred. 
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SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS.* 

It  is  only  in  the  rare  seasons  of  moral 
cooTolsion  and  universal  agitation  that  we 
are  enabled  to  detect  clearly  the  profound 
truth  contained  in  the  remarkable  observa- 
tion of  the  latest  of  the  Roman  poets,  that, 
if  once  a  channel  is  opened  for  the  reception 
of  prodigies,  all  manner  of  portents  will  has- 
ten to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity  presented. 

Utqne  sMoel  patuit  moBStrit  iter,oiiiiiia  tcoiput 

Naycta  •attm  pcpperaiK.t 

We  have  a  full  exemplification  of  this  pro- 
found doctrine  before  us  in  the  rapid  dissemi- 
nation of  Spiritual  Manifestations  and  spirit- 
ualistic theories.  An  increasing  disposition 
to  believe  in  the  incredible,  to  tamper  with 
secreta  beyond  the  province  of  science  or 
the  reach  of  reason,  to  yield  to  ignorant 
credulity  or  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  imagina- 
tion the  assent  which  would  have  been  re- 
fused to  sober  investigation,  had  gradually 
prepared  the  world  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  startling  revelations,  and  the  result  is 
DOW  exhibited  in  the  growing  cordiality  with 
vbich  <<  Spiritual  Manifestations''  of  all 
sorts  are  welcomed.  This  appetency  for 
communion  with  the  dead,  and  the  credence 
vhichis  accorded  to  the  practitioners  and 
mediums  through  whom  the  secrets  of  the 

' Pttntm't MomOaf.    No.  1.   January,  1853.   •'Mod- 
em Spiritaatitm.*' 
Saa-WedUf  Trilnnu.    New  York.    April  7. 
Sprin^JiddRepubliean,  April  9.  '' The  Spiritualista  in 

^fl«i«l(r  Weekip  Amerietm.  April  14.  **l>iteoarM  of 
^  Ptstor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.'* 
Xiftumal  iMteUigeHeer.  May  4.  *"  The  Spiritual  Rap- 

>««otiui  Co?e,  Fayette  county.    Virginia.    1850-3. 

i  Rmewtftke  **  SpirUmal  MatUfetUUioiu  ;*'  read  be- 
^  the  Coni^ei^tional  Association  of  New  York  and 
j^kira.  By  Charles  Beeeber.  Pastor  of  the  First 
gnpegatioBal  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
F-  P.  Puinam  4c  Co.    10,  Park  Place,  1853. 

t  Cltudtan.  In  Eutrapiun,  lib.  I.,  t.  40-1 . 
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nether  world  are  disclosed,  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  current  years,  which  as  chroni- 
clers and  crittca  of  the  times,  we  cannot 
wholly  overlook.  It  is  no  longer  the  impos- 
tures or  buffooneries  of  the  Foxes  and  Fishes 
which  invite  our  ridicule,  or  provoke  our 
censure ;  but  large  numbers  of  both  sexes, 
persons  frequently  of  decent  position  and 
respectable  education,  have  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  superstition,  and  rendered  us 
apprehensive  that  the  torrent  of  delusion 
will  flow  on  with  increasing  volume,  if  not 
promptly  arrested.  The  necromantic,  and 
other  arts  of  divination,  now  rising  into  favor, 
have  extended  beyond  the  circles  of  mere 
mountebanks  and  deceivers;  and  tbe  dia- 
blerie of  spiritualism  has  spread  through  the 
much  wider  and  less  manageable  classes  of 
arrant  zealots,  weak-minded  enthusiasts,  and 
gullible  dreamers.  The  pretence  of  super- 
natural intercourse  and  the  belief  in  tran- 
scendental reveries  are  no  longer  confined  to 
those  who  were  quaintly  charged  by  the  re- 
canting arch-magician,  Henry  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  with  pampering  on  vice  the  spirits 
through  which  they  falsely  claimed  prophetic 
powers—"  ^tM  .  •  spirUtu  paseuni  in  vitiOf  per 
guo9  9€  prophdare menHuniur.*'^  Thank  hea« 
ven,  we  are  not  responsible  for  such  Latin. 
The  expanding  circle  threatens  in  these  late 
days  to  embrace  not  merely  the  votaries  and 
natural  victims  of  deception,  but  to  absorb 
into  its  ranks  members  from  all  classes  of 
society  and  of  all  degrees  of  mere  intellec- 
tual culture,  attracting  the  frivolous  and  un- 
thinking, enticing  the  lovers  of  novelty,  stag- 
gering the  enlightened  whose  attainments 
overbalance  their  judgment,  and  coercing 
those  who  are  ordinarily  sceptical,  but  who 
are  governed  by  no  fixed  principles  which 
might  enable  them  to  resist  the  contagion. 
Many  are  avowed  acolytes  or  secret  believ- 
ers in  the  doctrines  of  the  spiritualistic  creed, 
who  are  sincere  in  their  new  faith,  innocent 
of  other  guilt  than  the  lack  of  sobriety  and 
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discretion,  and  who  are  intelligent  and  saga- 
cioua  on  all  points  inhere  intelligence  is  but 
the  echo  of  received  conclusions,  and  saga- 
city the  counterpart  of  popular  opinion,  and 
not  the  ripe  or  spontaneous  fruitage  of  self- 
sustained  and  independent  thought. 

We  are  by  no  means  assured  that  we  should 
have  troubled  ourselves  with  examining  this 
revival  of  ancient  follies  and  iniquities,  if 
their  indulgence  were  only  the  bare-faced 
imposture  which  required  to  be  exposed,  or 
the  shallow  concurrence  or  collusion  which 
needed  rebuke.  We  might  have  contemned 
the  former  too  much  to  dwell  upon  its  defor« 
mities,  and  have  lefl  the  latter  to  the  merited 
mercies  of  general  ridicule.  But  no  such 
indifierence  is  now  permitted  tans ;  the  dis« 
ease  is  q>reading^d  is  likely  to  spread;  the 
violence  and  the  'danger  of  this  complete  in- 
tellectual disorganization  spring  not  from  the 
mummeries  and  deceptions  of  the  original 
hierophants,  but  from  the  multitudes  of  the 
deluded  poppets  which  have  heen  wakened 
into  spasmodic  activity.  Tkough  not  solicitous 
ct  agreeing  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher, 
or  any  member  of  the  Beecher  or  Stowe 
families,  we  are  afraid  that  we  must  assent 
to  the  proposition  with  which  that  erudite 
gentleman  commences  his  ''Review  of  the 
Spiritual  Manifestations,"  and  "  omit  as  out- 
grown the  theory  of  collusion :"  for  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  whatever  the  extent 
of  the  self*deception,  there  are  many  vota- 
ries of  the  new  lights  whose  characters  and 
past  career,  as  well  as  their  general  intelli- 
gence, place  them  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  suspicion  of  conscious  co-operation 
in  the*  propagation  of  dieceit.  They  may  be 
themselves  most  grossly  deceived,  but  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  deliberate  deception, 
or  we  must  withdraw  our  faith  and  confidence 
from  every  member  of  society.  If  we  can- 
not, consistently  with  our  present  views  and 
purposes,  handle  such  persons  gently,  we 
will  at  any  rate  do  justice  to  their  integrity 
at  the  outset.  We  cannot  think  of  reproba- 
ting as  mere  imposture  a  new  fantasy  which 
is  advocated  by  Senators  Simmons  and  TaU- 
madge,  and  other  individuals  of  equivalent 
social  standing,  We  may  nurse  our  own  in- 
credulity to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  may 
imagine  a  thousand  explanations  of  the  cur- 
rent error,  but  it  would  be  neither  right  nor 


rational  to  recur  to  the  summary  process  of 
refutation,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ipgicof 
abuse. 

A  still  stronger  inducement  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  spiritual  superstition  than  is 
furnished  even  by  the  innocence  and  ordiQuy 
intelligence  of  its  choir  of  believers,  ia  sup- 
plied by  the  manifest  danger  to  social  and 
intellectual  order,  and  the  peril  to  individoals 
which  must  spring  and  have  sprung  from  its 
prevalence.    The  instances  are  nimierous  at 
the  North — which,  like  ancient  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  is  a  land  fruitful  of  monsters— of  the 
access  of  the  spiritual  frenzy  being  not  lim* 
ited  to  merely  mental  insanity,  but  resultins: 
in  confirmed  physical  lunacy,  and  ultimately 
terminating  in  death.    The  roost  trivial  sen- 
timents of  philanthropy,  the  commonest  char- 
ities of  our  nature  are  strongly  appealed  to 
by  this  appalUng  and  frequent  catastrophe, 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  search  fcM*  some 
remedial  measures  which  may  remove,  or 
at  least  allay  the  plague.    So  far  as  we  can 
judge  there  is  no  hope  of  redress  from  that 
quarter  of  the  country  whence  the  disease 
originated.     "  There  is  no  balm  in  Gilead— 
there   is  no  physician  there."     We  have 
always  considered  il  useless  toi  look  north- 
wards for  any  thing  but  the  swarm  of  novel 
delusions  which  annually  issue  from  that 
choice  locality  of  their  hybernation. 

Iir  looking  over  the  northern  responses  to 
these  manifestations  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  fixed 
principles  of  judgment,  and  with  the  conse- 
quent propension  towards  their  credulous 
acceptance.  The  article  in> Putnam's  Month' 
ly  was  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  audit  would  be  only 
in  consonance  with  that  gentleman's  whole 
career  that  he  should  welcome  the  new  su- 
perstition with  avidity,  after  having  run 
through  the  enlarging  circle  of  novel  fanta- 
sies. It  is  quite  in  character  that  the  hero 
of  Slievengaminon  and  the  apostle  of  Fou- 
rierism  to  the  Gentiles,  should  complete  his 
cycle  of  hallucination  by  accepting  in  th^ 
lump  the  new  creed  which  links  itself  to  all 
fallacies  and  incorporates  all  superstitions 
But,  if  Mr.  Greeley  is  the  veritable  author  o 
the  essay  in  question,  he  is  more  moderate 
at  least  in  his  expression,  than  his  antece* 
dents  would  have  led  us  to  suppose.    H< 
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does  not  repeat  the  creed ;  he  only  endorses 
the  eTideace,  and  illustrates  the  impossibility 
of  disbelief.    He  opens  his  argument  or 
jUmdofer  with  a  dexterous  enumeration  of 
the  maltitudinous  follies  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  and  endeavors  to  effectuate  a  pres- 
tige in  favoor  of  error  by  announcing  the 
nuroerotts  similar  errors  that  have  gone  be- 
fore.  He  has  no  theory  of  his  oivn  to  pro- 
pose, no  special  interpretation  to  offer,  he 
onlj  moulds  the  minds  of  his  readers  into  a 
plastic  doagh  ready  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  any  theory  or  interpretation  which  may 
accredit  the  claims  of  the  *'  Spiritual  Mani- 
festations/' and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
excited  and  dreamy  imaginations  of  his  dis- 
ciples.   He  teaches  no  doctrine:  he  only 
coomianicates  the  whole  art  of  believing. 
He  insists  very  properly  on  yielding  to  no 
adrerse  preconceptions  which  may  be  at  war 
with  facts:  but  by  the  tenor  of  his  whole 
utterance  he  intimates  that  the  "  Spiritual 
llanifestatioos"  are  facts,  and  that  all  ad- 
verse opinion  is  unfounded  preconception. 
Mr.  Greeley's  essay  is  very  much  like  the 
Ciburch  of  Ephesus ;   it  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold;  and  to  all  students  of  the  new  or  the 
old  revelation,  it  will  seem  highly  probable 
that  the  devil  is  thus  served  in  the  name  of 
heaven. 

Mr.  Greeley's  credulity  has  as  large  a 
goliet  as  the  natural  orifice  of  the  great  giant 
i^a^antua,  who  came  very  near  swsdlowing 
ax  pilgrims  in  a  leaf  of  lettuce  without  being 
iware  of  it.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
^  being  surprised  at  his  unconscious  deglu- 
titioo  of  all  the  prodigies  which  he  reports ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  others  to  follow 
bis  example,  or  to  yield  their  convictions  to 
the  persuasive  simplicity  with  which  he  ac- 
cords his  own  belief  to  the  wonders  he  nar- 
rates.   Before  any  tissue  of  events  can  be 
received  as  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  seps^ate 
^e  bare  occurrences  from  the  implicit  theory 
uivhich  they  are  enveloped  in  narration. 
^is  is  a  labour  which  is  rarely  taken  by  the 
jnnmulgators  or  the  recipients  of  new  creeds. 
The  alleged  facts  are  devoured  in  the  lump, 
^lih  all  their  accessaries  of  theory,  fiction, 
ud  conjecture.     It  is  amazing  what  a  very 
Itttie  nacleus  of  reality  often  serves  as  the 
^el  for  a  vast  agglomeration  of  imaginary 
fact.   And  it  is  in  just  such  cases  as  these 


«  Spiritual  Manifestations"  that  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  actual  and  the  supposed 
phenomenon,  is  most  frequently  and  most 
strikingly  exemplified.  But  the  existence  of 
this  abundant  fountain  of  delusions  is  sel- 
dom suspected  by  the  disseminators  of  novel 
wonders. 

Such  facts  as  are  alleged  in  the  Essay  ia 
Putnam's  Magazine  and  in  Mr.  Beecher's 
Review,  have  been  of  constant,  though  not 
common,  recurrence  in  all  periods  of  history. 
They  have  been  sometimes  explained  by  one 
theory,  sometimes  by  another,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  all  in  turn,  as  each 
was  successively  repudiated,  they  are  now 
picked  up  as  the  main-stay  of  the  new  delu- 
sion of  "  Spiritual^Rappings."  They  are  not 
likely  to  render  any  more  valid  or  legitimate 
assistance  to  the  dream  they  are  now  con- 
ceived to  support,  than  they  did  previously 
to  their  former  conjectural  interpretations. 
In  the  early  East  such  phenomena  as  are  now 
considered  conclusive  evidence  of  spiritual 
communion  were  attributed  to  the  friendly  or 
hostile  intervention  of  Peries  and  Genii ;  in 
the  classic  lands  of  antiquity,  to  the  visible 
or  invisible  cooperation  of  the  Grods :  in  tha 
Middle  Ages  to  patron  saints,  or  fairies,  or 
other  figments  of  the  sort,  and  if  they  were 
able  to  sustain  the  existence  of  none  of  these 
imaginary  agencies,  is  it  not  absurd  to  ex« 
pect  from  them  the  authentication  of  the 
modern  conjecture  ? 

It  is  only  the  miserable  arrogance  of  su- 
perficial knowledge,  lulling  itself  into  the 
silly  fancy  of  its  own  omniscience,  which 
will  refuse  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
facts  and  phenomena  beyond  the  reach  of 
present  science,  and  beyond  the  prospect  of 
human  attainment.  But  it  is  nothing  else 
that  the  counter  direction  of  the  same  scio- 
lous  spirit,  which  would  tempt  us  into  the 
premature  endeavour  of  explaining  every 
real  or  supposed  novelty  by  reference  either 
to  some  received  theory,  or  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  theory  to  embrace  every  new  dis- 
covery and  every  apparent  anomaly  in  the 
operations  of  nature.  Both  excesses  are 
characteristic  of  the  current  age :  but  they 
are  only  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual weakness  and  presumption.  There 
is  a  manifest  tendency  among  a  large  and 
cultivated  class  to  repudiate  and  ignore  all 
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that  is  not  alluded  to  in  our  text-books  of 
science,  or  not  readily  deducible  therefrom. 
But  there  is  also  a  coincident  tendency  to 
erect  theories  on  the  basis  of  a  few  phenom- 
enal to  invent  chimerical  generalisations  on 
the  strength  of  isolated  facts,  before  they  are 
half  understood.  The  impatience  of  scepti- 
cism and  the  impatience  of  credulity  are 
twin  brothers,  as  nearly  allied,  and  as  closely 
linked  to  each  other  as  the  Siamese  Twins. 
Both  hurry  into  immediate  and  equal  error, 
though  the  one  blunders  from  believing  too 
little,  and*  the  other  from  believing  too  much. 
Those  who  are  subject  to  the  first  imperfec- 
tion will  reject  the  whole  farrago  of  the 
'*  Spiritual  Manifestations,"  facts,  inferences, 
statements,  and  theories,  and  will  cashier  it 
as  empty  humbug  and  legerdemain.  Those 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  second  distem- 
per will  receive  not  merely  the  pretended 
facts,  but  will  welcome  the  facts  as  explained ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  swallow  the  theory 
along  v^th  the  facts,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  two  elements  are  inseparable  or 
identical. 

The  writer  in  Putnam's  Monthly  approxi- 
mates very  closely  to  the  latter  course.  His 
esophagus  is  large  enough  to  swallow  the 
whole  structure  of  blood  and  bones  without 
mastication,  after  it  has  been  duly  lubricated 
with  his  tongue;  but  it  sits  uneasily  on  his  stom- 
ach, and  he  feels  a  little  squeamish  in  going 
publicly  through  the  process  of  digestion. 
This  is  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  either  the 
incredulity  or  the  suspension  of  judgment 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  in  this  brief  dis- 
cBssion.  But  the  same  facts,  which  appear 
so  convincing  and  unanswerable  to  him, 
were,  when  repeated  with  slight  variations 
of  form,  and  place,  and  person,  a  clear  de- 
monstration only  of  unblushing  imposture 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  of  London.  Mr.  Lewes 
occupies  no  very  prominent  rank  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  but  it  is  infinitely  higher  than 
that  of  Mr.  Greeley.  He  does  not  enjoy  in 
Europe  any  very  flattering  estimation  for  in- 
tellectual profundity ;  but  he  is  acute,  saga- 
cious, and  clear-sighted ;  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Biographical  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, had  ample  opportunities  for  studying 
the  long  chronicles  of  ancient  and  modern 
delusion,  and  mastering  the  whole  learning 
of  human  superstition.    To  him  "  Spiritual 


Manifestations"  were  a  mummery  and  a 
humbug,  to  be  exposed  and  reprobated  witlh 
out  mercy  and  without  reservation.  But  Mr. 
Lewes  is  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  scien- 
tific infidelity. 

We  abstain  from  any  denial  or  suspicion  of 
the  facts,  which  are  supposed  to  evince  spir- 
itual agency,  for  two  very  sufficient  reasons. 
First,  we  have  never  witnessed  any  of  them, 
and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining, 
analyzing,  or  criticising  them ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  reject  them,  as 
the  whole  question  rests  not  upon  the  facts, 
the  equivalents  of  which  have  been  in  all 
ages  acknowledged,  but  on  their  spiritual  in- 
terpretation, which  alone  gives  them  their  pre- 
sent questionable  significance.  Mr.  Beecher 
refers  to  the  numerous  well-authenticated 
instances  of  remarkable  occurrences,  bimllar 
in  kind  and  often  in  circumstance,  to  the 
modern  Spiritual  Manifestations,  as  exclu- 
ding the  notion  of  collusion  or  deception: 
the  writer  in  Putnam  refers  to  recent  exam- 
ples of  the  same  sort  as  requiring  an  earnest, 
unprejudiced,  and,  if  we  rightly  construe  the 
spirit  of  his  article,  a  complaisant  examma- 
tion.  We  would  concede  nothing  new,  and 
nothing  available  for  the  argument,  if  we 
granted  the  truth  of  all  such  instances  pro- 
duced, or  to  be  produced.  Their  prototj^es 
may  be  found  scattered  through  our  libraries, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  learned  lumber  of 
all  educated  men.  But,  as  hitherto  receired 
they  stood  disconnected  from  any  particular 
theory,  and  isolated  from  each  other ;  it  is 
the  revived  effort  to  combine  them  together, 
and  to  harmonize  them  by  a  merely  conjec- 
tural theory  into  a  system,  that  demands  crit- 
icism and  provokes  censure. 

There  is  one  sufficient  objection  to  thfj 
whole  project  of  Spiritual  Manifestations,  ai' 
now  obtruded  upon  us,  though  it  is  one  appsr 
rently  so  simple  that  its  real  cogency  villj 
not  be  readily  appreciated  by  all.  That 
jection  is  that  the  theory  b  premature, 
is  no  induction  from  nicely  apprehend 
facts,  but  it  is  a  hasty  suggesticm  loos< 
united  with  the  instances  which  might  )e 
a  doubtful  support  to  it.  Nay,  it  may 
suspected  of  having  preceded  the  fact«. 
which  it  is  more  immediately  sustained, 
of  having  dictated  the  mode  of  their  rec 
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tioQ,  as  it  has  certainly  inspired  the  manner 
of  their  iaterpretation* 

CJoselj  allied  to  this  oljection  is  another. 
The  absence  of  known  paternity  for  the  theory 
is  itself  suspiciouSi  and  justifies  an  unfavor* 
able  presumption.    The  value  of  any  new 
theory  is  determined  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  ability  and  the  competent  knowledge, 
general  or  special,  of  the  professed  discov- 
erer.  Its  validity  must  be  ultimately  tested 
bj  its  accordance  with  fact ;  but  in  advance 
of  such  a  comparison,  and  for  the  large  ma- 
jority who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making 
aojsucb  comparison,  its  probable  truth  must 
rest  upon  the  scientific  attainments  and  cred- 
ibility of  the  propounder  and  his  endorsers. 
There  is  only  one  question  to  be  asked  in  re- 
g^  to  the  discovery  of  a  simple  fact  or 
body  of  facts.    All  that  we  require  to  know 
is  whether  the  witness  is  honest  and  entitled 
to  belief  or  not    But  it  is  very  different  with 
regard  to  the  theoretical  interpretation  of 
facts,  when  the  testimony  can  be  safely  re- 
ceived only  after  the  satisfactory  response  to 
many  questions.     Here  we  require  to  know, 
not  merely  whether  the  witness  is  honest, 
l»ut  also  whether  he  is  inteUigent,  whether 
be  is  discriminating,  whether  he  is  cautious, 
whether  he  is  untempted  by  the  illusions  of 
fwcy,  and  whether  he  has  sufficient  acquain- 
tince  with  the  subject  about  which  his  al- 
leged discovery  is  concerned.     As  soon  as  it 
^  bown,  by  experience  or  otherwise,  that 
^Francis .Guenon  was  credible,  his  decla- 
'^OB  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
Uie  milking  properties  of  a  cow  and  the 
growth  of  the  hair  on  her  udder,  was  enti- 
W  to  our  assent ;  but  if  he  had  pretended 
^0  furnish  a  theoretical  or  rational  explana- 
wflof  this  agreement,  we  might  with  pro- 
F*K^  have  whistled  him  down  the  wind, 
ttd  gone  any  where  else  in  preference  for 
the  theory. 

These  remarks  are  of  course  not  designed 
^  be  applied  to  such  a  work  as  Baron  Reich- 
'flbach's  carions  researches  into  the  phe- 
wfflcna  of  Vital  Dynamics,  which  has  been 
^fently  seized,  and  appropriated  by  the 
PWtualists  to  their  own  rash  uses.  If  the 
'«co?crie8  of  the  Austrian  speculator,  which 
K  still  open  for  discussion,  should  be  event- 
^y  substantiated,  they  have  no  necessary 
B&ity,  so  far  aa  can  yet  be  determined. 


with  the  reveries  which  they  are  supposed 
to  authenticate.  Reichenbach  has  detected, 
or  fancies  that  he  has  detected  a  forces 
which  he  designates  the  odic  force,  distinct 
from  magnetism  and  electricity,  by  which 
many  of  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of 
natiire  are  apparently  effected.  In  advance 
of  his  investigations  it  was  reasonable  to  be* 
lieve  that  there  were  powers  in  action  around 
us,  more  efficient  in  all  likelihood  than  any 
we  had  been  able  to  discern,  which  con*^ 
curred  in  various  operations  with  other  agen* 
cies,  or  produced  separate  results*  Such  we 
suppose  was  the  belief  of  the  large  majority 
of  reflecting  men;  such  will  their  belief 
continue  to  be  even  if  these  singular  re- 
searches should  be  fully  established.  The 
merit  of  Reichenbach  consisted  in  the  de? 
tection  and  appreciation  by  scientific  methods 
of  a  part  of  these  agencies,  of  tracing  a  porv 
tion  of  their  probable  effects,  and  of  bestow- 
ing a  name  upon  the  new  force  which  ha 
had  recognized.  The  existing  belief  watf 
exemplified  and  illustrated  by  Leibnitz  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  when  he  attributed  to  all 
the  atoms  of  matter  a  spontaneous  activity, 
termed  by  him  the  m$  viva.  But  the  living 
force  of  Leibnitz  has  been  attenuated  and 
sublimated  in  the  lapse  of  time  into  a  mere 
logical  hypothesis  of  modem  mechanics* 
Reichenbach  has  advanced  further  than  Leib- 
nitz :  he  has  substituted  scientific  observe* 
tion  and  induction  for  conjecture;  and  he 
has  circumscribed  his  odic  force  with  the 
processes  of  science.  He  has  advanced  one 
step  beyond  his  precursors ;  he  has  won  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  from  the  world  of 
chaos :  but  the  darkness  beyond  still  remains 
as  gloomy,  and  to  .all  intents  and  purposes^ 
as  impenetrable  as  it  was  before. 

There  is  a  great  but  habitual  mistake  in 
supposing  that  the  novelty  of  a  name,  or  the 
precision  of  a  new  term,  is  of  itself  a  real 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  renders  th« 
particular  subject  more  apprehensible  and 
more  manageable ;  it  gives  point  and  method 
to  our  inquiries ;  it  facilitates  the  treatment 
of  a  recondite  topic,  by  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion ;  but  this  is  the  only  service  which' 
it  is  capable  of;  and  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  tendency  which  it  generates  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  actual  increment  of  oor 
knowledge  accompanying  the  reception  o£ 
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the  new  designation.  If  there  be  really  such 
an  agency  as  is  implied  in  the  expression  of 
the  odic  force,  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  unknown  which  is  introduced  into  the 
sphere  of  our  terminology:  the  large  re- 
mainder remains  unnamed  and  obscure  as 
before.  It  is  therefore  a  most  rash  and  un- 
warrantable presumption  which  instantane- 
ously seizes  upon  the  discoveries  of  Reich- 
enbach  as  if  they  supplied  a  guiding  thread 
through  the  entire  labyrinths  and  mysteries 
of  the  unknown.  His  researches  have  their 
own  speciad  value,  but  only  if  rigidly  isolated 
from  all  independent  or  conjectural  theories ; 
and  to  use  them  as  the  foundation  stones  for 
modern  spiritualism,  is  completely  to  vitiate 
whatever  truth  they  may  possess,  without 
adding  any  real  strength  or  logical  confirma- 
tion to  the  imaginations  they  are  intended  to 
bolster  up. 

These  considerations  reveal  the  invalidity 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  Senators 
Tallmadge  and  others  have  been  induced  or 
encouraged  to  give  their  assent  to  the  alleged 
wonders  of  supernatural  influences.  Mr. 
Beecher,  on  the  other  hand,  perceives  that 
no  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  introduction 
erf*  the  Odylic  element,  and  that  it  only  chan- 
ges the  form  without  affecting  the  essence  of 
the  dispute. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  curso- 
rily Mr.  Beecher's  pamphlet,  which  is  a  re- 
markable one  in  many  respects.  We  have 
no  predilections  for  him  or  any  of  his  name 
or  breed ;  and  are  perhaps  somewhat  pre- 
disposed to  judge  harshly  anything  purport- 
ing to  come  from  a  bird  of  such  evil  omen. 
But  no  prejudices  will  authorize  an  unjust 
judgment,  and  candour  compels  us  to  declare 
that  amid  all  the  superstition,  the  uncertainty 
and  the  quaint  or  nonsensical  neologisms  of 
his  Review  of  Spiritual  Manifestations,  we 
have  discovered  more  learning,  more  rea- 
soning, and  more  sobriety  of  thought  than 
we  ever  expected  from  a  Beecher.  It  is 
true  the  learning  is  of  that  second-hand  char- 
acter which  is  readily  picked  up  from  a  good 
library,  and  which  appears  in  this  instance 
to  have  been  provided  by  those  whose  works 
were  under  his  cognizance.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  reasoning  is  no  independent 
production  of  his  own  mind,  but  is  gathered 
from  the  general  contrast  of  conflicting  opin- 


ions. And  it  is  also  true  that  his  sobriety  of 
thought  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mor- 
tal apprehension  of  falling  into  theological 
heterodoxy  by  stepping  to  either  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  distinctly  marked  line.  But 
he  is  entitled  to  the  frank  recognition  of  these 
qualities,  when  we  notice  their  entire  ab- 
sence in  the  writer  in  Putnam's  Monthly: 

w 

and  when  we  see  the  licentious  vagaries  of 
the  imagination  indulged  by  that  canonical 
medium    of   Spiritual    Manifestation,  The 
Mountain  Cove  Journal  and  Spiritual  Har- 
binger, of  Virginia.     Mr.  Beecher  apparently 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  sensible  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Roch- 
ester, but  he  recreates  himself  with  a  vider 
flight,  to  return,  however,  like  him,  to  the 
strict  letter  of  scripture.     The  Presbyter  of 
Rochester  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  ex* 
planation  positive  or  negative  of  the  alleged 
phenomena ;  but,  in  the  earnest  discbarge  of 
his  duty,  contents  himself  with  warning  his 
flock  against  the  dangers  of  the  delosioo, 
and  labours,  in  the  city  where  the  supersti- 
tion was  cradled,  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  clear  prohibitions  of  the  scrip- 
tures.    The  procedure  of   Mr.  Beecher  ii 
by  no  means  as  assured,  as  unostentatious, 
nor  as  limited ;  but  he  arrives  at  the  same 
result.     He  seems  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  spiritualists,  and  to  admit  their  pre* 
tensions  to  supernatural  communion  with  th( 
dead,  but  he  saves  his  orthodoxy  by  a  dar 
ing  reference  to  the  Apocalypse^  and  anelo 
quent  excommunication  of  Satan  and  his  host 
The  practical  value  of  his  pamphlet  is  con 
fined  to  the  brief  conclusion,  or  last  cbaptei 
All  that  precedes  may  be  curious,  but  is  use 
less  in  consequence  of  that  indistinctne 
and  indecision  which  proceed  from  the 
certainty  or  vacillation  of  the  writer's  min 
It  is  but  right  that  wb  should  acknowled; 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Beecher  for  recalli 
our  attention  to  those  pleasant  and  dream 
books,    Isaac  Taylor's  Physical  Theory 
Another  Life,  and  Cicero's  treatise,  Jk 
vinaiione.    They  are  old  favorites,  which 
petted,    without  yielding  any  credence 
them,  for  the  Academical  scepticism  of  M 
cus  in  the  latter  production,  was  as  incood 
sive  to  our  minds,  as  the  artificial  dogmati 
of  Quintus.     Both  books,  however,  prese: 
themselves  with  fresh  point  and  signific 
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with  the  recent  outburst  of  j  the  last  of  the  three  modes  suggested  by  Po- 
spiritual  divination.  sidonius,  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  are 

Br  has,  however,  but  little  rea-  lonce  more  explained  by  Isaac  Taylor  and  his 
iilate  himself  on  having  tempted  I  co7i/rere«  on  the  old  and  easy  theory  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  and  dsemons.     The  invol- 
untary mental  action  agrees  with  the  first 
supposition  in  Cicero's  remark ;  and  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  brain, — (his  terms  are 
not  happily  chosen  or  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Beecher,) — is  almost  identical  with  the  sec- 
ond hypothesis  of  Posidonius.     The  agree- 
ment in  the  last  case  is  rendered  more  curi- 
ously obvious  by  collating  the  expression  em- 
ployed by  Cicero,  '^  in  quibus  iamquam  insig^ 
nitct  noted  veriiatis  appareant,**  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Review.     '^  As  to  events  so  far 
in  the  past  that  they  cannot  exist  in  the  form 
of  impressions  on  any  living  brain,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  conceive  that  they  have   re- 
corded themselves  eternally  upon  the  all- 
pervading  odylic  medium."*     We  suppose 
Mr.  Beecher  must  be  acquitted  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  nonsense  of  this  wild  con- 
jecture, and  we  are  not  certain  whether  it 
ought  to  be  attributed  or  not  to  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst,  whose  name  appears  Ia 
the  note  referred  to  at  the  place.     He  has 
great  and  deserved  eminence  in  his  own  spe- 
cial branch  of  science,  but,  if  he  is  respon- 
sible for  this  random  conjecture,  his  Religion 
of  Geology  must  exhibit  only  the  stratifica- 
tion of  dreams.      We  conceive,  however^ 
that  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  Mr.  Beecher, 
if  not  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines,  at 
least  the  invention  of  the  expressions  oirthe 
page  which  precedes  the  precious  specimen 
of  niaiserie  which  we  have  cited.     He  there 
speaks  of  the  '*  human  countenance  photo- 
graphing itself  on  the  sensitive  silver  plate, 
which  it  does  not  touch,"  and  then  suggests 
that,  in  the  same  way,  *'  the  human  bram  may 
odylize    itself  upon  the  sensitive   cerebral 
plate  of  the  medium."     But  the  human  face 
is  passive  in  the  production  of  the  daguer- 
reot3rpe,  and  has  no  more  agency  in  photo- 
graphing itself  than  the  wall  behind  it,  or 
the  chair  which  supports  the  body  to  whicb 
it  is  attached.     Because  we  see  a  house  bj' 
the  impact  of  light  thereon  and  its  due  re- 
flection therefrom,  we  would  hardly  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  declaring  that  the  house 
lifts  itself  to  our  eyes.     But  it  is  just  such 

*  Beecher.  Rev.  Spir.  Manifeft.  c.  n.  p.  15. 


ur  acquaintance  with  either  the 
urns  of  the  dreamer  of  Ongar^ 
balanced  arguments  of  the  an- 
;al  philosc^her.  It  is  amusing 
Taylor  cited  as  an  authority  in 
ny  of  the  strongest  allegations 
aUsts,  after  he  had  so  prema- 
ktulated  himself  *<that  human 
longer  liable  to  the  rufiian  vio- 
mpure  and  reprobate  ethereal 
I  it  is  still  more  amusing  to  dis- 
ro  the  whole  plan  and  order  of 
t  of  Mr.  Beecher;  with  only 
odifications  as  are  necessitated 
ion  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
the  recent  introduction  of  Baron 
•  Odyle.  The  striking  analogy 
rent  at  once  on  the  comparison 
^apter  of  the  Review  of  Spir- 
itations  with  the  following  re- 
itus  Cicero,  the  advocate  of  di- 
[t  i»  the  opinion  of  Posidonius 
ivination  in  sleep  is  due  in  three 
influence  of  the  divinities.  Ac- 
3  first,  the  mind  is  provident  of 
isequence  of  its  affinity  with 
rding  to  the  second,  the  air  is 
oamortal  spirits,  in  whom  are 
18  if  stamped  upon  them,  the 
ruth.  The  third  mode  is  by  the 
lunion   of  the   Gods  with  the 

Mr.  Beecher  states  that  two 
n  explanation  of  Spiritual  Man- 
re  offered  for  our  option.  I. 
^ency,  or  Natural  Law  with  the 

of  Spirits,  n.  Apneumatic, 
'  without  Spirits.  The  second 
jdmits  two  subdivisions ;  auto- 
il,  or  the  spontaneous  action  of 
i  automatic,  or  involuntary  men- 
Is  far  as  we  can  discern,  for  Mr. 
iguage  is  never  perspicuous,  in 
of  the  Apneumatic  hypothesis, 
iate  agency  of  Odyle,  the  newly 
orce,  is  supposed.  The  Pneu- 
etation  corresponds  exactly  with 

eory  of  Aoothcr  Life.  c.  xvii.  p.  230.  Ed. 
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an  abusive  figure  of  speech  which  is  here 
employed  to  give  colour  to  an  illusion.  And 
is  it  not  a  singular  jumble  of  gross  material- 
ism with  semi-spiritualism  to  fancy  that, 
^  as  in  every  cranium  two  brains  unite  to 
form  a  double  cerebral  unit,  so  in  space  two 
brains  filmily  meshed  together  by  odylic 
threads  may  virtually  unite  to  form  a  double 
cerebral  unit?''  Such  fantasies  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  lamblichus  and  Plotinus,  or 
even  in  the  mystical  books  of  the  Rosicru- 
eians,  but  they  are  startling  from  their  pro- 
found absurdity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
We  do  not  attribute  these  particular  doc- 
trines to  Mr.  Beecher,  for  he  rejects  all  half 
way  measures  which  attempt  a  compromise 
between  science  and  fiction,  and  receives 
only  the  greater  enormity  of  the  pneumatic 
explanation  of  Spiritual  Manifestations.* 
There  was  an  old  saying  in  the  Schools, 
*  aerpenSy  nisi  serpentem  ederit,  tianjii  draco.* 
Mr.  Beecher  has  tried  the  prescription  with 
success,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  larger  fable,  by  confuting  and 
consuming  the  two  smaller  fictions.  But,  as 
it  is  our  purpose  to  expose  the  more  obvious 
follies  of  Spiritualism,  it  matters  little  to  the 
general  tenor  of  our  criticism  whether  he  or 
the  authors  he  repeats  are  the  inventors  of 
the  strange  verbiage  we  notice.  Thus,  the 
following  passage  remains  equally  ridiculous, 
whoever  may  have  compounded  it,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  place  in  Mr.  Beecher's  ex- 
position. ''  The  brain  of  the  medium,  or  its 
odylic  co-efficient,  or  other  half,  comes  into 
such  a  susceptible  state  that  all  these  phan- 
toms held  in  odylic  suspension,  as  it  were, 
type  themselves  thereon,  and  are  given  forth 
as  before  explained  in  automatic  discharge." 
There  was  one  Bernard  of  Chartres,  Bishop 
of  that  place,  and  highly  commended  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  some  poems  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Eleventh  Century, 
wherein  he  applies  a  similar  notion  to  astrol- 
ogy. 

Pnejacet  in  MeIKi  series  qaam  longkr  etas 
ExpUcetf  et  apatiia  temporia  ordo  auia. 

So  Mr.  Beecher  says,  possibly  on  behalf  of 
the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mysterious 
Agents,  or  of  Prof.  Hitchcock  before  men- 
tioned: ''And  even  future  events,  in  some 

*  Beecher.  Review,  ch.  ▼•  p.  35. 


such  way,  may  be  sensed  by  thebram."  Tbe 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  definitions  of  words 
have  fallen  into  a  serious  distemper,  smce 
subjected  to  Spiritual  Manifestationa,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  recover  shortly  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  practitioners.    We  knew  that 
the  Spiritual  Rappers  had  long  restricted  their 
literary  pursuits  to  the  spelling  book;  and 
we  might  have  hoped  that  their  long  atten- 
tion to  that  elementary  exercise  might  hare 
enabled  them  to  make  more  rapid  proficiency 
in  the  employment  of  the  vocabulary,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
But  the  more  advanced  Spiritualists  inal;e 
sad  havoc  with  both  dictionary  and  grammar: 
and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  our 
nouns  may  blossom  into  verbs,  and  our  pas- 
sive verbs  become  active,  while  our  active 
will  be  beguiled  into  <'  mediums,"  under  the 
action  of  Odyle,   or  some  other  Spiritual 
Manifestation.    The  unclean  spirits  in  the 
New  Testament  stuttered  and  spoke  vcjy  in 
coherently,  and  the  new  spirits  seem  tospea: 
no  more  correctly  through  their  interpreten 
It  may  appear  ungenerous  to  dwell  on  th« 
absurdities  embalmed  in  Mr.  Beecber's  Be 
view,  when  the  columns  of  the  Spiritual  Har 
binger  overflow  with  much  grosser  extraval 
gances.     But  there  is  a  wide  difference  tobi 
recognized  between  the  tortuous  ambiguitie 
of  a  professed  seer  and  the  voluntary  nan 
sense  of  pretended  antagonists.     We  rea 
the  unmeaning  rhodomontade  of  the  Moun 
tain  Cove  Journal  without  disgust,  even  whil 
it  excites  our  profound  commiseration, 
frequently  indeed  amuses  us  by  tbe  exfaih 
tion  of  the  singular  success  which  may  atten 
an  earnest  and  sincere  endeavour  to  tram 
cend  the  limits  of  language  and  the  realn 
of  sense.    It  tempts  us  back  to  the  P^t: 
gruelian  Cream  of  Philosophy,  lends  afresh 
zest  to  a  renewed  perusal  of  the  ootrageoi 
excesses  of  that  rich  satire,  and  suppli 
pointed  illustrations  lor  all  the  humorous  v 
garies  of  the  riotous  imagination  of  Rabela 
There  is  one  of  those  EncyclofMedical  Q^ 
tions,  argued  in  the  Decretal  Schools  of  Par 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  discussed 
second  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Harb 
ger.    We  are  certain  that  the  new  debi 
would  evince  as  much  profundity  and  ne 
lous  perplexity,  though  not  as  much  vrit 
learning,   as  were  exhibited  before.    1 
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koottj  problem  referred  to,  i9  this*  untransla- 
table thesb.    "  Vlirum,  les  ratepenades  voy- 
ans  par  la  translacidite  de  la  porte  corn^e, 
pourrojent  espionniticquement  descouvrir  les 
Ti'sions  morphicques,  devidant  gyronnicque- 
ment  le  fil  da  crespe  merveilleuXi  envelop- 
paotles  aUIles  des  cerveaulx  mal  cafretez/' 
A  partial  discussion,  indeed,  of  this  momen- 
tous dificulty  may  be  discovered  in  those 
earlier  chapters  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Review, 
from  wbich  we  have  taken  those  bricks  of 
Babel,  already  offered  by  us  to  the  curious 
inspection  of  our  readers.    But  we  desire  an 
ampler  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  initi- 
ated, vitj]  the  canonical  employment  of  all 
the  most  approved  cabalistic  phraseology  of 
Spiritualism.    That  the  author  or  authors  of 
"TbeDisclosive  Encyclopaedia,"  published 
MriaUj  and  seriously  in  the  Mountain  Cove 
Apocalypie,  are  fully  competent  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  both  from  acquaintance  with 
itsessential  characteristics,  and  also  from  the 
powession  of  the  requisite  rhetorical  ability, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  many  manifes- 
tatioDs,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken 
« oae  ^ecimen.     "  Now  behold,  every  orb 
plauet  is  uafdded  from  three  degrees  of  sub- 
stance; mechanical  substance  of  the  first 
<lcjjrce  unfolded  from  the  external  or  globu- 
^  enclosure  of  atomic  formations ;  mental 
ettbstance  of  the   second  degree  unfolded 
fn»n  the  globular  curvilinear  intermediate 
<>f  atomic  formations ;  and  moral  substance 
^  tbe  third  degree  unfolded  from  the  globu- 
lar vortical  interior  of  atomic  formations."* 
'or  further  illustration  and  elucidation  we 
^J  make  a  general  reference  to  the  enter- 
^wiing  papers  on  the  several  planets,  in  suc- 
cessive numbers   of  that  original  journal. 
*^t  renders  these  extravaganzas  more  tan- 
Wiang,  and  at  the  same  time  more  divert- 
'^1  is  that  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of 
^tent  sense  playing  bo-peep  through  all  the 
^yrinths  of  this  crazy  locution,  amid  the 
fitvm  antics  of  this  spasmodic  and  galvan- 
^  vocabulary.     We  cannot  resist  the  sus- 
»aon  that  there  is  a  hazy  glimmering  of 
^^ing  in  the  writer's  mind :  it  might  be 
^possible  for  us  to  detect  and  lay  hands  on 
I  but  it  provokes  us  by  appearing  to  be 
Kre.    When  we  attempt  '*  to  comprehend 

*  Gnd  onoirMt  ia  the  Dei^et  of  Heayen.  $2.    Moun- 
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the  vagrom,"  it  escapes  us  like  the  French- 
man's fiea :  we  put  our  finger  on  him — and 
he  not  dere ! 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  editors  and 
contributors  to  the  Mountain  Cove  Journal, 
we  must  admit  that  the  folly  and  the  non- 
sense,   and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of 
their  utterance  are  attributable  strictly  to  the 
delusion  which  they  promulgate,  and  not  to 
any  original  and  inherent  incapacity  or  im- 
becility in  themselves.     On  the  contrary, 
when  we  get  beyond  ths  limits  of  the  spirit- 
ualistic exposition,  we  discover  in  this  jour^ 
nal  an  intelligence,  a  discretion,  a  range  of 
information,  and  a  vigour  of  thought,  united 
with  a  general  propriety  of  expression,  which 
are  not  often  vouchsafed  to  the  local  news- 
papers in  our  mountain  counties.     The  edi- 
torials sometimes  offend  against  Priscian,but 
not  as  grossly  or  as  frequently  as  many  of 
their  country  cotemporaries.    We  discover, 
too,  in  this  Spiritual  Harbinger  a  discern- 
ment, a  moderation,  and  a  propriety  of  rea- 
soning, which  are  not  equalled  in  the  more 
ostentatious  review  of  Mr.  Beecher.    The 
editorial  on  "  The  Excitement  of  the  Times"* 
exhibits  more  penetrating  sagacity  and  more 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  age,  than  we 
have  discovered  in  any  of  the  larger  and 
more  noted  papers  of  our  great  cities.    And 
a  Baltimore  correspondent  in  the  same  num- 
ber, recognizes  the  intimate  connection  of 
these  modern  Spiritual  Manifestations  with 
Swedenbor^anism  as  well  as  with  clairvoy- 
ance,-—an  analogy  which  has  escaped  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  all  the  other  adverse  exposi- 
tors and  commentators  of  the  new  doctrine, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.     If  the  Spiritualists 
could  only  forego  the  temptation  of  rhapso- 
dizing in  the  clouds,  and  could  confine  them- 
selves to  known  tongues  and  the  language 
with  which  our  ordinary  walk  and  conversa- 
tion have  rendered  us  familiar,  they  might 
wage  their  polemical  warfare  with  equal  suc- 
cess against  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  colleagues. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  rampant 
excesses  in  the  journal  may  be  legitimately 
assigned  to  the  Spiritual  associates  who  have 
forgotten  in  the  nether  world  what  little  sense 
and  English  they  might  have  possessed  in 
life,  and  who  transfuse  through  the  appoint- 
ed **  mediums"  the  cloudy  shimYner  which 
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floats  around  them  in  their  present  habita- 
tions. Let  us  add,  too,  that  the  poetical  con- 
tributions and  selections  manifest  more  fer- 
vor, taste,  and  poetic  feeling  than  usually 
fall  to  the  lol  of  the  weekly  press,  and  evince 
the  affinity  of  Spiritualism  for  poetry  and 
fiction  to  be  infinitely  gieater  than  its  natural 
appetency  for  either  sense  or  fact. 

We  have  now  run  rapidly  through  our 
Spiritual  materials,  touching  merely  on  the 
more  obvious  objections  and  absurdities,  and 
never  pretending  to  dive  below  the  surface 
in  order  to  discover  the  more  hidden  ramifi- 
cations of  the  roots,  of  the  new  delusion. 
We  have  massed  all  sects,  and  classes,  and 
types  of  Spiritualists  together ;  the  Roches- 
ter Rappers,  the  clairvo3''ants,  the  miscella- 
neous seers,  the  half-believing  asseverators 
of  natural  agency :  and  the  repudiating  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  who  *•  believe  and  trem- 
ble." We  have  not  dissected  the  supersti- 
tion, nor  anatomized  it  into  its  several  mem- 


our  vintage  of  varying  instances ;  and  not 
till  then  can  we  venture  to  indulge  in  anj 
theory,  and  even  then  must  enter  upon  the 
indulgence  with  a  cautious  sobriety  wholly 
foreign  to  the  rabid  and  precocious  practices 
of  our  recent  dreamers.    In  the  mean  time, 
however,  we  must  keep  what  facts  we  col- 
lect, or  imagine  we  have  collected,  whoUy 
unalloyed    and  untainted  with  any  theory 
whatever,  which  as  yet  must  be  necessarily 
premature.     It  is  no  less  ridiculous  than  dis- 
tressing to  witness  persons  of  average  sense 
hurried  into  absolute  lunacy  by  the  toment 
of  refurbished  conjectures  about  facts,  which 
have  been  received  for  ages,  and  which  have 
been  tranquilly  believed  for  ceafuries  with- 
out inspiring  either  frenzy  or  alarm.    Con- 
sidering that  all  generations,  the  more  recent 
as  the  more  ancient,  have  been  believers  in 
the  phenomena  which  now  excite  so  sudden 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment,  the  present  fuiy  U 
in  the  moral  world  what  St  Vitus's  dance  is 


hers  ;  we  were  anxious  at  present  only  to  in  the  body,  a  spasmodic  contortion  and  ner- 
expose  BO  much  of  the  folly  or  premature  |  vous  irritation,  without  immediate  cause  or 
credence  as  all  these  parties  agreed  in.    Wc ;  reason.     If  we  will  only  refrain  from  re- 


did not  desire  to  examine  any  of  the  special 
theories ;  becaose  in  order  to  do  so  we  might 


course  to  "  intoxicating  spirits,"  and  keep 
our  minds  cool  and  sober,  we  can  certainly 


have  been  betrayed  into  too  protracted  and  prolong  without  any  uneasiness  the  quiet 

doubt  and  entire  suspension  of  judgment, 
which  have  characterized  the  late  centuries, 
though  passed  in  the  presence  of  similar 
portents.     Has  not  Shakspeare's  declaraUon, 


serious  an  inquiry  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
present  occasion.  We  have  offered  no  theory 
of  our  own :  we  have  none  to  offer.  The 
time  has  not  arrived  for  any  legitimate  or 


sensible  theorizing.  This  is  the  season  for  that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
the  examination  and  assaying  of  the  facts ;  i  earth  than  are  dreampt  of  in  onr  philoso- 
for  the  collection  of  a  larger  and  more  varied  jphy,"  passed  into  the  commonplace  of  the 
array,  if  any  definite  and  precise  truth  should  \  schoolboy  ?  This  was  no  novel  disco  very  of 
be  found  in  those  already  brought  forward. | «' the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling;" 
In  the  mean  time,  every  judicious  man  will  but  both  before  and  since  it  was  the  frequent 
consider  that,  as  far  as  a  theory  is  concern- !  theme  of  prose.     Old  Morhofius  only  gives 


ed,  he  is  just  in  the  position  of  Canning's 
knife-grinder : 

Story,  God  biesi  you!  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir! 

Let  that  be  remembered,  which  we  have 


utterance  to  the  common  belief,  when  he  re 
marks,  **  Pitts  est  mimculorwninnahtraquoR 
vulgo   credimus.     Quo  oculas  veriimus,  qvp 
pedem  mavemust  in  iUa  incurrimus**'^    There 


previously  noted,  that  every  successive  age  i  are  more  wonders  in  nature  than  wc  habitu- 
has  had  its  little  budget  of  prodigies  similar :  ally  suppose ;  wherever  we  direct  our  eye> 
to  those  now  reported  with  such  an  air  of  or  turn  onr  feet,  we  stumble  upon  them 
mystery  and  miraculous  wonderment ;  and  Can  we  not  live  on  quietly,  as  our  forefather: 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  if  we  desire  an  lived  before  us,  without  denying  the  alleged 


ulterior  explanation  of  facts,  which  may  after 
all  be  inexplicable,  our  first  concern  must  be 
with  the  criticism  of  the  facts  themselves ; 


facts,  which  in  many  instances  would  \h 
equally  unwarrantable  and  presumptuous,  bu 
without  accepting  any  proposed  theoretic  ei 


our  next  must  be  the  endeavour  to  garner,  planation,  which   must  be  both    unfoundr 
according  to  the  method  prescribed  by  Bacon,  \    ^  Morhofii  Polyhistor.  Pa.  I.  lib  I.,  c  XII.  $  H5. 
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and  prematore  ?    Or  has  an  irresistible  wave 

of  revolution  passed  over  the  world  of  intel- 

figence,  and  are  we  compelled  to  follow  the 

■ew  delusion^  like  sheep  after  a  bell-wether  ? 

Are  we  under  any  compulsion  to  credit  Mr. 

Beecher's  luminous  suggestion   that  **  three 

•■clean  spirits  like  frogs/'  mesmerism,  ody- 

liamy  and  Spiritualism,  we  suppose,  *'  have 

come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 

«it  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the 

■UNith  of  the  false  prophet,*'  to  take  posses- 

aioD  of  the  earth  and  work  miracles  there- 

vpon  ?     Or,  if  we  must  yield  to  the  refluent 

siq^rstitions,  is  it  not  much  simpler  to  con- 

dvde  with  our  ancient  friend..  Morhofius  :* 

'^Rednmi  omnia  kumana   in  ortem,  ei  cum 

WigniiiM  eivilibu9  ingenii  commenta  reviviscunU 

Mmnon  hoc  oactdo  amnet  veterum  vet  errores, 

W  bona  eiiam  dogmata,  novii  JJuioribiu  iri' 

vnttaia  vidimus  J"     In  the  cycle  of  human 

old  dreams  and  old  delusions  reappear. 


•  Moriiofij  Poljrhifltor.  P*.  I.  lib.  I.,  c.  H.  $  18. 
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Cb  A<  D€mik  4  Mi9$  liabeDa  Stuart  Waller,  of  WiU 

Uanubnrf, 

BT  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLET. 


lOj-beUi  to  twine  amid  her  dark  and  glopny  hair — 
atftialeM  flowers  meet  to  deck  a  brow  bo  young  and 

fcir; 

fBtbor  round  her  in  the  bloom  of  Touthful  beauty's 


And  mingled  wiih  the  aolenm  dirge,  let  longa  of  praise 

arise, 
That  earth  hath  from  its  treasures  given  an  angel  to  the 

skies.  k 

And  ihou,  whose  dearest  hope  is  crashed  untimely  to  the 

dust, 
Look  up  in  pure  and  holy  iaith — in  high  and  solemn 

trust ; 
For  in  the  far  unfolding  years  a  blessing  waits  thee  yet^-« 
A  love  on  whose  unfading  truth  a  deathless  seal  is  set. 

For  to   that  stricken  earthly  love  immortal  bloom  it 

given. 
And  the  vow  she  should  have  spoken  here  is  registered 

iu  heaven : 
She  hsth  but  gone  in  beauty's  bloom^in  love's  triumphant 

power,— 
As  fudes  a  pure  unfolding  rose  at  morning's  dewy  hour. 


A  little  while — a  little  while — and   thou,  with  sorrow 

tossed, 
Who  mournest  by  life's  dreary  sea — thy  beautiful—- thy 

lo«i— 
Upon  that  far  and  happy  shore  where  death  oan  ne*er 

betide. 
Shall  find  again  thine  angel  love— shall  claim  thine  angel 

bride. 
Rifkmond,  May,  ISS3. 


With  Uenisgi  and  with  smiles  for  her  so  soon  to  be  n 


MAITRE  ADAM.  OF  CALABRIA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.  BT  8.  S. 

I. 
THE  SPEAKIiro  MADONRA. 

Our  readers,  if  they  have  any  curiority  in 
regard  to  the  future  events  of  the  very  ve- 
racious history  which  we  are  going  to  relate 
to  them,  must  have  the  complaisance  to  fol- 
low us  to  Calabria. 

Calabria  is  a  magnificent  country.  In 
summer  it  is  hot  as  Timbuctoo ;  in  winter 
cold  as  St.  Petersburg ; — moreover  the  Ca- 
labrais  do  not  count  time  by  centuries,  lustra 
or  years,  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  but 
by  earthquakes. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  few  peopla  more 
attached  to  their  soil   than  the  Calabrais. 

mm  fer  luB,  the  loved,  the  true— for  whom  she  waited  Owing,    doubtless,    to  the  fact  that  the  CrUit 

S^fiT-       -«_.-    1   .u  L        u  J  •  I.  .which  covers  it  is  most  picturesque ;  ita  val- 

^iwtlMjoyoaifefltnral—thehappy  bridal  throng;       |  ""'^"  ^^  *-  r  .  .   • 

Bm  for  a  sieraer,  sadder  scene,  those  stainless  iUieS|ley8   are  fertile  as  gardens,  its  mountains 

I  woody  as  forests,  and  here  and  there,  above 

for  her  bridal  wreath  to  fade  upon  her  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  chestnuts  which  crOWn  them, 

may  be  seen,  rising  like  a  tower  of  granite 
shivered  by  lightning,  a  reddish  peak  which 

Ohm  c«idj  mito  Dtmth's  embrace  the  beautiful,  the  "^^^^^^   *^^  *"^^^^*^',  ^^"«^^  J'^^*  ^^  "  ^^ 

Uett :  proaching  some  Cyclopean  village. 


Bat  iifaio  pale  beneath  the  veil  gleams  up  the  lovely 
bwifw, 
tke  lips  that  were  so  musical  are  still  and  silent 

^  » 

»  BO  color  on  her  cheek— no  gladness  in  her 
i  oa  the  foar  and  settled  fiice  a  solemn  stillness  lies. 


Tat  bnr  bar  m  hor  beauty  down  unto  her  dreamless 
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It  is  true  that  in  this  lucky  country,  you 
can  never  count  on  anything.  Etna  and  Ve- 
suvius have  never  taken  in  earnest  the  sep- 
aration between  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  so  that 
these  two  old  friends  have  preserved  subter- 
ranean relations  sufficiently  frequent  to  show 
that  the  best  understanding  exists  between 
them.  Hence  it  results  that  whenever  they 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  each 
other,  the  peninsula  leaps,  like  the  hills  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  not  from  joy,  but  from 
terror;  then  the  valleys  rise  into  moun- 
tains— ^the  mountains  sink  into  valleys,  and 
the  towns  disappear  in  some  chasm,  closed 
almost  as  soon  as  opened  ;  so  that  the  eagle 
rising  above-  all  this  surface,  which  is  as 
changing  as  the  surrounding  sea,  no  longer 
recognizes  to-day,  the  Calabria  of  yesterday. 
In  one  day  it  has  changed  its  face  from  Reg- 
gio  to  Psestum :  it  is  the  kaleidoscope  of  God. 

Thanks  to  this  mobility  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  live,  not  only  have  the  Calabrais 
no  history,  (for  rarely  are  the  archives  of 
one  age  transmitted  intact  to  another,)  but 
there  are  some  of  them  even,  who  know 
neither  their  ages  nor  names.  A  child  may 
have  escaped,  like  Moses,  almost  alone,  from 
a  convulsion  which  has  swallowed  up  an  en- 
tire village.  If  the  barber  who  presided  at 
his  birth,  or  the  priest  who  baptized  him,  has 
not  survived,  there  are  no  mpans  for  him  to 
get  any  information  about  himself.  He  col- 
lects here  and  there  among  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  some  vsigue  notions  about  the 
epoch  of  his  birth,  or  the  family  to  which  he 
would  have  belonged ;  but  his  true  age  dates 
from  the  Earthquake,  and  his  true  family  is 
that  which  has  adopted  him. 

Mattre  Adam,  the  hero  of  our  story,  was 
a  living  example  of  the  very  strange  fact 
which  we  have  just  related.  If  our  readers 
desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  es- 
timable personage,  to  whom  we  request  their 
whole  attention,  they  have  only  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  scarped  road  which  leads  from 
Nicotera  to  Monteleone.  There  they  will 
see  journeying  under  the  burning  August 
sun,  a  man  of  about  fifly-five  years,  clad  in  a 
vest  and  pantaloons  of  velvet,  whose  primitive 
color  is  hard  to  recognize  under  the  diffisrent 
layers  of  paint  which  have  from  time  to  time 
ornamented  them  with  stripes  of  various  di- 
mensions.   From  his  pockets,  instead  of  the 


knife  which  his  countrymen  commoalj  wear, 
project  instruments  more  pacific,  viz:  a  dou- 
ble bundle  of  brushes  and  pencils  of  all  kinds; 
instead  of  pistob,  his  belt  contains  a  choice 
assortment  of  those  bright  and  gaudy  colors 
which  are  preferred  by  primitive  people  to 
graver  tones;  the  gourd  which  he  wears 
suspended  by  a  belt,  contains  not  the  nectar 
of  Lipari  or  Cantanzaro,  but  the  gum  water, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  quench  his 
thirst  in  a  milder  manner  and  to  fix  more 
solidly  his  vermillioQ  and  indigo ;  lastly,  the 
slick  with  which  he  is  armed,  and  which, 
like  the  national  carbine  he  carries  in  so  for- 
midable a  manner  on  his  shoulder,  is  only 
the  innocent  rod  which  painters  call  a  rest. 

This  man  of  athletic  form,  of  step  still 
light  and  active,  of  look  bright  and  careless, 
was  found  on  the  21st  July,  1764,  naked  and 
crying,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  vil- 
lage of  MaMa,  which  had  just  disappeared, 
houses  and  inhabitants.  Picked  up  by  the 
peasants  of  Nicotera,  who  found  him  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  without  being  able  to  guess 
how  he  had  been  transported  thither,  he  re- 
ceived from  them  the  name  of  the  first  man, 
no  doubt,  in  commenioration  of  the  obscurity 
which  attended  his  origin.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  explain  his  magisterial  prefix. 

The  young  Adam,  whose  age  therefore 
dates  from  the  catastrophe  of  1764,  (at  which 
time  he  must  have  been  about  a  year  or  eigh- 
teen months  old,)  had  at  first  been  destined 
by  his  friends,  to  the  keeping  of  flocks— a 
post  of  confidence, — ^for  it  is  well  known  that 
wool,  oil  and  wine  are  the  sole  riches  of  Ca- 
labria ;  but  he  bad  not  been  tardy  to  show 
his  slight  vocation  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
pastoral  life,  so  poetically  described  by  his 
compatriot  Theocritus.  On  the  contrary,  like 
Giotto,  he  had  a  strong  propensity  to  draw 
on  the  sand,  figures  of  men,  trees,  and  ani- 
mals, and  had  the  studio  of  some  Cimabue 
been  opened  to  him,  he  might  have  become 
a  great  painter.  Unluckily  the  pupil  had  no 
master  to  direct  him.  and  no  course  of  study 
to  strengthen  his  natural  genius,  and  the 
young  Adam  remained  a  daub. 

But  we  here  fall  into  the  error  of  our  time?, 
in  judging  every  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  own  civilization ;  the  worthy  image* 
painter  whom  we  have  but  now  irreverently 
called  a  daub,  and  who  would  have  in  fact 
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deserred  this  title  at  Fans,  London  or  Rome, 
was,  for  the  coantrj  which  he  inhabited,  an 
artist  of  great  reputation,  and  whose  produc- 
tions had  enj<^ed  an  instant  of  reputation 
sDch,  that  the  Neapolitan  police  had  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  interfere.  We  shall 
relate  how  this  care  fell  upon  that  paternal 
institutioQ. 

Maltre  Adam  had  already,  by  the  manu- 
fadure  of  a  number  of  signs,  more  or  less 
pictaresque,  deserved  the  title  which  pre- 
cedes his  name,  when  the  counter  revolution 
(^  179S  broke  out. .  Ferdinand  and  Caroline, 
driren  from  their  throne  by  the  French  in- 
TisioQ,  had  retired  into  Sicily  on  the  ship  of 
rear  admiral  Nelson,  and  removing  the  seat 
of  government  to  Palermo,  had  abandoned 
Naples  to  Championnet,  Who  had  there  pro- 
claimed the  parthenopean  Republic.  Un- 
luckily for  the  new  freemen,  the  half-de- 
throned king  and  queen  had  about  them  a 
man  of  resolution  called  Cardinal  Rufib,  who 
imdertook  to  reconquer  the  throne  of  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  this  view,  he  dis- 
embarked with  two  others  in  Calabria,  and 
kt  the  Dame  of  the  Holy  Faith,  he  collected 
uound  him  all  those  who  had  remained  faith- 
^  to  the  old  royal  principles.  Five  or  six 
bodred  men  came  together  at  the  first  call, 
rbe  bold  leader  considered  this  number  suf- 
Sdent,  and  as  he  only  wanted,  before  taking 
^  road,  a  banner  around  which  he  could 
%  his  soldiers,  he  demanded  an  artist  to 
i^t  on  bis  standard  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
-armel,  under  whose  protection  he  had 
teed  his  enterprise. 

Maftre  Adam  was  then  in  the  flower  of 
'oothandgenius.  He  presented  himself  confi- 
Itttij  before  Rufib,  received  the  programme, 
&d  executed  the  desired  Madonna  with  so 
ioch  promptitude  and  expression,  that  he 
^sfied  at  the  same  time  the  churchman  and 
»e  warrior.  The  Prelate-General  offered  to 
^t  him  in  his  double  capacity  every  thing 
s  might  desire,  whether  spiritual  or  tempo- 
^-  Maftre  Adam  demanded  under  the  first 
»d  his  blessing,  and  under  the  second  the 
Klosive  right  to  paint  on  all  the  white  walls 
r  ten  leagues  round,  Madonnas  and  souls 

purgatory.  This  double  demand,  ambi- 
^  u  it  appeared  to  the  bystanders,  was 
stantlj  granted,  and  Ruffo  having  recon- 
i^<^  the  kingdom,  and  recalled  Ferdinand 


land  Caroline  to  their  throne,  Mattre  Adam, 
who  had  contributed  to  this  event  all  that  lay 
in  his  power,  enjoyed  without  dispute  the 
privilege  which  had  been  granted  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  patriotism  and  fidelity. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  have  seen  the  devotion  of  the 
Neapolitan  and  Calabrian  peasants  to  this 
kind  of  images,  will  easily  understand  the 
importance  of  such  a  monopoly,  to  Maftre 
Adam;  for  every  convent  which  desired 
either  to  have  a  new  Madonna,  or  to  repair 
an  old  one,  was  compelled  to  apply  to  him. 
Being  the  only  authorised  operator,  he  im- 
posed his  own  conditions,  which  were  in  gen- 
eral the  right  to  take  up  a  collection  before 
the  holy  image,  conjointly  with  the  sacristan 
of  the  commonalty,  during  a  lapse  of  time, 
more  or  less  extended,  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  special  agreement  between  the 
parties.  As  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  that 
was  an  entirely  different  matter.  As  soon 
as  a  rich  peasant  died,  whatever  might  be 
the  intentions  of  Heaven  in  regard  to  his 
soul,  Mattre  Adam  put  him,  pro  tern*,  in  pur- 
gatory. To  the  numerous  heads  which  stood 
forth  from  the  flames,  raising  their  suppliant 
hands  to  heaven,  this  pitiless  Minos  added  a 
head  and  two  hands ;  but  a  head  so  like,  and 
hands  so  agonized,  that  the  relatives  would 
have  had  no  bowels  of  compassion,  if  they 
could  have  left  without  prayers  and  alms,  a 
soul  which  claimed  relationship  with  them 
so  openly  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

Hence  it  resulted  that  the  heirs,  for  their 
own  honor,  rather  than  the  alleviation  of  the 
defunct,  caused  the  cur£  to  say  a  great  many 
masses,  and  gave  the  painter  a  great  many 
alms.  And  each  of  these  worthies  perform* 
ed  his  duty  most  conscientiously;  every 
morning  the  curi  said  mass,  and  every  night 
the  painter  extinguished  a  flame  or  effaced  a 
contortion ;  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  heirs 
accomplished  their  charitable  duty,  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  following  its  effect  on  the 
physiognomy  of  the  sufferer,  which  passed 
successively  and  by  visible  progressions, 
from  the  despair  of  the  condemned,  to  the 
beatitude  of  the  elect.  When  the  masses 
had  been  said,  and  the  alms  given,  some  fine 
day  the  departed  would  assume  wings ;— the 
friends  would  make  another  sacrifice,  and  oa 
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the  morrow  the  place  would  be  empty.  De- 
livered by  the  piety  of  those  whom  he  had 
left  on  the  earth,  the  blessed  man  was  gone 
to  heaven. 

For  ten  years  had  Mattre  Adam  been  loy- 
ally following  this  innocent  employment, 
without  having  experienced  any  other  diffi- 
culties than  those  raised  by  his  pious  associ- 
ates, who  sometimes  maintained  that  the 
Bouls  in  purgatory  wanted  only  masses,  and 
iiad  no  need  of  alms,  when  Fra  Bracalone, 
sacristan  of  the  church  of  Nicotera,  came 
from  the  prior  to  look  for  him,  in  order  to 
xenew  on  the  wall  of  a  vast  garden  before 
the  church,  an  old  Madonna  of  plaster,  which 
had  once  been  very  miraculous,  but,  discon- 
tented no  doubt  with  the  neglect  exhibited 
towards  it,  had  ceased  for  more  than  ten 
years  to  give  any  sign  of  existence. 

The  prior's  motive  for  thinking  of  this  holy 
image,  was  the  fear  inspired  in  all  lower  Ca- 
labria, by  a  certain  brigand  named  Marco 
Brandi,  who  was  suspected  of  having  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  vicinity.  The  church- 
wardens of  Nicotera  had  therefore  decided 
to  do  something  for  the  saint,  that  she,  in 
gratitude,  might  do  something  for  the  village ; 
at  the  same  time,  for  more  certainty,  they 
had  dispatched  an  express  to  the  Judge  of 
Monteleone,  informing  him  of  the  state  of 
affairs  and  demanding  some  gendarmes. 

Mattre  Adam  had  set  to  work  with  a  most 
Christian  ardor.  Under  his  pencil  the  face  of 
the  Madonna  had  recovered  its  freshness,  her 
forehead  its  aureola,  and  her  vestments  their 
colors.  During  the  entire  work  he  had  had 
around  him  a  circle  of  curious  individuals, 
whose  sustained  attention  indicated  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  village  to  the  na- 
tional work  which  was  going  on  under  their 
eyes.  When  the  image  was  finished,  each 
one  felicitated  the  painter,  who  replied  to 
their  compliments  with  a  modesty  truly  artis- 
tic, that  his  opinion,  in  harmony  with  that  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  was,  that  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  master-piece. 

On  his  side,  the  Judge  of  Monteleone  had 
responded  to  the  cry  of  distress  from  his 
constituents;  so  that  Nicotera  could  count 
as  well  on  temporal  as  on  spiritual  protec- 
tion. The  brave  gendarmes  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  they  took  the  field,  roused  Marco 
Brandi  out  of  an  excellent  situation,  (where 


he  had  made  all  his  arrangeme&li 
view  of  spending  the  winter,)  dis| 
troop  and  hunted  the  chief  with 
tivity,  that,  hemmed  in  between  tl 
and  the  village,  he  only  had  tinu 
himself  into  a  little  grove  of  chestnt 
extended  to  the  walls  of  the  abbe 
Immediately,  by  a  movement  as  sa 
rapid,  the  wood  had  been  surroiu 
traversed  lengthwise  and  crosswisi 
no  purpose.  Marco  Brandi  had  dh 
They  examined  the  wood  tree  bj 
bush  by  bush ;  but  their  research^ 
fruitless,  although  they  had  not  pas 
tuft  of  grass  without  giving  it  i 
thrust.  It  seemed  that  there  must 
sorcery  in  all  this. 

Eight  days  passed  by  and  Mari 
had  not  been  heard  of.  Meanwh 
ing  the  imminent  danger,  the  gend 
doubled  their  watchfulness  andt 
tants  their  devotion.  Never  had  a 
been  entreated,  coaxed  and  flatter 
Madonna  of  Mattre  Adam.  Tl 
peasant  women  of  the  vicinity 
and  brought  her  their  ear-rings  i 
laces,  which,  indeed,  they  intenc 
claim  so  soon  as  Marco  Brandi 
caught,  but  which  they  lent  for  th 
A  lamp  burned  night  and  day  a 
feet,  and  the  care  of  this  lamp  wa 
to  the  hands  of  Sister  Martha,  a  » 
man,  who  went  every  morning  £ 
to  house  taking  up  a  collection  f(tf 
was  always  so  abundant  that  the  i 
man  had  no  necessity  to  contribob 
on  the  contrary,  every  body  took  f 
slightly  increasing  their  alms,  aski 
same  time  a  place  in  her  prayers; 
Martha  was  in  the  odor  of  sanctil 
leagues  around.  Like  Saint  Tb 
had  visions ;  sometimes  for  one  or 
days  she  remained  stretched  on  he 
tionless,  but  with  eyes  open  and  vi 
tracted.  The  physician  said  it  was 
Fra  Bracalone  said  it  was  ecstasy. 

Now  it  happened  that  meanwl 
Martha  had  one  of  her  ordinary  at 
remained  for  forty-eight  hours  wii 
forming  her  accustomed  fundioD 
Madonna.  But  such,  in  Italy,  is  tl 
for  the  industrial  rights  of  every  1 
no  woman,  however  confident  of  I 
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I  to  replace  Sister  Martha ;   thus  for !  this  conversation,  the  result  of  which  was 
^oartors  of  the  forty-eight  hours,  the  |  awaited  with  general  impatience,  Sister  Mar- 
had  no  oil  and  the  Madonna  no  light. '  tha  turned  towards  the  auditory  and  declared 


WIS  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  the 
wu  advancing  fast  and  darkly;  the 
Uma,  the  last  song  of  twilight,  had  as- 
id  to  heaven ;  the  streets  were  becom- 
cserted,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 


that  the  Madonna  was  unspeakably  mortified 
at  the  want  of  faith  in  the  inhabitants  of  Ni- 
cotera,  inasmuch  as  they  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary for  their  protection  from  the  enterpri- 
ses of  Marco  Brandi,  to  associate  with  the 
>of  children  playing  before  the  Madon-  omnipotent  Virgin,  so  terrestrial  an  aid  as  a 
Toiy  body  was  going  home,  when  a  squad  of  gendarmes.     She  altogether  refused 
vas  heard,  apparently  from  the  niche  such  alliance,  declaring  that  the  inhabitants 


\  Virgin,  distinct  and  sonorous,  calling 

ne  the  nearest  of  the  little  rogues.    The 

shed  children  turned— 

ischarielio!"  said  a  second  time  the 

roice. 

Iiat  do  you  want,  Madonna  ?"  said  the 

0  teD  Sister  Martha,"  replied  the  voice, 

for  two  days  past  she  has  forgotten  to 

lamp." 

;bariello  did  not  wait  for  this  to  be  re- 


had  to  choose  between  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral means ;  that  they  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  gendarmes  and  for  the 
Virgin ;  that,  therefore,  the  bystanders  had 
only  to  say  the  word ;  if  they  were  for  the 
gendarmes,  she  had  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion-^-not  desiring  to  force  their  consciences ; 
only  she  would  give  up  the  business  to  them, 
and  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  thing. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  for  her,  she 
would  undertake  the  whole  matter,  and  would 


he  took  to  his  heels,  and,  followed ;  guarantee  that  for  three  years  from  that  day. 


the  children,  crying  "  Miracle !"  "  Mi- 
'  he  arrived,  covered  with  sweat,  pale 
it  of  breath,  at  the  house  of  Sister 
I  just  as  the  holy  woman,  afler  a  trance 
ty-eight    hours,    had    recovered    her 


Marco  Brandi  should  not  be  heard  of. 

There  was  no  hesitation  about  the  decision* 
Cries  of  long  live  the  Madonna  !  down  with 
the  troops!  resounded  from  all  sides,  and 
the  unlucky  gendarmes,  recalled  from  the 
different  stations  where  they  had  been  on 
V  Martha  listened  to  what  the  child '  guard  for  eight  days,  with  a  courage  and  a 
ST,  and|  as  though  in  gradually  return-  j  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  recompense,  de- 
berself,  she  regained  her  memory,  she '  parted  the  same  night  for  Monteleone,  ac- 
ed  before  ber  neighl>ors,  (who  were .  companied  by  the  scoffs  of  the  populace, 
ed  about  her  bed  by  the  strange  news,) '  several  of  whom  in  a  public  spirit  proposed 
he  Virgin  had  in  fact  just  appeared  to  to  stone  them. 


A  said  the  same  as  Paschariello.   Then 
e  children  alone,  but  the  whole  village, 


Thus  the  Madonna  of  Maftre  Adam  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  place,  and  mis- 


"  Miracle!"     Sister  Martha  arose  in  tress  of  the  field  of  battle.    To  her  honor  be 


lidst  of  a  concert  of  acclamations,  cries 
ongs,  and  approached  the  miraculous 
i.  Paschariello,  become  the  object  of 
eneral  veneration,  was  borne  in  triumph 
e  shottlden  of  two  vigorous  Calabrais* 
B  Ae  cortege  arrived  before  the  Ma- 
li it  stopped  at  the  suggestion  of  Sister 
ki,  and  commenced  singing  the  litanies 
t  Virgin ;  and  whilst  Fra  Bracalone  on 


it  said,  she  did  not  promise  falsely ;.  and  from 
this  time  the  terrible  Marco  Brandi  was  no 
more  heard  of  in  Nicotera  and  its  environs. 


II. 


THE  POST  OFriCE. 


Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  miracle  had 
spread  from  Reggio  to  Cosenza,  and  had  ex- 
ne  band  and  Mattre  Adam  on  the  other !  cited  a  great  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  holy 
ifflpnmng  the  occasion  by  taking  up  a -image.  The  surrounding  Madonnas  would 
Son— the  one  for  his  convent,  the  other !  have  been  very  glad,  on  their  part,  to  show 


nself— the  chosen  woman  approached 
iige  alone  and  converped  for  sometime 


that  they  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
attention ;  some  had  raised  their  arms,  some 


m  voice  with  it.    At  the  conclusion  of  turned  their  eyes,  and  others  moved  their 
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Kps,  but  none  had  spoken :  so  that  the  vic- 
tory remained  definitely  with  the  Madonna 
of  Nicotera,  to  which  were  made  pilgrimages 
from  all  the  comers  of  Calabria.  Next  to 
her,  the  three  most  important  personages 
were  Paschariello,  to  whom  she  had  first  ad* 
dressed  herself;  Sister  Martha,  who  had 
conversed  face  to  face  with  her;  and  lastly 
Mattre  Adam,  who  had  restored  her  after  a 
fiishion  so  triumphant,  that,  in  her  joy,  no 
doubt,  at  being  thus  made  as  good  as  new, 
she  had  worked  the  miracle  which  we  have 
just  related.  As  to  Fra  Bracalone,  he  found 
himself  entirely  eclipsed  in  this  whole  affair. 
His  collection  also  had  shared  his  failure, 
and  this  diminution  of  his  receipts  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  dislike  for  Mattre 
Adam,  whose  popularity  had  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment overshadowed  that  of  the  worthy  sa- 
cristan. 

In  other  respects,  the  triumph  of  the  three 
illustrious  personages  was  as  complete  as 
possible ;  Paschariello,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
bad  never  obtained  from  his  fellow-citizens 
the  least  attention,  except,  indeed,  when 
some  brave  peasant,  weaiy  of  his  tricks, 
would  apply  his  foot  or  his  hand  to  the  rear 
of  his  person;  Paschariello,  who  hitherto 
had  traversed  the  streets  of  Nicotera,  cov- 
ered with  tatters,  which  must  be  seen  on  the 
body  of  a  Sicilian  or  Calabrian  beggar,  to 
understand  that  there  are  unlucky  fellows 
who  are  draped  with  holes  and  iHnges,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  borne  off,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  toils  of  some  gigantic  spider ; 
Paschariello,  habited  from  head  to  foot  at  the 
public  charge,  in  the  finest  velvet  which 
could  be  found  at  Monteleone,  was  exposed 
to  the  general  curiosity  on  a  species  of  scaf- 
fold erected  before  the  Madonna,  the  source 
of  his  fortune.  Here  every  body  threw  him 
oranges,  pomegranates  and  chestnuts,  the 
peelings  and  hulls  of  which  being  thrown 
back  by  him,  were  much  coveted  and  con- 
tended for  by  the  faithful  as  relics  ;  Pascha- 
rielllo  saw  unrolled  before  him  a  bright  fu- 
ture into  which  he  threw  himself  careless 
and  confident,  certain  that  he  was  now,  after 
being  a  canon,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  at  a 
saintship. 

Sister  Martha  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
the  public  gratitude.  The  favor  which  she 
evidently  enjoyed  with  the  Madonna,  had 


entirely  refuted  some  injurious  reports  wbich 
certain  wicked  and  incredulous  indlTiduab 
had  essayed  on  several  occasions,  to  spread 
about  her.    They  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  excellent  female  had  once  bad  bu- 
siness relations  with  the  band  commanded 
by  Marco  Brandi's  father,  a  venerable  dd 
gentleman  who  had  retired  to  Cosenza,  where 
he  was  spending  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  confidence.  We 
shall  hereafter  relate  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  this  respectable  operative  left 
the  career  in  which  his  son  had  succeeded 
him  with  honor.     We  shall  not,  howerer, 
just  now,  leave  our  subject,  but  shall  return 
to  Sister  Martha,  whose  reputation  had  finally 
triumphed  over  all  slanders,  thanks  to  the 
Madonna  who  had  chosen  her  to  pour  oil 
into  her  lamp;  she  also  shared  with  the  boly| 
image  the  privilege  of  performing  certaLnj 
cures,  and  she  had  to  perform  most  of  th^ 
miracles  of  the  second  order. 

Mattre  Adam  had  risen  to  the  highest  d^ 
gree  of  glory  to  which  an  artist  can  aspire 
Since  he  had  made  a  Madonna  who  spoke 
there  was  no  church,  however  poor,  wbicl 
did  not  want  one  of  his  manufacture ;  he  ha( 
fixed  the  price  at  ten  crowns  apiece,  and  not 
withstanding  this  exhorbitant  charge,  he  ba( 
more  commissions  than  he  could  execute 
Hence  there  had  resulted  a  wonderful  im 
provement  in  the  humble  home  of  the  poo 
painter ;  an  improvement  which  pleased  bin 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  daughter,  on  whon 
he  had  concentrated  all  the  ardor  of  his  ai 
fections.  Gelsomina  never  went  out  withoo 
being  dressed  so  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  tb 
Madonna  herself.  This  was  always  grej 
scandal  to  Fra  Bracalone,  who  did  not  fail 
remark  on  all  suitable  occasions  that  it  woui 
end  badly,  and  that  the  devil  would  be  Tei 
awkward,  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  \ 
the  pride  of  the  body  to  ruin  the  soul  forer 

The  prediction  of  Fra  Bracalone  was 
accomplished,  at  least  in  part.  The  re 
of  the  miracle  had  spread,  on  one  side, 
Naples ;  on  the  other  to  Palermo.  The  on 
thing  talked  about  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Sicilies,  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna 
Nicotera;  so  that  the  government,  seeix 
the  number  of  passports  that  were  demandi 
for  Monteleone,  began  to  suspect  that  dev^ 
tion  was  not  the  only  cause  of  so  general  I 
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It  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  aversion  for  the  respectable  body  ^  gen- 
art  had  profited  by  the  circum-  darroes;  an  av-ersion  which,  on  the  part  of 
i  that  among  the  ten  or  twelve  the  Virgin,  did  not  astonish  any  body— the 
>assports  made  out  for  Calabria,  gendarmes  being  generally  known  in  Italy, 
!  thousand  had  been  demanded  by  as  in  France,  by  the  popular  denomination 
attached  to  the  different  revenues  of  "  Crrippe-Jesus.^* 

;dom.  It  was  in  1817;  Europe!  The  foregoing  story  was  not  credited,  be- 
state  of  revolution.  Ferdinand, ,  cause  related  by  the  police,  and  the  narra- 
st  come  back  from  exile,  had  not  lives  o[  the  police  are  never  believed ;  but 
i  desire  to  return  to  it ;  he  sent  false  as  it  was,  it  did  a  no  Less  real  damage 
and  men  to  Monteleone,  and  three  j  to  the  Virgin.  This  injury  naturally  re- 
9  Tropeia ;  and,  to  strike  at  the  j  bounded  upon  Mattre  Adam,  her  painter  in 
evil,  he  had  Paschariello  placed  j  ordinary.  A  sentry  was  stationed  before  the 
of  correction,  compelled  Sister ;  image,  with  the  express  injunction  to  dis- 
inter a  convent,  and  intimated  to  .perse  any  assembly  of  more  dian  three  per* 
Da  his  express  orders  not  to  per-  j  sons.     This  knocked  the  collections  on  the 


»ther  miracle  without  his  permis- 

eat  astonishment  of  the  inhabi- 
Uadonna  obeyed.  Moreover — 
which  has  a  mania  for  explaining 
1^,  even  things  the  most  inscruta- 
ded  that  Sister  Martha  had  con- 
e  Superior  of  the  convent,  that 
lewed  with  the  troop  of  the  son, 
IS  which  she  had  formerly  had 
:  the  father.     Thus  it  would  ap- 

it  not  impious  to  believe  such 
lat  Marco  Brandi,  pursued  as  we 

and  compelled  to  throw  himself 
le  wood,  had  climbed  the  wall  and 
himself  in  the  convent  garden 
r  one's  thinking  of  looking  for  him 
s  circumstance  must  have  been 
Sister  Martha,  who,  every  even- 
pretence  of  pouring  oil  into  the 
>ached  the  Madonna,  and  availing 
the  darkness,  passed,  through  an 
the  wall,  provisions  to  the  bandit, 
not  regain  the  mountain,  on  ac- 
e  sentinels  posted  on  every  side. 
Sister  Martha  fell  sick  the  pro- 
e  suddenly  cut  off.     Marco  Brandi 


head ; — and  moreover,  the  convents,  for  fear 
of  compromising  themselves,  countermanded 
their  orders.  In  vain  did  Maltre  Adam  lower 
his  price ;  this  only  depreciated  his  pictures 
the  more.  Thus  as  the  honest  artist  had  not 
had,  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  any  more 
providence  than  a  grasshopper,  he  soon  found 
himself  as  poor  as  ever,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Fra  Bracalone,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  had  prophesied  this  calamity. 

Had  Mattre  Adam  been  alone,  he  would 
have  taken  this  change  of  fortune  with  the 
carelessness  of  an  artist  and  the  calm  of  a 
philosopher ;  but  he  had  a  wife,  a  son,  and 
a  daughter.  It  is  true,  that  his  wife,  as  good 
a  creature  as  ever  lived,  the  living  echo  of 
ail  that  was  said  before  her, Jhe  last  words  of 
which  she  would  repeat,  disturbed  him  very 
moderately.  Maitre  Adam  owed  the  good 
Babilana  only  a  share  in  bis  good  and  bad 
fortune,  and  he  acquitted  himself  religiously, 
on  this  score,  of  the  engagement  which  he 
had  made  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  so  that 
the  poor  woman  had  nothing  to  say  and 
said  nothing.  As  for  the  son,  he  had  felt, 
while  very  young,  a  great  vocation  to  serve, 
the  king ;  therefore  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
tience  for  two  days ;  but,  at  the '  foot  artillery,  and  after  eight  years  passed  in 
time,  fearing  that  he  had  escaped! the  service,  as  his  intelligence  equalled  his 
I  only  to  die  of  hunger,  he  had  enthusiasm,  he  had  arrived  at  the  eminent 

rank  of  corporal,  and  had  substituted  for  his 
family  name,  which  was  too  pacific,  the  more 
formidable  and  expressive  one  of  Bombarda. 
On  this  side,  then,  Maftre  Adam  had  no  con* 
cern  for  his  first-born ;  he  got  along  gloriously 
under  cover  of  barracks  or  in  the  smoke  of 
worthy  woman,  manifested  her  j  the  cannon,  fed  and  clothed  by  the  govern* 


I  the  plan  of  reminding  Sister 
the  name  of  the  Madonna,  that 
r-eight  hours  she  had  forgotten  to 
>.  We  have  seen  how  it  chanced 
Martha  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
Madonna,  and  how  the  latter. 
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ment  which  kept  him  in  garrison  at  Messina,  |  rived  within  some  steps  of  the  house  he  was 


ttnd  in  return  for  the  three  ^ou^per  day  which 
he  received,  he  had  only  to  answer  in  decent 
apparel  to  the  call  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing drum,  and,  in  his  leisure  moments,  swap 
a  few  sabre  cuts  with  the  bandits  who  sur- 
rounded the  town,  with  the  recommendation 
to  give  the  most  and  get  the  least  that  he 
could  conveniently,  especially  on  account  not 
of  his  skin  but  his  uniform. 

But  Gelsomina,  Maf tre  Adam's  cherished 
daughter — the  model  of  his  Madonnas,  for 
whom  in  his  artist-dreams  he  had  thought  of  all 
the  riches  of  earth  and  all  the  happiness  of 
Heaven  ;  Gelsomina,  who,  for  an  instant  had 
tasted  that  intoxicating  life  which  is  desired 
when  not  possessed  and  regretted  when  lost ; 
Crelsomina,  the  fantastic,  the  wilful,  the  capri- 
cious child ;  what  was  to  become  of  her  with- 
out her  golden  needles,  her  pearl  ear-rings, 
or  her  coral  necklaces,  which  were  the  food 
of  her  pride.  It  was  from  her  that  Mattre 
Adam  desired  especially  to  conceal  his  pov- 
erty ;  he  was  afraid,  poor  fellow,  that  she 
would  charge  his  indigence  on  him  as  a  crime. 
Thus  whatever  sorrow  he  had  in  his  heart,  if 
Gelsomina  called  him  he  came  with  a  lively 
countenance  fearing  only  that  she  might  de- 
mand something  which  he  could  not  give  her. 
-How  sad  a  day  it  would  be,  when  she  should 
demand  bread. 

The  poor  artist  had  finally  arrived  at  this 
point  The  mtrning  of  the  day  when  we 
met  him  on  his  way  to  Monteleone,  Gelso- 
mina had  arisen  with  the  most  touching  dis- 
positions of  fraternal  love.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  they  had  heard  from  corporal 
Bombarda,  and  with  one  of  those  caprices 
80  common  to  her,  Gelsomina  experienced  a 
desire  to  hear  from  him.  Scarcely  had  she 
manifested  the  hope  that  a  letter  might  be  at 
Monteleone,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  that 
letter  contained,  when  Mattre  Adam  em- 
braced her,  gave  his  wife  the  five  or  six  sous 
he  had  left,  in  order  that  she  might  make  the 
best  of  them  for  dinner,  and  departed  fast- 
ing, too  happy  that  his  Nina  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  only  cost  ten  leagues  of  travel. 

He  had  advanced  so  rapidly  while  we  were 
giving  these  details  of  his  past  life  to  our 
readers,  that  he  was  already  arrived  at  Mon- 
teleone, and  involved  in  the  steep  streets 
which  led  to  the  Post  Office.    Having  ar- 


looking  for,  he  took  oflT  with  one  hand,  bis 
bonnet  grec,  and  with  the  other  he  nibbed 
his  heated  forehead  and  appeared  to  be  bu- 
ried in  a  profound  meditation.    Those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  bis 
finances  would  have  thought  that  the  vener- 
able artist  was  in  ectasy  before  tbe  fanciful 
architecture  of  this  curious  monument    In 
fact  the  Post  Office  resembled  one  of  those 
miraculous  houses,  transported  by  angels,  like 
the  temple  of  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.    As 
if  it  had  been  suspended  from  the  skj  bj 
strings  of  iron  wire  instead  of  holding  on  to 
the  earth  by  roots  of  stone,  it  had  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  all  the  earthquakes  since  its 
foundation.     Twenty-times  had  it  trembled 
in  the  general  convulsions  with  a  mortal 
dread ;  twenty  times  had  the  lightning  rent 
its  battered  facade ;  twenty  times  had  tbe 
tempest  shaken  it,  like  a  storm-beaten  ship, 
from  its  top  to  its  base,  and  always  its  riven 
stories  had  become  firm,  its  gaping  fissures 
had  closed,  its  volcanic  fever  liad  passed 
away,  and  it  remained  rickety  and  crooked, 
it  is  true,  but  still  standing  in  the  midst  ot 
the  surrounding  ruins. 

After  an  instant  of  that  wandering  con^ 
templation  which  indicated  that  Mattre  Adam 
was  looking  without  seeing,  a  ray  of  geniusj 
illuminated  the  artist's  face,  a  joyous  ligh^ 
shot  from  his  eyes  and  a  smile  of  scornful 
superiority  played  around  his  lips.  He  rus- 
ed  his  head  as  one  who  felt  that  the  worh 
was  the  domain  of  the  strong  or  the  craitr 
he  advanced,  twirling  his  bonnet  grec  on  bu 
fingers,  and  climbed  up  by  his  hands  to  tb^ 
grating,  which  surrounded  the  building  jd 
described.  He  had  been  for  an  instant  ii 
this  attentive  posture,  when  a  clerk  looke 
at  him,  and  raising  his  spectacles  from  bi{ 
nose,  sharply  demanded  what  he  wante 
there. 

— "  Have  you  not  in  the  office/'  said,  vit 
a  honied  voice,  the  person  whom  he  address 
ed,  *<  a  letter  from  Messina  for  Maitre  Adas 
artist,  at  Nicotera." 

— "  Here,"  replied   the  empioyi^  after 
short  search,  holding  to  the  old  man  the  ol 
ject  required. 

— «  Would  you  be  pleased  to  read  it  torn 
my  good  gentleman  ?"  replied  Maftre  Adas 
with  a  marvellously  polite  tone,  "  for  oi 
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i  like  you,  to  decipher  such 

my  good  man,"  replied  the 
A  to  recognize  in  his  intcrlo- 
lel  Angelo  of  Calabria.  *'  It 
n  your  son,  Corporal  Bom- 

the  dear  boy !  He  manages 
3etter  than  a  pen,  and  as  my 
%,  I  generally  lose  one  half 
es  to  me." 

writing  is  not  so  bad  for  a 
i  the  complaisant  clerk,  low- 
cles, ''  and  I  shall  read  it  like 
steo — ahem!  ahem!" 
im  made  a  sign  of  the  deep- 
father,"  said  the  clerk — 
;  he  is  a  respectful  and  sub- 
iterrupted  the  artist, 
ade  a  sign  of  assent  and  pro- 
ber, we  have  enjoyed  here 
lo  magnificent,  that  if  it  had 
»  last  only  five  minutes  lon- 
ill  be  this  moment  in  Para- 
I  Heaven  defend  us.  I  have 
on  against  the  brigands  of 
re  not  so  brave  as  those  of 
labria,  and  I  cut  two  of  them 
ter  than  yesterday.     I  have 

furlough  for  six  weeks.  I 
lediately  and  pass  them  with 

then  certainly,  even  if  you 
;his  letter,  and  save  for  me 
1  some  of  those  Palma  figures 
V,  I  like  so  much, 
levoted  son, 

*'  Corporal  Bombarda." 
11,  my  brave  gentleman,"  said 
'  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  know, 
the  letter  when  I  have  some 

lofl  the  grating  to  which  he 
(cd  during  the  reading,  put 
ead,  turned  on  his  heel  and 
and  the  corner  oi  the  neigh- 
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was  already  far  oo  his  jour- 


ney, when  the  poor  clerk  recovered  from  his 
surprise.  As  he  had  said,  he  knew  all  that 
he  desired,  and  proceeded  with  a  light  and 
joyful  step.  The  letter  which  he  had  just 
heard,  took  off  ten  years  from  his  age. 

Maitre  Adam  was  a  happy  old  man,  one 
of  those  organizations  easy  to  enliven,  and 
which  open  themselves  to  hope,  as  naturally 
as  fiowers  to  the  sun.  Seeing  him  pass  thus, 
humming  an  old  song  and  cutting  the  air  witli 
his  stick,  more  than  one  rich  man  would  have 
envied  him  thai  tranquillity  of  soul  whick 
indicated  an  unshaken  trust  in  Providence. 
In  fact,  at  the  moment,  he  thought,  himself^ 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  ask  of  Heaven. 
"  Bless  me,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  man  predes- 
tined for  good.  I  have  an  incontestable  tal- 
ent which  is  glorious  if  not  profitable;  I 
have  a  son,  ^rave  as  Judas  Maccabeus ;  I 
have  a  daughter,  pure  and  beautiful  as  the 
Virgin ;  my  two  children  will  be  reimited. 
All  that  I  love  in  the  world,  will  be  in  my 
arms  to-morrow,  perhaps  to  day.  How  hap- 
py Gelsomina  will  be  at  the  news  which  I 
am  carrying  her ;  how  she  will  leap  to  my 
neck  and  thank  me  for  my  trouble,  and  with 
what  good  appetite  we  shall  sup." 

At  this  last  word,  or  rather  thought,  Mattre 
Adam  stopped  short  and  struck  his  forehead 
like  a  man  suddenly  awakened.  He  had 
just  remembered  that  in  the  morning  he  had 
given  his  wife  for  dinner  the  last  of  hit 
money,  and  that  he  was  not  carrying  back 
any  for  supper.  As  he  remembered  that  his 
dear  Gelsomina  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
anything  to  eat  for  supper,  the  old  man  re- 
membered that  he  was  hungry  himself. 

He  drew  a  deep  sigh  and  continued  bis 
walk  with  his  head  down.  It  had  not  been 
a  moment  since  he  had  wished  for  wings, 
and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  get 
home  too  soon.  He  therefore  retarded  hia 
gait,  following  his  path  mechanically,  and  en- 
deavouring by  some  means  to  escape  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  he  was.  Along  his  road,  be 
saw  two  or  three  of  his  pictures,  either  souls 
in  purgatory,  or  madonnas,  but  they  served 
only  to  make  him  feel  yet  more  profoundly 
the  instability  of  things  human  and  divine. 
Three  years  before,  in  the  day  of  his  glory, 
he  would  have  found  the  population  intently 
praying  before  these  holy  picturea,  and  he 
would  )iave  had  only  to  say, "  I  am  the  paints 
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against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  a  madoont 
would  go  marvellously  well  there." 

The  artisit  heaved  a  sigh. 

— "  Yes,  1  understand,'*  pQrsaedFnBra^ 
alone,  "  the  time  is  passed,  and  the  madon- 
nas no  longer  perform  miracles.  Ble»  me! 
If  you  had  lived  among  them  as  I  have,  yoa 
would  know  what  madonnas  are  made  of. 


er,"  and  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  assembly, 
to  take  up  a  collection  sufficient  not  only  to 
Aimish  provision  for  eight  days,  but  to  give 
fats  Oelsomina  wherewithal  to  buy  a  dress  to 
be  envied  by  the  girls  of  Vina  and  Triolo. 
But  now,  what  a  change !  Since  the  gorem- 
ment  had  forbidden  Mattre  Adam'^s  madon- 
nas to  perform  miracles,  and  the  ungrateful 

madonnas  themselves  had  obeyed,  the  pro- 1  Things  are  always  changing ;  you  need  phi- 
ductions  of  his  pencil  had  lost  all  of  their  losophy,.  my  good  fellow." 
credit,  so  that  they  were  solitary  and  aban- 
doned. Even  the  souls  in  purgatory  felt  this 
depreciation,  and  Mattre  Adam  had  the  grief 
to  see  a  peasant  with  more  compassion  than 
respect,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  extthgnish 
fae  flames  which  were  devouring  one  of  them. 


It  was  a  final  blow  to  his  resignation.    He  painter ;  I  do  not  seek  earthly  glory;  I  cofi< 
passed  from  dejection  to  despair,  and  when,  fide  m  Providence,  and  I  should  be  tempting 


•^"  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say  w" 
murmured  the  old  man ;  '*  you  have  break- 
fasted this  morning  and  you  will  snp  this 
evening." 

-— **  Wellf  answered  Fra  Bracalone.^th 
his  most  patronizing  air,  "  I  am  not  a  great 


from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  saw  the  white 
houses  of  Nicotera  grouped  on  the  sea  shore 
like  swans  by  the  margin  of  a  lake,  and  far- 
ther on,  the  little  isolated  cotCage  embowered 
in  olives,  where  he  was  expected  by  Gelso^ 
mina  and  his  wife,  instead  of  going  on,  he 
sank  rather  than  sat  down  at  the  base  of  a 


it,  were  I  to  work  with  my  huids.  I  am  only 
a  poor  sacristan,  and  there  is  my  ass,  who  ii 
only  a  poor  ass,  but  neither  T  nor  my  ass 
have  ever  wanted  anything,  thanks  to  the 
good  Saint  Francis  who  protects  us.  We 
are  both  empty  jusf  now ;  weU — M  you  Fiay 
here  an  hour,  you  will  see  us  return,  me  with 


new  wall,  which,  at  any  other  time  would  j  my  wallet  plump,  and  him  with  his  panniers 


have  afforded  hfm  a  canvass  worthy  of  re* 
ceiving  the  "  Last  Judgment."* 

He  had  been  there  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  between  his  hands,  absorbed  m  the  sad- 
dest reflections,  when  he  heard  himself  caD- 
-^  by  name.  He  raised  his  head  and  per- 
ceived before  him  Fra  Bracalone,  and  his 
ass,  who  were  on  a  foraging  parQr  to  the 
Neighbouring  village.  Itf attre  Adam  had  been 
BO  much  preoccnpfed  that  he  had  not  eveo 
heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  by  which  the 
honest  animal  announced  the  approach  of  hva 
master,  to  persons  of  a  contem;^ti«ve  or  ab- 
stracted disposition.  The  saenstan  was  stand- 
ing before  him,  and  looking  at  hinr  with  that 
iir  of  jeering  compassion,  so  readily  assumed 
by  a  cowled  face. 

— "  Well,  Maltre  Adam,"^  said  he,  "  what 
are  we  doing  here  ?  We  are  dreaming*  of 
some  subject  for  a  picture,  ave-  we  not,  my 
brave  fellow  ?" 

•  —"Alas,  no!"  replied  the  poor  painter; 
*'  I  am  warm  and  tired  and  I  sat  dbwia  here 
to  rest  a  moment."* 

— "  Here  is,  however,  a  fine  wall,  Mattre," 
continued   the  sacristan,  pointing   to  that 


full.    Take  a  pincfr,  Rfaftre  Adam  ?" 

Fra  Bracalone  produced  his  snuff-box  and 
offered  it  to  the  old  man,  who  shodk  his  head 
in  token  of  thanks  and  refused. 

"You  are  wrong,  Matoe,"  saidthesacm- 
tan,  smelling  the  pinch  which  he  held  be* 
tween  his  fingers.  "  This  snoff  has  wonder- 
ful powers ;  it  cures  the  headache,  ifissipates 
the  vapors,  and  is  good  for  the  blue  devils." 

"  You  lose  time  in  boasting  to  me  of  yoot 
specific,"  sharply  interrupted  the  old  man. 
"  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  bestow  afms  oo 
you,  and  I  do  not  recerre  anything  wiibou) 
giving  an  equivalent" 

"  One  more  humiliation  to  lay  at  the  feel 
of  the  blessed  Saint  Francis,"  aaid  the  sa- 
criistan,  piously  raising  his  eyes  to  heavaa 
"  Adieu,  my  brother;  God  grant  yao  pi* 
tience,  as  he  has  granted  me  humility." 

At  these  wordls  Fra  Bracalone  clucked 
Hfs  ass  started,  and  he  foUowed  his  asf 
Mattre  Adam  watched  him,  as  he  reced 
with  contempt  mixed  with  envy,  for  wh 
Fra  Bracalone  had  told  him  was  circumst 
tiaHy  true.  The  worthy  sacristan  and  hi| 
prior  had  alone  survived,  of  a  large  convea 
of  FranciacaBs,  scattered  or  deatroved  duxin 
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.  of  1809.  They  had  thenn>elves 
npelled  to  hide  at  that  time,  and  it 
f  at  the  second  return  of  Ferdinand 
es,  after  the  fall  of  Joachim,  that 
ro respectable  persons  had  come  forth, 
xmipanj,  taken  possession  of  the  two 
tinbere  of  their  abbey,  where  they 
a  a  fraternal  footing  entirely  Chris- 
rhere  were  even  those  who  said 
contempt  of  the  established  hierar- 
D  Gaetano  was  indeed  the  prior,  but 
tcaione  was  the  master.  However, 
act  supported  this  strange  assertion, 
ne  could  say,  (though  it  would  not 
mished  anybody,)  that  he  had  seen 
Saetano  ring  the  bell,  and  Fra  Bra- 
nj  mass.  We  must  then  reckon 
»  among  those  popular  rumors,  which 
serving  not  only  of  the  belief,  but 
Mention  of  tire  historian. 
»I  truth  in  all  this,  was  that  instead 
f  bis  hopes,  like  Maitre  Adam,  on 
iimdane,  and  therefore  changing  and 
te,  Fra  Bracalone  had  chosen,  as  we 
B,  one  of  those  solid  patrons  of  well 
ed  reputation,  whom  a  human  revo- 
II  not  roust  out  of  heaven.  Hence 
led  that  though  the  Madonna  of  Ni- 
d  lost  her  credit.  Saint  Francis  had 
and  the  worthy  Fra  had  not  re- 
oy  diminution  in  the  fervor  of  the 
on  the  contrary,  the  devotees  to 
«te  of  Assises,*  had  been  recroited 
enegades  from  the  Madonna.  For 
le,  full  of  faith,  must  always  have 
^  to  believe  or  to  adore,  and  ie  eon- 
id  happy,  provided  it  believes  or 

rcttit  of  Fra  Bracalone  was  mvch 
that  of  a  tax-gatherer  levying  an 
as  that  of  a  monk  taking  up  a  col- 
He  and  his  aes  went  out  every 
;  he  with  his  wallet  empty,  and  his 
is  panniers  void ;  he  made  the  cir- 
e  neighboring  markets  and  took  his 
rery  thing,  fish  and  fowl,  vegeta^- 
s,  bread  and  wine.  All  that  he  did 
iw  near  the  merchant  and  only  pro- 
e  sacred  words  *'  l^an  Francesco."' 
I  he  heard  these  words,  the  mer* 

P*nincU,  wfao  founded  the*  order  of  gray  frian,- 
sly  Minima,  Fnunciscaup,  &r.,  was  turn  at 


chant  would  rise  and  remain  standing  with 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  like  a  Russian  soldier  in 
the  presence  of  his  officer,  and  would  leave 
Fra  Bracalone  free  to  choose  anything  from 
his  wares.  Only  in  regard  to  those  com- 
modities whose  prices  change  at  different 
seasons,  as,  for  example,  fish  and  fruit,  the 
merchant  had  the  precaution  to  indicate  his 
course  to  Fra  Bracalone.  Thus  at  the  words 
''  San  France9C0f**  he  would  answer,  remain* 
ing  immovable  and  with  his  hand  on  his  hat, 
*•  twelve  sous,*'  or  '^fifteen  sous  per  pousuL** 
Then  the  sacristan  showed  himself  discreet, 
and  took  only  a  small  fish  or  a  spotted  or> 
ange.  In  this  way  be  preserved  that  con- 
ventional  right,  wliich  greater  exaction  on 
his  part  would  have  changed  to  abuse ;  more- 
over he  always  returned  something  for  what 
he  took ;  sometimes  it  was  an  image  of  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  brand;  sometimes  it 
was  one  of  tho^e  little  cakes  called  iaraUini 
about  the  size  of  a  six  franc  piece ;  sotne- 
times  it  was  a  pinch  of  that  famons  snff 
which  he  had  offered  Maftre  Adam,  a  single 
pinch  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cnre  head^' 
aches,  dissipate  the  vapors  and  insure  a  qnici 
rest.  A  perfect  intelligence,  resting  on  con- 
fidence on  the  one  side  and  discretion  on  the 
other,  reigned  between  Fra  Bracalone  and 
the  neighboring  peasantry,  and  the  only  thing 
for  which  they  sometimes  blamed  him,  was 
bis  want  of  pity  for  his  ass,  not  only  in  load- 
ing  his  panniers  beyond  all  conscience,  but  in 
sometimes  throwing  over  the  anifmal's  neck 
his  own  wallet,  which  he  ought  to  have  car- 
ried himself.  Fra  Bracalone  had  said  then 
nothing  but  truth  when  he  told  Maftre  Adam 
that  if  he  would  wait  one  hour,  he  would  see 
him  return  with  round  wadlets  and  full  pai^^^ 
niers. 

The  sacristan  pursued  his  road,  aa  we  have 
said,  but  the  words  which  he  kad  dropped  a» 
he  passed  before  Mattre  Adant,  had  not  fallen 
to  the  groundr  That  white  wall,  which  seemadi 
all  ready  for  his  pencil ;  that  ass,  which  wa» 
soon  to  return  laden  with  provant,  had  awa^ 
kened  the  fire  of  his  genius,  and  the  hunger 
of  his  stomach*  Yet  one  more  moment  the 
old  man  remained  penstve,  but  not  dejected. 
He  was  engrossed,  doubtless,  by  some  grand! 
conception,  and  his  hand,  with  which  he  di« 
vided  the  air  in  circular  and  diagonal  lines,, 
was  tracing  an  invisible  skelch^already  glow-* 
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ing  in  his  imagination.  After  an  instant  of 
this  pantomime,  Mattre  Adam  rained  his  head 
and  turned  toward  the  wall.  His  composi- 
tion was  complete ;  he  had  only  to  execute 
it.  He  detached  his  gourd,  took  out  hmshes 
and  colors,  and  drew  back  an  instant,  crayon 
in  hand,  to  measure  with  his  eye  the  space 
necessary  for  his  work.  Then  drawing  near, 
he  boldly  commenced  the  sketch,  which,  in 
ten  minutes  was  entirely  traced,  and  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
subject  of  the  fresco. 

It  was  another  soul  in  purgatory,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  run,  by  par- 
ticular and  personal  details.  It  was  clothed 
in  a  Franciscan  dress,  which  showed  that  the 
body  which  it  had  animated  belonged  to  that 
order ;  and  while  devoured  by  flames  up  to 
the  knees,  its  shoulders  were  bending  under 
die  weight  of  a  double  pannier,  surmounted 
by  a  wallet,  which  were  laid  upon  them  by 
a  devil  who  was  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
man  and  a  jackass.  It  was  one  of  those 
compositions  in  the  style  of  Dante  or  d'Or- 
cugna,  half  grotesque  and  half  terrible ;  its  in- 
tention was  obvious,  for  it  alluded  to  the  only 
truly  founded  reproach  ever  addressed  to  Fra 
Bracalone,  viz :  the  want  of  pity  for  the  poor 
animal  which  he  humbly  called  his  compan- 
ion, but  treated  as  a  slave. 

Mattre  Adam  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
task  like  a  man  who  has  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  was  going  on  at  a  rate  of  zeal  and 
genius  which  gave  promise  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  picture  within  two  hours*  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  fresco  he  did  not 
pass  his  brush  twice  over  the  same  place,  but 
finished  at  one  dash  each  bit  of  flame,  of 
clothing,  or  of  flesh,  that  he  undertook.  It 
was  a  firmness  and  precision  of  touch  wor- 
thy of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  whole  piece 
was  progressing  gloriously  to  its  completion, 
when  Fra  Bracalone,  preceded  by  his  ass, 
appeared  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

The  sacristan's  prediction  had  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter ;  the  ass  was  loaded  until 
he  bent  under  the  n<«ight,  and  Fra  Braca- 
lone with  joyful  countenance  foIk>wed  him 
remorselessly,  urging  on  his  tardy  gait  with 
a  bunch  of  thorns.  Maftre  Adam  had  seen 
them  as  soon  as  they  passed  the  turn  of  the 
road,  but  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
oecqpatiQii  be  did  not  tura  his  head,  being 


warned  of  their  approach  by  the  t 
the  bell.  The  nearer  they  came,  the 
did  Mattre  Adam  work.  At  length 
very  sound  ceased,  and  a  moment  of  j 
succeeded,  which  was  broken  by  a 
trembling  with  astonishment  aod  t 
which  demanded  behind  the  artist-^ 

<*  What  are  you  at  there,  Mattre  Ad 

*'  Ah !  it's  you,  is  it,  Fra  Bracalone, 
plied  the  old  man,  without  turning  his 
"  Well — ^you  see  I  am  following  yoor  u 
I  could  not  pass  by  so  fine  a  wall  v 
availing  myself  of  my  privilege  whi< 
thorizes  me  to  paint  souls  in  purgato 
ten  leagues  around.  If  you  will  wait 
stant,  I  have  only  the  head  of  the  pat 
finish — I  shall  then  have  done,  and  i 
proceed  in  company." 

In  fact,  the  figure  wanted  only  the 
for  the  execution  of  which  there  was  1 
oval  space.  Mattre  Adam  quitting  tb< 
for  the  crayon,  set  about  sketching,  w 
celerating  speed,  and  at  the  same  tiirn 
a  touch  almost  fantastic,  the  eyes,  tb< 
and  the  beard  of  the  unlucky  wretch, 
with  the  same  rapidity  resuming  his 
and  making  a  skilful  combination  of  oi 
of  Vermillion  and  three  of  Spanish  wi 
which  he  added  a  sixteenth  of  tern 
enna,  he  gave  the  first  touch  to  the  ^ 
Fra  Bracalone  saw  that  there  was  nol 
lose. 

'<  Why  !  Mattre  Adam,"  said  he,  ai 
time,  in  a  tone  in  which  anger  predoa 
considerably  over  astonishment,  "it 
portrait  that  you  are  painting !" 

"Tou  think  so?"  said  the  artist 
gently,  as  he  put  with  the  tip  of  his 
on  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer, 
those  touches  of  genius  which  are  the 
of  great  painters. 

*'  I,  think  80  ?"  cried  Fra  Bracalone 
ing  his  arm  to  interrupt  him  in  time,  i 
sible ;  "  I  mone  than  think  so— I  knc 

"  You  mistake,"  said  Mattre  Adam, 
engaging  fais  arm,  and  striving  to  resu 
work. 

<<  What !  No,  I  do  not  mistake,"  i 
the  friar,  again  catching  the  culpaUe 
*'  I  am  so  little  in  error,  that  if  my  po 
could  speak,  I  am  certain  he  would  ] 
nize  his  master." 

The  ass  began  to  bray. 
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!*'  Slid  the  sacristan,  "you  see 
lot  make  him  speak/' 
60  much  the  better/'  replied  Mat- 
as  be  released  his  captive  mem- 
a  efibrt ;  '<  the  resemblance  of  my 
IS  always  been  contested,  and  by 
i  than  by  you,  Fra  Bracalone  ;— 
way  that  genius  replies  and  aven- 

continued  the  sacristan,  more  and 
tuibed,  "  with  what  view  are  you 
s,  Mattre  Adam  ?*' 
1  a  very  important  one,  I  must  con- 
lid  the  artist.  *'  I  no  longer  earn 
g  by  burning  the  dead,  and  hence- 
ball  burn  the  living ;  perhaps  that 
g  me  in  something.  Moreover,  do 
rb  yourself,  Fra  Bracalone  ;  for,  in- 
patting  you  in  purgatory,  I  might 
you  in  hell,  and  once  there,  you 
irself  very  well  no  amount  of  masses 
would  get  you  out" 
is  a  fact,"  replied  the  sacristan, 
the  force  of  the  reasoning,  and 
began  to  consider  the  situation  not 
it  might  have  been.  "  Well,  my 
id,  let  us  see  if  there  is  no  way  to 
laUers." 

inly  there  is,"  said  the  artist ;  **  and 
'  sure  that  fif^en  days  hence  you 
heaven.  You  are  too  much  be- 
ihe  neighboring  peasants  to  be  led 
I  situation  so  cruel ; — ^you  do  not 
am  sure." 

e  words  Mattre  Adam,  with  a  touch 
ish,  twisted  the  mouth  of  the  pa- 
ch  a  way,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
Ings.      Fra   Bracalone  shuddered 
to  foot,  and  seemed  to  experience 
dl  those  tortures  of  which  he  saw 
laiy  representation, 
irtainly — I  do  not  doubt  it,"  re- 
poor  sacristan,  afler  an  instant  of 
but  do  you  think  that  after  having 
purgatory,  and  rescued  me,  they 
e  for  me  the  same  respect  and  ven- 
Do you  think  they  would?" 
'  quoth  the  artist,  as  with  a  touch 
ui  he  made  a  tear  roll  down  the 
cheek  of  the  sufferer,  *'  nobody 
is  sure  of  his  salvation,  and  even 
rhile  he  may  open  the  gates  of 
)then,  yet|  vhea  the  question  is 


about  himself,  is  obliged  to  give  the  kejrs  to 
his  successor.  But  seeing  it's  you,  I  shall 
abridge  the  business  as  much  as  possible, 
and  commence  taking  up  a  coUection  Uh 
morrow  morning." 

"  But,  without  having  recourse  to  others," 
ventured  Fra  Bracalone,  with  a  timid  voice, 
**  might  we  not  arrange  the  matter  among 
ourselves." 

"I  think  that  would  be  very  difficult," 
said  Mattre  Adam,  shaking  his  head.  "  A 
man  can  not  be  gotten  out  of  purgatory  with- 
out alms  and  masses." 

'*  As  to  the  masses,  I  shall  attend  to  them 
myself,"  said  the  sacristan,  joyfully  seeing 
that  the  matter  was  becoming  clearer;  "I 
shall  ring  them,  and  the  prior  will  say  them 
from  habit,  without  inquiring  for  whom  they 


are. 


ff 


"  Then  there  are  the  alms,  part  of  which 
belong  to  me,"  continued  Mattre  Adam, 
*'  and  one  of  the  rules  of  your  order,  forbids 
you  to  buy  or  sell  anything  for  gold  or  silver. 
You  see  the  matter  is  difficult  to  settle." 

^'  How  so?"  said  the  sacristan,  putting  as 
much  vivacity  in  his  reply,  as  his  antagonist 
did  in  the  attack.  "  We  cannot  traffic  for 
silver  and  gold,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  give  in 
exchange  things  much  more  precious." 

*'  Well,  let's  see — what  are  those  things  ?" 
said  Maftre  Adam,  interrupting  his  labor  for 
the  first  time. 

You  have  a  pretty  daughter  ?" 
My  Gebomina  I     I  know  it :  she  is  an 
angel." 

She  is  old  enough  to  be  married  ?" 
She  will  be  sixteen  next  Saint  Mary's 
day." 

**  We  shall  say  her  nuptial  mass  gratis." 
''  That  is  something ;  but  not  enough." 
'<  You  have  a  son  who  is  a  soldier  ?" 
That  is,  a  corporal." 
No  matter ;  the  question  is  not  of  grade, 
but  of  profession  ;  in  his  trade,  the  soul  is  in 
great  danger,  seeing  he  is  oflener  at  the  wine 
shop  than  at  mass." 

<*  Alas  !  you  speak  truth,  and  it  is  one  of 
my  troubles." 

**  We  will  give  him  indulgences  that  will 
keep  him  in  a  perpetual  slate  of  grace." 
«  That's  tempting.     What  more  ?" 
'<  You  are  no  longer  young,  Mi^itre  JjidusLi 
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*<  I  am  nearly  fifty  •five." 

'*  That  is  an  age  at  which  we  cannot  count 
on  living  long. 

**  The  days  of  man  are  fixed  beforehand 
by  bis  Maker.'' 

«  True ;  you  may  die  at  any  moment." 

"  WeU." 

"  I  will  bury  you  in  a  blessed  coat ;  I  will 
light  six  tapers  around  your  bier,  and  I  will 
watch  by  you  myself,  which  I  don't  do  for 
anybody." 

"  This  last  ofier  decides  me,"  said  Mattre 
Adam,  pretending  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
resist  the  advantageous  propositions  made  to 
him  ;  ''  but  as,  instead  of  going  after  provis- 
ions, as  my  wife  desired  me,  I  have  amused 
myself  here  by  painting  this  picture  on  the 
wall,  and  as  it  is  too  late  now  to  repair  my 
fault,  you  must  throw  in  half  of  your  ass's 
load." 

''  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world !" 
cried  the  sacristan,  enchanted  to  get  out  of 
purgatory  so  cheaply,  and  you  shall  choose 
the  finest  and  best  I  have." 

'*  Is  it  a  bargain  ?"  said  Mattre  Adam,  of- 
fering his  hand  to  Fra  Bracalone. 

"  Take  the  whole  load !"  cried  the  friar, 
in  his  enthusiasm. 

"  Well,"  said  Maftre  Adam,  effacing  with 
a  sigh  the  fresco,  now  three  quarters  done, 
"  one  more  ckeffTcBUore  lost  I  but  my  daugh- 
ter will  have  some  supper." 

(To  he  Continued.) 


EPIGRAM. 

Thoof  h  &r  from  tba  leut,  of  a  raeo  I'm  the  last ; 
WhoM  wnrice  to  men  is  incMMnt— 
Wboic  laboun  impartial  preMnt  a  repast 
To  the  Noble,  the  Prince  and  the  Peasant. 

That  ni7  fate  is  onmerited  all  must  concede, 
As  I  most  indif  oantly  feel ; 
For  when  we  are  called  apon  dntjr  to  speed, 
I  alwaye  am  ioremoet  in  seal. 

In  the  front  of  a  battle  I  never  appear; 
But  when  there's  occasion  for  warrinff, 
I  cheer  op  my  comrades  who  la|r  in  the  rear, 
And  loodest  am  heaid  ia 


TO  JOHNNY  BULL. 

Tlie  following  ptayful  lines  were  wriuea  with  so  vitw 
to  publication,  bat  tbej  were  handed  to  us  by  ■  hdj  nbo 
desires  to  see  them  in  print,  and  who  regards  them  wiih 
a  mournful  interest  inspired  by  the  recent  dsslii  of  tki 
author.— [£4.  ifees. 

Ye  men  of  merry  England 

Wbo  for  negroes  weep  and  moan, 
Who  see  all  others  faults  so  clear, 

Yet  blink  at  all  roar  own ; 
You  hy|>ocrites,  cast  out  the  beam 

Ere  you  begin  to  try 
To  wipe  away  the  mote  that  dime 

Your  Yankee  neighbor's  eye. 

Nay,  Johnny  Bull,  no  longer  roll 

Your  eyeballs  up  to  heaTcn, 
Nor  elevate  your  hands  begrim*d 

With  Pharisaic  leaven, 
Till  you  have  given  to  the  poor 

A  portion  of  your  pel( 
And  stopt  the  veiee  that  cries,  *'Fer  Shua, 

•*  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Who  roost  encouraged  slavery 

Upon  this  western  shore, 
And  from  the  sands  of  Africa 

Tbe  helpless  negro  tore  f 
The  father  that  begat  thee,  John, 

He  did  the  deed  oommic. 
And  thou  wast  nourished  on  the  spoilfi 

Thou  canting  hypocrite. 

You  say  our  land  is  frowned  apon 

For  sins  most  huge  and  dark. 
But  see  the  crowds  that  quit  yon,  John, 

In  9^try  Yankee  barfc~ 
Your  toilinc,  starving  flesh  and  Uoodt 

By  tens  of  thousands  come. 
And,  that  they  may  get  negro  Aura^ 

Quit  kindred,  friends  and  home. 

In  Africa  the  negro  man 

May  roam  as  five  as  air. 
But  native  here,  though  mnch  eoniemed, 

You  cannot  coas  bim  there.  , 

While  free  and  merry  England 

Holds  millions  in  her  sway — 
Who,  conld  they  quit  their  fathen*  gfates, 

Would  land  and  bleea  the  day. 

The  papers  say  that  you  have  asiked 

If  istrsas  and  Mister  Stowe 
To  come  and  see  you,  and  that  the 

Has  said  that  they  will  go  : — 
They'll  go  and  show  their  baadooow  knota, 

And  if  you  like  their  features, 
Pray  send  your  invitation  next 

To  them  and  all  the  Beechers. 


WeMl  all  confess,  then,  Johnny  dear, 

You  are  more  kindly  grown 
To  shift  this  burden  fnm  onr  baeka 

And  lay  it  on  your  own ; 
But  ere  it  has  been  long  there. 

Trust  ine  you*ll  all  agree 
That  yoo  resemble  Sinbad ;  they 

The  Old  Maa  of  the  Sea. 
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SIcetflies  of  the  Flasb  Times  of  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi. 


HON.  8.  8.  PRENTISS. 


The  character  of  the  bar,  in  the  older  por- 
tioos  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  was  very 


contempt  was  mixed  with  hatred ;  then  no 
words  can  convey  any  sense  of  the  intensity 
of  his  scorn,  the  depth  of  his  loathing.  When 
he  thus  outlawed  a  man  from  his  courtesy 
and  respect,  language  could  scarce  supply 
words  to  express  his  disgust  and  detestation. 
Fear  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  bis  na* 


diferent  from  that  of  the  bar  in  the  new  dis-  ture.     He  never  hesitated  to  meet,  nor  did 


tricts.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the 
counties  on  and  near  the  Mississippi  river. 
In  its  front  ranks  stood  Prentiss,  Holt,  Boyd, 
Quitman,  Wilkinson,  Winchester,  Foote, 
Henderson,  and  others. 

It  was  at  the  period  first  mentioned  by  me, 
in  1837,  that  Sargeant  S.  Prentiss  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  forensic  fame.  He  had  not,  at 
that  time,  mingled  largely  in  federal  politics. 
He  had  made  but  few  enemies ;  and  had  not 
"staled  his  presence,"  but  w^as  in  all  the 
freshness  of  his  unmatched  faculties.  At 
this  dav  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  appre- 
ciate the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  this  gifted 
man,  the  admiration  which  was  felt  for  him, 
and  the  afiection  which  followed  him.  He 
Tas  to  Mississippi,  in  her  youth,  what  Jenny 
Lind  is  to  the  musical  world,  or  what  Charles 
Fox,  whom  he  resembled  in  many  things, 
vas  to  the  whig  party  of  England  in  his 
day.  Why  he  was  so,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see.  He  was  a  type  of  his  times,  a  rep- 
ffsentative  of  the  quaHties  of  the  people,  or 
rather  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  wilder 
md  more  impetuous  part  of  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  young  men — ^as  in  all  new  coun- 
tries—was great,  and  the  proportion  of  wild 
rouDgmen  was,  unfortunately,  still  greater. 

He  had  all  those  qualities  which  make  us 
charitable  to  the  character  of  Prince  Hal,  as 
^  is  painted  by  Shakspeare,  even  when 
^r  approval  is  not  fully  bestowed.  Gener- 
<^^  as  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  brave  and 
chivalrous  as  a  knight  templar,  of  a  spirit 
ftat  scorned  every  thing  mean,  underhanded 
^  serrile,  he  was  prodigal  to  improvidence, 
'astant  in  resentment,  and  bitter  in  his  ani- 
Biosities,  yet  magnsinimous  to  forgive  when 
'Jpparation  had  been  made,  or  misconstruc- 
tioa  explained  away.  There  was  no  Itttle- 
Jc«  about  him.  Even  towards  an  avowed 
'l^^my  he  was  open  and  manly,  and  bore 
"mself  with  a  sort  of  antique  courtesy  and 
'^i?htly  hostility,  in  which  self-respect  min- 
:^ed  with  respect  for  his  foe,  except  when 
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he  wait  for,  '*  responsibility,"  but  he  went 
in  quest  of  it.  To  denounce  meanness 
or  villainy,  in  any  and  all  forms,  when  it 
came  in  his  way,  was,  with  him,  a  matter  of 
duty,  from  which  he  never  shrunk ;  and  so 
to  denounce  it  as  to  bring  himself  in  direct 
collision  with  the  perpetrator  or  perpetra- 
tors— ^for  he  took  them  in  crowds  as  well  as 
stngly^^was  a  task  for  whieh  he  was  iftstant 
in  season  or  out  of  season. 

Even  in  the  vices  of  Prentiss,  there  were 
magnificence  and  brilliancy  imposing  in  a 
high  degree.  When  he  treated,  it  was  a 
mass  entertainment.  On  one  occanoa  he 
chartered  the  theatre  for  the  special  gratifi- 
cation  of  his  friends, — the  public  generally^ 
He  bet  thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  a&d 
witnessed  the  success  or  failure  of  tbe  wager 
with  the  nonchalance  of  a  Mexiean  monte- 
player,  or,  as  was  most  usual,  with  the  tight 
humor  of  a  Spanish  muleteer.  He  brolce  a 
faro-bank  by  the  nerve  with  which  be  lai4 
his  large  bets,  and  by  exciting  the  passion  «f 
the  veteran  dealer,  or  awed  him  ieto  honesty 
by  the  glance  of  his  strong  and  steady  eye. 

Attachment  to  his  friends  was  a  passion. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  loyalty  to  the  honorable 
and  chivalric,  which  formed  the  sub-scnl  of 
his  strange  and  wayward  nature.  He  sever 
deserted  a  friend.  His  confideace  knew  ao 
bounds.  It  scorned  all  restraints  and  consid* 
erations  of  prudence  or  policy.  He  made 
his  friends'  quarrels  his  owa,  and  was  as 
guardful  of  their  reputations  as  of  his  own. 
He  would  put  his  Aame  on  the  badk  of  their 
paper,  without  looking  at  the  face  of  it,  and 
give  his  carte  blanche^  if  needed^  by  the  quire. 
He  was  above  tl&e  littleness  of  jealousy  or 
rivalry ;  and  bis  love  of  truth,  his  fidelity 
and  frankness,  were  formed  on  the  antique 
models  of  the  ctievaliers.  But  in  social  qual- 
ities he  knew  no  rival.  These  made  him  the 
delight  of  every  circle ;  they  were  adapted 
to  all,  and  were  exercised  on  all.  The  same 
histrioAic  and  dramatic  talent  that  gave  to 
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his  oratory  so  irressitible  a  charm,  and  adapt- 1  and  clear,  were  fitted  for  the  expression  of 
ed  him  to  all  grades  and  sorts  of  people,  fitted  |  every  passion  and  flitting  shade  of  feeling 


him,  in  conversation,  to  delight  all  men.  He 
never  staled  and  never  flagged.  £ven  if  the 
fund  of  acquired  capital  could  have  run  out, 
his  originality  was  such,  that  his  supply  from 
the  perennial  fountain  within  was  inexhausti- 
ble. 

His  humour  was  as  various  as  profound — 
from  the  most  delicate  wit  to  the  broadest 
farce,  from  irony  to  caricature,  from  classi- 
cal allusion  to  the  verge — and  sometimes 
beyond  the  verge — of  coarse  jest  and  Fall- 
staff  extravagance ;  and  no  one  knew  in 
which  department  he  most  excelled.  His 
animal  spirits  flowed  over  like  an  Artesian 
well,  ever  gushing  out  in  a  deep,  bright,  and 
sparkling  current. 

He  never  seemed'  to  despond  or  droop  for 
a  moment :  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life 
were  mere  bagatelles  to  him.  Sent  to  jail 
for  fighting  in  the  court-bouse,  he  made  the 
walls  of  the  prison  resound  with  unaccus- 
tomed shouts  of  merriment  and  revelry. 
Starting  to  fight  a  duel,  he  laid  down  bis 
hand  at  poker,  to  resume  it  with  a  smile 
when  he  returned,  and  went  on.  the  field 
laughing  with  his  friends,  as  to  a  pic-nic. 
Yet  no  one  knew  better  the  proprieties  of 
life  than  himself — when  to  put  ofl^  levity, 
and  treat  grave  subjects  and  persons  with 
proper  respect ;  and  no  one  could  assume 
and  preserve  more  gracefully  a  dignified  and 
sober  demeanor. 

His  early  reading  and  education  had  been^ 
extensive  and  deep.  Probably  no  man  of 
his  age,  in  the  State,  was  so  well  read  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  classics,  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and — ^what  may  seem 
stranger— in  the  sacred  scriptures.  His 
speeches  drew  some  of  their  grandest  ima- 
ges, strongest  expressions,  and  aptest  illus- 
trations from  the  inspired  writings. 

The  personnel  of  this  remarkable  man  was 
well  calculated  to  rivet  the  interest  his  char- 
acter inspired.  Though  he  was  low  of  sta- 
ture, and  deformed  in  one  leg,  his  frame 
was  uncommonly  athletic  and  muscular ;  his 
arm&and  chest  were  well  formed,  the  latter 
deep  and  broad ;  his  head  large  and  a  model 
of  classical  proportions  and  noble  contour. 
A  handsome  face,  compact  brow,  massive 
and  expanded,  and  eyes  of  dark  hazel,  full 


and  sentiment.  His  complexion  partook  of 
the  bilious  rather  than  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. The  skin  was  smooth  and  bloodless 
— ^no  excitement  or  stimulus  heightened  its 
color ;  nor  did  the  writer  ever  see  any  evi- 
dence in  his  face  of  irregularity  of  habit  In 
repose,  his  countenance  was  serious  and 
rather  melancholy—- certainly  somewhat  soft 
and  quiet  in  expression,  but  evidencing 
strength  and  power,  and  the  masculine  rather 
than  the  light  and  flexible  qualities  which 
characterized  him  in  his  convivial  moments. 
There  was  nothing  affected  or  theatrical  in 
his  manner,  though  some  parts  of  his  printed 
speeches  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  He 
was  frank  and  artless  as  a  child ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  winning  than  his  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  the  bar,  with  whom 
he  was  always  a  favorite,  and  without  a  rival 
in  their  affection. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

He  was  more  widely  known  as  a  politician 
than  a  lawyer,  as  an  advocate  than  a  jurist 
This  was  because  politics  form  a  wider  and 
more  conspicuous  theatre  than  the  bar,  and 
because  the  mass  of  men  are  better  judges 
of  oratory  than  of  law.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  versatility  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, is  most  true ;  that  he  was  a  pop- 
ular orator  of  the  first  class  is  also^tnie;  and 
that  all  of  his  faculties  did  not  often,  if  ever, 
find  employment  in  his  profession,  may  be 
true  likewise.  So  far  he  appeared  to  better 
advantage  in  a  deliberatiive  assembly,  or  be- 
fore the  people,  because  there  he  had  a  wider 
range  and  subjects  of  a  more  general  inter- 
est, and  was  not  fettered  by  rules  andpre^ 
cedents ;  his  genius  expanded  over  a  larger 
area  and  exercised  his  powers  in  greater 
variety  and  number.  Moreover,  a  stump 
speech  is  rarely  made  chiefly  for  convic- 
tion and  persuasion,  but  to  gratify  and  d 
light  the  auditors,  and  to  raise  the  characte 
of  the  speaker.  Imagery,  anecdote,  oma 
ment,  eloquence  and  elocution,  are  in  bette 
taste  than  in  a  speech  at  the  bar,  where  th 
chief  and  only  legitimate  aim  is  to  convin 
and  instruct. 

It  will  always  be  a  mooted  point  amofi 
Prentiss's  admirers,  as  to  where  his  strenz^ 
chiefly  lay.     My  own  opinion  is  that  it  v 
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jurist thtt  he  mostly  excelled;  that  it 
ifted  in  knowing  and  being  Me  to  ahov) 
^ker9  tHud  was  the  law.  I  state  the  opin- 
irith  some  diffidence,  and,  did  it  rest  on 
Twn  judgment  alone,  should  not  hazard 

all.  But  the  eminent  chief-justice  of 
iiigh  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  Mis- 
}pi  thought  that  Prentiss  appeared  to  most 
Attge  before  that  court ;  and  a  distin- 
lied  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
I,  who  had  heard  him  before  the  chan- 
ir  of  Mississippi,  expressed  to  me  the 
ion  that  his  talents  shone  most  conspicu- 
f  in  that  forum.  These  were  men  who 
d  be  led  from  a  fair  judgment  of  a  legal 
iiwnt  by  mere  oratory,  about  as  readily 
U  Kayfeir  could  be  turned  from  a  true 
OMm  upon  a  mathematical  treatise,  by 
ong  burnished  over  with  extracts  from 
tfwWuIy  harangues.  Had  brilliant  de- 
*tion  been  his  only  or  chief  faculty, 
8  were  plenty  of  his  competitors  at  the 

^^,  by  their  learning  and  powers  of 
iwnt,  would  have  knocked  the  spangles 
■B,  tud  sent  his  cases  whirling  out  of 
^  to  the  astonishment  of  hapless  clients 
W  trusted  to  such  fragile  help  in  time 

Hjbe  asked  how  is  this  possible  ?  How 
consistent  with  the  jealous  demands 
t  the  law  makes  of  the  ceaseless  and 
'«ring  attention  of  her  followers  as  the 
'•on  of  her  favors  ?  The  question  needs 
*wer.  It  is  to  be  found  somewhere  else 
A  the  unaided  resources  of  even  such 
^t  as  that  of  Sergeant  Prentiss.  In 
fcnn  or  other  Prentiss  always  was  a 
*t.  Probably  the  most  largely  devel- 
of  all  his  faculties  was  his  men^ory. 
ithered  information  with  marvellous 
J-  The  sun-stroke  that  makes  its  im- 
*  upon  the  medicated  plate  is  not  more 
It  transcribing,  or  more  faithful  in  fixing 
^j  than  was  his  perception  in  taking 
•ftcc  of  facts  and  principles,  or  his 
to  retain  them.  Once  fixed,  the  im- 
■owas  there  forever.  It  is  true,  as 
Hrt  observed,  that  genius  must  have 
ill  to  work  on.  No  man,  how  magni- 
^  soever  endowed,  can  possibly  be  a 
uch  less  a  great  lawyer,  who  does  not 
and  the  facts  and  law  of  his  case, 
le  men  may  understand  them  much  I 


more  readily  than  others.  There  are  labor- 
saving  minds,  as  well  as  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, and  that  of  Mr.  Prentiss  was  one  of 
them.  In  youth  he  had  devoted  himself 
with  intense  application  to  legal  studies,  and 
had  mastered,  as  few  men  have  done,  the 
elements  of  the  law  and  much  of  its  text- 
book learning.  So  acute  and  retentive  an 
observer  must,  too— especially  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  of  his  first  years  of  prac- 
tice— "have  absorbed"  no  little  law  as  it 
floated  through  the  court-house,  or  was  dis- 
tilled from  the  bench  and  bar. 

But  more  especially,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Prentiss,  until  the  fruition  of  his 
fame,  was  a  laborious  man,  even  in  the  tape- 
string  sense.  While  the  world  was  spread- 
ing wild  tales  of  his  youth,  his  deviations, 
though  conspicuous  enough  while  they  lasted, 
were  only  occasional,  and  at  long  intervals, 
the  intervening  time  being  occupied  in  ab- 
stemious application  to  his  studies.  Doubt- 
less, too,  the  supposed  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  success  were  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
vulgar  having  a  great  proncness  to  magnify 
the  frailties  of  great  men,  and  to  lionize 
genius  by  making  it  independent,  for  its 
splendid  achievements,  of  all  external  aids. 

With  these  allowances,  however,  truth  re- 
quires the  admission  that  Mr.  Prentiss  did, 
when  at  the  seat  of  government,  occupy  the 
hours,  usually  allotted  by  the  diligent  prac- 
titioner to  books  or  clients,  in  amusements 
not  well  suited  to  prepare  him  for  those  great 
efforts  which  have  indissolubly  associated  his 
name  with  the  judicial  history  of  his  State. 

As  an  advocate,  Mr.  Prentiss  attained  a 
wider  celebrity  than  as  a  jurist.  Indeed,  he 
was  more  formidable  in  this  than  in  any 
other  department  of  his  profession.  Before 
the  Supreme,  or  Chancery,  or  Circuit  Court, 
upon  the  law  of  the  case,  inferior  abilities 
might  set  off,  against  greater  native  powers, 
superior  application  and  research ;  or  the 
precedents  might  overpower  him;  or  the 
learning  and  judgment  of  the  bench  might 
come  in  aid  of  the  right,  even  when  more 
feebly  defended  than  assailed.  But  what 
protection  had  mediocrity,  or  even  second- 
rate  talent,  against  the  influences  of  excite- 
ment and  fascination,  let  loose  upon  a  mer- 
curial jury,  at  least  as  easily  impressed 
through  their  passions  as  their  reason }    The 
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boldness  of  his  attacks,  his  iron  nerve,  his 
adroitness,  his  power  of  debate,  the  over- 
powering fire— -broadside  after  broadside — 
which  he  poured  into  the  assailable  points  of 
his  adversary,  his  facility  and  plainness  of 
illustration,  and  bis  talent  of  adapting  him- 
self to  every  mind  and  character  he  ad- 
dressed, rendered  him,  on  all  debatable 
issues,  next  to  irresistible.  To  give  him  the 
conclusion  was  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to 
give  him  the  verdict. 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses  he  was 
thought  particularly  to  excel.  He  wasted 
no  time  by  irrelevant  questions.  He  seemed 
to  weigh  every  question  before  he  put  it, 
and  see  clearly  its  bearing  upon  every  part 
of  the  case.  The  facts  were  brought  out  in 
natural  and  simple  order.  He  examined  as 
few  witnesses,  and  elicited  as  few  facts  as 
he  could  safely  get  along  with.  In  this  way 
he  avoided  the  danger  of  discrepancy,  and 
kept  hi3  mind  undiverted  from  the  controll- 
ing points  in  the  case.  The  jury  were  left 
unwearied  and  unconfused,  and  saw,  before 
the  argument,  the  bearing  of  the  testimony. 

He  avoided,  too,  the  miserable  error  into 
which  so  many  lawyers  fall,  of  making  every 
possible  point  in  a  case,  and  pressing  all  with 
equal  force  and  confidence,  thereby  prejudi- 
cing the  mind  of  the  court,  and  making  the 
jury  believe  that  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  but 
running  a  jocky  race. 

In  arguing  a  cause  of  much  public  inter- 
est, he  got  all  the  benefit  of  the  sympathy 
and  feeling  of  the  by-standers.  He  would 
sometimes  turn  towards  them  in  an  impas- 
sioned appeal,  as  if  looking  for  a  larger  au- 
dience than  court  and  jury  ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  outsiders,  especially  in  criminal 
cases,  was  thrown  with  great  effect  into  the 
jury-box. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  never  thrown  off  his 
guard,  or  seemingly  taken  by  surprise.  He 
kept  his  temper  ;  or,  if  he  got  furious,  there 
was  ''method  in  his  madness.'' 

He  had  a  faculty  in  speaking  I  never  knew 
possessed  by  any  other  person.  He  seemed 
to  speak  without  any  effort  of  the  will.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  governing  or  guiding  power 
to  the  particular  faculty  called  into  exercise. 
It  worked  on,  and  its  treasures  flowed  spon- 
taneously. There  was  no  air  of  thought — 
no  elevation,  frowning  or  knitting  of  the 


brows — ^no  fixing  up  of  the  couuteaance— 
no  pauses  to  collect  or  arrange  his  thoughts. 
All  seemed  natural  and  unpremeditated.  No 
one  ever  felt  uneasy  lest  he  might  fall;  in 
his  most  brilliant  flights  "the  empyrean 
heights"  into  which  he  soared  seemed  to  be 
his  natural  element — as  the  upper  «r  the 
eagle's. 

Among  the   most  powerful  of  his  jury 
efforts,  were  his  speeches  against  Bird,  for 
the  murder  of  Cameron ;  and  against  Phelps, 
the  notorious  highway  robber  and  murderer. 
Both  were  convicted.     The  former  owed  hi? 
conviction,  as  General  Foote,  who  defended 
him  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  thought,  to 
the  transcendent  eloquence  of  Prentiss.  He 
was  justly  convicted,  however,  as  his  confes- 
sion, afterwards  made,  proved.    Phelps  vas 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  desperate  of  ruf- 
fians.    He  fronted  his  prosecutor  and  the 
court,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with 
scornful  and  malignant    defiance.    When 
Prentiss  rose  to  speak,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  criminal  scowled  upon  him  a 
look  of  hate  and  insolence.     But  when  the 
orator,  kindling  with  his  subject  turned  upon 
him,  and  poured  down  a  stream  of  burning 
invective,  like  lava,  upon  his  head ;  when 
he  depicted  the  villainy  and  barbarity  of  his 
bloody  atrocities ;  when  he  pictured,  in  dark 
and  dismal  colors,  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  and  the  awful  judgment,  to  be  pro- 
nounced at  another  bar,  upon  his  crimes, 
when  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  inno- 
cent victims ;  when  he  fixed  his  gaze  of  con- 
centrated power  upon  him,  the  strong  man  ^ 
face  relaxed;  his  eyes  faltered  and  fell;  until, 
at  length,  unable  to  bear  up  longer,  self-con- 
victed, he  hid  his  head  beneath  the  bar,  anii 
exhibited  a  picture  of  ruffian-audacity  cowed 
beneath  the  spell  of  true  courage  and  thumj 
phant  genius.    Though  convicted,  he  nt^ 
not  hung.     He  broke  jail,  and  resisted  re 
capture  so  desperately,  that,  although  he  wa: 
encumbered  with  his  fetters,  his  pursuer 
had  to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  or  permit  hi 
escape. 

In  his  defence  of  criminals,  in  that  largi 
class  of  cases  in  which  something  of  elev 
tion  or  bravery  in  some  sort,  redeemed  lb 
lawlessness  of  the  act,  where  murder 
committed  under  a  sense  of  outrage,  or  u 
sudden  resentment,  and  in  fair  combat,  ^ 
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»  spirit  upheld  the  public  sentiment, 

it  did  not  justify  that  sort  of  "  wild 

could  not  l>e  brought  to  punish  it 

>U2iy.    His  appeals  fell  like  fiame 


n  made  of  firr,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
whom  rcTenge  was  virtue.' 
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re  never  heard  of  but  one  client  of 
)  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  homi- 
uid  he  was  convicted  of  one  of  its 
degrees.  So  successful  was  he,  that 
q)re88ion — "  Prentiss  couldn't  clear 
-was  a  hyperbole  that  expressed  the 
itioDof  a  criminal's  fortunes. 
P.  was  employed  only  in  important 
and  generally  as  associate  counsel, 
as  thereby  relieved  of  much  of  the 
ifiary  preparation  which  occupies  so 
rf  the  time  of  the  attorney  in  getting 
ripe  for  trial.  In  the  Supreme  and 
My  Courts  he  had  of  course,  only  to 
#  the  record  and  prepare  his  argu- 
Oq  the  circuit  his  labors  were  much 
rduous.  The  important  criminal  and 
OSes  which  he  argued,  necessarily  re- 
MiQsultations  with  clients,  the  prepara- 
pieadings  and  proofs,  either  under  his 
uoQ,  or  by  his  advice  and  direction ; 
t,  from  the  number  and  difficulty  of 
is,  must  have  consumed  time  and  re- 
ipplication  and  industry, 
le  time  of  which  I  speak,  his  long 
nd  continued  excitement  did  not  en- 
1*18  energies.  Indeed,  he  has  been 
io  assert,  that  he  felt  brighter,  and  in 
reparation  for  forensic  debate,  after 
op  all  night  in  company  with  his 
than  at  any  other  time.  He  rc- 
ess  sleep,  probably,  than  any  man  in 
te,  seldom  devoting  to  that  purpose 
an  three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty- 
Ifter  his  friends  had  retired  at  a  late 
the  night,  or  rather  at  an  early  hour 
morning,  he  has  been  known  to  get 
b  and  papers  and  prepare  for  the 
I  of  the  day. 

icuhy  o[  concentration  drew  his  en- 
tt  through  a  lens,  upon  the  subject 
im.  No  matter  what  he  was  engaged 
itellect  was  in  ceaseless  play  and  rao- 
Jike  comprehensive  and  systematic 
Tangement  of  his  thoughts,  he  re- 


produced without  difficulty  what  he  had  once 
conceived. 

Probably  something  would  have  still  been 
wanting  to  explain  his  celerity  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  causes,  had  not  partial  nature 
giHed  him  with  the  lawyer's  highest  talent, 
the  acumen  which,  like>an  instinct,  enabled 
him  to  see  the  points  which  the  record  pre- 
sented. His  genius  for  generalizing  saved 
him,  in  a  moment,  the  labor  of  a  long  and 
tedious  reflection  upon,  and  collation  of,  the 
several  parts  of  a  narrative.  He  read  with 
great  rapidity ;  glancing  his  eyes  through  a 
page  he  caught  the  substance  of  its  contents 
at  a  view.  His  analysis,  too,  was  wonderful. 
The  chemist  does  not  reduce  the  contents  of 
his  alembic  to  their  elements  more  rapidly  or 
surely  than  he  resolved  the  most  complica- 
ted facts  into  primary  principles. 

His  statements — ^like  those  of  all  great 
lawyers — were  clear,  perspicuous  and  com- 
pact ;  the  language  simple  and  sententious. 
Considered  in  the  most  technical  sense,  as 
forensic  arguments  merely,  no  one  will  deny 
that  his  speeches  were  admirable  and  able 
efforts.  If  the  professional  reader  will  turn 
to  the  meagre  reports  of  his  arguments  in 
the  cases  of  Ross  v.  Vertner^  5  How.  305  / 
Vick  et  al.  v.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
VicksbiMrg,  1  How.  881 ;  and  The  Planters* 
Bank  v.  Snodgrass  et  al,  he  will,  I  think,  con- 
cur in  this  opinion. 

Anecdotes  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
even  in  the  Supreme  Court  he  argued  some 
cases  of  great  importance,  without  knowing 
an3rthing  about  them  till  the  argument  waa 
commenced.  One  of  these  savors  of  the 
ludicrous.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  retained,  as 
associate  counsel,  with  Mr.  (now  Gen.) 
M— ,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  promising, 
as  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  law* 
yers  in  the  State.  During  the  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  which  the  case  was  to 
come  on,  Mr.  M —  called  Mr.  P.'s  attention 
to  the  case,  and  proposed  examining  the  re* 
cord  together ;  but  for  some  reason  this  was 
deferred  for. some  time.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
to  examine  into  the  case  the  night  before  the 
day  set  for  the  hearing.  At  the  appointed 
time,  Prentiss  could  not  be  found.  Mr. 
M —  was  in  great  perplexity.  The  case  was 
of  great  importance ;  there  were  able  oppo* 
sing  counsel,  and  his  client  and  himself  had 
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truited  greatly  to  Mr.  P.'h  assistance.    Fren- 
tiss  appeared  in  the  court-room  when  the 
case  was    called  up.      The  junior  counsel 
opened  the  case,  reading  slowly  from  the 
record  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  a  clear 
perception    of   its   merits ;    and   made    the 
points,  and  read  the  authorities  he  had  col- 
lected.   The  counsel  on  the  other  side  re- 
plied.    Mr.  P.  rose  to  rejoin.     The  junior 
could  scarcely   conceal  his  apprehensions. 
But  there  was  no  cloud  on  the  brow  of  the 
speaker ;  the  consciousness  of  his  power  and 
of  approaching  victory  sat  on  his  face.     He 
commenced,  as  he   always  did,   by  stating 
clearly  the  case,  and  the  questions  raised  by 
the  facts.     He  proceeded  to  establish  the 
propositions  he  contended  for,  by  their  rea- 
son, by  authorities,  and  by  collateral  analo- 
gies, and  to  illustrate  them  from  his  copious 
resources  of  comparison.     He  took  up,  one 
by  one,  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and 
showed  their  fallacy  ;  he  examined  the  a 
tborities  relied  upon,  in  the  order  in  whi( 
Ihcy  were  introduced,  and  showed  their  i: 
applicability,  and  the  distinction  between  t] 
facts  of  the  cases  reported  and  those  in  tl 
case  at  bar ;  then  returning  to  the  Buthoriti< 
of  his  colleague,  he  showed  how  clearly, 
application  and  principle,  they  supported  h 
own  argument.     When  he  sat  down,  his  cc 
league  declared  that  Prentiss  had  taught  hi 
more  of  the  case  than  he  had  gathered  fro 
his  own  researches  and  reflection. 

Mr.  Prentiss  had  scarcely  passed  a  decat 
from  his  majority  when  he  was  the  idol 
Mississippi.  While  absent  from  the  stat 
his  name  was  brought  before  the  people  f 
Congress ;  tlie  state  then  voting  by  gener 
ticket,  and  electing  two  members.  He  wi 
elected,  the  sitting  members  declining 
present  themselves  before  the  people^  upc 
the  claim,  that  they  were  elected  at  the  sp' 
cial  election,  ordered  by  Governor  Lynch,  C 
two  years,  and  not  for  the  called  scssi< 
merely.  Mr.  Prentiss,  with  Mr.  Word,  h 
colleague,  went  on  to  Washington  to  clai 
his  seat.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  ll 
house  to  defend  and  assert  his  right,  h 
delivered  then  that  speech  which  took  tl 
house  and  the  country  by  storm ;  an  effo 
vhich,  if  his  fame  rested  upon  it  alone,  fi 
its  manliness  of  tone,  exquisite  satire,  go 
geoui  imagciy,  and  argumentative  powe 


would  have  rendered  his  name  impeiiil 
The  house,  opposed  to  him  as  it  wit  i 
litical  sentiment,  reversed  its  former 
ment,  which  declared  Gholson  and  Clai 
entitled  to  their  seats,  and  divided  eqns 
the  question  of  admitting  Prentiss  sndl 
The  speaker,  however,  gave  the  caitia) 
against  the  latter,  and  the  election  wi 
ferred  back  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Prentiss  addressed  a  circular  I 
voters  of  Mississippi,  in  which  he  anno 
his  intention  to  canvass  the  state.  Th 
plause  which  greeted  him  at  Wasbi) 
and  which  attended  the  speeches  h< 
called  onto  makeat  the  North,  cametht 
ing  back  to  his  adopted  state.  His  frie 
and  their  name  was  legion — thought  I 
that  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  e 
and  when  their  judgments  were  thai 
firmed — when  they  received  the  eo< 
ment  of  such  men  as  Clay,  Webilei 
Calhoun,  they  felt  a  kind  of  personal 
;st  in  him:  he  was  their  Prentiss, 
lad  first  discovered  him — first  bron^ 
:)ut — first  proclaimed  his  greatness, 
excitement  knew  no  bounds.  Politica 
iiderations,  too,  doubtless  had  their  n 
The  canvass  opened — it  was  less  a  Ci 
:han  an  ovation.  He  went  throug 
itate — an  herculean  task — making  tpt 
jvery  day,  except  Sundays,  in  the 
months  of  summer  and  fall.  The  pea) 
ill  classes  and  both  sexes  turned  out  ti 
dim.  He  came,  as  he  declared,  less  o 
^wn  errand  than  theirs,  to  vindicate  a 
:ed  constitution,  to  rebuke  the  insult  1 
ionor  and  sovereignty  of  the  state,! 
lold  the  sacred  right  of  the  people  to 
:heir  own  rulers.  The  theme  was  wor 
:he  orator,  the  orator  of  the  subject 

This  period  may  be  considered  the  ( 
irime  of  the  genius  of  Prentiss.  Hi 
effective  greatness  here  attained  its  i 
lating  point.  He  had  the  whole  state  I 
ludience,  the  honor  of  the  state  for  Id 
ect.  He  came  well  armed  and  well  eqi 
or  the  warfare.  Not  content  with  chi 
ng  his  competitors  to  the  field,  he 
lown  the  gauntlet  to  all  comeis.  Pu 
kmbition,  or  some  other  motive,  const) 
leveral  gentlemen— famous  before,  not 
iflerwards, — to  meet  him.     In  erei 
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g  Qf     such  temerity,  the  opposer  was 

I  to  \>i^^  ^c  ^us^- 

\t  \&€}i^  surrounded  the  rostrum  with 
r  curtsy*  and  added,  l^  their  beauty, 
j^eBt  to  the  scene.  There  was  no  ele- 
tttof  oratory  that  his  genius  did  not  sup- 


There  was  much  about  him  to  remind  you 
of  Byron :  the  cast  of  head — the  classic  fea- 
tures— the  fiery  and  restive  nature — the 
moral  and  personal  daring — the  imaginative 
and  poetical  temperament — the  scorn  and 
deep  passion — the  deformity  of  which  I  have 


od  had  drawn   its   romantic   inspiration. 
jt  imagiDation  was  colored   and  imbued 


f.  It  was  plain  to  sec  whence  his  boy-  spoken — the  satiric  wit — the  craving  for  ex- 
citement, and  the  air  of  melancholy  he  some- 
times wore — his  early  neglect,  and  the  im- 
the  Ught  of  the  shadowy  past,  and  was '  agined  slights  put  upon  him  in  his  unfriended 

id4y  stored  with  the  unreal  but  life-like  i  youth — the  collisions,  mental  and  physical, 

fMlioiis,  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 

mi  Scott  hid  evoked  from  the  ideal  world. 

pB  had  hngered,  spell-bound,  among  the 

peaes  of  medieval  chivalry.     His  spirit  had 

Ivdt,  until  almost  naturalized,  in  the  mys- 

1^  dream-land  they  peopled — among  pala- 

jhi^  and  crusaders,  and  knights-templars ; 

||itti  Monmouth  and  Percy — with  Bois  Gil- 

!■!  and  Ivanhoe,  and  the  bold  McGregor — 

llilfcthe  cavaliers  of  Rupert,  and  the  iron 


of  poetry  with  the  inspiration  of 

el  and  in  the  tones  of  music.  The 
of  hia  speech  was  unbroken — ^nosyl- 
][jtb  onpronounced — ^not  a  ripple  on  the 
[W^  ud  brilliant  tide.  Probably  he  never 
'llplated  for  a  word  in  his  life.  His  diction 
>;|^M  itself,  without  effort,  to  the  thought ; 
rPVcaijaiid  familiar,  now  stately  and  dig- 
i^iW,  now  beautiful  and  various  as  the  hues 
■■ffcnunbow,  again  compact,  even  rugged 
[••ewy  strength,  or  lofty  and  grand  in  elo- 
\9^  telamation. 
-  fib  &ce  and  manner  were  alike  uncom- 


which  he  had  with  others — his  brilliant  and 
sudden  reputation,  and  the  romantic  interest 
which  invested  him,  make  up  a  list  of  cor- 
respondencies, still  further  increased,  alas! 
by  his  untimely  death. 

With  such  abilities  as  we  have  alluded  to, 
and  surrounded  by  such  circumstances,  he 
prosecuted  the  canvass,  making  himself  the 
equal  favorite  of  all  classes.     Old  democrats 
were  seen,  with  tears  running  down  their 
ijirtmiiits  of  Fairfax.     As  Judge  BuUard  j  cheeks,  laughing  hysterically;  and  some,  who, 
of  him,  he  had  the  talent  of  an  ever  since  the  formation  of  parties,  had  voted 
improvisatore,  and  could  speak  the  the  democratic  ticket,  from  coroner  up  to 

governor,  threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted 
for  him.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  by 
a  large  majority,  leading  his  colleague,  who 
ran  on  precisely  the  same  question,  more 
than  a  thousand  votes. 

The  political  career  of  Mr*  Prentiss  after 
this  time  is  matter  of  public  history,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  it. 

After  his  return  from  Congress,  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss continued  to  devote  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  subsequently  to  1841  or  1842,  he 
was  more  engaged  in  closing  up  his  old  bu- 
siness than  in  prosecuting  new.  Some  year 
•  The  turn  of  the  head  was  like  Byron's ;  i  or  two  afterwards,  the  suit  which  involved 
^4ce  and  the  action  were  just  what  the  his  fortune  was  determined  against  him  in 
J*^**de  them.  The  excitement  of  the  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and 
J^^  the  motions  of  the  head  and  body,  he  found  himself  by  this  event,  aggravated 

as  it  was  by  his  immense  liabilities  for  others,, 
deprived  of  the  accumulations  of  years  of 
successful  practice,  and  again  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  the  support  o€ 
himself  and  others  now  placed  under  his- 
protection.  In  the  meantime,  the  profes- 
sion in  Mississippi  had  become  less  remune* 
rative,  and  more  laborious.  Bearing  up  with, 
an  unbroken  spirit  against  adverse  fortune,, 
he  determined  to  try  a  new  theatre,  where- 
his  talents  might  have  larger  scope.  For 
this  purpose,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 


^Wictdation  he  used,  were  all  in  abso- 
*niiony"  with  the  words  you  heard. 

'^^  and  took  cognizance  of  the  general 
^  ^iy;  the  particular  instrumentalities 
U  **  atrike  you ;  they  certainly  did  not 

*"  attention  to  themselves.      How  a 

^ance,  so  redolent  of  crood  humor  as 
'at  H 
^^•*IIC8,  could  so  soon  be  overcast,  and 

7^  inch  intense  bitterness,  seemed  a 

^*L    But  bitterness  and  the  angry  pas- 

I .  ^ere,  probably,  as  strongly  implanted 

^  as  any  other  sentiments  or  qualities. 
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Orleans,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there. 
How  rapidly  he  rose  to  a  position  among  the 
leaders  of  that  eminent  bar,  and  how  near 
he  seemed  to  be  to  its  first  honors,  the  coun- 
try knows.  The  energy  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  the 
peculiar  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
success  with  which  his  efforts  were  crowned, 
are  not  the  least  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  distinguished  gentleman. 

The  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  be  miscon- 
strued in  regard  to  the  rude  sketch  we  have 
given  of  Mr.  Prentiss  in  any  such  manner  as 
to  leave  the  impression  that  we  are  preju- 
diced against,  or  have  underrated  the  char- 
acter of,  that  gentleman.  We  are  conscious 
of  having  written  in  no  unkind  or  unloving 
^irit  of  one  whom,  in  life,  we  honoured,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  us ;  the  dan- 
ger is  elsewhere.  It  is  two  fold :  that  we 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assigned  to  Pren- 
tiss a  higher  order  of  abilities  than  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  we 
have  presented,  for  undistinguishing  admira- 
tion, a  character,  some  of  the  elements  of 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  admired  or  imi- 
tated-*and,  indeed,  which  are  of  most  peri- 
lous example,  especially  to  warm-blooded 
youth.  As  to  the  first  objection,  we  feel 
«ure  that  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  even  did 
we  distrust  our  own  judgment  we  would  be 
confirmed  by  Sharkey,  Boyd,  Wilkinson, 
<}uion,  Quitman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
mendations of  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
**the  immortal  three,"  whose  opinions  as  to 
Prentiss's  talents  would  be  considered  ex- 
travagant if  they  did  not  carry  with  them  the 
imprimatur  of  their  own  great  names.  But 
we  confess  to  the  danger  implied  in  the 
second  suggestion.  With  all  our  admira- 
tion for  Prentiss — much  as  his  memory  is 
•endeared  to  us — however  the  faults  of  his 
character  and  the  irregularities  of  his  life 
imay  be  palliated  by  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces wUoh  pressed  upon  idiosyncrasies  of 
temper  and  mkid  almost  as  peculiar  as  those 
circumstances,-— it  oannot  be  denied,  And  it 
cught  not  to  be  concealed,  thttt  the  influence 
tof  Prentiss  (upon  fhe  men,  especially  upon 
the  young  men  of  his  time  and  association, 
was  hurtful.  True  he  had  some  attributes 
worthy  of  unlimited  admiration,  and  he  did 
some  things  which  the  best  men  might  take 


as  examples  for  imitation.     He  was  a  noble, 
whole-souled,  magnanimous  man:  as  pore  of 
honour,  as  lofty  in  chivalric  bearing  as  the 
heroes  of  rom^pce :  but,  mixed  with  these 
brilliant  qualities,  were  vices  of  mind  and 
habit  which  made  them  more  dangerous  than 
if  they  had  not  existed  at  aU:  for  Tice  is 
more  easily  copied  than  virtue :  and  in  the 
partnership  between  virtue  and  vice,  vice 
subsidizes  virtue  to  its  uses.     Prentiss  lacked 
regular,  self-denying,  systematic  application. 
He  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  not  i 
great  deal  for  his  capital :  if  he  did  more 
than  most  men,  he  did  less  than  the  task  of 
such  a  man  :  if  he  gathered  much,  he  wasted 
and  scattered  more.     He  wanted  the  great 
essential  element  of  a  true,  genuine,  moral 
greatness :  there  was  not— above  his  intel- 
lect and  the  bright  army  of  glittering  facul- 
ties and  strong  powers  of  his  mind — ^abovc 
the  fierce  host  of  passions  in  his  soul — a^ 
sidir^  spirit  of  Duty,    Life  was  no  trust  to 
him :  it  was  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed — ^a  bright 
holiday  season — a  gala  day,  to  be  spent  freely 
and  carelessly — ^a  gift  to  be  decked  out  with 
brilliant  deeds  and  eloquent  words  and  all 
gewgaws  of  fancy — ^and  to  be  laid  down 
bravely  when  the  evening  star  should  suc- 
ceed— ^the  bright  sun  and  the  dews  begin  to  fall 
softly  upon  the  green  earth.     True  he  labour- 
ed more  than  most  men:  but  he  laboured  as 
he  frolicked — ^because  his  mind  could  not  be 
idle,  but  burst  into  work  as  by  the  irrepres- 
sible instinct  which  sought  occupation  as  an 
outlet  to  intellectual  excitement :  but  what 
he  accomplished  was  nothing  to  the  measure 
of  his  powers.     He  studied  mott  than  he 
seemed  to  study,— more,  probably,  than  he 
cared  to  have  it  believed  he  studied.    But  he 
could  accomplish  with  only  slender  effort,  the 
end  for  which  less  gifted  men  must  delve,  and 
toil,  and  slave.     But  the  imitators,  the  many 
youths  of  warm  passions  and  high  hope^. 
ambitious  ef  distinction — yet  solicitous  ol 
pleasure — ^bKnded  by  the  ^aite  of  Prentiss'*^ 
eloquence,  the  corruscations  of  a  wit  and 
fancy  through  which  his  speeches  were  bonw 
as  a  stately  ship  through  the  phosphoresces^ 
waves  of  a  tropical  sea — ^what  example  waj 
it  to  them  to  see  the  renown  of  the  forum 
the  eloquence  of  the  Hustings,  the  triumpbj 
of  the  Senate  associated  with  the  faro-table 
the  midnight  revel,  the  drunken  carouse,  ih^ 
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loose  talk  of  the  board  laden  with  wine  and 
cards?  What  Prentiss  effected  they  failed  in 
compassing.    Like  a  chamois  hunter,  full  of 
life,  and  vigor,  and  courage,  supported  by 
the  spear  of  his  genius — ^potent  as  Ithuriers — 
Preatiss  sprang  up  the  steeps  and  leaped  over 
the  chasms  on  his  way  to  the  mount  where 
the  "proud  temple"  shines  abore  cloud  and 
storm;  but  mediocrity,  in  essaying  to  follow 
him,  but  made  ridiculoas  the  enterprise  which 
ooljsuch  t  man  with  such  aids  could  accom- 
plish.  Aad  even  he,  not  wisely  or  well:  the 
penalty  came  at  last,  as  it  must  ever  come 
ibr  a  Tidiation  of  natural  and  moral  laws. 
He  lived,  in  pain  and  poverty,  drooping  in 
spirit,  ediausted  in  mind  and  body,  to  la- 
ment that  wasting .  of  life,  and  health,  and 
genius,  which,  uawasted,  in  the  heyday  of 
exiifteoce,  and  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  his 
unrivalled  powers,  might  have  opened 'for 
himself  and  for  his  countiy  a  career  of  use- 
Aiiaess  and  just  renown  scarcely  paiaJleled 
hj  the  most  honored  and  lov^c!  of  all  the  land. 
If  to  squander  thus  such  rare  gifts  were  a 
grieTow  fault,  grievously  hath  this  erring 
child  «f  gemus  answered  it.    fiut  puA^Uy 
aialdag  this  concession,  forced  alone  by  the 
tnith,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  can  say,  that, 
with  this  deduction  from  Prentiss's  claims  to 
'svereace  and  honor,  there  yet  remains  so 
niuch  of  force  and  of  brilliancy  in  the  char- 
acter—so much  that  b  homrable,  and  noble, 
^d  geaeroua — so  much  of  a  manhood  wJbose 
'^^  aad  mascnllne  virtves  are  set  off  by 
^  wild  and  lovely  graces  that  attempered 
^d  adorned  its  strength,  that  we  feel  drawn 
toitndtfcss  to  admire  than  to  love. 

In  the  midst  of  his  budding  prospects,  rap- 
idly ripenng  into  fruition,  insidious  disease 
aauiledhim.  It  was  long  hoped  that  Cbe 
dose  and  fibrous  system,  which  had,  seem- 
iflglji  defied  all  tJ^  laws  of  nature,  would 
Pro^e  superior  to  this  malady.  His  uncon- 
pieraHcwill  bore  him  up  long  against  its 
^ks.  Indeed  it  seemed  that  only  dei^ 
^If  could  ffttbdne  that  fiery  and  unextin- 
?»i«hable  energy.  He  made  his  last  great 
fort,  breathing  in  its  feeUe  accents  but  a 
H»e  touching  aad  affecting  pathos,  and  a 
»«  persnasive  eloquence,  in  behalf  of 
^z,  charged  with  the  offence  of  fittuig 
^  «a  expedition  against  Cuba.  So  weak 
^  be,  that  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  it 
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in  a  sitting  posture,  and  was   carried,  after 
its  delivery,  exhausted  from  the  bar. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  in  a  state  of  com* 
plete  prostration,  he  was  taken,  in  a  steam- 
boat, from  New-Orleans  to  Natchez,  under 
the  care  of  some  faithful  friends.  The  opiates 
given  him,  and  the  exhaustion  oi  natiue,  had 
dethro:  ed  his  imperial  teason ;  and  the  great 
advocate  talked  wildly  of  some  trial  in  which 
he  supposed  he  was  engaged.  Whea  he 
reached  Natchez,  he  was  taken  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  relation,  and  from  that  time,  only 
for  a  moment,  did  a  glance  of  recognition 
fall — flighting  up  for  an  instant  his  palKd  fea-' 
tures — upon  his  wile  and  children,  weeping, 
around  his  bed.  On  the  morning  of  ■ 
died  this  remarkable  man,  in  the  42nd  year 
of  his  age.  What  he  was^  we  know.  What 
he  vdgkt  have  been^  after  a  mature  age  and  a 
riper  wisdom,  we  cannot  tell.  But  that  he  waa 
capable  of  commanding  the  loftiest  heights 
of  fame,  and  marking  his  name  and  character 
upon  the  age  he  Hved  in,  we  verily  beKeve- 

But  he  has  gone.  He  died,  and  lies  bu- 
ried near  that  noble  river  which  first,  when 
he  was  a  raw  Yankee  boy,  caught  las  poetio 
eye,  and  stirred,  by  its  aspect  of  gmndeor, 
his  sublime  ifnaginailoa ;  upon  wliooe  shores 
first  fell  his  bumiog  and  impassiooed  words 
as  they  aroused  the  rapturous  applause  of  his 
astonished  au<fitors.  And  long  will  that  ^Or. 
ble  river  flow  out  its  tide  into  the  gulf,  ere 
the  roar  of  its  current  shall  mingle  with  the 
tones  of  such  eloquence  again— eloquence,- 
as  full  and  majestic,  as  resistless  and  sub* 
lime,  and  as  wild  in  its  eweep  as  Us  avm  ' 
sea-like  flood. 


•-"the  mifA^sC  riyer 


lUIls  mingliDg  with  his  fame  finwer.** 

The  tidings  of  hisxleath  came  like  wailing 
over  the  state,  and  we  all  heard  them,  as 
the  toll  of  the  1^11  for  a  brother's  funeraL 
The  chivalrous  felt,  when  tliey  heard  that 
"young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold,"  that 
the  world  had  somehow  grown  common- 
place ;  and  the  nften  of  wit  and  genius,  or 
those  wlw  could  afypreciate  such  qualities  in 
otSiers,  looking  over  the  surviving  bar,  ez« 
claimed  with  a  sigh— 


**  The  blase  of  wit,  the  flaA  of 
The  beam  of  social  eloqamce, 
SiMk  with  ms  no.*' 


iirfelfif^^iice. 
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O  Idftt  Coantesi  Ua,  put  on  thy  broidered  Test, 
Smooth  thy  long  ringlets*  paly  gold ;  obey  thy  sire's  be- 
hest, 
Come  down  with^gvMwa*  eoortesy,  welcome  his  noble 
guest." 


So  called  Ae  aneisBt  mnoe  to  her,  but  callM  she  in  vain, 
The  lady  Ida  neither  tarnedrnor  answered  again, 
A  cold  and  rigid  gravity,  her  features  pale  retain. 


*'0  mistress  mine,  and  ange^ehild/*  did  the  eld  nurse  re- 
sume, 
^  If  that  thy  stately  father  see  thy  mien's  unaltered  gloom,. 
It  will  but  hasten  fatally  thee'totfay  bridhl-dbom. 

No  respite  will  he  grant  us  then,  bur  ere  to-aiont>w*s  suiti 
Thy  fate  and  that  of  Emeric,  will*  blended  be  in  one. 
Aad  might  of  misery  will  kill,  when  life  is  ecaice  begun^ 


i» 


TboB  tomed  the  lady  Ida,  her  very  lips  grew  white. 
And  on  her  forehead  atoodeold  drops  of  agonized  affright^ 
"  Saw  ye,*'  she  cried,  convulsiToly, "  yon  little  thread  of 
light? 

Bend  low  thy  head;  Brenahilda,  VeBd'and'watbh,but  ink 

■wernol. 
It  etroametb  from  the  rooky  shore,  the  lonely  fishei's 

cotr- 
O  dost  not  thou  remember  well  who  parted  on  that  spott'* 

**  Ah !  well  aday !  Remember  I  ?  When  sUall  I*  ere  forget 
That  brafro  young  etrangor  fisherman,  wiA^buming.eyos 

of  jot  f 
Asleep  or  waking  he  doth  seem  before  my  vision  yet*- 

But  put  aeide  thy  fancies  wild,  for  he  can  come  no  more,- 
Laid  he  not  down  and  died  for  thee  on  the  far  English 

shore  T 
Tho  snrgiog  sea  his  requiem  gives  in  its  sepulchral 'roar.^' 

Upon  her  lips  aproseurB  light,  but  firm,  lair  Ida  laid. 

"Even  atone  walls  have  eaiw  and"  toBguee,*tberafore" be- 
ware," she  said, 

**  That  thread  of  light  his  signal  is,-or  a  message  from  the 
dead." 

Loud  stormed  the  angry  Baronjbut  Ida  gave  small  heed, 
She  only  donned  with  quiet  hasto  a  yet  more  eable  weed, 
And  nerved  her  woman-soul  to  dare  all  that  should  be 
decreed. 

**  Descend  thou  firom  thy  chamber  high,"  the  grim  old  no- 
ble cried. 

**  By  thy  Ikther'e  name,  and  memory,  this  «ve  shall  see 
thee  bride. 

Of  Emeric,  the  minor  bright,  of  chivalry  and  pride." 


Spoke  then  the  lady  Ida ;  "  O  father,  come  I  nafcr, 
To  one  now  gone  my  heart  I  gave,  forever  ud  forcTer. 
My  love  and  faith  united  are,  from  Met  ihey  camot  imr.'* 


Forth  from  her  bower  her  father  then  the  lady  Idt  bon, 
The  ashen  hue  of  parting  life  her  lovely  features  wore. 
Wringing  her  hands  the  aged  nurse  for  mercy  did  in- 
plore* 

Yet  staid  he  not  his  step  upon  the  tunrt'i  windiag  itur, 
Her  robe  of  blackness  heeded  not,  nor  her  diibevcUfd 

hairr 
But  swifUy  to  the  alUr  of  the  chapel  did  c^tir. 


There  stood  the  priestly  mhiister  in  vestnesti  Mr  ■;• 

rayed, 
There  jewelled  Dames  and  belted  Knighu  a  nioic  m- 

light  made. 
Bat  the  proud  bridbgroom  stood  apart,  'neath  pvrpledn- 

peiy's  shade;- 


Now  stole  he  close  to  Ida's  side,  and  whispered  one  !«* 

word, 
No  other  ear  the  meanfaig  caught,  if  it  the  whisper  bmi 
Trembled  within' hir  breast  the  heart,  like  a  poor  flaltB^ 

ing  bird* 


Her  brow  its  psKd  terror  lost;-her  eyes  Aeirktok  of «« 
Like  sunbeam  on  a  stormy  clodd,  came  to  her  cheek  thi 

glow. 
And  round  her  fhtBer  suddenly  Ker  whifb  aran  did  sh 

throw. 

Up  to  that  moment,  never  tear  had' been  epos  Ui  cfaeeld 
But  in  his  dkughter's  mute  appeal  thefetfier's  betit  gm 

weak. 
And  vainly  from  the  crowd  to  hide  easolien  did  he  leek 

Olasping  her  close  in  his  embrace  be  dasM  aside  die  des 
That  o'er  his  dark  grey  eagle  eyes  its  nsisty  nuotie  ihiw 
**My  Ida  of  her  father's  heait^and  love  but  linle  kcew 


Past  then  ootspafie  Brainhilda  old,  **  oh !  blesied  di 

of  pain 
Which  turns  the  losses  of  the  past  only  to  richer  fiia 
And  love  and  aroth,and  life  and  joy,  uoiteth  fsstipiB 


For  surely  as  mine  aged  eyes  retain  their  peHect  «^^ 
The  nameless  fisher  of  the  coast  is  this  ssme  stales 

knight," 
Let  minstrel  harps  more  skilled  than  ows  sisg  of  A 

bridal  bright. 

M.  U.  W.  H. 
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CHAPTER  XXi 

i notes;  Signs  of  nobility ;  Macao ;  Resi- 
Ustce  of  foreigners  ;  The  AUnon;  Streets; 
Sigle  of  architecture  ;  Ride  of  visiting  ;  A 
hmmtr  ;  Style  of  sleeping  apartment ;  Do- 
wtMsHc  watchfnan ;  Proof  of  civilization  ; 
Position  and  population  ;  Climate  of  Ma- 
cao; Sedan  chairs;  Sail  for  Whampoa ; 
Boai  traders  ;  Water  nymphs  ;  The  steamer 
Fire-Fly. 

The  sight  of  Macao  in  the  distance  re- 
nds me  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
risited  this  port  more  than  ten  years  since, 
e  arrived  in  a  sickly  ship,  and  almost  in  a 
mring  condition.  Here  are  some  of  the 
tes  I  wrote  at  the  time/ 
There  is  no  picture  of  desolation  equal  to 
■t  presented  by  an  empty  hen-coop,  that 
II  been  ivashed  out  more  than  two  weeks, 
adj  to  receive  a  new  colony.  Salt  beef 
id  salt  porlc,  water  and  rice,  and  nothing 
Ir besides!  Live  thus  for  two  or  three 
taks,  and  then  look  into  an  empty  hen- 
Bop— and  if  it  don't  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
Deserted  Village,"  or  bring  tears  in  your 

t,  you  are  a  good  deal  harder  of  heart 
I  am ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  your 
itot  u  not  so  low  down.  The  avenue  to  a 
Igfs  heart  is  down  his  throat — and  the  same 
i  tne  of  a  good  many  right  worthy  men  -, 
w  you  know  the  stout-hearted  ness  of  an 
l^gBihman,  it  is  asserted,  depends  alto- 
jAer  upon  the  vacuity  or  plenitude  of  his 


''it  was  after  taking  many  a  daily  look  at 
hi  said  coop— my  eyes  wandering  int>ensi- 
1^  from  it  ahead,  straining  to  see  our  des- 
iiwd  port— that  we  at  last  reached  Macao. 
It  vas  under  these  circumstances  that  I  sat 
fkwa  before  a  famous  fatted  capon  of  China, 
■•  day  after  my  arrival,  with  an  old  friend — 
Mo  you  cannot  possibly  guess— and,  in  se  v- 
■il  glasses  of  choice  Sherry,  washed  away 
'reeoIlectioD  of  sorrow.  That  Macao  is  a 
Wty  place — but  I  shall  never  think  of  it 
'''(hout  pleasure,  and  bear  an  indistinct  taste 
''^the  first  capon  I  ate  there  to  my  grave. 
disserved  there  by  the  Chinese  enprines; 


I  nay,  en  roy ;  that  is,  they  feed  you  well, 
charge  high,  and  cheat  you  into  the  bargain. 
I  did  not  see  much  of  the  place,  however— 
for  it  showered,  and  thundered,  and  lightened 
almost  every  day ;  but,  sir,  I  did  exploits  of 
the  table  during  this  time,  which  made  as 
much  impression  on  me  as  if  they  had  been 
exploits  of  the  field,  which  carpet  knights 
contend  are  equally  hazardous.  I  grew  fat : 
but  I  am  getting  egotistical. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  fleet  surgeon 
opened  a  hospital  on  shore,  where  he  had  all 
the  sick  removed.  The  establishment  was  a 
large,  airy  mansion,  that  had  been  |ust  va- 
cated by  some  Portuguese  nabob,  and  was  as 
clean  and  comfortable  as  a  palace.  Most  of 
the  men  speedily  improved ;  and  two  of  them, 
who  were  bedrid  when  they  went,  returned 
stout,  athletic  looking  fellows.  A  ship  is  but 
a  poor  place  for  sick  folks.  In  spite  of  the 
comforts,  two  gentlemen  fell  victims  to  dis- 
ease. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Their  remains  lie  side  and  side,  and  two 
monuments  mark  the  spot  in  the  British  bu- 
rial ground.  They  have  gone!  We  sor- 
rowed for  them.  Time  rolls  on— our  grief 
is  ended — ^the  world  continues  its  diurnal 
revolutions — and  the  ship,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  breasts  the  surge,  and  as  gaily  spurns 
the  crested  wave  from  her  bows,  bounding 
forward  over  the  vast  waste  of  waters  re- 
joicing towards  her  home ;— and  let  me  add, 
no  ship,  no  people,  have  such  a  country — 
such  a  home  as  ours. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Canton  for 
a  short  season,  but  I  will  tell  you  about  it 
some  other  time.  They  are  a  curious,  cun- 
ning, demi-civilized  sort  of  people.  They 
are  ignorant  of  geography,  but  pretty  skilful 
diplomatists — for  they  carried  their  point 
with  Lord  Napier,  as  you  heard,  by  empty 
reasoning — they  starved  him,  sir ;  on  which 
account  he  got  sick  and  died,  and  the  Eng* 
lish  charge  the  Chinese  with  his  murder; 
but  some  of  the  knowing  ones  on  the  spot 
say  folly  and  chagrin  killed  him.  During 
the  events  of  that  time,  the  governor  was 
disgraced  by  losing  his  two-eyed  peacock's 
feather,  which  the  emperor  afterwards  very 
compassionately  restored  to  the  old  gentle* 
man.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  irreconci- 
lable things  we  meet  with  in  wandering  about 
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the  world  ;  iadeed,  I  have  seen  come  things 
this  jaunt  which  you  would  not  believe*  were 
any  body  else  than  myself  to  tell  them  to 
you*  I  have  often  read  about  the  kings  of 
JBngland  giving  gentlemen  a  garter,  and  the 
kings  of  France  giving  their  subjects  ribbons, 
as  honorary  distinguishing  marks;  but  in 
China,  the  emperor  gives  his  nobles  a  pea* 
cock's  feather,  which  they  wear  as  proudly 
in  their  bonnets  as  the  bird  did  in  his  tail. 
In  Siam,  the  magnificent  king  makes  nobles 
and  knights  in  a  very  different  way.  To 
judge  him  from  this  one  custom,  you  might 
fancy  his  ^'magnificent  highness"  was  an 
old  maid,  or  an  6Ld  woman  at  least.  When 
-any  individual  of  his  realm  merits  favour, 
the  good  king  presents  him  with  a  tea-kettle, 
a  tea-pot,  and  tea-cup  of  enameled  gold  or 
silver,  according  to  degree ;  and,  on  all  occa- 
ffioDS,  you  see  the  princes  and  nobles  followed 
by  slaves  bearing  these  badges  of  distincticm, 
or  rather  patents  of  nobility.  At  the  king's 
audience,  there  were  present  tea-kettles 
/enough  to  have  supplied  hot  water  to  all  the 
piaiden  tea-drinkers  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  most  rational  distinction  of  them  all, 
and  shows  that  ''  his  magnificent  majesty  of 
the  magnificent  kingdom  of  Thai"  has  an 
jeye  to  domestic  comforts  in  bestowing  his 

/avours. 

•  «  •  •  • 

• 

How  refreshing  we  found  the  breeze  blow- 
ing over  the  vast  bosom  of  the  waters.  Those 
who  were  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness revived — ^the  gloomy  silence  that  had 
reigned  on  the  forecastle,  since  leaving  fia- 
tavia,  was  overthrown  by  a  general  revolt, 
led  on  by  a  gay  young  tar,  beneath  the  soft 
silver  smiles  of  mother  moon,  as  she  waded 
through  the  blue  heavens  to  bear  light  to 
other  regions.  It  was  a  splendid  night ;  the 
jBong  rose  upon  the  breeze,  and  feet  moved 
gaily  to  the  notes  of  the  merry  fife.  I  would 
Jiave  anchored  time,  if  the  happiness  of  the 
tars  could  have  been  prolcwged  by  it.  When 
the  watch  was  set,  the  song  and  dance  ceased ; 
but  the  spirit  of  tranquil  pleasure  was  seen 
in  the  several  little  groups  gathered  round  a 
shipmate  "  spinning  a  yarn,"  which  absorbed 
the  attention  of  all  the  rest  While  I  watched 
.the  scene,  I  thought  of  Lamartine's  lines — 

"^O  t«iDpi!  funpends  t<m  toI!  et  root  lieoict  propkci, 
.    8«iptMl«s  TOM  court! 


Laifffiez-DOUB  lea  rapides  ddicet 
Dm  plus  beaux  de  nos  jourt! 

*^  Aniez  de  mrnlheureuz  ici-lMs  lovs  uaplonst, 

Coulez,  coulez  pour  eux  ; 
Preuez  mvec  icum  Jours  lee  solas  qui  le«  dtroresi— 

Oubliez  les  heureux  !*' 

But  now  we  may  look  to  passing  events 
which  touch  the  heart  with  pleasure.  Ser* 
eral  of  our  countrymen,  sojournen  here 
through  the  attraction  of  thriving  trade,  visit* 
ed  the  ship,  before  her  sails  were  well  furied, 
to  bid  us  welcome,  and  to  oWtt  us  iadividoallj 
the  hospitalities  of  their  temporary  homes. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  a  custom  of 
the  foreign  merchants  at  Canton  to  resort  to 
Macao  for  a  time  to  seek  relaxation  from 
toil,  and  to  recuperate  bodily  helilth  and 
strength,  c^en  too  freely  expended  at  the 
desk.  Here  dwell  their  Lares  and  Penttev ; 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  have 
been  blessed,  as  all  deserving  men  should  be, 
for  without  these  treasures  of  the  affectionf, 
all  worldly  wealth  is  mere  dross.  In  Macso 
there  are  many  happy,  elegant  homes  of 
American  and  European  gentlemen,  whose 
enterprising  spirits  have  led  them  to  seek 
fortune  among  the  celestials  on  earth:  and 
many  of  them  are  acoompaned  by  their  fam- 
ilies whose  presence  cheers  and  beguiles 
them  in  many  hours  which  might  be  sad  and 
weary  enough,  if  passed  far  from  their  na- 
tive soil  amidst  those  who  embrace  none  of 
their  kin  or  lineage.  Rivaby  in  trade  dams 
up  the  current  of  the  heart's  affections  amongst 
men,  when  unassociated  with  females;  tbo 
presence  of  ladies  smoothes  and  encourages 
the  stream  to  flow. 

The  diary  is  broken  in  its  sequence ;  bci 
let  us  fill  it  up  as  well  as  we  can,  on  a  ba| 
night,  contending  with  headache.  Bj  tin 
way,  few  readers  of  travels  estimate  fairly 
the  labor  of  noting  at  the  time  the  p855ln^ 
events  which  make  up  the  author's  story  ol 
what  he  observes. 

Our  ship  is  at  anchor  about  four-and-a-hi^ 
miles  from  the  landing:  when  the  wind  an< 
tide  are  in  opposition  the  pull  on  shore  vt  ft 
tiguing.  I  was  of  a  party  of  officers  vb 
landed  on  the  17th,  and,  designing  to  pa:| 
the  night  on  shore,  I  carried  with  me  a  value 
which  was  deposited  at  a  hotel  called  thj 
Albion,  whose  host  was  a  Portuguese.  Ts 
hostebies   in   eastern  countries,  general 
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fpeakmg,  are  small  establishments ;  and  from 
being  small  are  apt  to  be  mean,  becaase  the 
eostoiDs  of  hospitality  to  strangers  by  their 
cofutrjmen  resident,  interferes  with  the 
ciutom  and  consequently  the  profits  of  mine 
host   The  Albion  of  Macao  is  a  tavern. 

The  cleanliness  of  Macao  is  remarkable, 
becaase  a  notion  commonly  prevails  that 
Portuguese  towns  are  dirty.  The  site  of  the 
town,  which  fronts  upon  a  sickle-shaped 
shore,  is  hilly.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
paved  with  slabs  of  granite :  they  are  kept 
clean  bj  heavy  rains,  which  are  frequent. 
The  structure  of  the  houses  is  solid,  and 
their  style  of  architecture  is  Moorish,  or 
rather  Portuguese.  The  ground  floor  or  first 
stoiy,  which  is  grouted,  is  arranged  as  a  great 
Festihule  to  the  house,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  sedan  chairs,  carriages  and  other  vehicu- 
lar signs  of  quality.  Here  is  usually  posted 
a  senrant  whose  duty  is  to  announce  visit- 
ers, and  receive  their  cards.  When  the 
parties  sought  are  accessible,  this  servant 
commonly  declares  that  they  may  be  found 
^'tc^side,"  and  invites  the  visiter  to  mount 
''  top  side,''  or  in  plain  Saxon,  to  go  up  stairs. 

It  is  a  general  social  custom  among  for- 
e^  residents  in  Eastern  countries,  for  the 
itranger,  or  he  who  has  last  arrived  at  a  place, 
to  make  the  first  visit  to  those  persons  with 
whom  he  desires  to  associate.  This  fashion 
Bjadidous;  it  saves  time  and  enables  the 
most  punctilious  stranger  to  despatch  calls 
xtid  business  much  more  successfully  than 
vben  compelled  to  wait  for  social  attentions 
to  be  extended  first  by  residents  to  him*  This 
custom  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  towns, 
great  and  smalL  A  stranger,  coming  to  a 
brge  city,  should  not  assume  that  his  arrival 
most  be  known  at  once  to  all  his  acquain- 
t^ces;  he  should  visit  those  whom  he  may 
deiire  to  see,  and  then  wait  for  reciproca- 
tion. 

We  dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  by  way  of  indicating  the  gas- 
tronomic capabilities  of  the  country  I  enu- 
merate the  materials  of  the  dinner :  Mulla- 
gatawny,  fish,  roast-beef,  capons,  ham,  cur- 
ried fowls,  rice,  ockra,  egg  plant,  potatoes ; 
paddings,  peach  tarts ;  then  toast,  raddishes, 
cheeae,  mangusteen,  bananas,  pine-apples. 
Ale,  porter  and  wines,  (quiet  as  well  as 
fparkUng,)  minted  freely  ibrougb  the  sev- 


eral courses ;  currie  being  followed  by  ale» 
and  cheese  and  raddishes  by  porter.  View« 
ing  food  in  the  light  of  animal  fuel  in  a  mea* 
sure,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there  is  no  dan-' 
ger  of  the  body's  temperature  sinking  too 
low  with  such  supplies,  while  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  80°  to  87°F.  in  the  shade. 
But  the  punka  swung  over  head  to  keep  us 
cool  outside,  while  "  firing  up"  within. 

In  the  evening  we  were  hospitably  enter* 
tained  at  the  princely  mansion  of  another  of 
our  countrymen,  where  tea  and  music  car- 
ried us  through  to  the  eye-lid-closing  time 
of  night.  One  of  my  ancient  acquaintances 
found  me  here,  and  made  me  his  guest ;  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  "Albion" 
and  deprived  its  master  forevermore  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  valise. 

I  retired  to  bed.  What  an  expansion  of 
feeling  and  thinking  one  falls  into  when  for 
the  first  time  he  transfers  himself  from  a 
ship's  bunk  or  cot,  in  a  dark  box  measuring 
little  more  than  six  feet,  to  an  Eastern  bed- 
chamber in  a  sultry  clime.  A  cool  tile  Aoor 
five  and  twenty  feet  square,  and  a  ceiling 
fifteen  feet  above  it,  banishes  all  notion  of 
suffocation,  or  perishing  in  the  night  from 
lack  of  air.  Then  the  hard  upholstery  of 
sofas  and  chairs  and  bed  removes  all  ground 
for  apprehending  that  one  may  perish  in  a 
bag  of  feathers  or  down.  Every  article  of 
furniture  is  of  liberal  dimensions  ;  and  then 
to  think  that  a  great  china  basin  and  ewer 
on  the  toilet-stand  with  water  a  la  discreHan, 
to  quote  the  carte  of  Parisian  restaurants, 
awaits  to  give  *'  due  salutation  to  the  morn,'' 
makes  one  good  humored  with  himself,  and 
brings  him  to  the  very  agreeable  conclusion 
that  there  are  at  least  some  people  in  the 
world  who  have  a  proper  consideration  of  his 
worth,  and  of  his  importance  to  society.  He 
may  find  himself  wakeful  for  awhile  after  he 
has  arranged  himself  safely  beneath  the 
mosquito  bar ;  but  he  roust  be  sleep-proof,  if 
he  can  very  long  refrain  from  slumber. 

I  was  kept  awake  sometime  by  the  monoto- 
nous swash  and  roar  of  the  surf  breaking 
upon  the  beach  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  me,  and  by  sounds,  frequently  repeated 
for  five  minutes  together,  which  reverberated 
through  the  whole  house.  Every  half  hour 
these  sounds  were  renewed :  they  seemed  to 
convey  a  solemn  meaning  of  some  kind,  but 
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I  could  not  construe  it.  At  last  I  ceased  to 
hear.  At  breakfast  mine  host,  when  asked 
what  those  knockings  all  meant,  remarked — 
"  Did  it  disturb  you  ?— I  rather  like  it."  He 
related  that  some  three  weeks  previously  two 
Chinese  burglars  had  entered  the  premises, 
and,  after  carrying  out  from  the  chamber 
where  he  was  sleeping,  two  large  chests,  and 
lifting  them  over  the  garden  wall,  returned 
for  a  box  containing  some  silver.  He  awa- 
kened, and,  upon  calling  aloud  for  the  ser- 
vants, the  burglars  fled,  leaving  their  intended 
booty  in  the  street.  To  guard  against  simi- 
lar untimely  and  unwelcome  visitations,  a 
Chinese  watchman  had  been  employed ;  and 
to  guarantee  that  he  is  on  the  alert,  he  strikes 
together  two  bamboos,  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  once  every  half  hour. 

Here  we  have  the  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion thrust  upon  us  at  once.  Fine  houses, 
hospitality,  perfect  cooks,  abundance  of  good 
things  to  soothe  the  appetite,  architectural 
adaptations  to  suit  the  climate,  burglars  and 
watchmen,  which  no  one  can  imagine  to  have 
existence  in  barbarous  or  uncivilized  com- 
munities. There  must  be  magistrates,  courts 
of  law  or  justice,  prisons  and  executioners: 
in  a  word,  a  complete  skeleton  of  civilization 
covered  up  in  that  tissue  of  virtues  and  vices 
which  pervades  most  social  communities. 

Macao,  (pronounced  Maeow,)  is  a  Portu* 
guese  settlement  on  a  small  peninsula  pro- 
jecting from  the  south  eastern  end  of  Hiang- 
shan.  Its  Chinese  inhabitants  are  governed 
by  a  isotang,  or  lieutenant  of  the  district- 
magistrate  of  the  town  of  Hiangshan,  aided 
by  a  sub-prefect,  called  the  kiun'min'-JUy  who 
resides  at  Tsienshan,  or  Casa  fiianca,  a  few 
miles  from  Macao.  The  circuit  of  this  set- 
tlement is  about  eight  miles,  and  its  limits 
landward  are  defined  by  a  barrier  wall  run- 
ning across  the  isthmus,  where  a  small  guard 
of  Chinese  troops  is  stationed  to  prevent  for- 
eigners from  trespassing  upon  the  Inner  land. 
The  position  of  Macao  is  very  agreeable ; 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  open  to  the 
sea  breeze  on  every  side,  having  a  good  va- 
riety of  hill  and  plain  even  in  its  little  terri- 
tory, and  a  large  island  on  the  west  called 
Tui  mien  shan,  or  Lapa,  on  which  are  pleas- 
ant rambles,  to  be  reached  by  equally  pleas- 
ant boat  excursions ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
healthiest  residences  in  south  eastern  Asia. 


The  principal  drawbacks  upon  its  advanta* 
ges  so  far  as  a  residence  for  foreigners  goes, 
are  the  want  of  carriage  roads,  and  a  choice 
of  society — ^for  the  Portuguese  and  foreign 
population,  generally  speaking,  are  debarred 
from  mutual  intercourse  by  the  ignorance  of 
each  other's  language. 

The  population  of  the  peninsula  is  not  far 
from  30,000  of  whom  more  than  5,000 are  Por- 
tuguese and  other  foreigners,  living  under  the 
control  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and 
the  Chinese  under  the  rule  of  their  own 
magistrates.    The  Portuguese  pay  an  annual 
ground  rent  for  the  settlement,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  build  dwelling-houses  without  the 
walls  of  the  town ;  the  houses  occupied  hj 
the  foreign  population  are  built  on  the  plan 
of  those  in  other  eastern  cities,  large,  roomy, 
and  open,  and  from  the  rising  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  present  an  im- 
posing appearance  to  the  visiter  coming  In 
from  the  sea.     Since  the  condnsion  of  the 
late  war  with  the  English,  the  Portuguese 
have  obtained  some  additional  unimportant 
privileges  from  the  Chinese,  but  their  own 
bigoted,  short-sighted  policy,  and  narrow- 
minded  regulations,  are  the  chief  obstacles 
to  Macao  becoming  again  the  place  of  wealth 
and  trade  it  was  an  hundred  and  fiffy  years 
ago,  when  it  was  incomparably  the  richest 
mart  of  Eastern  Asia. 

There  are  a  few  good  buildings  in  the 
settlement;  the  most  imposing  edifice,  Su 
Paul's  church,  was  burned  in  1835.  Three 
forts  on  commanding  eminences  protect  the 
town,  and  others  outside  of  the  walls  defend 
the  waters ;  the  governor  takes  the  oaths  d 
office  in  the  Monte  fort ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment offices  are  mostly  in  the  Senate 
house,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Macao  has  been  the  usual  residence  for  the 
families  of  merchants  trading  at  Canton,  and 
during  the  English  war  most  of  the  businew 
was  conducted  there ;  since  the  peace  th 
trade  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  many  c 
the  families  have  removed  to  Hong  Konc 
but  the  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  revi^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  place,  by  making  It 
free  port.  The  Typa  anchorage  lies  between 
the  islands  Mackerara  and  Tjrpa,  about  thrn 
miles  off  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula 
all  small  vessels  go  into  the  Inner  harbo 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.     Ships  anchocj 
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JQg  in  the  Soads,  on  the  east,  are  obliged  to 
lie  about  three  miles  off  the  Praya  Grande 
c:  Ksy,  in  consequence  of  shallow  water, 
and  large  ones  cannot  come  nearer  than  six 
miles. 

Few  cities  in  Asia  exceed  Macao  in  res- 
pect to  climate,  though  it  has  been  remarked 
that  few  of  the  natives  attain  a  great  age. 
The  maximum  temperature  at  Macao  is  90° 
F.,  and  the  average  summer  heat  is  84° ;  the 
jQinlmum  is  50°,  and  the  average  winter 
weather  is  68°,  with  almost  uninterrupted 
sunshine.  Fogs  are  not  of  very  long  contin- 
QatioQ  at  Macao,  but  on  the  river  they  pre- 
vail, and  at  Whampoa  are  more  frequent  than 
at  Canton.  Northeasterly  gales  are  common 
io  the  spring  and  autumn,  often  continuing 
to  blow  three  days.  During  the  rainy  and 
foggy  weather  of  March  and  April,  the  walls 
of  houses  become  damp,  and  if  newly  plas- 
tered drip  with  moisture.  Silken  and  woolen 
dresses  mildew,  and  great  care  is  required  to 
prevent  them,  and  books,  sad  cutlery,  and 
paper  iiram  spoiling.* 

The  settlement  of  Macao  by  the  Portu- 
guese began  in  the  year  1537. 

dngwt  I8th.    After  breakfast  we  visited 
sereral  of  our  countrymen,  and  from  all  re<* 
ceived  a  kind  greeting.    A  j^easaht  dinner- 
pvty  closed  the  day's  pursuits,  and  at  sun- 
set we  embarked  for  the  ship,  quite  weary, 
though  we  had  ourselves  been  carried  in  sedan 
chain,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
TbeseYehicles  are  very  convenient  and  agree-* 
^le,  except  for  a  notion  that  it,i«  indecorous 
^!  one  man  to  require  two  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, if  not  his  Adamitic  brothers,  to  bear 
him  upon  their  shoulders  through  the  streets, 
in  sunshine  or  rain,  like  beasts  of  burthen* 
This  notion  made  the  sedan  chair  repugnant 
tome  at  first ;  but  I  was  very  soon  sweated 
iflto  a  notion  that  the  chairmen  were  not  dis- 
konored  by  receiving  pay  for  carrying  weight ; 
lad  the  labor  of  carrying  an  hundred  and 
%  pounds  of  humanity,  being  less  than  that 
of  bearing  a  barrel  of  flour,  while  the  recom- 
pense is  larger^  led  to  a  train  of  thought 
vhich  reconciled  me  to  be  carried,  seated 
n  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  swung  on  two 
poles  and  nicely  curtained  from  external  ob- 
wrvatioQ  as  well  as  from  weather,  borne  be- 
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tween  two  stalwart  Chinese  coolies,  who 
were  doubtlessly  proud  of  their  long  queues, 
and  never  thought  there  was  any  thing  to 
admire  in  the  full,  round,  hard  muscular  de- 
velopment of  their  legs.  The  "  chair,"  as 
it  is  familiarly  called  here,  is  probably  a  Por- 
tuguese contrivance ;  it  is  indispensable  to 
every  house  of  pretension  to  the  smallest 
degree  of  respectability.  A  lady  could  not 
well  go  abroad  at  night  or  visit  in  the  day 
without  a  *<  chair;"  because  the  streets  of 
Macao  generally  are  two  narrow  to  permit 
the  passage  of  vehicles  drawn  by  horses  or 
mules. 

19th.  The  wind  blew  so  freshly  to  day 
that  we  had  only  one  boat-communicaticm 
with  the  shore.  The  roadstead  is  nncomfor* 
table. 

Sunday,  August  iOth.  Temperature  of  the 
morning  delicious;  breeze  fresh  and  fair. 
By  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  ship  was  under* 
way,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.  again  an- 
chored at  Whampoa.  Ten  hours  is  a  short 
time  to  occupy  in  passing  over  the  distance, 
about  seventy  miles  in  a  strai^t  line  be- 
tween the  two  places  in  a  s&ip-of-war.  Here 
we  are  after  having  sailed,  since  our  depar- 
ture from  New  York,  17,133  sautical  miles. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  objects  of 
interest  observed  along  the  river.  The  forts 
at  Boca  Tigris  which  offered  very  ineflectual 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  naval  force 
of  England  in  the  unholy  opium  war,  are 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  The  crowds  of  boats, 
and  junks  of  various  dimensions  and  form 
and  rig,  differing  in  all  respects  from  those 
used  by  Christian  natioiis  are  striking  to  him 
who  beholds  them  for  the  first  time.  The 
low  meadow-like  lands  through  which  the 
river  flows,  and  the  high  hills  in  the  back 
ground,  form  tc^etber  an  agreeable,  though 
tame  landscape ;  but  the  pagodas,  about  which 
there  is  much  conjecture  and  very  little  if 
any  thing  certain,  are  remarkable  objects  in 
the  scenery. 

Whampoa  is  a  Chinese  village  twelve  mile» 
from  Canton,  where  all  foreign  ships  lie  to 
discharge  and  receive  cargo.  Foreigners  are 
not  permitted  to  reside  on  shore  at  this  place. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  a  sort  of  floating 
town,  consisting  of  rows  of  hulks,  fitted  up 
as  shops  or  stores  in  which  traders  reside* 
There  are  Americans  and  Englishmen  here» 
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"who  find  profit  in  furnishing  supplies  of  ship 
chandlery  and  sea  stores  to  the  many  vessek 
engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade. 

2Ut  By  day  dawn  the  ship  was  surroun- 
ded hy  boats  freighted  with  all  things  ima- 
ginable for  sale.  The  chattering  and  con- 
tention of  the  women  rowing  the  boats,  in 
the  competition  to  get  along  side  the  ship, 
entertained  us ;  to  keep  them  from  boarding 
in  a  body,  it  became  necessary  to  threaten 
to  sink  their  boats  by  dropping  shot  into  them. 
Some  of  the  women  were  bold  enough  to 
clamber  into  the  cabin  through  the  ports, 
where  their  laughing,  smiling  and  generally 
good  humored  behavior  secured  them  from 
the  rude  expulsion  their  uncerimonious  en- 
trance had  won.  The  blandishments  of  these 
Chinese  water  nymphs  are  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  captivate  any  but  the  most  susceptible 
6tA  sea-dogs ;  and  it  is  believed  the  gentle- 
men of  the  cabin  were  all  too  hard-hearted 
to  be  afiected  by  the  very  amiable  glances  of 
their  morning  visiters. 

At  nine  o'clock^  A.  M.,  with  «  party  of  offi- 
ters  I  left  the  ship  in  the  Fire  Fly,  a  tiny 
steamer,  commanded  by  an  enterprising 
American,  which  t>lies  between  Whampoa 
and  Canton,  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
isengers  at  a  dollar  a  head,  and  of  smugglers 
on  terms  which  were  not  cottMnunicated, 
though  presumed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  high 
contracting  parties.  We  puffed  ahmg  amidst 
tea-junks  and  salt-jnnks,  sampans  and  fast- 
lK>at8  which  might  ntimber  thousainds,  and  in 
«bout  an  ho«ir  and  a  half  landed  in  front  of 
the  foreign  factories,  in  one  *ef  whick  we 
were  hospitabb^  received,  and<entertainedfor 
very  many  days.  The  "  fire-fiy"  was  built 
in  Boston  and  brought  here  on  freight.  This 
fact  indicates  t!he  dimensions  of  Ite  vessel 
«s  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  her  name ; 
in  idze  Ae  compares  to  sea-going  ships  in  the 
manner  tihat  a  £re-fiy  comfpares  with  the  lar- 
^st  beetles.  The  energy  and  activity «f  o«r 
^country  are  mii&ifest  in  this  first  attempt  to 
^establish  a  steam  fine  on  the  Canton  river, 
Vhich  will  do  more  to  extingmdi  local  pre- 
^dioes,  <a&d  extend  ccn-rect  notions  about 
Buropean  |>ow6r  and  oivilizatfeen  than  any 
system  of  teaching  heretofore  attempted. 
"The  agency  of  the  steam  engine  in  moral 
^and  social  improvement  is  a  theme  worthy 
<if  a  night  lecture. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Dietetic  routine  among  foreign  Tendinis  d 
Canton;  Conqnrador;  Looking-gkuitrtd; 
City  gate;  Thinnees  of  Ckineee  gkn; 
Square  in  front  of  the  faetoriee;  Fvd 
fruits  of  miUet  as  an  offering;  TMad* 
ing  ;  Effects  of  a  typhoon  ;  Street  decon^ 
iions;  Fa^ti  garden;  Shorvdng;  Frcpi* 
tioHon  of  the  fire-god;  Odnese  dmner; 
Beggars  ;  Laqueredware  ;  FHes;  Dr.  Par- 
ker^s  hospiloL 

The  manner  of  living  in  the  Ea^  difiers 
so  much  from  our  customs  that  it  is  voithj 
of  a  note.    The  large  commercial  hooses 
established  here  employ  many  clerics,  so 
that  each  one  includes  %  tolerably  large  fam- 
ily.   It  is  not  unusual  1x>  find  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  at  table.    A  substantial  breakfast  is 
served  at  eight  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  at  one  o'clock 
a  lunch,  called  the  "Tiffin,''  which  is  tvery 
pleasant  meal,  c(»8bting  of  steaks,  dM)ps. 
and  cold  joints,  wiUi  wine,  cheese  and  beer; 
and  half  past  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 
is  usual  time  for  dining.    The  work  Y>f  the 
day  is  over,  and  the  company*,  MtUessly 
dressed  in  wiiite,  assembles  to  dine  delibe* 
rately  and  to  enjoy,  and  it  has  n<^  been  my 
fortune  to  see  in  any  part  of  the  W4»ld  din- 
ners more  systematically  composed,  better 
cooked,  nr  more  elegantly  served  than  at  the 
houses  «f  foreigners  resident  in  different 
parts  t>f  Asia.    The  nnmber  of  well-trained 
attendants  at  table  is  always  a  subject  of 
remnrk  1^  newly  arrived  strangers. 

The  menage  of  American  and  Euiopein 
merchants  in  China  is  under  tbeifirect  man- 
agemei^  of  a  ste^vi^aird,  termed  comprador, 
who  is  %eld  responsible  by  his  emfdoyer  for 
all  household  affinrs.  He  acts  also  as  cash- 
ier •«:  banker  for  the  ertabHshment,  and  ia 
the  ooramon  me&imi  of  intercourse  wito 
shopmen,  small  traders,  «nd  servants.  Th« 
con^rad6r  is  consequently  a  man  of  imporj 
tance,  and  often  acquires  c^iaiderable  prw 
perty  through  the  perquisites  of  office.  H^ 
commonly  receives  a  small  perceMage  ofl 
all  monies  which  pass  through  his  hands,  dd 
ducted  from  the  face  of  bills  paid  by  bin 
A  stranger  who  visits  Canton  for  a  few  daj^ 
on  becoming  a  guest  in  a  mercantile  house 
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deposits  his  money  with  the  comprador,  who 
pays  bis  cheques  given  in  payment  for  what- 
ever he  may  purchase  in  the  streets.  From 
these  cheques  the  comprador  deducts  about 
one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  and  pays  the 
shopman  the  balance.  When  the  visitor  de- 
parts the  comprador  settles  the  account.  The 
advantage  of  this  custom  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  is  both  a  convenience  and  a  protec- 
tkm  to  the  stranger  vbiting  the  celestial  city, 
the  denizens  of  which  are  famed  for  ability 
in  making  bargains,  with  ignorant  travellers. 
When  the  climate  is  considered,  one  who 
reflects  upon  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
jecture that  the  dietetic  habits  of  foreigners 
in  China  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  preser- 
TitioQ  of  health.  The  consumption  of  meats, 
of  various  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  is 
veiy  much  greater  than  the  body  requires  in 
iMt  climates.  The  organs  are  exposed  to 
excetsive  stimulation,  and  consequently  to 
&il  into  diseased  conditions.  It  is  not  doubt- 
ed (hat  the  habits  in  question  are  more  dele- 
t»ious  to  the  health  of  foreigners  than  the 
penistent  high  temperature  or  other  quali- 
ties of  fte  climate,  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  enervating,  and  therefore  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  stimulants  to  counteract  its 
iaiuence.  Those  who  have  the  power  to  re- 
list temptations  of  the  palate  and  to  live 
tlstemioasly,  generally  speaking,  endure  a 
trapicd  dimate  very  well  and  enjoy  good 
keahh. 

'^M^  29<4.  After  tiffin,  accompanied 
W  a  friend  sojourning  here  and  a  cooley  to 
Krre  as  interpreter,  I  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
very  thin  glass  plates  to  cover  objects  viewed 
^der  the  higher  magnifying  powers  of  the 
loicioscope.  We  were  led  through  crowded 
>^ts  about  six  feet  wide,  paved  with  slabs 
of  granite.  The  houses  on  each  side  are 
^0  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  are  occu- 
py tt  shops  for  the  sale  of  different  kinds 
^  wares.  Oblong  strips  of  white  cloth, 
^t  a  foot  wide,  marked  by  Chinese  cbar- 
icters,  hung  from  above  each  one,  supposed 
to  be  the  sign-boards  of  the  dealers.  Our 
valkled  us  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  which 
was  simply  a  narrow  passage  through  a  thick 
Will,  beyond  which  the  street  seemed  to  be 
H^ly  a  continuation  of  that  in  which  we 
^<K)d.  Wherever  we  stopped  we  were  tur* 
""B^  by  Chinese,  who  seemed  to  regard 
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us  with  much  curiosity,  which,  I  doubt  not^ 
we  reciprocated. 

A  street,  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  mirrors  and 
glass  ware  is  known  to  foreigners  as  Look* 
ing-glass  street  Here  we  saw  some  very 
gaudy  and  some  pretty  paintings  on  glass, 
used  in  the  decoration  of  lanterns  of  va* 
rious  forms  and  dimensions.  Every  article 
differs  in  form  or  color  from  the  same  thing 
in  the  United  States.  The  glass  of  Chinese 
mirrors  is  wonderfully  thin ;  it  is  often  not 
much  thicker  than  a  coat  of  varnish  might 
be.  I  obtained  some  plates  not  exceeding 
an  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

We  saw  shops  filled  with  articles  manu* 
factured  of  nickel,  called  here  white  copper, 
and  with  us  German  Silver. 

•August  21«f.  This  is  the  new  year  day  of 
the  Pursees,  who  are  celebrating  it  by  ex* 
ploding  fire-crackers  and  fire-works  of  va* 
rious  kinds.  The  Chinese  are  preparing  for 
the  feast  of  lanterns.  There  is  so  much 
presented  to  the  eye,  the  weather  is  so  hot, 
and  I  am  so  unwell  that  I  despair  of  making 
notes  of  interest. 

Since  my  visit  to  Canton  in  1836,  the  space 
in  front  of  the  factories  has  been  extended  'y 
a  sea  wall  has  been  built,  and  the  square  haa 
been  handsomely  laid  out  and  planted  with 
trees.  Among  other  things,  there  is  a  little 
bunch  of  millet  growing,  which  is  daUy  vis- 
ited by  a  pious  Hindoo  merchant*  He  care*. 
fully  watches  the  progress  of  its  growth  that 
he  may  be  sure  to  gather  the  first  fruits  a» 
an  offering  to  his  God.  This  morning  eveiy. 
head  of  millet  is  carefully  enveloped  in  paper 
that  not  a  seed  may  be  lost. 

This  square  is  very  beautiful.  The  walks 
are  covered  with  chunam,  a  composition  of 
lime,  oil  and  sand,  which  becomes  very  hard. 
Foreigners  walk  here  of  afternoons  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  for  exercise ;  and  very 
many  of  the  clerks  as  a  means  of  relaxation, 
and  exercise  pull  in  boats  for  an  hour  before 
dinner.  The  boats  are  very  long,  very  light, 
and  of  very  graceful  form.  They  are  built 
by  Chinese  workmen  after  American  <»:  Eu- 
ropean models,  under  the  direction  (A  mem- 
bers of  the  several  boat  clubs. 

I  visited  to-day  a  professional  tea-taster.. 
Tea  tasting  is  a  irery  important  vocatioD; 
upon  it  rests,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pur- 
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cbase  of  entire  cargoes.    The  decision  of  age,  and  some  were  totally  wrecked.    The 
the  tea-taster  regulates  the  price  the  mer-  loss  of  life  in  the  Chinese  boats  and  juoki 


chant  pays  to  the  manufacturer.  The  tea- 
taster  examines  the  qualities  of  tea  in  sev- 
eral ways.  He  judges  of  its  sensible  pro- 
perties first  by  the  eye,  observing  its  colour, 
the  thickness  and  curl  or  twist  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  by  its  odour.  Lastly  he  infuses  a 
definite  quantity  in  a  definite  quantity  of 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  measured  by 
t  sand-glass,  and  tastes  the  infusion.  By  these 
means  he  determines  the  quality  of  the  tea 
offered  for  sale. 

A  physician  of  eminence  long  resident 
here  informs  me  that  tea-tasters  are  very 
Btibject  to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  which 
be  attributes  to  the  quantities  of  tea-dust 
constantly  inhaled  by  them  while  inspecting 


during  the  gale  has  been  very  great  The 
shores  of  the  river  through  its  entire  leng;t]i 
to  the  sea  are  strewed  with  wrecks  and  the 
bodies  of  those  drowned. 

On  visiting  6Ld  and  new  Chma  streets  this 
morning  we  found  an  awning  or  canopj  of 
muslin  stretched  between  the  eaves  of  the 
houses  on  opposite  sides;  and  many  large 
glass  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  above 
over  the  centre  of  the  streets.  At  short  in- 
tervals, festoons  of  various  colored  silks  and 
crapes  are  stretched  from  side  to  side,  and 
before  every  house  are  hoog  variegated  lan- 
terns. There  is  also  a  display  of  many  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  plants  tramed  to  grow  in 
the  shape  of  dragons  and  various  animals. 


teas.    They  have  a  repugnance  to  tasting :  At  the  end  of  each  square  or  crowing  a 
green  teas  which  are  regarded  by  them  to  stage  extends  across  the  street,  at  a  sufficient 


be  very  poisonous.  Tea-tasters  of  experi- 
ence receive  for  their  services  firom  two  to 
three  thousand  dollars  annually. 

'  Shpiember  1st  I  was  called  early  this 
morning  to  observe  on  the  river  the  effects 
of  a  typhoon  which  has  been  raging  all  night. 
The  storm  is  terrible.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
the  square  are  prostrate.  The  first-fruit  of- 
fering so  carefully  watched  by  the  Hindoo 
has  disappeared.  Boats  and  junks  are 
adrift  and  driving  against  each  other,  pro- 
ducing havoc  and  destniction.  Many  are 
Bpset.    It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  a 


elevation  to  permit  pedestrians  to  pass  be- 
neath. These  stages  or  orchestras  are  deco- 
rated in  the  most  gaudy  and  fantastic  man- 
ner that  Chinese  ingenuity  can  devise.  At 
intervals  of  about  twenty  yards  are  sus- 
pended across  the  street,  abont  ten  feet  above 
the  pavement,  oblong  boxes  or  frames  which 
contain  figures  about  fifteen  inches  high  rep- 
resentating  dramatic  positions.  They  are 
heroic,  warlike,  amatory  and  comic  Some 
of  these  re(»esentative  figures  of  fierce  he- 
roes have  the  eye^balls  zoning  in  a  most 
ridiculously  extravagant  manner.     One  of 


thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children  the  frames  exhibits  a  boxing  match  between 


have  been  drowned  within  reach  of  our 
light ;  we  have  not  the  power  to  afiRxrd  to  the 
poor  exposed  wretches  the  smallest  assist- 
ance. People  are  navigating  through  the 
square  in  boats. 
ind.    The  weather  is  again  pleasant.    It 


a  man  and  horse,  the  latter  having  been  jost 
felled  by  the  fist  of  the  foitmeT,  The  pre- 
parations are  still  incomplete. 

The  sedan  chair  of  a  rich  silk  merdlant 
passing  through  the  street,  struck  against 
and  demolished  a  chandelier.    The  vehicle 


IB  reported  that  the  typhoon  has  caused  great  was  immediately  stopped.  The  siercbaat 
destruction  of  life  and  property  at  Hong  and  little  giri  of  about  eight  yean  old  got 
Song,  and  at  Gumsing-Moon.  At  the  latter  out  and  walked  ofiT,  leaving  the  chair  cooleys 
place  an  English  ship,  having  on  board  opium  to  do  battle  with  the  outraged  mob  of  Chi- 
▼alued  at  $400,000,  sunk  at  ber  moormga, '  nesew 

and  nine  English  and  American  ships  were!  After  tiffin  we  pulled  up  the  river  in  a 
stranded.  High  praise  is  awarded  on  all  hong  boat,  which  might  be  likened,  in  the 
hands  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  opinion  of  some,  to  the  body  of  an  QmnibJ 
States  ship  Plymouth  for  their  exertions  to  decorated  in  GhiBeae  taste,  set  upon  a  botL 
save  life  and  property.  They  rescued  from  Oor  destination  wastbefa^ti  (fatey)  gardeas, 
destnietion  one  cargo  of  opium  valued  at  which  are  situated  on  a  creek  about  tm 
$600,000,  and  saved  many  from  drowning,  miles  above  the  ftctories  or  readences  « 
At  Hong  Kottg  not  a  vesael  escaped  dam- ^foreign  commercial  factors.    The  destnej 
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tive  efects  of  the  gale  were  verr  manifest. 
Yerjr  min J  boati  were  employed  in  drag- 
ging the  bottom  of  the  river  in  order  to 
recoTer  property  lost,  or  the  bodies  of 
drowned  friends.  Men  were  hard  at  work 
repuring  the  damages  of  their  tiny  vessels, 
while  the  women  were  rowing  and  sculling 
them.  While  scolling  they  commonly  stand 
&t  one  side,  slightly  inclining  towards  the 
otr,  and  often  assume  very  graceful  attitudes. 
TopreveBtthem  from  drowning,  in  the  event 
of  falling  overboard,  children  of  two  or  three 
yean  oU  wear  buoys  (life*preservers)  of 
goord  or  eork  strapped  to  their  backs. 

The  gardens  had  been  flooded  during  the 
gale,  and  very  considerably  injured.  They 
contain  many  specimens  of  dwarfed  trees, 
and  of  plants  trained  into  the  forms  o^  dra- 
goons, birds,  beasts,  and  various  fantastic 
shapes. 

On  the  way  home  we  passed  through  a 
aedioo  of  a  boat-town  called  Sha-ming, 
where  there  is  a  very  dense  population  con- 
sisting of  the  lowest  orders  of  people.  Many 
of  the  large  boats  are  very  elaborately  carved 
and  gilded.  Many  of  them,  inhabited  by 
public  women,  are  the  resort  of  opium  eaters 
and  smokers  at  night,  which  is  usually  spent 
bv  iht  Chinese  in  dissipation.  The  coiffiire 
of  the  women  is  very  peculiar.  Foreigners 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  these  floating  tem- 
ples of  debauchery. 

It  if  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  com- 
pact masses  of  boats,  or  the  skilful  manner 
of  threading  the  passages  amongst  them. 
Kojebu  in  Broadway  exhibits  greater  dex- 
terity in  avoiding  collisions  with  vehicles 
and  wheels  than  do  the  Chinese  boatmen  in 
shooting  pest  each  other  without  contact, 
though  often  almost  near  enough  to  strip  off 
the  paiut  or  varnish. 

We  stopped  at  the  *'  pack-house"  of  Gow- 
^  a  manufacturer  of  floor  matting,  fans, 
nttan  wares,  &c.  Matting  is  sold  here  at 
from  nine  to  fifteen  cents  the  yard,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  and  quality. 

After  dinner  we  visited  the  streets  to  see 
the  celebmti<m,  some  of  the  preparations  for 
vhich  1  have  noted  above.  H  undreds  of  t hou- 
MadB  of  glass  cups  of  oil  were  burning  in 
the  chandeliers.  AU  the  shops  were  bril- 
Ka&tly  lighted.  Musicians  were  seated  in 
nvion  each  side,  looking  perfectly  paasive 


while  they  played  and  sang  in  a  shrieking  fat 
setto  voice,  accompanied  by  wooden  drums, 
gongs,  and  stringed  instruments:  one  re- 
sembled a  lute  in  form,  and  one  yielded 
sounds  like  those  of  a  hautboy.  At  one  cor« 
ner  were  two  giant  statues  in  papier  machd« 
surrounded  by  some  smaller  figures,  designed 
to  represent  gods.  The  street  might  be  com* 
pared  to  an  immensely  long  call-room: 
though  crowded  with  men,  some  of  them 
half-naked,  not  a  female  of  any  age  was 
seen.  It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  such 
amusement  should  be  enjoyed  by  men  alone ; 
without  women  to  participate  in  the  festtvi* 
ties. 

I  asked  a  shopman  the  meaning  of  all  thia 
demonstration.  He  replied,  '^oh!  this  some 
jos  pigeon— chin-chin  jos,  he  no  makey  bum 
up  in  winter  time,"  that  is,  literally  rendered, 
this  is  a  god-business ;  to  propitiate  him  to 
prevent  us  from  being  burned  up  when  the 
fires  are  lighted  in  winter. 

Sunday,  Sq>t  2rd.  The  Chinese  are  keep- 
ing up  their  festival.  Little  girls  with  little 
feet,  dressed  ^i  the  most  gaudy  manner  art 
carried  about  to  see  the  show. 

4ik.  Visited  <<  Curiosity  street''  and 
"  Physic  street*"  The  latter  is  occupied  by 
Chinese  doctors,  and  the  former  by  shops  for 
the  sale  of  fancy  articles,  consisting  chiefly 
of  carved  buffalo  horns,  wood,  jade  8toae# 
bronze,  and  various  materials. 

A  friend  residing  at  the  hotel  invited  us  t# 
a  Chinese  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  It 
was  served  in  pint  bowls,  and  consisted  of 
thirty  dishes,  among  which  were  turtle,  tur- 
key stuffed  with  nuts,  beehe  la  mar,  snails^ 
shark-fins  and  other  articles  to  us  unknowut 
all  of  which  we  tasted.  A  deficiency  of  salt 
characterized  the  cooking,  and  every  thing 
was  done  to  rags.  We  were  supplied  with 
chop-sticks  instead  of  knives  and  forks.  The 
attendants  were  amused  that  we  did  not  find 
every  thing  palatable.  I  asked  one  if  a  dish 
was  not  chicken.  "  No"  said  the  boy,  pla- 
cing himself  in  attitude  and  leaping  along  the 
floor  like  a  frog. 

6M.  The  system  observed  by  street  beg- 
gars is  worthy  of  note.  The  class  is  numer- 
ous. One  is  elected  king  who  assigns  his 
subjects  to  a  particular  beat  or  street  every 
day  in  which  they  may  beg.  £ach  beggar 
carries  n  amall  gong,  or  two  pieces  of  bamboo 
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with  which  to  make  a  noise.  They  have  a 
right  to  enter  any  shop  and  keep  up  a  din  on 
the  gong  or  sticks  until  they  receive  a  gra- 
tuity, but  must  depart  on  receiving  a  single 
"  cash/'  equal  to  about  one  mill.  But  until 
he  pays  such  gratuity;  the  shopman  cannot 
eject  a  beggar  from  bis  premises.  The  beg- 
gar seizes  on  an  occasion  when  customers 
are  in  the  shop  to  commence  this  importu- 
nity. 

7/A.  Twenty-eight  fast-boats  were  des- 
troyed in  the  late  tjrphon,  and  sixty  dollars 
are  demanded  to-day  to  convey  a  passenger 
to  Macao. 

lOtA.  Visited  an  establishment  on  the 
river  where  laqueredware  is  manufactured. 
The  laquer  is  prepared  from  sumach  and  is 
said  to  be  very  poisonous,  and  even  danger- 
ous to  visitors.  All  the  painting  and  gilding 
is  done  by  hand.  We  visited  the  house  of 
Pontinqua,  recently  a  very  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant.  It  has  been  frequently  the  site 
of  negotiations  with  foreign  ministers,  and 
for  this  reason  is  regarded  with  interest. 
The  establishment,  though  much  out  of  re- 
pair, is  still  pretty.  It  has  a  private  theatre, 
and  many  ponds  and  gardens  about  it.  We 
were  shown  several  models  of  steam  engines 
and  steam  boats,  which  indicate  that  the 
proprietor  is  a  lover  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion.    The  temperature  is  too  high  to  write. 

We  visited  a  tea-factory  near  Honan, 
where  they  convert  old  black-teas  into  green 
by  roasting  them  with  prussian  blue  and 
gypsum— sulphate  of  lime. 

13M.  Although  the  weather  is  very  hot, 
J  see  no  flies,  even  about  the  fish  and  meat 
shambles  in  the  streets :  none  in  the  house ; 
indeed,  I  have  not  noticed  a  single  fly.  I 
am  told,  however,  that  flies  are  abundant 
about  the  shops  where  sugar  and  sweetmeats 
are  sold. 

14/A.  At  Dr.  Parker's  hospital  I  saw  two 
men  who  had  been  shot  yesterday  in  a  con- 
flict with  pirates  on  the  river  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Canton.  One  of  them  died  im- 
mediately ;  from  the  back  of  the  other  an 
iron  ball  was  cut  out  from  beneath  the  skin. 
The  ball  was  an  inch  in  diameter  and  rough. 
It  had  been  cast  in  a  mould  with  several, 
from  which  it  had  been  broken,  as  the  points 
<^  connection  indicated. 

I7|ft.    Sunday.     Listened  to  a  religious 


discourse  in  the  Chinese  language,  delivered 
by  Dr.  Parker  at  his  hospital  to  an  aadieace 
of  fifty  or  sixty  natives,  men  and  women, 
who  were  attentive  and  orderly  in  their  de- 
portment. A  Chinese  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution  delivered  a  prayer  extemporaneooaly, 
and  afterwards  religious  books  were  dbtri- 
buted  to  the  congregation.  In  the  opiniao 
of  the  writer,  the  union  of  the  palpable  bea- 
efits  conferred  by  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  upon  the  Chinese,.with  religious 
instruction  constitutes  one  of  the  most  eft- 
missionary  means  yet  devised  for  difiusinga 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  To  appreciate 
justly  the  labors  of  Dr.  Parker  in  this  field 
requires  but  a  single  visit  to  the  Opthalnuc 
hospital  under  his  direction  at  Canton. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  through  sonte 
of  the  back  streets,  which  were  still  in  gait 
dress,  consisting  of  dramatic  effigies,  lan- 
terns and  flowers.  Banks  of  Chinese  musi- 
cians performed  at  the  corners,  screaming  in 
falsetto  voices  more  piercing  and  dissonant 
cries  than  caged  canaries  in  a  bird  fander's 
garret. 

We  visited  an  old  man  who  deab  in 
curiosities  and  articles  of  virtu.  Pieces  of 
old  china  are  much  prized,  as  well  as 
the  laquer  of  Suchau  and  Japan,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  manufactoredj 
in  the  province  of  Canton.  Jade  stone  isj 
also  very  highly  valued.  A  large  sized  bed^ 
screen  of  ebony  inlaid  with  jade  was  exhib- 
ited to  us  and  oflered  at  the  price  of  $600 


TO  MARY. 


Mary!  my  love  in  not  the  valgar  6ftme 

That  kindles  twilight  in  a  lukewarm  soul; 

Nor  doth  it  vainly  seek  itaelf  a  noioe 

In  the  poor  world  of  words ;  wboee  Ufeleos  whole 

When  ransacked,  yields  but  what  is  cold  and  tsmc. 


Unmov'd  could  I  behold  the  lock*  that  i 

la  auburn  currpnts  down  thy  neck  of  anew, 

And  only  view  thee  as  a  lovely  dream. 

Or  peerless  flower  that  Nature  bids  to  blow;— 

Yea,  lie  unmelted  'neath  the  soft'otsj^  b«am 

Of  the  pure  blush,  that  spreods  with  tiot  so  wans, 

Its  rosy  mantle  o*er  thy  fairy  form. 

But  there's  a  spirit,  tbiiw  onoorthly  part 
Proclaiming  kindred  with  the  realms  ot  day. 
Extorts  that  homage  from  my  prostrate  hcartt 
It  ne*er  had  rendered  to  a  thing  of  daj« 
Chari9tte,  Va, 


imj 
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lATS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Br  TB0MA8   BIBB    BRADLXT. 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  ANDRE. 

nSCUBIO  TO  nCHOLAS  DATIS»  JR^  OF  ALABAMA, 

The  treason  of  Benedict  Aniold  and  the 
consequent  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Aadre  constitute  the  most  mournfully  inter* 
esting  portion  of  American  history.  So 
jouDg,  so  gifted  and  so  brave,  it  was  indeed 
a  bitter  death  for  him  to  die  upon  the  gibbet. 
UpoD  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  American 
foath  Major  Andre's  doom  acts  most  pow- 
erfoUj,  and  often  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  exdaims,  *'  Would  that  the  tears  of 
fflercj  had  outweighed  the  sword  of  justice !" 
The  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  man 
^ee  the  revolution,  however,  has  justified 
the  decision  of  the  court  martial ;  and,  while 
it  has  fiodicated  the  great  Washington  from 
the  aspersions  of  those  ignorant  of  his  char- 
acter, has  awarded  to  him  the  noble  praise  of 
the  traest  sympathy  with  the  ill*fated  Eng- 
iishmao.  Indeed  the  mighty  heart  of  our 
firrt  President  was  thrilled  with  pain  at  the 
astiindy  fate  of  the  poor  prisoner,  but  the 
ciisis  imperiously  demanded  the  rigid  fulfil- 
iiMQt  of  the  laws  of  war ;  and,  while  Go- 
lombia  wept  at  the  sacrifice  through  all  her 
borders,  the  sighs  of  sorrow  were  unmin- 
^  with  the  voice  of  reproach. 

A  brief  recurrence  to  the  hbtory  of  the 
^ent  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

^vioos  to  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  English,  and  the  ap- 
fobtment  of  Benedict  Arnold  as  its  com- 
Boadant  with  the  concurrence  of  Washing- 
^  exclusive  of  the  sacred  name  of  the 
geaeral-in-chief,  that  of  the  hero  of  Canada 
^ed  among  the  highest  in  the  grateful 
P^s  of  his  countrymen.  They  looked 
opoo  him  as  one  of  America's  truest  patriots 
>od  ablest  defenders.  The  many  wounds 
1^  had  received  had  endeared  him  to  them, 
i^hile  his  enthusiastic  and  impulsive  valor 
^  rendered  him  a  model  to  the  younger 
loldien.  The  most  scrutinizing  observer  of 
Ben  looked  in  vain  amid  the  laurels  upon 
tnold's  brow  for  the  shadow  of  that  shame- 


spot  which  infamy  was  about  to  trace  there 
in  marks  of  livid  distinctness. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  established  him* 
self  at  Philadelphia,  occupying  the  house  of 
Penn,  the  luxury  and  riot  which  signalized 
his  conduct  made  him  an  object  of  notorious 
remark  if  not  of  general  distrust.  Although 
his  income  was  comparatively  large,  his  ex- 
travagance was  such  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  resort  to  commerce  and  privateering  to 
replenish  his  wasting  cofiers.  His  specula- 
tions, bold  and  venturesome,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, yet  he  lived  as  sumptuously,  played 
as  deeply,  and  distributed  his  gifts  as  lav- 
ishly as  if  he  were  the  inheritor  of  a  princely 
domain.  At  the  ball  his  step  was  the  gayest, 
his  voice  the  most  mu^cal ;  at  the  play  his 
stakes  were  largest  and  the  soonest  won ;  at 
his  table,  groaning  with  the  choicest  delicacies 
and  most  generous  wines,  his  face  was  flushed 
with  the  reddest  hue.  He  became  a  verita- 
ble disciple  of  Alcinous,  and  his  heart  be- 
came false.  He  placed  his  unhallowed  touch 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  with  un- 
sated  cupidity  plundered  the  public  treasury. 

The  indignant  government  refused  to  re- 
ceipt his  usurious  account,  and  with  a  just 
alarm  appointed  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate them.  After  examination  his  claims 
were  pronounced  exorbitant ;  only  half  of 
his  demand  being  granted  him.  The  enor- 
mous pride  of  the  traitor,  for  traitor  he  al- 
ready was  in  his  heart,  was  exasperated,  and 
from  that  moment  he  nerved  his  impious 
hand  to  strike,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  a 
death-blow  to  his  accusing  country.  His 
wrath  was  increased  when  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, arraigned  for  the  crime  of  theft. 
The  charges  against  him  were  sustained,  and 
his  sentence  was  a  reprimand  from  Wash- 
ington. The  indignation  of  Arnold  at  this 
deserved  rebuke  from  his  aggrieved  coun- 
trymen was  extreme ;  in  his  excitement  he 
poured  his  invectives  upon  the  government, 
nurtured  in  his  heart  the  deadliest  animosity 
to  the  Commander-in  chief,  and  consumma- 
ted in  his  mind  his  horrible  purpose  of  be- 
traying the  land  of  his  Inrthto  her  merciless 
enemies.  From  its  inception  to  its  comple- 
tion, he  was  as  busy  in  his  fearful  designs  as 
he  had  previously  been  vigilant  in  defence 
of  liberty,  and  energetic  in  her  sacred  cause. 
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Pretending  an  aversion  to  Philadelphia  as  a 
residence,  at  his  earnest  request  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  important  post  of  West 
Point  and  its  garrison.  There  upon  its  lofty 
mountain  it  stood, 

A  fortreM  formed  to  Freedom*!  hsode. 

The  whirlwind*!  wrath,  the  earthqueke'a  ahock 

Had  left  untouched  her  hoary  rock. 

And  there,  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  river 
rolling  at  its  base,  reproving  him  with  its 
proudly-foaming  waters,  with  the  blue  sky 
over  him,  his  "  own  green  forest  land"  be« 
neath  him,  and  the  preserver  of  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  above  him,  he  darkened  his 
soul  with  that  plot  whose  unmitigated  infamy 
has  rendered  his  odious  name  synonymous 
with  treason  wherever  patriotism  warms  the 
bosom  of  true  manhood. 

His  negotiations  were  soon  opened  with 
Colonel  Robinson,  and  through  him  with 
General  Clinton,  for  the  delivery  of  the  Gib- 
raltar of  America  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish. The  conduct  of  the  transaction,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  commander,  was  en- 
trusted by  him  to  Major  Andre,  one  of  his 
aids  de  camp  whom  he  especially  loved  and 
cherished.  At  the  suggestion  of  Arnold, 
Andre  repaired  from  the  sloop  Vulture,  sta- 
tioned not  far  from  West  Point,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  traitor,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  his  design.  For  one  entire 
night  they  conversed  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  with  the  dawning  of  the  day  had  not 
arranged  their  plans.  Andre  was,  therefore, 
concealed  until  the  foUowing  night,  and 
was  then  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the 
vessel  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
boatmen  to  transport  him.  Accordingly, 
with  a  horse  and  passport,  under  the  name 
of  Anderson,  and  in  a  common  dress  provi- 
ded for  him  by  Arnold  against  his  own  in- 
clination, he  endeavored  to  reach  the  city  of 
New  York  in  safety.  But  the  eye  of  the 
God  of  Battles  followed  him  in  his  course, 
and  he  was  intercepted  by  three  soldiers  of 
the  militia,  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  whose  simple  names 
have  since  been  adorned  with  the  lustre  of 
glory.  His  answers  to  their  questions  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  they  arrested  him.  Their 
bonest  hearts  were  unmoved  by  all  his  tempt- 
ing offers,  and  he  who  had  read  treachery  in 


the  heart  of  one  of  America's  generals,  vu 
seized  with  a  sudden  fear  when  be  beheld 
the  glow  of  patriotism  mantling  the  cheeks, 
and  beaming  from  the  eyes  of  three  of  her 
humblest  yeomen. 

In  the  boots  of  the  prisoner  his  capton 
discovered  several  papers  written  by  Arnold 
himself  containing  detailed  plans  of  West 
Point,  with  the  necessary  instructions  for  its 
capture  by  the  British.    He  was  immediatelj 
imprisoned  as  a  spy,  and  a  court-martial  was 
ordered  by  Washington  to  determine  hispon* 
ishment.     Arnold  meanwhile  escaped,  and 
hid  his  dishonored  head  among  his  Engiisfa 
allies,  bearing  with  him  the  Ytoi  curses  of  an 
injured  country,  and  a  hell  of  infamy  in  his 
own  bosom.     La  Fayette  and  the  Baron  de 
Steuben,  with  distinguished   and  impartial 
American  officers,  sat  upon  the  conrt-mar- 
tial  appointed  to  try  Andre.    Before  this 
body  the  youthful  prisoner  appeared,  and 
endeavored  with  manly  eloquence  and  can- 
did emotion   to  exculpate   himself  in  the 
opinion  of  his  judges.     His  nobility  of  char- 
acter, frankness,  uniform  dignity,  and  win- 
ning address   most   deeply  impressed  his 
hearers,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retora 
their  verdict,  not  from  the  suggestions  of 
pity,  but  from  a  stem  sense  of  the  reality! 
and  enormity  of  his  crime.     Upon  the 
cutcheon  of  those  who  convicted  him  sham 
had  never  left  a  stain,  and  their  motiv 
were  as  honorable  as  their  hearts  were  pare 
To  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  all  the  rules  an 
regulations  of  warfare  prescribed  by  Chri 
tendom    had   long   been    known,  and  th 
Baron  de  Steuben  exemplified  in  himself  th 
courteous  gentleman  and  the  accomplish 
soldier.     They  listened  with  attention 
Andre's  appeal,  and,  while  deeply  com 
sionating  his  youth,  his  suflReringa,  and 
reluctance  to  die  the  shameful  death,  wei 
compelled  from  an  impartial  view  of  tb 
facts  of  the    case  to   convict  him  of  th 
crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned.    Be 
apprehended  in  disguise  within  the  Amr 
can  lines  while  bearing  an  assumed  nanH 
and  with  concealed  plans  of  an  importai 
fortress,  which  is  the  very  definition  of 

spy- 
When  General  Clinton  heard  of  the 

tence  pronounced  against  his  favorite 

his  sorrow  knew  no  bounds.    He  made 
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dc  efforts  to  obtain  bis  release,  and  could  bis  judgment  have  approved  tbe 
cbange  of  prisoners,  and  occasion-  deed,  be  would  witb  bis  own  bands  bave  set 
g  tbreats  to  bis  promises.  But  tbe  prisoner  free.  Yet  it  could  not  be  so. 
«i,  tbough  deeply  compassionate,  The  morning  of  tbe  execution  dawned, 
and  unyielding.  He  consented,  and  Andre  was  conducted  to  tbe  gibbet. 
JO  a  conference  between  delegates  i  Every  eye  that  beheld  him  was  moistened 
two  armies,  in  order  to  gratify, with  sorrow,  and  every  heart  was  full  of 
ad  allow  to  tbe  unhappy  prisoner '  grief.  He  had  hoped  to  die,  if  be  must  die 
able  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  But  ere  the  close  of  the  war,  upon  the  battle 
fact  that  Andre  himself  confessed  field,  covered  witb  bonorable  wounds,  and 
turning  from  West  Point  to  tbe  in  the  presence  of  comrades  wbo  would 
aa  not  under  the  protection  of  the  cherish  his  memory  in  their  hearts.  He  was 
flag  effectually  precluded  all  com-  young,  noble  and  gifted.     Life  for  him  had 

many  charms,  and  upon  bis  existence  and 
lile  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  treasona-  services  depended  tbe  support,  if  not  the 
mad  over  tbe  States,  and  filled  happiness,  of  bis  widowed  mother  and  two 
of  all  men  with  horror.  Had  Ar-  sisters.  Honors  had  already  clustered  around 
I  been  successful,  disaster  and  ruin  his  youthful  brow ;  and  in  the  home  of  bis 
e  been  tbe  consequence  to  the  youth  the  maidens  of  England  had  mentioned 
Tbe  gallant  army  of  the  Araeri-  his  name  with  praises.  It  is  not  wonderful 
their  baggage  and  munitions  of  that  in  tbe  bitterness  of  bis  despair,  a  cap- 

I  inevitably  have  been  captured  by :  tive  in  a  foreign  land,  witb  tbe  tide  of  bis 
Bors  of  West  Point.  Confusion  i  mournful  thoughts  rushing  full  upon  him,  he 
roation  would  have  enfeebled  the  should  exclaim,  as  be  stood  at  the  foot  of 
!ie  patriots,  and  the  British  stand-  the  gibbet,  ''And  must  J  die  thus?"  But 
have  been  borne  triumphant  over ,  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  be 
Had  not  Andre  been  arrested,  the  nerved  himself  for  death.  Commending  his 
berty  had  been  muffled  in  defeat, !  soul  to  God,  he  placed  bis  body  at  tbe  dis- 
i?  of  America  had  trailed  mourn-  posal  of  the  executioner,  saying,  as  he  did 
dust.  Had  not  those  three  yeomen  so,  ''Bear  witness  all  that  I  die  as  a  brave 
niptible  in  their  country's  cause,  man  should  die.''  These  words  were  his 
dome  of  the  present  capitol  rear  last,  and  soon  tbe  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
agnificent  proportions,  and  would  young  Englishman  soared  far  above  the  ig- 

II  Monument  as  now  uplift  its  co-  nominious  gallows,  and  paused  before  the 
to  pierce  tbe  rolling  clouds  ?  As  ^  portals  of  heaven, 
ears  glide  away,  let  then  their 
eroembered  in  enduring  honor, 
bns  were  speedily  made  for  tbe 
mpending  execution.  During  bis 
it  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  wbo 
by  bis  unvarying  mildness  of  de- 
d  suavity  of  speech.  At  this  time 
1  was  peculiarly  gloomy.  He 
ow  far  disafiection  had  pervaded 
and  felt  more  deeply  than  ever 
'  patriotic  generals  upon  whom  to 
i  perilous  hour.  While  his  cob- 
€  arbiter  of  all  bis  actions^  sane* 
loom  of  Andre,  be  could  not  but 

the  keenest  angukb  for  the  ter- 
de.  Tbe  Father  of  bis  Country 
d  with  the  unhappy  ycm^  roan 
lect  with   80  untimely  a  death, 
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He  lay  witbio  his  prison-house  alone  and  deiioUt<»r 
Yet  in  bis  breast  hia  heart  beat  calnv  undaunted  by  bii 

fate. 
No  sunehiae  sought  bia  lonely  cell  to  blosa  hm  wkh  its 

light. 
No  rainbow  arched  bis  futuve  sky  to*  cheer  his  weary 

sight. 
To  kiss  bis  cheek,  aad  cool  bis  brow,  and  whisper  soft  of 

home. 
From  Albion*8  isle  far  o*er  the  waves  no  grateful  wind 

hadGome. 
T(»  him  DO  measage  from  bis  frienda  the  roUing  occa» 

bore. 
But  on  her  gentle  errand  sped  one  whoa»  aU  men  adorer.* 

A  goddess  she  of  queenly  mien  that  rulee  a  broad  domain. 
And  radiant  night  and  darkneea  are  \be  handmaids  of  her 

train. 
To  prince>  throne,  or  humble  cot,  her  misRioB*  is  of  lore. 
And  at  her  touch  stout  oakea  doon  on  aoiMisti  hisfts 

BMTe* 
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To  stay  her  step,  to  check  her  courae  proud  tyrants  seek 

in  vain ; 
At  locks  and  bars  and  dungeon4>olts  she  laughs  in  sheer 

dindain. 
Not  steel-clad  legions  in  their  might,  arrayed  in  phalanx 

deep, 
Can  bind  a  single  fetter  on  the  airy  foot  of  Sleep! 

As  heaps  ofsnow  on  Alpine  heights  their  stainless  mounds 

dissolre, 
When  bright  the  day-king*s  burnished  wheels  through 

glowing  skies  revolve ; 
As  peaks  of  ice  on  Norway  hill,  uprearing  bleak  and 

tall. 
Before  his  chariot  rolling  past  like  slaves  obedient  fall ; 
So  sink  to  rest  the  eager  hosts  in  armor  on  the  plain. 
Awaiting  but  the  blush  of  mom  to  wield  their  blades 

again, 
When  from  her  starry  palace  borne  upon  her  golden  car. 
The  soft-eyed  goddess  rides  in  state  and  rules  the  field  of 

war. 

Full  oft  she  roams  without  her  train,  firom  eve  tSll  dewy 

room* 
In  simple  guise  with  footstep  fleet  on  angel  errands  borne. 
Full  oft  a  lily  white  doth  grace  her  curls  of  raven  hair, 
Whose  petals  full  of  odors  perfume  the  grateful  air. 
The  orphan  mid  her  gushing  tears  beholds  this  lovely 

flower, 
And  all  her  woes  in  blissful  dreams  are  banished  for  the 

hour; 
While  weary  king  on  velvet  couch,  in  purple  chambers 

laid. 
In  vain  essays  with  royal  bribes  to  woo  the  fairy  maid. 

This  goddess  waved  her  golden  wand  by  Andre's  darkened 

cell, 
And  open  flew  his  dungeon-doora,  as  moved  with  magic 

spell. 
He  saw  the  lustre  of  her  curls,  the  smile  upon  her  face. 
And  in  her  orbs  of  melting  blue  fond  mercy's  glance 

could  trace. 
In  slumbers  long,  and  still,  and  soft,  his  pensive  eyelids 

close. 
And  dreams  of  youth,  and  home,  and  love,  his  raptured 

spirit  knows. 
On  his  hard  couch  a  prisoner  he  breathed  as  calm  and 

low. 
As  on  a  bank  of  violets  where  the  summer  breezes  blow. 


B«t  he  heard  the  sound  of  music  and  the  cannon's 
steady  roar, 

And  he  knew  the  gleam  of  silken  flags  wide  armies  float- 
ing o'er; 

Then  seemed  his  cell  a  battle-field,  no  more  his  spirit's 
home. 

For  zyery  blast  «f  the  bugle  said,  **  Come  to  the  conflict, 
come !" 

And  he  fought  a  stalwart  warrior  by  hero  Harold's  side. 

And  saw  the  blood  from  the  Norman  heart  gush  out  in 
crimson  tide. 

And  pressed  with  the  Saxon's  fiercest  ones  mid  rushing 
ranks  of  war, 

Where  the  bold  Bastard's  buoyant  plume  biased  like  a 
fiery  star. 

Then  with  Queen  Margaret's  host  he  stood,  and  dealt 
his  sweeping  blows 


For  merry  England  and  St.  Georftt*  and  fiir  thii  i 

rose. 
Then  on  the  ravaged   pUina  of  Franca  ha  hi 

armor  ring. 
And  joined  the  shout  of  the  ialand  nseo, "  God  h 

noble  King !" 
To  joyous  music  on  he  marched  o*er  battered  dl 
And  quafled  French  wine  with  British  knightB  ii 

est  palace  halls, 
And  his  breast  heaved  high  with  rapture,  and  h 

flushed  red  with  pride, 
To  see  above  the  oriflammo  old  Albion's 


But  the  twilight  breese  blew  softly  his  awelU^ 

o'er 
And  soothed  his  restless  spirit  till  be  dreamod 

no  more. 
Again  the  valley  of  his  youth  the  glass  of  visioi 
Where  the  moonlight  kissed  the  leafy  boughs,  aad 

wooed  the  rose. 
Bright  stars  were  shining  soft  and  still,  and  waM 

mured  low. 
And  he  clasped  the  waist  of  the  gentle  girl  be  \m 

years  ago. 
Her  eyes  were  pure,  and  deep,  and  dear,  like  eyi 

cooing  dove. 
And  he  twined  her  curls  of  rippling  gold  'till  hi 

was  thrilled  with  love ! 

Through  all  the  night  till  dewy  mom  wove  gaii 

the  east. 
The  prisoner's  spirit  banq  netted  upon  its  fairy  fti 
When  straggled  through  the  iron  bars  the  Bionung 

beam. 
He  started  up  from  his  last  sleep,  and  woke  fimn 

dream. 
He  heard  the  soldiers'  sounding  tramp,  and  s 

cannon  boom. 
And  by  the  beat  of  the  muffled  drum  be  knew  1 

of  doom. 
In  silence  then  he  knelt  him  down*  and  bowed  hii 

prayer. 
That  God  would  give  him  strength  that  day  a  si 

death  to  bear. 

Then  steel-clad  men  through  tba  dunfooa  tei 

slow  in  martial  file, 
And  every  man  gased  on  the  floor,  and  not  a  ■* 

smile.  * 

When  their  nodding  plumes  and  ghariHig  anw 

bright  on  Andre's  sight. 
One  moment  sorrow  dimmed  his  eye  and  bis  ne 

grew  white. 
Could  but  a  leven  bolt  firom  beavon  his  angniihi 

destroy, 
Its  rage  to  him  were  rapture,  and  his  doom  wm 

joy. 
For  death  'mid  the  ranks  of  soldien  tbara  n  diiBi 

had  ta'eo. 
And  coiled  the  hangman's  enrlinf  rape,  and 

the  hangman's  chain. 


The  captive  from  bis  prison  bis  fani|la  in 

And  he  walked  upon  the  seaflbld  a*  on  his  naliffi 

He  looked  towards  bis  own  groan  isfe,  and  i 

mother's  form. 
And  beaid  her  sobs fttr  o'or  thn  Mn,udAkli 

drops  warm. 
The  gibbet!  ah!  the  gibbet!  dioold  the 

be  flung 
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Anmd  tkat  seek  whtra  amim  land  wiib  datr 

hoBf ! 
SbeuM  ihaiiie  upon  that  lofty  brow  her  Btainp  of  torture 

pbce. 
Vlwnaktin'e  ki«  hU  lingwed^aad  beaior  left  iie 

Uieel 

Bat  morniBf  brerzei  lifted  up  hit  curls  of  flowin|;  hair, 
H«  g%u6  upon  the  calm  blue  sky,  for  Ood  was  smilioi^ 

UierB; 
AbJ  •  (lofj  lir  bis  forehead,  and  brightly  beamed  his  eye. 
Let  eowtids  wiaee  at  panics  of  death  but  *brave  men 

bisTdy  ^! 
When  the  haosoiaii  stood  by  the  prisoner**  side,  all  hearts 

were  dttinb  sod  still. 
And  Md  hells  ranfr  io  erery  breast  when  the  hangman 

worked  his  will. 
Tbea  fttll  upon  the  dead  num's  free  tha  moeking  sun- 

b«taii  sbooe, 
iai  I  funeral  gun  the  signal  fired  that  the  deed  of  death 

vtidoae. 


LOxNELT  GRATES. 


I  have  often  thought  if  the  history  of  all 
the  Jooely  graves  scattered  over  our  wide 
earth  could  be  written,  a  most  affecting  chap- 
ter of  human  sorrow  would  be  opened  to  the 
ejeandtothe  heart.  We  count  those  blest  who 
ileepJD  quiet  church-yards,  where  the  foot 
of  the  Sabbath  worshipper  passes,  and  near 
vhose  graves  the  voice  of  prayer  jind  praise 
veekly  ascends  to  heaven.     We  walk  with 
chastened  sadness  through  the  village  burial 
piace,  or  through  the   tasteful  cemeteries 
which  adorn  the  vicinity  of  our  cities.    The 
iBarble  tablet,  the  fresh  springing  flowers, 
and  the  emblematical  evergreen,  all  speak 
^e  affection  of  kindred,  and  the  sorrowing 
remembrances  of  the  living.    Far  otherwise 
is  it  when  distant  journeyings,  or  the  pi^es 
of  voyagers  and  travellers  reveal  to  us  the 
^  resting  place  of  a  fellow  mortal  upon 
then  shores.      Then  it  is  that  we  deeply 
feel  the  beauty  of  those  eastern  salutations 
^  the  stranger ;  *'  may  you  die  among  your 
kiodred"*-  '*  may  you    be    buried  by  the 
grave  of  your  father  and  of  your  mother.'' 
The  imagination  sees,  among  the  ice  ropun* 


green  native  turf  covers  not  his  clay.  Un- 
der the  burning  tropics,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  broad-leaved  palm,  or  a  fruit-laden  plan- 
tain is  a  lowly  grave.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  a  devoted  missionary  rests  from  his 
labors,  or  where  the  votary  of  science  sank 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuits.  No  wife 
or  sister  walks  there  in  the  twilight  to  muse 
over  the  past,  and  in  thou^t  to  follow  the 
freed  spirit  into  the  Invisible  Land.  The 
gorgeous  flowers  of  a  torrid  clime  shed  their 
fragrance  upon  the  solitude,  and  thick,  trail- 
ing vines  cover  the  consecrated  soil.  In  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  amidst  Al- 
pine  grandeurs,  many  low  crosses  meet  the 
eye.  They  speak  of  the  benighted  traveller 
who  perished  alone,  and  lies  buried  beneath 
the  snows.  The  hot  plains  of  India,  the 
gold  enriched  valleys  of  California,  and  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  could  all  show  us 
graves,  where  repose  without  companions, 
some  of  the  children  of  men.  Solitary 
graves  are  upon  the  banks  of  our  mighty 
western  rivers,  and  upon  our  boundless  prai- 
ries flowers  bloom  above  unconscious  sleep- 
ers. Gro  where  we  will  upon  our  globe  we 
find  that  the  dead  are  there.  Earth  id  ever  at- 
tracting her  children  to  her  bosom,  and  in  the 
words  of  inspiration,  "  the  clods  of  the  valley 
shall  be  sweet  unto  them,  and  every  man 
shall  draw  afler  him  as  there  are  innumera- 
ble before  him."  Two  solitary  graves  are 
spoken  of  in  the  beautiful  pastoral  sketches 
which  abound  in  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver.  One  is  that  of  Deborah,  Rebecca's 
nurse.  She  was  buried  under  an  oak,  and 
the  name  given  to  the  spot  signified  « the 
oak  of  weeping."  Rachel  also  died  in  the 
way,  and  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave, 
and  journeyed  on  to  spread  his  tent  beyond 
the  tower  of  Edar. 

Wordsworth,  among  modem  poets,  has 
written  much  of  the  grave.  Many  sublime 
and  afiecting  lessons  has  he  drawn  from  this 
last  abode  of  mortals.  The  reader  of  the 
Excursion  will  remember  the  simple  pathos, 
and  the  high  and  beautiful  morality  of  some 
of  the  stories  related  by  the  village  pastor  in 


tuns,  and  eternal  snows  of  the  polar  regions, 
I h'ttle  mound  of  stones  raised  upon  a  barren  the  church  yard  among  the  mountains.  In 
Kx:k.  A  painted  board  marks  the  name,  and  two  of  bis  fugitive  pieces  he  has  spoken  of 
hte  of  the  death,  of  the  sailor  who  desolately  solitary  graves.  One  is  called  "  the  Thorn." 
ikeps  below.  His  mother  mourns  for  him  The  tale  is  sorrowful ;  but  there  is  great 
a  her  petceM  borne,  and  weepa  that  hi:)  |  beauty  in  the  description  of  the  infant's  grave 
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upon  the  top  of  a  high  inoontain  ridge,  by 
the  side  of  an  aged  melancholy  thorn.  The 
low  hillock  18  covered  by  lovely  tinted  mosses, 
and  there  the  wretched  mother  comes  to 


mourn, 


"  Whaterer  mar  m  in  the  skies 
Whatever  wind  may  blovr.*' 


He  has  also  described  the  lone  resting-place 
of  Ossian ;  which  the  Highlanders  call  Glen- 
Almain  or  the  Narrow  Glen.  The  entire 
tranquillity  of  the  spot  contrasts  with  the 
strains  of  one  whose  notes  were  of  heroes, 
and  of  battles,  of  stormy  wars,  and  of  blood* 
stained  victories.  The  silence  here  is  so 
deep,  and  the  thoughts  suggested  of  the  vast 
separation  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
so  powerful,  that  it  is  rightly  said 

"Tliat  Onsian  lent  of  all  bin  rac« 
liea  baried  in  rfaia  lonely  place.'* 

In  the  whole  range  of  poetry  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  exceeds  in  mourn- 
ful sweetness  and  in  delicate  touches  of  feel- 
ing some  of  Shakspeare's  burial  scenes. 
Who  would  not  linger  aver  fair  Fidele's 
grassy  tomb,  where  even  the  red  breast 
scatters  his  tribute  of  fragrai^  leaves,  and 
where  the  words  of  the  dirge 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  tbe  bobv 
Nor  tiM  furious  winter*!  ragra^; 
Tbou  thy  worldly  task  bast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  :** 

fall  upon  the  year  as  soothingly  as  mnsic 
from  the  **  far  off  peaceful  land." 

Sad  Ophelia's  grave  also  was  decked  with 
flowers,  and  '<  sweets  to  the  sweet"  scattered 
by  moiuning  friends. 

Shakspeare  has,  however,  written  of  one 
solitary  grave.  It  is  that  of  Timon  of  Athens. 
He  was 

"  Entomb'd  upon  tlie  rery  hem  o*  the  sea,** 

and  ''vast  Neptune"  alone  wept  over  the  des- 
olate spot.  We  read  the  epitaph  with  pity 
for  an  unhappy,  wretched  life,  and  a  forsa- 
ken, hopeless  death. 

In  the  world  of  realities  who  but  the  Om- 
niscient ne  could  make  known  to  us  the 
hisioiy  of  lonely  graves  ?  the  heart  sorrows 
to  contemplate  them,  and  where  the  Chris- 
tian's hope  is  written,  gladly  looks  forward 
4ci  tbe  dwelUaflr  place  of  Uie  spirit,  and  to 


the  pure  glories  that  sarroani 
venly  Paradise*  In  that  fai 
sinless,  death  finds  no  ent 
grave  is  only  remembered ;  i 
turned  prisoner  remember  tli 
walls  of  his  foreign  cell,  or  a 
remembers  the  dread  battle  I 
song  of  peace  and  victory  is  i 


NEWS  FROM  FARKIE 

Farihentblait] 

Buried  for  a  time  in  Far 
thus  separated  from  the  great 
world,  and  what  that  world  i 
perform— daily  work — what  1 
on  these  fine  mornings  whicl 
rippling  piano  music,  eloquei 
and  singing  birds  filling  the 
with  light  and  song ;  what  I 
than  trace  upon  paper  a  fei 
which  surround  me,  the  thou 
to  me,  like  that  rippling  mi 
singing  birds,  here  in  the  < 
Farnienteland. 

Not  qiuet,  for  tbe  winds  \ 
hxxt  wander  ever  thoughtfully 
through  the  soft  May  foliage, 
of  autumn  are  they,  foil  of  n 
utterances  of  the  coming  w 
tilng  through  waving  Octob 
May  breezes — ^full  of  life,  an< 
of  softness  and  warmth— evgg 
In  the  tall  oak  here  at  the  doc 
any  quiet;  it  murmurs  ever 
breeze,  and  strives  ever  to 
drown  with  its  full  joyoas  mi 
of  the  birds^  Bot  FamieDt 
matter  is  never  absolutely  si 
the  leaves  rest,  unmoved  by 
breeze ;  even  when  the  tbomi 
dwell  <'in  that  demesne"  are 
is  Fairy  land,  and  elfin  bonis 
yoH  but  stop  and  listen— -are 
blowing"  through  the  gay  fli 
when  the  dew  is  on  the  grasa- 
at  noon  when  clouds  sleqyks 
vault — in  the  crimson  light  of 
the  red  arrows  of  smuel^lsii 
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let  pines,  mnd  fall  down  blunted  at  the 
;  of  the  black  mail-clad  night, 
kniwhj  is  this  Fairy  land  ?  Because  the 
r  II  here  bluer,  the  air  more  soil,  the 
igfli  of  spring  more  sweet:  because  a 
MNDd  &ce8,  and  a  thousand  happy  long- 
ad  icenes  rise  up  at  every  step  and  glow 
rneoDce  more  with  that  immortal  fresh- 
m  uJ  pure  splendor  which  once  was 
Tapped  ibout  them — a  long,  long  time  ago. 
hue  scenes,  so  full  of  life  and  joyous  splen- 
flr,  ihiBe  for  me  again— 4hose  faces  beam 
m  me  with  the  old,  old  looks — those  eyes 
Mk  OB  ne  as  brightly  as  they  did  long  ago, 
■U  the  f eiy  expression  which  then  flooded 
iivholeur  with  joy. 

f  Iippjis  the  man  who  can  thus  live  in  the 
Jit  ud  letTing  the  present  and  the  future 
iklib  cire  of  themselires,  revive  again  in 
)|iiitjind  pure  joy,  that  long^dead  happy 
vwkich  shaped  his  life,  and  dowered  him 
win  niny  dear,  imperishable  memories. 
Ml  mm  is  never  wholly  unhappy :  and 
■Bddight  he  may  reap  always :  this  **  plea- 
fcereraew"  is  at  his  command.  Forme 
PfMt  comes  cloudless  here  in  Farniente- 
W,  with  music  and  dear  faces  :-»those  dead 
^of  my  boyhood  rise  for  me  again,  and 
9^  ilong  like  maidens  clad  in  white  pure 
^iMti  pointing  with  slow  fingers,  soil 
Ntipering,  to  the  days  when  every  thing 
■  tUt  etrth  was  bright  and  hopeful : — a 
NSieof  much-loved  forms,  with  flowers 
fitted  around  their  pure  white  brows,  and 
^■•ttundled  feet  wrapped  in  the  folds  of 
■k  white  tunics,  and  on  their  lips  immor- 
■***•,  tnd  in  their  starry  eyes  a  light  of 
I'Pttt  which  consoles  me  for  all  I  have 
^'^  eince  those  fond  years  passed  from 
^*^ill  the  buflfetings  of  the  world, 
^^  of  time  and  chance  since  I  was 
^  •'^y  from  those  dear  scenes  and  faces 

^^tt  a  part — how  large  a  part ! — 
••  dead  years ! 

*^W  after  this  rhapsody  about  white 

'  ^Adpast  years  personified  by  them, 
^^^  why  those  years  have  come  back 
^^n  so  clearly,  with  such  immortal 
^*  Famienteland  was  the  stage 
^  many  scenes  of  that  happy  life- 
^  ^ere  enacted— a  comedy  which  at 

M  touched  with  tragic  colors,  and 
^Vtae.    All  placet  here  are  full  of 
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memories  for  him  who  now  traces  thought* 

I  fully  something  of  his  heart  on  this  page  :— 

all  places.     Yonder  in  that  quiet  nook  under 

;  the  tall  oak  which  shakes  the  sunlight  through 

jits  leaves  upon  the  jewelled  g^rass— there 

;  where  nothing  is  visible  to  alien  eyes,  be* 

'  cau  te  those  eyes  look  with  the  outward  vision 

.  not  with  the  heart :— yonder  again  where  the 

flower-beds  shake  their  thousand  blossoms 

together,  and  roses  shower  down  their  leaves 

with  every  passing  breath ;— on  the  lawn,  in 

the  forest^  under  the  merrily  rustling  fruit 

trees— -everywhere,  I  see  a  face,  I  hear  a 

voice  which  brings  back  to  me  with  a  joy 

and  delight  indescribably  dear,  the  long-gone 

past.     Alas !  that  face  is  no  longer  anything 

but  a  memory— that  heart  has  left  me,  and 

very  often  I  find  my  lips  framing  that  drea* 

riest  of  words— <i/bn«.     She  was  so  bright, 

she  was  so  good !— says  the  poor  heart :  she 

was  so  pure,  she  was  so  dear ! — say  the  mois* 

tened  eyes :  alas ! 

It  is  not  a  small  thing  when  some  heai^t, 
the  purest  and  noblest  that  ever  was  born 
into  the  world,  leaves  one  alone  in  that 
world,  to  oppose  his  bosom  singly  to  the 
tempest,  to  bufiet  with  his  feeble  arms  alone 
the  great  waves  of  fate :  but  if  such  be  his 
destiny,  and  many  persons  must  endure  it, 
still  one  joy  is  left.  You  may  still  bufiet 
those  stormy  waves,  poor  heart,  with  some* 
thing  like  resignation ;  you  may  still  brave 
the  fury  of  that  howling  tempest  with  some- 
thing like  hope ;  if  only  that  early  star  arise 
for  you,  over  the  dim  waters,  through  the 
soaring  night,  and  looking  on  you  with  calm 
loving  eyes,  assure  you  that  all  is  not  yet 
lost.  For  that  assurance  given  to  me  to-day, 
as  for  those  happy  hours  now  passed  so 
long  into  the  mist  of  other  years— thanks, 
thanks ! 

These  bright  May  mornings  incline  the 
heart  to  dreaming— especially  in  Famiente- 
land. And  this  is  why  I  have  thus  permit- 
ted my  pen  to  trace  idly  those  idle  impres- 
sions which  every  one  feels  at  certain  times* 
If  these  thoughts  were  really  depressing 
there  would  be  little  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  them : — they  are  not  so :  rather  joyoua 
thoughts,  and  such  as  warm  the  torpid  heart,*-* 
stir  again  the  sluggish  blood.  The  man  who 
does  not  thus  dwell  upon  his  past  hours  can^ 
not  poisets  a  veiy  enviable  dispositkm.  And 
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■o'with  these  few  words  I  dismiss  my  souve- 
nirs of  other  days  at  Famient^nd. 

Spring  has  "  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every 
thing."  The  skies  are  once  more  blue,— of 
that  deep  tender  blue  which  serves  for  a 
back-ground,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
beautiful,  to  the  snowy  clouds :— the  forests 
are  rendering  forth  thousands  of  buds,  the 
pines  shooting  up,  especially  the  young  pines, 
into  great  chandeliers,  the  oaks  coming  out 
in  light  green  liveries,  the  fringe  trees  flow* 
ering :— -the  robin,  mocking  bird,  and  lark  are 
fall  of  joy  and  song,  and  all  things  say  plainly 
that  spring  has  once  more  glided  into  the 
world  like  a  rose-crowned  maiden  who  places 
here  tender  feet  on  emerald  velvety  grass, 
embroidered  with  myriads  of  flowers.  Even 
the  melancholy  kingfisher,  who  sat  so  sol- 
emnly yesterday  upon  the  white  trunk  rising 
fiom  the  river  watching  for  the  leaping  fish, 
eyed  us  in  our  boat  with  less  suspicion  than 
usual :  the  fine  weather  seemed  to  have  im- 
proved even  his  sad  spirits.  The  boatmen 
too,  in  their  large  scows,  laden  with  tobacco, 
seemed  in  their  rude  African  way  to  be 
thankful  for  the  mild  nights  which  rendered 
their  forced  campings  on  their  boats  more 
pleasantp— for  the  bright  days  which  sparkled 
on  the  river,  and  brought  them  so  much 
Warmth  and  sunshine.  Their  songs  I  thought 
were  more  cheery  as  they  stole  from  the  far 
glassy  surface  visible  at  the  thickly-wooded 
bend,  and  even  more  melodious  than  usual  :-— 
though  that  is  saying  much,  since  few  musi- 
cal instruments  possess  as  much  melody, 
none  as  much  sympathetic  power  as  the 
hymn  or  plantation  song  of  the  negro  at  his 
work. 

Every  thing  is  different  from  the  autumn-— 
if  so  pure  a  colloquialism  is  justifiable.  In 
the  ffdl  we  have  partridge  shooting,  and  fox 
hunting^n  May  no  hunting  whatsoever, 
unless  some  inveterate  sportsman  makes  an 
inroad  on  the  raccoons  in  their  low-ground 
haunts,  or  strains  his  eyes  to  discover  far  up 
in  the  sky,  like  Mr.  Longfellow's  *'  sunward 
•aiUng  cranes,''  a  melancholy  bat.  In  au- 
tumn we  have  apples,  peaches,  apricots— *in 
May  nothing  but  strawberries  and  cherries, 
though  these  are  not  so  contemptible.  In 
autumn  we  have  waving  woods  all  crimson 
and  yellow  and  golden,  and  the  glories  of 
the  Indian  summer  mist— now  the  landscape 


is  full  of  youth,  and  is  quite  subdued  it  its 
colorings— of  a  tender  green  throughout.  But 
in  one  particular  the  seasons  of  the  "  whole 
round  year"  are  similar.  You  always  beu 
the.  crows :  they  are  never  silent.  What  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  crow  is  I  have  sever 
been  able  to  discover,  or  whether  he  ever 
dies.  Did  I  place  credit  in  the  Pjthft* 
gCH*ean  theory  I  should  perhaps  find  my 
doubts  on  the  former  point  remoTed,  for 
some  of  my  friends  are  strikingly  corvine- 
busy,  wary,  unmusical  and  tough.  I  do  not 
believe,  coming  to  the  second  point,  that  the 
genuine  crow  ever  dies :-— that  hoarse  veteru 
in  the  pine  woods  who  has  cawed  all  day 
long,  and  now  is  still  regaling  my  ears  with 
his  distant  concert  may  have  devoured  the 
slain  at  Cannse,  or  preyed  upon  Prome- 
theus—since non  eoHsUU  your  genmne  aow 
is  not  a  vulture. 

The  distant  caw  dies  away :  the  mDrrour- 
ing  leaves  blot  out  the  last  faint  echo  and  1 
am  relieved :  and  now  I  think  I  can  do  noth- 
ing better  than  imitate  my  persecutor,  and 
here  bring  to  an  end  in  the  soft  May  aAer- 
noon  my  unimportant  and  very  rambling 

news  from  Farnienteland. 

L.  L. 


JULIA  SLEEPING. 

Hush !  let  the  baby  sleep  ? 
Mtrk  her  hand  so  white  and  slender. 
Note  her  red  Up  fall  and  tender. 
And  her  breathing,  like  the  motion 
Which  the  waves  of  caltnest  ocean 

In  their  peaceful  throbbinga  keep. 

Hush!  let  the  baby  rest! 
Who  would  wake  from  blissful  eleepinf^. 
To  this  world  so  filled  with  weepinf , 
Those  sweet  eyes  like  stare  o*er  elooded. 
Those  calm  eyes  with  dark  fringe  shrouded, 

Those  crossed  hands  upon  her  breast  ? 

Hush!  let  the  baby  lesi! 
See  each  white  and  taper  finger 
Where  a  rose-tint  loves  to  linger, 
As  the  sun,  at  eveninir  dying. 
Leaves  a  blnih  all  wamly  lyittg 

In  the  bosom  of  the  West. 


on  her  lip  a  tmSe. 
'Tit  the  light  of  dreamland  gletmiag 
Like  to  morning's  first  faint  beaming ; 
Hush! — still  solemn  silence  keeping. 
Watch  her,  watch  her  in  her  sleeping 
Am  ehnsnttlM  ift  dranms  the 
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I  voald  pMBt  her  •■  kIm  lies^ 
With  brows  riogleit  damply  cliofins 
To  ber  ferrbevl,  vluidowii  flinging 
On  its  «rbireocs«-Hir  where  iracingt 
Of  the  blue  reinn'  iolerlacinf  ■ 

On  iu  •Dowjr  larfiice  rise. 

God!  boor  our  ferrent  prayer ! 
Tbroiifli  Iho  whole  of  life*e  eommocbn* 
Ai  »br  •teoM  ibe  troubled  oceen, 
Give  her  calm  and  peaceful  kI umber, 
And  maj  aorrowa  not  encnuiber 

Her  unfolding  yean  witb  care. 

Ah,  tee  her  vleep  is  o*er! 
Flushed  ber  cheek  is,  she  is  holding 
Mvttie  convene  with  the  folding 
Of  the  cnrtaias  o*er  her  drooping— 
What  beholds  she  in  their  looping 

Mortals  M*<r  beheld  before  T 

Now  from  her  bsf h  of  fleep 
Many  a  deep*ning  dimple  showing, 
She  bath  risen  finssh  and  glowing, 
like  a  flower  that  rain  hath  brightened. 
Or  a  heart  that  tean  have  lightened, 

Tean  the  weary  sometimes  weep. 

Herself  the  aileoee  braaks ! 
Hear  ber  laugh  so  rich  and  ringing. 
Hear  her  small  voice  quaintly  singing! 
She  hath  won  ns  by  csressings. 
We  eihauat  all  worda  in  blessings 

When  this  precious  baby  wskes. 

Carolink  Howaed. 


Tkackeny'8  EDglisb  Homoorists.* 

We  confess  wc  took  up  this  volume  with 
fear  of  being  impressed  by  it  with  some- 
lliing  of  that  sad  feeling  of  disenchantment 
vbich  every  boy  has  experienced  who  has 
visited  Vauxhall  in  the  day  time,  and  seen 
tbe  fairy  gardens  and  magnificent  palaces 
^ch  80  dazzled  his  vision  by  gas-light  to 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  lath  and  paste- 
wd  and  painted  muslin.  We  did  not,  in- 
^«^.  suppose  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  stage- 
I|opertj  would  turn  out  mere  tinsel,  or  that 
p  Congreve  rockets,  which  excited  such 
miration  when  let  off  by  the  pyrotechnist 
'»«elf,  would,  like  the  fire-works  of  the 
eisare-ground,  be  of  no  service  after  the 
exhibition.  But  we  have  listened,  in 
^me,  to  so  many  brilliant  lectures  and 

'TnEvGUfH  Hphoorists  tfOie  EifkUenA  Cm- 
T  A  Seriet  of  LectmreM,  By  W.  M.  Tr%ckkrat. 
nhot  of  **  Esnond,'*  1^.     New  York .   Harper  Sl 


which,  when  we  came  to  read 
them  in  print,  were  very  common-place  pro* 
ductions,  that  we  could  not  deem  it  impossi- 
ble these  lectures  on  the  English  Humour- 
ists might  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of 
the  author.  We  recollected  the  inexpresa- 
ible  delight  they  afibrded  us  ia  the  comfort* 
able  kcture-roora  of  the  Richmond  Athe- 
n«um  last  winter,  and  the  prediction  we 
ventured  at  the  time  that  they  would  take 
rank  among  Thackeray's  best  writings,  and 
when  the  book  was  actually  in  our  hands  we 
opened  it  with  trembling  apprehension  leat 
our  previous  opinion  might  have  been  too 
hastily  formed  undeKthe  fascination  of  the 
lecturer's  charming  manner  and  musical 
voice.  The  perusal  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, has  only  served  to  confirm  thatopinioa« 
Thackeray  has  not  written  anything  better 
than  the«e  lectures  since  he  first  exchanged 
the  painter's  palette  for  the  author's  ink* 
horn,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  same  quantity 
of  eloquent  composition  could  be  compiled 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  various  and  numer- 
ous volumes.  Our  object  is  not,  at  this  time, 
to  sit  in  critical  judgment  upon  these  lec- 
tures as  historical  and  literary  portraitures-^ 
though  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr* 
Thackeray  in  many  of  his  views  of  men  and 
things:— it  is  to  quote,  for  some  of  our  read- 
ers at  a  distance  who  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  cannot  readily  obtain  the 
volume,  such  passages  as  we  think  best  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  a  correct  notion  of  its 
merits. 

The  opening  lecture  is  on  Swift.  As  a 
display  of  trenchant  satire  and  withering 
invective  it  is  so  tremendous,  that  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  Dean,  himself,  could  he 
come  back  to  us  in  his  cassock  and  bands, 
would  be  able  to  answer  it  successfully.  Of 
Swift's  life  at  Moor  Park  in  the  family  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  we  have  a  very  happy 
sketch.     Here  it  is. 


"  His  initiation  into  politics,  his  knowledge 
of  business,  his  knowledge  of  polite  life,  his 
acquaintance  with  literature  even,  which  he 
could  not  have  pursued  very  sedulously  du- 
ring that,  reckless  career  at  Dublin,  Swift 
got  under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
He  was  fond  of  telling  in  after  life  what 
quantities  of  books  he  devoured  there,  and 
now  King  William  taught  him  to  cut  aspara- 
gus in  the  Dutch  fashion.    It  was  at  Shene 
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and  at  Moor  Park,  with  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  and  a  dinner  at  the  upper  servantt' 
table,  that  this  great  and  lonely  Swift  passed 
a  ten  years'  apprenticeship— wore  a  cassock 
that  was  only  not  a  livery — bent  down  a  knee 
as  proud  as  Lucifer's  to  supplicate  my  lady's 
good  graces,  or  run  on  his  Honour's  errands, 
it  was  here,  as  he  was  writing  at  Temple's 
table,  or  following  his  patron's  walk,  that 
he  saw  and  heard  the  men  who  had  gov- 
erned the  great  world — measured  himself 
with  them,  looking  up  from  his  silent  corner, 
guaffed  their  brains,  weighed  their  wits,  turn- 
ed them,  and  tried  them,  and  marked  them. 
Ah  !  what  platitudes  he  must  have  heard ! 
what  feeble  jokes !  what  pompous  common- 
places! what  small  men  thc*y  must  have 
seemed  under  those  enormous  periwigs,  to 
the  swarthy,  uncouth,  silent  Irish  secretary. 
I  wonder  whether  it  ever  struck  Temple  that 
that  Irishman  was  his  master?  I  suppose 
that  dismal  conviction  did  not  present  itself 
under  the  ambrosial  wig,  or  Temple  could 
never  have  lived  with  Swift.  Swift  sick- 
ened, rebelled,  left  the  service — ate  humble 
pie  and  came  back  again  ;  and  so  for  ten 
years  went  on,  gathering  learning,  swallow- 
ing scorn,  and  submitting  with  a  stealthy 
rage  to  his  fortune. 

•*  Temple's  style  is  the  perfection  of  prac- 
tised and  easy  good-breeding.  If  he  does 
not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  a  subject,  he 
professes  a  very  gentlemanly  acquaintance 
with  it;  if  he  makes  rather  a  parade  of 
Latin,  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  as  it 
was  the  custom  for  a  gentleman  to  envelope 
his  head  in  a  periwig  and  his  hands  in  lace 
ruffles.  If  he  wears  buckles  and  square-toed 
shoes,  he  steps  in  them  with  a  consummate 
grace,  and  you  never  hear  their  creak,  or 
find  them  treading  upon  any  lady's  train  or 
any  rival's  heels  in  the  Court  crowd.  When 
that  grows  too  hot  or  too  agitated  for  him, 
he  politely  leaves  it.  He  retires  to  his  re- 
treat of  Shene  or  Moor  Park ;  and  lets  the 
King's  party,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
party  battle  it  out  among  themselves.  He 
reveres  the  sovereign  (and  no  man  perhaps 
ever  testified  to  his  loyalty  by  so  elegant  a 
bow) :  he  admires  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  there  is  one  person  whose  ease  and  com- 
fort he  loves  more  than  all  the  princes  in 
Christendom,  and  that  valuable  member  of 
society  is  himself,  Gulielmus  Temple,  Baro-; 
nettus.  One  sees  him  in  his  retreat ;  be- 
tween his  study  chair  and  his  tulip  beds, 
clipping  his  apricots  and  pruning  his  essays, — 
the  statesman,  the  ambassador  no  more ;  but  | 
the  philosopher,  the  Epicurean,  the  fine  gen- '. 
tleman  and  courtier  at  St.  James's  as  at: 
Sheae;  where  in  place  of  kings  and  fair. 


ladies,  he  pays  his  court  to  the  Ciceronii 
majesty ;  or  walks  a  minuet  with  the  & 
Muse  ;  or  dallies  by  the  south  wall  withfl 
ruddy  nymph  of  gardens. 

"  Temple  seems  to  have  received  and  a 
acted  a  prodigious  deal  of  veneration  fn 
his  household,  and  to  have  been  coaxed,  u 
warmed,  and  cuddled  by  the  people  tarn 
about  him,  as  delicately  as  any  of  toe  plu 
which  he  loved.  When  he  fell  ill  in  1693,  tl 
household  was  aghast  at  his  indispositiai 
mild  Dorothea  his  wife,  the  best  coropuii 
of  the  best  of  men— - 

*  Mild  Dorothea,  peaceful,  wine,  aMl  ffraati 
Trcinbliog  beheld  the  doubtful  haod  of  Itia.' 

As  for  Dorinda,  his  sister-* 

*  Those  who  would  grief  deacribe,  m^ht  comt  and  ta 

its  watery  footstepa  in  Dorinda'a  faee. 

To  see  her  weep,  joy  every  fi^e  fbraook. 

And  grief  flung  tablet  on  aach  menial  look. 

The  humble  tribe  mourned  tor  the  quckeniagaaal, 

That  furuithed  life  and  apirit  through  the  whde.' 

Is  not  that  line  in  which  grief  is  described  i 
putting  the  menials  into  a  mourning  lirenj 
a  fine  image  ?  One  of  the  menials  wrote  | 
who  did  not  like  that  Temple  liveiy  nor tk^ 
twenty-pound  wages.  Cannot  one  fancy  t| 
uncouth  young  servitor,  with  downcast  cy^ 
books  and  papers  in  hand,  following  at  |j 
Honour's  heels  in  the  garden  walk;  orta^i^ 
his  Honour's  orders  as  he  stands  by  Ihegrvg 
chair,  where  Sir  Wilham  has  the  fout,  u^ 
his  feet  all  blistered  with  moxa  ?  When  Sr 
William  has  the  gout  or  scolds  it  must  ki 
hard  work  at  the  second  table;  (be  Iiiik 
Secretary  owned  as  much  aflerwanb :  ai 
when  he  came  to  dinner,  how  he  noft  Iw* 
lashed  and  growled  and  torn  the  hoaBekH 
with  his  gibes  and  scorn !  What  wonid  it 
steward  say  about  the  pride  of  then  m 
schollards — and  this  one  had  got  do  ^ 
credit  even  at  his  Irish  college,  if  the  _trN 
were  known — and  what  a  contempt  K^**^ 
cellency's  own  gentleman  must  haveb^** 
Parson  Teague  from  Dublin.  (The  "'^ 
and  chaplains  were  always  at  wir.  ^" 
hard  to  say  which  Swift  thou^tth^  ■■• 
contemptible.)  And  what  must  li*'*^?J 
the  sadness,  the  sadness  and  terroTi  ^J? 
housekeeper's  little  daughter  with  tf**?* 
ing  black  ringlets  and  the  sweet  8mtli<*8^ 
when  the  secretary  who  teaches  her  ^^  'JJ 
and  write,  and  whom  she  loves  ai^^  ^ 
ences  above  all  things— above  motb^'*'  | 
mild  Dorothea,  above  that  tremeD^?*? 
William  in  his  square-toes  and  P^^!^2m 
when  Mr.  Sitr^  comes  down  from  '^S 
ter  with  rage  in  his  heart,  and  hasfa^'* 
word  even  for  little  Hester  JohoMO  '      '* 
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srhaps  for  the  Iri:«h  secretary,  his  Ex- 
ct's  condescension  was  even  more 
than  his  frowns.  Sir  Williani  would 
:ua]ly  quote  Latin  and  the  ancient  clas- 
propos  of  his  gardens  and  his  Dutch 
9  and  plates  bandes^  and  talk  about  Ep- 

and  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Julius  Cscsar, 
anais,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperi- 
Iccenas,  Strabo  describing  Jericho,  and 
wyrian  kin^.  A  propos  of  beans,  he 
mention  rythagoras's  precept  to  ab- 
from  beans,  and  that  this  precept  prob- 
neant  that  wise  men  should  abstain  from 
;  affairs.  He  is  a  placid  Epicurean  ;  he 
ythagorean  philosopher;  he  is  a  wise 
-that  is  the  deduction.     Does  not  Swift 

so?  One  can  imagine  the  downcast 
lifted  up  for  a  moment,  and  the  flash  of 
I  which  they  emit.  Swift's  eyes  were 
rare  as  the  heaven ;  Pope  says  nobly, 
Teiy  thing  Pope  said  and  thought  of  his 
td  was  good  and  noble,)  "  His  eyes  are 
nire  as  the  heavens,  and  have  a  charm- 
ttchness  in  them.''  And  one  person  in 
t  kottsehold,  that  pompous  stately  kindly 
M  ?uk,  saw  heaven  nowhere  else 
"Bat the  Temple  amenities  and  solemni- 

■  Ad  pot  agree  with  Swift.  He  was  half- 
kd  vith  a  surfeit  of  Shene  pippins  ;  and 
>*girden-8cat  which  he  devised  for  him- 

■  It  Moor  Park,  and  where  he  devoured 
Milythc  stock  of  books  within  his  reach, 
jj^ight  a  vertigo  and  deafness  which  pun- 
W  ud  tormented  him  through  life.  He 
yytbear  the  place  or  the  servitude. 
J*  in  that  poem  of  courtly  condolence, 
■•^kich  we  have  quoted  a  few  lines  of 
[|J  indaocholy,  he  breaks  out  of  the  fu- 
*^  Procession  with  a  mad  shriek,  as  it 
•^  ind  rushes  away  crying  his  own  grief, 
JJK  hb  own  fate,  foreboding  madness, 

■  lonaken  by  fortune,  and  even  hope." 


^•^k^my  repudiates  Swift  as  an  Irish- 
■  tod  questions  his  sincerity  in  the  Chris- 

^^'Ui,  it  must  be  admitted  with  a  great 

^  force.    He  says 

.  *^ow  of  few  things  more  conclusive 
I***  sincerity  of  Swift's  religion  than 

^c^  to  poor  John  Gay  to  turn  clcrgy- 
ti^^  looK  out  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench. 
^  author  ^  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"— 
-^*  wildest  of  the  wits  about  town — it 
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nian  that  Jonathan  Swift  advised 


jT^orders— to  invest  in  a  cassock  and 
^TjlJ^t  as  he  advised  him  to  husband 
^|*^g8  and  put  his  thousand  pounds  out 
r'^t.  The  Queen,  and  the  bishops,  and 
^Id,  were  right  in  mistrusting  the  rc- 
^  ^  thst  roan. 


•*  I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to  speak  of 
any  man's  religious  views,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  influence  his  literary  character,  his 
life,  his  humour.  The  most  notorious  sin- 
ners of  all  those  fellow-mortils  whom  it  is 
our  business  to  discuss — Harry  Fielding  and 
Dick  Steele,  were  especially  loud,  and  I  be- 
lieve really  fervent  in  their  expressions  of 
belief;  they  belaboured  freethinkers,  and 
stoned  ima^nary  atheists  on  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions, going  out  of  their  way  to  bawl  their 
own  creed,  and  persecute  their  neighbour's, 
and  if  they  sinned  and  stumbled,  as  they 
constantly  did  with  debt,  with  drink,  with  all 
sorts  of  bad  behaviour,  they  got  up  on  their 
knees,  and  cried  **  Pcccavi"  witn  a  most 
sonorous  orthodoxy.  Yes  ;  poor  Harry  Field- 
ing and  poor  Dick  Steele  were  trusty  and 
undoubting  Church  of  England  men;  they 
abhorred  Popery,  Atheism,  and  wooden 
shoes,  and  id^atries  in  general ;  and  hiccup- 
ped Church  and  State  with  fervour. 

"But  Swift?  His  mind  had  had  a  different 
schooling,  and  possessed  a  very  diflerent 
logical  power.  He  was  not  bred  up  in  a  tipsy 
guard-room,  and  did  not  learn  to  reason  in  a 
Coven t  Garden  tavern.  He  could  conduct 
an  argument  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
could  see  forward  with  a  fatal  clearness  In 
his  old  age,  looking  at  the  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
when  he  said,  '*  Good  Grod,  what  a  genius  I 
had  when  I  wrote  that  book!"  J  think  he 
was  admiring,  not  the  genius,  but  the  conse- 
quences to  which  the  genius  had  brought 
him — a  vast  genius,  a  magnificent  genius,  a 
genius  wonderfully  bright,  and  dazzling,  and 
strong, — to  seize,  to  know,  to  see,  to  flash 
upon  falsehood  and  scorch  it  into  perdition, 
to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  motives,  and 
expose  the  black  thoughts  of  men,— an  awful, 
an  evil  spirit. 

''Ah,  man !  you,  educated  in  Epicurean 
Temple's  library,  you  whose  friends  were 
Pope  and  St.  John — what  made  you  to  swear 
to  fatal  vows,  and  bind  yourself  to  a  life-long 
hypocrisy  before  the  Heaven  which  you 
adored  with  such  real  wonder,  humility,  and 
reverence?  For  Swift's  was  a  reverent,  "waa 
a  pious  spirit — for  Swift  could  love  and  could 
pray.  Through  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
his  furious  mind,  the  stars  of  religion  and 
love  break  out  in  the  blue  shining  serenity, 
though  hidden  by  the  driving  clouds  and  the 
maddened  hurricane  of  his  life. 

**  It  is  my  belief  that  he  suffered  frightfully 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  scepti- 
cism, and  that  he  had  bent  his  pride  so  far 
down  as  to  put  his  apostacy  out  to  hire.    The 

Saper  left  behind  him,  called  "  Thoughts  on 
Religion,'  is  merely  a  set  of  excuses  for  not 
professing  disbelief.    He  says  of  his  ser* 
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tnons  that  he  preached  pamphlets :  they  have  teeth  of  Vanessa,  a&d  that  little  epi«»dicil 
scarce  a  christian  characteristic;  thej  might  aberration  which  plunged  Swift  into  such  woe- 
be  preached  from  the  steps  of  a  synagogue,  j  ful  pitfalls  and  quagmires  of  amorous  peiplex- 
or  the  floor  of  a  mosque,  or  the  box  of  a  \  ky — ^in  spite  of  the  verdicts  of  most  women, 
coffee-house  almost.  There  is  little  or  no  " 
cant — ^he  is  too  great  and  too  proud  for  that ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  badness  of  his  sermons 
goes,  he  is  honest.  But  having  put  that  cas- 
sock on  it  poisoned  him :  he  was  strangled 
in  his  bands.  He  goes  through  life,  tearing, 
like  a  man  possessed  with  a  devil.  Like 
Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is  always 
looking  out  for  the  Fury,  and  knows  that  the 
night  will  come  and  the  inevitable  hag  with 
it.  What  a  night,  my  Gn>d,  it  was !  what  a 
lonely  rage  and  long  agony — what  a  vulture 
that  tore  the  heart  of  that  ^iant !     It  is  awful 

to  think  of  the  great  suflferings  of  this  great  ^bich  goes  tothe  heart  as  the  j^ummetfiUi 
man.    Through  life  he  always  seems  done,  to  the  bottom  of  the  river— 
somehow.     Goethe  was  so.     I  cannot  fancy 
Shakspeare  otherwise.     The  giants  must  live 
apart.     The  kings  can  have  no  company. 


I  believe,  who,  as  far  as  my  experience  ud 
conversation  goes,  generally  take  Vane»a'i 
part  in  the  controversy — ^in  spite  of  the  tears 
which  Swift  caused  Stella  to  shed,  and  the 
rocks  and  barriers  which  fate  and  temper  in- 
terposed, and  which  prevented  the  pure 
course  of  that  love  from  running  smoothly; 
the  brightest  part  of  Swift's  stoiy,  the  pore 
star  in  that  dark  and  tempestuous  life  of 
Swift's,  is  his  love  for  Hester  Johnson." 

And  shortly  afterwards  he  gives  nstbe 
following   exquisite   little  touch  of  patbott 


"In  a  note  in  his  biography,  Scott  firs 
__       , .  /r     J  J   J  J       *^**  ^"  friend  Dr.  Tuke,  of  Dublin,  has  a 

But  this  man  suffered  so;  and  deserved  so  i^^^k  of  Stella's  hair,  enclosed  in  a  paper  by 
to  suffer.     One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of  gwifl,  on  which  are  written  in  the  Dean's 


such  a  pain." 


hand,  the   words  :    '  Only  a  itoman'i  AoiV.' 


Coming  to  speak  of  Swift's  amours,  which  '^^  instance,  says  Scott,  of  the  Dean's  desirt 
.  i_*LL'i.r  I-       •        to  veil  his  feelings  under  the  mask  of  cvm- 

have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  curious, ^^j  indifference. 

speculation  with  men  and  women  ever  since       ««  See  the  various  notions  of  critics !    Do 
<*  Mrs.  Johnson  closed  her  weary  pilgrimage  those  words  indicate  indifference  or  an  at^ 


and  passed  to  that  land  where  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage" — ^the  lec- 
turer says  of  that  remarkable  and  unfortu- 
nate beauty- 


tempt  to  hide  feeling  ?  Did  you  ever  hnt 
or  read  four  words  more  pathetic  ?  Only  a 
woman's  hair,  only  love,  only  fidelity,  onlt 
purity,  innocence,  beauty ;  only  the  tendcri 
est  heart  in  the  world  stricken  and  woundedi 


<<  Who  has  not  in  his  mind  an  image  of  and  passed  away  now  out  of  reach  of  pangi^ 
Stella  ?  Who  does  not  love  her  ?  Fair  and  of  hope  deferred,  love  insulted,  and  pitile^ 
tender  creature :  pure  and  affectionate  heart ! '  desertion ;— only  that  lock  of  hm  left :  an^ 
Boots  it  to  you  now  that  you  have  been  at  \  memory  and  remorse,  for  the  guilty,  looeh 

wretch,  shuddering  over  the  grave  of  hij 


rest  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  not  di- 
vided in  death  from  the  cold  hea^  which 
caused  yours,  whilst  it  beat,  such  faithful 
pangs  of  love  and  grief — boots  it  to  you  now, 
that  the  whole  world  loves  and  deplores  you  ? 


victim." 

With  this  we  leave  the  great  Dean  of  SI 
Patrick's  and  turn  to  the  next  of  the  Horoof 


Scarce  any  man,  I  believe,  ever  thought  of  ists  whom  Mr.  Thackeray  presents  to  u 


that  grave,  that  did  not  cast  a  flower  of  pity 
on  it,  and  write  over  it  a  sweet  epitaph.  Gen- 
tle lady ! — so  lovely,  so  loving,  so  unhappy. 
You  have  had  countless  champions,  millions 
of  manly  hearts  mourning  for  you.     From 


Congreve  and   Addison.      The  former  b| 
characterizes  as  '*  the  roost  eminent  litei 
'  swell'  of  his  age"— *and  then  goes  on  topaj 
his  respects  to  Congreve's  muse,  in  a  pas 


generation  to  generation  we  take  up  the  fond  |  sage  as  full  of  brilliants  as  one  of  the  cofei 
tradition  of  your  beauty  ;  we  watch  and  fol-  j  Aladdin  found  in  the  cave.    The  extract 
low  your  story,  your  bright  morning  love  and '  a  long  one— but  the  reader  will  wish  it 

purity,  your  constancyi  your  grief,  your  sweet  longer 

martyrdom.    We  knew  your  legend  by  heart.        ^ 


You  are  one  of  the  saints  of  English  story. 
"And  if  Stella's  love  and  innocence  is 
charming  to  contemplate,  I  will  say  that  in 
spite  of  ill-usage,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  in 
spite  of  mysterious  separation  and  union,  of 


hope  delayed  and  sickened   heart — ^in  the  and  with  pretty  like  epithets,  Jeremy  (^ 


"  How  can  I  introduce  to  yoo  that  men 
and  shameless  Comic  Muse  who  won  hi 
such  a  reputation  ?  Nell  Gwynn's  serva: 
fought  the  other  footmen  for  having  calk 
his  mistress  bad  names ;  and  in  like  roanne 


im,] 
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lier  attacked  that  godless,  reekless  Jezebel, 
the  English  comedy  of  his  time,  and  called 
her  what  Nell  Gwynn's  man's  fellow-ser- 
Taats  called  Nell  Gwynn's  man's  mistress — 
the  sprvants  of  the  theatre,  Dryden,  Con- 
grere,  and  others,  defended  themselves  with 
the  same  success,  and  for  the  same  cause 
which  set  Nell's  lackey  fighting.  She  was 
a  disreputable,  daring,  laughing,  painted 
Ftench  baggs^e,  that  Comic  Muse.  She 
came  over  from  the  continent  with  Charles 
(who  chose  many  more  of  his  female  friends 
yiere)  at  the  Restoration— 4  wild,  dishevelled 
Lais,  with  eyes  bright  with  wit  and  wine — 
a  saucy  court-favourite  that  sate  lit  the  King's 
knees,  and  laughed  in  his  face,  and  when 
she  showed  her  bold  cheeks  at  her  chariot- 
window,  had  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
famous  people  of  the  land  bowing  round 
her  wheel.  She  was  kind  and  popular 
enough,  that  daring  Comedy,  that  audacious 
poor  Nell— she  was  gay  and  generous,  kind, 
frank,  as  such  people  can  am)rd  to  be :  and 
the  men  who  lived  with  her  and  laughed 
with  her,  took  her  pay  and  drank  her  wine, 
tnmed  out  when  the  Puritans  hooted  her,  to 
fight  aod  defend  her.  But  the  jade  was  in- 
defensible, and  it  is  pretty  certain  her  ser- 
vants knew  it. 

*'  There  is  life  and  death  going  on  in  every 
thing:  truth  and  lies  are  always  at  battle. 
Pleasure  is  always  warring  agamst  self-res- 
traint   Doubt  is  always  crying  Psha,  and 
aeering.     A  man  in  life,  a  humourist  in 
vntiog  about  life,  sways  over  to  one  princi- 
ple or  the  other,  and  laughs  with  the  rever- 
ence for  right  and  the  love  of  truth  in  his 
heart,  or  laughs  at  these  from  the  other  side. 
Didn't  1  tell  you  that  dancing  was  a  serious 
busmess  to  Harlequin  ?    I  have  read  two  or 
three  of  Congreve's  plays  over  before  speak- 
iog  of  him ;  and  my  feelings  were  rather 
like  those,  which  I  dare  say  most  of  us  here 
hare  had,  at  Pompeii,  looking  at  Sallust's 
house  and  the  relics  of  an  orgy,  a  dried  wine- 
jar  or  two,  a  charred  supper-table,  the  breast 
of  a  dancing  girl  pressed  against  the  ashes, 
the  laughing  skull  of  a  jester,  a  perfect  still- 
ness round  about,  as  the  Cicerone  twangs 
his  moral,  and  the  bine  sky  shines  calmly 
orer  the  rain*    The  Congreve  muse  is  dead, 
and  her  song  choked  in  Time's  ashes.    We 
gaze  at  the  skeleton,  and  wonder  at  the  life 
which  once  revelled  in  its  mad  veins.     We 
take  the  skull  up,  and  muse  over  the  frolic 
uid  daring,  the  wit,  scorn,  passion,  hope,  de- 
sire, with  which  that  empty  bowl  once  fer- 
mented.    We  think  of  the  elances  that  al- 
lured, the  tears  that  melted,  of  the  bright 
eyes  that  shone  in  those  vacant  sockets ;  and 
of  iips  whispering  love,  and  cheeks  dimpling 


with  smiles,  that  once  covered  yon  rhastlj 
yellow  frame-work.  They  used  to  call  those 
teeth  pearls  once.  See !  there's  the  cup  she 
drank  from,  the  gold-chain  she  wore  on  her 
neck,  the  vase  which  held  the  rouge  for  her 
cheeks,  her  looking-glass,  and  the  harp  she 
used  to  dance  to.  Instead  of  a  feast  we 
find  a  grave-stone,  and  in  place  of  a  mis* 
tress,  a  few  bones ! 

*'  Reading  in  these  plays  now,  is  like  shut- 
ting your  ears  and  looking  at  people  dancing. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  the  measures,  the  grim- 
aces, the  bowinff,  shuffling  and  retreating, 
the  cavalier  soul  advancing  upon  those  la- 
dies— ^those  ladies  and  men  twirling  round 
at  the  end  in  a  mad  galop,  after  which  every- 
body bows  and  the  quaint  rite  is  celebrated. 
Without  the  music  we  cannot  understand 
that  comic  dance  of  the  last  century— its 
strange  gravity  and  gaiety,  its  decorum  or 
its  indecorum.  It  has  a  jargon  of  its  own 
quite  unlike  life  too.  I'm  afraid  it's  a  Hea- 
then mastery,  symbolising  a  Pagan  doctrine ; 
protesting,  as  the  Pompeians  very  likely 
were,  assembled  at  their  theatre  and  laugh- 
ing at  their  games — as  Sallust  and  his  friends, 
and  their  mistresses  protested— -crowned 
with  flowers,  with  cups  in  their  hands,  against 
the  new,  hard,  ascetic  pleasure-hating  doc- 
trine, whose  gaunt  disciples  lately  passed 
over  from  the  Asian  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  for  breaking  the  fair  images 
of  Venus,  and  flinging  the  altars  of  Bacchus 
down. 

'*  I  fancy  poor  Congreve's  theatre  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Pagan  delights,  and  mysteries  not 
permitted  except  among  heathens.  I  fear 
the  theatre  carries  down  that  ancient  tradi- 
tion and  worship,  as  masons  have  carried 
their  secret  signs  and  rites  from  temple  to 
temple.  When  the  libertine  hero  carries  off* 
the  beauty  in  the  play,  and  the  dotard  is 
laughed  to  scorn  for  having  the  young  wife : 
in  the  ballad,  when  the  poet  bids  his  mistress 
to  gather  roses  while  she  may,  and  warns 
her  that  old  Time  is  still  a-flying :  in  the  bal- 
let, when  honest  Corydon  courts  Phillis  un- 
der the  treillage  of  the  pasteboard  cottage, 
and  leers  at  her  over  the  head  of  grandpapa 
in  red  stockings,  who  is  opportunely  asleep ; 
and  when  seduced  by  the  invitations  of  the 
rosy  youth  she  comes  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  they  perform  on  each  other's  tip« 
toes  that  pa9  which  you  all  know  and  which 
is  only  interrupted  by  old  grandpapa  awa- 
king from  his  doze  at  the  pasteboard  chalet 
(whither  he  returns  to  take  another  pap  in 
case  the  young  people  get  an  encore) :  whea 
Harlequin,  splendid  in  youth,  strength  and 
agility,  arrayed  in  gold  and  a  thousand 
colours,  springs  over  the  heads  of  countleae 
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perils,  leapt  down  the  throat  of  bewildered 

Slants,  and,  dauntless  and  splendid,  dances 
anger  down :  when  Mr.  Puncht  that  godless 
old  rebel,  breaks  every  law  and  laughs  at  it 
with  odious  triumph,  outwits  his  lawyer,  bul- 
lies the  beadle,  knocks  his  wife  about  the 
head,  and  hangs  the  hangman,— donH  you 
see  in  the  comedy,  in  the  song,  in  the  dance, 
in  the  ragged  little  Punch's  puppet-show,— 
the  Pagan  protest?  Does  not  it  seem  as  if 
Life  puts  in  its  plea  and  sings  its  comment? 
Look  how  the  lovers  walk  and  hold  each 
other's  hands  and  whisper !  Sings  the  cho- 
rus—>*  There  is  nothing  like  love,  there  is 
nothing  like  youth,  there  is  nothing  like 
beauty  of  your  spring  time.  Look !  how  old 
a|;e  tries  to  meddle  with  merry  sport !  Beat 
him  with  his  own  crutch,  the  wrinkled  old 
dotard  !  There  is  nothing  like  youth,  there 
is  nothing  like  beauty,  there  is  nothing  like 
strength.  Strength  and  valour  win  beauty 
and  youth.  Be  brave  and  conquer.  Be 
young  and  happy.  Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy! 
Would  you  know  the  Segreito  per  esBerfeliet  7 
Here  it  is,  in  a  smiling  mistress  and  a  cup  of 
Falernian.'  As  the  boy  tosses  the  cup  and 
sings  his  song.  Hark  I  what  is  that  chaunt 
ooming  nearer  and  nearer?  What  is  that 
dirge  which  will  disturb  us  ?  The  lights  of 
the  festival  burn   dim — ^the    cheeks    turn 


pale — the  voice  quavers— and  the  cup  drops 
on  the  floor.  Who  is  there  ?  Death  and  fate 
are  at  the  gate,  and  they  will  come  in." 

'  Of  Addison,  Mr.  Thackeray  gives  a  most 
genial  sketch,  written,  as  it  is  easy  to  see, 
in  love  of  the  subject  and  in  a  spirit  of  the 
largest  reverence  and  affection  for  the  great 
gentleman  who  gave  the  world  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Some  playful  criticism  on  Addi- 
son's poetry  relieves  the  biographical  narra- 
tive, and  the  lecture  concludes  with  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  religious  character. 

**When  this  man  looks  from  the  world 
whose  weaknesses  he  describes  so  benevo- 
lently, up  to  the  Heaven  which  shines  over 
us  all,  1  can  hardly  fancy  a  human  face 
lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture :  a 
human  intellect  thrilling  with  a  purer  love 
and  adoration  than  Joseph  Addison's.  Lis- 
ten to  him :  from  your  childhood  you  have 
known  the  verses :  but  who  can  hear  their 
sacred  music  without  love  and  awe  ? 

*  Soon  as  the  eTeoInfr  shades  preTail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listeninf^  rarth 
Repeats  the  stonr  of  her  birth ; 
Aad  sU  tbe  sun  that  round  her  bora, 


And  all  Uw  plaoeta  in  tbeir  ton. 
Confirm  the  tidiofB  aa  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball; 
What  though  no  real  roice  nor  sound. 
Among  tbeir  radiant  orhs  be  found; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice*, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorioas  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  band  that  made  us  is  divine.' 

It  seems  to  me  those  verses  shine  like  the 
stars.  They  shine  out  of  a  great  deep  calm. 
When  he  turns  to  Heaven,  a  Sabbath  comes 
over  that  man's  mind :  and  his  face  Ugfab 
up  from  it  with  a  ^lory  of  thanks  and  prayer. 
His  sense  of  religion  stirs  through  his  vhoie 
being.  In  the  fields,  in  the  town:  lookiog 
at  thn  birds  in  the  trees :  at  the  children  in 
the  streets  :  in  the  morning  or  in  the  moon- 
light: over  his  books  in  his  own  room:  in  a 
happy  party  at  a  country  merry-making  or  a 
town  assembly,  good-will  and  peace  to  God's 
creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  Him  vrho 
made  them,  fill  his  pure  heart  and  shine  from 
his  kind  face.  If  Swift's  life  was  the  most 
wretched,  I  think  Addison's  was  one  of  tbe 
most  enviable.  A  life  prosperous  and  beau- 
tiful— a  calm  death — an  immense  fame  and 
affection  afterwards  for  his  happy  and  spot- 
less name." 

We  come  now  to  the  essay  on  Sir  Btchard 
Steele— or  Dick  Steele,  as  the  writer  prefers 
to  call  him  and  as  we  prefer  to  hear  him 
called-— which  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  delightfuUest  of  any  in  the  volume. 
Steele  was  always  a  favorite  of  ours,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  boy  after  Mr. 
Thackeray's  own  heart,  for  his  good  qualities 
are  presented  to  us  in  a  charming  rose  colour, 
while  his  little  weaknesses,  though  not  in  the 
least  withheld  or  extenuated,  are  commented 
upon  with  so  free  and  sparkling  a  use  ofl 
epigram  as  almost  to  render  them  attractive. 
We  fear  the  effect  of  such  exquisite  repre- 
hension as  Mr.  Thackeray  visits  upon  Steele 
for  forgetting  to  pay  his  butcher  and  his 
washerwoman,  and  telling  Mrs.  Steele  a  lie 
as  to  his  manner  of  spending  an  evening. 
and  such  other  sins  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  bappj 
upon  the  cause  of  morals.  The  best  trait  ia| 
poor  Dick's  character  was  unquestionablv 
his  respectful  admiration  of  woman,  andMr^ 
Thackeray  brings  this  out  very  finely—     i 

"  Posterity  has  been  kinder  to  this  amiabk 
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all  women  especially  are  bound  to 
ul  to  Steele,  as  he  was  the  first  of 
rs  who  really  seemed  to  admire  and 
liem.  Congreve  the  Great,  who  al- 
:he  low  estimation  in  which  women 
i  in  Elizabeth's  time,  as  a  reason 
vomen  of  Shakspeare  make  so  small 
n  the  poet's  dialogues,  though  he 
self  pay  splendid  compliments  to 
yet  looks  on  them  as  mere  instru- 

gallantry,  and  destined,  like  the 
lummate  fortifications,  to  fall,  aflter 
time,  before  the  arts  and  bravery  of 
jgcr.  man.  There  is  a  letter  of 
entitled  *  Advice  to  a  very  Young 
Lady,'  which  shows  the  Dean's 
f  the  female  society  of  his  day,  and 
!  despised  man  he  utterly  scorned 
K).  No  lady  of  our  time  could  be 
y  any  man,  were  he  ever  so  much 
5ean,  in  such  a  tone  of  insolent  pat- 
ad  vulgar  protection.  In  this  per- 
,  Swifl  hardly  takes  pains  to  hide 
»n  that  a  woman  is  a  fool :  tells  her 
x>k8,  as  if  reading  was  a  novel  ac- 
nent ;  and  informs  her  that  *  not 
eman's  daughter  in  a  thousand  has 
ight  to  read  or  understand  her  own 
ongue.'  Addison  laughs  at  women 
but,  with  the  gentleness  and  po- 
>f  his  nature,  smiles  at  them  and 
them,  as  if  they  were  harmless, 
d,  amusing,  pretty  creatures,  only 
>e  men's  playthings.  It  was  Steele 
began  to  pay  a  manly  homage  to 
Iness  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
endemess  and  beauty.  In  his  com- 
)  heroes  do  not  rant  and  rave  about 
e  beauties  of  Gloriana  or  Statira,  as 
.cters  were  made  to  do  in  the  chiv- 
ances  and  the  high-flown  dramas 
i;  out  of  vogue,  but  Steele  admires 

virtue,  acknowledges  their  sense, 
IB  their  purity  and  beauty,  with  an 
id  strength  which  should  win  the 

of  all  women  to  their  hearty  and 
1  champion.  It  is  this  ardour,  this 
this  manliness,  which    makes  his 

lo  pleasant  and  their  heroes  such 
.emen.  He  paid  the  finest  compli- 
a  woman  that  perhaps  ever  was  of- 
)f  one  woman,  whom  Congreve  had 
ired  and  celebrated,  Steele  says, 
have  loved  her  was  a  liberal  edu- 
'  How  of\en,'  he  says,  dedicating 

to  his  wife.  *  how  often  has  your 
M  removed  P&in  Arom  my  sick  head, 
a  anguish  from  my  afflicted  heart ! 
ire  such  beings  as  guardian  angels, 
thus  employed.  I  cannot  believe 
icm  to  bf  more  good  in  inclination, 


or  more  charming  in  form  than  my  wife.' 
His  breast  seems  to  warm  and  his  eyes  to 
kindle  when  he  meets  with  a  good  and  beau* 
tiful  woman,  and  it  is  with  his  heart  as  well 
as  his  hat  that  he  salutes  her.  About  chil- 
dren, and  all  that  relate  to  home,  he  is  not 
less  tender,  and  more  than  once  speaks  in 
apology  of  what  he  calls  his  softness.  Ho 
would  have  been  nothing  without  that  do* 
lightful  weakness.  It  is  that  which  gives 
his  works  their  worth  and  his  style  its  charm. 
It,  like  his  life,  is  full  of  faults  and  careless 
blunders;  and  redeemed,  like  that,  by  his 
sweet  and  compassionate  nature." 

The  rollicking,  reckless  way  of  life  pur- 
sued by  Steele  is  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage, 

''  Captain  Steele  took  a  house  for  his  lady 
upon  their  marriage,  *  the  third  door  from 
Germain-street,  left  hand  of  Bury-street,' 
and  the  next  year  he  presented  his  wife 
with  a  country  house  at  Hampton.  It  ap- 
pears she  had  a  chariot  and  pair,  and  some- 
times four  horses:  he  himself  enjoyed  a  little 
horse  for  his  own  riding.  He  paid,  or  prom- 
ised to  pay,  his  barber  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  always  went  abroad  in  a  laced  coat  and 
a  large  black-buckled  periwig,  that  must  have 
cost  somebody  fifty  guineas.  He  was  rather 
a  well-to-do  gentleman,  Captain  Steele,  with 
the  proceeds  of  his  estates  in  Barbadoes, 
(left  to  him  by  his  first  wife,)  his  income  as 
writer  of  the  *  Gazette,'  and  his  office  of  |fen- 
tleman  waiter  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George.  His  second  wife  brought  him  a  for- 
tune too.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  relate  that 
with  these  houses  and  chariots  and  horses 
and  income,  the  Captain  was  constantly  in 
want  of  money,  for  which  his  beloved  bride 
was  asking  as  constantly.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  pages  we  begin  to  find  the  shoemaker 
calling  for  money,  and  some  directions  from 
the  Captain,  who  has  not  thirty  pounds  to 
spare.  He  sends  his  wife,  *  the  beautifuUest 
object  in  the  world,'  as  he  calls  her,  and  evi- 
dently in  reply  to  applications  of  her  own, 
which  have  gone  the  way  of  all  waste  paper, 
and  lighted  all  Dick's  pipes,  which  were 
smoked  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago— ^e 
sends  his  wife  now  a  guinea,  then  a  half- 
guinea,  then  a  couple  of  guineas,  then  half 
a  pound  of  tea ;  and  again  no  money  and  no 
tea  at  all,  but  a  promise  that  his  darling 
Prue  shall  have  some  in  a  day  or  two ;  or  a 
request,  perhaps,  that  she  will  send  over  his 
night-gown  and  shaving-plate  to  the  tempo- 
rary lodging  where  the  nomadic  captain  is 
lying,  hidden  from  the  bailiffs.  Oh  that  a 
Christian  hero  and  late  captain  in  Lucas's 
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EdUm^'s  Table. 
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should  be  afraid  of  a  dirty  sheriff's  officer ! 
That  the  pink  and  pride  of  chivalry  should 
turn  pale  before  a  vivii  1  It  stands  to  record 
in  poor  Dick's  own  handwriting ;  the  queer 
eoUection  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum 
to  this  present  day ;  that  the  rent  of  the  nup- 
Ual  house  in  Jermyn-street,  sacred  to  unut- 
terable tenderness  and  Prue,  and  three  doors 
from  Bury-street,  was  not  paid  until  afler  the 
landlord  had  put  in  an  execution  on  Captain 
Steele's  furniture.  Addison  sold  the  house 
and  furniture  at  HamptoUi  and,  after  deduct- 
ing the  sum  in  which  the  incorrigible  friend 
was  indebted  to  him,  handed  over  the  resi- 
due of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  poor  Dick, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  angry  at  Addison's 
summary  proceeding,  and  I  dare  say  was 
very  glad  of  any  sale  or  execution,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  give  him  a  little  ready 
money.  Havine  a  small  house  in  Jermyn- 
street  for  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  a  coun- 
try house  at  Hampton  on  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed money,  nodiing  must  content  Captain 
Dick  but  the  taking,  in  1712,  a  much  finer, 
larger,  and  grander  house,  in  Bloomsbury- 
square ;  where  his  unhappy  landlord  got  no 
better  satisfaction  than  his  friend  in  St. 
James's,  and  where  it  is  recorded  that  Dick, 

Siving  a  grand  entertainment,  had  a  half- 
ozen  queer-looking  fellows  in  livery  to  wait 
upon  his  noble  guest,  and  confessed  that  his 
servants  were  bailiffs  to  a  man.  *  I  fared 
like  a  distressed  prince,'  the  kindly  prodigal 
writes,  generously  complimenting  Addison 
for  his  assistance  in  the  '  Tatler,'^-'  I  fared 
like  a  distresssed  prince,  who  calls  in  a  pow- 
erful neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by 
my  auxiliary ;  when  I  had  once  called  him 
in,  I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on 
him.'  Poor,  needy  Prince  of  Bloomsbury ! 
think  of  him  in  his  palace,  with  his  allies 
from  Chancerylane  ominously  guarding  him." 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  we  are  compelled, 
at  this  point,  to  stop  our  quotations  from  Mr. 
Tbackerajr*!  Lectures.  We  had  h<^ed  to 
give  something  from  each  of  his  other  es- 
says, from  his  lively  paper  on  Prior,  Gay  and 
Fope,  his  sympathetic  criticism  of  Fielding 
and  his  loving  portraiture  of  Goldsmith.  But 
our  limits  and  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for 
the  Messrs.  Harper's  copyright,  (for  which 
they  very  handsomely  paid  $1,250,)  forbid 
and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
the  taste  of  the  book's  quality  which  we  have 
given. 


(BhxUvs  Cahlt. 


We  have  seen  the  following  lines  in  the 
poet's  comer  of  many  country  newsptpen, 
but  have  no  knowledge  of  their  origin.  Let 
the  author  be<whoi^  he  may,  he  preaches  t 
lay-sermon  quite  ifs  good  as  some  we  heir 
occasionally  from  the  sacred  desk — 


A  be^K*''  ^7  stood  at  •  rieb  mraV  d< 

**  I  am  boDselMS  and  ftieDdless,  and 

Said  the  benar  boy  as  tba  tear-drop  rolled 

Down  his  thin  cheek,  blanched  with  want  and  eoUL 

**  Oh !  give  me  a  cru»t  from  yonr  board  to-daj, 

To  help  the  befrgar  boy  on  his  way  !** 

*'  Not  a  emit  nor  a  cnimb,"  the  rieh  man  nid, 

**  Be  oflT,  and  work  for  yonr  daily  bread  !** 

The  rich  man  went  to  the  pariah  ehnreb— 
Hit  face  grew  graTO  aa  he  trod  the  porch — 
And  the  thronging  poor,  the  nntanght  maas. 
Draw  back  to  let  the  rich  man  pass. 
The  service  began— the  choral  hymn 
Arose  and  swelled  through  the  long  aisles  ftn ; 
Then  the  rich  man  kneitt  and  the  words  he  said 
Were—'* Give  us  thk  day  onr  dnfly  bread!" 


The  second  column  of  the  first  page  of 
the  London  Times,  which  has  been  devoted 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  appeals  of  des- 
pairing lovers ;  the  importunities  of  agonized 
parents  begging  their  lost  Mary,  if  she  would 
not  return,  at  least  to  send  back  the  key  of 
the  tea-caddy ;  and  the  description  of  way- 
ward poodles,  has  lately  contained  a  poem, 
which  should  make  Mr.  Alexander  Smith 
look  to  his  laurels.  The  poet  who  paid  five 
shillings  for  getting  his  heart's  effusion  into 
type,  thus  sings— 

FG.— Mind  not  A.,  but  remember  B.    Do  not  ibrfct 
•  the  silkworm's  tvc.    Think  of  China's  templet  taj 
of  tea,  or  Ilespeiia's  sky  and  its  blue  aaa. 


Our  punning  friend,  whose  bon  moU  we 
have  before  recorded  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment, let  off  a  very  brilliant  thine  at  a  recent 
race  near  Richmond  which  should  not  be  loft. 
The  favorite  horse  was  named  Red  £je,  and 
our  friend  was  advising  a  gentleman  to  take 
no  bets  aeainst  him,  as  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test was  uready  certain.  "  How  so  ?"  asked 
the  gentleman.  "Because,  sir,"  replied  the 
punster,  "  Id  cerium  est  quod  eerhm  reddi 
poieeW* 


^propoi  of  the  article  on  "  Spiritual  Man- 
ifestations/' with  which  the  present  number 


J^otiea  tf  J^tM  Workt. 
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essenger  opens,  we  record  here  the 
:e  of  a  friend  who  has  made  some 
xperimeats  in  the  new  science.  Can 
ifer  %a  ezplanatian  of  the  phenom- 
ribed? 

Srikmii.  HANiruTATtoRi. 

t»».~-l  bare  hitbeno  been  ■  eccplic  upon  ihi 
■Ue  laniian.iDd  olbar  marTelloa*  pbaaam- 
I  h>t«  accapkd  tbe  public  ■Uenlidd  ao  macb 
Dl«  ncaol  ailnordburjr  paraonal  experiinee 
bu  nbakeo  mj  canfideuca  in  ay  own  jadg- 

■Ij  nrirsd  (o  join  ■  ptrtj  of  genilemen,  who 
«{  Ait  Ibe  porpoH  oT  conipuiai;  end  diKU*' 
I  pbjficaj  sut^U.  Ki  wfll  «»  nf  illuatraling 
[  ibem  bj  axperimanl.  There  wera  pnaani 
nrioua  eapacitiei  and  Inala*,  and  ainpla  ma- 
prnridad  fbr  Ih«  developrnenl  and  diiplaj  of 

^all.  WaaeaicdourMlieianallaidaaora 
(■a;  table,  runiHhed  viib  a  complete  and  ea- 
HumtuB,  ohicb  wu  toen  brani;bt  iolo  active 
II.  Sriupalbalk!  ralaliooa  wara  qnicklf  pro- 
nt  bMwMD  tbnae  wbo  aal  near  loKBiber )  and 

b;  eirenlatiag  ainiiB  of 
>  U  frealer  diatanua.     At  laOElb, 


bj  all  of  uB  wilb  remarkable  unanlmiif  i[  the 
II  of  time.  In  ihr  courH  or  two  or  Ihiee  bouta 
J,  manipoEalioa  bad  been  occaBionally  prac- 
tb*  table  by  mdw  efi^ur  number,  whii:b,  from 
t,  had  been  joined  in  by  otbeti,  until  w*  l>e;an 
Ihnl  Ibe  tabic  wa*  Tiaiblf  influenced,     Mya- 


ll wbicfa  it 


and  a  specific  tc 


in  of  it 


LI  befcan  to  parte  I 
iMaaaiH.  Hanj'  article*  Dtored  of  Ibeir  on 
■•gad  placaa  with  eacb  olbar,  iocreaaed  ai 
ia  ne,  and  otcd  mullipled  or  decrraMd 
For  a  while  aonie  of  the  man  eaatiou*  daub 
appaannce*  were  Boi  del uaiTB :  hulErsduall 
idlj,  oar  inprcaaiona  of  ibeivalily  of  what  i 
W  mora  and  more  vitid  and  inianae.  and  * 
hwa  np  to  lb*  full  conrictioD  and  enjormeul 
•I  ipaeucle.     Tbe  window*,  tbe  liEhla, 


Upon  awaking  tbe  next  morning,  I  reRected  Ions  and 
iniioualy  upon  ihe  occuirencrs  of  the  nl|;bt.  I  am  Hill 
ai  a  loia  to  aiplain  tbe  rationale  of  what  1  experirneed  : 
and  1  •ballneTer  again  bean  preaumpiuoua  atlo  diiputa 
th*  potaibl*  eSecu  of  lucb  lublta  and  irteaiatibl*  agea* 


The  following  ia  one  of  the  manj  tribute! 
that  have  coroe  to  us  in  honour  of  tbe  gifted 
author  of  the  poem  published  in  our  last  num- 
ber entitled  the  Triumph  of  Spring.  As  the' 
spontaneous  olTering  of  a  mind  imbued  with 
a  toTe  of  poesy,  it  will  be  highly  valned  by 
the  lady  whose  genius  has  called  it  forth — 

Tat  TmiiBrB  or  SratHO.    Bt  Tikell*. 
JaAtJantmimberoflke  Seathtm  Liierarj/  Manager. 

Thia  piece  of  pa*  iry,  if  lbs  author  ncTcr  wriraa  another, 
enlillea  ber  to  be  cTaaaed  among  thoae  rarely  gitui  beinp 
wba  creel  tbrtbeiaaelTca  monumenta  in  ourhearta  and  aP 
reciionathat  defy  Iha  rarif-ciartim*.  In  it  are  tbauaioi*- 
likablefcHitprinla  of  i-eniuaarnacuiDmon  order.  In  tbe  im- 
agery Ibere  ia  exhibited  a  beautiful  play  of  the  imagine  lion 

'  and  thaepiaodicilpanr  an  highly  beauiirul.  Ifthrmuaura 
bad  been  like  that  of  Millan'a  II  Penaero.  or  GDldamiih'a 
Deserted  Village,  or  Gray'a  Elegy  in  ■  Coantry  Church 
Yard,  the  eflecion  the  mind  would  be  lillle  leaf  enchant  log 
than  that  of  thDsebBauliruleffutiona.  Id  tbiaage  when  tbe 
preas  groana  beneath  the  worlhleaa  lumber  of  dulnes* 

'  and  inaipidity,  we  hail  with  deligbl  the  bringing  up  from 
Ihe  unrathaniible  tbyaa  of  mind  aucb  a  "  gem  of  pnreat 
ray  aerene."  I  do  not  offer  Ihe  inceoae  of  flattery  at  iba 
Hnaa'a  abrine,  Ibr  I  do  not  know  wbo  ia  th*  autburea*  of 
"  Th*  Triumph  of  Spring,"  but  I  would  nay  to  her  ahe 
baa  tba  talent  of  poetic  genius  eominitted  to  ber  charge, 
and  if  aba  wilt,  aba  may  enler  into  ihe  joy  iliat  awaits 
thoa*  wbo  aaeend  with  couraga  th*  btigbt  of  Paraaaaua. 


Prina  Gtarge,  Va. 


of  fan 


■JMatfoB,  mycd  to  and  fro  in  their  plan 


■d  joinad  in  the  e: 


diMBiiiMU,  linked  in 
■  ptnTitatioD,  and  ra*« 
•Tphyaical*: 


Nat. 


ice.  Every  ibiag  appean 
■  ■■>m,or  ny,  unfrllered  by  imperfection 

Tlw  ehoiniDf  annoi:entlemen  witbdi«w  apo 
from  brneatb  ihrni,  while  lb*  table  in  mu 
!*at^  its  lep,  and  bestrode  their  recumbe 
1  tb*  lir  of  a  cmquertn'.  I  retired  from  t! 
rif  witbeul  an  eflbri,  CTen  of  will,  and  witbo 
ann-le.     I  pasied  (ram  room  to  room,  aaeend' 

•n*  flight  of  alaira,  end  found  myaelf  at  la 
■ad  ia  bad,  withont  ibe  leaat  eenaclooaDaH 
-,fcT  vUeh  Bij  iMomotlaa  bad  ban  aCtele 


iMm  nf  Mtm  Hlorb. 


Sak  8li<»'*  Wim  Smtn  mad  JHWem  Ituhmem.  FUt- 
adalpbia:  Blaochard  and  Loa.    1BS3.    [FramA.Hor- 
ria,  97  Haia  Street. 
Sam  Slick  once  more,  aad  *■  full  of  Aid  aa  erar.  Tb« 

apriogs  of  hii  humour  aeen  far  from  being  worn  onl  i  ia- 
deed,  the  machinery  only  wants  an  occasional  winilia| 
up  from  Judge  Halyburton  la  go  like  one  of  Slick'*  own 
clacks.  Tbe  following  piece  of  drtillery  will  be  racog- 
niied  as  ditecled  at  ■  well-known  American  diplnniatial 
who  formerly  npresenled  the  United  Blaiea  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Jamaa.  Slick  ia  describing  a  dinner  at  that  ga>- 
llenan'a  manaion  in  London. 

"Lord  Dunk  Pelaiborongh,  or  aom*  ancb  nanie,iial 
along  aide  of  me,  and  look  to  praiain'  our  great  nation  at 
a  grval  pac*.  It  fairly  look  tna  in  at  first,  I  didn't  aaehia 
drift;  il  was  lo  draw  nw  out,  and  **t  ax  a  boastin'  and  a 
braggin'  I  do  suppose.    And  I  IcU  inw  ibe  Inp  be<bi«  I 


as 


JfoHcti  <^  Mew  Worki. 
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"  Artcr  trottin*  mo  round  a  bit,  nais  be,  *  Your  miniiitor 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  your  glorious  country.  He 
is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Que  of  his  predeceMors 
did  nothinj^  but  compNre.  If  you  showed  him  a  pack  of 
hounds,  they  were  nothing  to  what  hundreds  bad  in  Vir- 
f  inia  and  the  Soutbero  States.  If  a  fine  tree,  it  was  a 
mere  walking-stick  to  an  American  one.  If  a  winning 
race-horse,  he  had  halfa-dosen  that  would,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  walk  away  from  him  like  nothing ;  and  so  on. 
Well,  there  was  another  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
satineties,  coarse  cotton,  the  slave  trade,  and  what  he  used 
to  call  New  England  domestics.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
your  nation  so  well  reprasented.' 

**  All  this  was  said  as  civil  as  you  please, yon  coald  not 
lault  his  wanner  a  bit ;  still  I  cao*t  aay  I  quite  liked  it> 
I  knew  there  was  some  truth  in  it;  but  how  little  or  how 
much  I  couldn't  tell,  not  bein'  much  of  a  scholar.  Thinks 
I  to  myself,  (*m  a  man  more  used  to  givin'  than  takin* 
pokes,  and  never  could  keep  'em  long  without  returnin* 
them  with  interest.  So  go  on,  IMl  see  what  you  are  about, 
and  thttn  1  rather  guess  I  can  take  my  part  with  you. 

'*Sais  he  *  I'm  told  his  Latin  is  very  pure.* 

'*  *  It's  generally  allowed  there  can't  be  no  better,*  sais 
I,  *  there  is  nobody  to  Cambridge — our  Cambridge  I 
mean — that  can  hold  a  candle  to  him.* 

***  It's  fully  equal,*  sais  he,  *to  the  generality  of  the 
monastic  Latin  of  the  middle  ages.* 

**  I  was  adrift  here  :  I  didn*t  like  the  expression  of  his 
eye — it  looked  quizsical ;  and  I  must  sny,  when  larned 
subjects  come  on  the  carpet,  I  do  feel  a  little  grain  streak- 
ed, tor  fear  I  shall  have  to  confess  ignorance,  or  have  to 
Ulk  and  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  if 
his  Latin  is  good,  why  didn't  be  say  it  was  as  good  as 
what  the  Latins  spoke  or  wrote,  and  not  stop  half-way 
at  what  Minister  used,  I  am  sure,  to  call  the  dark  ages? 
However,  1*11  look  quizzical  too,  and  put  my  best  foot  out. 

**  *  As  good  as  that  of  the  middle  ages  f  *  sate  I ;  *  why, 
that's  not  sayin*  much  for  it  either.  Aint  he  a  middle- 
aged  man  himself  T  and  hasn't  he  been  at  it  all  his  life  ?' 

**  *  Well,  Slick,*  sais  he,  *  that's  uncommon  good  ;  that's 
one  of  the  best  things  I've  heard  for  a  long  time,  and  said 
so  innocently  too,  as  if  you  really  meant  it.  Capital,  by 
Jove !    Come,  I  like  that  amazingly.* 

**  Thinks  I  to  myselQ  It's  more  than  I  do  then ;  for  I 
didn't  understand  you,  and  I  don*t  know  the  roeanin*  of 
what  I  said  myself.  But  I'll  pay  you  ofi'bimeby,Ma8ter 
Dunk— see  if  I  don't. 

**Sais  he,  lowerin*  his  voice,  confidential-like,  'what  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  is  a  Unitarian  !* 

**  Now,  thinks  I,  my  boy,  I*v«  got  yon  off  dead  langua- 
ges in  upon  /mm*  subjects,  1*11  play  with  you  as  a  cat 
does  with  a  mouse. 

*'  *  He  woaldn*t  bo  an  hoiieat  man,  if  he  wun*t'  aais  I ; 
*  ke*d  be  beneath  eontempt.* 

*'  *  Well,*  sais  he,  *  I  never  argue  about  religion,  and 
will  therefore  not  pursue  the  subject  farther;  but  it  creates 
a  great  prejudice  here.* 

**  *  Religion,*  sais  I, '  my  good  friend,*  lookin*  all  amazed, 
'  why,  what  in  natur'  has  religion  to  do  with  it  7  It  has 
neither  art  nor  part  in  it.' 

*** Exactly,' said  he, 'that's  the  very  point.  People 
here  think  a  Unitarian  little  better  than  an  infidel.' 

***  Then  you  might,'  sais  I,  *just  as  well  say  a  Tory 
was  an  infidel,  or  a  Whig,  or  a  Protectionist,  or  a  Free 
Trader,  or  anybody  else ;  there  would  be  just  as  much 
■•oae  in  it.  I  believe  in  my  heart  the  English  will  never 
itadereland  us.' 

<«  *  Pray,  may  I  ask,'  said  be, '  what  you  call  a  Unita- 
rian Y' 

.  **  *  Sartainljr,*  aaia  I ;  *  for  when  folks  go  to  argue,  they 
ought  firet  to  know  what  they  are  talkin'  about  \  to  define 


tbeir  terms,  and  see  tliey  undereund  each  other.  Til  tell 
you  in  a  few  words  what  a  Unitarian  is.' 

"Just  then.  Minister  speaks  up,  (and  it's  t  earioui 
thing,  talk  of  the  devil,  and  he  is  sure  to  heave  is  nirht 
directly,)  'Pass  the  wine,  Mr.  Slick,  I'll  help myteli:' 
*  And  push  it  on,  your  Excellency,*  sais  I ;  'but  I  sever 
paas  wine — ^it  aint  considered  lucky  in  SlickviUe.'  Thh 
made  a  laugh  and  a  divaraion,  and  I  continues : '  Yoa  see, 
my  lord,  our  general  Goverament  is  a  federal  one,  exei' 
cisin*  sartaia  powera  delegated  to  it  by  the  sepante  States, 
which,  with  this  exception,  are  independent  sovemgatief. 
Every  State  is  a  nnit.  and  theie  uniu  form  a  whole;  bat 
the  rights  of  the  separete  Stales  are  as  aaeiad  u  the 
riifhta  of  the  Government  to  Washington;  and  good  pat* 
riots  everywhere  stand  by  their  own  units,  and  an  ealM 
Unitarians ;  while  some  an  for  atreogtheaitt*  the  geierd 
Government,  at  the  expense  of  the  individoal  sovereigaty, 
and  these  are  called  Federalisu ;  and  that*s  the  loag  vU 
short  of  the  matter.  And  what  on  airth  religion  has  to  do 
with  these  nicknames,  I  don't  know.' 

**  Sais  be,  '  I  never  knew  that  before ;  I  thought  Uoiu- 
rians  were  a  religious  sect,  being  another  name  for  Sod- 
nians,  and  I  am  rery  glad  to  hoar  this  ezplaBation.* 

**  Thinks  I,  I  hope  it  will  do  you  good ;  it  is  as  good  u 
a  middle-aged  Latin,  at  any  rate. 

**  After  some  further  talk,  saia  he, '  Yoor  Minister  Uaot 
a  very  easy  man  to  get  acquainteil  with.  Is  he  a  ^ 
specimen  of  the  New  Englandera  f  for  he  is  very  cold.' 

**  *  Here*s  at  yon  again.  Master  Lord  Dank,*  sais  i  'yoa 
ain*t  quite  sold  yet,  thoof  h  you  are  bespoke— that's  a 
fact.  Well,*  sais  I,  *  he  is  cold,  bnt  tbai*s  his  misiflrtuBe, 
and  not  his  fault;  Wd  a  wonder  to  me  he  aint  dead  kief 
ago.  He  will  never  be  quite  thawed  out.  The  chill  vest 
into  his  marrow.* 

**  *  What  chill  ?*  sais  he,  *  is  not  that  his  natural  nMnnerr 

** '  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  as  that,  my  ton)  T 
saia  I.  '  When  he  left  College  as  a  young  man,  be  cs- 
tered  into  the  ice  trade  to  supply  New  Orteens  with  kc. 
and  a  grand  spec  he  made  of  it ;  but  it  near  cost  biai  kii 
life.  He  was  a  great  man  to  drive  business,  and  if  >oa 
want  to  drive  business  with  us,  you  must  work  yoorself. 
He  was  at  the  ice  lake  day  and  night  amost,  a  haadHa'or 
it ;  and  the  last  veasel  he  losded  that  year  he  went  ia  brr 
himself.  His  berth  was  near  the  eompanioo-ladder,  the 
best  berth  in  the  ship,  but  it  jines  onto  the  hold,  and  ths 
chill  of  that  ice  cargo,  especially  when  be  got  into  the 
hot  climate  of  New  Orieens,  so  penetrated  his  jiats,  tad 
limbs  and  marrow,  he  has  never  been  warn  naee,  vd 
never  will;  he  tells  me  it*s  extendia'  upwards,  and  he  is 
afoard  of  his  heart.' 

**  Well,  he  roared  right  out ;  he  haw-hawed  as  Umd  at  a 
man  cleverly  and  politely  can  at  a  gentleinaa's  table, 
and  sais  he,  *  That  is  the  best  conirived  story  to  azcose 
a  cold  manner  I  ever  heard  in  my  life*  It's  capital,  upas 
my  word!'  " 


MkMORIAU  AND  CORRKSPOITDKKCS  OF   CBAmLSS  iAStl 

Fox.  Edited  by  ike  Rigki  HeiureMe  LmrdJekm  iba\ 
eell,  M.  p.  8  vols.  Blanchard  and  Lea.  Phxladti^ 
phia.    [From  J .  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Lord  John  Russell  appeara  in  these  volnoMs  as  the  ad^ 


ministrator  de  bonit  non  of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  »b< 
undertook,  many  yean  ago,  to  write  the  lilh  of  hit  illas 
trious  uncle,  and  having  worked  but  little  at  it,  handed 
his  materiaU  to  Mr.  Allen,  an  kmbUmi  of  Hollaad  H 
in  whose  hands  the  biography  was  canied  fcrward  ftr 
short  period  and  dropped.    The  assets,  hetninfete 
miniaiered,  coming  under  the  care  of  Lord  Jnhn  R 
he  has  performed  the  dsty  pcrtahitBf  to  tknir  prop«  « 


JCotiees  of  Jfew  Works. 
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■liifWtiM  tfter  a  eeitain  fiuhion,  and  the  book  is 
■i  iiplrti  l^ord  John  Rusiell  acknowledge  its 
fhi|ibrtiddii!iointed  appearance,**  and  certainly  we 
_„N«Bber  to  have  seen  any  work  in  reading;  which 
■lliMenitintlj  pasiled  by  the  confused  signatures 
ii  tAon.  Lord  Holland  declares  himself  by  his 
*V.H..' sod  quotes  largely  from  Horace  Wal- 
|ih^  vhe  ii  located  by  'H.  W.* — Mr.  Allen  is  perpetu- 
MJlbwtnciigyou  in  brackets — [  ] — and  Lord  John  him- 
j^-iUwifSi  yott  with  two  stars — *  *,— so  that  be- 
IIM  Aifcsr,  tbsfe  is  no  sort  of  chance  for  any  contin- 
ii^csMBiaiM  with  Fox  hirasel^-^he  subject  of  the 
fisfMBtary  compilation. 

fife  «f  Chsrles  James  Fox,  &irly  and  fully  pre- 
iBHyWoald  prove  a  most  instructive  lesson  in 
■d  Hoials.  For  yeara  the  acknowledged  head 
a  gitM  party,  be  daxzled  the  world  with  a  genius  as 
•t  the  sun,  while  he  emitted  in  the  social  circle 
bnyiof  t^ial  hankommie^  in  which  the  gayest  and 
Mm  feUoirs  of  his  time  delighted  to  bask.  The  ex- 
PMetofhis  heart  and  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose, 

Buhsppily  relieved  by  the  dark  background  of  a 
Ms  lift,  and  if,  in  tracing  his  career  from  triumph  to 
|msad  from  reverse  to  triumph,  we  have  frequently 
bis  noble  qualities  as  displayed  in  cither  ex- 
•ffatuoe,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  excesses 
a  name  otherwise  without  reproach.  The 
■  vlneh  were  applied  to  him,  by  a  cotemporary,  were 
feMMd.  despite  his  foibles— 

A  patriot's  even  course  he  steered. 
Mid  £iCtion*8  wildest  storms  unmoved. 
By  all  who  marked  his  course,  revered, 
By  all  who  knew  his  heart,  beloved. 

fSurast  that  it  will  be  the  task  of  some  future  student 
Sigfish  politacs.  to  avail  himself  of  the  disordered  ma- 
ll of  the  past  century  to  prepare  a  worthy  aud  philo- 
iealGleofFox.  WhatLordJohn  Russell  may  yet  have 
m  far  as,  we  must  patiently  wait  for  further  vol- 
I  if  Ifaeaa  **  Memoirs**  to  learn. 


AasRiCAif  Form  Book  bt  Ben jamiit  Tate  :  to 
kk  if  mddwd  a  9wppiemeiU  containing form9  of  deeds 
Bmrgmin  mmd  Sale^  lease,  trust  and  release  under 
ie  sf  Firgiata,  eie :  by  Alexander  H,  Sands,  Rich- 
sd^  A.  Morris.    1853. 

ie  new  edition  of  Mr.  Tate*s  excellent  book  of  forms 
•  ivalc«Mned  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  legal 
■ioa  ia  Virginia,  but  also  by  the  community  at  large, 
'ata  dJatiDCtly  stated  in  his  preface  to  the  original 
that  bis  voloine  was  intended  as  much  nr  more  for 
■•  of  llioea  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  legal 
la  ae  for  the  members  of  the  profession,  snd  the 
Mm  of  the  Tolnme  amply  supported  his  assertion. 
'Aiaerican  Form  Book"  was  not  a  collection  of 
like  Mr.  Chitty's  work  on  Pleading,  where  all 
of  that  most  complicated  of  the  sciences 
•Ineidatad  and  explained  for  the  use  of 
initiated,  but  a  book  containing  forms  for 
af  deeds  and  other  evidences  of  business 
la  ba  need  in  the  every-day  pursuits  of  life 
■■^  mthoat  calling  in  counsel.  It,  therefore,  ob- 
i  ia  a  eliDit  time  a  very  great  popularity  which  it 
mi  Aillj;  aad  firom  the  time  of  its  publication  to 
■aeat  hear,  it  has  been  in  high  favor  with  every- 
Tka  mtImI  oi  1848,  bowarar,  maienally  dimin- 


ished its  value :  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Code  hav- 
ing undergone  so  marked  an  alteration  as  to  render  the 
forms  given  by  Mr.  Tate  in  many  instances  incorrect :  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  new  legislation  made  necessary  a 
number  of  new  forms,  which  were  of  course  nowhere  to 
be  found  '*  in  the  books." 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  editor,  he  tells  us  in 
his  Prefuce,  to  make  those  alterations  in  the  forms  given 
by  Mr.  Tate  necessary  to  confoim  them  to  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  Code,  and  to  supply  those  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original  work. 

Mr.  Sands  has  occompli<)hed  his  task  with  fidelity  and 
completeness  :  all  who  are  acquainted  with  that  gentle- 
man were  convinced  that  such  would  be  the  case  :  and 
now  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  the  work  on  our  table 
is  invaluable  to  all  lawyers  and  men  of  business.  The 
supplement  contains  some  hundred  pages,  which  is  the 
amount  of  original  matter  contributed  to  the  new  edition 
by  the  editor,  and  this  alone  must  be  of  great  use— espe- 
cially valuable  to  officers,  sheriifs,  constables,  coronera, 
Alc,  &c.  We  observe  an  alteration  in  the  heading  of  the 
forms  of  attachments.  The  words  of  Virginia  are  added 
to  the  caption,  and  this  we  consider  quite  an  important 
alteration,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  seriouiily  questioned 
whether  in  the  old  head'mgf  the  commonwealth  to^  S^.,  greet- 
ingt  the  omission  of  the  words  now  supplied  did  not  con- 
stitute a  fatal  error. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  book,  and  commend  it  to  the 
whole  community.  The  clearness  and  neatness  of  che 
typography,  nnd  the  excellent  binding  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  publisher. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  authors  respectively  for 
copies  of  the  tbllowiog  pamphlets — 

Aif  Address  on  Female  Education.  By  Daniel 
Chandler ^  E»q,  Mobile,  Alabama  :  Published  by  Car- 
ver &Ry  land.    1853 

British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina,  in  1776.  A 
Lecture,  Delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Friday,  April  1st,  1853. 
Bv  Hon.  David  L,  Swain, 

m 

A  Discourse,  Delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor,Esq.<,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1853.  By  the  Rev.  T.  V,  Moore.  Richmond . 
Chas.  H.  Wynne,  Printer.    1853. 

Mr.  Chandler,  the  author  of  the  first  named  discourse, 
is  an  able  and  accomplished  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
Mobile,  whose  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  his  style  of 
composition,  has  not  only  been  trained  in  the  rigid  dia- 
lectics of  his  profession,  but  stored  with  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  polite  learning.  His  remorks  on  Female 
Education  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  deserve  to  be  every- 
where read  and  acted  upon. 

The  treatise  of  President  Swain  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  stores  of  revolutionary  history  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  as  well  upon  the  Society  before  which 
it  was  delivered, as  upon  the  learned  author. 

Whenever  Mr.  Moore  consents  to  the  publication  of  a 
sermon  or  other  address  which  he  has  pronounced,  be 
confers  a  benefit  upon  the  community  at  large.  The 
present  eflbrt  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  who  occupied  a  great  space  in  the  public  regard, 
and  whose  sudden  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  not.  The  Sermon  is  eloquent  and 
thoughtful,  and  the  membera  of  the  Bar  of  Richmond  did 
wall  in  catuing  it  to  be  printed. 
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Jfoiieuof  ^em  Wark». 


[July,  1853. 


Thk  Old  Hovsb  bt  tbb  Rivsr.  By  lAe  Author  of 
«•  Tko  CM' Creek  LetUrg,"  New  York:  Harper  it 
Brothers.    1853.    [From  A.  Morrie,  97  Main  Streeu 

The  scene  of  these  pleasant  sketches  is  an  "old  house,** 
to  which  resort  two  philosophic  old  bachelors,  who  har- 
ingt  in  early  life,  wept  over  the  loss  of  the  same  fair  beinfr, 
are  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  sympathizing  remem- 
brance and  regret.  They  ruralize  in  couples,  pursue  to- 
gether aquatic  and  Tenatorial  sports,  haunt  the  seaside, 
and  cast  their  conjoined  sorrows  upon  the  wave,  and  tell 
each  other  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  bears,  wolves  and 
deer.  Altogether  the  book  is  agreeable  enough  as  a  com- 
panion for  country  ezcursioBs,  though  Toid  of  any  re- 
markable interest  of  plot. 


Ctrilla.  By  the  Author  of  *<  The  IniUaXey  New 
York :  D>  Appleton  &  Company,  1853.  [From  James 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  who  we  now  learn  was  the 
author  of  the  Initials,  is  undoubtedly  a  writer  of  consid- 
erable power,  and  in  her  first  story  she  made  a  decided 
hit,  in  a  certain  faithful  delineation  of  foreign  life  and 
manners  which  ga?e  the  book  value  of  an  extrinsic  kind. 
The  present  novel  is  a  finely-written  yet  wretchedly-con- 
ceived tale  of  passion  and  guilt,  clandestine  marriages 
and  fatal  duels,  with  no  moral  of  any  sort  that  we  can 
gather,  and  a  dismal  after-effect,  which  we  can  only  liken 
to  the  sulphureous  odour  the  devil  is  supposed  to  leave 
behind  him  when  he  walks  out  "  at  the  break  of  day.** 
We  certainly  cannot  commend  Cyrilla  to  our  readers, 
but  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus 
will  write  as  well  and  teach  better  lessons  in  domestic 
morals  the  next  time  she  ventures  upon  fiction. 


DliCOVKRIXS  AMOITG  THE  RuilCS  OF  NiNSTXH  AKD  Ba- 

BTLON :  &c.  dec  Being  the  remit  of  a  Second  Expe^ 
dition,  undertaken  for  the  Trutteee  of  the  British  Mu" 
eeum.  By  Aueter  H,  Layardt  M.  P.  With  Maps, 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  d&  Broth- 
ers.   18S3.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Quite  an  animated  controversy,  about  the  merits  of 
which  we  know  nothing  and  with  which  we  have  certoin- 
ly  nothing  to  do,  has  been  going  on  in  New  York  between 
Putnam  and  Harper,  arising  out  of  the  publication  of  rival 
editions  of  Mr.  Layard's  Second  Work  on  Nineveh.  All 
that  we  can  say  concerning  the  edition  before  us,  is  that 
it  seems  to  us  exceedingly  well  gotten-up  and  is  ofiered 
Rt  a  very  moderate  rate  to  the  public.  The  book  is  too 
well  known  to  make  comment  necessary. 


The  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  which  has  been  passing  through  the 
press  of  Harper  d&  Brothers  for  some  time  past,  has  reach* 
ed  its  Sixth  Volume,  which  contains  his  Miscellaneous 
Political  Writings  and  Table  Talk.  We  repeat  here 
what  we  have  already  said  before  that  this  handsome  re- 
publication of  Coleridge's  entire  productions  deserves  a 
large  success.  We  have  not  received  the  3rd  and  4th 
Tolumes.   Will  the  publishers  oblige  us  by  sending  them  1 

Messrs.  Harper  &,  Brothers  have  also  just  issued  The 
Ufe  and  Lettere  of  Dr,  Olin  and  Ranke'e  CUfil  Ware 
and  Monarchy  in  France,  The  former  work  is  likely  to 
prove  very  acceptable  to  the  large  and  excellent  body  of 


Christians  to  which  Dr.  Olin  belonged,  and  is  fell  of  is* 
terest  even  for  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cbtnetw 
and  servicee  of  the  subject  Bamke  is  well  knova  ai  t 
writer  on  account  of  his  '*  History  of  the  Popes,*'  vhidi 
Macanlay  so  brilliantly  reviewed.  His  pretest  voik 
treats  of  a  very  exciting  period  of  French  History,  ud 
will  be  read  with  interest* 


Meears.  Little,  Brown  4b  Company,  of  Boston,  htTC  con* 
meooed  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Briiiih  Potti, 
which  we  think  is  likely  to  meet  with  great  Isvosr  st  thi 
hands  of  the  public.  The  first  volume,  wiiieh  is  oovbe- 
fon  us,  embraces  the  Poems  of  Gray.  The  ivpeenphy 
is  really  exquisite,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  cekbnied 
Aldine  Editions  of  Piekeriog,  which  it  closely  RstaUcs. 
The  exceedingly  cheap  price  at  which  ibis  edttioo  is  of> 
fered,  will  ensure  it  an  extensive  sale.  Hr.  A  Meirii  hu 
sent  us  the  volume  above  mentioned. 


From  Jsmes  Woodhouse,  who  succeeds  to  the  bntnen 
of  the  late  firm  of  Nash  d&  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street, 
we  have  received  the  Foreign  Reviews  for  the  last  qot^ 
ter  and  Blackwood  for  J  une.  The  Edinburgh  is  rerrmd* 
able  and  reminds  us  of  the  day  when  the  brilUast  coterit 
of  liHerateure  who  founded  it  were  engaged  ia  tupplvh; 
its  articles.  The  opening  paper  is  on  AIisod'b  receat 
volume,  and  a  more  thorough  castigatioa  of  s  Ittrnrj  sT* 
fender  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  iofliKd 
and  grandiose  style  of  the  Glasgow  Herodotas  ii  •«!< 
ridiculed,  and  his  manifold  sins  ol  omissioa  sad  conmv* 
sion  mercilessly  summed  up.  But  the  best  srticlf  in  the 
number  is  that  upon  Disraeli,  of  which  ws  ctnoot  |>fe- 
tend  to  give  an  account.  Suffice  It  to  say  ibat  Voubc 
Israel  is  effectually  *  used  up.* 


Meesre.  Bangs,  Brothera  6c  Co.,  have  seat  nf,tbros|t 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street,  two  new  volumes  of  Boko'" 
Publications.  One  belongs  to  the  Antiqoariso  Ubniyt 
and  is  entitled  -  Henry  of  HunHmgton's  Ormdt'- 
comprising  the  History  of  England  from  the  mvanoo  ol 
Caesar  to  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  The  oiber  ti  i 
handsomely  printed  edition  of  Miss  Bremer's  pcpuitr 
novel  of  "  The  Home,  or  Ufe  in  Sweden,"  to  whicb  ii 
added  **  Strife  and  Feaee"  a  novelette  by  the  same  as^ 
thor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  anftbia^  o 
•»  Tlie  Home  :'*  its  merits  are  well  known  in  the  I'niifd 
State?,  through  the  translation  of  Mary  Howitt,  thai  mw 
republished,  and  though  it  belongs  to  what  bos  beei 
calle-d  *'  the  poultry-yard  school  of  literature,**  it  ii  f^^ 
worthy  of  being  preserved  as  one  of  the  best  dAseftt 
stories  of  the  age. 


An  Essat  on  Calcarxous  Manorxs.  By  Edmund  Rtj 

Jin.    Fifth  Edition:  Amended  and  Enlarged.    J-^ 

Randolph,  121  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.    1S59. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  conunendation  of  this  ttta 
tise,  for  it  is  already  so  well  known  and  so  highly  vala^ 
that  praise  from  any  souree  would  add  little  to  ii*  ^^* 
lation.  Mr.  Randolph  has  brought  out  the  pessenicA 
tion  in  excellent  style,  and  oftra  it  to  the  public  ate «wi 
reasonable  price.  Let  what  it  teaches  be  acled  opesifl 
Virginia  will  soon  blossom  as  tht  rose. 
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im'f  ^iltlen  race  the  Gods  laid  low, 
lad  Asia  struck  a  fatal  blow ; 
IT  Ilium  reached  its  final  day, 
ine^s  Troy  in  smoke  and  ashes  lay ; 
ily  signs  compelled  the  world  to  roam, 
1  exile  for  some  desert  home ; 
I  fleet  beneath  Antandros*  walls, 
mount — whererer  fortune  calls, 

0  fteer— collect  our  scattered  host, 
the  fates  to  find  some  friendly  coast, 
ly  summer  lent  its  favoring  galeS| 
vets  to  spread  to  fate  our  sails ; 

01  eyes  I  leave  my  country's  shore, 

;  where  Troy  once  stood,  ah  I  stands  no  more ! 
f  aeas,  and  on  their  angry  tide, 
la,  and  son,  and  household  gods  beside-^ 
g  rove,  great  heaven  my  only  guide. 

0  Mars,  and  spread  o*er  distant  plains, 
a  land  possessed  by  Tliracian  swains, 
'  old,  where  fierce  Lycurgus  reigned, 
us  wretch,  by  impious  crimes  distoined. 
!  years,  it  wai  a  firm  ally,         ^ 

ane  firowned  not  yet,  on  prosperous  Troy, 
lit,  and  on  the  winding  bay, 
laudations  of  my  city  lay. 
rae  &tes  to  barbarous  lands  I  came, 
my  (Kends  my  own — a  wished-for  name« 
guardian  of  this  first  essay, 
Goda  the  sacred-rites  I  pay, 
king  of  Gods  a  snow-white  bullock  slay, 
f  chance,  arising  hillock  nears, 
Ui  a  myrtle  sprung  in  bristling  spears. 
d  from  the  ground  attempt  to  tear 
-that  to  the  altars  I  might  bear 
longhs ; — a  sight  too  Iforrid  to  be  told, 
ret  more  frightful  to  behold, 
bat  first  with  broken  roots  I  tore, 
k,  dismal  drops  of  clotted  gore. 
is  stained.    My  frigid  members  reel, 
IS  of  life  with  freezing  fear  congeal.  • 

iant  shoot  again  I  tore, 
he  latent  causes  to  explore ; 
;recn  bark  again  in  gory  tears, 
poors  forth  and  fills  my  breast  with  fcors. 
-ed  in  thought,  the  rural  Nymphs  I  pray, 
who  rules  those  lands  with  sov'reign  sway, 
in  pity  and  in  might,  may  please 
ma  to  avert,  these  omens  ease, 
with  effort  greater  than  before, 
{rem  ipear  I  from  the  thicket  tore ; 
be  rigid  trunk  with  straining  hands, 
ing  widi  my  knees  the  yielding  sands } 
words,  the  dreadful  fact  reveal, 
•ilence  all  its  horrors  seal  7 

1  giowi  beneath  the  mount  I  hear, 
'M  Md  but  plain  assail  my  c^ar. 
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iGnoas,  why  this  wretched  body  tear? 
Respect  the  dead ;— to  stain  thy  hands  forbear. 
No  stranger  I,  but  bom  on  Ilium's  shore, 
Nor  from  a  trunk  proceed  these  clots  of  gore. 
These  cruel  lands,  this  home  of  avarice  fly, 
The  Trojan,  hapless  Polydore,  am  I. 
A  moss  of  weapons  on  my  body  thrown, 
Into  this  leafy  crop  of  spears  has  grown. 
Then  varied  fears  my  throbbing  heart  oppressed, 
Silent,  with  hair  erect  I  stood,  and  heaving  breast. 

When  Priam  saw  the  foe  besiege  his  gates. 
And  Troy  seemed  sinking  under  adverse  fates. 
This  Polydore,  the  youngest  of  his  race. 
He  sent  in  secret  to  the  King  of  Thrace ; 
With  heaps  of  gold  he  sent  his  dailiog  boy, 
The  child  of  his  old  age,  its  stay,  its  joy. 
But  when  this  wretch  saw  Ilium's  power  o'erthrown, 
And  envious  fortune  from  its  portals  flown. 
With  treacherous  heart  he  tramples  human  right. 
Deserts  his  friends  and  sides  with  Grecian  might, 
With  cruel  wounds  tlie  hapless  youth  destroys, 
And  by  foul  murder  all  his  wealth  enjoys. 
Accursed  thirst  of  gold!  thy  wicked  spell 
Can  human  hearts  to  every  crime  compel ! 

When  fear  no  more  continues  to  appal, 
Anchises  first,  and  chosen  chiefs  I  call. 
To  them  the  omens  of  the  gods  disclose. 
And  put  the  question,  what  they  now  propose. 
One  thought,  one  mind,  impels  the  patriot  band, 
At  once  to  quit  the  dread,  accursed  land. 
Their  blood-polluted  host  to  leave  behind. 
And  trust  their  fleet  and  fortunes  to  the  wind. 
First,  funeral-rites  we  pay  to  Polydore, 
Raise  a  great  tomb  of  earth  upon  the  shore  i 
To  soothe  his  Mane*  holy  altars  found. 
With  cypress  sad  and  aable  fillets  bound. 
Our  matrons  stand  around  with  troubled  air. 
With  eyes  cast-down,  and  with  dishevelled  hair  | 
Large  foaming  bowls  of  tepid  milk  we  pour, 
Upon  his  tomb,  with  cups  of  sacred  gore  I 
Within  the  sepulchre  his  ghost  we  lay. 
And  bid  a  last  farewell  unto  his  clay. 

So  soon  us  we  could  trust  the  angry  main. 
And  gentle  zephyrs  fanned  its  breast  again  ; 
When  whispering  Auster  summons  us  once  more. 
Our  seamen  launch  their  ships,  and  fill  the  shore. 
From  port  we  sail,  without  one  kind  adieu. 
And  land  and  cities  vanish  from  our  view. 
A  sacred  isle  and  grateful  to  the  eye 
Amid  the  blue  iEgean  we  descry; 
Here  Doris,  mother  of  the  Nereid  train 
And  lordly  Neptune  have  a  holy  fane. 
This  as  it  strayed  the  coapts  and  shores  around, 
To  Mycon  and  Gyaros*  cliffs  Apollo  bound, 
For  culture,  then,  bestowed  it  on  mankind. 
And  caused  it  to  defy  the  waves  and  wind. 
Hither  I  steer,  and  in  its  quiet  port, 
Find  for  my  weary  friends  a  Hufe  resort. 
When,  disembarked,  upon  the  shore  we  stand, 
Apollo's  city  we  revere,  and  land. 
Auius,  Apollo's  priest,  as  King,  too,  crowned. 
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Hi«  brow  with  fillets  and  with  laurel  hound, 
With  hasty  strides  our  host' advancing  meets, 
His  ancient  friend  Anchises,  knows,  and  grccte ; 
Then,  joining  hands,  in  hospitable  rites, 
Hails  us  as  friends,  and  to  his  house  invites. 


Here  stood  a  temple  built  of  ancient  stoiio. 
To  which  1  hied,  and  prayed  in  suppliant  tone  : 
**0  God  of  Thymbra!  grant,  at  length,  a  home, 
"Whence  wc  as  exiles  need  m>  Icmger  roum. 
Weary  and  sad  we  make  this  fond  requenl ; 
A  lasting  city  and  a  place  of  rest. 
And  children,  dearer  still  to  every  humaii  breast. 
Protect  another  Pergamus  of  Troy, 
Nor  what  Achilles  Ief\  do  thou  destroy. 
Whom  shall  we  follow  in  our  evil  day? 
W- hither  dost  thou  direct  our  toilsome  way  7 
A  peaceful  home  where  shall  the  exiles  find  7 
With  thy  good  counsel.  Sire,  direct  my  mind." 
Scarce  had  1  spoke  when  shook  the  quaking  ground, 
The  doors,  the  laurel,  and  the  mountain  rouud, 
And  roared  the  tripod  with  a  lowing  souud. 
Prostrate  we  fall  the  god's  response  to  bear. 
These  words  of  comfort  reach  our  listening  car. 
"  Ye  hardy  scions  of  the  Tn)jan  race. 
That  land  shall  take  you  to  its  fond  embrace, 
Your  corly  sires  which  in  its  bosom  bore — 
The  same  shall  hail  you  lo  iis  fertile  bhore ; 
Your  ancient  mother  and  her  love  explore. 
.Eneas'  sons  shall  here  all  nations  sway. 
And  their  descendants,  to  the  latest  day." 
Thus  Phwbus  spoke ;  **  tumultuous  joys  inspire } 
Our  host,  and  all  with  interest  deep  inquire  : 
Whither  the  gods  our  wandering  people  calls, 
Where  may  he  found  those  long-sought,  wished-fbr  waits? 
My  sire'trndiiion  viewed  in  all  its  scope, 
Then,  chieftains,  learn,"  he  said,  **  your  ground  for  hope, 
Jove's  island  lies  amid  the  wat'ry  space, 
Where  stands  mount  Ida,  cradle  of  our  race. 
A  hundred  cities  there  adorn  the  plains. 
Where  smiling  peace  with  bounteous  plenty  reigns. 
Tcncer,  our  distant  sire — if  memory  be  true- 
Thence  to  Rho^tSa's  coasts  and  lands  withdrew. 
There  chose  a  place  to  found  his  future  realm. 
And  for  his  people  hold  a  patriarch  helm ; 
While  yet,  nor  towers,  nor  lofty  Ilium  stood  ; 
They  dwelt  in  valleys  and  the  sheltering  wood. 
I'ybele  heuce  and  her  loud  cymbals  came, 
Her  chariot  drawn  by  lions  yoked  and  tame ; 
The  Corybautes  hence,  a  noisy  train. 
And  Ida's  grove,  and  silence  in  her  fane. 
Therefore  arise,  and  ns  the  Gods  roniinand. 
Appease  the  winds  and  seek  the  (iropian  land. 

lor  18  It  far,  if  Jove  impel  our  oars. 
Three  days  will  land  us  on  the  Cretan  shores." 
ThuB  having  saiil,  the  honors  justly  due 
1  o  .\eptune,  and  Apollo  fair,  he  slew 
To  each  a  bull,  but  to  the  stormy  deep, 
All  offering  fit,  he  slew  a  black-lleeced  sheep  ; 
While,  to  invdke  the  zephyrs,  mild  ami  light, 
He  chose  out  one  of  fairest,  purest  white. 

Fame  spreads  the  news  abroad  on  soaring  wing 
That  brave  Idomenius,  their  recent  King, 
Kor«cd  by  rebellion,  left  his  native  state. 
And  sought  in  distant  lands  a  better  fate  ; 
That  Crete  a  desert  wan  along  its  shore, 
Its  houses  empty  and  our  foes  no  more. 
Ortygior's  port  we  leave,  and  o'er  the  deep, 
By  Naxos'  Bacchanaliau  mountains  sweep. 
Donysa  by  its  vcnlant  soil  we  know. 


Ol^aros  too,  and  Paroa,  whitt  as  inow. 

Then  through  the  Cyclades  w  ply  our  om«. 

And  dangerous  straits  betwtten  the  freqaent  iboiei. 

A  naval  shout  vast  emulation  firee, 

My  friends  exhort  to  seek  our  Cretan  Mree. 

Our  ships  advancmg,  feel  the  faToring  gale. 

And  soon  along  the  Cretan  coast  we  aail. 

Ardent  I  haste  to  build  the  circling  wall. 

And  tlie  new  city  PergamPa  calL 

Exhort  to  love  their  sacred  heartha  and  homea. 

And  raise  a  citadel  with  lofty  domes. 

Our  ships  were  now  beyond  Aguilo's  reach, 

Securely  moored  upon  the  sandy  beach  ; 

In  tilling  land  the  yontli  themseWes  employ. 

And  the  sweet  bliss  of  nuptial  rites  eiyoy ; 

A  code  of  laws  I  had  for  all  designed, 
And  to  each  citizen  a  home  assigned ; 
When  on  a  sudden  with  the  lightning's  pace, 
A  plague  advanced  thro*  heaven's  corrnpted  space, 
Disease  and  death  upon  our  bodies  brought, 
And  e'en  on  trees  and  crops  destruction  wrought. 
They  gave  up  life  with  all  that  life  can  please, 
Or  dragged  it  loathsome  on  with  foul  disease. 
Then  raging  Sirius  scorched  the  sterile  fields. 
The  grass  is  parched,  the  crop  no  hanrest  yields. 
My  sire  exhorts  to  visit  once  again 
Ortygia's  priest  and  Phcebus'  holy  fene. 
To  sue  for  pity  on  our  helpless  statCf 
To  ask  what  end  is  destined  us  by  fete ; 
Whence  seek  for  aid  in  this  our  dire  distress. 
And  whither  now  our  future  coune  to  press. 


'Twas  night  and  sleep  all  living  thmgs 
That  from  their  daily  toU  had  sunk  to  rest. 
Those  Gods  I  bore  away  with  fond  deaire. 
When  Troy  was  sinking  in  a  flood  of  fii>—   ^ 
My  household  gods— before  my  wondariac  si^ 
Appeared  to  stand  as  in  a  stream  of  light. 
Where  the  full  moon  with  clear  and  aofteoed  ray» 
My  casement  pierced  with  beama  as  bright  as  dsf. 
To  me  they  there  these  soothing  words  addreiied, 
And  raised  a  heavy  load  from  off  my  breast. 
"  As  at  Ortygia.  here,  Apollo  states, 
What  you  require,  and  sends  us  to  your  gates. 
We,  faithful.  foll(»wcd  you  thro'  burning  Troy, 
Your  fortunes  shared,  your  arms,  your  lean,  yonr jiy. 
Traversed  on  board  your  ships  the  stormy  mais, 
And  shall  in  time  raise  up  your  sons  again 
To  glorious  fame ;  and  at  a  future  day. 
Will  give  your  city  great  and  aovereign  sway. 
Provide  vast  walls,  for  this  such  wondrous  might; 
But  shun  not  now  a  long  and  tedious  flight. 
You  must  depart— the  Delian  God,  before. 
Did  not  direct  you  to  the  Cretan  shors. 
There  is  a  place  Hesperia  called  by  name. 
By  Greeks  so  called— of  ancient  warlike  fooe; 
CEnolrian  colonisU  with  hardy  toil. 
Once  held  the  land  and  tilled  the  fertile  aoil. 
Now  rumor  spreads  upon  the  wings  of  feme, 
'Tis  called  Italia  from  its  ruler's  name. 
These  scats  are  ours,  hence  Dardanu8*8  rwe. 
And  lasius  too,  to  whom  our  line  we  trace. 
Now  quickly  rise  and  quit  your  calm  repose. 
And  to  your  aged  sire  these  truths  disclose. 
Bid  him  seek  Corythus  and  th*  Ausonian  strand, 
For  Jove  himself  denies  your  Cretan  land." 
A!!>tounded  at  the  sight  and  voice  dirine, 
I  haste  from  bed  with  both  my  patma  eupine— 
No  sleep  was  that,  but  as  in  light  of  day 
I  seemed  their  hair  and  features  to  surrey. 
While  o'er  my  shaking  frame  cold  sweat  dislibi 
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AoA  btthas  my  ImAj  with  iu  icy  rills— 

With  T«iee  u  beav6B  upraiMd  I  promptly  pour 

LftduNM  pom  qpoo  th»  bearth  and  floor. 

These  koDon  paid,  ao  loBger  I  lemaia, 

B«  tell  Aaeh^  aod  the  whole  explain. 

On  (ieiibie  race  aad  urea  he  soon  perceived, 

fiat  hj  Birtake  af  place  had  beea  deceived. 

fie  uy:  **My  sou,  who  Trey 'a  wont  frcea  have  afaared, 

Lnf  since  Caaiandra  these  eventa  declared 

ilsie  to  bm;  1  new  reaMmber  too, 

She  ssid  Co  oar  race  thoae  lands  weve  due, 

Aad  oft,  Heqieria,did  the  country  name, 

Aad  oft,  Italk'e  realm,  weU-koown  to  ikme. 

fiat  who  conid  then  believe  a  Trojan  bote 

WoaU  crer  laad  apon  Uesperia's  coast ; 

Or  vfaom  coaid  then  Caasandra'a  words  excite  f 

Now  yield  to  God,  admonished  what  is  right." 

He  said :  with  joy  his  aiders  we  obey, 

Aai  fiom  this  station  too  make  haste  away. 

Weleare  afew,  then  spread  our  bellying  aails 

isd  iteer  ear  ships  before  the  fiivoring  gales. 

Whes  o'er  the  deep  our  prows  were  making  way, 

Nor  shore,  aor  lands,  our  eyes  could  more  surrey, 

Above,  the  heavena,  and  ail  around  the  sea ; 

Thea  o'er  lay  head  there  stood  an  azura  rain, 

^tmg  a  piicby  tempest  in  its  train, 

^  fetifoi  darkneaa  casting  o'er  the  main. 

Stni^htvsy  fierce  winds  the  surging  waters  sweep, 

Oar  j»aned  li^ps  are  tossed  upon  the  deep ; 

F«;,  darfcoets,  rain,  cbe  concave  heavens  enshroud. 

Aid  Hashiag  fires  disrupt  the  angry  cloud. 

Ihs,  tempest  tossed,  ear  course  we  cannot  steer, 

Bst  waader  o'er  the  aea  in  blindfold  iear. 

I^unu'  self;  while  standing  at  the  atem, 

Deaie8tbat,ia  the  skies,  he  can  discern, 

l/nUes  the  night,  or  nof»  the  sabla  day; 

Her  o'er  the  waters  can  be  find  his  way. 

Tim  days  we  waader  thus  in  hssy  light. 

Which  thrice  are  fitUowed  by  a  siarlesa  nighc 

The  feafth  day  came,  the  eartk  began  to  rise, 

1^  UUs  to  hare,  the  amoke  to  mount  the  skies. 

Wt  drop  our  saila  in  prospect  of  the  shore, 

£Mh  stardy  sailor  plies  his  bending  oar, 

Wiihoat  delay  the  foaming  waves  we  ride, 

^  with  strong  impulse  cut  the  azure  tide. 

Tooe  thus  rescued  from  a  watVy  grave, 

The  eoast  of  Strophades  a  harbor  gave. 

These  islands  lying  in  the  Ionian  main, 

The  Greeiaa  aame  of  Strophadea  retain ; 

Where  dire  Celseno,  and  her  Harpy  band. 

With  oadisputed  away  possess  the  land, 

Siace  Phineua'  bouse  was  barred  against  the  crew, 

^  from  his  board  through  fear  they  all  withdrew. 

ooch  moostrooa  pests  the  angry  gods  ne*er  gave, 

To  raise  their  heads  above  the  Stygian  wave. 

^tfh  fiunaie  featurea  and  a  woman's  head, 

^  iMthsome  stench  their  filthy  bodies  spread ; 

lasiead  of  hands  hooked  talona  took  their  place, 

Aod  pallid  (amine  stamped  the  shrivelled  face. 

The  port  we  entered,  when  at  once,  behold! 
Whole  herds  of  oxen,  joyous,  free  and  bold, 
And  fleecy  fiocks  we  see  all  o'er  the  plain, 
fiwwsiag  at  large,  no  keeper  to  restrain. 
With  sword  in  hand  we  kill  and  do  not  spare, 
Jo^e  aod  the  Gods  invite  our  prey  to  share; 
Along  the  wmding  shore  our  tables  lay, 
And  00  rich  banquets  our  keen  hunger  stay. 
Bot  on  a  sudden  from  the  mountain  side, 
j^or^  rush  the  Harpies  with  terrific  stride; 
^^  birid  wings  with  mighty  flappings  shake, 


Plunder,  and  all  pollute  they  cannot  take. 
Then  thro*  the  stench  that  fmm  their  bodies  broke, 
In  direful  voice  and  tbreat'oing  words  they  spok«« 
Within  a  deep  recess  and  darksome  shade, 
Which  forests  dense  and  hollow  clififs  had  made. 
Again  we  spread  our  tables  and  retire, 
And  on  our  altars  place  the  sacred  fire ; 
Again  a  sounding  crowd  with  talon  feet, 
From  various  points  aod  secret  caverns  meet, 
Fly  round  their  prey  in  fierce  and  angry  mood. 
And  with  their  filthy  mouths  pollute  our  food. 
At  length  my  men  I  order  arms  to  take. 
And  on  the  horrid  oatioa  war  to  make. 
Prompt  they  obey,  and  on  the  f^rossy  fields 
Arrange  their  swords  and  lay  their  hidden  shields. 
When,  therefere,  glidiag  thro*  the  air  once  more. 
They  make  a  sound  aloag  the  winding  ahore ; 
With  hollow  troaipet  fix»m  a  lofty  rock, 
Mtrenus  gives  a  signal  for  the  shock. 
My  friends  advaace  and  novel  fighu  essay, 
Those  nasty  sea  birds  with  the  sword  to  slay , 
But  on  their  backs  ao  wound  did  tbey  receive, 
Nor  rufiaed  feather  could  the  eye  perceive; 
With  rapid  flight  the  starry  sky  tbey  cleft. 
Their  prey  half-eaten  and  foul  traces  left. 
Celoeno  only  of  the  band  remained. 
Who  on  a  lofty  rock  a  seat  had  gained ; 
A  wretched  prophetess  with  angry  crest 
That  sends  these  omens  from  her  ^iteful  breast: 
**  Trojans  e'en  war  prepare  you  to  maintain, 
Beside  our  prostrate  steen  aad  oxen  slain  t 
Not  yet  content  must  you  moreover  strive 
The  harmless  Harpies  from  their  realm  to  drive  f 
Now  hear  my  words,  aad  in  your  memories  hold. 
Which  Jove  to  Phoebua,  be  to  me  foretold. 
And  I,  the  chief  of  Furiea,  bow  unfold : 
*'  You  seek  Italia  and  invoked  the  wiad« 
In  Italy  a  harbor  you  will  find; 
But  yet  you  ahall  not  with  iu  walls  surround 
The  eity  granted  for  your  race  to  found. 
Before  dare  fhmine  for  the  slaughter  made 
Among  my  herds,  with  deep  revenge  haa  paid. 
And  forced  you  to  consume,  for  want  of  bread. 
The  well-gnawed  tables  for  your  banquet  spread.*' 
She  said,  aod  shook  her  pinions  as  she  stood, 
And  flew  again  into  the  shady  wood. 
Quick  throes  of  panic  my  companions  seise. 
The  stream  of  blood  within  their  channela  fieaBe ; 
Their  spirits  droop,  nor  longer  now  in  arms, 
The  ardent  soul  for  strife  and  battle  warma: 
Peace  they  demand  with  suppliant  vows  and  pray*r, 
If  goddesses  or  filthy  birds  of  air. 
Anchises  too  with  ouUpread  hands  exclaims, 
invokes  high  heaven  and  honor  due  proclaims : 
**  Prevent  these  threats,  ye  Gods!  avert  this  fate, 
And  shield  the  pious  from  such  angry  hate.** 
Next  from  the  shore  to  drag  tlie  rope  commanda, 
And  loose  the  shaken  cordage  with  their  hands. 
The  freshening  south-winds  fill  the  bending  sail, 
The  boiling  waves  we  ride  before  the  galo— 
Our  course  to  take,  with  hearts  and  hopes  erect, 
Where*er  our  pilot  and  the  winds  direcL 
Zacynthus'  groves  amid  the  waves  appear, 
Dulichium  next  and  Same's  shore  we  clear. 
And  Neritus  too  high  the  waves  to  fear, 
ithacas  rocks— -Laertes*  realm  we  shun, 
And  curae  the  land  that  nursed  his  cruel  son. 
Leucate's  cloud-capped  tops  next  meet  the  view 
And  Pbcebus*  temple,  dreaded  by  our  crew  * 
We  seek  the  God»his  little  city  greet, 
And  on  the  shore  fast  moor  our  weaiy  fleet& 
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Sioce  unexpected  land  we  now  enjoy, 

Dae  lii8tr&l  rites  to  Jove  our  men  employ. 

His  altars  we  light  up  with,  votive  Barnes, 

And  honor  Actium's  shores  with  Trojan  g^ames. 

My  naked  friends  anointed  o'er  with  oil, 

Their  wrestlings  practice  on  a  foreign  soil, 

Pleased  to  have  passed  the  Grecian  cities  so. 

And  made  their  way  amid  the  angry  foe. 

Meantime  the  sun  bad  closed  his  annual  race. 

And  icy  north-winds  roughed  the  watery  space ; 

A  shield  of  brass  that  once  great  Abas  bore, 

I  nail  on  columns  at  the  temple  door, 

Which  act  e*en  now  the  following  verse  bespeaks— 

**  jEneat  qf  thete  amu  despoiled  ike  aietor  Greeks.^' 

Then  orders  as  I  give  to  quit  the  peaceful  port. 
And  to  their  benches  and  their  oars  resort ; 
My  friends  with  emulation  strike  the  main, 
And  joyous  sweep  along  the  liquid  plain. 
As  if  amid  the  darksome  shades  of  night. 
The  high  Phaeacian  towers  are  lost  to  sight ; 
Close  by  Epirus*  shore  our  course  we  wend, 
In  its  Chaonian  port  our  journey  end. 
And  up  Buthrotum's  lofty  heights  ascend. 
Here  news  incredible  our  ears  awaits, 
That  Hel'nus  rules  these  neighbor,  Grecian  States, 
Succeeding  Pyrrhus  to  his  wife  and  reign — 
A  Tmjan*s  spouse  Andromache  again. 
I  was  amazed,  my  breast  with  ardor  fired. 
To  meet  my  friend  and  leant  what  had  transpired. 
Leaving  my  fleet  safe  anchored  in  the  bay, 
I  quit  the  port  and  took  my  onward  way. 
Before  the  city  in  a  grove's  deep  shade, 
A  solemn  feast  Andromache  haid  made, 
And  funeral  rites  and  mournful  oflerings  paid ; 
Here  where  the  false  Simois  rolled  its  wave. 
Libations  pure  to  Hector's  urn  she  gave, 
Invoked  his  manes  at  the  empty  tomb, 
Made  of  green  turf  to  mark  his  early  doom ; 
Two  altars  raised  to  friends  of  by-gone  years, 
The  cause— the  fruitful  source  of  all  her  tears. 
Me  when  she  saw  advancing  o'er  the  plain, 
With  Trojan  men  and  armour  in  my  train. 
Frantic,  distracted,  by  th'  unlooked-for  sight. 
Her  eyes  were  seared  with  terror  and  affright. 
Heat  left  her  bones,  upon  the  earth  she  falls. 
At  length  to  me  with  feeble  voice  she  calls : 
**  Thou  Goddess-bom !  are  these  thy  features  true  7 
In  thy  own  person  stand'st  thou  in  my  view  T 
Art  thou  alive  f  or  if  the  light  of  day 
From  thee  be  fled,  where  does  my  Hector  stay  7" 
She  said,  and  tears  in  streams  poured  from  her  eyes, 
And  all  the  grove  resounded  with  her  cries. 
While  thus  she  raved  few  words  can  I  employ, 
With  faltering  tongue  and  sobs  I  thus  reply  : 
"  I  live,  indeed,  through  perils  and  thro'  strife ; 
Doubt  not,  for  what  you  see  is  real  life. 
For  you,  alas!  of  such  a  lord  deprived. 
What  after  lot  has  advene  fate  contrived  7 
And  after  yean  of  suffering  and  pain. 
What  woithy  fortune  visits  you  again  7 
Are  still  your  vows  to  Hector's  marriage  true  7 
Or  is  allegiance  now  to  Pyrrhus  due  7 
Dejected,  sad,  she  looked  upon  the  ground, 
And  in  a  voice  subdued,  scarce  utterance  found : 
'•  O  happy  above  all,  that  Trojan  dame, 

Who  by  her  death  preserved  her  virgin  feme, 
Dooro^  9i  Achille*s  hostile  tomb  to  die. 

Before  the  lofty  walls  of  her  own  Troy ! 

The  prize  of  favoring  lot  she  was  not  led. 

Nor  as  a  captive  touched  a  master's  bed. 


I  from  my  conntry*s  ashes  rudely  torn. 

O'er  boisterous  seas  in  heartless  triumph  bone, 

From  Pyrrhus'  arrogance  had  dtvere  woes. 

And  felt,  in  servitude,  a  mother's  throes. 

At  length,  as  partner  of  his  future  life. 

He  took  Hermione,  a  Spartan  wife. 

And  me  to  Helenas,  his  servant,  gave, 

A  captive  servant  to  a  captive  slave. 

Orestes,  by  his  mighty  love  aroused. 

For  fair  Hermione,  to  him  espoused. 

And  frenzied  by  the  furies  of  his  crime. 

Watches  his  victim  and  a  favoring  time, 

With  dire  revenge  the  hostile  act  repays. 

And  at  his  father's  altar  Pyrrhus  slays. 

At  Pyrrhus'  death  a  portion  of  his  State 

Was  given  to  Hel'nus  by  benignant  fete. 

Who  called  the  plains  Chaonian  by  name, 

From  Trojan  Chaon,  of  illustrious  feme, 

Then  founded  Pergamus  with  earnest  will, 

And  yonder  Trojan  fortress  on  the  hill. 

But  say,  in  turn,  what  winds  have  brought  yon  beret 

What  fates  have  caused  you  for  this  port  to  steer  t 

Or  if  some  god  directed  to  a  shore 

Of  whose  existence  jrou  knew  not  before  7 

How  feres  the  boy  Arcanins  7  does  he  share 

Your  fortunes  and  enjoy  the  vital  air  7 

For  his  lost  parent  feels  he  any  care  7 

The  noble  youth  do  Hector  and  his  ahne 

To  virtuous  thoughts  and  manly  deede  inspire  f* 

Thus  nved  she  on,  in  long  and  mournfai  strain. 

While  floods  of  tean  cooned  down  her  cheeks  ia  vaio, 

When  comes  the  chieftain  from  his  regal  balls, 

With  crowds  attendant  from  the  city  waits. 

His  friends  he  knew,  and  to  hn  palace  led. 

And  tean  of  joy  with  eveiy  word  he  shed. 

Advancing  I  survey  the  little  State, 

And  Pergamus,  slight  semblance  of  the  great, 

And  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  ScKan  gmte. 

The  Trojans  too  enjoy  the  allied  walls. 

The  King  received  them  in  his  spacioue  halls. 

Amid  the  court  they  pour  out  bowls  of  wine, 

From  goblets  drink,  from  golden  dishes  dine. 

Now  day  by  day  the  winds  invite  our  sails. 

Our  sheets  are  swollen  by  propitioos  gales. 

With  urgent  zeal  the  prophet  I  address. 

And  in  these  words  my  prayer  to  him  express : 

**  O  son  of  Troy,  whose  thoughts  with  prescience  glow, 

The  will  of  Phiebtts  and  the  Gods  who  know. 

Who  from  the  tripod  hear  the  voice  divine. 

And  see  the  Clarian  laurel  at  his  shrine. 

To  whom  the  wandering  planets  knowledge  bring, 

And  song  of  birds,  and  flight  of  airy  wing. 

Come  tell^for  heaven  foretold  a  proeperons  course, 

And  all  the  gods  with  kind,  pereuasive  force, 

Italia's  coast  have  urged  me  to  punue. 

And  those  interior  parts  withdrawn  fhim  riew. 

I'  Alone  Celcno,  horrid  to  relate ! 
Foretells  a  wondrous,  new,  and  awfol  late. 
Denounces  anger  and  revengeful  ire. 
With  shocking  famine— how  these  dangen  dife. 
May  I  avoid ;  or,  meeting  at  their  fount. 
Such  cruel  hardships  and  distress  surmoaat? 
Here,  oxen,  first,  by  Helenus  were  slain. 
By  ancient  rite  upon  the  grassy  plain. 
He  next  implores  the  heavenly  host  in  prayer. 
Unbinds  the  fillets  from  his  sacred  hair. 
Conducts  me,  Phcebus,  to  thy  holy  shrine. 
In  deep  suspense  about  the  will  divine ; 
Then  in  these  words  the  sacred  prophet  sings. 
The  fetes,  and  to  my  bosom  comfort  brings : 
»  O  goddess-bora,- for  o'er  the  stormy  deep. 
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With  higher  omeni  qq  jo«r  conne  you  keep— 

The  knf  of  foda  uraogeB  thus  the  (ktee, 

And  rolls  each  chftiH^e,  whiJe  each  ite  older  wute  ; 

Thst  ooknown  mas  you  saielj  mey  retort, 

And  land  at  length  in  an  Aoeonian  port, 

A  few  ereotfl  of  tboee  thai  jet  remain, 

Jq  bnef  diEeoDrae  to  jou  I  will  explain, 

Forooie  tiie  fiites  forbid  your  firieod  to  know, 

And  Jaoo  telb  me  further  speech  forego* 

"  Fint,  then,  that  Italy  yon  think  so  near. 

And  ail-prepared  to  seise  its  ports  appear, 

Is  &r  RfDote,  while  countries  intervene, 

Thro'  which  •  passage  you  would  try  in  rain* 

Yoiroara  muat  bend  on  the  Sicilian  wave, 

Aad  the  Auaooian  seas  your  ships  must  lave, 

Th'  iofereal  lakes  be  traversed  too  meanwhile, 

Aod  the  roaj^h  coast  of  JSan  Circe's  isle, 

Beibre  a  place  of  aaiety  you  can  find, 

To  imnd  a  city  that  shall  rule  mankind ; 

TlKae  are  the  signs ;  retain  them  well  in  mind* 

When,  u  JOS  anxious  roam  a  river-side, 

fieoeath  »ooie  oaks  with  branches  spreading  wide, 

A  low,  ja«t  littered,  shall  by  thee  be  found, 

With  twenty  joang  ones  lying  on  the  ground, 

Both  white  heneU;  and  all  her  offspring  white, 

This  is  joor  place  of  rest,  your  city's  site. 

Fear  Bot  the  fiitare  eating  of  your  hoard, 

The  btea  and  Phcebus  aafety  wiU  afford. 

Bu  landi  and  coast  on  the  Italiao  side. 

Which  near  ii  washed  by  Adria's  surging  tide, 

Amid-ia  all  the  citiee,  wicked  Greeks  abide. 

iVaj7daa  Lociians  here  their  towns  maintain, 

Uomeoeai'  men  beaiege  Salentnm'a  plain; 

BertKuds  Petelia  on  a  lofty  wall, 

Cionoo9  for  Pbiloetetee'  birth  though  small. 

Bui  whea  your  fleet  has  sailed  acroea  the  sea, 

Aad  OB  the  altar's  votiwe  gifts  you  pay, 

^oievoarbead  within  a  purple  veil, 

Fnariew  external  objects  to  conceal ; 

U«t  to  the  Gods  while  fires  still  bum  aioond, 

^hostile  force  the  omens  all  confound, 

Voonelf  aad  allies  shall  this  rite  maintain 

Afid  chute  posterity  the  mode  retain. 

Bot  wbea  departed  o'er  the  aeas  once  more, 

1^  viadt  shall  drive  you  to  Sksilia's  shore; 

Wheo,  as  Pelorus'  rocky  cliffs  you  near, 

Itiunow  pass  shall  in  full  view  appear, 

Tick  tooth  you  ahip,  and  by  a  circuit  wide, 

^tkg  the  island  on  your  left-hand  side, 

Avoid  the  right,  its  shore  and  angry  tide. 

Tfioee  places  once  convulsed  by  ruin  vast— 

So  much  can  time  the  foee  of  nature  blasts 

Ak  nid  dismpied  and  opposed  to  stand, 

•^henu  tbey  both  were  formerly  one  land. 

With  mighty  force  the  sea  rushed  thro'  the  breach, 

^at  off  Haipenm  from  Sicilia's  beach, 

Ob  Kpanie  shores  the  lands  and  towns  divides, 

And  thro'  the  fissure  pours  its  narrow  tides. 

Setlla  keeps  watchful  guard  upon  the  right, 

Aad  oa  the  left  Charybdis  shows  her  spite. 

^0  the  deep  bosom  of  her  oozy  cave, 

^  iIDiek  ioceesaion  thrice  she  socks  the  wave, 

^giia  is  tnm  she  raises  them  on  high, 

^wiib  tbeir  spray  bedews  the  starry  sky. 

[a  hidden  seat  a  cavern  Scylla  locks, 

)iavia;r,  with  open  mouth,  the  ships  on  latent  rocks. 

ier  free  and  form,  extending  to  the  waist, 

b?  like  a  virgin,  beautiful  and  chaste, 

I*r  aether  parts  are  like  a  mooatrons  whale, 

ITith  lea  wolTa  belly  and  a  dolphin's  tail. 


Pachynum'a  goal  'tis  better  to  survey. 
And  wend  a  tedious  course  with  great  delay. 
Than  once  to  see  foul  Scylla  in  her  cave, 
To  hear'her  asure  dogs  with  howlings  rave, 
ReSchoed  by  the  rocks  beneath  the  wave. 
Besides,  if  Helenus  can  aught  foreknow, 
If  any  faith  in  him  you  may  bestow, 
If  with  the  truth  Apollo  fills  my  mind. 
To  which.  O  goddess-born,  lest  you  be  blind. 
This  one  advice  deep  in  your  thoughts  retain, 
This  above  all — I  warn  you  o'er  again : 
To  Juno,  first,  with  humble  reverence  pray. 
With  cheerful  will  your  vows  to  Juno  pay. 
By  suppliant  gifts  the  goddess  once  make  kind, 
And  having  left  Sicilia  behind, 
Victor,  at  length,  yuu  Italy  shsll  find. 
When,  wafted  by  the  winds,  you  hither  steer, 
And  the  Cumean  walls  and  city  near; 
The  lakes  divine,  their  deep  and  awful  floods. 
And  dark  A  vera  us  sounding  thro'  the  woods. 
The  frenzied  prophetess  you  shall  behold, 
Who,  in  a  rocky  cavero,  drear  and  cold, 
Singa  forth  the  fates,  and  as  her  bosom  heaves, 
Commits  her  namea  and  signs  unto  the  leaves. 
Whatever  songs  the  Virgin  thus  indites, 
Whatever  verses  on  those  leaves  she  writes. 
Ranged  in  that  order  which  the  subject  gave, 
She  shuts  them  up  secluded  in  the  cave : 
They,  undisturbed,  in  their  own  places  stay. 
Nor  from  their  seats  and  settled  order  stray. 
But,  should  some  rustling  breeze  the  hinges  grate. 
And  move  the  tender  leaves  inside  the  gate. 
To  re-coUect  from  their  flight  once  more, 
She  never  cares,  or  their  lost  place  restore. 
Without  advice  the  wonhippera  depart. 
And  hate  the  SibylPs  cave  within  their  heart. 
Regard  not,  here,  the  losses  of  delay, 
Altho'  your  friends  wonld  hurry  you  away ; 
And  tho'  the  winds  perauade  your  courae  to  keep. 
And  tempt  to  spread  your  sails  npon  the  deep, 
Before  the  priestess  yon  entreat  with  prayer, 
That  she  henelf  the  oracles  declare ; 
That,  with  a  hearty  will,  she  ahall  rejoice. 
Her  tongue  to  loose,  and  raise  her  sacred  voice. 
She  will  count  over  the  Italian  States, 
The  future  wan,  and  their  ensuing  fiites; 
She  will  instruct  you  how  to  bear,  or  shun. 
Each  labor,  and  each  hazard  that  you  run, 
And  worahipped  with  the  honoura  to  her  due, 
A  prosperous  coune  will  grant  you  to  pursue. 
These  are  the  precepts  that  the  gods  allow, 
To  thee,  my  faithful  friend,  I  should  avow ; 
Go  forth,  and  by  your  actions  to  the  sky, 
Raise,  once  again,  the  high  and  mighty  Troy.** 

These  when  with  friendly  voice  the  prophet  told, 
Gifts  carved  of  ivory  and  massive  gold. 
He  next  gives  orders  to  the  ships  to  bear. 
With  silver  bullion  packs  our  bolda  with  care, 
Dodoneao  chaldrons  of  prophetic  sound ; 
A  triple,  golden  mail  with  rings  well  bound— 
And  noble  helmet  with  its  crest  of  hair, 
Armour  that  Neoptolemus  was  want  to  wear. 
Appropriate  gifts  Anchises  wait  besides, 
He  gives  us  hones  and  supplies  us  guides. 
With  sturdy  oaramen  well  supplies  our  ships, 
And  all  the  allied  band  with  arma  equips. 

Meantime,  Anchises  bids  us  sail  away, 
Lest  aught  should  cause  the  favoring  wind  delay ; 
Whom  Phoebus'  priest,  with  reverence  great  caressed^ 
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And  to  bis  friend  these  fureweU  words  addressed : 
"^O  thou,  whom  Venus  honoured  with  her  band, 
Who  twice  in  ruins  saw  thy  native  land, 
Favorite  of  Heaven!  behold  Ausouia  near, 
Just  spread  your  sails,  and  into  harbor  steer; 
Yet,  must  you  pass  it  on  the  briny  wave, 
For  distant  is  the  part  Apollo  gave. 
Depart'^he  said — who  Heaven's  best  gift  bare  won, 
What  happy  lot,  a  dutious,  pious  son. 
But  why  proceed  7  why  more  my  friends  detain. 
When  favoring  .winds  invite  them  forth  again  7" 
Nor  less  Andromache  in  sorrow  shares. 
And  in  Ascanius  centre  all  her  cares. 
Eroluoidered  robes,  with  golden  tissue  wrought, 
A  Phrygian  cloak,  besides,  to  him  she  brought, 
Nor  did  the  graceful  youth  her  presents  shame. 
For  well  those  princely  robes  his  form  became  • 
With  woven  gifts  she  also  loads  her  friend. 
And  thus  expressed  a  sorrow  without  end  : 
Take,  too,  dear  youth,  these  gifts  to  distant  lands, 
The  work,  in  better  days,  of  my  own  bands ; 
And  let  them  testify  that,  long  as  life, 
Thee  loved  Andromache,  great  Hector's  wife. 
Accept,  sole  image  of  my  darling  boy. 
My  lost  Astyanat,  once  hope  of  Troy. 
In  thine,  I  see  his  eyes,  his  brow,  bis  face, 
Tliose  hands  that  clasped  me  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
And,  now,  had  cruel  fate  its  victim  spared. 
The  joys  of  youth  with  thee  he  might  have  shared." 
To  them  departing  I  these  words  addressed. 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  with  deep  care  oppressed : 
"  All  happiness  my  valued  friends  await. 
Whose  fortunes  have  attained  a  solid  state ; 
While  I  am,  stilU  the  sport  of  varied  late! 
Yours  are  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home. 
No  stormy  sea  are  you  obliged  to  roam. 
Nor  ai«  you  forced  Auionia  to  pursue. 
Which,  as  'tis  sought,  the  more  recedes  from  view. 
You  Xanthus  see,  a  semblance  of  the  great. 
And  Troy  again  the  centre  of  your  state. 
With  better  omens  which,  1  hope,  you  found. 
And  less  obnoxious  to  the  Greeks  around. 
If  o'er  Tyber's  vicinage  I  trace. 
And  see  the  cities  granted  to  my  race. 
Those  kindred  cities  and  those  neighboring  states, 
In  Epire  and  Hesperia  planted  by  like  fates. 
Whose  people  claim  great  Dardanus  as  sire- 
Both  with  one  spirit  we  shall  first  inspire, 
Then  may  our  children  nurse  the  holy  fire ! 
Near  the  Ceraunian  clifls  we  take  our  way. 
The  shortest  course  to  Italy  by  sea. 
MeantiuM  the  sun  his  daily  round  has  made. 
And  thrown  the  mountains  into  evening  shade. 
Here,  casting  lots,  who  at  the  oars  should  stand, 
We  lay  us  down  upon  the  welcome  strand ; 
On  the  dry  shore  our  bodies  we  refresh, 
Till  slumbers  deep  bedew  our  weary  flesh. 
Not  yet  had  Knight,  by  the  swift  Hors  driven, 
Attained  her  midway  course  in  circling  Heaven. 
When  Palumnus  rises  with  a  bound, 
Explores  the  winds  in  t^ery  point  around, 
And  catches  with  his  ears  each  murmuring  sound. 
He  marks  the  starry  host  in  silent  train. 
And  hurried  Hyades  portending  rain, 
There  doth,  with  anxious  eye,  the  Besrs  behold. 
And  armed  Orion,  with  his  belt  of  gold. 
Calm  and  serene,  when  all  he  can  discern. 
He  gives  the  clear-toned  signal  from  the  stem ; 
We  move  our  camp,  to  try  the  watery  way, 
f^nA  haste  with  crowded  sail  to  quit  the  bay. 


And  now,  Aurora,  with  her  Uasbes  bright. 

The  Heavens  illumed,  the  stars  just  put  to  flight. 

When  on  the  horizon,  as  dark  spots  we  see, 

The  shadowy  hills  and  plains  of  Italy.  i 

**  Italia!"  first  of  all.  Achates  cries, 

Italia,  all  salute,  with  shouts  that  reach  the  skies. 

My  sire  Anchises,  then,  by  rite  divine. 

Crowned  a  great  bowl,  and  filled  with  generoas  wise, 

And  standing  at  the  stenu  in  forveat  pray'r, 

Invoked  the  gods  to  lend  their  gracious  care. 

**  Gods,  who  o'er  sea,  and  land,  and  stoms  preside, 

Grant  us  fair  winds,  and  deign  our  course  to  guide!" 

The  freshening  breeze  is  welcome  to  oar  esis, 
The  port  grows  wider,  as  its  entrance  nears, 
Minerva's  temple  on  the  heights  appears. 
To  furl  the  sails  the  men  with  ardour  bum. 
And  to  the  shore  the  prows  impatient  turn. 
The  port  is  shaped  into  a  curving  bay. 
Whose  entering  cliffs  are  washed  with  briny  spnj, 
Itself  concealed ;  the  towering  summits  fiUl, 
And  send  out  arms  with  long  and  double  walh 
The  Virgin's  temple  from  the  shore  retreats ; 
Here  the  first  omen  that  our  vision  meets. 
Are  snow-white  horses  browsing  o'er  the  plain. 
Without  a  guard  their  movements  to  restrain. 
The  sage  Anchises  at  the  sight  exclaims : 
*'  O  stranger  land !  this  surely  wsr  proclaims ; 
Horses  are  used  to  draw  the  hostile  car ; 
These  herds  can  threaten  nothing  less  than  war. 
Yet  they,  sometimM,  are  to  the  chariot  broke, 
And  bear  the  harness  with  harmonious  yoke. 
Then  still  are  hopes  of  peace ;"  when  he  spoke; 
To  Pallas  in  her  sounding  arms  we  pray. 
And  sacred  reverence  to  the  goddess  pay. 
Who  first  recetves  ns  on  this  joyous  day. 
Before  the  shrine  our  features  we  conceal. 
By  wearing  on  our  heads  a  Phrygian  veS. 
Now  by  advice  of  Helenus  moat  grave. 
And  most  important  that  the  prophet  gave. 
We  pay  to  Argive  Juno  rights  divine. 
And  offer  holy  incense  at  her  shrine. 
These  rights  to  all  in  order  duly  paid. 
Without  delay  the  sails  are  ready  made; 
The  yards  we  turn,  to  sea  again  we  stand. 
And  leave  the  Greeks  and  their  suspected  laod. 
Tarentum's  bay,  if  only  fame  be  true. 
The  home  of  Hereules,  hence  comes  in  view. 
In  firont,  Lacinior's  goddess,  from  the  skie^ 
Beholds  her  fame  and  sacred  temple  rise, 
Next  in  succession,  Caulon's  heights  are  showa, 
And  Sylacenm  for  its  shipwrecks  known. 
Afar,  Sicilian  iEtna's  sides  ^pear, 
The  sea's  deep  groans,  and  beaten  rocks  we  hear, 
And  from  the  shore  hoane  voices  reach  the  ear. 
The  waters  bound  with  fury,  frr  and  wide. 
And  up-raised  sands  are  mingled  with  the  tide. 
Anchises  then :  "  Cbarybdis  here  behold, 
Hernus  these  cliffs,  these  horrid  rocks  fotetold. 
Away,  companions,  from  the  frightful  shore. 
Let  every  seaman  ply  his  bending  oarl" 
They  all  obey,  and  Palinervos  gave. 
His  creaking  prow  to  meet  the  left  hand  wave. 
Then  all  the  fleet  the  foaming  watere  cleft. 
And  with  the  winds  and  oare  pursued  the  left. 
We  rise  to  heaven,  as  up  the  watere  flow. 
And  as  they  sink,  descend  to  shades  below. 
Three  times  the  cliffs,  beneath  the  vast  profound. 
Sent  up  from  hollow  rocks  a  lowing  sound, 
Thrice  too  we  sair  the  dashing  spiay  arise. 
And  in  a  shower  drench  the  lUrry  skies. 
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Tbe  wioil  tod  ran  now  leave  our  weary  hoBt, 

Od  nDkaown  ku,  we  reach  the  Cyclop'a  coast. 

Tbe  port  is  lar|[e  with  naught  from  winds  to  fear 

Bot  vich  Jread  min  iEtna  thunders  near. 

Sooetimes  la  edier  bursts  a  pitehy  cloud, 

^liiriiof  red  embers  in  a  smoky  shroud, 

Sttsiof  in  masses  balls  of  liquid  fire, 

Till  from  the  scorcbinfr  heat  the  stars  retire. 

SoaKlines  it  vomits  from  its  belching  breast* 

Tbe  Doonttin's  bones  and  bowels  o*er  its  crast. 

AM  with  groans  tbe  melted  rocks  it  piles, 

WliSe  m  its  depths  a  sea  of  lava  boils. 

Tndition  tefls  Eoeeladns's  breast, 

HilZ-bomed  with  lightning,  by  this  weight  is  pressed ; 

And  Xtoa  o>r  him  placed  by  Vulcan's  sire, 

From  broken  ehimneys  does  this  flame  expire ; 

Oft  as  be  cbanges  h^  his  weary  side« 

Sirilift  trembles  in  a  murmuring  tide, 

iad  doadfl  of  smoke  tbe  concave  zenith  bide. 

Tbat  niffat  protected  by  the  leafy  wood, 

With  ku  these  honid  omens  we  withstood. 

Norcoald  we  see  what  caused  tbe  dreaded  sound. 

For  no  brirbt  planets  cast  their  light  around ; 
Norwu  the  sky  with  starry  splendour  clear, 
Btt  gloomy  night  with  tempests  dark  and  divar, 
Obteored  the  horizon  in  a  murky  shroud, 
Afid  held  the  moon  within  a  dismal  cloud. 

At  length,  tbe  dawn  its  first  appearance  made, 
AidmorD  removed  from  Heaven  the  humid  shade, 
Vki  i^aicUy  from  the  woods  a  man  there  came, 
Of  S5pect  strange,  a  skeleton  in  frame  ; 
Tinered  aad  squalid  be  advances  more, 
Aad  stretches  suppliant  banda  unto  the  shore. 
We  boft.  His  filth  was  dire,  long  beard  he  wore, 
Athens  patch  up  those  clothea  the  brambles  tore; 
Baitiieie  aside,  a  Grecian  to  the  eye. 
Whs  a  his  country's  arms  had  gone  to  Troy. 
Whei  first  be  saw  tbe  Dardan  dress  and  arms, 
^%hteoavulsed  bis  frame  with  vague  alarms; 
He  pftosed  in  terror,  and  stopped  shdrt  his  pace, 
Wbcs  to  tbe  ^ore  he  rushed  in  headlong  race, 
^  thos  with  prayers  and  tears  besought  our  grace : 
'OTrojsDs!  by  the  starry  host  I  pray, 
h  tbe  great  Gods  who  bold  ethereal  sway ; 
^J  (be  pore  air  that  gives  us  vital  breath, 
Nu  Be  away  from  evils  worse  than  death. 
^eatfaoQgbyou  take  me  to  some  desert  strand, 
l^0uffice  to  quit  this  fearful  land! 
fe«»  that  I  was  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
W  west  in  war  the  Trojan  Gods  to  meet ; 
« which  oflenee — if  the  injury  be  great, 
I  <Kh  a  crime  deserve  so  sad  a  fate — 
*wge  me  at  once  into  tbe  briny  waves, 
•dcast  me  headlong  to  their  deepest  caves. 

^  I  most,  then  shall  the  vital  span, 
'f  Uficr  shortened  by  the  hands  of  man." 
<  (aid  and  on  his  knees  at  ours  he  falls, 
id  is  B  close  embrace  for  pity  calls. 
'«>  »hat  bis  race,  we  order  him  to  state, 
^  what  misfortunes  caused  his  present  fate. 
J  sire  Anchiees  with  a  sense  refined, 
(♦es  the  roung  man  his  hand  with  language  kind, 
id  bj  the  pledge  confirms  bis  doubting  mind, 
"^enscathen  no  longer  fear  enthralled, 
td  wttli  thu  tale,  our  ears  be  thus  appalled : 
^J^iea*  friend,  from  Ithaca  I  came, 
'p'6'*,  and  Achemenidea  ray  name. 
«w?t08  being  poor— I  went  to  Troy, 
Nid  that  the  fatlier*8  lot  had  pleased  his  boy ! 
n  my  companions  terrified  though  brave, 


The  cruel  threshold  trembling  while  they  leave, 

Forsook  me  in  the  Cyclop's  dismal  cave. 

His  house,  though  vast,  was  dark  and  flowed  with  gore. 

And  human  flesh  composed  its  only  store. 

His  form  erect  would  strike  tbe  lofty  stsra, 

0  Gods  avert  a  pest,  the  earth  that  mars! 
Up  to  his  ears  no  human  voice  could  rise. 
And  scarce  his  head  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes ; 
On  the  dark  gore  of  wretched  men  he  feeds. 
Nor  richer  dainties  than  a  carcass  needs. 

1  saw  myself,  when  of  our  hapless  crew, 
With  his  great  bony  hand  he  caught  up  two ; 
Then  on  his  back  amid  the  cavern  wide. 
Dashed  them  against  tbe  rock  on  either  side. 
Until  the  spattered  floor  with  blood  was  dyed. 
With  ravenous  hunger  growling  more  and  more, 
I  saw  him  crush  those  limbs  still  dripping  gore ; 
While  aa  a  chaldron  that  begins  to  seethe. 
The  tepid  memben  trembled  in  his  teeth. 

Nor  did  impunity  the  monster  find. 

Nor  great  Ulysses  could  his  danger  blind. 

And  make  him  lose  the  presence  of  his  mind. 

No  sooner  did  he,  gorged  with  flesh  and  wine. 

His  bended  neck  upon  the  ground  recline, 

And  lie  a  mighty  mass  along  the  cave. 

Belching  up  gore  in  wave  succeeding  wave ; 

And  scraps  and  wine  commingled  in  his  sleep, 

Surged  from  the  cavern  of  his  bosom  deep; 

Than  we  the  heavenly  host  addressed  in  pray*r, 

And  having  fixed  by  lot  each  separate  care. 

From  every  side  around  the  monster  pour, 

And  his  huge  eye  with  sharpened  weapon  hove. 

The  only  eye  beneath  his  brow  that  lay, 

Round  as  a  shield,  and  \il^e  the  lamp  of  day ; 

Joyous  with  just  revenge  for  having  paid. 

Our  murdered  friends  and  their  unburied  shade. 

But  fly,  O  wretched !  fly,  I  say  once  more. 

And  tear  in  haste  your  cables  from  the  shore. 

As  Polyphemus  in  his  cavern  deep, 

Collects  his  flocks  and  milks  his  fleecy  sheep. 

Along  the  shore  a  hundred  Cyclops  stray. 

And  o*er  the  lofty  mountains  make  their  way. 

Three  moons  have  filled  their  crescent  horns  with  light , 

Since  I  drag  on  my  life,  in  wretched  plight. 

Amid  the  desert  lain,  where  wild  beasts  lie, 

Where  the  vast  Cyclops  from  some  rock  I  spy, 

Shake  at  their  voice  and  at  their  footsteps  sigh. 

The  bushes  yield  me  berries,  meagre  fruits, 

And  grasses  feed  me  with  their  broken  roots. 

Though  daily  looking  out  on  every  side, 

This  fleet  just  coming  to  the  shore  I  spied. 

In  it  whate'er  may  chance  my  trust  I  place, 

Sufilice  it  now  to  fly  this  horrid  race. 

If  this  sad  fate  cannot  your  wrath  appease. 

My  wretched  life  destroy  as  yon  may  please. 

Scaroe  had  he  spoke  when  on  the  mountain  height. 
The  shepherd  Polyphemus  comes  in  sight. 
Moving  amid  his  flocks  with  mighty  stride, 
And  seeking  by  bis  course  the  well-known  tide— 
A  monster  horrid,  shapeless,  huge  and  high. 
Whose  savage  forehead  lost  its  only  eye. 
A  pine-tree  trunk  supports  his  pond'rous  band, 
And  stays  bis  footsteps  on  the  yielding  sand. 
His  fleecy  sheep  upon  his  movements  wait, 
The  only  solace  of  his  wretched  fate. 
When  in  the  waves  and  briny  sea  he  stood, 
From  bis  pierced  eye  be  washed  the  fluid  blood. 
Then  gnashing,  groaning,  walks  amid  the  tides. 
Nor  yet  the  waves  have  touched  his  lofty  sides. 
Trembling,  we  haste  from  thence  without  adieu. 
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With  one  to  whom  just  aympathy  wbb  dae  j 
In  silence  cut  the  cablet  from  the  ebore. 
And  nweep  the  sea  with  erery  bending  oar. 
Soon  he  perceircd,  and  to  ouf  voice's  sound, 
The  frightful  monster  turned  his  footsteps  ronnd. 
But  when  he  cannot  meet  tts  band  to  hand. 
Nor  yet  pursue  th'  Ionian  waves  from  land, 
He  raised  a  clamour  of  such  awful  sound, 
The  sea  convulsed  and  quaked  th*  Italian  ground. 
And  iEtna  bellowed  in  iu  caves  profound. 
From  wood  and  hUl,  this  port  the  Cyclops  reach, 
And  summoned  by  their  chief,  fill  up  the  beach. 
We  see  them  stand  with  eye  now  stem  in  vain, 
^tniean  brethren  near  the  asure  main. 
Bearing  their  lofty  beads  to  mount  the  sky, 
A  conclave  horrid,  as  can  meet  the  eye. 
So  with  high-top  great  oak  trees  pierce  the  air, 
Or  Cypress  sUnd,  that  cone-shaped  berries  bear. 
The  former  honoured  as  the  wood  of  Jove, 
The  latter  worshipped,  as  Diana's  grove* 
Fear  urges  on,  our  halyards  to  unbind. 
And  spread  our  sails  before  whatever  wind ; 
But  then,  again,  sage  Helenus  foretold, 
The  dangerous  course  we  must  by  no  means  hold. 
That  Scylla  and  Charybdis  leads  between. 
Where  death  and  danger  are  too  often  seen* 
While  thus  embarrasaed  how  my  way  to  make. 
Almost  resolved  the  backward  course  to  Uke; 
Behold!  the  north-wmd  from  Pelorus*  seat. 
Is  sent  by  heaven  to  waft  my  weary  fleet. 
Close  by  Pantagea's  rock-bound  port  I  sail, 

Megara*s  bay,  and  Thapsus'  lowly  vale. 

These  names  Achemenidea  recounted  o'er, 

or  parts  he  with  Ulyases  saw  before. 
An  island  strelchea  throngfa  Sicania's  gnlph, 

Before  Plemmyriom,  beaten  by  the  surf: 

Tis  called  Ortygia  from  an  early  day. 

Hither  from  Elia  Alphens  made  its  way. 

Awl  held  ila  hidden  coane  beneath  the  aea; 

Which  throogfa  thy  month,  now,  Arethnsa  monnti, 

And  with  the  waves  is  mmgled  by  thy  founts. 

Here,  too,  the  prophet's  conneal  we  embraee. 

And  pray  the  gods  the  gnardians  of  the  plac^ 

On  by  Heloraa'  fertile  soil  we  keep. 

And  coast  along  Pacbynvm*a  rocky  steep. 

Here  Camarina*a  late  wUI  not  allow, 

To  be  distorbad  or  ftinowed  by  the  plongh. 

Here  the  Geloan  plaina  and  Gela  fomed, 

A  mighty  city  from  the  river  named. 

Then  lofty  Agragas  presenta  its  walla. 

Renowned  for  horaee  and  nnnnmbered  atalla. 

Selinos  and  its  palma  I  leave  behmd. 

And,  with  foir  winds  by  LOybeian  wind, 

Bnt  acaree  my  way  thro*  shoals  and  roeka  can  find. 

Henoe  Drepanum*s  port  1  reach  and  joyless  coast. 

Which,  soon,  alas!  I  find  a  gloomy  host. 

Here,  o*er  the  seas,  by  many  tempests  tooeed. 

Sad  to  relate !  ny  honored  sire  I  lost, 

Wbonmyfortttneaboreapatiettt  ahare^ 

The  greatest  solace  of  mj  every  care. 

Here,  he*t  of  fothers,  saved  so  oft  in  vain. 

Yon  leave  yonr  weaiy  son,  in  grief  and  pnin! 

Thongh  Hel*ntta  many  bonore  did  relate. 

He  ne*er  predicted  snch  a  wretched  foie, 

Nm- yet,  Celvno,  in  her  direfol  hate. 

This  my  last  sorrow*  here  my  wand*iings  o'er. 
Departed  hence,  Heaven  drove  nse  to  yonr  shore." 

While,  with  attentive  eare«  each  wwd  they  canght. 
His  6kiM  and  voyage  thna  «liuieas  taught. 
And  ha^  iog  en\lc\l,  rest,  and  qutet  s<Mght. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WIUtT«N  ON    THE  PIUIBIB. 
BY  A  CAPTAIN  OF  U»  S.  DRAGOONS. 
(Coniinuedfrom  Martk  No^  1853.) 

July  25th. — For  about  three  miles  vc 
passed  an  open  pine  forest  on  the  top  of  the 
highlands  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas; 
and  seven  miles  from  camp  we  drank  at  a 
small  stream  flowing  to  the  latter.  When 
we  emerged  from  the  woods,  a  very  cxten- 
sive  view  opened  to  the  east  and  soath;  no 
more  forest  was  to  be  seen;  but  the  prairies 
had  a  shade  of  decided  green,  which  was  a 
pleasing  novelty;  but  this  great  slope  has  a 
southern  exposure,  and  is  high  enough  to 
share  the  mountain  showers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  the  most  promising  coimtiy  ve 
have  seen  since  we  first  came  to  the  Platte 
near  its  mouth. 

We  passed  about  noon  nearest  to  Pike 
mountain,  10  or  15  miles  off;  it  w4«  envel 
oped  in  cloud  nearly  the  whole  day,  which 
fortunately  has  been  showery  and  cool,  fa 
we  had  no  water  for  24  miles,  and  9  hours. 
We  have  been  all  day  on  the  verges  oi 
these  perennial  showers,  which  the  cold, 
cloud,  attracting  and  condensing  moontaiij 
tops  send  forth  from  their  basis  as  ceaseies^ 
streams  through  the  far  jdains.  Thus  na 
ture,  as  with  a  low  pressure  engine,  came 
on  its  vast  schemes ;  the  surplus  steam  fi 
the  hot  valleys  giving  motion  to  its  rive 
Once  we  saw  it  snowing  on  the  lofty  moun 
tain,  which,  far  as  it  was,  seemed  almoe 
above  us. 

Our  camp  is  on  the  stream  of  the  "  Foo 
tain  qui  bouille."  We  should  have  muc 
liked  to  visit  the  spring,  which  was  but  1 
miles  from  our  course ;  but "  march !  march . 
and  thirty-one  miles  we  have  marched  to 
day.  The  stream  is  fringed  with  groves 
and  the  horses  fare  well  upon  luxuiiantrush 
es  and  blue  grass. 

My  366L— We  followed  the  Fontain  q 
booille  17  miles,  and  there  left  it  for  a  mor 
direct  course,  over  the  hills,  to  the  Arkao 
We  found  it  a  weary  16  miles,  without 
tcr ;  broken  and  barren,  and  not  at  all  grer 
was  all  the  prospect  there ;  Cactus  and  SpiJ 
ish  bayonet  had  claimed  it  as  their  own ;  ^ 
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there  was  animal  life;  creatures  which  must  prospect  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  even  with 


be  assimilated  to  these  desolation* loving 
vegetables;  there  were  very  extensive  vil- 
la^ of  those  queer  "prairie  dogs/'  and 
tbej  seemed  to  have  formed  an  unusual  as- 
sociation ;  and  with  little  nearer  approach  to 
the  most  accepted  standards  of  taste,  than 
their  well  known  one  with  rattle  snakes  and 
burrowing  owls ;  it  was  now  ants,  and  their 
were  were  thousands  of  their  hills, — some 
two  feet  in  height. 

But  the  most  singular  thing  were  hun- 
dreds of  smooth,  regularly  conical  mounds, 
varying  in  height  from  five  to  twenty  feet. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  rock.  They 
stand  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  allu- 
vial plain.  We  had  no  time  for  any  satisfac- 
tory examination. 

The  morning  was  distressingly  warm ;  but 
as  usual,  the  thunder  clouds  gathered  to  the 
mountains : — Pike's  peak,  behind  us,  and  a 
nnge  to  oar  right  beyond  the  Arkansas ;  and 


England ;  (that  was  all  settled  in  the 
that  type  of  iniquity  and  folly,  and  not 
therefore,  of  course,  a  true  exponent  of  gov- 
ernment affairs.)  But  we  consider  a  war 
with  Mexico  so  inevitable,  that  our  distant 
march  at  this  time  has  been  much  criticised 
in  camp ;  and  we  have  some  idea  of  meet- 
ing orders,  to  keep  our  course  south  to  San- 
ta Fe. 

Sixty-four  miles  in  two  days !  Wonder- 
ful in  the  last  quarter  of  2400  miles,  on  poor 
grass.  Dragoons — ^with  carbine,  sabre,  pis- 
tols, cartridges,  two  blankets,  a  great  coat, 
picket  rope  and  iron  pin,  &c.  But  it  must 
break  down  any  thing  but  a  cast  iron  horse ; 
above  twenty  miles  incessantly  for  a  hun- 
dred days ! 

There  is  no  game.  We  have  not  seen  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  for  sixteen  days,  and  shall 
not  probably  for  ^ve  days  to  come :  and  yet 
this  has  been  considered  the  buffalo  country. 


as  usual,  they  set  forth,  as  if  for  battle,  these  I  And  the  Indian  country  too! — and'  where 


doudj  squadrons,  thundering  over  the  plains 
between.  0,  beautiful  were  they  in  con- 
stant motion,  with  ever  varying  combina- 
tions, as  if  in  glorious  sport !  But  at  times 
thej  seemed  to  unite,  and  threaten  us  with 
i'e  and  blood ;  then  from  the  dark  array 
would  issue  thunderbolts  and  fiery  gleams, 
bat  our  silent  ranks  moved  steadily  on,  then, 
suddenly  the  sun  would  bi^ightly  interpose ; 
tie  baffled  clouds  would  break  off*  muttering 
vith  pelting  discharges  upon  all  around. 

Across  the  river, — but  we  cannot  see  it 
for  trees  and  bushes,  is  Mexico,  or  Texas 
perhaps:  and  sixty  miles  within  the  dispu- 
ted ground  are  the  Spanish  peaks  which  we 
Iiive  seen.  It  seems  strange  that  Spain 
should  have  left  memorials,  so  far  inland ; — 
so  far  north.  How  rapidly  did  she  degene- 
Ate !  So  must  think  at  least  all  believers  in 
militia,  and  call  hers  cowardly ;  for  they  ran 
»way  from  every  battle  which  they  should 
liave  fought, — and  in  defence  of  their  native 
lind,  except  for  harrassing  escorts,  the  Buke 
of  ^Vellington  accounted  them  as  so  many 
sheep.  /  attribute  all  that  to  want  of  capa* 
ble  officers  and  discipline. 

And  what  news  are  we  to  hear  when  we 
reach  "the  States?"  (when  we  complete 
this  march,  which  will  be  unparalleled  in 
listory.)    When  we  left,  there  was  every 
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are  they  ?  The  very  road  we  have  followed 
answers:  it  connects  a  chain  of  trading 
posts,  where  whiskey  and  gunpowder  are 
bartered  for  robes  and  tongues ;  it  destroys 
soul  and  body, — ^man  and  beast  together: 
verily  the  golden  calf  of  civilization  has 
been  raised  far  in  the  wilderness ! 

July  Vlih, — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
marching  to-day  22  miles  over  a  baked  white 
clay  surface,  accompanied  under  the  broil- 
ing sun  by  a  breeze  which  very  gently  en* 
veloped  us,  as  in  a  secondary  atmosphere—- 
with  dust  which  gave  to  all  a  semblance,  not 
strictly  defined,  whether  of  millers  or  hod* 
men.  This  charming  promenade  was  adorn* 
ed  solely  by  a  dry  and  repulsive  sort  of  bush, 
which  served  to  remind  us  that  any  comfor* 
table  vegetation  could  by  no  possibility  there 
exist. 

We  crossed  early  a  nameless  stream,  sup* 
posed  to  be  generally  dry— which  was  abso« 
lutely  a  torrent  of  mud,  twenty  paces  wide, 
and  near  three  feet  deep ;  it  was  almost  dan* 
gerous  to  ford.  The  river  some  miles  lower 
was  almost  as  muddy*  Here,  it  is  unusu^- 
ly  clear :  the  current  is  very  great,  frequent- 
ly over  stones  and  gravel:  its  immediate 
valley  is  generally  several  miUs  wide :  the 
bluffs  with  little  grass  have  frequently  ab- 
rupt geometrical  shapes. 
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Again  we  have  thunder  storms  around  us,  two  lower  down.     A  number  of  officers  par- 
but  escape  with  a  sprinkle.     It  is  said  to  be  took  of  a  good  dinner  at  the  Fort. 

Amonsrst  a  few  luxuries  which  we  here 


attain,  are  several  newspapers,  of  later  date 


40  miles  to  Bent's  Fort.    Our  provisions  are 
nearly  gone. 

July  28M.— Afler  coming  an  hour  or  two  by  some  weeks  than  we  have  seen.   The 

*this  morning  due   east,  as  yesterday — and  commissary  reports  the  provisicms  id  perfect 

over  the  same  white  clay,  facing  a  blistering  preservation — especially  the  hard  bread ;  'tis 

sun, — suddenly  a  charming  north  wind  came  a  pity  there  is  no  floor.     We  arrived  with 

breathing  a  new  life  into  us,  and  driving  off  rations  for  a  single  day. 


This  afternoon  a  party  of  a  dozen  Mexi- 
cans passed  our  camp,   being   questioned, 


our  dusty  infliction.     The  valley  is  here  very 
wide,  the  river  clear  and  very  swift,  it  is  about 

three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  deeper  than  it  and  allowed  to  proceed ;  they  have  a  trading 

is  far  below.     It  is  too,  continuously  adorned  venture,  for  the  Chians.     The  majority  of 

by  groves  on  the  banks  and  islands.     The  the  hands  at  the  fort  are  Mexicans ;  and  the 

soil  is  still  very  poor, — of  sand  and  gravel,  Spanish  the  prevailing  language ;  but  with 

but  we  crossed  one  fine  meadow  of  6  or  700  English,  French  and  Indian   additions  and 

acres.    The  river  once  forced  us  for  several  combinations,  there  is  no  slight  confusion  of 
miles  to  pass  over  the  hills ;  but  nothing  like  j  tongues. 


mountains  were  visible  on  either  side. 

A  singular  animal  has  been  caught  here ; 
in  fact,  it  made  no  effort  to  escape.    A  natu- 


We  have  been  visited  too  by  a  kind  of 
double  animal,  not  exactly  a  centaur,  but  a 
form  of   Mexican   humanity,  appearing  to 


ralist,  who  joined  us  at  Fort  Laramie,  pro-  grow  from  the  caudal  extremity  of  a  don- 
nounces  it  a  golden  rat ;  but  li  seems  un-  key ;  furnishing  the  concern  however  with 
known  to  the  dwellers  of  this  wilderness.       an  extra  pair  of  legs.     The  head  wore  a 

Having  marched  21  miles,  we  encamped  white  cotton  cap,  and  one  arm  flourished  a 
rather  early,  at  2^  o'clock.  Now,  at  6, — ^a  stick  or  wand,  which  seemed  a  cause  of 
dark  thunder  storm  is  bursting  over  us.  dread  and  perplexity  to  the  foreparts,  which 

July  29th, — A  pleasant  day,  with  a  cool  were  without  appendage  or  ornament  Be- 
breeze,  which  made  all  comfortable.  As  we  tween  was  a  bag  of  wheat  of  Taos, 
passed  on  this  morning,  we  saw  a  half  mile  There  has  been  quite  a  lively  exchange  of 
to  our  right,  near  the  river  bank,  a  small  [broken  down  horses  for  ponies  and  males; 
party  with  a  wagon,  moving  westward : —  and  very  much,  "  unsight,  unseen,"  a  horse 
whereupon  it  was  visited,  some  barrels  of, was  a  horse,  if  he  could  stand  up;  a  pony 
alcohol  destroyed — ^men  and  wagon  seized  I  was  only  expected  to  ^o.    Two  young  ante 


and  brought  with  us. 

Over  a  smooth,  gravelly,  second  bank 
prairie,  we  caught  sight,  at  several  miles 
distance,  of  the  national  flag,  floating  amid 
picturesque  foliage  and  river  scenery,  over 
a  low  dsurk  wall,  which  had  a  very  military 


lopes-  were  presented  to  an  officer,  who  then 
purchased  a  mule  and  cart  for  their  conTer- 
ance. 

Here  we  lose  sight  of  Pike  mountain,  af- 
ter journeying  rapidly  in  view  for  nine  days. 
It  is  said  to  be  visible  from  some  river  bluff, 


Bemblance.  Very  gradually  and  tediously ,  80  or  90  miles  further  on.  We  have  found 
we  approached ;  and  then  were  we  more ,  it  about  400  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  and 
surprised  at  the  fine  appearance  and  strength  |  the  route  we  have  followed  is  the  best  natu- 
of  the  trading  fort.  An  extensive  square,  Iral  road  we  have  yet  seen.  There  is  noth- 
with  high  adobe  walls,  and  two  large  towers  iing  to  prevent  a  light  carriage  from  pa^^ing 
at  opposite  angles;  and  all  properly  loop- ,  it,  twelve  miles  to  the  hour;  and  this  so 
holed.  Our  near  approach  was  saluted  by  near  the  mountains,  and  in  view  of  perpetual 
three  discharges  from  a  swivel  gun;  the 
walla  being  well  "manned."  The  Colonel 
and  suite  were  most  hospitally  greeted  at 


snow ! 

August  3d,  1845. — Our  march  was  con- 
tinued  from  Bent's  Fort,  July  30th :— follow 


the  sally  port,  by  Messrs  St.  Vrain  and  Q, ,  ing  the  river  eastward  with  our  wonted  per* 
Brent*  The  regiment  marched  on,  and  en-  ]  tinacity  of  progression.  August  1st,  we  pa?*- 
camped  at  the  first  grassy  meadow,  a  mile  or  j  ed  by  what  is  calleS  the  Big  Timbers.    It  *• 
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a  oarrow  forest  on  islands  and  low  bottoms, 
extending  15  or  20  miles  :  it  is  known  and 
important  as  a  wintering  place  and  refuge 
from  storms.  Here,  beside  fuel,  those  who 
can  have  no  better,  find  shelter  from  the 
wintry  winds  which  sweep  with  a  furious 
swing  over  these  vast  plains,  which  them- 
selves shrink  beneath  the  dismal  protection 
of  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow.  As  my  once 
Mticipated  wintry  refuge,  it  possessed  for  me 
ao  unusual  interest. 

That  day  too  we  encountered  a  large  par- 
ty of  New  Mexico  Indians,  the  Apaches, — 
with  some  Kiawas  in  company.  They  were 
large,  handsome  men,  of  a  frank  and  plea- 
sant bearing.  The  faces  of  some  of  them 
resembled  rather  the  Caucasian  than  the  In- 
dian cast.  Their  hair  was  long,  occasionally 
dabbed  behind,  in  our  delectable  female 
fashion.  All  were  mounted,  and  their  equip- 
age had  the  profuse  silver  and  steel  adorn- 
ments, of  which  many  a  rich  Mexican  would 
gladly  have  confessed  to  more  than  the  style 
They  embrace  in  the  graceful  and  pleasant 
Spanish  and  Mexican  manner,  but  they  fail- 
ed not  to  reveal  eloquently  the  true  Indian 
trait  of  "mucho  ambre."  In  what  tongue 
Qskoown  did  ever  Indian  conceal  his  remark- 
^ie  huDffer ! 

They  had  with  them  a  Mexican  youth, 
who  had  probably  been  captured  many  years 
before:  a  very  slender,  singular  being — with 
yellowibh  hair,  pendent  from  the  temples 
like  two  long  queues.  He  spoke  Spanish 
J^t  poorly,  as  did  our  interpreter — and  we 
thought  we  made  out  two  propositions,  (and 
but  one  inference,)  viz :  that  he  liked  the 
Mans,  and  that  the  Mexicans  were  afraid  * 
of  them. 

These  fellows  gave  us  to  understand  that 
they  had  been  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Pawnees ;  and  this  indicated  some  contempt 
•^possibly  ignorance — of  the  small  matter 
of  boundaries  ;  but  no  dou*>t,  it  was  in  retal- 
^tion,  for  the  hand  of  the  Pawnees  is  raised 
against  all  men. 

This  day  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
drifting  white  sand-hills,  which  border  the 
wathem  side  of  the  river  for  one  or  two 
hnndred  miles,  of  fantastic  changing  shapes, 
often  dazzling  white,  and  supporting  a  few 
Wonted  cedars  and  plum  bushes :  their  air  of 
desolation  does  not  at  all  prevent  them  from  i 


pleasing  the  eye,  whilst  a  certain  wildness 
in  their  appearance  excites  the  imagination. 
Indeed,  I  know  them  as  the  refuge  and  am- 
bush of  beasts  of  prey,  and  of  wilder  and 
fiercer  men. 

A  few  hundred  paces  below  this  camp  is 
the  frame-work  remains  of  an  Indian  "  med- 
icine lodge,"  looking  like  a  dismantled  cir- 
cus. We  found  in  it  four  buffalo  skulls, 
with  the  eye-holes  stopped  with  dry  grass  ; 
tied  overhead  were  a  bundle  of  rods,  a  bow, 
pipe  and  stem,  and  some  wild  pumpkins. 
**  Medicine  man "  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Indian  designation  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  always  unites  the  professions  of 
physician  and  priest ;  he  deals  in  vegetable 
medicines,  in  relics,  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. On  solemn  occasions  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  are  performed,  and  myste- 
ries which  at  least  remind  us  of  those  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome.  Sometimes  super- 
stition becomes  so  extravagant  that  many 
horrors  of  physical  suffering  are  eagerly 
submitted  io,  I  will  mention  a  single  one, 
repeatedly  witnessed  by  a  friend :  the  fana- 
tic, having  a  sufficient  band  of  skin  divided 
from  the  back,  and  a  rope  tied  to  it,  drags 
thereby  a  buffalo  skull  until  from  natural  de- 
cay the  rope  tears  loose  ! 

The  braves,  the  aspirants  to  renown,  be- 
fore undertaking  some  martial  exploit,  each 
imposes  on  himself  the  most  extraordinary 
fasts  and  vigils;  sometimes  on  a  rock  or 
lofty  hill,  in  unchanged  posture — like  the 
brahmin — for  days  together  chanting  songs 
or  hymns;  their  natures  thus  etherealized 
by  fasting, — ^their  imaginations  unnaturally 
excited, — witnessing  in  their  solitudes  the 
solemn  or  sublime  natural  phenomena,  these 
poor  savages  then  reach  a  spiritual  exalta- 
tion or  ecstasy,  in  which  the  Great  Spirit 
favors  them,  they  assert,  with  direct  com- 
munications,—of  approval,-~of  promise  or 
of  warning. 

A  few  miles  lower  is  Chouteau's  Island,— 
an  old  crossing  of  the  Santa  Fe  road ;  and 
known  also  as  the  scene  of  several  Indian 
engagements,  first  with  traders,  afterward 
with  our  troops;  (and  on  this  day  sixteen 
years  ago.) 

Jlugust  4M. — We  marched  at  half-past  6 
o'clock.  That  means  that  two  hours  earlier 
a  trumpet  had  called  us  all  from  sleep  to 
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sudden  labours;  first,  arms  in  hand, — there 
is    an   inspection, — then    a    ''  stable  call/' 
which  the  poor  horses  know  well,  although 
they  have  perhaps  forgotten  what  a  stable 
is,  or  have  despaired  ever  to  see  one  again ; 
possibly  they  retain  a  vague  memory  of  the 
grain,  which,  on  a  time,  was  served  to  them 
at  that  signal.     Now  they  whinny  a  morning 
greeting  to  their  masters,  and  seem  grateful 
for  a  little  rubbing  of  their  stiffened  limbs, 
and  removal  to  fresh  grass.     Meanwhile  the 
cook  of  each  mess  (of  six  or  seven  men)  has 
been  preparing  hot  coffee ;  and  offers  it  with 
the   unleavened   cakes   which  were  baked 
over  night  against  a  spade  or  board,  and 
some  boiled  or  fried  buffalo  meat  for  break- 
fast :  as  a  rarity  he  gives  them  a  morsel  of 
fine  pork.     Then,  at  the  signal  for  the  new 
guard  to  saddle,  baggage  is  prepared  and 
packed  in  the  wagons;  the  ceremonies  of 
guard  mounting  over,  the  assembled  trumpe- 
ters sound  "  boots  and  saddles,"  when,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — all  bridle,  saddle  and  arm, 
and  the  last  preparations   are    completed, 
then,  *'  to  horse,''  and  the  regiment  is  almost 
instantly  in  "order  of  battle;"  and  at  the 
<( advance!"  each  squadron  in  [turn  ahead, 
we  all  ride  forth  to  "  battle  "  with  space, 
with  fatigue,  perhaps  with  great  heats  and 
dust — ^with   saddening  wastes — with  thirsts 
and  fears  of  finding  no  haven  of  refresh- 
ment and  rest. 

In  the  Jheat  of  the  day,  if  there  be  water, 
we  wait  wearily,  generally  unshaded,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  for  horses  to  rest 
and  take  a  luncheon  of  grass,  and  for  the 
baggage  to  come  up.  After  eight  or  ten 
hours,  happily  finding  water  and  grass,  at  the 
climax  of  fatigue,  with  the  energy  of  neces- 
sity, we  commence  the  settlement  of  a  can- 
vass village  in  the  wilderness.  The  horses 
are  first  to  be  attended  to;  but  generally 
with  a  skirmishing  accompaniment — a  slight 
scramble  for  that  scarce  article  of  fuel ;  this 
is  sometimes  amusing — sometimes  leads  to 
unpleasant  excitement.  The  baggage  is  then 
unpacked — if  fortunately  it  have  arrived — 
and  fires  are  lit,  perhaps  in  a  rain, — water  is 
brought — generally  as  far  as  it  is  found  from 
the  best  grazing:  issue  of  provisions  is 
made,  and  this  may  depend  upon  still  ab- 
sent hunters,  or  the  slaughter  of  a  beef;  and 
the  cattle  although  trained  for  several  months 


with  unfailing  exercise,  are  not  always  "op. 
to  time;"  cooking  then  goes  on.  We  eit 
with  an  appetite,  but  of  the  coarsest  and 
simplest  food.  The  guard  then  commencei 
the  labours  of  the  night ;  but  the  many  en- 
joy with  rest — the  single  luxury  of  a  pipel 
(Its  apology,  is  it  not  written  ?)  The  few 
also,  a  fine  sunset  or  moonlight,  and  scene- 
ry, which  may  be  tame,-^may  be  desolate, 
but  is  generally  new,— sometimes  beautiful^, 
or  grand.  .r 

Well ! — I  have  long  been  a  wanderer,  and  { 
I  rather  like  it.  f 

Yes !  it  has  its  pleasures. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  aside  to  perfect  soUtude^ 
when — 


u 


—  the  twilifrht  soft  comes  itealing  on. 
With  itfi  oue  star, — the  Mor  of  Memory, 
Pale,~palf>,— but  very  beaatiftil!" 

A  gentle  air  rustles  the  grass  or  leaves;. 
the  running  waters  too,  give  music:  and 
then,  they  seem  the  voices  of  gentle  sinrit^ 
which  may  in  this  hour  of  calm  and 
ness  awake  to  £den  memories.  As 
times  suddenly,  the  innocent  prattle  of  chili* 
dren  falls  as  music  on  the  mother's  ean,-^ 
banishing  happily,  vexing  cares,— so,  natot 
now  seems  soothed,  and  harmony  reigns. 

And  as  the  mother,  first  musing  in  kmif 
mood,  then  timidly  questioning  her  happi- 
ness ;  —  so  too,  to  the  eloquence  of  thii 
sweet  hour,  my  heart  first  beats,  a  pleaied 
response ;  and  then,  in  reverie,  my  tod 
wanders  over  space  and  time,  until  all  lenaa 
is  wrapt,  in  a  thought,— a  memory. 

Then  ever  I  awake  with  a  convnliift 
sigh,  which  comes  unbidden— -like  an  echoL 
'Tis  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  tfaa 
REAL. 

The  mortal  sound  has  banished  the  happf 
whispering  spirits ;  I  am  recalled  mayhap  to 
find  the  tone,  the  colouring,  the  Titalitjflf 
the  scene  all  gone :  'tis  a  dismal  prairie  now. 
It  is  dark ;  the  winds  are  hoarse. 

And  so  we  wear  on^ike  all  the  worid. 
Often  in  the  broad  field  of  labour  and  cartb 
which  in  prospect  was  all^  barren,  we  find 
that  Heaven  has  provided  for  us  little  flov- 
ery  valleys  of  rest,  where  our  souls  aio 
strengthened  and  our  hearts  refreshed* 

Here  Frank  came  in. 

"  I  saw  you  wandtring  off,  at  aundon; 
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1  been  attempting  a  photograph  of  sciousness  of  this,  are  dashed  with  discol- 
scene  ?"  oured    exaggerations  ;    they  deceive   more 

Ah !  no  bantering  now— there  is  a  than  they  enlighten  the  imaginations  of  those 
ait  of  more  pretension  still ;— that  |  who  are  unable  to  apply  the  convictions  and 
int  the  heart ;— that  would  fix  the  |  the  tests  of  some  experience  ;  you  perceive, 
Bg^  thought; — that  would  delve  for  then,  that  I  was  experimenting?'' 


ies  in  the  deep  mine  of  man's  na- 
I  have  been  writing,  Frank,  some- 


F. — "  I  should  say,  and  without  dropping 
the  figure,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  im- 
possibility of  all  colouring ;  it  tires  a  reader 
vr  your  especial  approval;    I  have i too  much,  to  attempt  more  than  outlines: 
ting  forth  grim  realities, — and  most  i  and  all  action— «ven  military — is  so  essen- 


hically.     I  did  strike  at  last,  but  most 
f  and  truly,  a  little  vein  of — *' 
— Poetry,  perhaps  ?  by  the  merest 
:  in  the  world." 


tially  irregular,  and  depends  so  much  upon 
individuality,  as  not  to  be  described. 

« I  find  you  guilty  of  '  carelesness'  cer- 
tainly ;  and,  by-the-by,  you  have  not  a  word 
'Nature  is  poetry!  For  what  are  I  of  our  detour  over  the  beautiful  plain  of 
often  gorgeously  beautiful,  or  deli-  Chouteau's  Island !  Then,  indeed,  your  ever- 
lonely,  beyond  all  representation  ?  lasting  *  Memories'  seemed  strong  enough ; 
It,  the  endless  variety,  the  exquisite  and  what  was  better,  almost  tangibly  real ;  I 
lion  of  resplendent  colours,  of  tints  could  almost  see  the  five  hundred  painted 
98  of  beauty  in  flowers  and  birds  ?  and  yelling  Camanches  charging  at  full  speed 

to  surprise  your  camp.     And  then  an  inex- 
perienced youth  of  twenty  years." 
C. — "  Nonsense ! — a  mere  instinct"— 
jP. — ''—Led  by  a  military  and  saving  in- 
stinct then, — went  forth  with  thirty  men  to 
meet  them  half  way" — 

C. — "  Well,  well, — I  wrote  what  pleased 
myself ;  and, — another  object  I  have,  which 
,  impatiently;  and  at  last  oroke  out — 'l  did  not  mention:  with  scarce  a  book  to 
1  are  incorrigible  I     Do  you  call  that  read,  if  one  did  not  write,  I  fancy  the  beef 


utility,  Frank,  but  to  soften  our 
•to  refine  and  elevate  our  thoughts. 
18  Worship!" 

'  Well,  let  me  hear  your  specimen  of 
"eaiity.'      If  you  could  only  realize 
rm  of  simplicity  !     For  poetry  I  gen- 
o  to  Job,  David,  or  Isaiah." 
i  to  him  ray  day's  experiences.     He 


doo,  therm/?" 

"  Surely  it  has  a  mournfully  same, 

ly  reality!" 


and  pork  and  beans  would  in  time  form  a 
coating  round  his  brain,— turn  it  all  j)erhap8 
to  thick  and  solid  skull !     How  is  it  with  you. 


'  And  how  easily  by  a  mere  turn  of  Frank  ?  Does  yours  retain  a  slight  softness  ?" 


ioDy  you  could  have  given  it  the  in- 
f  a  simple  narrative!" 
"  Well,  I'm  too  indolent ;  for,  if  com- 
ly  I  might  imagine  myself  bound  to 
op ;  and  I  scribble  by  no  rule,  and 


F. — "  Don't  you  think  a  slight  quarrel 
would  help  your  case  ?  There  is  excitement 
in  it  at  least." 

C. — "  Never  say  that !  I  remember  once 
I  was  told  the  same, — threatened,  I  thought. 


Q  object  but  pastime ;  and,  to  com-  in  jest ;  but  there  soon  followed  a  storm  of 

8ome  future  day  the  old  with  the  new 

mind." 

"  And  a  rather  singular  acquaintance 
e  old  gentleman  make!  Pray  why 
d  you  trouble  yourself  with  the  dry 
t  of  our  daily  doings  ?" 
-**Thank-ye  for  solving— in  your 
umieary  way— a  question  of  my  own ! 
ell  you  :  I  am  convinced  that  written 


pain  to  m«/" 

F. — "  And  did  you  suspect  that  what  was 
death  to  you,  was  fun  for  another, — as  in  the 
fable  ?" 

C— "  No ;  I  could  not." 
F. — But  the  healing  of  the  wound  was  an 
equal  happiness." 

C. — **  Inexpressible ! — ^but" — 
F. — "  Left  a  slight  scar,  perhaps. — Those 
4ion8,  not  only  from  carelessness  or  are  beautiful  flowers.     I  would  not  have  be- 
but  from  inherent  imperfection,  in-  lieved  that  the  prairie  could  now  furnish  such 
Y  paint  very  feebly;  and  from  con- 1  a  bunch." 
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C— '*  Their  modest  beauty  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed when  seen  ;  but  if  you  are  interested 
enough  to  assemble  them  thus,  you  are  re- 
warded by  a  charming  surprise.  And  how 
pleasant  a  study  is  each  !  I  have  an  unti- 
ring love  for  flowers.  How  perfect  and  re- 
fined a  delicacy  they  possess!  Examine 
these  blossoms ;  how  pure  and  delicate  a 
white !  See  the  different  stages  of  their 
mysterious  vitality  :  some  of  the  corollas  are 
like  fine  pearls,  and  are  set  in  an  emerald 
green ;  some  are  just  expanding  and  reveal 
the  beautiful  life  within ;  others  with  full 
blown  petals,  which,  like  fairy  shells,  still 
gracefully  guard  and  adorn  the  stamens  now 
crowned  with  golden  pollen ;  and  their  fra- 
grance 1  what  other  sense  is  capable  of  so 
refined  an  enjoyment  as  it  yields !" 

/*.—*'  With  what  strange  complacency 
does  the  mass  of  even  the  *  educated,'  ignore 
the  charming  mysteries  of  botany !  They 
may  be  surprised  ihto  admiration  of  a  fine 
flower ;  but  it  is  a  mere  sensation, 

— *  the  smollest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  yieions  of  their  minds.* " 

C— "And  they  lose  half  the  beauty, 
which,  such  is  their  perfection,  they  reveal 
to  minute  examination. 

"Did  you  ever  reflect  how  enthusiastic 
an  admiration  for  them,  is  expressed  in  the 
language,  <  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  }ike  one  of  these !'  " 

F. — "  The  lily ; — the  queen  of  flowers ! 
And  yet,  all  the  world  admire  them !  Are 
they  not  generally  personified? — credited 
with  a  language  ?" 

C— "  The  language  of  flowers ! — The  lan- 
guage of  admiration  and  of  love,  rather. 
Charming  symbols  indeed ! — most  eloquent 
offerings!'' 

jP.— "  What  myriads  there  are  here — 

'  born  to  blosh  unoeen, 
And  waata  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air.' 

It  is  strange.    What  earthly  purpose  do  they 
serve  ?" 

C — "  What  know  ye  of  the  attributes  of 
their  wondrous  and  miraculous  life?  But 
bow  admirably  do  they  fulfil  their  divine  ap- 
pointments in  the  unfathomable  scheme  of 
Nature!  More  beautiful,  more  fruitful — 
even  less  ephemeral  than  myriads  of  animal 


existences!  Truly  they  may  have  a  lan- 
guage—or be  an  eloquent  incense  to  the  Cre- 
ator ; — ^by  them  •  the  hills  are  joyful  together 
before  the  Lord,  and  all  green  things  upon 
the  earth  praise  him.'  " 

Aug.  13. — We  have  come  on  regularly, 
above  two  hundred  miles  since  the  4th,  and 
with  no  very  extraordinary  incident ;  we 
have  bad  some  grand  thunder  storms  at  ni^t, 
and  yesterday — ^the  first  time  for  months— 
rode  several  hours  in  rain.  We  have  passed 
many  buflalo;  but  none  for  several  days, 
and  had  despaired  of  seeing  more.  Several 
merchant  trains  for  Santa  Fe  have  been  met, 
and,  which  was  something  new,  one  of  them 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  emigrants— wo- 
men and  children.  Are  the  Ajn^o-Saxons 
breaking  out  in  a  new  place  ? 

Two  marches  back,  our  eyes  were  first 
gladdened  by  the  view  of  green  prairies; 
the  regular  Missouri  grasses ;  beautiful,  in- 
deed,— but  not  so  nutritious  as  some  dryer 
roots  farther  West. 

After  marching  about  five  miles  this  morn- 
ing through  the  savannahs  of  Walnut  creek, 
where  we  had  encamped,  and  of  the  Arkan- 
sas— ^which  we  are  about  to  leave — ^we  saw 
to  our  surprise  a  large  g^g*— perhaps  a  thou- 
sand buflaloes  on  the  hills  to  our  left. 

Soon  about  a  dozen  of  us  might  have  been 
seen  very  deliberately  diverging  from  the 
road,  whilst  the  column  moved  on ;  what 
would  stop  it !  After  riding  a  mile  or  two, 
we  gained  a  slight  hollow,  quite  near,  and  to 
the  leeward,  of  course,  of  the  unsuspicious 
herd ;  then  we  allowed  two  still  hunters  to 
creep  on  for  deliberate  shots,  while  we  in- 
spected our  appoint mentSy  and  made  cor 
plans ;-— never  had  I  been  so  deliberate  I  and 
it  was  bad  luck  to  me  as  will  be  seen. 

Now,  mount  and  away !    The  long  hill  on 
which  the  chase  began,  ranged  directly  in 
the  course  of  the  march,  and  there  we  ex- 
pected to  drive  the  game ;  the  wind  was  from  | 
that  quarter;  and  they  almost  always  ran! 
against  it ;  the  attack  of  course  was  towards  j 
the  desired  direction ;  and  carbine  men.,  who  I 
fire  best  to  the  lefl,  dashed  for  their   ri^ht| 
flmk,  and  those  with  pistols  for  their  lefl. 
All  would  not  do :  whether  to  return  to  their 
more  usual  haunts,  or  for  their  advantage  in 
running  down  hill  (arising  from  their  great 
strength  before,)  they  turned  right   oa  us. 
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ind  broke  our  centre,  and  went  rush- 
1  the  long  slope  whence  we  came, 
wenty  abreast; — the  dense  column 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  like 
black  serpent !  And  thus  I  found 
Q  their  right  flank,  where  I  could 
use  mj  pistols  :  down  we  all  went 
f,  hugging  their  flanks ;  and  I  pen- 
heir  columns  and  gained  the  other 

this  mancBUvre  they  assist  by  di- 
Vom  behind  you — by  which  at  first 
inclosed  :  they  were  so  thick  that 
70  falling,  it  was  only  by  a  powerful 
ery  discomposing  to  his  rider — that 
!  was  able  to  avoid  tumbling  over 
!*here  was  now  a  rattling  fire,  and  a 
listling  of  balls;  and  the  fire  **grew 
furious."  I  shot  a  fat  cow  while  in 
and  I  only  know  I  did  not  see  her 
mmediately  lost  sight  of  her  ;  then  T 
rn  upon  an  immense  cow,  and  what- 
cause,  my  down-hill  shot  was  a  bad 
»  high  ;  then  reloading,  I  got  in  pur- 

another  officer— of  a  detachment 
thirty,  determined  this  time  to  pow- 
niy  game.  My  noble  horse  soon 
me  alongside,  I  perceived  on  low- 
r  pistol  to  the  aim,  that  the  cap  was 
[  replaced  it— -losing  ground  :  again 
lose  alongside,  when,  with  indescri- 
(appointment,  the  same  thing  occur- 
ttst  then  my  companion,  by  hard 
,  got  near  enough  behind  the  buffa- 
ripple  one  by  his  fire.  In  my  over- 
iftd  on  the  hill  unnecessarily  replen- 
y  cap-pouch,  from  a  friend's,  with 
lich  were  slightly  too  large.  And 
e  advantage  did  I  take  of  having  the 
-se  in  the  field,  which  was  still  infi- 
iger  for  the  chase. 

unexpectedly,  we  got  about  800 
€  the  very  best  meat  we  have  had. 
t  a  weary  ride  we  have  had  this  hot 
n;  following  the  regiment  about 
niles ! 

Hik, — ^Twenty-two  hundred  miles  in 
ine  days ' 

fl  the  Kanzas  river  this  morning,  with 
tring  Shawnee  guide,  who  c^led  it 
to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Passing  first 
es  and  very  broken  hills,  well  clothed 
est,  we  then  emerged  upon  prairies, 
id  Stranger  river  eleven  miles, — (it 


had  been  called  six,) — still  we  marched  on 
through  rank  grass,  and  weed,  and  bush, 
hopefully ;  as  home  was  the  busy  thought 
that  engrossed  us.  After  18  miles  we  were 
forced  to  halt  at  a  branch  for  rest  for  the  an- 
imals ;  the  heat  had  become  excessive  ;  but 
just  before  stopping,  we  had  seen,  we  thought, 
afar  off,  Pilot  Knob, — a  landmark,  four  miles 
below  the  post. 

At  one  o'clock,  we  moved  on  again ;— for- 
cing our  way  wearily,  through  the  rank  grass 
of  a  wet  season;  rising  and  descending  con- 
tinually, hill  after  hill  of  rolling  prairie ;  like 
a  stately  ship  which  has  weathered  with  nar- 
row escape  a  mighty  tempest,  and  strained 
in  every  joint  laboring  heavily  on  the  swell, 
which  seems  endlessly  to  defer  the  eager 
hopes  of  a  haven  almost  in  sight. 

But  now  the  Knob,  familiar  to  many  a 
chase,— on  horses  which  the  curb  and  strong 
arm  with  effort  checked, — rose  in  full  view ; 
the  eye  was  pleased ;  but  the  known  distance 
realized  the  certainty  of  a  killing  march  to 
attain  the  goal.  When  we  struck  the  mili- 
tary road,  ten  miles  from  home,  our  poor 
steeds  were  animated  by  pleasant  memories, 
and  tossed  their  heads,  and  champed  the  bit. 

But,  good  Heaven,  what  clouds  of  dust 
then  rose  from  our  feet,  enveloped  us,  and 
followed  us  like  a  destiny  !  And  how  scorch- 
ing was  the  sun  in  this  artificial  calm.  We 
dismounted,  and  some  horses  then  staggered 
as  they  were  led  :  we  walked  an  hour,  the 
perspiration  raining  from  my  brow,  and  my 
brain  throbbing;  we  walked  right  through 
streams,  dashing  the  water  to  the  face  with 
our  hands.  Still  on  :  the  endless  last  mile 
of  disappointment  and  fatigae  :-*-the  sun 
went  down ;  but  now  the  houses  and  stables, 
white  and  beautiful  amid  the  green  trees, 
animated  us  to  press  on.  At  dusk  we  en- 
tered the  portal,  and  staggering  to  the  usual 
parade,  renewed  the  line,  which  ninety-nine 
days  before  we  formed  in  the  pride  of  pran- 
cing horses :  how  many  a  gap  was  now !  but 
the  half  stood  there! 

And  there  was,  perforce,  a  silent  but  eager 
suspense ;  then  came  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Colonel.  I  can  only  remem- 
ber some  sounds  breaking  monotonously  a 
dead  silence — ^like  the  vague  impressions  of 
a  dream.  And  then  the  ranks  dissolved,— 
the  spell  was  broken,  and— we  were  Aoiiw/ 
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THE  LOVER  AND  BIRDS. 


I. 

Within  a  budding  grore. 
In  Aprirs  year  sang  every  bird  bis  be»t, 
Bat  not  a  song  to  pleasure  my  unrest. 

Or  touch  the  tears  unwept  of  bitter  love : 
To  every  word 
Of  everv  bird 
I  listened,  and  replied  as  it  bebove. 

II. 

Screamed  Chaffinch,  "Sweet,  svreet,  sweet! 
O,  bring  my  pretty  love  to  meet  roe  here!" 
**  Chaffinch,"  quoth  I,  **  be  dumb  awhile  in  (ear 
Thy  darling  prove  no  better  than  a  cheat. 
And  never  come ;  or  6y  when  wintry  daya  appear." 
Yet,  from  a  twig. 
With  voice  so  big, 
The  little  fowl  his  ntterance  did  repeat. 

III. 

Then  I,  •*  The  man  forlorn 
Heam  earth  send  up  a  foolish  noise  aloft  I" 
«  And  what  Ml  he  dot  what  Ml  he  doT"  scord 

The  Blackbird,  standing  in  an  ancient  thorn ; 
Then  spread  his  sooty  wings  and  flitted  to  the  croft 
With  cackling  laugh ; 
Whom  I,  being  half 
Enraged,  called  after,  giving  back  his  scorn. 

IV. 

Worse  mocked  the  Thrush,  **  Die  I  die ! 
O,  could  he  do  it  1  could  he  do  it  1    Nay ! 
Beqnick!  be  quick!    Here,  here,  here !'*  (went  his  lay) 
*•  Take  heed !  Uke  heed  I"  then  "Why  1  why  t  why? 
why?  why? 
See— ee  now!  see— ee  now!"  (he  drawled)  "  Back, back, 
back!    R-r-r-run  away!" 
O  Thrush,  be  still, 
Or  at  thy  will. 
Seek  some  less  sad  interpreter  than  I. 

V. 

**  Air,  air!  blue  air  and  white! 
Whither  I  flee,  whither,  O  whither,  O  whither  I  flee!" 
(Thus  the  Lark  hurried,  mounting  from  the  lea) 

*<  Whither  1  see,  whither  I  see,  deeper,  deeper,  deeper, 
Whither  I  see.  see,  see!" 
**  Gay  Urk,"  I  said, 
**  The  song  that*s  bred 
In  happy  nest  may  well  to  Heaven  make  flight." 

VI. 

"  There's  something,  something  sad, 
I  half  remember—"  piped  a  broken  strain, 
Well  sung,  sweet  Rohm !    Robin  sung  again, 

**  Spring's  opening  cheerily,  cheerily !  be  we  glad !" 


Which  moved,  I  wist  not  why,  me  melancholy  mad. 
Till,  now,  grown  meek, 
With  wetted  check. 
Host  comforting  and  gentle  thoughts  I  had. 

Dickene'  Moueeheld  Weris, 


THE  ENCHANTED  SPRING. 

Hail,  happy  fountain!  in  the  prisoning  eanh 
Long  kept  a  csptive  by  old  black-browed  Night: 
Come  dancing  forth,  and  pour  thy  swelling  mirth, 
Free  as  thy  wavelets  to  the  smiling  light ; 
Yea,  hand  in  hand  let  ripple  join  with  song 
And  sunbeams  crown  them  as  they  move  along, 
Or  coyly  whispering,  steal  op  to  the  brinkf 
Where  modestly  invite  the  sweet-cheeked  bells. 
Winy  aroma  from  their  cups  to  drink — 
Drink  and  away,  to  bear  the  blessed  spells 
Of  their  pure  presence  to  the  longing  land, 
Made  like  an  Eden  fresh  from  God^s  own  hand. 

Fountain  of  gloduess !  angels  entering  heaven 

From  some  long  journey  to  a  disunt  star, 

Glow  with  the  crimson  of  a  cloud  at  even, 

And  warble  lark-like  as  they  lift  afiur 

Into  the  ether  of  a  purer  zone. 

Art  thou  an  angel,  whitely  spaikling  one, 

O'erflowing  so  with  melody  and  smile  f 

Here  as  I  kneel,  O  whisper  in  mine  ear. 

As  Memnon  whispered  to  the  listeninic  Nile, 

The  magic  secret  of  thy  power  to  cheer. 

Why  in  all  lands  and  limes,  are  fountains  blest? 

Aye  singing  to  thyself  and  cheering  me. 

Dreamily  resting  by  thy  mossy  brim. 

With  thy  sweet  drink  and  sweeter  minstrelsy, 

Thou  sighest  most  complainingly  of  him. 

Who  wandering  from  his  home  in  sonny  Spain, 

Headed  a  crew  of  thinty-sonled  younpt  men. 

Hoping  some  day  to  find  the  fabled  spring. 

Where  plunging  headlong  he  might  rise  ns  yooag 

As  rosy  angel  on  immortal  wing; 

Strong  as  the  light-crowned  god  by  Honaer  song. 

Long  time  his  wife  looked  out — he  never  came! 

All  died  of  thirst !  De  Leon  was  his  name. 

The  wind  is  hushed  that  shook  the  foontnin^s 
Forth  from  the  silver  sand  below  the  clear. 
As  when  a  dream  arises  in  deep  rest, 
A  heavenly  head  and  dark  blue  eyes  appear. 
»Tis  the  Greek  boy  Alcides  loved  so  well, 
Hylas,  who  lingering  o'er  the  margin  feU 
Into  the  haunted  spring  by  Asia's  shote. 
Anon  his  image  fades,  and  one  by  one. 
Rise  fairy  features  fabled  lon|t  belbre— 
The  pale-faced  youth  and  hunted  maid. 

They*re  gone  ■ 
And  now— oh  heaven  It  is!  my  early  years. 
Dear  dream,  too  quickly  scared  bj  &lliiic  teas*. 
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THS  BAB  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

The  citizens  of  an  old  country  are  very 
prone  to  consider  the  people  of  a  newly  set- 
tied  State  or  Territory  as  greatly  their  infe- 
riors: just  as  old  men  are  apt  to  consider 
those  younger  than  themselves,    and  who 
have  grown  up  under  their  ohservation,  as 
M«ir  inferiors.    It  is  a  very  natural  senti- 
ment.   It  is  flattering  to  pride,  and  it  tickles 
the  vanity  of  senility — individual  and  State — 
to  assign  this  status  of  elevation  to  self  and 
this  consequent  depression  to  others.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  Englishman  looks  upon  the 
American  as  rather  a  green-horn,  gawky  sort 
of  a  fellow,  infinitely  helow  the  standard  of 
John  Bull  in  every  thing,  external  and  inter- 
nal, of  character  and  of  circumstance ;  and 
DO  amount  of  licking  can  thrash  the  idea  out 
of  him.    As  Swedenborg  says  of  some  reli- 
gious dogmas  held  by  certain  bigots — it  is 
glued  to  his  brains.     So  it  is  with  our  own 
people.    The  Bostonian  looks  down  upon  the 
Virginian — the  Virginian  on  the  Tennessee- 
ian— the  Tennesseeian  on  the  Alabamian — 
the  Alabamian  on  the  Mississippian — ^the  Mis- 
a'^^ippian  on  the  Louisianian — the  Louisian- 
ian  on  the  Texian — the  Texian  on  New  Mex- 
ico, and,  we  suppose,  New  Mexico  on  Pan- 
aemonium. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  perversions  of  patri- 
otism, to  create  and  foster  invidious  and  par- 
tial discriminations  between  different  coun- 
tries, and  between  different  sections  of  the 
same  country :  and  especially  does  this  pre- 
judice exist  and  deepen  with  a  people  sta- 
tionary and  secluded  in  habit  and  position. 
But  travel,  a  broader  range  of  inquiry  and 
observation,  more  intimate  associations  and 
a  freer  correspondence,  begetting  larger  and 
Diore  cosmopolitan  views  of  men  and  things, 
Krve  greatly  to  soflen  these  prejudices  even 
▼here  they  are  not  entirely  removed.     That 
^ere  is  some  good  country  even  beyond  the 
Chinese  wall,  and  that  all  not  within  that 
harrier  are  not  quite  *'  outside  barbarians,'' 
^e  Celestials  themselves  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge. 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  that  which 
asiiigns  inferiority  to  the  bar  of  the  South- 


West,  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  same  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed  it  is  our  honest  conviction 
that  the  profession  in  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are 
not  equalled,  as  a  whole,  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  lawyers  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
Union, — certainly  in  no  other  quarter  where 
commerce  is  no  more  various  and  largely 
pursued. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  we  proceed  to 
give.  The  most  conclusive  mode  of  estab* 
lishing  this  proposition  would  probably  be  by 
comparison ;  but  this,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  impossible.  The  knowledge  of  facts 
and  men  is  wanting,  and  even  if  possessed 
by  any  capable  of  instituting  the  comparison, 
the  decision  would,  at  last,  be  only  an  opin- 
ion, and  would  carry  but  little  weight,  even 
if  the  capacity  and  fairness  of  the  critic  were 
duly  authenticated  to  the  reader. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  great  men 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  were  those  men 
who  figured  about  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  settling  down  of  their  several 
judicial  systems  into  definite  shape  and  char- 
acter. Not  taking  into  the  account  the  Rev- 
olutionary era — unquestionably  the  most  bril- 
liant intellectual  period  of  our  history — ^let 
us  look  to  that  period  which  succeeded  the 
turmoil,  embarrassment  and  confusion  of  the 
Revolution,  and  of  the  times  of  civil  agita- 
tion and  contention  next  following,  and  out 
of  which  arose  our  present  constitution.  The 
first  thing  our  fathers  did  was  to  get  a  coun- 
try ;  then  to  fix  on  it  the  character  of  gov- 
ernment it  was  to  have ;  then  to  make  laws 
to  carry  it  on  and  achieve  its  objects.  The 
men,  as  a  class,  who  did  all  this  were  law- 
yers :  their  labors  in  founding  and  starting 
into  motion  our  constitutions  and  laws  were 
great  and  praiseworthy:  but  after  setting 
the  government  agoing,  there  was  much  more 
to  do;  and  this  was  to  give  the  right  direc- 
tion and  impress  to  its  jurisprudence.  The 
Statutes  of  a  free  country  are  usually  but  a 
small  part  of  the  body  of  its  law — and  the 
common  law  of  England,  itself  but  a  judicial 
enlargement  and  adaptation  of  certain  vague 
and  rude  pripciples  of  jurisprudence  to  new 
wants,  new  necessities  and  exigencies,  was 
a  light  rather  than  a  guide,  to  the  judges  of 
our  new  systems,  called  to  administer  justice 
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under  new  and  widely  difTerent  conditions 
and  circumstances.  The  greatest  talent  was 
necessary  for  these  new  duties.  It  required 
the  nicest  discrimination  and  the  soundest 
judgment  to  determine  what  parts  of  the 
British  system  were  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  what  parts  were 
inapplicable  by  reason  of  new  relations  or 
difiering  circumstances.  The  great  judicial 
era  of  the  United  States — equally  great  in 
bar  and  bench — was  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century.  And  it  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  this  was  the  case  in  nearly  every,  if  not 
in  every,  State.  Those  were  the  days  of 
Marshall  and  Story  and  Parsons,  of  Kent  and 
Thompson  and  Roane,  of  Smith  and  Wythe 
and  Jay,  and  many  other  fixed  planets  of  the 
judicial  system,  while  the  whole  horizon,  in 
every  part  of  the  extended  cycle,  was  lit  up  by 
stars  worthy  to  revolve  around  and  add  light 
to  such  luminaries.  Mr.  Webster  declared 
that  the  ablest  competition  he  had  met  with, 
in  his  long  professional  career,  was  that  he 
encountered  at  the  rude,  provincial  bar  of 
back-woods  New  Hampshire  in  his  earlier 
practice. 

And  this  same  remarkable  preeminence 
has  characterized  the  bar  of  every  new  State 
when  or  shortly  after  emerging  from  its  terri- 
torial condition  and  first  crude  organization : 
the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  forcibly  illustrate 
this  truth,  and  we  have  no  question  but  that 
Texas  and  California  are  afibrding  new  ex- 
positions of  its  correctness. 

A  fact  so  uniform  in  its  existence,  must 
have  some  solid  principle  for  its  cause.  This 
principle  we  shall  seek  to  ascertain.  It  is  the 
same  influence,  in  a  modified  form,  which 
partly  discovers  and  partly  creates  great  men 
in  times  of  revolution.  Men  are  fit  for  more 
and  higher  uses  than  they  are  commonly  put 
to.  The  idea  that  genius  is  self-conscious  of 
its  powers,  and  that  men  naturally  fall  into 
the  position  for  which  they  are  fitted  we  regard 
as  by  no  means  an  universal  truth,  if  any 
truth  at  all.  Who  believes  that  Washington 
ever  dreamed  of  his  capacity  for  the  great 
mission  he  so  nobly  accomplished,  before, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  he  started  out  on  its 
fulfilment  ?  Probably  the  very  ordeal  through 
which  he  passed  to  greatness  purified  and 
qualified  him  for  the  self-denial  and  self-con- 


quest, the  patience  and  the  fortitude,  which 
made  its  crowning  glory.  To  be  great,  there 
must  be  a  great  work  to  be  done.  Talents 
alone  are  not  distinction.  For  the  Archime- 
dean work,  there  must  be  a  fulcrum  as  well 
as  a  lever.  Great  abilities  usually  need  a 
great  stimulus.  What  dormant  genius  there 
is  in  every  country,  may  be  known  by  the 
daily  examples  of  a  success,  of  which  there 
was  neither  early  promise  nor  early  expec- 
tation. 

In  a  new  country  the  political  edifice,  like 
all  the  rest,  must  be  built  from  the  ground 
up.     Where  nothing  is  at  hand,  every  thing 
must  be  made.     There  is  work  for  all  and 
a  necessity  for  all  to  work.    There  is  almost 
perfect  equality.    All  have  an  even  start  and 
an  equal  chance.    There  are  few  or  no  fac- 
titious advantages.      The  rewards  of  labor 
and  skill  are  not  only  certain  to  come,  but 
they  are  certain  to  come  at  once.    There  is 
no  long  and  tedious  novitiate.    Talent  and 
energy  are  not  put  in  quarantine,  and  there 
is  no  privileged  inspector  to  place  his  ta^- 
maiur  of  acceptance  or  rejection  upon  them. 
An   emigrant   community  is  necessarilj  a 
practical    community:    wants  come  before 
luxuries — ^things  takes  precedence  of  words ; 
the  necessaries  that  support  life  precede  the 
arts  and  elegancies  that  embellish  it.     A  man 
of  great  parts  may  miss  his  way  to  greatness 
by  frittering  away  his  powers  upon  non-es- 
sentials— ^upon  the  style  and  finish  of  a  thing 
rather  than  upon  its  strength  and  utility — 
upon  modes  rather  than  upon  ends.    To  di- 
rect strength  aright,  the  aim  is  as  essential 
as  the  power.     But  above  aU  things,  success 
more  depends  upon  self-confidence  than  any- 
thing else :  talent  must  go  in  partnership 
with  will  or  it  cannot  do  a  business  of  profit. 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon  were  the  equals  of 
Luther  in  the  closet ;  but  where  else  were 
they  his  equals  ?    And  where  can  a  man  get 
this  self-reliance  so  well  as  in  a  new  coun- 
try, where  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources ;  where  his  only  friends  are  his  tal- 
ents ;  where  be  sees  energy  leap  at  once  into 
prominence;   where  those  only  are  above 
him  whose  talents  are  above  his :  where  there 
is  no  prestige  of  rank,  or  ancestry,  or  wealth, 
or  past  reputation— and  no  family  influence, 
or  dependants,  or  patrons  ;  where  the  stran- 
ger of  yesterday  is  the  man  of  mark  to-day; 
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where  a  single  speech  may  win  positioiii  to  be 
lost  bj  a  failure  the  day  following;  and  where, 
amidst  a  host  of  competitors  in  an  open  field 
of  ri?aliyi  every  man  of  the  same  profession 
enters  the  course  with  a  race-horse  emula- 
tion, to  win  the  prize  which  is  glittering 
within  sight  of  the  rivals.  There  is  no  stop- 
ping ia  such  a  crowd :  he  who  does  not  go 
ahead  is  run  over  and  trodden  down.  How 
much  of  success  waits  on  opportunity  I  True, 
the  highest  energy  may  make  opportunity ; 
but  how  much  of  real  talent  is  associated  only 
with  that  energy  which  appropriates,  but 
which  is  not  able  to  create,  occasions  for  its 
display.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  if  Daniel 
Webster  had  accepted  the  $1,500  clerkship 
in  New  Hampshire,  he  would  not  have  been 
Siordary  of  State  ?  Or  if  Henry  Clay  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  realize  his  early 
aspirations  of  earning  in  some  back-woods 
county  his  $333  33  per  anunm,  is  it  so  clear 
that  Senates  would  have  hung  upon  his  lips, 
or  Supreme  Courts  been  enlightened  by  his 
wisdom  ? 

The  exercise  of  our  faculties  not  merely 
better  enables  us  to  use  them — it  strength- 
ens them  as  much ;  the  strength  lies  as  much 
>A  the  exercise  as  ia  the  muscle ;  and  the 
earlier  the  exercise,  ailer  the  muscle  can 
stand  it,  the  greater  the  strength. 

Lnquestionably  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  new  people  which  refreshes, 
rivi£es  and  vitalizes  thought,  and  gives  free- 
dom, range  and  energy  to  action.     It  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  law  of  liberty.     An  old 
society  weaves  a  net-work  of  restraints  and 
habits  around  a  man ;  the  chains  of  habitude 
and  mode    and  fashion  fetter  him ;  he  is 
cramped  by   influence,   prejudice,  custom, 
opinioH;  he  lives  under  a  feeling  of  surveil" 
onceBjkd  under  a  sense  of  ttpumage.    He 
takes  the  law  from  those  above  him.  Wealth, 
family,  influence,  class,  caste,  fashion,  cote- 
rie and  adventitious  circumstances  of  all  sorts, 
iQ  a  greater  or  less  degree,  trammel  him : 
be  acts  not  so  much  from  his  own  will  and  in 
bi5  own  way,  as  from  the  force  of  these  ar- 
bitrary influences ;  his  thoughts  and  actions 
do  not  leap  out  directly  from  their  only  le- 
gitimate head-spring,  but  flow  feebly  in  ser- 
pentine and  impeded  currents,  through  and 
around  all  these  impediments.    The  charac- 
^  necessarily  becomesi  in  some  sort,  artifi- 


cial and  conventional ;  less  bold,  simple,  di- 
rect, earnest  and  natural,  and,  therefore,  less 
eflective. 

What  a  man  does  well  he  must  do  with 
freedom.  He  can  no  more  speak  in  tram- 
mels than  he  can  walk  in  chains ;  and  he 
must  learn  to  think  freely  before  he  can  speak 
freely.  He  must  have  his  audience  in  his 
mind  before  he  has  it  in  his  eye.  He  must 
hold  his  eyes  level  upon  the  court  or  jury—* 
not  raised  in  reverence  nor  cast  down  in  fear. 
For  the  nonce,  the  speaker  is  the  teacher. 
He  must  not  be  sifting  his  discourse  for  dep- 
recating epithets  or  propitiating  terms,  nor  be 
seeking  to  avoid  being  taken  up  and  shaken 
by  some  rough  senior,  nor  be  afraid  of  being 
wearisome  to  the  audience  or  disrespectful 
to  superiors ;  bethinking  him  of  exposure 
and  dreading  the  laugh  or  the  sneer,  when 
the  bold  challenge,  the  quick  retort,  the  fresh 
thought,  the  indignant  crimination,  the  hon- 
est fervor  and  the  vigorous  argument  are 
needed  for  his  cause.  To  illustrate  what  we 
mean — let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young 
lawyer  just  come  to  the  bar  of  an  old  State. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  a  case  to  argue. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  talent,  of  course — M 
are.  Who  make  his  audience?  The  old 
judge,  who,  however  mild  a  mannered  man 
he  may  be,  the  youth  has  looked  on  from  his 
childhood,  as  the  most  awful  of  all  the  sons 
of  men.  Who  else  ?  The  old  seniors  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
ablest  and  wisest  lawyers  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  terrible  satirists  that  ever  snapped 
sinews  and  dislocated  joints  and  laid  bare 
nerves  on  the  rack  of  their  merciless  wit. 
The  jury  of  sober-sided  old  codgers,  who  have 
known  him  from  a  little  boy,  and  have  never 
looked  on  him  except  as  a  boy,  most  impru- 
dently diverted  by  parental  vanity  from  the 
bellows  or  the  plough-handles,  to  be  fixed  as 
a  cannister  to  the  dog's  tail  that  fag-ends  the 
bar ; — ^that  jury  look  upon  him, — as  he  rises 
stammering  and  floundering  about,  like  a 
badly-trained  pointer,  running  in  several  di- 
rections seeking  to  strike  the  cold  trail  of  an 
idea  that  had  run  through  his  brain  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  ambitious  conception  the  night 
before ; — these,  his  judges,  look  at  him  or 
from  him  with  mingled  pity  and  wonder ;  his 
fellow  students  draw  back  from  fear  of  being 
brought  into  misprision  and  complicity  of 
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getting  him  into  this  insane  presumption ; 
and,  after  a  few  awkward  attempts  to  propi- 
tiate the  senior,  who  is  to  follow  him,  he 
catches  a  view  of  the  countenances  of  the 
old  fogies,  in  whose  quiet  sneers  he  reads  his 
death-warrant ;  and,  at  length,  he  takes  his 
seat,  as  the  crowd  rush  up  to  the  veteran  who 
is  to  do  him — ^like  a  Spanish  rabble  to  an  auio 
da  ft.  What  are  his  feelings  ?  What  or 
who  can  describe  his  mortification  ?  What 
a  vastation  of  pride  and  self-esteem  that  was  ? 
The  speech  he  made  was  not  the  speech  he 
had  conceived.  The  speech  he  had  in  him 
he  did  not  deliver;  he  "  aborted**  it,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  anticipated  pride  and  joy  of  ma- 
ternity, he  feels  only  the  guilt  and  the  shame 
of  infanticide. 

Alack-a-day  !  Small  is  the  sum  of  sym- 
pathy which  is  felt  by  the  mass  of  men  for 
the  woes  and  wounds  of  juvenile  vanity,  and 
especially  for  the  woes  of  professional  vanity. 
From  the  time  of  Swift,  who  pilloried  Betts- 
worth  to  eternal  ridicule,  and  of  Cobbett, 
who,  with  rude  contempt,  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  being  blamed  for  "  crushing  a  lawyer  in 
the  egg,"  but  few  tears  of  commiseration 
have  been  shed  for  the  poor  "  Wind-seller," 
cut  down  in  his  raw  and  callow  youth.  And, 
yet,  I  cannot  help,  for  the  soul  of  me,  the 
weakness  which  comes  into  my  eyes,  when 
I  see,  as  I  hxKot  seen,  a  gallant  youth,  full  of 
ardour  and  hope,  let  down,  a  dead  failure, — 
on  his  first  trial  over  the  rough  course  of  the 
law.  The  head  hung  down — the  cowed  look 
of  timid  deprecation — the  desponding  car- 
riage— ^tell  a  story  of  deep  wounds  of  spirit — 
of  hopes  overcast,  and  energies  subdued,  and 
pride  humbled — which  touches  me  deeply. 
I  picture  him  in  the  recesses  of  his  chamber, 
wearing  through  the  weary  watches  of  the 
night — grinding  his  teeth  in  impatient  an- 
guish,— groaning  sorrowfully  and  wetting  his 
pillow  with  bitter  tears — cursing  his  folly, 
and  infatuation,  and  his  hard  fate— envying 
the  hod-carrier  the  sure  success  of  his  hum- 
bler lot  and  his  security  against  the  ill  for- 
tune of  a  shameful  failure,  where  failure  was 
exposed  presumption. 

I  have  felt,  in  the  intensity  of  my  concern 
for  such  an  one,  like  hazarding  the  ofiicious- 
ness  of  going  to  him,  and  advising  him  to 
abandon  the  hang-dog  trade  and  hide  his 
Bharae  in  some  obscurer  and  honest  pursuit. 


And,  rough  senior,  my  dear  brother,  think 
of  these  things  when  your  fingers  itch  to 
wool  one  of  the  tender  neophytes — and  for- 
bear. I  crave  no  quarter  for  the  lawyer,  full 
grown  or  half-grown  ;  he  can  stand  pepper- 
ing— it  is  his  vocation,  Hal — he  is  paid  for 
it ;  but  for  the  lawyerling  I  plead ;  and  to  mj 
own  urgency  in  his  behalf  I  add  the  pathetic 
plea  of  the  gentle  Elia  in  behalf  of  the  roast- 
pig — **  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your 
palate,  steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  with 
the  plantations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic: 
you  cannot  poison  ikem  or  make  them  stronger 
than  they  are— but  consider,  A«  is  a  weak- 
ling— a  flower." 

But  revenons  a  nos  mouions. 

But  suppose  the  debutant  does  better  than 
this :  suppose  he  lets  himself  out  fully  and 
fearlessly,  and  has  something  in  him  to  let 
out ;  and  suppose  he  escapes  the  other  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined  by  presumption,  real  or 
supposed :  he  is  duly  complimented : — "  he 
is  a  young  man  of  promise — ^there  b  some 
"come  out"  to  that  yoimg  man  ;  someday  he 
will  be  something — ^if — if"  two  or  three  per- 
adventures  don't  happen  to  him.    If  he  is 
proud,  as  to  be  able  to  have  accomplished  all 
this  he  must  be,  such  compliments  grate  more 
harshly  than  censure.     He  goes  back  to  the 
office  ;  but  where  are  the  clients  ?    They  are 
a  slow-moving   race,   and  confidence  in  a 
young  lawyer  **  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth." 
Does  he  get  his  books  and  "  scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days,"  for  the  prospect  of 
a  remote  and  contingent,  and  that,  at  best, 
but  a  poorly  remunerating  success?    Does 
he  cool  his  hot  blood  in  the  ink  of  the  Black 
letter,  and  spin  his  toils  with  the  industry 
and  forethought  of  the  patient  spider  that  is  to 
be  remunerated  next  fly-season,  forherpain^, 
and  sit,  like  that  collecting  attorney,  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  waiting  and  watching  until 
then  for  prey  ?     If  so,  he  is  a  hero  indeed : 
but  what  years  of  the  flower  of  his  life  is 
not  spent  in  waiting  for  the  prosperous  fu- 
ture,   in   the  vague  pf6|)aratiQn  which  is 
not  associated    with,  or   stimulated  by,  a 
present  use  for,  and  direct  application  to  a 
tangible  purpose,  of  what  he  learns  !    Where 
one  man  of  real  merit  succeeds,  how  many 
break  down  in  the  training ;  and  even  where 
success  is  won,  how  much  less  that  succe>*s 
than  where  talent,  like  Pitt's,  takes  its  natvni 
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m  at  the  start,  and,  stimulated  to  its  ut- 
exercise,  fights  its  way  from  its  first 
Lgs  to  its  ultimate  triumphs— each  day 
of  activity  and  every  week  a  trial  of 
nd  strength ;  learning  all  of  law  that 
lived  from  its  practice,  and  forced  to 
scHnething,  at  least,  of  what  the  hooks 
of  it ;  and  getting  that  larger  and  bet- 
owledge  of  men  which  books  cannot 
t,  and  that  still  more  important  self- 
edge,  of  which  experience  is  the  only 
[-master. 
Jie  new  country,  there  are  no  seniors  : 


were  efficient  causes  of  moral  improvement: 
we  can  tolerate  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
character  of  a  young  man  might  not  receive 
something  less  than  a  pious  impression,  uiidor 
these  circumstances  of  temptation,  when  that 
character  was  in  its  most  malleable  and  fu- 
sible state.  But  wc  leave  this  moral  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  those  better  able  to  man- 
age it,  with  this  single  observation,  that  if  the 
subject  were  able  to  stand  the  trial,  his  moral 
constitution,  like  his  physical  after  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever,  would  be  apt  to  be  the  better 
for  it.     We  cannot,  however,  in  conscience. 


ar  is  all  Young  America.     If  the  old  from  what  we  have  experienced  of  a  new 


come  in,  they  must  stand  in  the  class 


country  with  **  flush  fixins"  annexed,  advise 


the  rest,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  "goithe  experiment.     We  ^/u?e  known  it  to  fail. 


There  were  many  evils  and  disad- 
arising  from  this  want  of  standards 
uthority  in  and  over  the  bar — many  and 
-4>ut  they  were  not  of  long  continuance, 
rere  more  than  counterbalanced  by  op- 
benefits, 
itrikes  me  that  the  career  of  Warren 


And  probably  more  of  character  would  have 
been  lost  if  more  had  been  put  at  hazard. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  the 
South- Western  bar,  its  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages for  improvement  are  to  be  consid- 
ered.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the 


United  States  at  least,  no  bar  ever  had  such, 
lgs  illustrates  my  idea  of  the  influ-|or  so  many:  it  might  be  doubted  if  they 
jf  a  new  country  and  of  a  new  and  j  were  ever  enjoyed  to  the  same  extent  before. 
isible  position  over  the  character  of  Consider  that  the  South- West  was  the  focus 
of  vigorous  parts.     In  India,  new  to  of  an  emigration  greater  than  any  portion  of 


ih  settlement  and  institutions,  he  well 
1  the  motto,  ''  Mens  aqua  in  arduis,^* 
bed  over  his  portrait  in  the  council 
ber  of  Calcutta :  but  after  he  returned 
tg^d,  amidst  the  difficulties  of  his  im- 
iment,  his  policy  ignored  all  his  claims 
leaftness,  had  it  alone  been  considered  : 
genius  that  expatiated  over  and  permea- 
Ibs  broad  policy  on  the  plains  of  Hindos- 
wened  stifled  in  the  conventional  at- 
i|iKie  of  St.  Stephens. 
VUe  we  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
»  ooimtiy  upon  the  intellect  of  the  pro- 
■owl  emigre  was  highly  beneficial,  we 
•s  we  hcfpe,  with  a  becoming  distrust,  of 
•*•!  effect.  We  might,  in  a  deba- 
«ob,  tolerate  some  scruple  of  a  doubt, 
w  this  violent  disruption  of  family 
■™*  sudden  abandonment  of  the  asso- 
^d  influence  of  country  and  of 
the  restraints  of  old  authority  and 
^QUr—- and  this  sudden  plunge  into  the 
^  ^ortex  of  a  new  and  seething  pop- 
""^Ui  the  which  the  elements  were  cu- 
**^d  variously  mixed  with  free  man- 
^   Hot  over-puritanic  conversation — 


the  country  ever  attracted,  at  least,  until  the 
golden  magnet  drew  its  thousands  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  But  the  character  of  emigrants 
was  not  the  same.  Most  of  the  gold-seek- 
ers were  mere  gold-diggers — not  bringing 
property,  but  coming  to  take  it  away.  Most 
of  those  coming  to  the  South- West  brought 
property — many  of  them  a  great  deal.  Nearly 
every  man  was  a  speculator ;  at  any  rate,  a 
trader.  The  treaties  with  the  Indians  had 
brought  large  portions  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana  into  market ; 
and  these  portions,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  were  settled 
up  in  a  hurry.  The  Indians  claimed  lands 
under  these  treaties — the  laws  granting  pre- 
emption rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands, 
were  to  be  construed,  and  the  litigation  grow- 
ing out  of  them  settled.  The  public  lands 
afforded  a  field  for  unlimited  speculation,  and 
combinations  of  purchasers,  partnerships, 
land  companies,  agencies,  and  the  like,  gave 
occasion  to  much  difficult  litigation  in  after 
times.  Negroes  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try in  large  numbers  and  sold  mostly  upon 
credit,  and  bills  of  exchange  taken  for  the 
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price  ;  the  negroes  in  many  instances  were 
unsound — some  as  to  which  there  was  no 
title  ;  some  falsely  pretended  to  he  unsound, 
and  various  questions  as  to  the  liability  of 
parties  on  the  warranties  and  the  bills,  fur- 
nished an  important  addition  to  the  litigation : 
many  land  titles  were  defective:  property 
was  brought  from  other  States  clogged  with 
trusts,  limitations  and  uses,  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  from  wbich 
it  was  brought :  claims  and  contracts  made 
elsewhere  to  be  enforced  here :  universal 
indebtedness,  which  the  hardness  of  the 
times  succeeding  made  it  impossible  for 
many  men  to  pay,  and  desirable  for  all  to 
escape  paying :  hard  and  ruinous  bargains, 
security  ships,  judicial  sales ;  a  general  loose- 
ness, ignorance  and  carelessness  in  the  pub- 
lic officers  in  doing  business ;  new  statutes 
to  be  construed  ;  official  liabilities,  especially 
those  of  sheriflfs,  to  be  enforced  ;  banks,  the 
laws  governing  their  contracts,  proceedings 
against  them  for  forfeiture  of  charter ;  trials 
of  right  of  property ;  an  elegant  assortment 
of  frauds  constructive  and  actual ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  chancery  law,  admiralty 
proceedings  ;  in  short,  all  the  flood-gates  of 
litigation  were  opened  and  the  pent-up  tide 
let  loose  upon  the  country.  And  such  a 
criminal  docket !  What  country  could  boast 
more  largely  of  its  crimes  ?  What  more 
splendid  r6le  of  felonies !  What  more  ter- 
rific murders !  What  more  gorgeous  bank 
robberies !  What  more  magnificent  opera- 
tions ih  the  land  offices  I  Such  McGregor- 
like  levies  of  black  mail,  individual  and  cor- 
porate !  Such  superb  forays  on  the  treasu- 
ries, State  and  National !  Such  expert  trans- 
fers of  balances  to  undiscovered  bournes ! 
Such  august  defalcations !  Such  flourishes 
of  rhetoric  on  ledgers  auspicious  of  gold 
which  had  departed  forever  from  the  vault ! 
And  in  Indiaj^  afiairs  1 — the  very  mention  is 
suggestive  of  the  poetry  of  theft — ^the  ro- 
mance of  a  wild  and  weird  larceny  !  What 
sublime  conceptions  of  super-Spartan  rogue- 
17!  Swindling  Indians  by  the  nation  I  (^rit 
of  Falstaff,  rap  I)  Stealing  their  land  by 
the  township !  (Dick  Turpin.  and  Jonathan 
Wild!  tip  the  table!)  Conducting  the  na- 
tion to  the  Missbsippi  river,  stripping  them 
to  the  flap,  and  bidding  them  God  speed  as 
they  went  howling  into  the  Western  wilder- 


ness to  the  friendly  agency  of  some  shelter- 
ing Suggs  duly  empowered  to  receive  their 
coming  annuities  and  back  rations !  What's 
Hounslow  heath  to  this?  Who  Carvajal? 
Who  Count  Boulbon  ? 

And  all  these  merely  forerunners,  usher- 
ing in  the  Millenium  of  an  accredited,  official 
Repudiation ;  and  it  but  vaguely  suggestive 
of  what  men  could  do  when  opportunity  and 
capacity  met — as  shortly  afterwards  they 
did — under  the  Upas-shade  of  a  perjury- 
breathing  bankrupt  law!— But  we  forbear. 
The  contemplation  of  such  hyperboles  of 
mendacity  stretches  the  imagination  to  a  dan- 
gerous tension.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
amount  and  variety  of  law-suits,  and  interests 
involved  in  every  complication  and  of  enor- 
mous value  were  to  be  adjudicated.  The 
lawyers  were  compelled  to  work,  and  vere 
forced  to  learn  the  rules  that  were  inrolTed 
in  all  this  litigation. 

Many  members  of  the  bar,  of  standing 
and  character,  from  the  other  States,  flocked 
in  to  put  their  sickles  into  this  abundant  bar- 
vest.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  contributed  more  of  these 
than  any  other  four  States ;  but  every  State 
had  its  representatives. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  country  was  not  so 
new  as  the  practice.  Every  State  habits 
peculiar  tone  or  physiognomy,  so  to  speak, 
of  jurisprudence  imparted  to  it,  more  or  less, 
by  the  character  and  temper  of  its  bar.  That 
had  yet  to  be  given.  Many  questions  deci- 
ded in  older  States,  and  differently  decided 
in  different  States,  were  to  be  settled  here ; 
and  a  new  state  of  things,  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  called  for  new  rules  or  a  modification 
of  old  ones.  The  members  of  the  bar  from 
different  States  had  brought  their  various  n> 
tions,  impressions  and  knowledge  of  their 
own  judicature  along  with  them  ;  and  thas 
all  the  points,  dicta,  rulings,  offshoots,  quirks 
and  quiddities  of  all  the  law,  and  lawing. 
and  law-mooting  of  all  the  various  judicato- 
ries and  their  satellites,  were  imported  into 
the  new  country  and  tried  on  the  new  juris- 
prudence. 

After  the  crash  came  in  1837 — (there  were 
some  premonitory  Jits  before,  but  then  the 
great  convulsion  came  on) — ^all  the  assets  of 
the  country  were  marshalled,  and  the  sueing 
material  of  all  sorts,  g3  fast  as  it  could  be 
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^i  out,  pot  into  the  Lands  of  the  workmen. 
Some  idea  of  the  business  may  be  got  from 
a  fact  or  Xvio :  in  the  county  of  Sumter,  Al- 
abama, in  one  year,  some  four  or  five  thou- 
sand stiits,  in  the  common  law  courts  alone, 
were  brought;  but  in  some  other  counties 
the  number  was  larger ;  while  in  the  lower 
or  rirer  counties  of  Mississippi,  the  number 
was  at  least  double.  The  United  States 
Courts  were  equally  well  patronized  in  pro- 
portion—indeed, rather  more  so.  The  white 
suobk  population  of  Sumter  was  then  some 
2,400  men.  It  was  a  merry  time  for  us 
craftsmen ;  and  we  brightened  up  mightily, 
aod  sbook  our  quills  joyously,  like  goslings 
in  the  midst  of  a  shower.  We  look  back  to 
that  good  time,  "  now  past  and  gone,"  with 
the  pioos  gratitude  and  serene  satisfaction 
with  which  the  wreckers  near  the  Florida 
Keys  contemplate  the  last  fine  storm. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  professional  eyes 
to  %e  a  whole  people  let  go  all  holds  and 
meaner  business,  and  move  off  to  court,  like 
^heCalifomians  and  Australians  to  the  mines : 
the  "pockets"  were  picked  in  both  cases. 
As  law  and  lawing  soon  got  to  be  the  staple 
Pfoductions  of  the  country,  the  people,  as  a 
Thole  the  most  intelligent — in  the  wealthy 
counties— of  the  rural  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and,  as  a  part,  the  keenest  in  all 
creation,  got  very  well  "  up  to  trap"  in  law 
matters ;  indeed,  they  soon  knew  more  about 
ihe  delicate  mysteries  of  the  law,  than  it  be- 
eves an  honest  man  to  know. 

The  necessity  for  labor  and  the  habit  of 
liking  difficulties  by  the  horns  is  a  wonder- 
'Ul  help  to  a  man  ;  no  one  knows  what  he 
:an  accomplish  until  he  tries  his  best ;  or 
WW  firmly  he  can  stand  on  his  own  legs 
^hcn  he  has  no  one  to  lean  on. 
The  range  of  practice  was  large.  The 
i^er  had  to  practice  in  all  sorts  of  courts, 
*tate  and  Federal,  inferior  and  Supreme, 
^e  had  the  bringing  up  of  a  law-suit,  from 
^"i  birth  in  the  writ  to  its  grave  in  the  sher- 
9^s  docket.  Even  when  not  concerned  in 
is  own  business,  bis  observation  was  em- 
loyed  in  seeing  the  business  of  others  going 
^ ;  and  the  general  excitement  on  the  sub- 
^t  of  law  and  litigation,  taking  the  place, 
I  i\i^  partial  suspension  of  other  business, 
■  other  excitements,  supplied  the  usual 
pics  of  general,  and,  more  especially,  of 


professional  conversation.  If  he  followed 
the  Circuit,  he  was  always  in  law :  the  tem- 
ple of  Themis,  like  that  of  Janus  in  war, 
was  always  open. 

The  bar  of  every  country  is,  in  some  sort, 
a  representative  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  which  it  is  so  important  an  "  institu- 
tion." We  have  partly  shown  what  this 
character  was :  after  the  great  Law  revival 
had  set  in,  the  public  mind  had  got  to  be  as 
acute,  excited,  inquisitive  on  the  subject  of 
law,  as  that  of  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  on 
politics :  every  man  knew  a  little  and  many 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  The  people  soon 
began  to  find  out  the  capacity  and  calibre  of 
the  lawyers.  Besides,  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  law-suits  produced  their  necessary 
effect.  The  talents  of  the  lawyers  soon 
adapted  themselves  to  the  nature  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  required  of  them,  and 
to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  juries  and  pub- 
lic. Law  had  got  to  be  an  every-day,  prac- 
tical, common-place,  business-like  afiair,  and 
it  had  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  on 
analogous  principles.  Readiness,  precision, 
plainness,  pertinency,  knowledge  of  law  and 
a  short-hand  method  of  getting  at,  and  get- 
ting through  with  a  case,  were  the  charac- 
teristics and  desiderata  of  the  profession. 
There  was  no  time  for  wasting  words,  or  for 
manoeuvring  and  skirmishing  about  a  suit ; 
there  was  no  patience  to  be  expended  on  ex- 
ordiums and  perorations :  few  jurors  were  to 
be  humbugged  by  demagogical  appeals  ;  and 
the  audience  were  more  concerned  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  the  negroes  in  suit, 
than  to  see  the  flights  of  an  ambitious  rheto- 
ric, or  to  have  their  ears  fed  with  vain  repe- 
titions, mock  sentimentality,  or  tumid  plati- 
tudes. To  start  in  medias  res — to  dri v e  at  t he 
centre — ^to  make  the  home-thrust — to  grasp 
the  hinging  point — to  give  out  and  prove  the 
law,  and  to  reason  strongly  on  the  facts — ^to 
wrestle  with  the  subject  Indian -hug  fash- 
ion— to  speak  in  plain  English  and  fervid, 
it  mattered  not  how  rough,  sincerity,  were 
the  qualities  required :  and  these  qualities 
were  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Most  questions  litigated  are  questions  of 

law:  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tried,  the  jury, 

if  intelligent  and  impartial,  have  no  difficulty 

in  deciding  after  the  law  has  been  plainly 

! given  them  by  the  court:  there  is  nothing 
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for  a  jury  to  do  but  to  settle  the  facts,  and 
these  are  not  often  seriously  controverted,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  tried  in  a 
new  country ;  and  the  habit  of  examining 
carefully,  and  arguing  fully,  legal  proposi- 
tions, is  the  habit  which  makes  the  lawyer. 
Nothing  so  debilitates  and  corrupts  a  healthy 
taste  and  healthy  thought,  as  the  habit  of 
addressing  ignorant  juries  ;  it  corrupts  style 
and  destroys  candor;  it  makes  a  speech, 
which  ought  to  be  an  enlightened  exposition 
of  the  legal  merits  of  a  cause,  a  mere  mass 
of  ''  skimble  skamble  stuff,"  a  compound  of 
humbug,  rant,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  of  low, 
demagoguism  and  flimsy  perversions — of  in- 
terminable wordiness  and  infinite  repetition, 
exaggeration,  bathos  and  vituperation — fre- 
quently of  low  wit  and  buffoonery — which 
"  causes  the  judicious  to  grieve,"  **  though  it 
splits  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  I  do 
not  say  that  the  new  bar  was  free  from  these 
traits  and  vices ;  by  no  manner  of  means : 
but  I  do  say  that  they  were,  as  a  class,  much 
freer  than  the  bar  of  the  older  States  out  of 
the  commercial  cities.  The  reason  is  plain : 
the  new  dogs  hadn't  learned  the  old  tricks ; 
and  if  they  had  tricks  as  bad,  it  was  a  great 
comfort  that  they  did  not  have  the  same.  If 
we  had  not  improvement,  we  had,  at  least, 
variety ;  but,  I  think,  we  had  improve- 
ment. 

There  was  another  thing:  the  bar  and  the 
community — as  all  emigrant  communities — 
were  mostly  young,  and  the  young  men  can- 
not afford  to  play  the  pranks  which  the  old 
fogies  safely  play  behind  the  domina  of  an 
established  reputation.  What  is  ridiculous, 
in  itself  or  in  a  young  man,  may  be  ad- 
mired, or  not  noticed,  in  an  older  leader  with 
a  prescriptive  title  to  cant  and  humbug ;  it  is 
lese  majesty  to  take  him  off,  but  the  juniors 
with  us  had  no  such  immunity.  If  he  tried 
such  tricks  he  heard  of  it  again  ;  it  was  re- 
hearsed in  his  presence  for  his  benefit — if  he 
made  himself  very  ridiculous,  he  was  carried 
around  the  circuit,  like  a  hung  jury  in  old 
times,  for  the  especial  divertisement  of  the 
brethren.  A  respectable  old  snob  like  Mr. 
Buzzfuz,  shrouded  like  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
in  a  mantle  of  dignity  that  forbade  approach, 
if  it  did  not  hide  the  wearer  from  attack, 
never  could  hear  what  his  '*d — d  good-na- 
tured friends"  tliought  of  his  performances  in 


the  department  of  humbug  or  cant ;  but  this 
was,  by  no  means,  the  case  with  such  an  one 
in  our  younger  community. 

Again,  it  is  flattering  to  human  nature  to 
know  that  these  forensic  tricks  are  not  spon- 
taneous but  acquired,  and  a  young  bar  can- 
not, aU  at  once,  acquire  them.    It  requires 
experience  and  a  monstrous  development  of 
the  organs  of  Reverence  and  Marvellousness 
in  the  audience  to  practise  them  with  any 
hope  of  success,  and  these  bumps  were  al- 
most entirely  wanting  in  the  craniums  of  the 
new  population  around,  all  of  whose  eye- 
teeth  were  fully  cut,  and  who,  standing  knee 
deep  in  exploded  humbugs,  seemed  to  wear 
their  eyes  stereotyped  into  a  fixed,  unv?ink- 
ing  qui  vive :  the  very  expression  of  their 
countenances  seemed  to  be  articulate  with 
the  interrogatory,  "  who  is  to  be  picked  up 
next?"     It  stops  curiously  the  flow  of  the 
current  when  the  humbugger  sees  the  in- 
tended humbuggee  looking  him,  with  a  quiz^ 
zical  'cuteness,  in  the  eye,  and  seeming  to 
say  by  the  expression  of  his  own,  "  Squire^ 
do  you  see  any  thing  green  here  ?" 

The  business  of  court-house  speaking  he^ 
gan  to  grow  too  common  and  extensive  i(\ 
excite  public  interest ;  the  novelty  of  th^ 
thing,  after  a  while,  wore  off.  A  stream  ol 
sound  poured  over  the  land  like  the  trad^ 
winds ;  men  now,  as  a  general  thing,  onlj 
came  to  court  because  they  had  businesj 
there  and  staid  only  until  it  was  accomplish* 
ed.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  old  country  as  i| 
had  been  in  the  new.  It  is  one  of  the  phq 
nomena  of  mind  that  quiet  and  otherwi^ 
sensible  men,  come  from  their  homes  to  th 
county  seat  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  ti 
lawyers, — ^looking  over  the  bar  and  droppia 
the  under  jaw  in  rapt  attention,  when  som 
forensic  Boreas  is  blowing  away  at  a  case  i 
which  they  have  no  interest  or* concern,  ^g, 
serting,  for  this  queer  divertisement,  id 
splitting  of  their  rails  and  their  attention  i 
their  bullocks  ;  or,  if  they  needed  some  r« 
laxation  from  such  pursuits,  neglecting  the 
arm-chairs  in  the  passage  with  the  privild 
of  reading  an  old  almanac  or  listening  to  ti 
wind  whistling  through  the  key  hole.  When 
thing  gets  to  be  a  work  day  and  common-plJ 
aflair,  it  is  apt  to  be  done  in  a  common-pli' 
way,  and  the  parade,  tinsel  and  fancy  £ 
works  of  a  holiday  exercise  or  a  gala-^^ 
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are  a^pt  to  be  omitted  from  the  bill  and 
loardi. 

is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  law- 
i  strength  lies  chiefly  in  his  tongue,  it  is 
le  preparation  of  his  case,  in  knowing 
t  makes  the  case — in  stating  the  case 
rately  in  the  papers,  and  getting  out  and 
ng  up  the  proofs.  It  requires  a  good 
'er  to  make  a  fine  argument ;  but  he  is 
tter  lawyer  who  saves  the  necessity  of 
ing  a  fine  argument  and  prevents  the  pos- 
ity  of  his  adversary's  making  one. 
lese  practical  requirements  and  habits  had 
sffisct  of  driving  from  the  bar  that  foren- 
auisance,  "a  pretty  speaker ;"  Fourth- 
ilyisms  fled  to  the  stump  or  the  na- 
il anniversary  barbecues ;  they  were  out 
lace  in  those  prosaic  times  and  proceed- 

•  A  veteran  litigant  having  a  tough  law- 
had  as  little  use  for  a  flowery  orator, 

Bg  off  his  fancy  pyrotechnics,  as  he  had 
rune's  team  of  peacocks  for  hauling  his 
ni  to  market 

etween  the  years  1833  and  1845,  the  bar 
most  numerous,  and,  we  think,  on  the 
lie,  most  able.  The  Supreme  Court  bar 
Wississippi  was  characterized  by  signal 
ify.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  so  able 
1  efficient  a  bar  ever  existed  at  any  one 
nd  of  the  same  duration,  in  a  Southern 
ite:  not  that  the  bar  was  made  up  of  Wick- 
■••  Leighs,  Johnsons  and  Stanards,  nor  of 
kji,  Crittendens,  Rowans  and  Wicklifles, 
Kponibly,  that  there  were  any  members  of 
ilJiduon  bar  equal  to  these  great  names 
f  fte  Richmond  and  Frankfort  bars,  yet 
**  who  have  heard  the  best  efforts  of 
taK  Holt,  Walker,  Yerger,  Mays  and 
mmj  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  justness 
'ttat  criticism  which  would  deny  a  place 
I  them  among  lawyers  even  so  renowned  as 
fciKning  lights  of  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
ijky  forums.  But  we  meant  to  say  that  if 
■  dtim  be  ignored,  yet  the  Mississippi 
■»  rf  not  so  distinguished  for  individual 
■■Wicc,  made  up  the  deficiency  by  a  more 
^'•'•By-diffiiscd  ability  and  a  larger  num- 

•  w  members  of  inferior,  though  only  a 
■•inferior,  distinction. 

«>ome  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  South- 
l**^  bar,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  had, 
JOwequently,  an  advent  into  the  new 
*«7  of  lawyers  of  considerable  local  rep- 

V.  xix-eo 


utation  in  the  older  States,  men  who,  in  their 
own  bailiwicks,  were  mighty  men  of  war — 
so  distinguished  indeed,  that  on  the  first 
bruiting  of  a  law  suit,  the  litigants,  without 
waiting  for  the  ferry-boat  would  swim  Tar 
river,  or  the  Pedee,  or  French  Broad  to  get 
to  them,  under  the  idea  that  who  got  to  them 
first  would  gain  the  case.     But  after  the  first 
bustle  of  their  coming  with  the  fox-fire  of 
their  old  reputations  sticking  to  their  gowns, 
it  was  generally  found,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  their  friends  who  had  known  them 
in  the  old  country,  that  the  new  importation 
would  not  suit  the  market.     They  usually 
fell  back  from  the  position  at  first  courte- 
ously tendered  them,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
receded  until,  worked  out  of  profitable  prac- 
tice, they  took  their  places  low  down  in  the 
list,  or  were  lost  behind  the  bar,  among  the 
spectators.     There  is  something  doubtless  in 
transplantation — something  in   racing  over 
one's  own  training-paths — something  in  first 
firing  with  a  rest  and  then  being  compelled 
to  fire  off*  hand  amid  a  general  flutter  and 
confusion  ;  but  making  all  this  allowance,  it 
hardly  accounts  fully  for  the  result.     For  we 
know  that  others  against  these  disadvantages 
sustained  themselves. 

Nor  was  there,  nor  is  there,  any  bar  that 
better  illustrates  the  higher  properties  or  no- 
bler characteristics  which  have,  in  every 
state,  so  much  ennobled  the  profession  of 
the  law,  than  that  of  the  South-west,  a  class 
of  men  more  fearless  or  more  faithful,  more 
chivalrous,  reliable  or  trustworthy,  more  loyal 
to  professional  obligations,  or  more  honora- 
ble in  inter-professional  intercourse  and  re- 
lations. True,  there  were  exceptions,  as,  at 
all  times  and  every  where,  there  are  and  will 
be.  Bullying  insolence,  swaggering  preten- 
sion, underhanded  arts,  low  detraction,  un- 
worthy huckstering  for  fees,  circumvention, 
artful  dodges,  ignoring  engagements,  facile 
obliviousness  of  arrangements,  and  a  smart 
sprinkling,  especially  in  the  early  times  of 
pettifogging,  quibbling  and  quirking,  but  these 
vices  are  rather  of  persons  than  of  caste  and 
not  often  found ;  and,  when  they  make  them- 
selves apparent,  are  scouted  with  scorn  by 
the  better  members  of  the  bar. 

We  should  be  grossly  misunderstood  if  we 
were  construed  to  imply  that  the  bar  of  the 
South-west,  possessing  the  signal  opportuni* 
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ties  and  advantages  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, so  improved  them  that  all  of  its  mem- 
bers became  good  lawyers  and  honorable 
gentlemen.  Mendacity  itself  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  assert  what  no  credulity  could 
believe.  All  the  guano  of  Lobos  could  not 
ix^ake  Zahara  a  garden.  In  too  many  cases 
there  was  no  subsoil  of  mind  or  morals  on 
which  these  advantages  could  rest.  As  Chief 
Justice  Collier,  in  Dargan  and  Waring,  17 
Ala.  Reports,  in  language,  marrying  the  manly 
strength  and  beauty  of  Blackstone  to  the 
classic  elegance  and  flexible  grace  of  Stow- 
ell,  expresses  it,  "  the  claim  of  such,"  so  pre- 
dicated, **  would  be  pro  ianio  absolutely  void 
and,  having  nothing  to  rest  on,  a  court  of 
equity'*  (or  law)  "  could  not  impart  to  it  vi- 
tality. Form  and  order  has  been  given  to 
chaos,  but  an  appeal  to  equity"  (or  law)  "to 
breathe  life  into  a  nonentity,  which  is  both 
intangible  and  imperceptible,  supposes  a  high- 
er power— one  which  no  human  tribunal  can 
rightfully  exercise.  JEquiias  sequiiur  kgemJ ' 
This  view  is  conclusive." 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  bench,  especially  of  that  of  the 
Supreme  court  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
but  neither  our  space  nor  the  patience  of  the 
reader  will  permit. 

A  writer  usually  catches  something  from, 
as  well  as  communicates  something  to  his 
subject.  Hence  if,  in  the  statements  of  this 
paper,  we  shall  encounter  the  incredulity  of 
some  old  fogy  of  an  older  bar,  and  he  should 
set  us  down  as  little  better  than  a  romancer 
in  prose,  we  beg  him  to  consider  that  we 
have  had  two  or  three  regiments  of  lawyers 
for  our  theme — and  be  charitable. 


SONNET. 

BY  MRS.  £.  J.  EAMES. 

!*▼•  read  the  story  of  Eodymion 
Rich  with  rhe  wine  of  Grecian  Poesy  ;— 
The  banished  world  of  old  mytholo^ 

Relumed  a^ain.    Upon  the  mount  alone 

The  youth  le  laid,  held  in  a  mystio  slumber- 
But  Love  and  Hope  unwearied  Tifcils  keep, 

Day  after  day,  night  alter  night,  they  number 
I'he  1  inuring  hours  :  it  is  a  charmed  sleeps 

From  which  the  midnight's  beauteous  Queen  will  wake 
him; 
The  air  of  dewy  Letmos  thrills  with  Lore— 
His  Planet  rises  on  the  air  above— 

The  sleep  of  years  doth  utterly  forsake  him! 

And  lo!  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dreaming  boy 

Waken  to  glorious  life,  and  Lore's  Eternal  Jojr  I 

AuguMt,  1853. 


Notes  and  Commentaries,  on  a  Voyage  to 

Cbina. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Overland  vudl;  ''  Straiie'  Times;"  Variety 
of  nations  and  castes  rqnresenied  at  Canton ; 
Little  foot  women  ;  Water  eooleys  ;  Par  sea ; 
Jews;  Lascars;  Mender  of  glass-vare; 
Mail  time  between  the  United  Staies  and 
China;  Effects  of  the  overland  mail  on 
Trade;  American  clipper  ships;  English; 
Character  of  British  merchant  service  and 
that  of  the  United  States;  Causes;  Ofi- 
cers  of  commercial  marine  in  case  of  emer- 
gency  may  be  en^loyed  in  the  Jfavy ;  Com- 
merce with  China  ;  Protection  of;  its  value 
to  the  nation  ;  Tea-trade. 

Sept.  20.''~''The  mail  is  in;  here  is  the 
<< '  Straits'  Times !'  "  and  my  friend  handed 
me  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap,  in  form  of  & 
newspaper,  printed  at  Singapore,  containing 
an  epitome  of  the  news,  collected  by  the 
editor  from  the  latest  papers  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  brought  by  the  steamer. 
This  sheet  is  made  up  during  the  few  hours 
the  packet  stops  at  this  central  point,  and  is 
ready  for  immediate  distribution  on  arri?iiig 
at  Hong  Kong.  A  boat  pulled  by  twenty  or 
thirty  oars — called  a  "  pull-away  boat"— is  at 
once  despatched  with  the  '*  Straits'  Times" 
to  Canton ;  and  another  to  Macao.  The  roaii 
is  examined  and  distributed  at  Hong  Kong. 
The  letters  for  Canton  are  forwarded  bj  a 
steamer;  those  for  Macao,  Cumsing-moon, 
&c.,  by  sailing  or  pull-away  boats,  and  reach 
their  place  of  direction  six  or  eight  hobrs 
after  the  delivery  of  their  harbinger— the 
Straits'  Times. 

The  whole  commercial  world  of  Canton  is 
in  an  excited  condition.  Merchants  and 
clerks  collect  on  the  squares  or  gardens  in 
front  of  the  factories  and  there  discuss  the 
public  news,  while  they  impatiently  expect 
their  private  letters.  I  said  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  of  Canton :  I  mean  the  worid 
constituted  of  Christian  or  European  and 
American  commercial  residents  at  Canton ; 
for  the  eastern  residents  and  Chinese  mer- 
chants have  not  yet  become  universaBj  in* 
terested  in  the  news  of  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
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States.  But  they  begin  to  feel  the  com- 
rcial  efiects  of  these  periodic  arrivals  of 
iy  ioformatioQ  from  the  western  world ; 
y  perceive  that  foreign  factors  sometimes 
ait  these  arrivals  to  determine  their  pur- 
ines of  silks,  teas,  &c.,  or  their  sales  of 
nlla,"  "  Spanish  stripes,''  lead,  gingseng, 
.p  mod  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  perhaps, 
en  merchants  of  all  nations  in  China  will 
iicipate  in  the  excitement  produced  by 
t  arrival  of  the  "  overland  mail." 
r  was  silting  on  the  veranda  about  three 
lock,  P.  M.,  when  the  '<  Straits'  Times" 
ae  to  hand.  I  was  soon  alone ;  the  peru- 
of  the  little  paper  occupied  only  a  few 
ivtes.  I  looked  out  on  the  avenue  or  pas- 
He  in  front  of  the  factories  and  on  the 
lerican  Garden.  In  the  latter  the  effects 
the  late  arrival  on  the  few  Americans  and 
^lish  there,  was  perceptible  by  the  accel- 
•ted  step  and  more  animated  gesticulation 
the  walkers  than  is  common — ^but  I  did 
\  perceive  any  change  in  the  gait  of  the 
iatic  JramaHe  pereona.  Here  may  be  ob- 
Ted  men  from  various  eastern  as  well  as 
■tern  countries,  differing  as  widely  from 
:h  other  in  complexion  and  garb  as  they 
in  political  and  religious  opinions,  to  each 
vhich  they  respectively  adhere  with  equal 
acity.  Arguments  will  as  readily  induce 
m  to  abandon  one  as  the  other ;  the  tail 
Sie  Chinaman  and  the  tall  cap  of  the 
9ec  are  as  important  to  them  as  the  dog- 
%  of  their  respective  religious  creeds. 
(qilember  is  a  sultry  month  at  Canton  : 
K^t  air  which  prevails  from  the  north- 
pd  comes  over  the  land  heated  by  a  pow- 
li  son,  exposure  to  the  rays  of  which  is 
J  injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  for- 
aera.  The  costume  varies  with  the  sea- 
•  Now,  let  us  note  the  passers-by  as  they 
aeni  themselves  to  view. 
*hcfey  is  a  respectable  Chinese  shop-keeper 
nerehant  in  a  long  robe  or  tunip  of  white 
■a  clotb-*-Chinese  linen<— his  glossy  queue 
tail  eked  out  to  his  heels  with  silk  braid  or 
bQB»  and  his  well-shaved  head  shaded  by 
in.  Here,  we  have  the  captain  and  mate 
aome  English  merchant  ship,  in  white 
heta  and  troWsers,  and  hats  cased  in  white 
idia  shaded  by  an  umbrella ;  they  are  fol- 
rod  or  attended  by  a  Chinaman,  very  polite 
d  obeeqnious  in  his  manner,  who  ofiers 


them  cards.  I  imagine  I  hear  him.  <'  You 
want-she  crape  shawl  ?  sil-ek  dress  ?  chess- 
man ?  ivory  thing  ?  me  talkey  true  ?  What 
thing  you  want-sh-e  ?  You  come  my  shop, 
suppose  you  looky  you  no  buy,  mas  qui.  My 
card,  number  1  New  Cheena  street."  Thus 
he  solicits  the  custom  of  new  comers,  who 
sometimes  pay  well  for  their  experience  in 
Chinese  shopping. 

Next,  note  the  slender,  neat-limbed  Hindoo 
in  gay  colored  skull-cap,  broad  trowsers  and 
short  tunic  of  white  muslin,  following,  per- 
haps, his  Hindoo  master,  distinguished  by  his 
turban  and  the  length  of  his  tunic.  Next  wa 
have  a  Chinese  house  servant,  arrayed  in  a 
white  tunic  or  jacket  falling  to  the  hips,  full 
breeches,  muslin  stockings  or  gaiters,  secured 
by  silk  garters  below  the  knee.  These  are 
tidy  looking  persons,  but  among  foreigners 
they  are  reputed  to  be  not  very  cleanly. 
Next  you  are  surprised  to  see  some  Ameri- 
can or  English  resident  in  white  jacket  and 
heavy  black  felt-hat  walking  rapidly :  fash- 
ion has  condemned  them  to  black  hats,  which 
are  certainly  not  a  very  eligible  cover  for 
the  head  under  a  tropic  sun.  Near  the  gar- 
den gate,  under  the  shade  of  the  wall,  sits  a 
woman  on  a  low  stool  busily  sewing ;  her 
deformed  extremities — ^the  little  feet — peep- 
ing from  below  her  dress.  One  is  shocked 
by  this  barbarous  custom  of  crumpling  the 
foot  into  a  sort  of  ball,  by  the  continuous  ap- 
plication of  bandages  from  an  early  age,  be- 
fore the  bones  attain  their  full  degree  of  hard- 
ness. Near  by  walks  another  of  her  sex, 
mincing  along  as  if  she  had  suffered  ampu- 
tation at  the  ankles  and  painfully  stepped  on 
the  extremities  of  her  leg  bones.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  newly  arrived  Europeans  that  these 
'^  little-foot  women"  can  walk  at  all,  and 
they  are  not  less  astonished  when  they  see 
them  bearing  a  child,  or  other  considerable 
burthen  on  their  backs,  or  engaged  in  field 
labor.  Their  gait,  however,  is  very  inse- 
ciure.  Fashion  condemns  some  females  of 
all  classes  to  be  thus  deformed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton ;  but,  I  am  told,  this  cus- 
tom prevails  to  a  much  less  extent  at  Shan- 
ghai and  in  northern  sections  of  the  country ; 
some  resident  has  assured  me  that,  even 
here,  public  opinion  is  forming  against  it. 
The  compression  of  the. feet  is  begun  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten 
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years,  and  is  effected  by  the  application  of  a 
fillet  or  bandage,  so  arranged  that  the  bone 
of  the  heel  and  toes  are  made  to  approach 
each  other,  the  former  being  made  to  form  a 
continuous  line  with  the  axis  of  leg  bones. 
The  bandage  is  constantly  worn.* 

Here  we  have  a  cooley  or  porter  bearing 
heavy  buckets  of  water  suspended  from  the 
ends  of  a  bamboo  supported  on  his  shoulder. 
A  single  garment,  a  pair  of  scanty  breeches, 
constitute  his  entire  costume.  He  moves  in 
a  sort  of  trot ;  the  water  is  prevented  from 
splashing  out  of  the  buckets  by  an  inner 
hoop,  or  a  piece  of  board  floating  on  its  sur- 
face. There,  is  a  fine  looking  man  whose 
erect  carriage,  nicely  trimmed  black  mus- 
taches,  head  and  shoulders  tlirown  back- 
wards  indicate  that  the  external  world  has 
not  his  exclusive  esteem  or  approbation.  A 
tall  chocolate-colored  turban  of  muslin,  long 
pointed  shoes,  white  pantaloons  and  surtout 
of  muslin  complete  the  costume  of  the  Par- 
see  merchant.  He  is  a  follower  of  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster.  There  are  a  number  of  this 
sect  resident  here  from  Bombay  and  other 
parts  of  India  engaged  in  various  branches 
of  commerce.  They  have  their  sacred  ani- 
mals and  their  servants  of  their  own  castes, 
whose  costume  consists  of  a  close  skull  cap, 
and  thin,  loose  shirt  and  trowsers.  They 
may  be  seen  occasionally  bringing  water 
from  the  river  in  white  copper  urns  or  jars. 
We  see  too,  among  the  pedestrians,  the 
eastern  Jew  in  heavy  turban  and  white  tunic 
girded  around  the  loins  with  a  cumerband 
or  girdle,  and  Hindoo  and  Lascar  sailors  from 
the  Calcutta  ships. 

A  little  removed  from  the  woman  sewing 
by  the  gate,  sits  an  old  Chinaman  on  a  stool  and 
before  him  a  basket  of  broken  glass  and  china 
ware.  Beside  him  is  a  small  box  containing 
the  tools  with  which  he  repairs  lamp-shades, 
finger-glasses,  tumblers,  teacups,  &c.,  not  by 
cementing  the  pieces,  but  by  metal  rivets. 
A  drill  grasping  at  its  point  a  minute  piece  of 
corundum,  forms  holes  for  the  rivets  which 
are  driven  by  a  small  hammer.  The  charge 
for  this  work  is  ten  rivets  for  four  '*cash," 
which  is  now  equal  to  about  three  mills  of 
our  money.  The  vessels  thus  repaired  are 
ti^ht  and  as  useful,  though  not  as  perfect  in 
appearance  as  previous  to  fracture. 

•See,  WUiiamfr-Middto  Kingdom. 


I  was  here  interrupted  in  my  remarks  by 
the  appearance  of  my  friend,  announcing  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  sixty  five  days  from  Bos- 
ton. Such  speed  is  almost  incredible  even 
now;  twenty  years  since  it  could  not  have 
been  conjectured  that  a  letter  would  ever  be 
conveyed  from  the  United  States  to  Ctntm 
in  a  few  days  more  than  two  months.  Bnt 
Boston  and  Canton  will  be  still  more  doselr 
approximated  in  point  of  time,  when  a  nil- 
road  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  United  States  and  a  system  of  steam 
navigation  is  established  across  the  Pacific, 
between  Calif<xiiia  and  China. 

Early  information  as  to  the  changing  con- 
dition of  the  markets  in  Europe  and  America 
is  very  important  to  merchants  in  China.  It 
is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  ships  arriving  at  Canton  after 
a  short  passage  of,  say  120  days,  to  retain  all 
letters  brought  by  her,  excepting  those  for 
the  commercial  house  to  which  she  was  con- 
signed, until  her  cargo  was  purchased  and 
stowed,  in  order  that  she  might  reach  home, 
and  enter  the  market  with  less  competition. 
So  much  advantage  was  derived  frequently 
from  this  policy,  that  it  led  to  experiments 
in  naval  architecture  which  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  several  fast  sailing  vessels 
for  the  Chinese  trade,  among  the  most  fa- 
mous of  which  is  the  Sea- Witch  of  New 
York,  a  ship  that  saDed  from  Canton  to  Xew 
York,  a  distance  of  about  15,000  miles  In 
77  days,  or  an  average  of  nearly  195  miles 
a  day.  The  admirable  performance  of  these 
vessels  excited  a  rivalry  among  British  mer-  i 
chants,  and  they  have  built  a  Sea- Witch,  but  i 
she  is  said  not  to  equal  in  speed  her  Ameri-J 
can  namesake. 

As  long  as  there  was  no  means  of  ooQvej^ 
ing  information  wi^h  equal  or  greater  rapklitp, 
than  by  these  clipper  ships,  their  owneif 
possessed,  .to  a  considerable  extent,  the  a4 
vantages  of  a  limited  mcmopoly  of  the  trai 
with  China.  The  improvement  in  the  coi 
struction  of  ships  led  to  another  change 
this  trade.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  deem 
impracticable  to  pass  through  the  Chioaae 
against  the  monsoon ;  but  now  we  find  shi] 
sailing  to  and  from  Canton  eveiy  month 
the  year,  and  making  as  good  time  ag 
the  monsqon  as  they  did  fonneriy,  w 
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^y s  passed  through  the   China  sea ;  in  comparison  with  the  mercantile  marine  of 
air  ivind.  I  other  countries,  not  from  the  want  of  pro- 

h«  establishment  of  the  overland  mail  \  tection,  but  I  regret  to  say  from  evils  inhe- 
^V^ed  the  advantages  derived  from  |  rent  in  its  con.'stitution,  which  no  amount  of 


ifp^  ships,  because  it  gives  to  all  in- 
^  equally  early  information  of  the 
i&tt  of  the  markets  at  home.  In  this 
r  it  increases  the  number  of  competitors, 


protection  will  cure,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  removal  of  protection 
will  have  a  great  tendency  to  eradicate.  We 
find  that  while  the  character  of  British  sai- 


pnbdbiy  lessens  the  profits  of  the  trade ;  lors,  so  far  as  skill  in  the  handling  of  ships 
« larger  houses,  because  those  of  com- 


Kvely  small  capital  are  enabled  to  share 
itfioess  with  better  prospect  of  success, 
the  dipper  ships  can  convey  their  car- 
firlier  to  market  and  obtain  all  the  ben- 
'hich  may  be  derived  from  any  unusual 
d  in  the  markets,  although  the  knowl- 
t  home  of  the  slower  vessels  b^ing  on 
iray  roust  of  course,  in  some  degree, 
be  value  of  the  clipper  ships,  because 
ury  comparatively  less  than  slower 
I    of  equal    custom-house    measure- 

msiderable  period  must  elapse  before 
itish  commercial  marine  can  rival  that 
United  States  in  the  qualities  of  ves- 
d  ability  and  skill  in  their  manage- 


goes,  stands  as  high  as  ever,  the  character  of 
British  shipmasters  is  at  a  low  ebb,  partly  on 
account  of  their  want  of  nautical  skill,  and 
partly  owing  to  their  low  moral  characters. 
Owing  to  these  causes,  our  ships  are  fast 
losing  their  character  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
look  these  evils  in  the  face  than  endeavor  to 
dismiss  the  truth  from  our  minds.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  merchants  prefer,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  trust  their  cargoes  to 
American,  Bremen,  Swedish,  and  other  ves- 
sels, rather  than  to  British  ships,  because  of 
the  injurious  effects  produced  in  respect  to 
the  latter  by  the  want  of  professional  capa- 
city and  of  proper  moral  conduct  on  the  part, 
in  too  many  cases,  of  the  shipmasters.  One 
At  sea  American  sh'ps  out-sail  the  can  scarcely  read  a  page  of  the  document  I 
I,  and  in  port  their  cargoes  are  dis-  have  just  referred  to  without  being  struck  by 
d  and  loaded  in  very  much  less  time,  the  painful  description  of  those  masters." 


lay  possibly  depend  upon  those  habits 
d  eating  with  which  British  travellers 

United  States  have  taken  so  much 
re  to  charge  us.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
r  certain  that  the  gastronomic  habits 
j^h  and  American  ship-masters,  as 
I,  are  very  different ;  the  latter  arc  ab- 
Q8  men,  both  in  food  and  drink,  and 
ew  American  merchant  vessels  supply 
«amen  with  grog,  which  seems  to  be 
QTce  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the 
1  Gommercial  marine.  In  the  navy  of 
aited  States  grog  is  the  cause  of  much 
piness,  crime  and  disease ;  I  hope  the 
I  not  far  distant  when  the  spirit  ration 
B-  abolished.  That  the  moral  character 
i  British  commercial  marine  is  inferior 
t  of  the  United  States,  we  have  British 
lOiiy.  In  a  speech  delivered,  on  the 
of  Hay,  1848,  in  the  House  of  Com- 

on  the  proposed   abrogation   of  the 
:ation  Laws,  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  Pre- 
:  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said, 
Ur  mercantile  navy  suffers  exceedingly 


Mr.  Labouchere  is  correct  in  the  advice 
he  gives :  **  it  is  better  to  look  evils  in  the 
face  than  endeavour  to  dismiss  truth  from 
our  minds.''  But,  before  the  class  of  British 
ship-masters  can  compete  with  the  class  of 
American  ship-masters,  it  must  be  made  their 
interest  to  make  practical  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  temperance  in  food  and  drinks, 
and  learn  the  value  of  general  information 
and  high  moral  tone,  which  they  very  much 
need,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Labouchere. 
Our  own  ship-masters  have  only  to  pursue 
the  course  they  are  now  in  to  maintain  the 
character  which  they  owe  to  their  merits, 
both  professional  and  moral.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  in  event  of  emergency  of  any 
call  for  a  sudden  and  great  increase  in  our 
navy  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  our 
commercial  marine  from  which  efScient  naval 
officers  may  be  speedily  formed.  They  are 
already  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  life,  of 
the  world,  are  able  navigators  and  skilful 
seamen ;  that  they  possess  moral  integrity 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  trusts  reposed  in 
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them  by  merchants  and  capitalists,  who  con-  Canton  exerted  more  influence  over  the  Chn 
fide  ships  and  cargoes  to  their  guidance  and.nese  mind  than  correspoDdence  and  diplo- 
disposal.  The  administrative  faculty  in- ^macy  carried  on  for  weeks.  Indeed,  it  vii 
volved  in  command  of  men  has  been  already  jocularly  said,  **the  cocked-hats  carried  tha 
acquired  to  a  considerable  extent  on  board  I  day  for  the  ministry"— -the  Spanish  envoj 
of  merchant  vessels.  The  naval  officer  re- •  has  not  been  received,  although  he  hai 
quires  all  the  qualifications  above  alluded  to,  jbeen  waiting  several  months;  it  is  very  cer- 
and,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  the  purely  |  tain  that  the  presence  of  a  Spanish  frigala 
military  part  of  the  profession,  including  or  two  would  command  for  him  immedials 
gunnery.and  naval  tactics,  which  may  be  ac-  :  attention. 

quired  by  a  few  months  study  and  practice,  i  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  tki  ' 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  manceuver  and  United  States,  on  the  15th  May,  1848,  when 
u.'c  efuciently  a  ship's  battery.  In  a  word, ! the  occupation  of  Yucatan  was  under  coft> 
Khip-ma.Mtcrs  are  already  able  to  navigate  and  siderat ion,  Mr.  Miller,  a  senator  from  New. 
sail  ships ;  they  require  to  know  how  to  fight  Jersey  said,  "  The  control  of  our  commeicey 
a  ship's  battery  to  render  them  efficient  offi-jor  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  does  not 
cers.  That  no  very  long  time  is  necessary .  depend  upon  positions  on  land,  upon  tovev 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  of  gunnery,  may ,  and  fortifications  overlooking  and  command* 
be  inferred  from  the  history  of  our  privateers  ing  narrow  straits  and  narrow  isthmuses,  ft 


in  the  war  of  1812-15.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable time  to  make  skilful  seamen ;  hence, 
as  our  navy  is  kept,  small  circumstances 
might  arise  calling  for  its  rapid  augmentation, 
and  I  repeat,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  we 
have  a  class  of  citizens  already  so  far  in- 
structed that  they  could  be  at  once  convert- 
ed into  masters  and  lieutenants  in  the  navy, 
provided  they  could  be  brought  to  accept  ap- 
pointments of  the  kind,  for  many  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  years  spent  in  lawful 
commerce,  has  rendered  them  unfit  to  com- 
mand in  military  expeditions,  or  made  them, 
in  any  point  of  view,  the  social  inferiors  of 
naval  officers. 

But  let  us  hope  that,  while  they  may  ever 
be  ready  to  obey,  it  will  never  be  necessary 
to  call  officers  of  our  mercantile  marine  from 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  to  serve 
as  officers  on  board  ships  of  war.  Our 
merchant  ships  float  on  every  sea,  and  there 
should  be  navy  enough  to  protect  them 
wherever  they  go,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  give  them  the  security  and  confidence, 
which  the  mere  presence  of  our  ships  of  war 
ins}  ire  in  the  breasts  of  Americans  engaged 
in  foreign  climes  in  lawful  pursuits.  Their 
presence  is  most  appreciated  where  civiliza- 
tion is  least  developed.  Our  diplomatic 
commissioner  in  China  found  that  his  recep- 
tion by  the  Chinese  Governor  Seu  was  accele- 
rated by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  sloop-of- 
war ;  the  landing  of  Commodore  Geisinger, 
with  a  suite  of  twenty  officers  in  uniform  at 


is  not  Gibraltar,  nor  Malta,  nor  the  Hoa- 
quito  coast,  nor  any  other  position  on  land 
that  secures  to  England  the  control  of  cqik 
merce.  It  is  her  power  and  position  on  tha 
broad  sea  which  gives  her  the  advantage* 
The  nation  that  would  control  the  woild'a 
commerce  must  control  the  element  npoi 
which  it  floats.  The  mistress  of  the  seawK 
be  the  mistress  of  commerce.  England  miy 
seize  upon  Cuba ;  she  may  cover  the  isdh 
mus  of  Yucatan  all  over  with  threateniqg 
fortifications,  yet,  as  long  as  our  proud  navj 
can  ride  in  triumph  '  o'er  the  dark  blae  lea,' 
I  fear  no  evil  to  our  commerce." 

Our  commerce  has  grown  more  rapdlf 
than  our  navy ;  a  much  larger  force  could  bt- 
advantageously  kept  afloat,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  could  vessels  of  war  be  more  ben- 
eficially employed  than  in  the  East  Indiei^ 
either  for  the  improvement  of  the  navy  ittfd(' 
or  the  advantage  of  commerce.  Throag^ 
out  these  seas  there  are  innumerable.ialandib 
rocks  and  shoals  of  uncertain  position  nVA 
might  be  examined  and  determined  by  ov 
cruizers.  The  Chinese  sea  swarms  witbpH 
rates  who  should  be  swept  from  our  patk 
Here  is  employment  for  several  years,  wvdy 
the  ambition  of  our  naval  officerat  uul  pw>' 
haps  more  immediately  useful  than  annc^ 
ing  the  Dead  Sea,  or  observations  at  Gfato 
to  determine  the  parallax.* 


•  In  the  •'ChineM  ComiMratl  Gaida"  falM  dMnk 
*■  a  lilt  of  new  dangara  in  the  Chisa  Saa**"  vUdk  i». 
braces  thxrty'two  rocks  and  ihoals,  not  set  devi « 
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ritliout  regtrd  to  any  other  considera- 
ii  the  value  (^  our  commerce  might  be 
m1  as  a  suffident  reason  for  maintaining 
lall  fleet  of  ships  of  war  in  these  seas. 
ooordiAgto  R.  Montgomery  Martin*  the 
ie  of  the  United  States  with  China  for 
fear  ending  June  dOth,  1845,  was  £2,265r 
,  or,  at  4  shillings  to  the  dollar,  $9,063,- 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  value 
American  trade  in  China,  including  im- 
M  and  exports,  is  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
Instve  of  the  cost  of  the  ships  employed. 
laj  be  estimated  there  are  forty  Ameri- 
Tessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  China, 
loying  eight  hundred  sailors. 
Auna  receives  from  the  United  States 
mlactured  cottons  and  cotton  yams,  (Mr. 
ifia  says,  "  In  domestics  we  cannot  com- 
I  with  the  United  States")!— lead,  gin- 
It  a  few  clocks,  which  are  exchanged  for 
(,  silks,  crape  shawls,  rhubarb,  cassia 
cassia  oil,  annis  and  annis  oil,  camphor, 
r>matting,  musk,  fans,  fire-crackers,  &c., 

lie  planters  of  the  south,  and  miners  of 
West  in  furnishing  raw  materials ;  the 
inftcturers  of  the  north  and  east  in  pro- 
ing  fabrics,  and  the  agriculturists  who 
^y  beef,  pork,  flour,  &c.,  to  feed  those 
opay  them  by  labor  in  the  cotton  fields, 
1  mines,  manufactories,  or  in  loading  and 
ing  the  ships,  which  bring  something  to 
[vwrights  and  other  mechanics  in  their  con- 
iction  and  repair — in  a  word,  every  class 
IdKning  citizens  is  more  or  less  interested 
flUs  commerce,  as  may  be  readily  per- 
fcd,  if  we  fancy  for  a  moment  that  it 
re  suddenly  abolished.  All  those  em- 
fed  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ps;  timber  and  lumber  men,  shipwrights, 
KTi,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  plumbers^ 
efc  and  pump  makers,  rope  makers,  sail 
ken,   caulkers,   riggers,   ship  chandlers, 

lAaifii**  eKuts.  All  these  lie  between  5^  4V  and 
UK  MTth  lAtitade  and  between  m""  28"  and  118^  62" 
Ismifiiiki  They  have  all  been  noticed  since  1840. 
SUMf  political,  commerical  and  social,  in  an  official 
If  IS  hnr  oMJesty'a  goTernroent.  By  R.  Montgomery 
Ib,  Cm|«i  Uie  her  Majesty's  tieasurar  for  the  colonial. 
■ter  mail  diplomatjc  services  in  China,  &c.  2  vols. 
,pp.  432-502:  London,  1847. 
ine*  1849  very  little  if  any  lead  nas  been  exported 
ths  Uniiad  States ;  those  employed  in  the  lead  works 
•  fvoM  1mt«  cBgafsd  ia  the  more  lOfCratire  minea  of 


&c.,  and  indirectly,  the  agriculturists  "whose 
stevedores,  hemp  growers,  canvas  weavers, 
products  feed  all  those  classes ;  the  tailors, 
shoe  makers  and  hatters,  who  clothe  them ; 
the  apothecaries  and  physicians  who  serve 
them  when  sick;  and  the  clergymen  who 
look  to  their  morals, — all  are  more  or  less  ben- 
efitted. To  take  away  the  commerce  with 
China  would  also  lessen  the  employment  of 
merchants  and  their  clerks,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lawyers  who  gain  fees  from  pleading 
insurance  and  salvage  cases,  to  say  nothing 
of  personal  and  criminal  suits  growing  out 
of  the  conflicting  interests  of  so  many  classes, 
fiut  this  is  not  all ;  ladies  of  all  conditions, 
spinsters  and  matrons,  young  and  old  must 
be  disobliged  because  crape  shawls,  and  va- 
rious silks,  fans,  &c.,  which  they  now  delight 
in  would  be  taken  away,  and  tea,  a  great 
bond  of  social  intercourse  would  disappear, 
and  with  it  many  of  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  civilized  life. 

**  Enlivening,  mild  and  sociabletea, 
Scandal-compelling  green,  pekoe,  bohea : 
Without  Thee,  philosophy  once  could  write. 
And  wisdom's  page  the  moral  pen  indite ; 
Without  Thee  Damosthetes  their  laws  enacted, 
Witboat  Thee,  thought,  and  taught,  and  dreamt,  and 

acted ; 
With  this  celestial  gift,  how  strange  that  we 
Should  neither  better  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  think,  nor  see."* 

Commerce  is  the  great  motor  power  which 
gives  activity  to  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factures, the  mechanic  arts ;  and  encourages 
law,  medicine  and  divinity.  Commerce  then 
is  one  of  our  cardinal  interests ;  the  pros- 
perity or  adversity  of  which  is  felt  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
Surely  it  deserves  to  be  protected  and  ex- 
tended; the  government  spends  no  money 
more  profitably  than  that  for  the  interests 
of  navigation,  surveys,  light-houses,  and  for 
maintaining  an  efficient  navy,  because  with- 
out a  navy  our  commerce  would  be  inter- 
rupted, and  ships  plundered  and  crews  mur- 
dered in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
knowledge  of  a  protecting  force  being  at 
hand,  is  their  only  security.  It  is  unwise  to 
grudge  the  money  required  to  support  a  navy ; 
if  the  people  did  not  spend  money  in  this 
way,  if,  in  other  words,  the  navy  were  abol- 
ished, all  merchant  vessels  must  be  fully 

*  The  Dessert. 
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this  would  be  the  case  with  all  products, 
whether  of  the  soil  or  the  loom.  This  shovs 
that  our  wealth  as  a  nation  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  commerce." 

Smuggling  is  perpetrated  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  all  of  the  ports  of  China  at  which 
foreign  trade  is  permitted,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
value  of  exports  and  imports.  It  may  be 
safe,  probably,  to  estimate  the  imports  and 
exports  at  $40,000,000  each. 


$15,929,133 


S0.«l,009 


armed  and  manned  to  fight  their  way,  protect 
themselves :  this  armament  and  necessary 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  crew, 
would  be  an  additional  expense  to  the  present 
cost  of  sailing  vessels,  and  to  meet  it,  an  in- 
crease charge  for  freight,  insurance,  &c., 
would  be  made,  to  be  at  last  paid  for  by  the 
people,  the  consumers  of  the  goods,  proba- 
bly to  an  amount  far  greater  than  that  now 
paid  to  support  a  navy. 

In  his  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  "steam  communication  with  China 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  (May  4th  1848,) 
Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  holds  the  following — 

*'  The  amount  of  our  tonnage  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  the  China  trade  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  Great  Britain;  yet  she  main- 
tains a  strong  military  establishment  at  her 
newly  acquired  posts  in  China,  and  a  naval 
force  almost  equal  to  our  whole  navy,  and 
also  a  large  squadron  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  with  mail  steamers  conveying  pas- 
sengers and  intelligence  in  all  directions,  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  that 
commerce,  while  our  Government  has  not, 
until  recently,  taken  the  first  step  towards 
placing  our  merchants  on  a  footing,  in  those 
respects,  with  their  British  competitors.  Her 
policy  is  to  protect  her  commerce  with  her 
navy,  and,  by  extending  her  trade,  make  it 
support  both  her  manufactures  and  her  navy. 
Take  away  either,  and  the  others  will  perish, 
and  with  them  British  supremacy.  She  col- 
lects the  elements  of  commerce  from  other 
countries.  Nature  has  sown  them  broadcast 
over  ours.  Their  development  and  value 
will  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
our  commercial  policy.  So  vast  are  ihepro' 
ducts  of  ottr  soil  thai  a  reduction  of  one  cent 
a  pound  on  cotton,  or  one  cent  a  bushel  on  In' 
iHan  com,  or  two  cents  a  fmshel  on  wheat, 
would  be  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  ordi^ 
nary  annual  a^ppropriation  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  price  of 
these  products  depends  on  commerce  ?  Cut 
off  your  power  to  export,  and  what  would  be 
the  value  of  these  great  staples  ?  They 
would  not  pay  transportation  to  market.  In 
fact  there  would  not  be  a  market  for  them. 
Were  we  to  manufacture  every  pound  of 
cotton  we  produce,  and  forbidden  to  export 
what  we  could  not  consume,   the   fabrics 


would  be  of  comparatively  little  value;   and  it  is  lUtea  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  ef 


The  recofnised  import!  into  China  in  1844, 
on  British  account,  amounted  to 
The  principal  iteroe  of  which  were    ' 
Woollen  goods,  t2jB98,886 

Cotton  fttbrice,  inelading  jvn^t     4,722^836 
Cotton,  raw,  from  India,  6^16,383 

In  this  year  there  were  smuggled  in  40,000 
chests  of  opittiti,  falned  at 

Total  of  British  imports, 

A  small  quantity  of  the  opium  waa  proba- 
bly on  American  account,  but  bow  much  it 
is  not  known. 
The  exports  from  China  on  British  account 

for  the  ytar,exclu8iva  of  treasure,  amount* 

ed  to 
Leaving  the  enormous  balance  against  China 

of 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  China  fron 

the  United  States  in  1844,  amounted  to 
Amount  of  treasure, 
The  chief  articlea  of  import  from  th«  United 

States  were — 
Cotton  manufactures,  $660,257 

Raw  cotton,  166id66 

Lead,  108,495 

Ginseng,  137,560 

The  exports  from  China,  on  Ameriaao  ac- 
count amounted  to 
Deduct   the  amount  of  our  imports  into 
China,  as  aboTC, 


|l,3904:u 


16,686471 
1M170 


Balance  of  trade  against  the  United  Staiee,  $^^66Mi 
$1,125»700  of  which  was  paid  in  apecie,  and  ^4»^l 
ill  bills  on  London,  which  goes  so  far,  o(  couw.  (o 
create  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  in  England. 

The  imports  into  China,  trou  all  other  coun* 
tries,  amounted  to  but  |401ii^ 

The  expurts  from  China,  to  all  other  coun- 
tries, amounted  to  9^^ 

It  therefore  appears  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Ciutai 
States  are  the  great  competitors  for  the  China  trade 


We  have  stated  the  balance  of  trade  against 
China  and  in  fa?or  of  Great  Britain,  for 
1844,  at 

If  we  deduct  from  this  amount  the  balance 
against  the  United  States,         $5,366,001 

And  all  other  countries,  494,871 


We  have  the  exact  balance  of 
against  China,  and  io  fovor  of  Great 
paid  in  treasure. 


118,003,; 


"•a 

It' 


1853.] 
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flottse  of  Commons  on  commercial  relations  with 
CfaiiUY  dated  ISlh  Julj,  1847,  that  the  recognized  im- 
port into  China  were,  in  1846,  $20,990,784 

In  firitish  iliips,  $16,073,682 

In  American  ships,  including 
ipscie,  2,909,669 

ill  oriier  eoantries,  1,417,433 

To  this  is  to  be  added  38,000  chests  of  Qpiura, 
smag^ed,  rained  at  23,000,090 


Total  imports  for  1845, 
The  exports  from  China  were — 
To  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. $26,697,321 
To  tiw  United  States,  8,261,702 
To  all  other  conntries,  1,972,875 


$43,390,785 


36,931,896 


Bdance  against  China,  paid  ii^  treasure,  $6,468,886 

The  balance  of  trade  in  iavor  of  China,  and  against  the 
luted  States,  in  1845,  paid  by  bilb  on  London,  was 

It  appears  ftom  the  synoptical  tables  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  from  foreign  conntries  at  the  port  of  Canton, 
(>rthe  jear  1846,  published  in  the  **  Canton  Mail"  of 
h\j  ^  1847,  that  the  recognised  importa  from  all  coun- 

liiMwert: 


la  British  ships, 

Ifi  inerican  ships. 

Ships  of  all  other  countries, 


$9,997,583 

1,609,404 

783,226 


1 

^  fcr  opinm,  smuggled,  estimated  at 

Total  imports. 
The  exports  were— 
Ob  British  account,  $15,378,^ 

Ob  American  account,  6,207,378 

Oa  acconnt  of  all  other  countries,  1,611,625 


$12,390,213 
22,000,000 


$34,360,213 


$23,198,493 


Ishsce  of  trade  against  China,  paid  m  trea- 
•■«i  $11,192,720 

Bilaace  of  trade  against  the  United  States,  paid  in 
'  on  London,  $4,597,967. 

"^  statement  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  British  im- 
ports for  1846,  as  compared  with  1845,  of  $6,096,099,  and 
adismiatioD  of  exports  on  British'account  of  $11,319,761, 
vhile  h  exhibits  a  gradual  but  steady  increase  of  Ameri- 
ca imports  vatj  China.  This  statement  would  probably 
be  slightly  Taried  if  we  had  returns  from  the  other  ports 
^  (0  foreign  trade,  but  as  they  are  mostly  supplied  by 
'c-ciporution  from  Canton,  it  cannot  be  &r  from  correct. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
'c^d  to,  assign,  in  their  report,  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cieaskm  in  the  British  trade  with  China.    They  say  : 

"Ib  reporting  on  the  condition  of  our  commercial  rela- 
ys with  Chinfl^  your  committee  regret  to  state,  on  un- 
do&bted  eridence,  that  the  trade  with  that  country  has 
t^«s  for  some  time  in  a  rery  unsatisfactory  position,  and 
^  the  result  of  our  extended  intercourse  has  by  no 
li^OB  realized  the  just  expectations  which  had  been  nat- 
lAllr  founded  on  a  freer  access  to  so  magnificent  a 
narket. 

'  Whether  we  look  to  the  table  of  exports,  which  mark 

^lenaion  of  exports  in  nearly  ewery  branch  of  manu- 

Ktore,  or  listen  to  the  statements  of  experienced  mer- 

baats  and  mana&cturers,  we  are  brought  to  the  same 

ORclnrion. 

**  We  find  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  decline 

Vou  XIX-.61 


between  the  years  1845—46  from  £1,736,141  to  £1,246.618 
in  value ;  those  of  woollens,  in  the  same  period,  from 
£539,223  to  £439,668. 

"  We  find  that  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  trade  for  the 
same  years  the  loss,  taken  both  ways,  t.  e.  that  on  the 
manufactures  sent  out  and  on  the  tea  brought  home  in 
payment,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  from  35  to  40  per  cent. ; 
so  great,  indeed,  that  some  manufacturers  have  aban- 
doned the  trade  altogether,  and  that  much  of  the  tea  lately 
sent  home  has  been  sent  on  Chinese  account,  the  English 
merchant  declining  to  run  the  risk  of  the  venture. 

**  We  find  that  the  difficulties  of  the  trade  do  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  demand  in  China  for  articles  of  British 
manufiicture,  or  from  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
nations.  There  is  no  evidence  that  foreign  competition 
is  to  be  seriously  apprehended  in  the  articles  of  general 
demand.    The  sole  difficulty  is  in  providing  a  return. 

.  "Stripping  the  question  of  minor  details,  which  may 
fiiiriy  be  left  out,  as  not  affecting  the  general  results,  and 
setting  aside  the  junk  or  native  trade,  which,  though  con- 
siderable, does  not  assist  in  the  general  adjustment  of 
foreign  accounts,  the  trade  of  China  may  be  thus  shortly 
described.  The  bulk  of  its  transactions  are  with  Eng- 
land, British  India  and  the  United  States.      •       •       • 

"  From  England,  China  buys  largely  of  manufactured 
goods.  From  the  United  States,  the  same  articles.  From 
British  India,  opium  and  cotton-frgol  to  a  very  laige 
amount.  In  the  year  1845  these  in^ports,  as  will  have 
been  seen  above,  were  valued  at  $43,390,784,  equal  to 
£9,401,336. 

*^  The  whole  of  this  vast  import  has  to  be  paid  for,  with 
slight  exceptions,  by  tea,  silk,  and  silver,  though  sugar 
and  Chinese  grass,  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  may  possi- 
bly be  hereafter  of  some  importance. 

**  The  payment  for  opium,  from  the  inordinate  desire 
for  it  which  prevails,  and  from  t|]e  unrecognized  nature 
of  the  transaction,  whjch  requires  a  prompt  settlement  of 
accounts,  absorbs  t^e  silver,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  general  traffic  of  the  Chinese;*  and  tea  and  silk 
must,  in  fact,  pay  the  rest. 

.'*  Of  these,  England  and  the  United  States  are  nearly 
the  sole  consumers;  ^nd  thus  it  happens  that  the  advan- 

*  The  British  Consul,  in  his  despatch  dated  15th  of 
February,  1847,  says — ^  How  long  the  Chinese  will  be 
able  to  sustain  this  continual  drain,  («.  e.  of  £2,000,000,) 
of  the  precious  metals  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  the 
fiict  being  now  well  established  that  the  export  of  tea  to 
England  cannot  be  increased  under  the  present  eystem  of 
duties,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  unless  a  new  open- 
ing be  found  for  a  larger  consumption  of  China  exports 
in  our  markets,  a  gradual  reduction  must  take  place, 
either  in  the  quantity  or  the  prices  of  our  imporu  m 
China,  until  they  come  to  a  proper  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beyond  calculation  to  what  extent  the  Chinese 
would  purchase  our  woollens  and  our  ^cottons,  were  we 
enabled  to  take  their  produce  in  return,  especially  after 
having  attained  the  legalization  of  the  opium  trade." 

He  further  states,  and  is  confirmed  by  Sir  J.  Davis  in 
the  statement,  that  **  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
import  trade  is  regulated  by  and  depends  wholly  on  the 
export  trade,  and  that  therefore  only  an  increase  of  ex- 
ports can  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  imports.  The 
Chma  trade  being  essentially  a  direct  barter  trade,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  means  can  be  found  to  take  from  the 
Chinese  a  larger  amount  6f  their  principal  export,  tea, 
there  seems  but  a  limited  prospect  of  deriving  for  the 
British  manufacturing  interests  all  those  advantages 
which  the  new  position  we  hold  in  the  country,  conse- 
quent on  the  late  war,  must  lead  them  to  expect." 
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tages  which  were  e>o  naturally  expected  from  commercial 
access  to  a  civilized  empire  of  above  300,000,000  people, 
are  practically  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  these  coun- 
tries are  willing  or  able  to  consume  these  two  products  of 
the  soil  of  China. 

**  The  balance  of  trade  will  no  doubt  adjust  itself  sooner 
or  later,  in  accordance  with  the  severe  lessons  of  loss  and 
disappoiDtmenl  which  the  three  lapt  years  have  taught ; 
but  unless  we  can  look  forward  to  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  those  products  in  which  alone  China  has  the  means 
of  paying,  this  adjustment  can  only  be  made  at  the  cost 
of  largely  diminished  exports,  and  <)f  restricted  employ- 
ment to  every  branch  of  industry  connected  with  them. 

**  The  export  of  silk  from  China  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  as  it  labors  under  no  heavy  taxation  on  its 
entrance  either  into  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
and  as  the  access  now  opened  to  the  port  of  Shanghai 
has  brought  us  into  closer  contact  with  the  districts  most 
productive  of  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
grow  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  nations,  and 
progressively  become  an  element  of  greater  importance 
amongst  the  means  of  payment. 

*'  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  causes  which  operate 
to  depress  and  limit  the  trade;  between  China  and  Great 
Britain  do  not  prevail  or  exist  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  In  the  former  case  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  enormously  against  China ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  largely  in  her  favor.  The  balance  of  tnide  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  for  1845, — '46, — '47,  is  founded 
on  an  estimated  value  of  the  opium  which  is  smuggled  in, 
and  is  probably  below  the  mark.  The  British  Consul,  as 
we  have  seen,  estimates  it  at  two  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  about  $10,000,000  per  annum.  The  average  bal- 
ance in  those  years  against  the  United  States,  and  in  favor 
of  China,  was  $5,347,442.  Tiie  average  price  of  ex- 
change at  Canton  on  London  for  nine  years,  from  1837  to 
1846,  was  six  per  cent. ;  or,  to  state  it  differently,  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  London  of  $100  was  worth  at  Canton 
$106.  Consequently  it  cost  our  merchants  an  average  of 
$366,101  per  annum  for  the  three  years,  1845, — ,46, — *47, 
to  adjust  this  balance  of  trade,  and  that  amount  should 
be  added  to  that  balance,  which  will  make  it  $5,713,543. 
Some  years  past  the  rate  of  exchange  was  much  higher. 
In  1834  it  was  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  must  have  been  near 
one  million  of  dottart.  We  therefore  perceive  that  to  the 
extent  we  introduce  American  product  and  manufactures, 
in  exchange  for  those  of  China,  we  obviate  the  payment 
of  this  tax. 

**  In  1844  our  imports  into  China  were  carried  in  forty- 
nine  vessels,  of  10,292  tons  burden.  This  brings  up  the 
number  of  our  vessels  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  Paci- 
fic and  in  the  China  trade  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
sail,  of  328,441  tons.  The  British  trade  with  China  in 
that  year  was  carried  on  in  two  hundred  and  six  British 
vessels,  of  104,322  tons,  and  ninety -six  Hong  Kong  lorch- 
es  of  5,774  tons.  Total,  three  hundred  and  two  vessels, 
of  114,096  tons.  We  have  no  returns  of  the  number  or 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  employed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific. 

**  As  has  been  stated,  the  recognized  imports  into  Can- 
ton in  1846  amounted  to  $12,390,213.  Cotton  and  cotton 
fabrics  constituted  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  these 
imports,  viz — 


The  total  amount  of  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries into  Canton  in  the  year  1844  was 

Of  this,  raw  cotton  amounted  to 
Cotton  fabrics. 


Total, 


$17.&4n.9g4 

$6,^347 
5;JS3,093 

$12,366,440 


i* 


Showing  that  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  die 
imports  of  that  year  also  were  of  cotton  and  cotton  man- 
ufactures. 

**  Most  of  this  raw  cotton  goes  from  British  India,  and 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coars« 
fabrics  worn  by  the  common  people.  It  is  very  bfericr 
to  American  cotton,  and  the  articles  of  it  are,  of  course, 
not  as  durable  or  desirable  as  our  manufactures.  Heiics 
it  is  that  the  import  of  American  fabrics  into  Chioa  i^ 
gradually  and  surely  increasing.  The  common  people, 
in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  China,  are  clothed 
almost  exclusively  in  these  coarse  cotton  cloths;  sail 
when  we  consider  that  the  empire  contains  morp  tb»o 
three  hundred  millions  of  people,  it  may  not  be  regarded 
as  an  over  estimate  to  suppose  that  they  consume  more 
cotton  than  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States.  Ft  U 
quite  clear,  therefore^  thai  ike  great  field  for  AmeriraA 
enterprise  and  skill,  in  our  inter  course  with  Cfttsa.  it^ 
in  the  adaptation  of  our  cotton  fabrics  to  the  want*  a«i 
tastes  of  the  Chinese.*** 

Mr.  S.  Wells  WiUiamst  states  the  value 
of  foreign  trade  at  the  five  ports,  as  far  as 
ascertained  from  Consular  returns  for  1845, 
but  does  not  include  the  American  and  Span- 
ish trade  at  Amoy,  nor  the  trade  at  some  of 
the  other  ports  under  other  flags.  The  dol- 
lar is  reckoned  at  4s.  2d.  sterling. 


Raw  cotton. 
Cotton  fabrics, 

Total» 


$5,095,407 
3,684.494 


$8,779,901 


Inports. 

Canton — Imports  in  vessels  of  all  nations, 
Amoy — Imports  in  33  British  vessels, 
Fuchau — Imports  in  5  British  and  3  Ameri- 
can vessels, 
Ningpo — Imports  in  British  vessels, 

**        Bremen        " 

"        American     ** 
Shanghai — Imports  in  all  vessels. 

Total  Tolue  of  imports  for  1845, 

Exports. 

Conttm— Exports  in  vessels  of  all  natiooB, 
Amoy — Exports  in  British  vessels, 
Fuehau — ^Exports  in  British  and  American 

vessels, 
Ningpo-^'Exporta  in  British  vessels, 
**  Bremen        « 

'*  Amerkan      ** 

£)Aan^Aa»— Exports  in  all  veasels. 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1845» 


$14,«2,«U 

7o:,9r;j 

401,1,7: 
13,<U 

5,?ro,uu 

$3Ull6.e:L'l 


74i,:^a 


35i3:vj 

3.97.1 


83.9 


i:' 


5,3Sl 
«.46o^S4| 

$3R,iy7.wJ 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  House  of  Repn 
sentatives.  May  4, 1848. 

t  The  Middle  Kingdom;  a  Sanrey  of  the  Geo«Tmph< 
Government,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Reliinoxu  Slc 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  inhabitants.  By  S.  \V.  4. 
WilliaipB.    2  vols.    Wiley  St.  Putoenu  Nev  Yerk,  1^41 
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"  The  contraband  trade  in  opium  is  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand chests,  at  a  sale  price  of  y»20,000,000  ; 
which  with  the  pearls,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
and  precious  stones,  and  other  articles  smug- 
gled, the  Spanish  and  other  trade  at  Amoy 
added  to  the  above  amounts,  will  swell  the 
total  of  the  foreign  trade  to  about  eighty-five 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the 
Russian  trade  at  Kiakhta/'* 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  export  trade 
from  China  to  the  United  States  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
ports for'the  year  ending  June  30th,  1848. 

Gwntea<»,         15,340,615  lbs.  >     »r„.„i    laooQcuM  lu. 
Black  tea.s  3,9y8;248  lbs.  $     Total,  19,338,863  IbB. 

Poo»cei«,  piece*,  70,878 

{imdkerchiefe,  59,413 

.Saraoeig,  15,238 

Sen«baw«,  8,705 

SalioUralidnes,  1,287 

Unuitine  haodkerchiefs,  1,400 

Crape  shawls  and  scarfs,  113,593 

Nankeens,  pieced,  1,471 

Haw  silk,  packages;  589 

^Vjii-pecoU,  7,200 

Malting,  roll?,  22.957 

Fire  crackers,  boxes ,  32,029 

The  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
^hows  the  value  of  the  presence  of  a  naval 
(oTce  in  the  Cliinese  waters.     Mr.  Williams 
correctly  remarks  that  a  mixture  of  decision 
and  kindness,  when  demanding  only  what  is 
in  iLself  right,   **  backed  by  an  array  of  force 
not  lightly  to  be  trifled  with  or  incensed,  has 
always  proved  the  most  successful  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Chinese,  who,  on  their  part, 
need  instruction  as  well  as  intimidation.   The 
constant  presence  of  a  ship  of  war  on  the 
coa.st  of  China  would  have  perhaps  saved 
feigners  much  of  the  personal  vexations, 
and  prevented  many  of  the  imposts  iipon 
trade,  which  the  history  of  foreign  inter- 
course exhibits,  making  in  fact,  little  better 
than  a  recital  of  annoyances  on  the  part  of 
^  government  too  ignorant  and  too  proud  to 
'inderstand  its  own  true  interests,  and  re- 
criminations on  the  part  of  a  few  traders, 
finable  to  do  more  than  protest  against  them.'* 
A  couple  of  war  steamers  of  light  draught 
of  water,  to  visit  the  northern  ports  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  authorized  to  carry  a  mail  and 
perhaps  a  limited    number   of  passen^ei^s, 
would  be  of  very  considerable  value  in  aid- 

*  The  Middle  Kingdom. 


ing  the  support  and  extension  of  American 
trade  in  China.  English  merchant  vessels 
bring  coal  as  ballast,  and  hence  there  is  gen- 
erally an  abundant  supply  at  moderate  rates. 
If  there  were  a  doubt  on  this  point,  coal 
might  be  sent  from  the  United  States  in  ves- 
sels which  would  carry  it  at  a  low  freight  in 
place  of  shingle  or  other  ballast. 

Export  of  Tea  for  the  year  ending  June  30tb,  1848.  (From 
the  **  China  Moil,"  August  3rd,  1848. 


To  the  continent  of  Eu' 
rope  in  7  veHscIfl, 

To  Australia  in  17  vc«- 
sds 

To  the  U.  States  in  38 

To  Great  Britain  in  92 
Teasels, 


Green. 
lbs. 

443,400 

1,652,000 

15,345,035 
6,963,700 

24,394,z30 


Black. 
IbM, 

1,618,300 
510,500 

3,993,617 
40,730,600 
46^853,017 


Total. 
lb», 

2,051,700 

2,162,600 

19,333,647 

47,694.300 

71,247,147 


It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  above, 
about  5,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  to  Rus- 
sia, making  the  aggregate  of  about  seventy- 
six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  of  tea 
exported  in  the  year.  Great  as  this  quan- 
tity is,  it  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
They  drink  t*ea  almost  exclusively,  at  aU 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  If  we  take  the 
population  at  360,000,000,  and  allot  a  half 
ounce  of  tea  daily  to  each  inhabitant,  which 
would  not  be  an  excessive  quantity,  we  have 
a  daily  consumption  of  ll,250,0001bs.  aver- 
dupois — or,  a  greater  consumption  in  one 
week  than  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a 
year — making  the  annual  consumption  in 
China  4, 106,250,000 ;  or  at  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  daily  2,053,125,000. 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce  daily,  is  51bs.  lloz. 
a  year;  a  half  ounce  daily  is  lllbs.  6oz.  a 
year.  Mr.  Fortune  estimates  the  consump- 
tion at  61bs.  a  head,  which  is  too  small ;  if 
we  take  lOlbs.,  we  find  the  consumption  to 
be  3,600,000,0001bs.  a  year. 

While  the  home  market  is  sd  extensive,  a 
variation  in  the  present  foreign  consumption 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  millions  of  pounds, 
will  not  affect  the  price  in  the  Canton  mar- 
ket very  considerably ! 
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TO  AGLiE. 

Laagh  on !  joyous  girl,  though  the  grave  and  the  prudent 
May  uplift  their  sage  hands  and  their  eyebrows  exalt, 

So  far  from  believing  there's  any  thing  rude  in*t, 
To  me  it  seems  rather  a  grace  than  a  fault. 

Laugh  on!  though  remonstrance  thy  merriment  heightens, 
'Twill  subside  at  tlie  glance  of  displeasure  or  pain, 

'Tis  a  streamlet  reflecting  each  picture  that  brightens. 
Whilst  clouds  throw  their  visions  of  darkness  in  vain. 

Laugh  on!  happy  girl,  long  msy  Heaven  forbear, 
Ere  the  gift  of  a  pleasure  so  pure  it  recall; 

May  thy  bosom  beat  free  from  each  hovering  care, 
That  would  cloud  thy  bright  brow,  or  thy  spirit  enthral. 

Laugh  on  I  Mirth  will  soften,  oh,  many  a  sorrow ; 

'Twill  misfortune  and  wrong  of  much  bitterness  strip ; 
And  that  inuocent  smile,  on  etemity'p;  ir^OYrOw, 

At  the  voice  of  thy  God  will  revisit  thy  lip. 


i     t 


MAITRE  ADAM,  OF  CALABRIA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.  BY  S.  S. 


IV. 


MARCO  BRAKDI. 

**  Here,  wife,"  said  Mattre  Adam,  as  he 
reentered  his  house,  "  I  forgot  to  leave  you 
money  to  go  to  market ;  but,  here  are  some 
provisions,  get  us  a  good  supper  in  honour 
of  our  son,  who  will  come  like  a  cannon  ball 
presently." 

"Presently!"  repeated  old  Babilana:  **the 
poor  dear  boy!" 

**You  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
brother  ?"  said  a  young  girl,  coming  out  of  a 
little  chamber  and  running  to  the  old  man's 
neck. 

"  Yes,  Nina,  yes,  my  child ;  yes,  I  have 
received  a  letter." 

"  And  where  is  it  ?  Show  it  to  us !  show 
it  to  us !"  cried  the  j'oung  girl. 

Maitre  Adam  pretended  to  search  in  all 
of  his  pockets. 

**  Now  you  have  lost  it,"  murmured  the 
spoiled  child,  stamping  on  the  floor.  *  *  That's 
the  way  you  always  do." 

"  Don't  scold  me,  Nina,"  said  the  old  man, 

it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  But  when  will  he  come  ?" 


i( 


''  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly;  I  do  not  re. 
member  the  date." 

"  You  don't  recollect  the  date !  WeU  !- 
that  is  all  that  was  wanting  I  No,  I  won't 
embrace  you." 

**  Is  that  the  way  you  thank  me  for  walk- 
ing eight  leagues  to  get  news  for  you  ?" 

<'  Pardon  me,  father,"  said  the  girl,  as  she 
leaped  on  his  neck  again ;  '*  I  am  a  bad  child, 
but  I  love  you  dearly,  be  assured." 

The  old  man  took  the  head  of  his  Nina 
between  his  hands,  and  wept  with  joy  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

**  And  I,  perhaps  I  do  not  love  you !  You 
will  never  know  what  you  cost  me  I  I  had 
painted  to-day  my  best  picture— Ah !  lei 
us  not  speak  of  it." 

"Well!  and  then?" 

"Nothing;  go  help  your  mother:  go,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  sup  heartily ;  I  have  a  good 
appetite." 

This  was  not  surprising,  as  the  old  man 
had  not  eaten  since  the  preceding  day.  The 
girl  ran  to  help  her  mother,  without  ever 
asking  Mattre  Adam  whence  he  had  gotten 
those  fine  and  good  provisions,  which  seemed, 
by  their  excellence,  destined  for  the  table  of 
a  cardinal.  Gelsomina  was  at  that  age  when 
we  still  think  that  nature  provides  maternally 
for  the  wants  of  man,  and  when  we  arc  con- 
vinced that  happiness  thrives  and  flourishes 
with  no  mixture  of  evil,  like  the  violets  in 
the  meadows.  As  for  the  old  man,  he  went 
and  sat  down  on  the  terrace  of  his  little  gar- 
den which  fronted  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  the  sun,  which  during  the  dav 
had  blazed  in  a  sea  of  azure,  was  setting  in 
the  West,  in  a  bank  of  copper-colored  clouds, 
from  which  Stromboli  stood  out  in  relief  like 
a  vast  blue  cone  with  a  plume  of  fire.  To 
the  South,  like  a  riband  stretched  along  the 
water,  lay  the  coast  of  Sicily,  beyond  which 
appeared,  like  a  mass  of  vapor,  the  gigantic 
^tna.  To  the  North  the  view  was  bounded 
by  the  shores  of  Calabria  gracefully  curving 
around  Cape  Vaticano.  The  sea,  which  the 
sun's  disk  was  just  touching,  rolled  its  waves 
of  flame,  in  the  midst  of  which  glided  in 
haste  to  reach  the  port  of  Satina  or  the  Gulf 
Eophemia  some  fearful  or  belated  barks. 
which  less  skilful  eyes  than  those  of  this 
maratime  people,  might  have  taken  from 
their  white,  triangular  sails,  to  be  gulls  re- 
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ing  their  nests.  Everything  showed  that 
tempest  awaited  only  the  absence  of  the 
to  possess  in  its  turn  all  Nature ;  and 
sun  seemed  regretfully  to  plunge  into 
'wraves  and  leave  his  empire,  which,  like 
ibdi eating  sovereign,  he  left  a  prey  to  the 
m.  So  wonderful  was  the  spectacle,  that 
ou^h  he  had  oflcn  had  occasion  to  be- 
I  it,  Maitre  Adam  could  not  look  on  it 
lOut  ecstasy.  He  was  busied  in  the  most 
found  meditation,  when  he  felt  himself 
ched  on  the  shoulder.  Without  turning, 
iLnenv  that  it  was  his  daughter. 
'  Isn't  it  beautiful,  Gelsomina  ?"  cried  the 
man. 

•  What  ? — that  ugly  weather,  which  prom- 
8  a  storm  ?' ' 

'•  See  what  admirable  tints — what  clear 
[ors — what  deep  tones  !" 
••  See,  father,  how  the  barks  arc  hastening 
get  hack.  All  will  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
t  men  whom  they  carry  have  daughters 
nting  for  them.'' 

•*  Tou  are  right,  my  child.  There  is  the 
ve  Maria  sounding;  pray  for  those  on  the 

«." 

The  young  girl  knelt  down,  and  in  a  sweet 
Mce,  hctwecn  speaking  and  singing,  she 
(umured  the  angelic  Salutation.  The  old 
mgk  had  taken  off  his  bonnet  grec^  and  stand- 
^  with  his  hands  joined,  he  seemed,  with 
is  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  to  be  looking  if 
ia|e  angel  were  not  collecting  in  the  air 
le  words  of  his  daughter  carried  up  by  the 
iiot  pufis  of  wind.  The  prayer  finished, 
Ufomina  was  about  to  rise. 

"  Tou  forget  something,"  said  the  old  man, 
MniniDg  her. 

"What?  father.*' 

••You  have  prayed  for  the  sailors,  pray 
for  the  travellers.  During  the  hurri- 
,  the  rooontain  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
fea,  and  who  knows  whether  your  brother 
llteome  by  land  or  by  sea." 

*<  Too  are  right,  father,"  said  the  young 
jkL  *'  Poor  Bombarda,  I  had  forgotten  him." 

And  she  recommenced  her  prayer,  which, 
hia  timey  Maitre  Adam  was  not  content  to 
dBow  in  intention,  but  accompanied  aloud. 

''Now,  father,"  said  the  girl,  afler  she  had 
aade  the  sign  of  the  cross,  '*  will  you  come  ? 
(«|iper  18  ready." 

Mattre  Adam  followed  his  daughter,  not 


without  casting  a  few  parting  looks  on  the 
magnificent  panorama  already  half  concealed 
in  the  shadow  of  the  clouds,  which,  like  an 
immense  pall,  were  drawn  by  an  invisible 
hand  from  West  to  East.  From  time  to  time 
a  flash  of  lightning  shot  rapidly  over  this 
sombre  surface,  and  showed  a  reservoir  of 
fire  beyond,  while  the  puffs  of  wind  which 
could  be  heard  overhead,  without  being  felt, 
shook  the  tops  of  the  chestnuts,  whose  lower 
branches  seemed  dead,  to  the  last  leaf,  so 
immovable  were  they.  Arrived  at  the  door, 
Maitre  Adam  paused  an  instant  and  listened. 
A  low,  rolling  sound  was  beginning  to  moan 
in  the  West,  but  so  distant  as  yet,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  whether  it  came  from  the 
earth  or  the  sky.  The  old  man  recognized 
the  grand  voice  of  nature,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  warning  her  children  to  seek  shelter 
from  destruction. 

The  solemn  spectacle  had  made  Maitre 
Adam  forget  for  an  instant  that  he  had  not 
eaten  for  four  and  twenty  hours ;  but  when 
the  door  was  closed,  and  he  found  hiniself 
before  the  supper,  his  imagination  descended 
to  more  terrestrial  ideas.  Old  fiabilana  had 
done  her  best,  and  probably  the  table  of  the 
prior  himself  was  this  evening  worse  provi- 
ded than  that  of  his  painter  in  ordinary ;  so 
that  Maitre  Adam,  who  was  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  spiritual  and  material,  forgot  what 
was  going  on  out  of  doors  in  order  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  what  was  to  take  place 
within.  There  was,  indeed,  in  the  cup  of 
his  satisfaction,  a  drop  of  regret  for  his  ef- 
faced fresco,  and  a  fear  that  Bombarda  was 
on  the  road ;  but,  at  the  first  glass  of  wine 
that  he  tasted — at  the  first  morsel  that  he 
carried  to  his  mouth,  the  work  which  he  was 
beginning  to  accomplish,  seemed  to  him,  in 
all  probability,  so  important,  that  he  gave  it 
his  whole  attention. 

Meantime  the  thunder  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  gave  indications  of  one  of 
those  Southern  storms  which  can  be  prop- 
erly appreciated,  only  when  they  have  been 
heard  growling  over  head.  The  wind  had 
come  lower,  and  was  now  shaving  the  earth, 
as  if  it  would  uproot  everything  that  rose 
above  the  surface.  Now  and  then,  the  poor 
cottage,  shaken  by  these  gusts,  trembled 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  Gelsomina 
would  set  down  her  glass  or  her  fork,  and 
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seizing  the  hand  of  her  father,  look  at  him 
with  a  childish  terror  which  the  old  man  dis- 
sipated by  pressing  his  lips  on  her  forehead. 
As  to  old  Babilana,  she  ate  with  the  careless 
greediness  of  old  age,  disturbing  herself  no 
more  about  the  tempest,  than  if  it  did  not 
exist. 

Suddenly  a  flash  shone  through  the  cracks 
of  the  house ;  then  a  detonation  was  heard, 
so  loud,  so  sudden,  and  so  near,  that  Gelso- 
mina  was  not  content  with  seizing  the  old 
man's  hand,  but  fell  on  his  breast  pale  and 
trembling. 

**  It  is  thunder,"  said  Maftre  Adam,  fold- 
ing his  child  to  his  bosom. 

"  It  is  thunder/*  repeated  the  old  woman. 

"  No,  it  is  not  thunder,"  said  Gelsomina. 

In  fact  the  thunder,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
girl,  began  to  make  a  rolling  sound  which 
pervaded  the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens, 
and  which  surpassed  that  which  they  had 
just  heard,  as  the  thunder  of  the  ocean  sur- 
passes the  murmur  of  a  little  stream.  At 
the  same  time  a  gust  of  wind  enveloped 
the  cottage  ;  the  roof  groaned — the  shutters 
creaked ;  Mattre  Adam  himself  began  to  he 
alarmed,  and  Gelsomina  sent  forth  a  cry 
which  the  spirit  of  the  blast  seemed  to  an- 
swer with  its  wail.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man,  pale,  without  his  hat, 
and  with  his  clothes  covered  with  blood, 
rushed  into  the  cottage. 

"  I  am  Marco  Brandi,**  he  cried,  "  save 
me!" 

At  this  apparition,  this  cry  of  distress,  this 
appeal  to  his  humanity,  Mattre  Adam  forgot 
the  tempest;  and  thinking  that  he  who 
claimed  his  protection  was  hotly  pursued,  he 
did  not  waste  time  in  answering,  but  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  the  chamber  prepared  for 
his  son.  The  handit  rushed  in,  with  that  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  which  calculates 
in  an  instant  what  it  was  1o  hope  or  to  fear ; 
he  saw  that  he  had  all  to  hope  and  nothing 
to  fear. 

This  vision  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that 
those  to  whom  it  was  presented  might  have 
taken  it  for  an  effect  of  their  imaginations, 
had  not  the  door,  by  which  Marco  Brandi 
had  entered,  remained  open.  By  the  gleam 
d[  a  flash  of  lightning,  they  saw  a  troop  of 
horsemen  pass  by  at  full  speed  on  the  road 
to  Nicotera.    Gelsomina  then  ran  to  the  door 


and  closed  it;  for,  though  the  passage  of  the 
bandit  had  been  rapid,  she  had  perceived 
that  he  was  a  fine  looking  fellow  of  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  years,  who  pre- 
served even  in  flying,  that  savage  fierceness 
which  indicates  on  the  face  of  a  man  or  a 
lion,  that  he  yields  not  to  fear,  but  to  num- 
bers. But  the  poor  child  had  expended  all 
of  her  energies  in  the  action,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  accomplished,  than  her  strength  gav** 
way,  and  feeling  that  she  was  falling  she 
leaned  against  the  wall  for  support.  He: 
father  seeing  her  situation,  ran  to  support 
her ;  but  a  new  incident  restored  bfer  strength 
by  attracting  her  attention. 

Another  troop,  which  seemed  to  be  com- 
posed of  foot,  was  approaching  the  house. 
(jelsomina  and  Mattre  Adam  heard  with  anx- 
iety the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  which 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  There  was  no  lon- 
ger doubt ;  several  mien  advanced  to  the  door. 
and  one  of  them  rattled  on  it  with  the  butt 
of  his  carbine. 

"  Who  knocks  ?"  swd  Mdttre  Adam. 

**  Open,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  And  to  whom  ?"  demanded  the  old  man. 

*'  To  a  poor  devil  who  will  be  dead  before 
he  gets  to  Nicotera,  if  you  don't  have  pity 
on  him." 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  r" 

"  He  has  just  been  assassinated  by  Marcol 
Brandi." 

Gelsomina  started,  and  Maitre  Adam  look- 
ed at  her :  both  hesitated. 

*'  Open,  father ;  it  is  I,"  said  a  dyingvoice. 

"Bombarda!"  cried  the  girl  and  the  old 
man,  in  the  same  breath. 

"  My  child,"  murmured  old  Babilana,  w 
she  rose,  trembling,  and  resting  her  bands  od 
the  table  to  support  herself. 

Mattre  Adam  opened  the  door.  Seven! 
gendarmes  were  carrying  in  their  arms  th^ 
body  of  a  young  man  dressed  in  the  uniforu^ 
of  the  royal  artillery ;  he  had  received  ii| 
the  middle  of  his  breast  a  large  wound,  frora 
which  the  blood  spouted  forth.  The  old  mw 
was  frightfully  pale ;  Gelsomina  fell  on  hei 
knees.  At  this  moment  the  horsemen  wh< 
had  passed  returned ;  a  flash  of  lightning 
had  revealed  the  whole  road  to  them,  an* 
they  had  found  it  empty. 

"Mattre,"  said  the  quarter-master,  wh 
was  in  command,  "have  you  not  seen  \ 
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an  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
old,  with  long  black  hair,  and 

ider  his  chin,  and  who  must  be 
If  you  have  seen  him,  tell  us 

r,  for  he  is  the  assassin  of  your 

)f  vengeance  passed  over  the  lips 
appy  father,  and  he  opened  his 
leak.  But  at  this  moment,  a  cry 
nina  made  him  turn  his  eyes  to 
vas  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
was  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
indescribable  anguish, 
seen  no  one,"  s^id  the  old  man. 
ing  his  son  in  his  arms,  he  bore 
chamber  opposite  to  that  in  which 
ed  Marco  Brandi. 


V. 

TB£   COMMANDER. 

s  after  the  events  which  we  have 
,  about  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Ma- 
al  Bombarda  and  Marco  Brandi, 
f  the  house  of  Maitre  Adam,  arm 
3  one  to  regain  his  regiment — ^the 
join  his  troop.  The  former  was 
juest  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
smiss  his  band.  We  shall  leave 
corporal,  with  whom  our  readers 
le  acquainted,  pursuing  his  way 
owards  Messina,  and  we  shall 
:q  Brandi  on  the  road  to  Cosenza. 
•andiVas  not  one  of  those  poeti- 
3  like  the  Jean  Sbogar  of  Nodier, 
al  Bruno  of  Dumas.  Society  had 
ted  against  him  one  of  those  great 
ch  drive  a  man  from  citv  to  coun- 
as  born  a  brigand  ;  his  father  was 
:roop,  and  he  had  inherited  it  from 
The  circumstances  were  these, 
irandi  was  chief  of  one  of  those 
h  were  organized  in  Calabria  in 
ht  against  the  French  occupation, 
or  seven  years  he  fought  for  the 

the  completion  of  this  war,  as 

had  something  else  to  do,  than 
lim,  he  decided  to  continue  the 
>wn  account.  He  was  of  daunt- 
;e;    his  men  were  devoted  and 

they  resolved  to  share  the  good 
tune  of  their  chief ;  so  that  Pla- 

very  soon  found  himself  at  the 


head  of  a  band,  the  most  terrible  ever  heard 
of  from  Cape  Spartivento  to  the  Salernian 
Gulf. 

Ferdinand's  injustice  towards  him  had 
soured  his  character.  He  had  seen  men 
who  had  done  nothiqg  for  the  royal  cause, 
except  to  follow  the  court  to  Sicily,  and  who 
had  spent  eight  years  there  in  parading  with 
the  English,  while  their  military  grades  de- 
manded a  different  conduct,  return  to  Na- 
ples and  receive  the  rewards  which  others 
had  merited,  while  those  whose  blood  spot- 
ted the  road  by  which  Ferdinand  had  re- 
turned to  his  throne,  remained  despised  and 
outlawed.  Hence  it  followed,  that  Placido 
Brandi,  who  had  vowed  profound  hatred  to 
the  French  uniform,  extended  it  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan, and  observed  an  armistice  while  he 
changed  his  enemies.  It  was  a  great  ame- 
lioration, for  Placido  much  preferred  fighting 
the  sbirri  of  Ferdinand,  to  fighting  the  vol- 
tigeurs  of  Joachim. 

He  therefore  set  about  conscientiously  fol- 
lowing his  profession.  His  friendly  relations 
with  the  inhabitants  remained  unaltered ; 
he  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  only  against  the 
military.  From  time  to  time,  however,  as 
uniforms  are  of  all  dresses  least  apt  to  be 
provided  with  money,  he  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  travellers,  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  beginning  to  traverse  Sicily  by 
land,  which  they  could  not  do  during  the 
French  occupation,  he  reimbursed  himself 
from  some  fine  nabob  or  noble  lord,  for  the 
unprofitable  expeditions  which  he  made  on 
the  score  of  private  hatred. 

Unluckily,  no  general  is  so  skilful  as  not,  at 
some  time  in  his  life,  to  commit  error  by 
which  his  adversaries  may  profit.  In  a  badly 
arranged  counter-march,  Placido  Brandi  with 
three  or  four  men,  was  surrounded  by  an  en- 
tire company ;  defence  was  useless,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  defended  himself  like  a  lion. 
But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  fol- 
lowers were  killed  and  himself  taken  pris- 
oner. As  to  his  conquerors,  they  were  re- 
warded proportionately  to  the  service  ren- 
dered ;  the  lieutenant  was  made  captain,  the 
Serjeants  became  sub-lieutenants,  the  corpo- 
rals became  serjeants,  and  all  the  private? 
were  promoted  to  corporals. 

They  conducted  Placido  Brandi,  provision- 
ally, to  Cosenza.    We  say  provisiomd^y.&r 
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it  is  an  article  of  the  Neapolitan  Code,  that 
a  criminal's  trial  shall  take  place  on  the  spot 
where  the  offence  is  committed.  Moreover, 
they  were  pleased  to  pardon  him  all  the  little 
peccadilloes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
towards  the  French,  and  called  him  to  ac- 
count only  for  his  conduct  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  complain.  He  declared  that  he 
had  to  reproach  himself  with  only  one  n^ur- 
der,  committed  about  four  years  before,  that 
is,  just  after  his  going  into  business.  The 
victim  was  a  Neapolitan  Colonel,  who  was 
traversing  Calabria,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Capitanate.  The  incident  had  taken  place 
between  Mileto  and  Monteleone;  Placido 
was  therefore  transferred  from  Cosenza  to 
Monteleone. 

The  trial  lasted  six  months,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death  the  day  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decision.  Placido  had  the 
clerk  of  the  court  summoned.  He  had  just 
that  very  instant  remembered,  that  about  a 
year  after  the  first  assassination,  he  had 
the  weakness  to  commit  a  second.  This  time 
it  was  on  an  Englishman  travelling  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Brindisi ;  and  the  crime  had  been 
committed  between  Tarentum  and  Oria. 
This  confession  nullified  the  former  judg- 
ment, and  Placido  was  immedaitely  carried 
from  Monteleone  to  Tarentium. 

A  second  trial  commenced ;  but  the  judges 
being  more  active  on  this  occasion,  the  trial 
lasted  only  four  months.  As  before,  Placido 
Brandi  was  condemned  to  death.  The  day 
before  the  execution  a  monk  came  to  prepare 
him  for  death.  The  edifying  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  him  touched  the  heart 
of  Placido,  hardened  as  he  was,  and  he  con- 
fessed, with  a  repentance  arguing  marvel- 
lously well  for  his  future  state,  that  one  year 
after  the  second  murder  he  had  the  misfbr- 
tune  to  commit  a  third  on  the  person  of  a 
rich  Maltese  merchant,  whose  ship  was  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Messina.  It  was  at 
about  three  leagues  from  Reggio,  that,  insti- 
gated by  the  devil,  he  had  succumbed  to  this 
wicked  thought.  Such  a  secret  was  of  too 
grave  a  nature  for  the  priest  not  to  demand 
permission  to  reveal  it.  Placido  replied  that 
he  was  ready  to  undergo,  in  expiation  of  his 
sins,  all  of  the  trials  to  which  it  should 
please  heaven  to  subject  him.    Consequently 


the  monk  went  to  the  governor  of  Tarentum 
and  related  the  assassination  of  the  Maltese 
merchant,  with  circumstances  such  that  its 
truth  could  not  be  doubted.  The  gOTernor, 
therefore,  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  Placido  was  embarked  at  Brindisi 
with  a  good  escort,  and  eight  days  afterwards, 
disembarked  at  Reggio.  But  as  the  popola- 
tion  of  Reggio  is  composed  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants and  sailors,  a  part  of  the  witnesses 
necessary  for  the  trial  were  absent,  and  the 
tribunal  was  forced  to  wait  their  return.  In 
proportion  as  they  returned  they  were  sum- 
moned and  testified.  This  circumstance 
slightly  prolonged  the  trial,  so  that  it  lasted 
a  year.  As  at  the  second  time,  Placido  was 
condemned  to  die. 

He  prepared  himself  to  make  an  end  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian.  So,  from  ih^  day  of  the 
sentence,  to  that  of  the  execution,  he  fasted 
and  prayed  continually.  The  priest  who 
came  to  prepare  him  for  death,  found  him  in 
a  state  of  perfect  contrition.  The  holy  man 
passed  the  entire  night  in  the  chamber  of  the 
criminal,  chanting  with  him  the  litanies  of 
the  Virgin,  and  in  the  morning,  all  worn  out 
as  he  was,  he  would  not  yield  hb  post  to 
another,  desiring  to  have  entirely  to  himself 
the  honour  of  this  conversion.  Placido  took 
the  road,  accompanied  by  all  the  town,  stop- 
ping his  ass  from  time  to  time,  in  order  \q 
address  edifying  discourse  to  the  people.  At 
every  step,  the  crowd  wept  and  beat  their 
breasts ;  finally  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
gallows.  There  he  halted  for  the  last  time 
and  commenced  an  address,  so  touching, 
that  nothing  could  be  heard  around  him  but 
cries  and  sobs.  Suddenly  he  interrupted 
himself,  as  though  struck  by  an  unexpected 
recollection.  "  Alas  !  my  brethren,"  cried 
Placido  Brandi,  *'I  am  a  miserable  sinner, 
undeserving  of  your  compassion ;  for  you 
think  that  you  know  all  of  my  crimes,  and  1 
just  remember,  hardly  eight  days  before  my 
arrest,  having  crueUy  murdered  a  poor  Dal- 
matian colporteur,  who  had  set  out  after  the 
Avt  Maria,  from  Boggiano,  in  the  ho^  of 
sleeping  at  Castrovillari.  You  see  that  lam 
unworthy  of  your  pity,  and  so  abandon  me 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  which  I  so  justly 
merit." 

At  these  words,  Placido  began  to  weep  in 
so  lamentable  a  manner,  that  all  of  the  by- 
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E>v^yed  that  they  might  make  as 

^nd.    Unluckily  for  the  sufferer, 

d   have  been  safe  had  he  been  hung 


every  body  expected  Placido  to  interrupt  the 

march  by  i$ome  of  the  beautiful  discourses 

which  he  had  made  on  the  last  occasion  when 

me  of  mind,  one  of  the  judges  I  he  had  played  part  in  a  similar  ceremony ; 


I  to  be  in  the  crowd.  As  he  heard 
f  Confession  of  the  condemned,  he 
ided  the  guards  not  to  advance  a  step 
b^t  on  the  contrary,  to  carry  Placido 
)?n9on.  Placido  resisted  with  all  his 
;  be  would  die.  They  were  compelled 
Science  in  order  to  conduct  him  back 
cclL  Arrived  there  they  carefully  de- 
him  of  everything  by  the  aid  of  which 
hi  take  his  own  life ;  so  that  the  gend- 
!md  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him  per- 
five  and  well,  when  they  came  at 
t  to  transfer  him  from  Reggio  to  Cas- 
u 

they  got  there,  it  was  discovered 
ado  Brandi  had  told  the  truth,  for  on 
ration  they  found  the  body  at  the 
:c  which  he  had  designated.  This 
tnce,  which  proved  the  good  faith  of 
inal,  abridged  the  trial,  which  lasted 
56  months  and  twelve  days,  ending 

fourth   condemnation  of   Placido 

great  astonishment  of  ever}'body, 
it  on  this  occasion  exhibit  the  same 
>n  as  at  former  times.  He  was  im- 
vith  his  jailor,  and  distracted  with 
ssor.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  of  dc- 
br  the  gibbet,  and  as  the  executive 
as  passing  to  him  the  penitential 
ch  he  was  to  wear,  he  profited  by 
Bnt  when  the  hangman,  without  sus- 
une  to  untie  his  hands,  to  give  him 

the  shins,  and  dart  out  of  the  door 


i  saw  half  open.  Unluckily,  two 
is,  who  were  posted  in  the  corridor, 
leir  carbines  and  compelled  him  to 
I  his  apartment  and  complete  his 

oment  of  departure  arrived.  Pla- 
obviously  disturbed ;  he  mounted 
rith  his  head  towards  the  tail,  and 
need  backwards,  followed  by  the 
od  of  penitents,  whose  costume  he 
1  made  to  assume.  They  carried 
a  which  the  sufferer  was  to  be  laid 
:hanted  the  office  of  the  dead,  which 
List  be  confessed,  refreshing  neither 
res  nor  his  ears.     Nevertheless, 
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but  the  bystanders'  hope  was  in  vain ;  Pla« 
cido  opened  his  mouth  only  to  complain  that 
his  beast  travelled  too  fast.     He  was  not  the 
same  man  ;  he  had  nothing  more  to  confess. 
At  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  his  confessor 
gave  him  up  entirely  to  the  executioner. 
Placido  kissed  for  the  last  time  the  crucifix, 
and  then  boldly  mounted  the  ladder.     But  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  now  sustained 
only  by  that  physical  courage  which  makes  a 
brave  man    die  well  whenever  he  dies  in 
public.     Arrived  at  the  top  round,  he  looked 
every  way ;  he  had  yet  one  ray  of  hope ; 
but  when  he  saw  from  his  elevated  position 
the  quantity  of  troops  convened  for  the  cer- 
emony, he  understood  clearly  that  his  band, 
however  devoted,  could  not  expose  itself  to 
such  a  contest.     Then  something  horrible 
took  place  in  him ;  a  vertigo  seized  him, 
which  made  everything  appear  to  turn  under 
his  feet ;   the  sky  became  black,   and  the 
earth  like  fire.     He  seemed  to  be  suspended 
over  a  gulf  where  thousands  of  fiery-eyed 
demons  were  waiting  for  him.     He  wished 
to  cry  out,  but  his  voice  stuck  in  his  throat ; 
his  ears  rang  as  if  his  head  were  the  tongue 
of  a  bell.     He  made  one  last  effort  and  broke 
the  cords  which  bound  his  hands,  but  his 
hands  found  no  resting  place,  and  struggled 
only  with  the  air.     The  executioner  had,  in 
fact,  delicately  profited  by  the  second  when 
he  was  looking  around  to  slip  the  rope  over 
his  neck.     Placido  Brandi  was  hung. 

Immediately,  the  penitents  leaped  on  the 
scaffold  to  take  possession  of  the  body,  which 
belonsred  to  them  as  soon  as  the  executioner 
had  descended  the  ladder ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened that  none  of  them  had  a  knife  to  cut 
the  rope,  some  held  him  up,  while  the  rest 
untied  it.  As  soon  as  they  had  him,  they 
laid  him  decently  in  his  bier,  and  bearing 
him  on  their  shoulders,  they  set  off  toward 
the  communalty,  followed  by  the  execu- 
tioner, his  two  aids  and  his  ass.  After  going 
about  a  hundred  yards,  the  bearers  thought 
they  heard  a  hollow  groan  proceeding  from 
within  the  bier ;  but  as  nobody  communica- 
ted his  observations  to  anybody  else,  they 
continued  their  route.    Soon  the  groan  was 
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succeeded  by  a  cough,  hoarse  indeed,  but 
sufHciently  loud  for  the  six  porters  to  stop  im- 
mediately, immovable  as  caryatids.  Then 
with  wonderful  concert  of  action,  and  as  if 
they  had  given  each  other  the  word,  they 
dropped  the  bier.  The  body  rolled  out,  ma- 
king some  contortions  and  many  grimaces, 
like  a  man  who  had  swallowed  a  fish  bone. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Placido  Brandi 
had  been  taken  down  in  time. 

So  thought  the  executioner,  who,  drawing 
the  poniard  which  they  always  carry  to  finish 
the  patient  in  such  circumstances,  rushed 
toward  the  resuscitated  man,  who  had  al- 
ready enough  of  his  senses  to  see  his  danger. 


had  a  right  of  asylum,  they  knocked  him  u{ 
a  small  provisional  apartment  in  the  sacribtr 
which  he  liked  marvellously  well  in  com* 
parison  with  that  which  he  would  have  oth 
erwise  occupied.  He  was  a  fifth  time  con 
demned  to  death ;  but  the  case  was  so  re< 
markable,  that  the  evidence  was  sent  U 
King  Ferdinand,  who  looked  at  it  in  its  coroi( 
aspect,  and  gave  Placido  Brandi  full  and  eo 
tire  pardon  on  condition  that  he  would  aban 
don  his  troop  and  live  at  Cosenza  as  hone>t}} 
as  he  could.  These  conditions  appeared  U 
Placido  so  reasonable,  that  he  accepted  then 
without  discussion,  satisfied  himself  that  hi' 
pardon  was  properly  made  out,  embraced  hii 


but  not  enough  strength  to  escape  it.     But  friends,  the  penitents,  and  joyfully  set  foril 


then  an  unexpected  assistance  came  to  the 
poor  deviPs  aid ;  the  penitents  threw  them- 
selves between  him  and  the   executioner, 
maintaining    that  since   Placido  had  been 
hung,  he  had  satisfied  justice,  and  belonged 
no  longer  to  man,  but  to  God.     The  execu- 
tioner insisted ;  the  penitents  were  obstinate. 
He  called  his  aids  to  help  him ;  they  ranged 
themselves  before  their  protege,  who,  seated 
on  the  ground,  had  regained  his  centre  of 
gravity,  and  was  profiting  thereby  to  recal 
his  ideas  by  rubbing  his  eyes.     A  struggle 
took  place — on  one  side  with  the  implacabili- 
ty of  vengeance — on  the  other  with  the  devo- 
tion of  charity  ;  one  side  yelling,  the  other 
singing — ^the  one  calling  on  the  devil  for  aid 
and  the  other  praying  God  to  protect  them. 
In  short,  it  was  impossible  to  say  on  whose 
standard  victory  would  perch,  wlien  Placido, 
having  entirely  come  to,  thought  that  it  was 
highly  improper  to  let  holy  men  like  his  de- 
fenders peril  their   safety  for    him,    while 
he,  so  much  interested  in  the  solution  of 
the  affair,  looked  on  with  his  hands  folded. 
Therefore  he  snatched  a  cross  from  a  young 
chorister,  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
combatants,  with  his  blessed  arm  he  smote 
the  executioner  so  terribly  on  the  head,  that 
that  individual  fell  like  a  beef.     Both  parties 
sent  forth  a  cry :  contrary  to  custom,  the  pa- 
tient had  killed  the  executioner.     The  aids 
alarmed  took  flight,  and  the  penitents  carried 
off  Placido  Brandi  in  triumph,  singing  with 
all  their  might.     This  event  gave  occasion  to 
a  fifth  trial,  which  was  decided  **  by  contu- 
macy."    Placido  would  not  quit  his   good 
friends,  the  penitents — and  as  their  church 


for  his  destination.  At  the  time  of  our  nar 
rative  he  was  an  honorable  citizen  of  Co- 
senza, without  any  other  remains  of  his  han^* 
ing  than  the  mark  of  the  cord  around  hh 
neck,  which  being  like  the  second  gnde  o 
the  order  of  Saint  Januari us,*  Placido  Brand 
was  generally  known  as  The  Commander. 


VI. 

THE  BAKDIT  "  DK  JURE  DITIHO.'* 

When  Placido  Brandi  was  arrested,  his  ^^o 
very  naturally  took  his  place.     Hence,  a^ 

we  have  said,  he  was  not  a  chief  bv  elec- 

-        ,1 

tion,  but  a  lawful  heir,  a  bandit  "  dejwrt  S 
vino.**  Marco  Brandi,  free  as  a mountainevfi 
and  brave  as  a  Calabrian,  was  a  very  gooQ 
chief,  except  that  he  followed  his  profe^sio^ 
as  something  acquired  in  his  youth  as  a  tra 
and  not  as  an  art,  withconscientiousnes: 
loyalty,  but  not  with  enthusiasm. 

Scarcely  had  Marco  Brandi  learned  t 
miraculous  manner  in  which  bis  father  h 
escaped  death,  when  he  came  to  him  in  a 
guise,  and  offered  to  resign  the  comm 
which  he  held  pro  iem.  But  the  good  m 
had  explained  to  him  the  conditions  on  wbii 


*  St.  Januarius  was  bishop  of  Benevento  and  wu 
headed  at  Puzsuoli  by  Diocletian.   His  body  was  Kn>u; 
to  Naples,  where  there  u  a  beautiful  chapel  to  his  o^ 
ory,  in  the  cathedral.    The  priests  affirm  that  ihf r 
his  blood  in  a  vial,  and  that  it  congeab  or  li({uified  m  0 
pleasure.    The  order  of  St.  Januarius  was  foandt^ii 
2,  1738,  by  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  then  Kjnfc  of  Jcr 
Iem  and  the  two  Sicilies.    The  first  rank  in  the  oni 
tlie  Grand  ManteVt  and  the  itecoud,  CemwamUr. 
budge  is  a  collar  ciiriouKly  wrought,     llcncc  \}k  t-y 
quel  of  our  friend  Braudi. — Tu. 
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I  obtained  pardon,  and  while  ofFcring 
e  counsel  of  his  long  experience,  had 
ned  his  determination  definitely  to  re- 
m  business.  Therefore  Marco  Brandi 
:urned  to  his  troop,  had  balanced  the 
is  of  each,  and  had  sent  to  the  old 
.  draft  on  the  best  banker  in  Cosenza 
part  of  the  prize  money  acquired  du- 
is  incumbency.  He  had  added  his 
lare  also,  requesting  the  old  gentle- 
put  it  out  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
\  might  have  this  resource,  if  at  any 
i  should  conclude  to  retire  in  his  turn, 
having  completed  these  arrangements, 
continued  his  expeditions  in  the  moun- 
rery  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
lions,  who  not  seeing  in  Marco  Brandi 


this  view,  he  struck  into  the  road  and  walked 
side  by  side  with  the  corporal.  After  an  in- 
stant of  silence,  which  the  young  men  em- 
ployed in  regarding  each  other — 

"  You  are  a  military  man  ?"  said  Brandi, 
measuring  the  corporal  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Slightly,'*  replied  Bombarda,  twirling  his 
moustache. 

*' In  what  corps?"   continued  the  bandit. 

**  In  the  foot  artillery,"  answered  the  sol- 
dier, in  a  tone  indicative  of  the  superiority 
which  he  accorded  this  regiment  over  all 
others. 

"  A  poor  corps !"  quoth  Marco  Brandi, 
protruding  his  lower  lip  in  sign  of  contempt. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  Corporal  Bombarda  appeared  to  reflect 


very  vastly  superior  to  themselves,  i  profoundly  on  what  he  had  just  heard,  as  if 


:ed  him  less,  perhaps,  but  loved  him 
They  had  experienced  a  great  alarm, 
three  years  before,  their  chief  had,  as 
fre  related,  narrowly  escaped  being 
by  climbing  the  garden  wall  of  the 
where  Sister  Martha  had  humanely 
I  during  his  concealment.  The  band, 
re,  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
}ns  proposed  by  the  Madonna,  though 
Dnditions  exiled  them  lor  three  years 
lie  very  centre  of  their  operations. 
lerefore  retired  to  the  appointed  dis- 
ind  infested  all  Calabria  except  Nico- 
d  its  environs. 

stated  interval  had  elapsed  three  days 
hey  returned,  to  their  great  joy ;  for 
lad  lovers,  some  families,  and  some 

as  well  at  Sylla  as  at  Monteleone 
Ezo.  Every  where  else  they  had  re- 
themselves  as  exiles :  here,  on  the 
^,  they  were  at  home. 
,  on  the  morning  of  the  storm,  these 
lows,  in  a  house  some  steps  from  the 
ere  glass  in  hand  tranquilly  celebrating 
turn,  when  Marco  Brandi,  happening 
it,  spied  Corporal  Bombarda,  who,  as 
written  to  Maitre  Adam,  was  going 
id  his  furlough  in  the  midst  of  his 

Marco  had  inherited  from  his  fa- 
latred  for  uniforms.  Perhaps  under 
ircumstances  he  would  not  have  in- 
Hed  with  the  young  artillerist ;  but  a 


he  had  not  clearly  understood. 

*•  You  said?" 

"I  said  a  poor  corps!"  continued  his  in- 
terlocutor, with  the  same  coolness. 

"  And  why  so,  if  you  please,  my  little  fel- 
low ?"  said  the  corporal. 

**  Because  it  is  a  corps  which  makes  more 
smoke  than  fire,  more  noise  than  work ;  that's 
why.  And  what  rank  do  you  occupy  in  the 
artillery  ?" 

*'  The  grade  of  corporal,"  said  Bombarda, 
with  an  air  of  certainty  that  his  personal  po- 
sition would  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
low traveller. 

*  *  A  pitiful  rank ! ' '  murmured  Marco  Brandi, 
this  time  protruding  both  lips  in  token  of  dis- 
gust. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  pitiful  rank?" 
cried  the  young  man,  still  doubting  that  any 
one  had  really  the  impudence  to  pronounce 
such  words  before  him. 

*'No.  doubt  about  it!"  replied  Marco; 
"  don*t  you  know  the  proverb,  *  Bisogna  died 
otto  capor all  per  far*  urC  coglioneV  "* 

The  bandit  had  not  finished  these  words, 
before  the  cannoneer  had  his  sabre  in  hand. 

"  You  see  I  tell  the  truth,"  said  Marco 
Brandi,  stepping  back ;  '*  you  draw  your  sa- 
bre on  an  unarmed  man." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Bombarda,  resheath- 
ing  his  sword  ;  '*but  havn't  you  a  knife  ?" 

"  Does  a  Calabrian  ever  travel  without 


sses  of  Calabrian  Muscat  had  gotten, one?"    replied    Marco,    drawing  from  his 


head,  and  he  i-esolved  not  to  let  the 
r  finish  his  journey  peaceably.    With 


breeches  pocket  the  instrument  demanded. 
*  *'  It  take?  eighteen  corporals  to  make  a  churl." 
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V  Good!"  said  the  corporal,  following  his 
example.  ''  With  how  many  inches  shall 
we  fight  ?" 

''  With  the  whole  blade/'  said  the  bandit; 
"  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  oppQrtui;Lity  to 
cheat."  t 

"  So  be  it!"  cried  the  cannoneer,  putting 
himself  en  garde. 

"And  now,"  added  his  adversary,  "do 
you  wish  me  to  tell  you  one  thing  more  to 
increase  your  courage  should  it  fail  ?  If  you 
kill  me,  you  will  be  made  a  Serjeant." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  am  Marco  Brandi." 

"  En  garde  V^  said  the  soldier. 

"  Defend  yourself!"  said  the  bandit. 

The  two  young  men  threw  themselves 
upon  each  other,  animated  with  that  rage 
which  only  southerners  feel.  Terrible  to 
sec,  would  have  been  this  knife-duel  on  the 
high  road,  illuminated  by  the  lightning  and 
accompanied  by  the  thunder.  But  as  there 
was  no  witness,  none  can  teU  what  happened. 
A  troop  of  sbirrit  on  the  march  from  Reggio 
to  Cosenza,  as  they  debouched  at  the  angle 
of  the  road,  saw  a  man  fall  with  a  loud  cry, 
and  another  take  flight  on  perceiving  them. 
The  gendarmes  thought  that  an  assassination 
had  just  been  committed,  and  fired  on  the 
fugitive.  Marco  Brandi,  struck  in  the  side, 
despaired  of  regaining  the  mountain,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  first  house  which  pre- 
sented itself.  We  have  seen  how  he  chanced 
to  demand  hospitality  of  the  very  father  of 
the  unfortunate  Bombarda,  and  how  the  old 
man,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  grief,  would 
doubtless  have  delivered  him  over  to  his  pur- 
suers, had  it  not  been  for  the  silent  but  ex- 
pressive prayer  of  Gelsomina. 

Mattre  Adam  had  need  of  all  the  love  he 
bore  his  daughter  to  stifle  the  paternal  cry 
for  vengeance  which  came  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  But  after  the  first  struggle  was 
over,  he  was  sublime  both  in  grandeur  and 
simplicity.  The  two  wounds  were  serious  : 
for  three  days  were  Marco  Brandi  and  Cor- 

t  lu  Calabria  and  Sicily  the  knife  ii  the  weapon  gener- 
ally employed  in  ^gbta.  According  to  the  gravity  of  the 
oflTence,  or  the  bitterness  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  they 
6ght  with  one,  two  or  three  inches  of  the  blade,  or  again 
with  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  Arat  case,  the  combatants 
catch  the  blade  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  at  one, 
two,  or  three  inches  from  the  point,  so  that  it  is  prevented 
from  going  any  deeper  tlian  has  been  agreed* 


poral  Bombarda  hanging  between  life  and 
death  ;  and  for  these  three  days  did  the  old 
man  pray  equally  for  the  murderer  and  his 
victim,  while  Gelsomina  watched  between 
the  two  dying  men  who  lay  in  ^e  same 
chamber,  like  the  angel  of  hope  and  restg- 
natioii.  As  to  old  Babilana,  she  had  under- 
stood nothing  at  all,  except  that  there  were 
two  wounded  men  in  the  house.  She  there- 
fore ravelled  lint  and  cut  bandages ;  only,  as 
one  of  the  sufl^erers  was  her  son,  from  time 
to  time  she  wiped  away  a  tear  with  the  back 
of  her  hand,  without  interrupting  her  duties. 

The  only  surgeon  in  Nicotera  was  a  kind 
of  barber,  talkative  but  credulous,  who  was 
informed  that  the  two  yoimg  men  were  re- 
turning together  when  they  had  been  at- 
tacked and  left  for  dead  by  the  troop  of  Maito 
Brandi.  The  detachment  which  had  chatted 
the  assassin,  had  continued  its  route  to  Co- 
senza, persuaded  that  the  brigand  had  re- 
joined his  men ;  so  that  nobody  in  the  vil- 
lage suspected  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The 
two  wounded  men  themselves,  were  long  in 
comprehending  how  they  happened  to  be 
together.  They  had  been  recommended  to 
keep  silent,  and  whenever  Marco  Brandi  es- 
sayed to  speak,  Gelsomina  placed  her  hand 
on  his  mouth ;  and  as  he  very  much  liked 
this  method  of  imposing  silence,  he  held  his 
tongue  with  great  docility.  As  to  the  cor- 
poral, his  sister  produced  the  same  efect  on 
him  without  employing  the  same  means; 
she  only  had  to  place  her  finger  on  her  lips; 
and  then  the  young  descendant  of  the  Greeks, 
slender,  noble  and  graceful  as  her  ancestor, 
seemed  in  her  antique  jpo«e,  to  be  some  statue 
of  Silence  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii. 

At  last,  the  wounded  men  were  permitted! 
to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  a  sort  o^ 
dialogue  peculiarly  pleasant  to  Marco  Brandi. 
To  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  Gelsomina  hadj 
to  lean  over  his  bed,  and  his  voice  was  ^ 
weak,  that  she  was  obliged  to  place  he^ 
cheeks  almost  in  contact  with  his  lips,  liev^ 
ertheless,  feeble  as  was  his  voice,  HarC'i 
had  always  to  relate  circumstances  of  an  ex^ 
traordinary  length,  contrasting  strongly  witl^ 
the  short  communications  of  the  corporal  oti 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  Although 
Bombarda  had  been  much  the  more  seriou^ir 
wounded,  yet  by  one  of  the  fantastic  and  la 
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caprices  of  the  human  organiza-j  lover  with  less  vexation  than  might  have 
the  first  to  regain  the  complete  been  expected. 
f  Itm  voice.  He  profited  thereby  to  These  things  induced  a  serious  fit  of  re- 
L  of*  Marco  Brandi,  during  a  moment's '(lection  in  Marco  Brandi.  As  we  have  al- 
m  the  part  of  Gelsomina,  what  had  ready  informed  our  readers,  he  had  never 
from  the  moment  when  he  had  lost  been  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession ;  he  had 
The  bandit,  who  had  no  rea-  only  followed  it  with  honour  and  courage, 
low  to  the  corporal,  found  his  because  these  qualities  existed  in  him  and 
o  reply  to  him.  In  turn,  the  corporal  he  would  have  carried  them  into  any  sphere 
ed  him  who  his  father  was,  and  how 'of  life  he  might  have  occupied.  He  there- 
tunes  had  been  declining  ever  since  fore  told  Gelsom  in  a  not  to  distress  herself  on 
cident  of  the  Madonna.  Marco  Brandi  I  that  account,  that  he  saw  the  justice  of  the 
:V:ed  that  the  successive  evils  of  this  old  man's  reasoning,  that  he  was  ready  to 
y  came  from  himself,  and  bciug  a  brave  sacrifice  his  profession  to  his  love,  and  that 
ttonest  fellow,  he  resolved  to  repair  them  since  her  father's  consent  depended  only  on 
ft^rryiog  Grelsomina.  So  when  she  came  ,  his  abdication,  he  would  abdicate ;  only,  he 
vider  pretext  of  the  fatigue  caused  by  would  have  to  change  his  locality  and  dwell 
seceding  dialogue,  he  had  with  her  in  in  a  country  where  he  was  less  celebrated. 
10V  Toice  one  of  the  longest  and  most  ani-  The  fortune  which  his  father  had  put  out  for 
iisd  conversations  that  he  had  ever  under-  him,  joined  to  his  portion  of  the  common 
ictt.  Gelsomina  replied  only  by  blushing ;  stock  of  the  troop,  was  sufficient  not  only  to 
^suddenly,  and  without  any  intimation  I  bear  the  expenses  of  removing  to  however 
F  iiie  stoppage  of  the  interview,  she  ran  to  I  great  a  distance,  but  also  to  assure  him, 
irfather  saying,  "  Oh,  father,  I  shall  die  of  wherever  he  might  fix  his  home,  not  a  bril- 
liant fortune  indeed,  but  an  easy  and  tran- 
quil existence,  which  would  give  Maitre 
Adam  the  power  of  painting  on  all  the  white 
walls,  powerless  Madonnas  and  insolvent 
souls  in  purgatory. 

This  proposition,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  was  the  most  pleasant  to  Maitre 
-bttant  pretensions  in  the  settlement  of !  Adam,  for  it  squared  marvellously  with  his 
children.  Nevertheless,  he  made  some  plans  for  the  future  ;  he  therefore  accepted  it 
irks  to  Gelsomina  on  the  social  position  with  the  same  frankness  wdth  which  it  was 

made.  Marco  Brandi  exchanged  his  love 
with  the  daughter  and  his  word  with  the  fa- 
ther ;  a  kiss  was  the  seal  of  the  one  and  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand  the  guaranty  of  the 
other.  Then,  as  Corporal  Bombarda,  being 
brought  by  the  reasonings  of  his  room-mate 
to  more  correct  ideas  about  military  service, 
saw  in  his  condition  only  a  hopeless  slavery, 
he  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  fam- 
ily. Thus,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  two 
young  men  came  out  arm  and  arm  from  the 
house  of  Maftre  Adam,  the  one  to  resign  his 
chieftancy  of  the  bandits,  the  other  his  cor- 
porals hip. 


nlion  if  you  do  not  consent  at  once." 
Hajtre  Adam  heard  all  the  little  confes- 
u  of  his  daughter  like  a  man  who  per- 
res  the  gravity  of  such  a  confidence.  He 
never  intended  to  cross  Gelsomina  in 
love,  and  in  regard  to  fortune,  his  perso- 
position  did  not  permit  him  to  have  very 


er  future  husband ;  not  that  the  bandit's 
aBsion  was  not  lucrative  and  honorable, 
a  followed  from  childhood,  as  it  had 
.  by  Marco  Bandi,  but  it  offered  a  wife 
nany  chances  of  becoming  a  widow.— 
omina  then  cited  to  her  father  the  ex- 
[es  of  many  young  girls  of  the  vicinity, 
had  contracted  such  marriages  and  had 
.  happy.  But  the  old  man  was  infiexi- 
it  was  a  matter  of  foresight  and  not  of 
idice,  with  him.  In  vain  did  Gelsomina 
1  to  him  old  Placido  Brandi,  living  a 
archal  life  at  Cosenza;  Maitre  Adjam 
ed  that  he  was  an  exception,  that  all 
depended  on  a  cord  more  or  less  strong, 
that  it  would  not  do  to  found  upon  such 
hiUties  the  happiness  of  one's  life. — 
e  was  some  truth  in  all  this,  and  Gelso- 
.   carried  her  father's    answer  to   her 


VII. 

CRONY  MATTEO*S  TURKS  SODS. 

As  to  Maitre  Adam,  what  had  decided 
him  to  quit  Nicotera  and  fix  his  domicile 
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elsewhere,  was,  first  liis  love  for  Gelsomina 
-which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  think  of 
ever  separating  from  his  cherished  daughter ; 
secondly,  the  state  of  hopeless  poverty  to 
which  he  found  himself  reduced. 

We  have  said  that  his  hospitality  was  sub- 
lime in  grandeur  and  simplicity.  In  fact, 
not  only  had  the  old  man  in  giving  an  asy- 
lum to  Marco  Brandi,  forgotten  his  ven- 
geance, but  also  his  poverty.  The  daily  wants 
of  the  two  patients  had  in  fact  very  soon  re- 
called it,  but  he  had  nobly  submitted  to  all 
the  consequences  of  the  good  action  w^hich 
he  had  undertaken.  He  had,  in  order  to 
supply  the  double  wants  of  those  who  were 
sick,  gradually  gotten  rid  of  the  least  neces- 
sary furniture   of   his   little    establishment. 


ful  not  to  refuse.     In  fact  he  was  £ar  from 

I 

suspecting  that  in  accepting  it  he  was  be-   ' 
coming  three  sous  richer  than  his  father. 

Not  before  the  young  people  were  gone, 
did  Maitre  Adam   feel    all   his  ddtolatkm. 
His  house  was  empty,  and  of  the  little  furai- 
ture  that  once  garnished  it,  there  remiinel 
only  the  two  beds   of  the  wounded  mea. 
Gelsomina  sat  on  one  of  them  and  Maltn  • 
Adam  on  the  other,  while  old  Babilana  vir  j 
getting  ready  for  supper  the  remains  of  tfaiir 
provisions,  which,  exhausted  in  one  or  t«# 
meals,  would  leave  the  poor  family  witborii 
resources.   Gelsomina  was  weeping.  Maftit 
Adam  absorbed  in  thought,  was  seeking  ir 
the   inmost  recesses   of    his   genius,  bom 
means    of   escaping   from    his    difficultieik 


Then  from  these  he  had  passed,  by  little  and  Suddenly  a  luminous  idea  seemed  to  ivk 


little,  to  furniture  in  use ;  finally,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  confess  his  distress  to 
Gelsomina,  who  had  immediately  put  at  his 
disposal  her  gold  needles,  her  ear-rings  and 
her  necklace. 

The  old  man  had  sold  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  ;  but  during  the  first  month  the  sick 
had  not  wanted  any  care  or  any  remedy. 
After  that  period,  Maitre  Adam  who  had  al- 


across  his  mind,  and  he  arose  and  embrtc«l 
his  daughter.  He  had  just  decided  that  ike 
should  go  on  the  morrow  and  pass  with  tt 
aunt  of  her's  at  Tropea  (who  had  often  ade* 
ed  for  her,  without  his  ever  consenting  to 
let  her  go,)  the  remainder  of  the  time,  until 
the  arrival  of  Marco  Brandi.  In  this  way, 
at  least  Gelsomina  would  be  exempt  from  all  \ 
the  privations  from  which  he  could  not  ex- 
tricate 'her  if  she  remained,  and  which  he 


ways  paid  cash,  had  had  credit  for  a  week ; 

but  the  last  eight  days  of  recovery  had  pass-  and  Babilana  would  find  means  to  endure, 

ed  with  more  difficulty,  for  not  only  did  the  long  as  they  did  not  affect  the  daughter. 


creditors  claim  the  price  of  articles  furnish- 


Gclsomina  made  some  objections,  but  0Te^ 


ed,  but  also  would  not  furnish  any  more,  come  by  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  die 
Yet,  these  days  had  passed;  and  as  neither | consented  to  set  out  the  next  day.  There- 
the  Corporal  nor  Marco  Brandi  had  had  lei- 'fore  at  day  break  Mattre  Adam  went  to  b<»- 
sure  to  examine  the  house  when  they  came  row  Balaam  of  Fra  Bracalone,  with  whom  he 
in,  they  had  not  perceived  the  nakedness  to  ^  had  maintained  the  most  pleasant  rdationi 
which  it  was  reduced  when  they  went  out.  I  since  their  bargain.  As  it  was  not  coUec- 
Moreover,  as  Maitre  Adam  did  not  like  for  tion  day,  the  sacristan  willingly  lent  his 
his  son  to  take  the  road  again  without  some- 
thing to  jingle  in  his  pockets,  he  made  an 

appeal  to  the  old  friendship  of  his  crony  jrord  rejoicing  that  he  was  carrying  a  weight 
Matteo,  who  at  first  threw  a  thousand  diffi-  so  much  less  than  common. 


Gelsomina  took  leave  of  her  mother  anl 
mounted  the  back  of  Balaam,  who  isxk  thi 


cutties  in  the  way,  but,  at  last,  conquered 
by  solicitations,  ran  the  risk,  miser  as  he 


Maitre  Adam  had  chosen  this  early  ho«r, 
in  order  that  his  daughter  might  find  at  her 


was,  of  lending  him  three  sous  on  condition 'aunt's  a  breakfast  which  she  would  hafe 
of  an  express  promise  from  Maitre  Adam,  |  looked  for  in  vain  at  home.  In  fact,  her  re- 
that  if  he  was  not  reimbursed  at  the  end  ofilative  received  her  with  great  attention, till 
eight  days,  he  would  give  him  security  for  was  very  kind  to  her  brother-in-law.  She 
it.  The  artist  subscribed  to  this  condition ;  would  have  been  pleased  to  keep  him  oM 
so  that  when  the  poor  father  grasped  the  day  with  Gelsomina ;  but  the  old  man  i^ 
hand  of  his  son,  he  was  able  to  slip  therein  membered  that  he  had  left  Babilana  at  hone 


this  last  mark  of  his  paternal  providence, 
which,  small  as  it  was,  Bombarda  was  care- 


alone,  and  without  provisions  or  money  to 
buy  them.    So  he  would  not  take  a  seat  il 
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the  table,  alleging  that  he  had  promised  to 
return  Balaam  by  noon.^  But  he  asked  per- 
mission to  pocket  his  part  of  the  breakfast, 
to  eat  on  the  road  as  he  said,  hut  in  reality 
to  carry  to  his  wife.  Then  he  took  leave  of 
Gelsomina,  promising  to  return  for  her  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  new  disaster  awaited  Mattre  Adam  on 
Es  return.  The  landlord  of  the  house  which 
he  inhabited,  who  for  some  time  had  dunned 
him  for  the  three  quarters  of  rent  due,  had 
levied  on  the  property.  When  he  learned 
this,  Maitre  Adam  saw  clearly  that  the  con- 
test was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  roust  yield  ; 
he  took  from  his  pocket  the  provisions  for 
his  wife,  assuring  her  that  he  had  had  his 
part,  and  while  she  quitted  for  an  instant,  to 
attend  to  them,  the  rosary  which  she  me- 
chanically told  whenever  the  cares  of  the 
house  left  her  time  to  say  her  prayers,  he 
talked  up  and  down  with  the  agitation  which 
always  precedes  a  desperate  resolution.  Fi- 
nally, he  stopped  before  Babilana,  with  his 
anns  crossed,  and  like  a  man  who  has  made 
his  decision. 

"  Well !"  said  the  poor  old  woman,  with 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  terror. 

"Wife!"  said  MaUre  Adam,  "the  time  is 
come  to  have  courage." 

"To  have  courage!"  repeated  sl\e,  in  a 
tone  half  passive,  half  interrogative. 

'Certainly!     They  have  seized  the  fur- 

fiiture  to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  will  seize 

me." 

"They  will  seize  you?"   murmured  the 
oid  woman.    "  But  are  we  not  to  go  from  this 
«Dlucky  country,  with  our  children  and  our 
wn-in-law?" 
"Yes,  hut  they  will  not  let  me  go  !" 
''  They  will  not  let  you  go !     How  then  ?" 
"There  remains  only  one  resource  then, 
wife!" 

"What?" 

"To  die!" 

"To  die  I"  cried  the  poor  creature,  drop- 
ping the  morsel  of  bread  which,  with  trem- 
Wing  hand,  she  was  carrying  to  her  lips.   . 

"  Yes  indeed !  to  die.  It  is  the  only  means 
1  have  of  living  quietly." 

"Explain  yourself,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Listen!"  said  Maitre  Adam.  "I  shall 
take  to  bed ;  you  will  hasten  for  the  doctor 
*ho  will  not  come,  knowing  that  there  is 


nothing  to  be  made  by  it,  whether  he  kills 
or  cures  me ;  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  dead  for  want  of  help ;  that's  ail.  Per- 
haps also  they  will  then  stone  the  scoundrel 
of  a   doctor;    that  would   be  gratifying  to 


me. 


)i 


**You  are  not  going  to  die  in  earnest 
then  ?"  said  the  good  old  Babilana,  who  was 
beginning  to  understand. 

"Not  such  a  fool!"  said  Mattre  Adam; 
"  but  if  they  once  believe  me  dead,  the  cred- 
itors will  not  perhaps  be  so  hard  on  you.  As 
to  myself,  I  shall  arrange  the  matter  with 
Fra  Bracalone  who  has  promised  to  watch 
by  me,  and  I  shall  slip  off  to  Rome,  where 
you  will  all  come  and  join  me." 

"To  Rome!" 

"Yes,  to  Rome.  It  is  the  country  of  the 
arts.  There,  my  talent  here  despised,  will 
perhaps  be  appreciated;  moreover,  I  want 
to  see  that  famous  '  Last  Judgment '  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  which  is  so  much  talked 
about." 

"What  is  Michael  Angelo  ?"  interrupted 
Babilana. 

"He  is  a  brave  fellow  who,  like  myself, 
painted  souls  in  purgatory;  well!  we  shall 
see  if  we  can't  match  him." 

"  I  expect  no  good  of  all  this,"  replied  the 
old  woman  shaking  her  head,  "it  is  tempt- 
ing Providence." 

"  How  the  deuce  can  anything  worse  hap- 
pen to  us  than  has  happened  ?  Desperate 
situations  have  this  advantage,  that  they  can 
change  only  for  the  better.  Go  for  the  phy- 
sician wife." 

"  Suppose  he  should  come !" 

"  If  he  should  come,  it  might  change  the 
affair  considerable,  for  I  should  be  in  danger 
of  dying  in  earnest.  But  don't  disturb  your- 
self, he  won't  come;  go  then,  go." 

"  I  must  do  it,  since  you  will  have  it  so," 
said  the  old  woman,  arm  tomed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  passive  obedience. 

And  she  went  after  the  doctor. 

Maftre  Adam,  left  alone,  approached  the 
fragment  of  a  mirror  by  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  shaving,  and  began  to  paint  his  face 
after  the  fashion  of  an  actor  who  is  to  play 
the  ghost  of  Ninus  in  Semiramis.  We  have 
explained  the  talents  of  our  hero  too'  clearly 
for  it  to  be  doubted  that  they  could  fail  when 
exercis5cd  on  himeelf  and  in  so  grave  a  case. 
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Very  soon  the  old  man's  face  exhibited  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  mortal  malady  in  its  last 
stages.  Maitre  Adam  followed  its  course 
with  a  real  satisfaction.  At  length,  when 
he  thought  himself  sufficiently  disguised,  he 
lighted  his  last  candle,  arranged  his  light  as 
well  as  Rembrandt  could  have  done  it,  and 
lay  down  on  one  of  the  beds. 

Scarcely  were  these  preparations  com- 
pleted, when  Babilana  returned.  As  Mattre 
Adam  had  predicted,  the  physician  had  re- 
fused, not  to  come,  but  to  come  then,  put- 
ting off  his  visit  until  after  more  urgent 
calls.  The  old  woman  was  come  to  bring 
this  answer,  when  she  saw  Mattre  Adam  ex- 
tended on  his  bed,  and  lighted  only  by  the 
flickering  and  funereal  light  of  his  last  can- 
dle. The  appearance  of  his  agony  was  such 
that  although  she  had  been  forewarned,  Ba- 
bilana sent  forth  a  cry  of  horror,  as  she  saw 
that  pale  and  distorted  countenance.  Maitre 
Adam  hasten  to  re-assure  her,  but  whatever 
he  could  say,  she  was  still  trembling  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  the  landlord,  accompanied  by  con- 
stables. He  had  heard  of  Maftre  Adam's 
sudden  indisposition,  and  feared  some  suit 
with  the  heirs ;  therefore  he  desired  if  pos- 
sible to  carry  off  the  furniture  while  the 
painter  was  alive.  This  was  not  a  difficult 
operation.  After  having  visited  the  first 
apartment  which  was  nearly  empty,  they  en- 
tered the  second,  and  without  being  moved 
by  the  lamentations  of  the  dying  man,  they 
took  possession  of  the  couch  opposite  to  the 
one  which  he  occupied.  Then  remarking 
that  by  a  refinement  of  sybaritism,  entirely 
unbecoming  in  a  debtor,  he  had  chosen  the 
best  bed  to  die  in,  they  gently  lifted  up  the 
mattrass  on  which  he  lay,  adroitly  drew  out 
the  two  lower  ones,  and  replaced  him.  Du- 
ring this  time,  Babilana  wept  and  prayed; 
but  a  landlord,  in  all  countries,  is  a  being  set 
apart,  and  not  accessible  to  prayers  and 
tears;  so  that  all  she  said  was  of  no  avail. 
The  constables  finally  went  away,  leaving 
the  house  empty  and  the  chests  open.  It  is 
true  that  the  unlucky  landlord  had  only 
about  12,000  livres  yearly  income,  which  in 
Calabria,  would  amount  to  about  50,000 
while  the  sum  owed  him  by  Maitre  Adam 
might  have  been  ten  crowns. 

*•  Well !   my  poor  man/'  said  Babilana, 


after  the  men  were  gone,  '*  what  have  we 
gained  by  this  farce  ?" 

*'  We  have  thereby  gained,"  replied  Mat- 
tre Adam,  *'  a  good  bed  for  you.  If  I  bad 
been  up,  they  would  have  taken  everything. 
But  hush,  some  body  is  knocking." 

"  It  is  your  creny  Matteo,"  said  Babila- 
na, after  reconnoitring  through  the  key-hole. 

"  Well  f  let  him  in.  Only  remember  that 
for  him,  Fm  dead.    Do  you  understand?" 

The  old  woman  indicated  her  intelligence 
by  a  gesture  of  her  head  and  went  to  open 
the  door.  Mattre  Adam  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  closed  his  eyes,  and  opened 
his  mouth. 

"  There  my  poor  gossip !"  said  Matteo  as 
he  came  in,  "  that's  what  we  must  all  come 
to!" 

"  O  yes !"  replied  Babilana.  "  The  Lord 
has  removed  him  to  a  better  world." 

**  And  how  was  he  taken  ?" 

'*  He  was  taken  with  a  great  weakness  in 
the  legs  and  an  awful  rumbling  in  his  head." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  feel  when  I  have 
taken  a  drink  or  two,"  replied  Matteo. 

''Alas!  That  was  not  the  reason.  The  poor 
man  had  not  taken  anything  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  (The  old  woman  imdesign- 
edly  told  the  truth.)  Then  our  landlord 
came  ahd  took  everything  as  you  see." 

Matteo  indicated  that  he  saw  perfectly. 

''  So  that,"  continued  the  old  woman, 
"that  gave  him  the  last  blow.  They  were 
hardly  out  of  the  house  before  he  died,  you 
may  say  that  they  killed  him.    Alas !  alas!" 

''  Some  creditors  are  very  pitiless,"  said 
the  gossip.  "  You  know,  mother,  that  your 
husband  owed  me  three  «ot»." 

''  0  yes !  the  poor  man  told  me  before  be 
died,  and  he  regretted  very  much  not  being 
able  to  pay  you." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  also,  that  he  had  prom- 
ised me  security  to  answer  for  them." 

*'  Yes,  certainly,  but  you  see  yourself, 
there  is  nothing  left." 

**  To  go  where  he  is  going,  he  has  no  need 
of  his  Greek  cap.  I  always  wanted  it  while 
he  was  alive ;  it  will  be  a  memento  of  him 
now  that  he  is  dead ;  and  for  it,  I  will  lot 
you  off  with  the  three  «w«.'* 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  old  woman. 
"  He  requested  to  be  buried  in  it.     Oh  ny 
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God]  Such  a  good  man !  I  would  not  for 
a  kiogdoin  neglect  one  of  his  Vishes." 

"  ThzVs  a  curious  idea,  to  be  buried  in  his 
Greek  cap.  is  he  afraid  of  a  cold  in  his 
bead,"  said  Matteo. 

"Ob mj  God!"  said  Babilana,  as  if  over- 
come vith  grief. 

"Very  well,  mother,"  quoth  Matteo,  I 
leave  you,  because  I  am  so  sympathetic  that  I 
can't  ace  you  weep  without  weeping  myself. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  your  husband 
owed  me  three  sous  and  promised  me  a  se- 
carity." 

"Well,  I  tcU  you  that  since  you  can't  pay 
oie  the  three  sous,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  take 
the  security  wherever  I  find  it     Good  bye, 

mother." 

"Good  bye  Job's  friend/'  said  the  old 
vofflan. 

''Ah!  ah!"  said  Matteo,  as  he  shut  the 
door.  "You  appear  to  hold  on  to  your 
Greek  cap,  my  good  man.  Well !  I  hold  on 
tail  too.  We  shall  see  which  of  us  is  most 
obtiaatei" 

[TVte  CoiUimued.] 


THE  TWO  CROSSES. 


How  white  and  pure  uplifted  to  the  skies. 

And  meekly  poinliBg  to  tlia  happier  home, 

AJi  lileatljr  beaeath  the  o*eru€hing  dome, 

Those  marble  crosses  rise. 

A  Usable  llik  they  tell  of;  two,  yet  one, 
The  bud,  the  tree;  the  early  dawa,^he  noon ; 
B«di  fidad  from  the  earth— sih!  all  toe  soon 
Thear  mortal  race  was  nut. 

Sleep,  sleep,  tbey  seem  to  say^not  to  their  dead, 
Fsr  tkeif  sleep  not,  Ood*s  brightest  angels  they ! 
Crawaed,  glorified,  with  many  a  holy  ray 
Around  each  gende  bead. 

fist  sleep,  slee|>  passion,  sleep  forsTer  pride, 
Ut  DO  earth  thoagbt  shut  out  the  (bought  of  God ; 
ThoB  to  ray  heart  speak,  rinng  from  the  sod. 
Those  ecoeses  side  by  side. 

I  Bsw  them  first  when  far  the  church  yard  lay 
Bcaeath  my  feet,  and  in  the  twilight  hushed 
A  ibought,  a  wish,  swift  to  my  full  heart  rushed, 
W9mU  I  werepmre  at  Iftef. 

Woold  I  coold  bear  so  passionless  a  breast 
At  their  cold  marble  to  each  watching  star. 
Or  that  my  gaxe  would  seek  like  theirs  afiur 
The  malms  of  peace  and  rest. 
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At  mom  and  eve  wy  pathway  lies  each  day, 
A  weary  pathway,  often,  near  the  ppot. 
Where  gleams  their  lowly  beauty  unforgot 
Across  the  toilsome  way. 

In  storm  or  sunshine,  upward,  upward  still, 
With  their  meek  front  unchanged  by  gloom  or  light, 
Tbey  stand,  God  facing,  ever  true  and  bright, 
As  if  they  did  Uis  will. 

Af>d  thus  a  message  to  my  soul  they  tell, 
Wliksh  warns  roe  softly  'mid  tho  toil  and  strife. 
To  keep  a  purity  like  theirs  through  life, 
And  guard  my  footsteps  welL 

Sweet  monitors !  bright  sentinels  of  love, 
Ye  speak  a  truth  (hat  never  will  depart, 
A  truth  that  turns  the  earth-stained  look  and  heart 
To  better  life  above. 

Caroline  Howard. 


MODERN  REPUfiLICANISM. 

If  we  trace  the  beginnings  of  Modem  Re- 
publicanism, if  we  look  back  to  see  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  democratic  feeling,  and  to  learn 
the  practical  commencement  of  that  free- 
dom which  England  and  America  alike  en- 
joy, we  should  turn  our  eyes  deeper  into 
the  past  than  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 
or  even  the  great  rebellion  of  Hampden  and 
of  GromwelL  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  a 
great  event  only  when  it  makes  itself  appa- 
rent by  being  forced  upon  our  attention; 
we  forget  its  true  commencement;  we  do 
not  consider  that  great  events  and  critical 
periods  in  the  world's  history  have  their  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  and  that  the  characters 
of  these  great  events  is  determined  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nations  and  individuals 
that  accompany  their  progress  to  maturity. 
If  we  look  to  the  conception  of  the  idea  of 
republicanism  and  modern  freedom,  we  iind 
it  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Luther,  in 
the  writings  and  teachings  of  John  Calvin 
and  John  Knox,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  reformation.  Resistance  to  unjust 
authority  is  democracy,  and  the  organization 
of  government  on  that  principle  is  Republi- 
canism. 

This  idea  was  the  Reformation.  It  began 
in  spiritual  things ;  the  truths  made  men  free, 
and  they  became  free  indeed.  We  see  in 
the  Reformation  no  resistance  to  temporal 
authority^  unless  where  it  was  joined  with 
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and  used  to  enforce  spiritual  tyranny.     In 
some  countries  the  rulers  took  part,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  Reform,  and  the  temporal 
power  was  not  impaired.     Indeed  the  divine 
rights  of  kings  was  more  clearly  taught  under 
the  protesting  clergy ;  for  they  had  access 
to  the  Bible  and  learned  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  &c.  As  they  de- 
nied the  Pope's  power  to  dethrone  a  monarch, 
they  therefore  more  firmly  fixed  him  in  his 
seat.     Still,  the  idea  of  resistance  was  there, 
clearly  eicpressed  in  respect  to  the  spiritual, 
as  clearly  implied,  and  by  some  understood, 
in  regard  to  the  temporal  power;    and  it 
wanted  but  an  opportunity  and  an  effort  to 
show  to  all  that  the  king  was  not  divine,  that 
be  might  be  resisted  without  doing  wrong, 
and  that  blood  royal  might  be  shed  without 
calling,  as  did  that  of  Abel,  for  vengeance. 
This  opportunity  was  afforded  by  one  who 
had  no  intention  of  so  doing,  one  who  valued 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  higher  than 
any  other  monarch,  and  who  would  not  for 
the  world  have  countenanced    republican 
tendencies.     Queen  Elizabeth  we  regard  as 
the  unconscious  expounder  of  that  principle 
which  has  swept  down  the  thrones  of  kings, 
and  which  is  still  destined  in  its  wild  march 
to  sweep  them  away. 

When,  by  her  order,  the  head  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  then, 
by  that  fall,  was  struck  the  first  liberty  note 
in  Europe. 

It  seemed  an  ordinary  execution — a  crim- 
inal suffering  decapitation  in  an  obscure 
part  of  England,  with  few  spectators  and 
but  little  ceremony  to  make  it  different  from 
any  other  execution,  and  appearing  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  vengeance  of  one 
woman  upon  another.  The  persons  who 
participated  in  this  killing,  she  who  directed 
it,  those  who  then  and  since  have  mourned 
it,  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  or 
directing,  or  regretting. 

Yet,  rightly  considered,  how  much  was 
involved  in  that  execution ;  rightly  heard, 
how  thoroughly  and  loudly  was  the  stroke 
of  that  axe  to  ring  through  Europe  and  the 
world,  rousing  minds  to  think  and  men  to 
act  and  strive,  until  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury its  echo  was  heard  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land as  the  axe  again  fell  on  a  royal  neck, 
and  the  head  of  Charles  First  rolled  on  the 


scaffold  at  White  Hall — and  still  again  tUi  j 
redoubled  echo,  passing  on  and  crossing  tiie  | 
seas,  was  in  another  century  again  heard  it  : 
the  gay  capital  of  despotic  France,  vhei 
another  kingly  head  fell,  not  for  his  own,  M  ! 
for  the  faults  of  the  system  he  represented 
and  those  of  the  kings  he  succeeded.  A  on* 
tury  has  intervened  between  each  note  rf 
this  terrible  democratic  music ;  the  reveib^ 
ration  has  been  distant,  yet    how  awfiilf' 
distinct  in  each  case  and  with  what  increat* 
ing  power  and   destruction   has    it  comi. 
These  blows  have  been  as  if  inflicted  \f 
some  mighty  comet  of  irregular  coarse  aai  j 
uncertain  orbit,  whose  coming  is  hidden  in*  i 
til  its  force  is  felt,  and  which  shows  oai»i 
stantly  increasing  power  and  danger  what  I 
it  does  come.     Who  can  say  when  or  whal  i 
the  bolt  may  next  fall ;  for  that  it  will  com\ 
again  we  roust  infer  from  its  past  cooni; 
and  when  it  appears  its  increased  momeDtM  j 
will  make  its  coming  terrible.    And  the  bi^ ; 
ginning  of  all  this  we  trace  in  the  bebeidii^^ 
of  Mary  Stuart.    We  propose  to  eonadar- 
these  things,  to  analyze  these  three  notes  if 
democratic  music,  to  examine  and  deicribt: 
the  blows  struck  for  freedom,  from  the  iifil^ 
almost  silent  lightning  like  stnke  at  For» 
thingay,  to  the  thunder  crash  and  worid* 
wide  explosion  that  with  its  lurid  glare  l^gM*  i 
ed  up  Paris  and  the  whole  of  Europe.   Wt  | 
consider  each  of  these  things  to  be 
parts  of  one  whole ;  each  a  type  of  its 
tury,  and  each  specially  deserving  ai  imfo^ 
tant  consideration  by  the  student  of  histoijt 
And  the  end  of  this  thunder  tone  is  not  ydt 
it  may  as  soon  be  chained  as  the  eaithquakei 
and  as  sure  as  that  has  once  come  and  vl 
come  again,  so  sure  will  this  upheaval  of  tb 
people  occur,  and  thrones  and  despotisms  to 
toppled  down.    As  we  consider  these  politi* 
cal  tornados,  that  rose  and  raged  with  soM 
hapless  monarch  for  a  centre,  we  shall  tti 
that  they  commenced  by  small  beginiuBgi^ 
and  gradually  increased  and  swelled  oafl 
they  became  terrible  and  destructive.    Wa  ^ 
shall  see  too  that  while  each  one  was  mnt  i 
dreadful  than  its  predecessor,  the  otatiJi 
point,  the  supposed  cause  and  origin  of  tlii 
moral  tempest,  the  king  to  be  deatrojali 
proved  in  point  of  moral  character  invenrif 
better  as  the  ruin  was  more  wide  spread  ail 
more  thorough.     Louis  of  France  wu  M 
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good  that  he  was  really  good  for  nothing ; 
amiable  and  weak  he  perished,  the  King 
Log  of  his  time ;  he  could  neither  destroy 
hu  enemies  nor  escape  them,  and  was  him- 
self destroyed  without  resistance. 

Charles  First  more  fitly  resembled  King 
Stork,  and  apart  from  the  desire  and  attempt 
to  prey  on  his  subjects,  had  few  personal 
iaults,  except  a  habit  his  father  taught  him. 
called  by  him  King-craft,  and  by  ordinary 
mortals  known  as  lying  and  cheating.  But 
the  third  one,  or  rather  the  first  in  point  of 
time,  about  whom  so  much  romantic  ink  has 
been  shed,  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  of  this 
trio  of  unfortunates.  No  one  ever  called  her  a 
martyr;  the  name,  oAen  misapplied,  would, 
in  her  case,  have  been  impiously  used.  She 
fully  merits  the  character  of  a  really  bad 
vommy  than  which  we  know  of  no  worse 
title  that  can  be  affixed  to  the  name  of  any 
ifldividual.  For,  as  the  female  character  ap- 
proaches the  angelic  in  some  respects  of  ex- 
cellence, so  does  it  when  fallen  from  its  high 
estate  of  purity  bring  forcibly  to  mind  that 
other  fallen  angel,  of  whom  we  read  in  holy 
Trit,  and  of  whom  Milton  has  written  so 
visely  and  so  well.  A  bad  woman  can  de- 
scend to  depths  of  infamy,  of  which  a  man 
can  have  no  conception.  But  let  us  turn 
l^ack,  consider  the  times  and  the  character 
of  the  parties  in  these  deeds  of  blood,  for  such 
tiiey  were,  however  much  we  may  justify  them 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  or  by  the  char- 
^ter  and  conduct  of  the  individual  sufferers. 
And  we  will  consider  them  all,  each  in  turn, 
and  examine  them  in  their  representative 
character,  as  types  of  various  kinds  of  liberty. 
We  will  trace  the  i  rogress  of  human  free- 
<iom  by  these  mile-stones ;  or  rather  by  this 
time  piece,  where  the  bloody  axe  strikes  the 
houra  and  rings  out  at  once  the  knell  of 
kings  and  thrones,  and  also  the  joyful  jubilee 
of  nations. 

We  regard  Mary  Stuart's  death  as  most 
iniportant  in  its  results,  not  only  because  it 
va^  the  first  of  the  series,  but  also  because 
in  it  was  involved  the  principles  that  brought 
her  grandson's  head  to  the  block. 

In  fact,  the  beheading  of  Charles  and  the 
revolution  which  caused  it  was  not  simply  a 
thing  following,  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  Mary's  death  ;  and  this  we  think  can  be 
ftadily  proved.     Consider  then  the  time  and 


the  persons.  Mary  Stuart,  young,  beauti- 
ful, accomplished,  wise,  witty,  and  fond  of 
gaiety,  left  with  heartfelt  regret  the  court  of 
France  for  her  own  stormy  clime  and  stern 
people.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  her  mother-in-law,  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  of 
the  House  of  Guise,  and  in  the  most  wick- 
ed, the  most  licentious,  the  most  deceitful 
and  cruel  court  of  Europe.  If  history  con- 
tains a  woman  whose  character  was  more 
detestable  than  that  of  Catharine,  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  it.  She 
stands  pre-eminent  in  crime,  chief  miscreant 
of  her  sex,  unapproachable  in  the  height  of 
viUamy  to  which  she  attained ;  poisoner,  as- 
sassin, on  a  small  scale,  and  murderer  on  a 
large  one,  corruptor  of  morals  in  a  court  and 
country  already  corrupt,  a  planner  and  exe- 
cutor of  crimes  from  which  men  of  blood 
shrunk  back,  she  appears  the  mightiest  in- 
strument of  evil,  unmixed  with  any  good, 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  universe  since 
Satan  fell  from  Heaven.  Indeed,  to  our 
mind,  the  most  complete  exhibition  of  fiend- 
ish malice  and  fiendish  wisdom  is  seen, 
when  this  woman  successfully  planned  and 
accomplished  the  slaughter  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. And  if  ever  the  Devil  appeared  on 
earth  in  a  human  form,  it  was  when  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  leaned  from  the  window  of 
her  palace  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  to  hark 
on  the  murderers  of  those  who  trusted  her, 
when  her  ten  years  contemplated  treachery 
and  slaughter  at  last  succeeded;  or  when 
she  turned  to  rebuke  her  son  for  his  faint 
heartedness,  and  placed  a  musket  in  his 
hands  that  he  might  shoot  down  the  flying 
wretches.  This  was  not  all ;  she  possessed 
talent  and  influence  enough  to  bind  in  pow- 
erful league  the  princes  of  Europe  to  put 
down  the  free  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  to  destroy  all  who  held  them.  This  was 
planned  in  secret,  and  it  shows  what  a  mas- 
ter mind  this  infernal  woman  possessed. 

This  terrible  league  was  formed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  her  part  of  it,  the  mas- 
sacre of  her  own  subjects,  she  ruthlessly  car- 
ried out.  Another  part,  the  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Armada,  was  defeated  by 
the  good  fortune  and  courage  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  a  third  effort  resulted,  after  long  years 
of  persecution  and  bloodshed,  in  the  sue- 
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cessful  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  |  planned.      Mary  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  the  establishment  of  lessons  in  ruling  by  cajolery  and  by  fcroe, 


the  free  government  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Catharine's  plans  were  frustrated  wherever 
she  herself  was  not  present,  yet  with  what 


vigour  and  secresy  she  planned  and  acted,  there  was  John  Knox  to  oppose  her.  losteal 


that  she  had  learned  from  Catharine ;  bot 
there  were  no  Guises  in  Scotland,  and  ia- 
stead  of  the  Cardinal  of  LcHraine  to  asnit, 


the  records  of  that  time  show.  This  band 
of  assassins  had  declared  secret  and  open 
war  against  the  life  of  every  reformed  sov- 
ereign and  against  the  liberty  of  every  peo- 
ple tending  to  freedom.  It  was  a  bold  dar- 
ing effort  to  stifle  in  its  births  all  that  has 
been  at  work  in  America  and  Europe  to  ren- 
ovate the  human  race  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  It  was  a  league  of  monarchs 
against  the  people — an  association  rf  the 
jxjwers  of  darkness  against  the  principles 
and  the  sons  of  light. 

Such  was  the  woman  under  whose  care 
and  teachings  Mary  Stuart  grew  up,  and  by 
whom  her  mind  was  cultivated  and  her  prin- 
ciples formed.  And  we  should  err  greatly 
if  we  supposed  Catharine  to  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive woman  ;  she  possessed  wit  and  wis- 
dom, was  pleasing  and  even  fascinating  in 
:nanner,  and  her  court  was  the  most  gay  and 
o  J  ished,  as  she  herself  was  the  most  strong 
miuJcd  and  accomplished  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. 

In  this  league  of  despotic  princes,  Mary  Stu- 
art was  enrolled  a  member;  and  although  she 
had  left  France  before  its  many  crimes  were 
committed  or  attempted,  yet  the  actuating 
principles  of  the  league  were  as  well  under- 
stood by  her  as  by  its  other  members.  If 
Elizabeth  had  tried,  condemned  and  executed 
her  as  one  of  a  league  banded  together 
against  the  liberties  of  the  human  race,  as 
one  of  a  company  of  assassins  who  had  per- 
petrated the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — 
if  this  purpose  had  been  declared,  and  the 
act  avowed  to  be  an  act  of  retaliation — pos- 


of  submission  to  the  monarch  as  a  AtiM 
authority,  she  heard  the  bold  reformer  ai»  - 
sert  that  if  kings  neglected  their  duty  nl ! 
resisted  the  law  of  God,  their  subjects  omdl  \ 
them  no  obedience. 

However  much  Mary  difiered  from  fklj 
mass  of  her  people,  and  whatever  may  haki 
been  her  intentions  against  their  liberliHl! 
civil  and  reUgious,  she  was  certainly  p(fi>  < 
lar  among  them  until  some  short  tine  MH-^ 
she  married  Damley.  To  eveiy  one  OMI^'^ 
riage  is  a  highly  important  step ;  with  berk 
involved  everything,  citywn,  character, 
and  reputation ;  it  was  the  turning  poiit  ef 
her  destiny. 

This  marriage  is  generally  considered  ll 
have  been  a  love  match ;  as  such  howefCl^ 
we  cannot  consider  it.  With  oar  q>iDioi  of 
the  character  of  Mary,  we  cannot  allow  kr 
to  be  considered  such  a  fool  as  to  many  I 
silly  handsome  boy  for  love. 

She  was  anything  but  a  fool ;  one  cf  At 
wisest,  shrewdest  women  of  her  age,  M 
age  that  produced  many  highly  accompfiiM 
and  strong-minded  women.  AUhoogh  hit 
passions  were  strong,  yet  she  had  kd 
trained  in  a  school  that  taught  her  to  ooalNl 
them,  and  least  of  all,  was  she  likely  to  M 
moved  by  such  a  passion  for  such  a  man.  Ik 
imagine  that  this  strong,  shrewd,  far-eeeog 
woman — educated  in  the  most  highly  coUp 
vated  court  in  Europe — surrounded  bylh 
men  of  her  age  roost  renowned  for  geM 
and  w^isdom — accustomed  to  receive  the  fc> 
mage  and  reject  the  addresses  of  the  hat 
some,  accomplished  and  high  bred  caTiEai 


tcrity  could  not  have  blamed  the  deed.  It  of  the  day,  not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  ll 
was  not  put  in  this  light;  it  appeared  more -Europe — a  widow  too,  with  the  innocent  i^ 
as  an  act  of  private  vengeance,  because  of  a  norance  of  her  maiden  life  long  since  fr 
personal  pique,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  parted — an  ambitious  woman,  anxious  tl 
much  execration  has  been  heaped  npon  its  |  rule  absolutely  in  Scotland,  and  to  aapoi 
perpetrators.  But  we  are  anticipating.  When !  the  sovereignty  of  England  also ;  tosuppQM 
Marv  entered  Scotland  she  was  then  a  mem-  that  this  woman  should  hare  fallen  in  lo« 
her  of  this  league  ;  her  mother,  the  sister  of  with  a  handsome,  feeble-minded  boy  of  mM* 


the  Guises,  had  been  so  before  her :  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  was  not  then  exe- 
cuted, and  perhaps  had  not  then  been  fully 


teen,  younger  than  herself  in  years  and  i 
experience — a  nobleman,  yet  an  uneducilBi 
one — amiable,  vet  of  violent  and  uncontrJ 
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ionfl — ^proud,  yet  easily  governed  by 
tes,  a  mere  puppet  iq  the  hands  of 
rho  flattered  him — ^to  suppose  this  is 
J  Mary  a  character  for  weakness  of 
hat  of  itself  almost  justifies  her  de- 
ncnt  and  death.  For  a  king  to  marry 
9  to  commit  a  sin  against  the  nation ; 
Is  misery  and  imbecility  on  the  blood 
No !  Mary  did  not  marry  for  love  ; 
zond  marriage  like  her  first,  was  a 
jc  of  policy.  By  the  first  she  espous- 
heir  of  France ;  by  the  second,  she 
to  strengthen  her  claims  to  the  Eng- 
one. 

truth  is,  that  Elizabeth,  Mary  and 
f  were  nearly  related  and  were  suc- 
ly  heirs  to  the  throne  of  England. 
iniioxes,  Damley's  family,  were  deep 
confidence  of  the  English  Catholics, 
ary  was  striving  by  her  marriage  to 
a  party  in  England,  that  she  might 
ely  rule  the  whole  island.  She  out- 
Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  secure  the 
of  Damley,  angered  her  by  her  mar- 
ind  made  her  fear  for  her  own  throne. 
anfledged  booby,  now  married  to  the 
,  was  as  much  pleased  as  a  child  with 
toy ;  and  afler  a  time,  finding  that  no 
waa  given  him  by  his  better  half, 
in  every  sense,)  began  like  a  disap- 
I  boy  to  complain.  He  expected  to 
een  king ;  she  refused  him  even  the 
matrimonial.  The  chief  points  in  this 
are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed 
The  jealousy  entertained  by  Darnley 
s  Rizzio,  the  conspiracy  to  murder 
ad  the  assassination  in  Mary's  pres- 
he  separation  between  king  and  queen 
sequence,  their  apparent  reconcilia-! 
st  sought  by  Mary,  Darnley's  violent 
justly  attributed  to  Bothwell,  Mary's 
marriage  with  the  murderer,  the  re- 
■  her  subjects,  her  escape  to  England, 
r  imprisonment  and  death  there  are 
to  all. 

immediate  question  with  us  is  whether 
ras  accessary  to  Darnley's  death,  and 
•r  her  own  life  was  justly  forfeited  in 
wence.  She  had  always  despised  her 
d,  because  it  was  really  impossible  to 
in  any  other  feeling  towards  him  ; 
lizzio's  death  she  really  hated  him. 
e  hatred  of  the  pupil  of  Callieiiiie  do 


Medicis  was  no  light  matter.  Damley  evi- 
dently feared  and  shunned  her.  In  so  wild 
a  country  and  with  so  fierce  a  people  as  Scot- 
land, agents  could  soon  be  found  to  accom- 
plish any  deed  however  bloody,  and  the 
wishes  of  a  monarch  are  easily  understood 
and  readily  executed.  It  was  at  once  seen 
that  Mary's  indifference  had  turned  into  dis- 
like to  her  husband,  and  that  she  had  cause 
for  this  hatred  ;  that  if  he  was  removed  Mary 
would  not  only  be  grateful  for  the  release, 
but  would  be  at  liberty  to  marry  again ;  and 
now  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands ;  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  a  queen,  to  be  won,  and  the 
life  of  a  weak  and  hated  king  in  the  way. 
Among  the  active  unscrupulous  men  about 
the  court  was  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  noble- 
man of  vast  powers  and  possessions,  bold, 
ambitious,  unprincipled.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  queen;  and  although  he 
was  already  married,  divorces  were  at  that 
time  easily  obtained  in  Scotland. 

Suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Mary  seeks 
a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  By  her 
blandishments  she  overcame  his  fears,  and 
by  her  strength  of  mind  subdues  his  feeble 
intellect.  The  poor  lad  was  sick,  and  she 
had  hastened  to  visit  him  and  gain  his  confi- 
dence. They  make  a  progress  together,  and 
as  they  approach  Edinburgh  the  king's  litter 
is  suddenly  turned,  before  entering  the  city, 
towards  a  solitary  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  Kirk-in-Field.  This  bouse  was 
in  possession  of  a  retainer  of  Lord  Bothwell, 
Here,  not  without  remonstrance,  Darnley  19 
carried,  and  here  for  a  feiv  days  Mary  as- 
siduously nursed  him,  permitting  none  but 
her  own  household  to  attend  him.  In  the 
meantime  some  one  is  preparing  his  destruc- 
tion. As  to  the  means  used,  it  would  not  do 
to  employ  poison,  nor  open  violence,  for  as 
he  was  under  the  care  of  the  queen,  she 
would  be  suspected  of  causing  his  death.  It 
must  be  done  in  her  absence,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  avert  suspicion  from  her  and  from  any 
one  else  if  possible ;  no  trace  must  be  lefi. 
It  would  not  do  to  employ  a  band  of  ruffi- 
ans ;  they  might  fail — ^might  not  kill  all  the 
king's  servants,  and  some  of  them  being 
also  killed,  their  bodies  would  be  recognized 
and  suspicion  arise  as  to  their  employers- 
Tlie  only  way  remaining  was  to  use  gun- 
powdor.     This  was  safe,  speedy,  sure,  se- 
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cret,  and  left  no  trace  of  the  perpetrator. 
The  plot  succeeds.  Mary,  whom  Darnley, 
either  for  affection  or  fear,  would  hardly  suf- 
fer out  of  his  sight,  is  solicited  to  attend  the 
wedding  feast  of  one  of  her  servants,  and 
goes ;  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  an  explo- 
sion is  heard ;  the  Kirk-in-Field  is  torn  to 
pieces  and  Darnley  perished.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  prove  Bothwell's  share  in  this 
deed.  The  common  consent  of  the  whole 
nation — his  defending  himself  before  he  was 
accused — his  taking  out  a  pardon  afterwards 
for  the  murder  of  the  king  by  way  of  pro- 
tection, all  go  to  prove  it.  No  one  seriously 
questioned  the  fact  then.  The  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  complete,  and  be- 
sides this  we  have  the  confessions  of  his 
assents  in  the  foul  deed.  Even  the  friends 
of  Mary  admit  that  Bothwell  did  this  deed ; 
they  deny  her  any  share  in  it.  Let  us  ex- 
amine and  see  whether  she  was  not  cogni- 
zant of  the  intention.  It  was  proved  on 
Parliamentary  examination  that  Maitland 
suggested  it  to  her  as  an  intention  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  and  that  she  told  them  to  wait. 
On  the  same  day  the  bond  was  drawn  for 
Darnley' s  death  by  Balfour,  Maitland,  Both- 
well,  Argyle,  Huntley  and  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  Morton  was  applied  to, 
and  he  refused  unless  the  queen  wrote  to  re- 
quest it;  this  handwriting  these  nobles  prom- 
ised him,  and  yet  on  application  Mary  re- 
fused to  have  any  thing  personally  to  do 
with  the  affair.  Then  she  suddenly  seeks 
reconciliation  with  the  king,  effects  it,  and 
they  go  to  the  Kirk-in-Field.  The  evidence 
then  goes  on  to  prove,  that  Mary  occupied 
the  room  below  the  king,  and  that  her  bed 
stood  in  the  corner  immediately  beneath  his ; 
that  the  powder  was  brought  into  the  house 
a  day  or  two  before  hand,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  the  queen  could  be  re- 
moved. This  powder  was  kept  in  Mary's 
room.  We  find  her  suddenly  summoned  to 
attend  this  marriage  ball,  and  going  with  ap- 
parent reluctance.  And  what  are  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  her  for  this  evening's 
absence  from  the  king ;  it  was  for  one  night 
only,  she  told  him.  Bothwell  was  one  of 
the  Lords  who  came  for  her,  and  while  she 
sat  by  the  sick  boy's  bed  persuading  him  not 
to  be  uneasy  in  her  short  absence  ;  her  at- 
tendants and  his  were  busy  in  the  room 


below  making  preparations.     Her  bed 
under  her  husband's,  as  we  have  said;  bj 
her  order  it  was  moved  away,  thenewbladk  ; 
velvet  curtains  were  taken  down,  andoli  [ 
ones  put  up  in  place ;  a  rich  fur  counte^  ; 
pane,  too  costly  to  be  burned,  was  remove^  \ 
and  a  common  one  substituted  ;  and  in  tliii 
place  the  powder  casks  were  piled  up.   A  \ 
mixture  of  economy,  love  of  finery  in  thi ; 
midst  of  murder,  that  no  one  bat  a  woomi  i 
thoroughly  depraved  could  have  thougjit  oC 
She  goes  and  leaves  this  poor  fool  tohiifiili^' 
the  parting  was  affectionate  on  her  part  uA^ 
sad  on  his  ;  she  bids  him  be  of  good  chec^' 
and  goes  forth  to  festivity  while  he  remaM 
to   die.      The   explosion  takes  place,— 4lM^ 
king  is  murdered ;  the  queen  and  Jier  rid' 
fur  counterpane  are  safe  ;  the  horror-strocli 
nation  demands  the  murderer,  and  suspiciilj 
fixing  at  once  on  Bothwell  he  files ;  yet  mxa^^ 
secure  in  the  queen's  favor,  returns— ttt-; 
with  one  breath  proclains  his  innoceDce,  adli 
with  another  seeks  and  obtains  a  pardoft 
Suspicion  had  also  fallen  upon  the  qoeB% 
and   soon   suspicion  changed  to  certain^ 
The  woman  must  have  been  infatuated,  tf 
mad.     Whether  cognizant  or  not  of  the  i» 
tention  to  kill  her  husband,  surely  the 
suspected  of  his  murder  should  not  for 
time  have  been  admitted  to  the  widow's  pM^  ] 
ence.     Common  sense  would  dictate  thi%  ; 
and  Mary  was  no  fool.     In  the  present  iip  ^ 
stance  she  seemed  bereft  of  both  the  sem 
of  wisdom  and  the  sense  of  honow.    A 
fortnight  after  her  husband's  murder  we  tti 
her  enjoying  Bothwell's  society  in  festivilMl ; 
and  games  of  archery  at  Lord  Seaton's 
tie.    Soon  after  he  secures  his  divorce  btM 
his  own  wife ;  obtains  by  fraud  or  fear  ft'. 
recommendation  from  some  nobles  ot  Uft: 
own  party  to  the  queen,  urging  her  to  mthr 
him  her  husband ;  and  meeting  her  on  thft 
road  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburg,  caniM 
her  off  to  his  own  castle  of  Dunbar,    lit 
king  was  murdered  on  the  9th  of  Ftbrattjk 
and  the  abduction  occurred  on  the  34th  rf 
Apnl.     On  the   12th  of  May,  BothweD  ii ; 
created  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  haf*  ■ 
ing  received  a  pardon  from  Mary  for  his  Ml 
outrage  on  herself  and  for  all  other  offenoefr 
Mary  places  the  coronet  on  his  head  wit 
her  own  hands.    On  the  15th  she  manitt 
him.    The  remainder  of  this  sad  stoiy  v 
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^vrell  known ;  the  whole  people  indignant  at 
ber  crimes^  her  misrule  and  her  want  of  self- 
irespect,  rose  in  arms.    The  immediate  cause 
of  this  outbreak,  which  occurred  in  June, 
'vrms  an  efibrt  on  her  part  to  have  the  young 
prince  placed  inBothwell's  keeping,  and  thus 
to  deprive  her  people  of  any  royal  centre 
round  which  to  rally  in  opposition  to  her. 
'What  his  fate  might  have  been  we  can  ea- 
nly  conjecture.    The  nation  felt  itself  out- 
raged by  her  conduct;  the  belief  had  been 
general  before  that  she  was  concerned  in  her 
kittband's   death,  now  belief  was  changed 
:    into  certainty ;  and  the  flag  uplifted  against 
-.   her  spoke  tae  feelings  of  her  subjects.     It 
L    wu   a  large  black  banner;  on  it  a  delin- 
\    cation    of   Damley   dead,   with   the   child 
t    prince  kneeling   by   the   body,  and  above 
\    HUb  the   words,    "Judge   and   avenge  my 
E    erase,  Oh !  Lord."     The  two  armies  meet  on 
I    Cuberry  Hill.    Both  well  oflcrs  to  fight  any 
f    vae  who  accuses  him  of  the  murder,  and 
\     when  his  challenge  is  accepted  by  Kirkaldy 
I     of  Grange,  shuns  the  combat.    In  an  hour's 
\     fine  his  3,000  troops  melt  away  to  60,  and 
ke  has  to  ride  for  his  life  while  Mary  is  led 
yrisoner  into  Edinburgh.     She  is  imprisoned 
b  Lochleven  castle,  escapes,  raises  a  stand- 
sd,  is  again  defeated,  and  flies  into  £ng- 
Ivd,  where  long  years  of  confinement,  and 
inally  a  shameful  death  await  her.     The 
&mous  casket  of  letters  was  found  among 
Botbwell's  papers,  seized  on  Carberry  field ; 
Ihey  were  love  letters  to  Both  well  in  Mary's 
kudwriting ;  some  written  before  her  hus- 
band's death  and  some  afler.    Mary*s  parti- 
iMns  now  deny  these  letters,  because  Mary 
deiued  them  when  they  were  brought  in  ac- 
cusation against  her.    They  style  them  for- 
geries ;  yet  if  so,  they  are  the  most  singular 
set  of  forgeries  ever  published,  and  have  the 
most  abundant  proofs  of  truth.     They  were 
act  discovered  until  afler  the  defeat,  when 
already  every  body  in  Scotland  had  full  be- 
lief in  Mary's  guilt,  and  had  risen  in  arms 
because  of  that  very  belief.     The  letters 
were  examined  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
the  clergy  and  the  entire  people.    Mary  had 
many  friends  in  that  Parliament;  at  least 
many  opposed  to  using  extreme  measures 
with  her.     Ejioz,  Morton  and  others  were 
anxious  to  bring  her  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
adultery  and  murdcri  and  the  people  clam- 


ored for  her  death ;  as  the  English  Envoy 
wrote  Elizabeth,  **  it  is  public  speech  among 
all  the  people  that  their  queen  hath  no  more 
privilege  to  commit murdcrnor adultery  than 
any  private  person,  neither  by  God's  law  nor 
by  the  law  of  this  realm."  No  one  then 
questioned  the  genuineness  of  those  letters, 
although  Mary's  handwriting  was  well  known. 
Lord  Grange,  who  had  accepted  Bothwell's 
challenge,  who  afterwards  espoused  the  cause 
of  Mary  and  died  on  the  scaffold,  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  forgery  if  there 
was  one,  yet  he  dropped  no  hint  at  his  exe- 
cution or  elsewhere  that  the  letters  were 
false. 

It  was  not  until  these  letters  were  read  to 
Elizabeth,  that  she  could  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve Mary  guilty  and  condemn  her  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  The  English  commis- 
sion of  Lords,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  com- 
pared these  letters  with  others  of  Mary  to 
Elizabeth,  and  pronounced  them  genuine. 
None  of  her  friends  dare  raise  the  objection 
then,  and  they  were  translated  and  printed 
in  1572.  No  historical  document  was  ever 
so  fully  proved  to  be  true.  It  may  be  asked 
why  these  were  not  published  at  the  time  by 
the  Scotch  parliament  or  the  English  Coun- 
cil. They  would  have  been  published  in 
Scotland  on  Mary's  trial,  had  she  not  re- 
signed her  throne  in  her  son's  favour,  to  save 
her  head  from  the  block.  And  for  answer  to 
the  question  why  Elizabeth  did  not  put  them 
forth  as  soon  as  she  received  them,  we  be- 
lieve that  Elizabeth  showed  this  forbearance 
to  Mary  not  from  any  feeling  of  love  or  mercy 
to  her,  but  because  she  was  her  kinswoman 
and  of  the  blood  royal.  Mary's  father  was 
Elizabeth's  first  cousin,  and  she  felt  that  her 
own  blood  was  disgraced  by  Mary's  con- 
duct— that  proud  Tudor  blood  which  she  es- 
teemed so  highly.  Beside  this,  Murray,  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  would  not  permit  the 
shame  of  her,  who  was  at  once  his  sister 
and  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  Scotland's 
throne,  to  be  made  public  to  all  Europe.  We 
verily  believe  that  she  would  have  been  tried 
and  beheaded  instead  of  imprisoned  in  Loch- 
leven castle,  but  for  his  efforts  in  her  behalf. 
He  kept  those  letters  during  his  lifetime,  and 
they  were  preserved  by  successive  Regents 
until  1584,  when  the  young  king  came  to  the 
throne;   they  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
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Ruthven   Earl  of  Gowiie,  and  disappeared  I  the  world  sooner  than  forsake  him.    ThetiC 

after  the  so-called  Gowric  conspiracy,  and  i  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  letters  that  de- 

the  death  and  attainder  of  that  family.     Itjtcrmined  Elizabeth  to  detain  Mary  pn:»oncr 

was  suspected  then  that  the  true  cause  of 

that  mysterious  transaction  was  a  successful 

effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  young  king  to  seize  justly  incensed  people,  that  to  the  Scottiih 


for  life  in  England.     We  blame  her  for  thii 
course:  she  should  have  returned  her  to  her 


and  destroy  these  evidences  of  his  mother's 
crimes,  and  to  punish  the  family  that  had 
shared  at  once  in  the  murder  of  his  father 


nation  might  have  belonged  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  put  to  death,  by  legal  trial,  ^ 
a   sovereign  justly  deserving  that  puniib* 


{ 


and  of  Rizzio.     Certain  it  is  that  the  bloody  ment.     That  she  deserved  death,  and  vonliu 
house  of  Ruthven  was  destroyed   and  the .  have  received  it,  had  she  been  returned  to  hot. 


letters  disappeared.  It  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  deed  was  promjited  by  Mary 
herself;  she  w^as  in  correspondence  with  her 
son  and  had  bold,  active  agents  everywhere. 
Let  us  see  what  these  letters  contain.  The 
casket  held  eight  letters  from  Mary  to  Both- 
well — four  written  before  her  husband's  mur- 
der, four  afterwards,  relating  to  and  plan- 
ning the  abduction  of  herself  by  Both  well ; 
a  contract  of  marriage  signed  by  both  par- 
ties, and  a  scries  of  twelve  sonnets  or  love 
songs.  She  leaves  Bothwell  to  visit  her  sick 
husband,  exercises  her  power  of  fascination 
over  him,   and  then  the  same  night  writes 


own  nation,  was  the  common  belief  and  vi,  ^ 
of  both  England  and  Scotland.  Afler 
examination  of  these  letters,  and  after  Maijr^'i 
had  been  found  out  in  some  plots  against  th|; 
government  of  Elizabeth,  the  Parliam 
the  clergy,  the  people,  petitioned  that  Ai^. 
might  be  put  to  death.  This  was  repeal 
made,  refused  indignantly  by  the  quee&; 
again  urged  as  the  sovereigns  of  cootiaeni 
Europe  were  preparing  to  invade  £ 
and  as  Mary  was  active  in  her  intrigues,  aa^ 
at  last  yielded  only  to  the  necefisity  of  ili|J 
case  and  to  repeated  solicitatiooa.  E]in>-;'J 
beth's  conduct  has  been  often  blamed  u  hj^  .| 


Bothwell,  that  being  departed  from  the  place  |  pocritical ;  we  think  that  a  slight  exainiiift>  i 
where  she  had  left  her  heart,  it  was  easy  to  j  tion  of  her  character  "will  show  why  flfai,.'.: 
judge  what  was  her  countenance,  seeing  that  |  acted  in  so  singular  a  manner.  She  wsi  a^ 
she  was  no  more  than  a  body  without  a  soul ;  Tudor ;  an  absolute  monarch  with  the  high*  -^ 
then  she  speaks  of  her  husband  and  of  her  est  idea  of  the  value  of  the  blood  royal;  flk|  '\ 
visit  to  him,  saying,  ^'  and  if  I  had  not  proof  was  placed  in  a  position  that  compelled  Iwr 
of  his  heart  to  be  as  wax,  and  that  mine  to  be  a  decided  Protestant  sovereign,  becaiM   j 


were  not  as  hard  as  diamond,  whereunto  no 
$hot  can  make  breach  but  that  which  comes 
forth  of  your  hand,  I  would  almost  had  pity 
on  him."  She  states  that  he  will  go  any 
where  upon  her  word,  yet  mentions  his  sus- 
picions of  foul  play  intended  him  somewhere. 
Then  again  when  all  is  arranged  there  occurs 
something  more  feminine.  *•  She  was  now 
going  on  her  faschious  and  loathsome  pur- 
pose, which  she  did  abhor,  and  therein  she 
was  doing  the  oflice  of  a  traitress.  If  it 
were  not  to  obey  him,  she  had  rather  be  dead 


she  was  assailed  by  the  Catholic  princes  m 
the  illegitimate  and  heretical  ruler  of  Eof 
land.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  she  v« 
ever  a  Protestant  at  heart ;  her  faith,  if  ihi 
had  any,  was  that  of  her  father,  who  be- 
lieved himself  the  infallible  head  of  Chiuck 
and  State,  and  as  such  privileged  to  do  Ui. 
own  will  in  all  matters.  That  a  people  shouU 
rebel  against  and  maltreat  a  sovereign  she 
could  not  forgive.  Thus  her  partisans  ift 
Scotland  never  could  please  her ;  if  thcj 
assailed   and   imprisoned  Mary,  Elixabelk 


\ 


\ 


than  do  it ;  for  her  heart  did  bleed  at  it.  She  |  stormed  at  them  ;  to  attempt  to  bring  her  III  ^ 
cannot  rejoice  to  deceive  any  body  t ha tltiial  excited  her  fierce  anger,  and  when MaiJ  ^ 
trusted  her;  but  Bothwell  may  command  her  lied  into  England  from  the  wrath  of  her  sub-  ^ 
in  all  things,  only  she  bade  him  have  no  ill  jccts,  Elizabeth  would  not  re  turn  her  to  theMi  , 


opinion  of  her  for  that  cause,  for  he  was  the 
occasion  of  it  himself;  because  for  her  own 
particular  revenge  she  would  do  it."  Her 
own  expression  in  reference  to  this  Both- 
well  was  that  she  would  follow  him  round 


but  treated  her  at  first  as  a  sovereign,  yet  as 
an  imprisoned  sovereign.    The  manydia-' 
gerous  insurrections  that  broke  out  in  Eof* 
land  having  for  their  object  the  release  of 
Maiy  and  the  dethronement  and  death  d, 
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izabeth;  the  Tarious  and  extensive  plots  ;dence;  and  lo!  Providence  fought  for  the 
icovered  for  attaining  these  ends,  and  the  nation  that  had  sacrificed  a  royal  head.  The 
1  secretly  and  publicly  given  by  the  leagued  mighty  armament  was  shattered  and  des- 
rereigDA  of  Europe  to  these  plans  and  troyed  more  by  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the 
vta ;  the  bloody  and  treacherous  massacre  :  waves  which  they  control,  than  by  the  force 
St.  Bartholomew  in  France,  showing  what  I  of  man,  and  the  attempt  failed  ingloriously 
i^t  be  expected  from  this  band  of  royal  and  disgracefully.  For  the  first  time  the 
■asaina,  of  whom  Mary  was  one  ;  and  the  people  of  England  felt  their  power  and  their 
epAration  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to  invade  sovereign  acknowledged  it.  And  from  ^hese 
B^and,  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  na-  events,  from  the  falling  of  Mary's  head,  by 
and  finally  overcame  the  reluctance  of  thcurgent  demand  of  the  nation,  and  the  de- 
queen  to  shed  royal  blood.  Elizabeth  feat  of  the  Armada,  began  the  true  liberty 
saw  that  to  execute  a  sovereign  would  and  the  true  greatness  of  England.  Sup- 
lengthen  the  spirit  of  freedom,  already,  in  pose  for  one  moment  that  Mary  had  not  been 
er  opinion,  too  strong,  and  it  was  not  until  I  slain,  had  survived  Elizabeth,  or  had  esca- 
w  question  became  one  of  self-preserva-  •  ped ;  suppose  her  to  have  raised  her  force  of 
iaD— when  it  was  either  her  life  or  Mary's  Scotch  and  English  adherents,  and  to  have 
hit  must  be  lost — that  she  decided.  No  one  joined  the  forces  of  Philip,  with  her  claim 
ver  did  a  deed  that  she  thought  necessary  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth  out  of  the  way  and 
■Ih  more  real  reluctance.  It  was  not  until '  her  son  a  minor  and  a  blockhead :  with  her 
foot  of  a  plot  to  raise  insurrection  while  ■  charms  of  person  and  powers  of  mind — her 
Klip  invaded  England,  and  a  conspiracy  to  I  personal,  political  and  religious  influence, 
vawinate  Elizabeth,  to  which  Mary  agreed  and  the  forces  of  men  and  money  from  the 
f  letter,  assuring  the  Spanish  king  and  the  Spaniard,  what  might  she  not  have  done ! 
IimliBh  conspirators  of  her  concurrence  in  How  many  would  she  have  had  to  reward 
vth  plans,   that  Elizabeth  would  sign  the  and  what  a  flood  of  revenge  would  have 


hith-warrant.  The  English  Council  saw 
clearly  than  the  queen  the  necessity  of 
ipt  action,  and  urged  the  trial  and  the 
ancntion.  The  people  demanded  it,  and 
keir  demand  was  acknowledged.  It  was  a 
lladge  of  freedom  that  the  people  of  £ng- 
md  gave  the  world,  and  a  defiance  hurled 
a  the  face  of  the  allied  sovereigns  when  the 
nadof  one  of  their  number  rolled  on  the  scaf- 
old.  Nothing  could  have  served  better  both  to 
(asperate  and  intimidate  Philip  than  this 
anduct  of  Elizabeth:  while  preparing  a  force 
B  conquer  England  and  release  Mary  and 
Aace  her  on  a  throne  which  she  had  regu- 
iily  made  over  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
rhile  his  emissaries  are  busily  exciting  insur- 
ection  in  Mary's  favour,  suddenly  Elizabeth 
Escovers  his  plots,  makes  them  public,  strikes 
ff  the  head  of  her  prisoner,  and  calling  on 
er  people  for  aid,  puts  her  kingdom  in  a 
tate  of  defence,  and  openly  defies  his  power 
I  she  bad  defeated  his  policy.  The  invader 
ime,  and  the  whole  English  people  threw 
■elf  heartily  into  the  struggle.  All  the 
arid  looked  on  to  see  this  regicide  queen, 
id  this  people,  rejoicing  in  and  consenting 


been  poured  out !  What  a  different  course 
would  history  have  run  : — the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  history  of  freedom.  Where 
would  have  been  the  many  privileges  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  possessed 
by  our  ancestors,  the  English,  and  ourselves. 
The  fires  of  Smithfield  would  have  been 
again  lighted,  and  truth  would  have  been 
blotted  and  burned  out,  the  subservient  bish* 
ops  and  nobles  of  Ens^land  would  have  gone 
over  to  the  religion  of  the  court ;  the  Inqui- 
sition would  have  been  established  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Spain ;  the  bloody  Duke  of  Alva 
would  have  reen acted  the  massacre  of  the 
Netherlands ;  St.  Bartholomew's  day  might 
have  been  celebrated  on  British  soil  when 
force  could  not  overcome  armed  resistance ; 
England  would  have  been  a  province  of 
Spain  ;  Scotland  would  have  been  torn  by  a 
persecution,  compared  with  which  that  of 
the  Albigcni»es  was  merciful;  this  country 
would  never  have  been  settled,  or  its  colo- 
nies would  present  the  appearance  that  now 
disgraces  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
the  world's  history,  in  all  that  relates  to  pro- 
gress, would  have  rolled  back  many  centu- 
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made  !  Equally  unscrupulous  and  cruel,  she 
far  surpassed  the  first  Mary  in  talent,  in  mo- 
tives for  revenge  and  in  the  power  to  ac- 
complish that  revenge.  We  have  drawn 
no  fancy  picture ;  the  league  of  sovereigns 
pledged  to  assist  Mary  and  dethrone  Elza- 
beth,  bound  together,  (beside  Mary's  influ- 
ence,) the  countries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Spain  with  her  world-wide  possessions,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  part  of  Germany,  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  We 
are  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  in  our 
estimate  of  the  result,  when  we  consider  the 
forces  that  could  have  been  used  in  case  of 
success,  and  the  character  of  that  age  of  the 
world.  Mary's  life  was  important  to  the 
cause  of  despotism ;  her  death  was  all-im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  may 
thank  God  that  she  died;  for  the  nations  now 
enjoy  the  happiness  and  freedom  which  it 
was  her  aim  to  destroy ;  and  we  believe  her 
deserving  of  death  as  an  individual  and  a 
sovereign.  She  had  been  accessory  to  the 
death  of  her  husband — she  therefore  deserv- 
ed death;  she  had  ruled  with  tyranny  in  her 
own  land — ^she  therefore  deserved  death. 
Had  Mary  been  slain  by  her  own  subjects, 
it  would  not  have  proved  so  valuable  a  les- 
son, nor  have  been  so  important  an  historical 
fact.  The  annals  of  Scotland  possess  many 
regal  murders,  and  this  might  have  been 
classed  among  them.  It  was  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  that  she 
should  die  af  the  time  and  for  the  cause  nar- 
rated. England  and  Europe  never  forgot 
the  lesson,  that  the  sovereign  of  one  country, 
detained  prisoner  in  another,  to  whose  throne 
she  was  heir  apparent,  was,  for  planning  the 
assassination  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
plotting  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  by 
encouraging  a  foreign  invasion,  brought  to 
trial,  condemned  and  executed ;  and  that  the 
whole  nation  joyfully  approved  the  deed  and 
rose  in  arms  against  the  invader.  And  it 
was  moreover  seen  that  the  nation  conquered 
in  the  struggle,  and  from  that  time  began  a 
long  career  of  prosperity  and  renown.  It 
was  the  first  instance  where  a  royal  head 
Was  made  amenable  to  justice — where  the 
blood  of  a  sovereign  was  shed  in  a  legal  man- 
ner and  in  the  face  of  a  nation. 
'  This  great  principle  was  first  practically 
made  known  in  Mary's  case ;  and  from  it  we 


date  the  beginning  of  democracy.    Never 
was  a  new  and  valuable  principle  establi:»bed 
without  a  struggle — never  was  a  new  faith 
brought  into  existence  without  being  sancti- 
fied by  sacrifice.     Men  have  offered  them- 
selves singly,  or  by  scores  and  hundreds,  to 
cement  their  belief  with  their  blood  ;  or  they 
have,  while  freely  offering  themselves  to  suf- 
fer and  secure  their  end,  like  the  Druids  of  a 
new  faith,  wisely  and  ruthlessly  struck  terror 
into  their  opponents,  by  selecting  some  vic- 
tim from  their  roost  important  ranks.    As 
such  we  regard  the  execution  of  Mary, — the 
first  sacrifice  of  a  faith  not  to  be  established 
without  struggle  and  bloodshed.     A  victim, 
too,  selected  on  totally  different  principles  i 
from  those  of  Holy  Writ ;  one  not  without  \ 
spot  or  blemish — one  not  pure  and  perfect ;  I 
but  a  sacrifice  spotted  and  impure,  full  of  ' 
blemishes  and  evils,  offered  up  in  warning  | 
and  in  vengeance  instead  of  in  supplication  i 
and  submission.     In  such  a  sacrifice  the  | 
fierce  wolf  takes  the  place  of  the  innocent  | 
lamb-— the  ravening  lion  that  of  the  playful  I 
kid — and  the  subtle,  malignant  sexpent  the  ' 
pair  of  harmless  turtle  doves. 

Mary  disregarded  truth  like  a  Stuart. 
Strange,  that  a  family  should  possess  such  I 
an  hereditary  disregard  to  keeping  their! 
word.  We  have  shown  how  the  casket  let- 
ters prove  her  dissimulation,  and  bow  her , 
promises  to  Darnley  were  fearfully  belied  in  ! 
act ;  her  history  shows  that  all  her  promises 
to  govern  well  were  disregarded,  and  that 
where  she  possessed  the  power  she  oppres* 
sed  her  subjects  and  broke  her  word,  in; 
England  we  find  her  deceiving  by  her  let- 
ters, professing  love  to  the  foolish  Duke  ofi 
Norfolk,  imtil  she  had  entangled  him  in  con- 
spiracies and  lost  him  his  head ;  writing  to 
Elizabeth  that  her  health  was  rapidly  failing! 
and  that  she  expected  speedy  death,  and  on  I 
the  same  day  writing  secretly  to  her  friends 
that  she  was  in  perfect  health  and  could  rice; 
as  far  and  handle  her  crossbow  as  well  asj 
ever.  We  find  her,  when  encouraging  Philip! 
of  Spain  to  invade  England,  making  over  tol 
him  by  regular  deed  her  kingdom  of  Scot-| 
land  and  her  claims  to  the  throne  of  £ng< 
land  in  case  her  son  continued  a  ProtestanT, 
(the  letter  still  exists  in  the  collection  made 
by  Prince  Labanoff*,)  and  yet  her  last  mes- 
sage to  her  son  was  that  sent  from  the  scafi 
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fold,  to  the  effect  that  **  she  had  never  doae 
any  thing  to  prejudice  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom  or  his  quality  as  king,  nor  derogate 
in  any  respect  from  our  sovereign  preroga- 
tive." 

What  a  history  of  lying,  better  illustrated 
than  any  of  Mrs.  Opie's  tales,  might  be  made 
from  the  records  of  this  House  of  Stuart. 
Consider,  then,  her  own  deceitfulness ;  her 
son  James  I.,  that  base  son  of  a  bad  mother, 
with  his  fondness  for  tvhat  he  called  king- 
craft, and  other  men  call  lying ;  her  grand- 
son, the  man  called  a  martyr,  yet  who  was 
any  iidng  but  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  truth — 
the  man  whose  Parliament  found  that  they 
must  either  fight  him  or  trust  him,  and  who, 
believing  him  utterly  unworthy  of  trust,  had 
to  overcome  him  by  force,  and  whose  fond- 
ness for  falsehood  finally  brought  him  to  the 
block.    The  second  Charles,  who  came  in 
with  a  lie  to  the  non-conformists  in  respect 
religious  privileges,  and  to  the  nation  in  res- 
pect to  liberty,   and  who  kept  up  the  habit 
through  his    life — ^whose    very  death  was 
crowned  by  an  act  of  deceit     The  last  of 
tliem  promised  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  land, 
tad  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  overturn 
thera ;  living  a  lie,  and  finally  losing  his  king- 
dom because  h^  could  not  speak  the  truth. 
The  memoirs  of  the  House  of  Stuart  is  a 
bistory  of  royal  falsehood  and  of  royal  mis- 
fortnne. 

Mary  Stuart  was  not  a  weak,  warm  heart- 
ed unfortunate  woman;  such  persons  are  not 
M  persecuted,  A  beautiful,  loving,  fascinat- 
ing female,  true  to  herself  and  her  womanly 
instincts,  never  had  the  enemies  or  misfor- 
tones  that  she  had.  Such  a  character  as  her 
apologists  give  her,  and  such  a  life  as  her 
history  exhibits — such  a  nature  as  they  make 
ber  to  have,  producing  such  results  as  hers 
did,  and  leading  through  such  a  course  to 
8«ch  a  fate,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  it  is  a  blot  on  God's 
creation,  a  slander  on  his  Providence.  See 
jww  the  case  stands :  to  believe  Mary  the 
mnocent  woman  they  make  her  to  be,  we 


cence  was  so  apparent  that  her  apologists 
living  two  hundred  years  afterwards  consider 
it  as  easily  proved  as  that  the  sun  shines  at 
midday.     Again,  we  must  believe  that  the 
pupil  of  the  Guises  and  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  (the  worst  woman  the  world  ever  saw) 
— brought  up  in  the  most  cruel  and  licentious 
court  in  Europe — herself  an  associate  with 
very  evil  men  in  very  evil  times — who  show- 
ed kindness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  one 
who  murdered  her  husband — ^who,  soon  after 
the  murder  was  feasting  and  enjoying  her- 
self in  the  murderer's  company,  and  who 
very  soon  after  allowed  herself  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him — whose  letters  show  the  strong 
affection  she  held  for  him,  and  whose  course 
also  shows  that  she  risked   and  lost  her 
crown  by  his  love;    whose  whole  history 
proves  that  she  possessed  the  capacity  for 
every  crime  except  apostacy  and  fear — we 
must  believe  this  woman  to  be  pure  and  per- 
secuted.    A  more  bold,  courageous  woman 
never  lived ;  her  very  crimes  show  courage ; 
and  when  she  committed  falsehood^  she  lied 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  a  great  purpose,  and 
was  pertinacious  and  consistent  in  her  men- 
dacity. 

Her  seven  years  course  in  Scotland  show 
a  boldness  of  spirit  and  a  defiant  courage 
that  would  well  become  the  most  eminent  of 
her  brave  ancestors;  and  her  persevering 
attempts  to  release  herself,  her  almost  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  arranged  conspiracy 
after  conspiracy  with  the  princes  of  Europe 
and  the  rebels  of  England,  exhibit  an  amount 
of  energy,  patience,  dissimulation,  unflag- 
ging courage  and  unfailing  confidence  in  her 
own  skill  and  her  own  resources,  that  prove 
the  great  strength  of  her  mind  and  the  firm 
decision  of  her  character.     And  this  was 
kept  up  for  twenty  years  without  despair  or 
despondency. 

Yet  her  apologists  say  that  we  must  be- 
lieve that  this  woman,  thus  reared,  thus  act- 
ing, thus  writing,  was  pure  in  the  face  of  an 
amount  of  evidence  that  would  convict  any 


Biust  think  the  best  men  of  all  England  and '  person  in  any  court.  Any  one  who  believes 
Scotland  were  knaves  and  liars;  to  believe  her  guiltless  (and  we  have  brought  only  a  tithe 
ooe  woman's  purity,  we  must  think  that  the  of  the  evidence)  must  possess  a  degree  of  crO" 
vbole  Scottish  nation  were  in  some  singular  dulity  that  is  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  a  do- 
iDaQDer  convinced  (they  being  eye-witnesses  zen  sceptics;  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
"^)  of  the  guilt  of  a  person  whose  inno-;  faith  in  assailed  virtue  that  is  not  even  ^s  n 
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grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  yet  removes 
mountains.  If  Mary  was  not  guilty,  then  by 
the  same  process  of  proof,  we  assert  that 
Madame  de  Brinviiliers,  who  poisoned  her 
husband,  married  her  lover,  and  whose  casket 
of  letters  was  also  found,  was  innocent  of 
all  crime.  The  two  characters  are  not  un- 
like ;  both  were  young,  beautiful,  bold  and 
bad ;  both  were  alike  unfortunate,  for  a  pub- 
lic execution  and  public  execration  was  the 
lot  of  each. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  Bothwell  during  their  short  married  life 
is  said  to  have  ill-treated  Mary.  Bothwell 
married  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to  possess 
the  crown ;  the  whole  nation  rose  up  against 
this  modern  Macbeth,  who  added  to  the 
crime  of  the  king's  murder,  the  adultery 
and  the  marriage  with  the  murdered  man's 
wife.  No  wonder  their  spousals  were  un- 
happy ;  no  wonder  they  were  in  a  state  of 
discord,  while  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
rapid  succession  of  crime  upon  crime,  so  that 
even  Catharine  offered,  if  Mary  was  sent 
over  from  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  to  confine 
her  in  a  convent  for  life  ;  so  much  hurt  was 
even  her  callous  nature  by  the  discovered 
crimes  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  History  contains  many 
characters  more  complete  in  crime  than 
Mary,  none  so  unfortunate  in  their  crimes ; 
she  was  too  bold  a  criminal  and  too  little 
able  to  conceal  her  intentions.  Indeed  she 
lost  her  head  because  she  was  guilty  of  be- 
ing found  out. 

The  curse  of  misfortune  seems  to  have 
clung  to  her  and  to  all  with  whom  she  had 
to  do ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  she 
caused  misery  and  misfortunes  to  others, 
her  very  birth  broke  her  father's  heart. 
Like  a  true  Stuart  she  brought  death  or  in- 
jury to  her  most  devoted  adherents,  and  we 
hear  of  no  sorrow  for  the  many  gallant  men 
whose  heads  had  been  brought  to  the  block 
by  her  conspiracies;  no  compunction  even 
for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  whom  she  had  promised  her  hand  as  the 
price  of  her  release.  We  discover  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  her  conduct  or  in  her  secret 
correspondence,  nor  do  we  find  one  natural 
wish  or  feeling  toward  the  son  she  bore  to  a 
hated  father.  Indeed,  if  one  thing  more 
than  another  could  give  rise  to  detestation  of 


her  character,  it  is  that  she  showed  little  or 
no  fondness  for  her  son.  And  the  endeavor 
made  by  her  to  put  him  in  Bothwell's  bands 
after  her  marriage,  knowing  well  what  his 
fate  must  be  in  the  hands  of  this  usmper, 
shows  a  depth  of  depravity  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  a  woman  and  a  mother. 

For  Bothwell  to  possess  him  would  have 
been  the  readiest  means  of  overcoming  the 
other  party,  by  depriving  them  of  a  rallying 
point  and  excuse  for  resistance.  They  were 
the  party  of  the  young  prince  against  the 
queen ;  Bothwell  would  have  used  him  to 
destroy  this  party  alone,  and  have  kept  him 
alive  until  a  son  was  born  of  his  own,  and 
then — ^what  would  have  been  his  fate  ?  One 
shudders  to  think  of  a  mother  consenting  to 
such  a  surrender ;  and  yet  Mary  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman !  We  accuse  her  of  being  a 
bad  queen,  of  ruling  tyrannically  and  of  es- 
tranging her  subjects  from  her;  and  they 
tell  us  her  court  was  a  scene  of  gaiety,  and 
that  she  had  devoted  friends  among  its  fre- 
quenters. We  say  that  she  wrought  ill  to 
Scotland,  and  we  are  told  that  she  loved 
France.  We  say  that  she  married  a  fool, 
quarrelled  with  him  for  just  cause,  and  then 
had  him  murdered ;  they  deny  that  she  was 
cognizant  of  the  murder,  and  accuse  one  of 
her  lovers  to  whom  she  had  showed  moch 
kindness. 

We  say  that  she  soon  after  married  the 
murderer,  and  they  tell  us  that  she,  a  wo- 
man and  a  queen,  was  compelled.  We  show 
the  wretched  state  of  Scotland,  and  they 
tell  us  that  she  played  and  danced  grace- 
fully. We  speak  of  her  crimes,  and  they 
tell  us  of  her  beauty.  We  show  her  unnat- 
ural conduct  to  her  child,  and  they  tell  us 
that  she  spent  the  years  of  her  captivity  in 
fattening  poodles  and  feeding  birds.  We 
point  to  her  history  in  its  stem  facts,  and 
they  exhibit  the  romances  that  have  beet 
written  to  prove  her  innocence.  We  show 
that  she  wore  the  habit  of  truth  but  lightly, 
and  they  present  us  with  a  fashion  of  head* 
geart  worn  by  the  ladies  and  called  after  htf 
name. 

She  was  a  true  Stuart,  and  when  we  re 
that  name  and  mean  a  king,  we  think  of 
that  was  graceful  and  beautiful  in  per^n 
carriage,  dignified  and  afiable  in  coodu 
brave  on  the  battle-field  or  on  the  scsIIqI 
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yet  insincere  in  priTate  tnd  public  morality, 
erael,  deceitful,  disregardful  of  truth,  care- 
ksa  of  the  public  good  so  long  as  their  pri- 
vate ends  and  pleasures  were  gained,  false, 
Tidous,  obstinate  and  sensual.    A  character 
Wlliant  and  unsuccessful ;  that  might  shine 
in  a  subordinate  station,  yet  never  could 
prosper  on  a  throne.    A  character  well  suit- 
ed to  a  courtier,  yet  not  for  a  king.     We 
Bay  rejoice  that  this  family  existed,  for  it  is 
innlculable  the  amount  of  public  good,  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  this 
■alncky  house  of  Stuart  has  unintentionally 
done.    They  deserve  the  same  praise  that 
Mas  the  betrayer  of   his  Lord  deserves, 
who  wrought  great  good  to  mankind,  while 
cvrying  out  his  own  selfish  ends  by  viUian- 
au  means. 

In  a  word  then,  we  sum  up  the  character 
rf  Mary  Stuart  when  we  say  that  beside 
fmnt  wing  beauty,  brilliancy,  wit,  taste,  skill 
:  Md  courage,  she  was  a  bad  queen,  a  base 
mman,  an  unfaithful  wife,  an  unnatural 
Bother. 

Iliis  blow  struck  for  liberty  by  one  sover- 
ap  upon  another,  although  done  by  the  re- 
fBst  of  the  people  and  for  the  good  of  the 
Btion,  may  be  described  as  one  of  a  mon- 
Bchical  character.  A  royal  person  was  tried 
\f  command  of  another  royal  person ;  yet 
Ike  trial  was  conducted  by  private  persons, 
ttd  the  result  was  a  defiance  to  confedera- 
ted kings  and  the  spread  of  new  opinions 
MMDg  the  people. 

To  the  Scotch  belong  the  honour  of  begin- 
liog  the  development  of  this  principle  of  re- 
artance;  the  English  carried  it  on,  and 
tknxighout  Scotland  and  England  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  took  root ;  and  the  Puritan 
wind  of  both  nations,  stimulated  by  their  suc- 
cess and  the  results  of  it,  were  now  ready 
toadvance  a  step  farther,  and  only  waited  for 
the  opportunity.  That  opportunity  was  af- 
btitd  by  the  conduct  of  James  and  Charles, 
Iks  eon  and  grandson  of  Mary  Stuart. 


A  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

A  woman's  heart  is  the  only  true  plate  for 
a  man's  likeness.  An  instant  gives  the  im- 
pression, and  an  age  of  sorrow  and  change 
iHUiot  e&ce  it. 


A  VISION  OF  DARKNESS. 

**  See  from  each  clime"  the  people  **  iorente  brinir, 
Hear  in  all  toDgues  coDaentiDg  paeans  ring." — Pope* 

I  had  a  wild  dream — a  wearisome  dream, 
And  was  glad  when  the  morning  came 

To  chase  it  away ; — but  the  diurnal  theme 
Still  haunts  roe.    Can  any  one  blame 

A  dreamer  for  writing  a  dream  so  strange, 
When  *ti8  stamped  as  with  fire  on  the  brain  : 

If  the  transfer  to  paper  may  give  it  a  range, 
And  dissipate  torturing  pain  7 

A  lady  was  borne  in  a  car  along 

The  streets  of  a  far-famed  city — 
On  all  flides  was  moving  a  motley  throng, 

And  1  hoard  a  low-voiced  ditty. 

It  came  from  a  creature  whose  mantle  of  black 
O'er  a  vestment  of  flame  was  flung— 

Who  insidiously  placed  himself  at  her  back. 
Where  he  sang— and  with  **  forked  tongue" 

Wove  a  tissue  of  arrogance,  pride,  and  state— 

"  It  is  I,  it  ii>  I  who  have  made  you  great, 

By  prompting  you  while,  in  my  service  of  late, 

Vour  pen,  like  a  iwo-edgcd  sword. 
Was  cutting  and  slashing — now  here — now  there- 
with versatile  genius  it  furnished  a  praj^er. 
The  innocrni  gave  to  the  wily  betrayer, 

And  ilavet  bravely  mangled  and  gored. 

*'  Was  any  thing  e*er  so  adroitly  done^ 
With  a  gusto  too! — who  would  not  have  run 
From  scenes  (which     golden  opinions*  have  won 

For  the  writer,)  so  powerfully  traced ! 
Your  book,  though  some  will  make  exceptions,  is  such, 
That  few  who  have  read  it  can  praise  it  too  much: 
Vou*ve  given  my  servants  so  splendid  a  touch!— 

Are  your  nerves  imperturbabty  braced  7 

**  I  got  up  the  rune  that  *  ycr  gals'  were  playing— 
Set  hunters  to  mounting,  and  horses  to  neighing— 
And  *  Ti^er  and  Fury'  to  barking  and  baying. 

And  hloodhoiiiids  to  scenting  the  prey. 
But  you've  made  the  whole,  as  a  fine  panorama. 
Move  lile-like-^Legree  shines  the  star  of  the  drama  ; 
When  hoffled,  in  spirit  a  perfect  *  Keliama,* 

Whom  satellites  briskly  obey. 

"  When  Quiinho  was  dragging  his  victim  along. 
Whose  wounds  were  yet  stinging  from  whip  and  from 

thong. 
Endured  for  the  rights  while  refusing  the  wrong. 

With  all  Mort*  of  wortU  at  command, 
Appropriate  phrases  you  gave  to  the  wretch 
Whose  purpose  was  fix'd  to  the  uttermost  stretch 
Of  which  you  have  given  so  glowing  a  sketch, 

W^ith  a  firm,  unwavering  bund. 

"  Yon  counted  the  lashes  laid  on  with  their  might- 
Yon  saw  from  deep  gashes  the  red  streams  unite— 
And  you  saw  Tom  fitint,  without  womanly  fright. 

Or  even  the  least  aeitation. 
But  some  things  you've  done  which  I  cannot  approve  : 
The  plot  we  created  you  feigned  not  to  love, 
As  you  now  and  then  lifted  your  voice  abate 

In  a  kind  of  ejaculation. 
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'*  If  yoiiM  killed  htm  outrif^ht,  thiogs  bad  not  gone  amiM  ; 

But  yoa  net  him  to  preaching  egaiD — and  by  tbia 

I  was  shamefully  wronged. — Yet  I  won*t  mar  your  blisa, 

Though  it  rohbed  me  of  Sambo  and  Quimbo. 
Ere  then  Pandemonium  rang  with  delight — 
If  you'll  lend  me  your  pe»  V{\  endeavor  to  write 
A  graphic  account  of  our  revel  that  night, 

And  tbe  paeans  that  echoed  through  limbo. 

"Oh  I  it  was  too  hard ! — to  be  cheated  at  last. 

When  they'd  *  run  up  a  bill*  which  had  held  them  fast,* 

If  by  Tom's  special  pleading  I  hadn't  been  cast^ 

And  it  broke  up  our  rout,  Ite  assured ! 
But  you've  made  it  up  by  those  glittering  oaths 
With  which  the  child's  youthful  ideas  be  clothes; 
(Tbough  every  mother,  fastidious,  loathes,) 

Your  authority  ihU  has  secured ! 

•  Rung  out  by  young  voices,  bow  sweetly  they  jingle  ! 
They  thrill  through  my  heart-strings,  and  make  my  ears 

tingle ! 
In  this,  my  dear  madam,  your  eye  has  been  single 

To  my  itUerttt  loyal  and  true. 
You  gatherttd  those  kt9on$  MubOme  from  mjr  sehooU^^ 
"By  others  condemned— they  are  taught  by  no  rules 
Of  their  syntax,  o'er  which  the  poor  tyro  oft  pules 

With  drops  on  bis  cheek  like  the  dew. 

**  The  pleasure  it  gives  me  can  not  be  expressed  ! 
So  brilliant  and  sparkling  the  talents  possessed, 
If  enlisted  in  other  concerns,  might  have  blest 

A  sphere  quite  opposed  to  tbe  nether. 
That  the  precepts  of  ou€  styled  an  eloquent  preacher, 
And  those  of  a  P......  who  was  also  your  teacher, 

Are  thus  superseded-^xhibits  a  feature 

Superb ! — and  we'll  work  on  together. 

**  You  need  noi  that  loheuUme  to  sharpen  your  wit, 
Which  you  often  resort  to — by  Puritans  writ ; 
Nor  attempt  to  palm  off  am  original  hit^ 

lu  a  ein/e  YatUcee'taying  of  yore. 
Only  draw  trora  inherent  resources,  dear  madam, 
In  your  spirit's  deep  folds  where  you  always  have  had 'em. 
And  npangle  your  leaves  as  no  daughter  of  Adam 

Could  ever  have  done  heretulore. 

**  'Twos  I  that  throuirh  you  gave  the  Clergy  those  twitches 
(Which    make   their  wives   murmur  and  clamor  like 

witches,) 
But  it'  they  litigiou}*ly  grasp  at  yuur  riches, 

We'll  only  regard  them  with  scorn  : 
For  while  they,  to  les(*en  your  merit,  are  dreaming. 
With  *  Cabin'  translations  the  wide  world  is  teeming; 
And  herein  Great  Britain  >our  glury  is  beaming; 

The  noble  as  well  as  base-born 

**  With  **  Penny  wuhscriptiona"  will  help  compensate  us: 
Though  Brin,  *poor  Etiri!*  mny  sigh  for  potatoes. 
—if  hi^h'minded  Southerners  clioof«  to  berate  us, 

Their  wrath  we  will  bold!  v  dely. 
I  would  not  uj)p*^ar  too  tauiiliur,  deur  lady. 
But  as  coadjutor  I'll  ever  be  rendy 
To  serve — if  you  prove  in  allefjiance  steady, 

Ou  which  1  most  pioudly  rely. 

*  This  will  be  understood  by  the  following  quotations : 
•*  Stop  that  ar  jaw  o'  youru" — "  its  clean,  sheer,  dog 
meannesi*,  wanting  to  cheat  the  devil  and  save  your  own 
skin  ;  don't  i  see  through  it  I  And  your  *  getiin  religion,' 
OS  you  call  i%  arter  all,  is  too  p'lHin  mean  for  any  crittur : 
run  up  a  bill  with  the  devil  all  your  lile,  and  then  sneak 
out  when  pay  time  comes !    Boh !" 


**  See  the  onca  daszling  boautiea  of  Albioa  frde. 
Their  heads  quite  *  diminished,*  now  droop  in  ihe  shade, 
AH  conscious,  perhaps,  that  though  richly  arrajred, 

They  are  not  with  yonr  intelloet  graced. 
And  they  envy  you— decked  with  thie  fine  wreath  «fwool,t 
(Which  Chloe  and  Topsy  did  gratefully  pull,) 
BetprinkUd  with  garnets  and  rubies  so  full — 

Sweet  emblema  of  azqoiaite  taaiel** 

A  bright  morning  opened  her  eyelids  and  ca«t} 

Upon  me  her  loveliest  beams ; 
When  giadly  1  found  that  the  pageant  had  pesMd 

Alone  in  ike  region  of  dreamg. 

April  19,  1853. 

t  This  is  no  modem  invention—"  In  tome  ciaes  wrettln 
were  even  made  of  wool*'  among  the  andeat  Giecksaad 
Romans. 

t  ^  Like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning-**— ^efr  xU,  18. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK. 

New- York,  Julj  15,  1853. 

Tou  can  hardly  imagine  to  what  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  excitement  our  osuallj  mer- 
curial city  has  been  elevated  by  the  visit  of 
President  Pierce  and  the  opening  of  tbe 
Crystal  Palace.  Just  at  this  moment,  these 
are  the  topics  which  dwell  on  every  tongue, 
and  form  a  perfect  God-send  to  the  daily  jour- 
nals, which  at  the  comroencement  of  the 
dog-days,  were  getting  as  dry  and  parched 
as  the  dusty  roads  of  Connecticut.  Tbe  hosi 
of  strangers  with  which  the  city  is  thronged, 
more  than  making  good  the  place  of  ^e  in- 
habitants who  are  off  on  the  fashionable  sum- 
mer tours,  or  sporting  gay  equipages  at  some 
renowned  watering  place,  increases  the  pre- 
vailing enthusiasm,  and  gives  a  peculiar  a^ 
pect  to  our  over-crowded  streets.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  interest  that  is  now  felt  m  the 
Crystal  Palace,  arises  from  the  pleasing  sun 
prise  of  finding  that  it  has  not  turned  out  a 
regular  specimen  of  Barnumism.  It  is  nat* 
ural  that  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  sboul 
attach  to  the  attempt  of  giving  a  nation 
character  to  a  private  speculation.  Tbe 
the  insufferable  delays  in  the  construction 
the  building — ^the  series  of  bad  calculati 
and  blunders  by  contractors  and  agents,  a 
the  apparent  inefficiency  with  which  t 
whole  concern  was  managed,  gave  rise  to 
sorts  of  sagacious  hints  and  prophecies  oo 
a  great  many  believed  that  the  Crystal 
ace  would  never  assume  more  substan 
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proportions  than  a  castle  in  the  air.  Even 
three  days  before  the  inauguration,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  edifice  presented  a  scene  of  *'  con- 
fusion worse  confounded"  giving  little  hope 
that  any  enchantment  could  conjure  up  an 
apparition  of  picturesque  teiuty  and  life 
from  such  a  grim  collection  of  spectral  and 
skeleton-like  materials.  The  rubbish  of  a 
new  buildings— as  forlorn  an  object  as  can  be 
met  with  among  the  minor  miseries  of  hu- 
man life— boxes  of  goods  scattered  about  in 
dire  promiscuity-— the  hot  haste  of  the  work- 
men, jostling  each  other  in  their  reeking 
frenzy— and  a  certain  look  of  desperate  firm- 
ness in  the  directors  and  superintendents! 
gave  hot  "  ominous  conjecture"  to  the  pros- 
pect, and  excited  no  rose-colored  hopes  in 
the  bosoms  of  even  the  most  sanguine.  In 
these  few  days,  however,  miracles  were 
brought  to  pass  in  abundance.  Besides  the 
industrials  hosts  that  formed  the  regular  army 
devoted  to  the  enterprise,  a  large  number  of 
the  exhibitors  who  were  on  the  spot  and  anx- 
ious fOT  the  success  of  their  contributions, 
came  to  the  rescue  as  volunteers  *<  on  their 
own  book,''  taking  hold  with  a  will,  and  re- 
producing the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp  in 
a  way  that  would  not  have  have  done  dis- 
credit to  that  marvellous  talisman  of  the 
&ust  By  Thursday  morning,  the  courts  and 
galleries  of  the  Crystal  Palace  presented 
another  sight.  Suddenly  transformed  into  a 
qaaint  city  with  crystal  walls  and  crowded 
with  the  fairest  products  of  industry  and  art, 
it  opened  upon  the  delighted  spectator  a 
scene  of  fairy  beauty,  the  like  of  which  has 
BCTer  before  been  witnessed  in  the  iNew 
World. 

But  before  entering  the  radiant  temple  of 
trt  and  beauty,  let  us  join  with  the  crowd  at 
Castle  Garden,  who  have  assembled  to  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  the  President  at  the  im- 
perial city  of  the  Knickerbockers,  now  speck- 
led and  spangled  with  the  motley  costumes 
of  every  nation  under  heaven's  dome.  The 
distinguished  visitor  has  landed  at  the  Bat- 
tery. He  receives  the  sonorous  greetings  of 
our  city  step-fathers  with  serene  acquies- 
cence. His  reply,  like  all  his  addresses  in 
the  progress  of  his  tour,  was  not  only  appro- 
priate, but  remarkably  felicitous.  It  was  pat 
lo  the  purpose,  not  launching  out  into  vague 
pneraiities,  which  would  have  been  as  much 


in  place  in  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  or  San 
Francisco,  as  in  New- York,  but  skilfully 
touching  the  topics  which  grew  out  of  the 
occasion.  Well-conceived  in  point  of  mat- 
ter, it  was  clothed  in  pointed  and  popular  lan- 
guage, and  delivered  with  wide-awake  ener- 
gy, though,  I  cannot  but  think,  with  too  much 
declamatory  action.  The  President  is  not 
one  of  your  grave  and  earnest  orators,  ^hose 
every  word  falls  with  power  on  the  heart  of 
the  audience — carrying  conviction  by  the 
dignity  of  his  bearing  and  the  impressive 
clearness  of  his  statements— commanding 
reverence  by  the  majesty  of  repose,  and  rely- 
ing on  his  innate  strength,  rather  than  on  the 
fitful  efibrts  of  excitement ;  but  he  must  bor- 
row the  arts  of  the  rhetorician,  and  even  fall 
into  the  vehemence  oi  the  stump  orator,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  utterance  of  serene 
and  lofty  wisdom,  like  that  with  which  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson,  and  Madison  touched 
the  naked  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  President, 
only  drawing  a  true  picture.  His  manner  is 
emphatically  his  own.  It  shows  you  Frank 
Pierce  as  clearly  as  his  signature.  You  see 
in  it  the  practised  debater  at  the  bar, — the 
man  of  ready  wit  and  quick  resource — bold, 
eager,  ambitious,  confident  in  himself,  and 
intent  on  making  a  good  impression  on  the 
people. 

The  speeches  over,  the  procession  at  length 
begins  to  move.  It  is^a  grand  turn  out  of 
the  military  of  the  city,  sprinkled  with  a 
due  proportion  of  '*  representative  men"  in 
the  walks  of  civic  life.  The  President  wisely 
declines  a  seat  in  the  barouche  and  four, 
which  usually  forms  the  state-carriage  on 
such  occasions,  and  instead  of  standing,  hat 
in  hand,  on  that  unsteady  platform,  through 
the  weary  length  of  the  streets,  mounts  an 
old  war-horse  which  has  been  saved  after 
having  smelt  much  gunpowder  and  heard 
the  whistling  of  bullets  on  famous  battle- 
fields. On  horseback  the  President  is  erect 
as  an  Indian  warrior.  There  he  is  at  home. 
He  rides  well.  If  not  with  the  natural  grace 
of  a  Virginia  cavalier,  with  the  firm  and  true 
seat  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer's  son.  He 
appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in  that  po- 
sition, and  gave  the  immense  multitude  on 
every  side  a  good  chance  to  see  the  man  of 
their  choice.    A  bright  July  sun  gleamed 
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from  the  Ehining  arms  of  the  soldiers,  when 
the  procession  left  the  Battery,  but  half-way 
up  Broadway,  a  violent  shower  begaCn  to  fall, 
which  soon  **  took  the  conceit"  out  of  the 
brave  splendors  of  the  military  show.  Drag- 
gled plumes,  the  virgin  w^hite  of  snowy  linen 
sullied  by  saucy  spots  of  mud,  horses  cow- 
ering beneath  the  rain,  and  the  citizen  sol- 
diery fain  to  retreat  under  awnings  and  um- 
brellas, gave  melancholy  evidence  of  dis- 
comfiture at  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
**  uncertain  glories''  of  a  fei>tal  day.  Still, 
the  heavens  were  gracious — the  shower  was 
not  a  second  deluge  either  in  extent  or  du- 
tion — it  lasted  but  a  short  time — and  strange 
to  say,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  within  the  dis- 
tance of  several  squares  from  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

But  we  must  leave  looking  at  the  proces- 
sion, and  make  our  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  Palace,  or  we  shall  miss  the  grand  spec- 
tacle of  the  President's  entree,  which  is  the 
consummation  and  fruitage  of  our  pilgrim- 
age. As  we  pass  through  the  vestibule,  and 
deliver  our  ticket  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  a 
turnstyle  opens  to  admit  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  records  the  fact  on  a  tablet,  by  means 
of  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  show- 
ing the  number  of  persons  that  pass  in  a 
given  time.  We  are  now  inside.  What  a 
blaze  of  light  and  beauty  flashes  on  the  daz- 
zled eye  1  What  exquisite  proportions  in 
the  unique  dome !  What  admirable  harmony 
of  coloring  throughout  the  edifice !  How 
airy  and  graceful  the  delicate  tracery  of  arch 
and  column !  What  a  rare  architectural  tri- 
umph 1  Have  you  ever  seen  a  structure 
which  so  refreshes  the  eye  with  a  sweet 
sense  of  symmetry  and  loveliness  ?  Vast 
and  complicated  as  it  is,  it  does  not  wound 
the  sentiment  of  unity — ^simple  in  its  magi- 
cal windings,  it  presents  a  pure  and  chaste 
vision  of  almost  unearthly  beauty. 

But  I  must  not  lose  myself  in  this  crowd 
of  enchanted  spectators,  who  arranged  in 
various  groups  around  the  Palace,  look  so 
truly  festal  and  picturesque.  I  am  directed 
to  a  seat  by  one  of  the  alert  policemen  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  who  are  so  appropriately 
dressed  in  their  new  blue  uniforms,  with 
stamped  buttons,  that  you  might  be  excused 
for  taking  them  for  naval  officers.  This  offi- 
cial C03tume  has  a  wondrous  effect.    Better 


than  the  oaken  batcHis  at  the  side,  it  appeals 
to  the  Jove  of  order,  of  propriety,  of  rank 
and  degree,  which  is  doubtless  innate  id  the 
human  breast.  I  trust  this  will  be  the  first 
step  towards  arraying  the  whole  police  force 
of  the  city  in  a  uniform  which  will  be  a  pub- 
lic badge  of  office. 

I  am  favored  with  an  excellent  position, 
commanding  a  near  view  of  the  platform,  on 
which  the  official  dignitaries  are  to  be  placed, 
and  which  is  already  occupied  in  part  with 
many  well-known  personages,  who  may  de- 
serve a  passing  mention.     Foremost,  is  Mr. 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  the  President  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Association, — a   fine  speci- 
men of  manly  beauty,  with  the  chiseled  fea- 
tures and  erect  bearing  of  an  English  noble- 
man—his  singular  aristocratic   appearance 
presenting  a  significant  contrast  with  bis  de- 
cided democratic  principles.     Near  him  is 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Whetten,  a  lank,  spare 
figure,  looking  anxiously  through  his  .specta- 
cles, with  the  nervous,  fidgetty,  restlessness, 
which  marks  the  Yankee  blood,  the  vorU 
over.     Here  comes  General  Scott,  walking 
proudly  across  the  platform.     The  veteran 
hero  is  pale  from  his  recent  aMifinement  on 
account  of  the  serious  casualty  which  he 
met  with.     He  wears  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
with  a  light  Talma  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulder.     He  is  received  with  loud  cheers 
from  every  quarter,  as  soon  as  he  is  recog- 
nized.   A  bland  smile  and  a  slight  bow  are 
the  response.     Now  he  leaves  his  seat,  and 
crosses  the  stage  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
party  of  Lady  EUesmere.     The  movement 
agadn  attracts  the  attention  of  the  house,  and 
is  followed  by  repeated  cheers  for  the  war- 
worn chieflain. 

Bishop  Wainwright  in  lawn  sleeves  and 
flowing  surplice  forms  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  living  panorama.  His  calm,  benig- 
nant face,  seems  to  breathe  a  religious  bene- 
diction. As  Archbishop  Hughes  steps  upon 
the  platform,  he  is  greeted  with  a  cordial 
salutation  from  his  Protestant  brother,  which 
is  returned  with  the  meek  simplicitj  that 
never  forsakes  the  countenance  of  his 
Grace,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York.  With  these  eminent  fanctiona- 
ries,  were  mixed  up  all  sorts  of  militia  offi- 
cers, strangers  of  distinction,  though  alas! 
unknown  to  fame,  and  the  usual  retinue  of 
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IF>starched,  black-coated,  wooden-faced 
Qtiy,  who  are  an  essential  element  in  all 
casioQs  of  civic  or  corporate  parade. 
We  now  hear  strains  of  distant  music,  and 
ysk  a  file  of  soldiers  marches  up  the  pnn^i- 
I  nave  to  prepare  and  guard  the  way  for 
B  approach  of  the  expected  g:ue?t.  A  ge- 
Tal  buzz  runs  through  the  house — all  eyes 
e  strained  towards  the  door — and  at  last 
e  President  makes  his  appearance,  sup- 
irted  on  either  side  by  two  men  in  buck- 
m,  who  cling  to  him  as  if  they  were  afraid 
ttt  be  would  try  to  break  away  from  their 
htches.  In  the  midst  of  cheers,  and  the 
tving  of  white  handkerchiefs,  the  Chief  of 
le  Republic  makes  his  way  to  the  stage,  bu- 
ies  himself  in  the  immense  gaudy  arm 
kur  of  green  and  gold  which  has  been  pro- 
Ued  for  his  reception,  and  gives  you  the 
let  that  a  few  moments  repose  would  be 
lore  grateful  than  all  the  plaudits  of  his 
Ulstituents.  The  religious  services  now 
nmmence.  They  are  performed  with  true 
Ijjwicopal  decorum.  The  whole  audience  is 
inbed.  A  solemn  and  impressive  scene  it 
111— the  silence  of  that  vast  edifice  broken 
■Ijbylhe  devotional  tones  of  the  pious 
Uop,  imploring  the  blessings  of  the  Al- 
■ighty  upon  the  efforts  of  human  genius  and 

'  Mr.  Sedgwick  now  rises  and  addresses  the 
huident.  His  words  are  well  chosen.  They 
R  spoken  with  dignity  and  grace.  The 
■nuer  of  the  speaker  is  remarkable  for  its 
rif-possession  and  manliness.  His  language 
lows  like  oil.  In  replying,  the  President 
Jfidently  aimed  at  the  utmost  brevity.  He 
ioeceeded  to  a  charm.  The  whole  perform- 
ttice  was  over  in  a  little  more  than  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — the  distinguished  visi- 
lora  at  once  took  their  leave — the  platform 
Wa  incontinently  cleared — and  the  throng 
of  spectators  addressed  themselves  to  prom- 
ttaiting  through  the  edifice,  and  examining 
(be  various  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity 
vith  which  it  abounds. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  detail  of  these, 
b  which  no  description  can  do  justice,  and 
i  which  you  must  already  be  familiar  with 
he  sketches  in  the  city  journals.     I  assure 

00  they  are  well  worth  visiting,  although  at 
resent,  the  resources  of  the  Exhibition  are 

1  that  state  which  the  political  economists 


call  *•  imperfect  development."  In  addition 
to  the  various  products  of  industry  and  in- 
ventive genius,  there  are  many  works  of 
Art,  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseur.  Among  them  are  prominent, 
the  admirable  representation  of  the  Amazon 
by  Kiss  and  Thorwaldsen's  group  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Tliese  redeem  the  Exhi- 
bition from  the  disgrace  of  such  monstrous 
abortions  as  Marochetti's  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Carew*s  experiment  on  the  glorious 
figure  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  display 
their  ugly  deformities  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous portions  of  the  building. 

You  have  seen  the  rebuke  of  the  vulgar 
snobbism,  which  has  ignored  the  genius  of 
the  architect  in  favor  of  the  prestige  of  of- 
fice. On  this  point,  I  have  heard  but-one 
expression  of  opinion,  which  is  that  of  pro- 
found disgust  at  the  low-lived  stupidity  of 
the  directors. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE/ 

B7  HORATIO  GRE ENOUGH. 

We  have  heard  the  learned  in  matters  re- 
lating to  art,  express  the  opinion  that  these 
United  States  are  destined  to  form  a  new 
style  of  architecture.  Remembering  that  a 
vast  population,  rich  in  material  and  guided 
by  the  experience,  the  precepts,  and  the 
models  of  the  old  world,  was  about  to  erect 
durable  structures  for  every  function  of  civ- 
ilized life,  we  also  cherished  the  hope  that 
such  a  combination  would  speedily  be  formed. 

We  forgot  that  though  the  country  was 
young,  yet  the  people  were  old,  that  as 
Americans  we  have  no  childhood,  no  half- 
fabulous,  legendary  wealth,  no  misty,  cloud- 
enveloped  back-ground.  We  forgot  that  we 
had  not  unity  of  religious  belief,  nor  unity  of 
origin ;  that  our  territory,  extending  from 
the  white  bear  to  the  alligator,  made  our  oc- 
cupations dissimilar,  our  character  and  tastes 
various.     We  forget  that  the  Republic  had 

*  From  a  forthcoming  work  entitled  A  Memorial  of 
Oreenougkf  consisting  of  Selections  from  his  Writioge, 
Tributes  to  his  Genius  and  a  Memoir  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
ermao,  in  press  of  Futaam  6l  Co. 
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leaped  full-grown  and  armed  to  the  teeth 
from  the  brain  of  her  parent,  and  that  a  ham- 
mer had  been  the  instrument  of  delivery. 
We  forgot  that  reason  had  been  the  dry  nurse 
of  the  giant  offspring,  and  had  fed  her  from 
the  beginning  ^*ith  the  strong  bread  and  meat 
of  fact ;  that  every  wry  face  the  bantling 
ever  made  had  been  daguerreotyped,  and  all 
her  words  and  deeds  printed  and  labelled 
away  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  official  bureaux. 

Reason  can  dissect,  but  cannot  originate  ; 
she  can  adopt,  but  cannot  create ;  she  can 
modify,  but  cannot  find.  Give  her  but  a 
cock-boat,  and  she  will  elaborate  a  line-of- 
battle  ship ;  give  her  but  a  beam,  with  its 
wooden  tooth,  and  she  turns  out  the  patent 
plough.  She  is  not  young ;  and  when  her 
friends  insist  upon  the  phenomena  of  youth, 
then  is  she  least  attractive.  She  can  imitate 
the  flush  of  the  young  cheek,  but  where  is 
the  flash  of  the  young  eye  ?  She  buys  the 
teeth — alas !  she  cannot  buy  the  breath  of 
childhood.  The  puny  cathedral  of  Broad- 
way, like  an  elephant  dwindled  to  the  size 
of  a  dog,  measures  her  yearning  for  Gothic 
sublimity,  while  the  roar  of  the  Astor-house, 
and  the  mammoth  vase  of  the  great  reser- 
voir, show  how  she  works  when  she  feels  at 
home,  and  is  in  earnest. 

The  mind  of  this  country  has  never  been 
seriously  applied  to  the  subject  of  building. 
Intently  engaged  in  matters  of  more  pressing 
importance,  we  have  been  content  to  receive 
our  notions  of  architecture  as  we  have  re- 
ceived the  fashion  of  our  garments,  and  the 
form  of  our  entertainments,  from  Europe. 
In  our  eagerness  to  appropriate,  we  have 
neglected  to  adapt,  to  distinguish, — nay,  to 
understand.  We  have  built  small  Gothic 
temples  of  wood,  and  have  omhted  all  orna- 
ments for  economy,  unmindful  that  size,  ma- 
terial, and  ornament  are  the  elements  of 
effect  in  that  style  of  building.  Captivated 
by  the  classic  symmetry  of  the  Athenian 
models  we  have  sought  to  bring  the  Parthe- 
non into  our  streets,  to  make  the  temple  of 
Theseus  work  in  our  towns.  We  have  shorn 
them  of  their  lateral  colonnades,  let  them 
down  from  their  dignified  platform,  pierced 
their  walls  for  light,  and,  instead  of  the  sto- 
ried relief  and  the  eloquent  statue  which  en- 
riched the  frieze,  and  graced  the  pediment, 
we  have  made  our  chimney  tops  to  peer  over 


the  broken  profile,  and  tell,  by  their  Tiaii| 
smoke,  of  the  traffic  and  desecration  of  thi 
interior.  Still  the  model  may  be  recogniicd,. 
some  of  the  architectural  features  are  entiie; 
like  the  captive  king,  stripped  alike  of  im 
and  purple,  and  drudging  amidst  the  HeMi 
of  a  capital,  the  Greek  temple,  as  seen  amoBg 
us,  claims  pity  for  its  degraded  majesty,  nlr 
attests  the  barbarian  force  which  has  aboMi  | 
its  nature,  and  been  blind  to  its  qualities. 

If  we  trace  Architecture  from  its  perfe^l 
tion,  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  to  its  inanifal^ 
decay  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  lUi^ 
find  that  one  of  the  surest  symptoms  of  dtk-^ 
cline  was  the  adoption  of  admired  forms  uii 
models  for  purposes  not  contemplated  a.-' 
their  invention.  The  forum  became  a  te» 
pie  ;  the  tribunal  became  a  temple ;  thetht« 
atre  was  turned  into  a  church ;  nay,  the  oolr 
umn,  that  organized  member,  that  subordl* 
nate  part,  set  up  for  itself,  usurped  11111^9 
and  was  a  monument !  The  great  prindplM 
of  Architecture  being  once  abandoned,  cart 
rectness  gave  way  to  novelty,  economy  ui 
vain-glory  associated  produced  meanncM 
and  pretension.  Sculpture,  too,  had  wtnedt 
The  degenerate  workmen  could  do  loopr 
match  the  fragments  they  sought  to  mingl^ 
nor  copy  the  originals  they  only  hoped  19 
repeat.  The  mouldering  remains  (A  bettK 
days  frowned  contempt  upon  such  impcieit 
efforts,  till,  in  the  gradual  coming  of  diifc 
ness,  ignorance  became  contempt,  and  ii^ 
sensibility  ceased  to  compare. 

We  say  that  the  mind  of  this  country  hii 
never  been  seriously  applied  to  architectoit* 
True  it  is,  that  the  commonwealth,  with  tUt 
desire  of  public  magnificence  which  has  erv 
been  a  leading  feature  of  democracy,  hai 
called  from  the  vasty  deep  of  the  past  thi 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Gothic  itykt; 
but  they  would  not  come  when  she  did  cil 
to  them.  The  vast  cathedral,  with  its  efCf 
open  portals,  towering  high  above  the  eoortl 
of  kings,  inviting  all  men  to  its  cool  and  fifr 
grant  twilight,  where  the  voice  of  the  orgtfl 
stirs  the  blood,  and  the  dim-seen  visioaioi 
saints  and  martyrs  bleed  and  die  upon  til 
canvas  amid  the  echoes  of  hymning  tuMH 
and  the  clouds  of  frankincense,  this  aittt 
tectural  embodying  of  the  divine  and  blcMH 
words,  '*  Come  to  me,  ye  who  labor  and  li 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !"  if 
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maods  a  sacrifice  of  what  we  hold  dearest. 
Its  coraer*stone  must  be  laid  upon  the  right, 
to  judge  the  claims  of  the  church.  The 
style  of  Greek  architecture,  as  seen  in  the 
Greek  temple,  demands  the  aid  of  sculpture, 
iasistfl  upon  every  feature  of  its  original  or- 
ganization, loses  its  harmony  if  a  note  be 
dropped  in  the  execution,  and  when  so  mod- 
ified as  to  serve  for  a  custom-house  or  a 
bank,  departs  from  its  original  beauty  and 
propriety  as  widely  as  the  crippled  gelding 
of  a  hackney  coach  difiers  from  the  bound- 
ing and  neighing  wild  horse  of  the  deser^t. 
Even  where,  in  the  fervor  of  our  faith  in 
shapes,  we  have  sternly  adhered  to  the  dic- 
tum of  another  age,  and  have  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  entire  exterior  which 
echoes  the  forms  of  Athens,  the  pile  stands 
a  stranger  among  us,  and  receives  a  respect 
akin  to  what  we  should  feel  for  a  fellow-citi- 
zen in  the  garb  of  Greece.  It  is  a  make- 
believe.  It  is  not  the  real  thing.  We  see 
the  marble  capitals  ;  we  trace  the  acanthus 
leaves  of  a  celebrated  model — incredulous ; 
it  is  not  a  temple. 

The  number  and  ^variety  of  our  experi- 
ments in  building,  show  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  taste  with  what  has  been  hith- 
erto achieved ;  the  expense  at  which  they 
bve  been  made  proves  how  strong  is  the 
yeamiag  after  excellence;  the  talents  and 
iquircments  of  the  artists  whose  services 
Itave  been  engaged  in  them  are  such  as  to 


Qot  Id  the  men.  Is  it  possible  that  out  of 
this  chaos  order  can  arise  ? — that  of  these 
conflicting  dialects  and  jargons  a  language 
can  be  bom  ?  When  shall  we  have  done 
*ith  experiments?  What  refuge  is  there 
ffom  the  absurdities  that  have  successively 
QSQrped  the  name  and  functions  of  architec- 
ture ?  Is  it  not  better  to  go  on  with  consist- 
ency and  uniformity,  in  imitation  of  an  ad- 
mired model,  than  incur  the  disgrace  of  other 


of  by  the  Greeks,  in  art  as  well  as  in  phi- 
losophy. Let  us  regard  as  ingratitude  to  the 
author  of  nature  the  despondent  idleness 
that  sits  down  while  one  want  is  unprovided 
for,  one  worthy  object  unaltained. 

If,  as  the  first  step  in  our  search  after  the 
great  principles  of  construction,  we  but  ob- 
serve the  skeletons  and  skins  of  animals, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  beast  and  bird» 
of  fish  and  insect,  are  we  not  as  forcibly 
struck  by  their  variety  as  by  their  beauty  ? 
There  is  no  arbitrary  law  of  proportion,  no 
unbending  model  of  form.  There  is  scarce 
a  part  of  the  animal  organization  which  we 
do  not  find  elongated  or  shortened,  increased, 
diminished,  or  suppressed,  as  the  wants  of 
the  genus  or  species  dictate,  as  their  expo- 
sure or  their  work  may  require.  The  neck 
of  the  swan  and  that  of  the  eagle,  however 
different  in  character  and  proportion,  equally 
charm  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  reason.  We 
approve  the  length  of  the  same  member  in 
grazing  animals,  its  shortness  in  beasts  of 
prey.  The  horse's  shanks  are  thin,  and  we 
admire  them ;  the  greyhound's  chest  is  deep, 
and  we  cry  beautiful !  It  is  neither  the  pres- 
ence nor  the  absence  of  this  or  that  part,  or 
shape,  or  color,  that  wins  our  eye  in  natural 
objects  ;  it  is  the  consistency  and  harmony 
of  the  parts  juxtaposed,  the  subordination  of 
details  to  masses,  and  of  masses  to  the  whole. 

The  law  of  adaptation  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  nature  in  all  structure.    So  unflinch- 


convince  us  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  system,  ingly  does  she  modify  a  type  in  accordance 


with  a  new  position,  that  some  philosophers 
have  declared  a  variety  of  appearance  to  be 
the  object  aimed  at;  so  entirely  does  she 
limit  the  modification  to  the  demands  of  ne- 
cessity, that  adherence  to  one  original  plan 
seems,  to  limited  intelligence,  to  be  carried 
to  the  very  verge  of  caprice.  The  domina- 
tion of  arbitrary  rules  of  taste  has  produced 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  wisdom  thus  dis- 
played in  every  object  around  us ;  we  tie  up 


i^iiures  ?  In  answering  these  questions  let  the  cameleopard  to  the  rack ;  we  shave  the 
Q^  remember  with  humility  that  all  salu-jlion,  and  call  him  a  dog;  we  strive  to  bind 
^^  changes  are  the  work  of  many  and  of  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow,  and 
time;  but  let  us  encourage  experiment  at  to  make  him  harrow  the  valleys  after  us! 


the  risk  of  license,  rather  than  submit  to  an 
iron  rule  that  begins  by  sacrificing  reason, 


When  the  savage  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
shapes  his  war  club,  his  first  thought  is  of 


^gnitj,  and  comfort.  Let  us  consult  na- :  its  use.  His  first  efforts  pare  the  long  shaft, 
tore,  and,  in  the  assurance  that  she  will  dis-  and  mould  the  convenient  handle ;  then  the 
dose  a  mine,  richer  than  was  ever  dreamed  i  heavier  end  takes  gradually  the  edge  that 
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cuts,  while  it  retains  the  edge  that  stuns. 'burden  of  a  thousand  camels  from  pole  to 
His  idler  hour  divides  its  surface  by  lines  pole !  What  Academy  of  Design,  vbtt  re- 
and  curves,  or  embosses  it  with  figures  that  search  of  connoisseurship,  what  imitatiim  of 
have  pleased  his  eye,  or  are  linked  with  his  the  Greeks  produced  this  marvel  of  cot- 
superstition.  We  admire  its  effective  shape, '  struction  ?  Here  is  the  result  of  the  rtody 
its  Etruscan-like  quaintness,  its  graceful  of  man  upon  the  great  deep,  where  Natwe 
form  and  subtle  outline,  yet  we  neglect  the  spake  of  the  laws  of  building,  not  in  tht 
lesson  it  might  teach.  If  we  compare  the  feather  and  in  the  flower,  but  in  winds  ini 
form  of  a  newly  invented  machine  with  the  waves,  and  he  bent  all  his  mind  to  heir  anl 
perfected  t3rpe  of  the  same  instrument,  we  ;  to  obey.  Could  we  carry  into  our  civil  arcb> 
observe,  as  we  trace  it  through  the  phases  itecture  the  responsibilities  that  weigh  upoi 
of  improvement,  how  weight  is  shaken  off,  our  ship-building,  we  should  ere  long  hivi 
where  strength  is  less  needed,  how  func-  edifices  as  superior  to  the  Parthenon,  for  tht 
tions  are  made  to  approach  without  impeding  purposes  that  we  require,  as  the  Constitutioi 
each  other,  how  the  straight  becomes  curved,  |  or  the  Pennsylvania  is  to  the  galley  of  tht 
and  the  curved  is  straightened,  till  the  strag-i  Argonauts.  Could  our  blunders  on  term 
gling  and  cumbersome  machine  becomes  the  \firma  be  put  to  the  same  dread  test  that  tboN 
compact,  effective  and  beautiful  engine.  of  ship-builders  are,  little  would  be  now  kA 

So  instinctive  is  the  perception  of  organic  jto  say  on  this  subject, 
beauty  in  the  human  eye,  that  we  cannot  |  Instead  of  forcing  the  functions  of  ev«y 
withhold  our  admiration  even  from  the  or-  ^  sort  of  building  into  one  general  form,  adop 
gans  of  destruction.  There  is  majesty  in  ing  an  outward  shape  for  the  sake  of  the  ejt 
the  royal  paw  of  the  lion,  music  in  the  mo-  or  of  association,  without  reference  to  tht 
tion  of  the  brindlf  d  tiger ;  we  accord  our  inner  distribution,  let  us  begin  from  the  bfot 
praise  to  the  sword  and  the  dagger,  and  shud-  as  a  nucleus,  and  work  outwards.  The  nwil 
der  our  approval  of  the  frightful  aptitude  of  convenient  size  and  arrangement  of  thl  i 
the  ghastly  guillotine.  {rooms  that  are  to  constitute  the  building bt>  j 

Conceiving  destruction  to  be  a  normal  ing  fixed,  the  access  of  the  light  that  mj,-  { 
element  of  the  system  of  nature  equally  of  the  air  that  must  be  wanted,  being  pi*  I 
with  production,  we  have  used  the  word  vided  for,  we  have  the  skeleton  of  our  boihk  i 
beauty  in  connexion  with  it.     We  have  no  ing.     Nay,  we  have  all  excepting  the  driw.  j 


objection  to  exchange  it  for  the  word  char- 
acter, as  indicating  the  mere  adaptation  of 
forms  to  functions,  and  would  gladly  substi- 
tute the  actual  pretensions  of  our  architec- 


The  connexion  and  order  of  parts,  jott- 
posed  for  convenience,  cannot  fail  to  spedk 
of  their  relation  and  uses.  As  a  group  d 
idlers  on  the  quay,  if  they  grasp  a  rope  to 


ture  to  the  former,  could  we  hope  to  secure ,  haul  a  vessel  to  the  pier,  are  united  ia  fa•^ 


the  latter. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  structure  of  our  own, 


monious  action  by  the  cord  they  seize,  tf 
the  slowly  yielding  mass  forms  a  tboroogh'  ; 
one  which,  from  its  nature  and  uses,  com- 1  bass  to  their  livelier  movement,  so  the  oa* 
roands  us  to  reject  authority,  and  we  shall  flinching  adaptation  of  a  building  to  its  p^ 
find  the  result  of  the  manly  use  of  plain  sition  and  use  gives,  as  a  sure  product  d 
good  sense,  so  like  that  of  taste  and  genius  that  adaptation,  character  and  ezpresaot. 
too,  as  scarce  to  require  a  distinctive  title.       What  a  field  of  study  would  be  opened  If 
Observe  a  ship  at  sea !     Mark  the  majestic  the  adoption  in  civil  architecture  of  thoU 
form  of  her  hull  as  she  rushes  through  the  laws  of  apportionment,  distribution  andctt' 
water,  observe   the  graceful   bend  of   her  nexion,  which  we  have  thus  hinted  at?   Ni 
l^y>  the  gentle  transition  from  round  to  longer  could  the  mere  tyro  huddle  together 
fiat,  the  grasp  of  her  keel,  the  leap  of  her  a  crowd  of  ill-arranged,  ill-lighted  and  stiflel 
bows,  the  symmetry  and  rich  tracery  of  her  i  rooms,   and   masking  the   chaos  with  the 
spars   and   rigging,  and  those  grand  wind  sneaking  copy  of  a  Greek  facade,  usurp  tht 
muscles,  her  sails.     Behold  an  organization  name  of  architect.     If  this  anatomic  ootr 
second  only  to  that  of  an  animal,  obedient  nexion  and  proportion  has  been  attained  it 
as  a  horse,  swift  as  the  stag,  and  bearing  the  ships,  in  machines,  and,  in  spite  of  hiit 
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principles,  in  such  buildings  as  make  a  de- 
parture from  it  fatal,  as  in  bridges  and  in 
scaffolding,  why  should  we  fear  its  imme- 
diate use  in  all  construction  ?  As  its  first 
result,  the  bank  would  have  the  physiogno- 
my of  a  bank,  the  church  would  be  recog- 
nbed  as  such,  nor  would  the  billiard-room 
and  the  chapel  wear  the  same  uniform  of 
columns  and  pediment.  The  African  king, 
Ftaodiog  in  mock  majesty  with  his  legs  and 
feet  bare,  and  his  body  clothed  in  a  cast  coat 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  is  an  object  whose  ri- 
diculous effect  defies  all  power  of  face.  Is 
not  the  Greek  temple  jammed  in  between 
the  brick  shops  of  Wall  street  or  Cornhill, 
covered  with  lettered  signs,  and  occupied  by 
groups  of  money-changers  and  apple  women, 
a  parallel  even  for  his  African  majesty  ? 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Jeferson  recommends  the  model  of  the 
Maiion  Carrie  for  the  State  House  at  Rich- 
mond. Was  he  aware  that  the  MaisonCar' 
Tie  is  but  a  fragment,  and  that  too,  of  a  Ro- 
man temple  ?  He  was ;  it  is  beautiful — is 
the  answer.  An  English  society  erected  in 
Hrde  Park  a  cast  in  bronze  of  the  colosnal 
Achilles  of  the  Quirinal,  and,  changing  the 
bead,  transformed  it  into  a  monument  to 
Wellington.  But  where  is  the  distinction 
between  the  personal  prowess,  the  invulne- 
rable body,  the  beaven-shielded  safety  of  the 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  complex  of  quali- 
ties which  makes  the  modern  general.  The 
statue  is  beautiful, — is  the  answer.  If  such 
reaJH)Qing  is  to  hold,  why  not  translate  one 
of  Pindar's  odes  in  memory  of  Washington, 
or  set  up  in  Carolina  a  colossal  Osiris  in  ho- 
nor of  General  Greene  ? 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece 
ire  sublime  as  expressions  of  their  power 
and  their  feeling.  The  modern  nation  that 
appropriates  them  displays  only  wealth  in 
^  doing.  The  possession  of  means,  not  ac- 
companied by  the  sense  of  propriety  or  feel- 
iog  for  the  true,  can  do  no  more  for  a  nation 
than  it  can  do  for  an  individual.  The  want 
of  an  illustrious  ancestry  may  be  compensa- 
ted, fully  compensated ;  but  the  purloining 
of  the  coat-of-arms  of  a  defunct  family  is 
intolerable.  That  such  a  monument  as  we 
have  described  should  have  been  erected  in 
London  while  Chantry  flourished,  when  Flax- 
i&au's  fame  was  cherished  by  the  few,  and 


Bailey  and  Behnes  were  already  known,  is 
an  instructive  fact.  That  the  illustrator  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
should,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  been  prepar- 
ing designs  for  George  the  Fouth's  silver- 
smiths, is  not  less  so. 

The  edifices,  in  whose  construction  the 
principles  of  architecture  are  developed, 
may  be  classed  as  organic,  formed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  occupants,  or  monumen- 
tal, addressed  to  the  sympathies,  the  faith, 
or  the  taste  of  a  people.  These  two  great 
classes  of  buildings,  embracing  almost  every 
variety  of  structure,  though  occasionally 
joined  and  mixed  in  the  same  edifice,  have 
their  separate  rules,  as  they  have  a  distinct 
abstract  nature.  In  the  former  class,  the 
laws  of  structure  and  apportionment,  de- 
pending on  definite  wants,  obey  a  demon- 
strable rule.  They  may  be  called  machines, 
each  individual  of  which  roust  be  formed 
with  reference  to  the  abstract  type  of  its 
species.  The  individuals  of  the  latter  class, 
bound  by  no  other  laws  than  those  of  the 
sentiment  which  inspires  them,  and  the  sym- 
pathies to  which  they  are  addressed,  occupy 
the  positions  and  assume  the  forms  best  cal- 
culated to  render  their  parent  feeling.  No 
limits  can  be  put  to  their  variety ;  their  size 
and  richness  have  always  been  proportioned 
to  the  means  of  the  people  who  have  erected 
them. 

If,  from  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  it 
shall  have  appeared  that  we  regard  the 
Greek  masters  as  aught  less  than  the  true 
apostles  of  correct  taste  in  building,  we  have 
been  misunderstood.  We  believe  firmly  and 
fully  that  they  can  teach  us ;  but  let  us  learn 
principles,  not  copy  shapes ;  let  us  imitate 
them  like  men,  and  not  ape  them  like  mon- 
keys. Remembering  what  a  school  of  art 
it  was  that  perfected  their  system  of  orna- 
ment, let  us  rather  adhere  to  that  system  in 
enriching  what  we  invent  than  substitute 
novelty  for  propriety.  After  observing  the 
innovations  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  of 
the  modern  Italian  masters  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  cannot  but  recur  to  the  Horatian 
precept— 

"expmplaria  Grseca 
Nocturaa  versatc  manu,  versate  diurnal*' 
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may  fancy,  to  console  such  as  did  not  happa 
to  see  that  s^reat  triumph  of  industrid  nft 
cess.  To  describe  such  a  sight  is  a  task  bii 
yond  the  power  of  any  man.  What  accoul 
of  the  London  raree-j^how  has  yet  appeared 
The  editor  has  had  a  week's  holiday.  In^^f}  '''""^t  ""y  satisfaction?  None  oflk 
the  pleasant  company  of  the  author  of  the :  '*'"^'  wr.ters-not  even  Jules  J«nin-«o 

"Sketches  of  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama"  I '^f^'^^''  '^f"'"!  T  i^*"*  °[        !!1"1[!!?2 
he  has  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  taken  ^"oi-y  and  though  the  disparity  must  be  g«| 

^ .  T-o..!^..'/  »r.A  \.^^r.A   c^«* ;^  between  the  London  and  the  New  York  £» 

ice  cream  at  layior  s,  and  neard   JSontag^  m  ,.,•..  ,.         ,..        r  ^i_     %•  j 

Tk      ri-^.r^^^:   i,>A  ^^r^Ar^^^r^r.^  r^♦k«..  .« li -^  ,  hibitions,  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  » 
Don  Giovanni,  and  underj'one  other  metro-     ,.  '  ,.         -       .,  ,o,    ^ 

ta       ^  ^^J« «.  «,k:Jk  «,:«k*    ..«-i .dines    attemptino:    for   the   one   what   tM 

politan  experiences  which  might,  perhaps,;         ,.    „       v  P  -n^     •  ^  r -i  j -i        ^^ 
r      '  u  ♦!.«  ^^^^^\r.^  fr.^  o  i^.,n,  .™o:r.„  ^Sii    fijaphic  French  feutlletontsi  failed  to  accotti 
furnish  the  material  lor  a  lonff,  gossipy  arti-  =*|.  v  r     xi.      au 
1     -rx.             J-           1  A        -i.         x,               plish  for  the  other, 
cle,  if  he  were  disposed  to  write  such  an  one  .'^  ,«,  u    j    •     ^    i  u  *  *i-    a 

and  his  subscribers  to  read  it.     The  editor!,  /^'f «  **'°  .'^^""^  *°  'i"*'^  ^^'*  *''«  ^ 

would  greatly  prefer,  however,  that  the  Ala-  *"•  ^'^'^'^^  contams  should  go  and  see  ,t  f« 

bama  Colonel  should  be  the  historiographer  V'.'^l  »"  'T^'lf  "*  *•"*  "nnied.ate  vicinityrf 

of  the  expedition,  and  in  this  preference  he  R"=hnr.ond,  the  sea  voyage  by  the  8tetin»h|pi 

doubts  not  the  Messenger's  readers  will  unite  ^*'''"°^f  ''"'•  Jamestown  w.ll  prove  a  md 

with   remarkable   unanimity.     Lord   Bacon  agreeable,  and  cerlamly  the  least  troaU^ 

tells  us  that  there  are  occasions  when  a  man  ^^-^^  ^vay  of  going.     Dr.  Johnson  thoogU 

J       f  ■ ,  .     i„  „,  „„„  <•  ,  .  •„  „..  .  „  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  prettv iffr 

needs  a  friend  to  do  or  say  tor  him  what  he  ^„„  „„  "  ^f  ..I  ^„  .   j^i-  L»f..i  Ir  x". 

can  never  do  or  say  so  well  for  himself.  ""^"  °"^  "'^  '"l^  """**  delightful  of  hiuuk 
Such  is  the  position  of  the  editor  in  respect  ^njoynf  t*-     B"t  the    exicographcr  nenr 
r  J         i  •!.  u;^  !«♦«  ;,..,««^..;«^o   ««j  u-o  saw  a  steamship.     In  either  of  the  fine  Tct- 
of  describing  his  late  journeyings,  and  his      ,  ,  i-       j       -lu  au      u  —a 

r-     J  r    «.^k«  r'«r.«kJ«i,«  :«  +1.2  ,,««„  ^««    sels  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  pleanat 
friend  from  the  Canebrake  is  the  very  per-  .  *  j    i.     *u     r\^»^ 

A  r    ^  «•««  :^»  i«  ♦!.«♦  «-«*«X,i  ^r    accompaniment    suggested    bv  the  DoctOTa 

son  to  perform  vicariously  that  grateiul  of-  *^    .        ,        ^P  /   . .       .•  *.. 

^  *^  JO  Qne  may  travel  much  more  to  his  satisn^ 


fice. 


may 


The  editor  need  say  nothing  of  the  Crjs-  If"  ^^^'^  \"  ^  post-chaise.  In  refe™g  » 
tal  Palace  as  an  architectural  effort,  his  New  ^^f.,  J^n^^^town  and  Roanoke,  in  wbicbjji 
York  correspondent  having  done  entire  jus-  editor  performed  his  New  York  trip,  go« 
tice  to  it  in  preceding  pages  of  this  number  f^^  retiirning,  he  wishes  to  return  hisUi»fa 

of  the  Messenger.    Of  the  articles  contained  ^^  ^^^  ''f^f'X ""'  V^'  ^'^  ^""^  ""^"^  "'^"'^ 

.^     ..      -     °  r    -1  1        J  A      received  at  their  hands, 

in  it — the  treasures  of  silver-work  and  ta-, 

pestry  and  sculpture,  the  rare  specimens  of  j 

Parisian   taste,  les  objets  de  luxe — and  the       We  are   pained  to  record   the  deith  rf 

wonderful   contrivances    in    mechanics,    he  Steuart  Adair  God  man,  late  editor  of  the 

need  say  quite  as  little,  as  they  will  all  be  Wusf rated  Family  Friend,  of  Columbia,  8. 

set  forth  in  exquisite  wood  engraving  by  Mr.  C.     This  sad  event  took  place  on  the  lllk 

Putnam  in  his  official  Illustrated  Catalogue,  of  July  at  Windston,  the  residence  of  E.  Wi 

from  Kiss's  splendid  group  of  the  Lion  and  Henry,  Esq.,  in  Charlotte  county.  Virgiiit* 

the  Jlmazon^  down  to  those  ghastly  marble  Mr.  Godman  was  a  man  of  great  entxfjfl 

sarcophagi  which  show  with  how  much  lux- 1  character  and  of  social  qualities  which  ea- 

ury  one  can  now  be  buried.     The  moralist. deared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friend:;.   Hii 

passing  from  the  inspection  of  a  set  of  Se- :  untiring  exertions  in  building  up  the  litenij 

vres  porcelain,  each  piece  representing  some  journal  of  which  he  was  the  sole  founder 

wit   or   beauty  of  the   reign   of  sinful   old: and  editor,  undermined  a  constitutioo  aflt, 

Louis  Quatorze,  or  from  admiring  some  mag-  naturally  vigorous,  and  it  may  be  said  witk 

nificent  work  of  the  loom  destined  for  the  fair  truth  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  rf 

shoulders  of  living  loveliness,  to  examine  Southern  Letters.     A  few  months  since  vi 

this  latest  form  in  which  humaji  ingenuity  saw  him  in  the  flush  and  buoyancy  ^  eartj 

has  made  "  the  narrow  house  and  the  long  manhood  and  talked  with  him  at  length  a 

home,"  would,  perhaps,  find  in  the  contrast  the  literary  future  of  ourcountry— alas!  thi 

a  type  of  the  perpetual  antithesis  of  our  hopes  which   then  animated  him  are  ■0' 

earthly  being,  and  murmur  with  the  preacher,  quenched  forever  in  the  tomb !     To  the  i>* 

vanitns  vanitaium!  mediate  relatives  of  the  deceased,  it  will  bli 


Admiration  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting 
processes  the  mind  can  undergo,  and  the  mere 
thought  of  the  labour  of  examining  every 
object  of  interest  in  a  vast  exhibition  like 
that  of  Hyde  fark  in  1851  is  enough,  one 


at  least,  in  some  degree,  consoling  to  knov 
that  although  he  died  far  from  his  home,  Ui 
dying  pillow  was  smoothed  by  gentlest  handi 
and  his  last  breathings  watched  with  tbf 
most  assiduous  affection.  Sit  terra  iiti  bm»f 
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Some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  an  amu- 
sing incident  took  place  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  New  York  Hotels,  which  is 
too  good  not  to  be  related.  A  distinguished 
Southern  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  was  a  boarder  in  the  house,  and 
preferring  not  to  eat  at  the  table  dhote,  had 
his  meals  served  in  his  own  parlour  with  all 
the  elegance  for  which  the  establishment  is 
noted.  Being  somewhat  annoyed  with  the 
aird  of  the  servant  who  waited  on  him — a 
negro  of  very  sooty  complexion — he  desired 
him,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  retire.  The  negro 
bowed  and  took  his  ^itand  directly  behind  the 
gentleman's  chair.  Supposing  him  gone,  it 
was  with  some  impatience,  that,  a  few  min- 
utes after,  the  gentleman  saw  him  step  for- 
ward to  remove  the  soup. 

"  Fellow,"  said  he,  "  leave  the  room,  I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Cuffee,  drawing 
himself  up  stiffly,  "  but  I  am  responsible  for 
the  silver  J* 


The  recent  eulogy  of  Webster,  pronoun- 
ced at  Dartmouth  College  by  Rufus  Choate, 
is  the  great  literary  event  of  the  month.  One 
eloquent  passage  from  it  we  give  below,  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Choate's 
»tyle  are  well  displayed.  The  lucidus  ordo 
which  runs  through  his  long  and  winding 
sentences  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  elab- 
orate, yet  wonderfully  clear  and  eloquent 
passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor — 

**  Tl»e  influence  of  borne,  of  his  fmbpr  and  the  excellent 
mother  and  that  noble  brothrr.  whom  he  loved  i«o  deurlv 
aod  mourned  w\\\\  giich  sorrow~thei>e  influences  on  bin 
W«rr,  priuciplev,  will,  aims,  were  elevated  and  strong. 
At  an  early  a|^e,  comparntivelv,  the  then  great  distinc- 
tion of  libeml  educatiun  was  his.  His  college  lile  was 
brilliant  and  with  ut  a  stain  ;  and  in  moving  his  admi«- 
ck>a  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Grore  presented  him  as  one  of  extra- 
ordinary promise : 

•*  With  prospects  bright  npon  the  world  he  carae^ 
Pnre  love  o(  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame ; 
Men  watched  the  way  his  \ot\y  mind  would  take, 
Aod  all  foretold  the  progress  be  would  make." 

And  yet,  if  on  some  day,  as  that  season  was  drawing  to 
it^  close,  it  had  been  foretold  to  him  that  before  his  life, 
prc»ionged  to  little  more  tban  three  score  years  and  ten, 
sbitolU  end.  he  should  see  that  country,  in  which  he  was 
coming  to  act  his  part,  expanded  across  a  continent — the 
thirteen  States  of  1801  multiplied  to  thirty>ooe,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nortb-VVest,  the  great  valley  below,  sown  full 
fd  those  stars  of  empire,  the  Mississippi  lorded,  and  the 
Sabine,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Neuces,  the  ponderous 
gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  opened  to  shut  no  more, 
tbe  grei  tranquil  sea  became  our  sea,  her  area  seven 
tiises  larger,  ber  people  five  times  in  number—that 
through  all  the  experiences  of  trial,  the  madness  of  party, 
the  i  tjuifice  of  foreign  powers,  the  vast  enlargement  of 
htT  territory,  the  antagonism  of  interior  interest  and  feel- 
ing, tbe  apiiit  of  nationality  would  grow  stronger  still 


and  more  plastic — that  the  tide  of  American  feeling  would 
run  over  fuller — that  her  agriculture  would  grow  more 
scientific — her  arts  more  various  and  instructed,  and  bet- 
ter rewarded — her  commerce  wmged  to  a  wider  and  still 
wider  flight — that  the  part  she  would  play  in  human  af- 
fairs would  grow  nobler  ever  and  more  recognized,  that 
in  this  vast  growth  of  national  greatness,  time  would  be 
found  for  the  higher  necessities  of  tlie  soul,  that  her  pop- 
ular and  her  higher  education  would  go  on  advancing—- 
that  her  charities  and  all  her  enterprises  of  pbilaiithrupy 
would  go  on  enlarging — that  her  age  of  lettered  glory 
should  find  its  auspicious  dawn ;  and  then  it  had  been 
also  foretold  him  that  even  so,  with  her  growth  and 
strength,  should  his  fame  grow  and  be  established  and 
cherished,  there  where  she  should  garner  up  her  heart; 
that  b>  long  gradations  of  service  and  labor  he  should 
rise  to  be,  before  he  should  taste  of  death,  of  the  peerless 
among  her  great  ones — that  be  should  win  the  double 
honor,  wear  the  double  wreath,  of  proAsssional  and  pub- 
lic supremacy,  that  he  should  become  ber  wisest  to  coun- 
sel, and  her  most  eloquent  to  persuade,  that  he  should 
come  to  be  called  the  i>ett*uder  of  the  Constitution  and 
rre;<erver  of  honorable  peace,  that  tbe  '  austere  glory  of 
diflTeriug'  to  save  the  Union  should  be  his,  that  his  death, 
at  the  summit  of  greatness,  on  the  verge  of  a  ripe  and 
venerable  age,  should  be  distinguished  less  by  the  flrigs 
at  hall*mast  on  ocean  and  lake,  lexs  by  tbe  minute  gun, 
less  by  tbe  public  proces.oion  and  the  appointed  eulogy, 
than  by  sudden  paleness  overspreading  all  fiiced,  by  gush- 
ing tears,  by  sorrow,  thoughtful,  boding,  silent,  tbe  sense 
of  desolation,  as  if  renown  'and  grace  were  dead— as  if 
the  hunters*  path  and  the  sailors'  in  tlie  great  solitude 
of  the  wilderness  or  sea,  henceforward  w^  re  more  lonely 
and  less  safe  than  before^bad  this  prediction  been  whis- 
pered, bow  calmly  bad  that  perfect  sobriety  of  mind  put 
it  all  aside  as  a  pernicious  or  idle  dream !  Yet  in  tbe  ful- 
filment of  that  prbdiction,  is  told  the  remaining  story  of 
bis  life." 


The  best  blunder  we  have  heard  for  a  long 
time  was  committed  very  recently  in  our  city 
by  a  negro  servant,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
mistress  to  borrow  the  last  Blackwood  from 
a  neighbour.  He  delivered  his  message  as 
follows — 

'*  Missis's  compliments  and  says  will  you 
please  send  her  the  July  number  of  the  black 
bombazine,** 


Messrs.  Bangs  &  Brother,  of  New  York 
city,  have  laid  us  under  obligations  to  them 
by  sending  us,  through  the  hands  of  J.  W. 
Randolph,  copies  of  several  recent  English 
publications.  Delolme  on  the  English  Con' 
stitution  appears  in  a  new  edition  from  the 
press  of  Bohn,  and  the  same  publisher  gives 
us  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  by  Gervinus,  the  cele- 
brated Historical  Professor  at  Heidelberg. 
A  delicious  reprint  of  Walton's  Complete 
Ander,  suggestive,  at  this  season,  of  trout- 
fishmg  in  the  mountains,  and  a  pleasant  little 
story  entitled  Osbert  of  ^Idgate  come  from 
Ingram,  Cooke  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  Library. 
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Don  QcnoTX  dx  la  Mahcra.  By  Migud  CervanUt 
Saavedra,  A  Revised  IVanelatiun.  Based  on  those 
of  Moiteux,  Jarvis,  and  Smollett.  With  Numerous 
Characteristic  tJlustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Appleion 
&  Compaay,  200  Broadway.  1853.  [From  James 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

We  can  never  have  too  many  translations  of  Don 
Quixote.  The  enterprising  publinhers  of  this  volume 
gave  us,  not  lonfr  ago,  an  edition  in  the  original  Spanish, 
and  now  they  offer  one«  in  very  beautiful  style,  with  il- 
lustrations of  great  spirit  and  humour,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cugiish  reader.  If  Spain  had  done  nothing  eUe  in 
the  way  ot  enriching  the  stores  of  literature,  (and  the 
nagnificent  volumes  of  Mr.  Ticknor  sufficiently  establish 
the  eontrary),  this  immortal  production  of  Cervantes 
it  enough  to  establish  her  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  ad* 
miration  of  all  who  delight  in  fiction,  or  value  let  tern  as 
a  means  of  contributing  to  human  happiness.  Don 
Quixote  is  a  never  failing  source  of  plea!9ure  to  any  one 
that  will  read  it,  aa  well  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian 
as  to  the  man  of  business  who  seeks  in  books  a  relaxa- 
tion from  daily  toil.  The  Messrs.  Appletun  have  con* 
larred  a  favour  on  the  public  by  this  handsome  edition. 


A  Maroal  or  Elxhxrtart  Gkoloot;  or^the  Ancient 
CknngcM  if  the  Earth  and  Um  luhabilantg,  at  IIIuM' 
trated  by  OeologiceU  Monument*,    By  Sir  Charlks 
Ltkll.    New   York :    i).   Appleton,  200  Broadway. 
1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 
The  science  of  Geology  has,  of  late  years,  taken  a 
deeper  hold  upon  public  interest  than  any  other  which  is 
expounded   in  lecture  rooms  or  treated    popularly  in 
books.    The  mysterious  revelations  it  makes  of  a  chaotic 
world  gradually  assuming  a  habitable  form,  and  being 
filled  with  eoormouB  monsters,  then  emerging  from  a  con- 
dition of  slime  into  the  shape  of  beauty  in  which  it  now 
appears — bow  the  mountains  first  tossed  up  their  soft 
peaks  against  the  sky  and  the  ocean  was  first  confined 
within  the  limits  by  which  it  is  now  bounded — all  this  is 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  student  and  win 
him  over  to  geological  in<]uiry.     Sir  Charles  Lyell  is 
among  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  great  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  his  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology  found  a 
large  sale  in  America  in  the  original  English  edition. 
The  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  present  edition,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  is  much  less  than  of  the  English, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  volume  will  be  yet 
more  widely  circulated. 

COMHENTARIKS  OH    THE  LaWS    OF    TBI  AnCIKIVT    Hi- 

BRKWs;  srtM  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Civil  Soci- 
ety and  Government.    By  E.  C.  Wines.    New  York : 
Geo.  P.  Putnam  &,  Co.,  10  Park  Place.    1853.   [From 
James  Woodhouse,  193  Main  Street. 
There  cau  be  little  doubt  that  out  of  the  administrative 
polity  of  Moses,  the  first  great  law-giver  of  the  race  of 
man,  have  sprung  all  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  known 
to  civil  government.    The  careful  study  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  legislation,  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  the  close  examination 
of  the  wisest  of  modem  statesmen. 


We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  present  voluatf  ibtt 
so  thorough  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Hfbnwt 
had  its  origin  in  a  Lecture  before  a  Literary  Societr  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  by  the  author  some  yean  apo.  A 
desire  was  expressed  by  many  eminent  men  who  beard 
the  lecture  that  the  discossion  should  be  extended>tBd 
Professor  Wines  continued,  from  time  to  time,  as  occt- 
sion  permitted,  to  investigate  the  subject  more  closely 
and  the  result  has  been  the  satisfactory  dissotatioo  now 
before  us,  which  will  be  hailed  with  equal  pleasure  bj  tbe 
biblical  student  and  the  general  reader. 

The  Introductory  Essay  is  a  very  excellent  and  iaie- 
resting  paper  on  civil  society,  with  an  eloquent  adipu- 
tion  of  the  mere  didactic  portions  to  the  present  attitude 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  does  equal  credit  to 
the  author  as  a  patriot  whose  every  impulse  is  for  dM 
good  of  the  country  and  as  a  writer  of  oerrous  and  afBo* 
ent  English.  Mr.  Putnam  has  not  poblii*hed  for  tukoj 
m<inths,  a  more  deserving  volume  nor  one  whicb  for  ij* 
pographical  execution  can  surpass  these  Commefltariet. 

The  Bothood  of  Great  Men.  Intended  at  as  Ex- 
ample  to  Youth,  With  Iflustratione,  Nfw  York: 
Harper  Sl  Brothers.  1853.  [From  A.  Monis.  97  Jdtia 
Street. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  more  charmisf  &• 
tie  volume  than  this  since  we  pesaed  through  ilioonojr 
period  of  boyhood  ourselves.  By  &r  tbe  most  interpft- 
ing  portion  of  all  biographies  is  that  which  refert  to  the 
early  sports,  tnumphs,  joys  and  sorrows  oC  the  tubj^t- 
The  young  Napoleon  storming  the  fortress  of  saev  af* 
fects  us  as  much  as  the  Emperor  crossing  tbe  bridge  it 
Lo<li,  though  in  a  difiereut  way.  Inhere  is  a  grrtt  variety 
of  boyish  incident  in  the  work  now  noder  our e?e, drum 
from  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  nea  who  biie 
illustrated  the  arts  and  sciences — Wilkie,  Gaasiac,  Bo- 
naparte, Franklin,  Scott,  Webster,  Audubon  aod  others 
Our  little  friends  will  read  it  with  real  delight  and  derifo 
from  its  examples  of  industrious  application  fresh iiiiau' 
lus  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 


Memorials  op  the  Enqlisb  Martyrs.  ByAeJUt. 
C.  B.  Tatler,  M.  a.  New  York  :  Harpers  L  Bnth- 
en.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street- 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  lbs  writer 
of  many  little  religious  romances  which  have  met  viiiit 
wide  circulation  and  large  popularity  both  in  Cq^tuid 
and  America.  The  Christian  world  will  receive  tbe  pre- 
sent volume  with  great  iavor,  as  it  is  devoted  to  a  histori- 
cal review  of  tbe  lives  and  sufleringa  of  those  heroic 
men  whose  blood  has  proved  tbe  seed  of  Christ^srbuab. 
The  book  abounds  in  stirring  passages  and  is  iUaatraied 
with  numerous  wood  engravings. 

Legekds  of  the  West.  Bt  Jambs  Hall.  IVew  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam  Sl  Co.,  10  Park  Place.  1853.  [Frun 
James  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

These  stories  were  first  published  many  yasis  ago.  isd 
though  they  gave  Judge  Hall  an  enviable  lepouiiiff  " 
a  writer  and  raeontevry  they  did  not  by  any  mesM  ii>' 
tain  so  extended  a  fame  as  they  merited.  Their  re-pob* 
licaiion,  at  this  time,  is  a  part  of  the  worthy  laboorcosr 
menced  by  Mr.  Putnam  sometime  ago  to  bring  oot 
editions  of  the  the  most  eminent  American  authors.  V 
should  like  to  see  Simma*  Works  issued  in  this  atinct* 
style. 
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"REPRESENTATIVE  MEN." 

i2IDR£W  JACKSON  AND    HENRT  CLAT. 

The  mbtfl  of  party  prejudice  are  fast  dis- 
tppearing  from  the  land.    European  tourists 
and  statesmen  wondered  while  the   party 
strife,  commencing  in  the  year  1835,  and 
eitending  to  1845,  was  raging  in  our  coun- 
ty, that  questions  so  small  in  magnitude  and 
principles  of  such  little  moment  as,  compar- 
ed to  their  own,  existed  between  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties,  should  have  so  influ- 
enced and  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  so 
^dely  and  bitterly  divided  the  American 
people.   In  Europe,  parties  have  been  form- 
ed, it  must  be  confessed,  upon  a  wider  base. 
The  politics  of  a  nation  in  Europe  involved, 
ibr  the  most  part  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  interests,  not  to  say 
tbe  fate  of  other  countries  or  dynasties.  And 
eren  when  the  policy  was  more  Ideal  in  its 
character  and  effect,  it  often  involved  more 
ftical  principles, — the  organism  rather  than 
tbe  mode  of   administering  a  government 

^  a  commonly  recognised  basis  or  ground 

work. 

We  have  the  benefit  of  a  written  consti- 
tution and  a  Republican  system.  We  have 
the  leading  principles  of  government  limited 
snd  defined.  Here  all  are  Republicans. 
Here  the  rights  of  all  freemen  and  the  rights 
of  all  the  States  are  equal.  Here  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  and  those  of 
^e  State  Government  are  marked  out  with 
>Qch  precision,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  any  such  mistake  as  will  vitally  ef- 
fect the  scheme  of  our  respective  constitu- 
lioDs. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  fierce  strug- 
^  through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  and 
tcali  the  exaggerated  declamation,  the  fero- 
3008  criminations,  the  bustling  activities  and 
«rvasive  organizations  of  party,  we  feel 
iclined  to  smile  when  we  think  that  all  this 
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machinery  and  excitement  were  occasioned 
by  a  contest  for  a  bank,  a  tariff,  a  distribu- 
tion  of  proceeds  of  public  property,  and  the 
like  measures  of  police.  At  least  Uiese  were 
the  avowed  principles.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  were  the  secret  or  source  of 
party  excitement.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  personal  question  were  not  the 
substantive  one,  the  wAo  rather  than  the  whai^ 
the  man  rather  than  the  measures*  We  do 
not  speak  in  condemnation  of  parties,  nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  say  anything  in  animad- 
version  of  the  undue  excitement  of  party 
spirit;  we  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good. 
But  while  the  principles  which  have  divided 
parties  are  doubtless  important,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  attribute  to  them,  either  in  their 
immediate  or  remote  effects,  in  their  causes 
or  their  results,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  carried  or  presented,  the  degree  of  im* 
portance  attached  to  them  by  partisans.  The 
country  could  have  gone  on  under  either 
scheme  and  the  difference  in  its  condition 
could  scarcely  have  been  noticed.  Apart 
from  and  rising  above  mere  party  questions, 
doubtless,  were  others  in  which  the  great 
men  whose  names  head  this  article  were 
conspicuously  coucemed,  and  which  were 
well  worthy  of  all  the  efforts  made  in  their 
behalf.  Such  were  the  questions  of  the  War 
with  Great  Britain,  the  three  compromises  of 
1820,  1832  and  1850— in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  a  prominent  actor.  Compared 
to  these  in  importance  those  questions  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  respective  party  creeds 
— the  Texas  annexation  question  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  ultimate  effects,  perhaps  ex- 
cepted— were  of  little  moment;  the  main 
and  characteristic  principles  of  Republican 
government  being  equally  conceded  by  both 
and  equally  the  basis  of  Whig  and  Democratic 
organization  and  profession. 

But  it  was  through  these  questions  and 
through  this  organization,  that  the  characters 
of  Jackson  and  Clay  were  impressed  upo» 
the  country,  and  their  weight  and  influence 
in  the  formation  of  opinion  were  felt  by  the 
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,age  in  which  they  lived.  That  Jackson  and 
Clay  were  great  men,  especially  in  that  sense 
which  defines  greatness  to  be  the  power  to 
control  men  and  mould  opinion  or  action, 
will  not  be  denied, — the  degree  of  this 
greatness,  absolute  and  relative,  may  be. 

There  were  many  points  of  similitude  be- 
tween these  illustrious  antagonists.  As  par- 
ty men,  they  seemed  to  stand  in  antipodal 
and  irreconcilable  antagonism.  They  were 
80  in  interest — in  position — ^in  feeling.  But 
yet  with  all  this  opposition,  there  was  a 
striking  correspondence  between  them  not 
only  in  character,  but  in  many  points  of  ex- 
terior resemblance. 

Both  were  born,  or  received  their  earliest 
impressions,  in  revolutionary  times,  or  from 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

Jackson  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  But 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Revolution  out- 
lasting the  period  of  actual  hostilities,  was 
equally  the  inspiration  of  Clay's  awakening 
and  fervid  mind. 

Both  were  denied  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, fioth  made  a  new  country  the  theatre 
of  their  earliest  exertions.  Both  were  natives 
of  the  South  and  emigrated  to  a  new  Southern 
state,  with  a  population  like  that  of  the  state  of 
their  birth.  Both  Were  dependent  only  upon 
their  own  exertions  and  equally  independent 
of  adventitious  aid.  Both  were  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortunes.     Both  chose  the  pro- 


to  its  extremest  manifestations.    Both  early 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  comrounity 
around  them,  and  were  distinguished  for  the 
same  personal  characteristics ;  and  both  rose 
at  once  to  posts  of  honor  and  distinction; 
and  at  an  early  age  enrolled  their  names,  and 
to  the  last  preserved  (hem,  among  the  fir&t 
and  highest  of  the  Republic.    Both  were 
men  of  quick  perception — of  prompt  action 
— of  acute  penetration-— of  business  capaci- 
ty—of strong,  masculine  common  sense— of 
rare  facility  and  unerring  judgment  as  to 
mcn^-of  singular  fertility  of  resources— of 
remarkable  power  to  create  or  avail  them- 
selves of  circumstances  in  their  favor— of 
consummate  tact  and   management    Both 
were  distinguished  for  grace  and  ease  of 
manners — ^for  happy  and  polished  address— 
for  influence  over  the  wills  and  affections  of 
those  who  came  within  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance  and  associations.     Both  were 
of  lithe,  sinewy,  and  slender  physical  con- 
formation;   uniting  strength  with  activitr, 
and  great  powers  of  endurance  with  a  hap- 
py facility  of  labor.     Both  were  men  of  the 
warmest  affections^-of  the  gentlest  and  most 
conciliating  manners  in  sociail  intercourse— 
of   truth  and  loyalty,  and  steadfastness  in 
friendship— bitter  and  defiant  in  their  enmi- 
ties— of   extraordinary  directness  in  their 
purposes — of   a  patient    and    indefatigable 
temper  in  following  out  or  waiting  for  the 


fession  of  the  law  as  their  first  introduction !  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  Neither 
to  the  public ;  and  both,  though  in  unequal '  could  brook  a  rival  or  opposition ;  and 
degree,  met  with  early  success — and  encoun- 1  each  had  the  imperial  spirit  of  a  conquerr-r 
tered  the  same  sort  of  opposition.  Both  dis-  not  to  be  subdued  and  the  pride  of  leader- 
played  from  the  start  the  same  enterprising  I  ship  which  could  not  follow.  They  were 
spirit — the  same  obduracy  and  vehemence  Americans  both,  intensely  patriotic  and  na 
of  will — the  same  almost  arrogant  defiance  tional,  loving  their  whole  country— its  be 
of  opposition — the  same  tenacity  and  conti-  nor — its  glory — its  institutions — ^its  Unioc^ 
nuity  of  purpose — the  same  moral  and  per-  with  a  love  kindled  early  and  quenched  onlv 
sonal  daring.  Jackson  introduced  himself  in  death, 
to  the  practice  by  undertaking  the  prosecu-  They  both  spent  much  of  their  lives,  1a^: 
tion  of  suits,  which  others  of  a  profession  not  lives — from  youth  to  hoary  age — in  the  pjh 
used  to  quail  before  danger  or  shrink  from  lie  service,  maintaining  to  the  last,  with  onli 
responsibility,  were  intimidated  from  repre-  the  modifications  which  age  necessarj; 
senting.  Clay  enrolled  himself — a  boy —  makes  upon  the  mental  and  physical  const) 
among  the  competitors  of  the  strongest  bar  tution,  the  same  characteristics  for  "wbic 
in  Kentucky — and  issued  his  writ  against; they  were  at  first  distinguished.  Tbcyli^f 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of!  a  hfe  of  storm,  excitement  and  wartare- 
them  in  favor  of  an  obscure  bar-keeper,  at  each  in  point  of  real  authority  equally  at  tt 
the  certain  cost  of  his  deadly  displeasure  ^  head  of  their  respective  parties — in  and  ci 
and  resentment,  and  defied  that  displeasure  of  office  equally  acknowledged  leaders;  a= 
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thejeach  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  and 
by  the  same  lingering  disease,  professing  to- 
Ti^ards  the  close  of  life  the  same  religion  and 
leaving  upon  the  country,  at  the  death  of 
each  prosperous  and  peaceful,  a  saddened 
sen^e  of  a  great  and  common  calamity. 

These  distinguished  statesmen  owed  much 
of  their  effective  greatness  to  circumstances, 
and  especially  to  their  early  settlement  in  a 
new  country.  A  young  community,  unor- 
ganised and  free  from  the  interests  and  pre- 
judices which  the  ascendancy  of  family  in- 
fluences or  old-time  associations,  or  of  men 
who  had  acquired  a  controlling  position,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  hahits  and  necessities 
which  a  crowded  population  and  the  force  of 
education  and  tradition  or  ancestral  influ- 
ence create,  furnishes  an  open,  unoccupied 
field  for  energy  and  intellect.  It  gives  en- 
ergy and  intellect  a  fair  chance  and  an  even 
start.  The  way  is  open,  and  the  community 
is  impressible  to  the  former's  hand.  The  in- 
trigues of  cliques  and  the  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  an  old  society,  and  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  predecessors  do  not  stand  in  the 
way.  The  people,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, stand  in  natural  equality.  They  are 
as  yet  undivided  into  cliques  or  factions,  or 
fixed  to  previous  relations  or  parties,  or  bound 
down  by  ideas  and  prejudices  to  old  men  or 
old  systems.  The  population  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  in  those  days  was  a  border  peo- 
ple—full of  enterprise,  energy  and  boldness. 
Men  of  warm  hearts  and  generous  temper, 
^ree  alike  from  wealth  and  poverty;  in- 
dependent in  spirit,  while  dependent  on  each 
other  for  the  reciprocal  courtesies  and  bene- 
fits of  neighborhood ;  and  completely  homo- 
geneous in  feeling  and  interest. 

Such  a  community  is  eminently  a  practi- 
cal people.  Their  ideas  are  about  practical 
affairs.  Their  business  is  with  the  con- 
crete. They  have  no  time  for  refined  theo- 
ries or  subtle  disputations.  Their  business 
relates  to  the  present  and  the  material.  Re- 
fined speculation  comes  with  a  refined  and 
advanced  society.  What  they  have  to  do 
they  must  do  at  once,  and  by  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  most  direct  means.  To  ad- 
dress them  'successfully  one  must  address 
their  robust  common  sense,  and  their  unso- 
phisticated feelings.  Bracing  themselves  up 
against  difficulties  and  dangers^  and  forced 


to  rely  upon  themselves  for  all  things,  the 
manly  and  masculine  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  were  early  and  strongly  developed ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  bravest  soldiery 
in  the  new  settlements,  which  the  war  called 
into  the  field. 

There  was  much  to  do.  The  wilderness 
was  to  be  made  into  a  country :  and  a  poli- 
cy was  to  be  fixed  providing  for  the  wants 
of  a  society  that  wanted  everything  which 
government  bestows  or  to  be  divested  of 
whatever  governments  repress. 

As  face  answereth  to  face  in  water,  so 
must  the  popular  favorite  answer  to  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  the  people.  Only  a 
bold,  frank,  decisive  man  could  rise  to  pow- 
er in  such  a  community.  He  must  shrink 
from  no  danger — he  must  fear  no  responsi- 
bility— he  must  wear  no  mask — he  must  wait 
for  no  cue — he  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
strong  feelings  and  the  strong  common  sense 
of  the  people. 

Honesty  of  purpose,  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness, and  above  all,  a  boldness  approach- 
ing recklessness,  were  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  leadership  among  such  a  people. 
Trained  to  grapple  closely  with  every  ques-» 
tion — to  apply  to  a  measure  the  touchstone 
of  practical  working — to  look  into  the  char- 
acters, motives  and  feelings  of  men  as  they 
were  presented  almost  naked  to  the  eye,  and 
see  the  springs  and  curious  mechanism  of 
the  human  heart  and  human  character,  these 
great  men  had  early  schooled  themselves  in 
the  most  valuable  learning  of  statesmanship 
and  acquainted  themselves  with  a  knowledge 
which  all  the  books  on  statecraft  and  all  the 
teachings  of  colleges  could  not  supply. 

The  elaborate  tricks  and  tinsel — the  pret- 
tinesses  of  expression — the  balanced  senten- 
ces and  glittering  periods  of  oratory — much 
less  the  artful  dodges  and  the  slippery  equiv- 
ocations of  a  tricksy  politician,  would  find 
but  a  sorry  audience  before  the  stern  coun- 
tenances and  the  keen  penetrating  eyes  of 
the  hunters  assembled  around  the  rude  ros- 
trum in  'coon  caps  and  linsey-woolsey  gar- 
ments, leaning  on  their  rifles,  their  sun-burnt 
visages  bent  upon  the  face  of  a  speaker  with 
an  expression  that  indicated  they  were  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  To  come  at  once  to  the 
point — to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns — to 
lead 'out  boldly  and  roundly  their  proposi- 
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tioas— to  urge  strong  arguments  in  nervous 
language — ^to  storm  the  enemy's  batteries—- 
to  attack  him  in  his  strong-hold— to  hurl  at 
his  head  the  merciless  sarcasm— to  cover 
him  with  ridicuIe*-to  denounce  him  and  his 
principles  in  terms  of  fiery  invective— -to  ply 
the  warm  and  animated  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions and  sensibilities — ^these  were  the  wea- 
pons of  a  warfare  which  were  only  effective 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  hand  wield- 
ing them  was  ready  to  strike  with  the  same 
alacrity  with  weapons  of  personal  combat. 

The  habit  of  freely  mingling  with  the  peo- 
ple, too,  brought  the  personal  character  and 
qualities  of  a  public  man  in  close  contact 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them ;  and 
in  this  way  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  communicated  to  them  his 
own. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  the  two  great 
rivals  were  so  alike  at  the  outset,  their  paths 
diverged  in  after  life.  The  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  Indian  allies  had  furnished 
the  theatre  upon  which  both  of  them  first 
became  introduced  to  the  nation ;  in  differ- 
ent characters,  it  is  true.  The  genius  of 
each  was  eminently  military  and  executive. 
Jackson  was  a  statesman  in  the  camp ;  Clay 
a  captain  in  the  Senate.  Clay  had  early 
come  before  the  people  as  an  orator  and  poli- 
tician ;  it  was  natural  for  him  to  continue  to 
labor  in  that  field  when  his  country,  at  that 
time  more  than  at  any  former  period,  needed 
his  services  in  the  public  councils.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  at  so  high  a  rate  did 
Mr.  Madison  appreciate  his  talents  for  mili- 
tary command,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
tendering  him  the  appointment  of  command- 
er of  the  forces,  and  was  only  withheld  from 
the  proffer,  by  the  call  for  his  services  at  the 
head  of  the  war  party  in  Congress.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  result  of  such 
an  appointment  upon  the  public  interests,  or 
upon  the  personal  fortunes  of  Mr.  Clay.  But 
it  would  be  a  falsifying  of  all  the  calculations 
which  men  may  make  of  the  future  to  sup- 
pose that  such  rare  abilities,  and  such  unsur- 
passed energies,  would  have  been  otherwise 
than  successfully  employed  upon  a  theatre 
to  which  they  were  seemingly  so  signally 
adapted ;  and  it  needed  but  the  prestige  of 
the  camp  to  have  crowned  a  popularity  and 
rounded  out  a  fame  before  which  competi- 


tion and  rivalry  must  have  hung  their  dimm- 
ished  heads.    But  this  was  fated  not  to  be. 
The  laurels  of  the  hero  were  not  to  be  blend- 
ed in  the  fadeless  wreath  of  the  orator,  philan- 
thropist, statesman,  jurist,  cabinet  minister 
and  diplomatist.    Fortune  could  scarcely  be 
reproached  with    injustice  when,  lavishing 
upon  this  favorite  son  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments which  lend  a  charm  to  sociil 
life,  and  all  the  qualifications  and  successes 
of  every  department  of  civil  service,  she  re- 
fused  to   add  the  trophies  of  the  soldier. 
Jackson's  spirit,  if  not  more  active,  was  less 
fitted  for  the  council  hall  than  the  battle-field. 
His  was  not  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  the 
Senate.    Swords  not  words  were  kit  argu- 
ments.   His  was  the  true  Demosthenic  elo- 
quence of  action.    He  had  neither  the  tem- 
per nor  the  abilities  to  parley.    He  could 
speak  tersely,  vigorously,  movingly— but  his 
words  were  the  brief  words  of  command. 
Action  foDowed  speech  with  him  as  lightning 
the  thunder.    He  had  no  patience  for  the 
solemn  forms,  the  dull  routine,  the  prosj 
speech-making,  the  timid  platitudes,  or  the 
elaborate  ratiocinations  of  legislative  debate. 
Sudden  and  quick  in  opinion  as  in  quarrel, 
heart,  soul  and  mind  all  mingled  in  his  con- 
clusions, and  the  energy  that  ccnceivedt 
purpose,  started  it  into  overt  act.    With  hira 
to  think  and  to  do  were  not  so  much  two 
things  as  one.     His  eager  and  impatient  soul 
would  have  fevered  over  a  debate  or  propo- 
sition to  declare  war  or  to  provide  means  for 
prosecuting  it,  as  the  knight  Ivanhoe  on  his 
sick  bed  in  the  castle  of  Front  de  Boenf, 
when  he  heard  the  clangor  of  the  warriors 
storming  the  battlements  for  his  deliverance. 
Like  Job^s  war-horse  he  scented  the  battle 
from  afar,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 
cried  ha !  ha !    The  first  man  in  resdutioa 
and  daring  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  he  did  not  so  much  rise  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  warlike  troops  that  flocked  to 
the  first  standard  unfurled  in  the  young  set- 
tlements, as  the  command  naturally  came  to 
him,  as  by  a  native  allegiance  to  greatness, 
the  weak  in  distress  and  terror  turn  through 
instinct  for  safety  to  the  strong.    Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  raw  recruits,  he 
moved  upon  the  Indian  camps  and  conquered, 
as  easily  as  he  found,  the  enemy.     His  work 
was  as  thorough  as  swift.    He  did  nothing 
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^a.  A  war  with  bim  was  nearly  an 
t& action— always  a  complete  destruc- 
tlie  power  of  the  foe.  He  took  no 
f  from  an  enemy  except  his  imbecil- 
Se  closed  the  war  at  New  Orleans  by 
i  the  most  signal  victories,  every  thing 
dered,  upon  record.  But  to  do  this  he 
lied  powers  and  responsibilities  from 
*h  Nelson  might  have  shrunk.  But  the 
at  sanctified  the  means,  if  those  were 
eed  equivocal.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrista 
fe  bung' in  Florida,  notwithstanding  the 
^%  of  a  court-martial,  and  the  Spanish 
ilwis  no  protection  to  those  who  from  it 
■^^ed  designs  and  lent  themselves  to 
wi  tgainst  his  country.  His  military  ca- 
*^^  short  but  brilliant.  Without  any 
"'y  training  or  education,  he  discovered 
■"*•  of  the  first  order  in  arms,  and  brought 
wnili^22nen  to  the  strict  subordination  of 
■'I^KUkr  service.  He  was  a  rigid  discip- 
y''*'^.  He  tolerated  no  licence  or  disobe- 
*^  in  the  camp.  He  could  sit  beside  a 
ttioldier  all  night  and  share  his  last  crust 
•B  mm  as  with  a  brother ;  and  could  shoot 
p  next  morning  for  sleeping  on  his  post. 
iKbon  was  an  enthusiast ;  not  a  flaming 
»bt,  but  one  of  the  Ironsides.  He  was 
Wt  of  the  Cromwell  stuff,  without  Crom- 
NPi religious  fanaticism.  He  had  but  little 
4ntiaa  for  human  weaknesses.  He  was 
Mulous  of  impossibilities.  He  was  no 
(lent  hearer  of  excuses.  Before  his  irre- 
ittible  energy  difficulties  had  vanished  and 
could  not  see  why  it  was  not  so  with  others. 
could  not  see  why  the  Seminoles  could 
be  driven  out  of  Florida  into  the  sea  as 
Hy  as  he  drove  the  Creeks  into  the  Coosa. 
f  spirit  of  a  conqueror  was  his  in  a  dou- 
measure.  Upon  the  work  in  hand  he 
centrated  all  his  powers :  he  girded  up 
loins,  strained  every  muscle,  and  put 
h  every  energy  of  mind  and  soul  and 
ngth.  He  had  no  thought  of  failure. 
I  world  around  was  a  blank  to  him  except 
he  theatre  on  which  he  acted,  and  meat 
[  drink  and  air  and  light  were  only  the 
Tiiments  for  success.  Nothing  was  too 
tly  an  expenditure — no  sacrifice  was  too 
ftt  to  attain  it.  With  him  thus  inspired, 
re  was  no  such  word  as  fail.  Accordingly 
re  was  no  such  thing  as  failure  in  his  his- 
^     The  man  who,  rising  from  a  sick  bed 


with  a  broken  arm  in  a  sling,  could  place 
himself  before  a  company  of  insurgent  sol- 
diers leaving  the  camp  for  home,  and  hold- 
ing a  pistol  in  the  bridle-hand,  threaten  to 
shoot  down  the  first  man  that  marched  on, 
had  nothing  to  learn  of  human  audacity. 
Men  of  nerve  quailed  before  him  as  cow- 
ards quail  before  men  of  common  bravery. 
When  the  storms  of  wrath  passed  over  his 
fiery  soul,  there  was  something  as  terrible  in 
his  voice  and  mien,  as  in  the  roused  anger 
of  the  lion.  The  calm  resolution  of  his  pla- 
cid moments  in  its  still  and  collected  strength, 
conveyed  an  idea  of  power  in  repose,  like 
the  sea,  broad  and  majestic  and  unfathoma- 
ble, awaiting  but  the  storm  to  waken  its  tides 
and  lash  its  waves  into  the  sublime  energy, 
that  hurls  on  high  and  against  the  shore  the 
armaments  upon  its  bosom. 

He  was  ever  the  same.  He  did  not  rise 
to  passion  to  fall  back  into  lassitude.  The 
same  port  of  firm,  calm,  dignified  composure 
marked  his  bearing  when  the  gusts  of  pas- 
sion did  not  disturb  his  serenity.  His  air  of 
command  was  not  broken  by  any  familiarity. 
Serious  and  earnest  in  small  things  and  great, 
there  was  no  time  when  impertinence  could 
break  in  upon  his  dignity  or  feel  itself  toler- 
ated by  his  condescension.  Whoever  looked 
upon  him,  saw  one  whom  it  was  better  to 
have  as  a  friend,  and  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  have  as  an  enemy.  He  required  of  his 
friends  an  undeviating  fidelity  ;  he  freely 
gave  what  he  exacted.  He  could  excuse  or 
was  blind  to  every  thing  in  a  friend  except 
disloyalty  to  friendship  ;  that  was  with  him 
the  unpardonable  sin. 

We  consider  Jackson  and  Clay  as  incon- 
testably  the  greatest  men  of  their  respective 
parties.  In  this  estimate  we  judge  of  men 
as  we  judge  of  a  machine,  by  what  it  can  ac- 
complish. That  there  were  men  of  greater 
intellectual  calibre  than  either,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  concede ;  that  in  some  departments 
of  human  activity,  these  would  have  far  out- 
shone the  two  leaders — for  instance,  as  pro- 
fessors of  collejjces,  or  in  literature,  we 
readily  allow;  but  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  statesmanship,  or  in  any  other  busi- 
ness requiring  the  same  sort  of  abilitie»«- 
for  whatever  energy  and  perseverance  and 
courage  can  accomplish,  they  were  the  most 
efficient  men  of  their  time.     Those  who  differ 
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from  us  in  the  result,  most  probably  difTerin 
the  premises.  We  re;:^ard  the  will  as  the 
man  ;  as  not  so  much  giving  individuality  as 
being  it.  The  strong  will,  therefore,  is  the 
strong  man.  The  intellect  is  but  the  servant 
of  the  will,  not  controlling  it  more  than  any 
other  servant  may  its  master,  but  controlled 
by  it ;  or  at  most  is  but  the  light  by  which 
the  \vill  may  work,  but  is  as  inferior  in  true 
dignity  as  the  candle  is  inferior  to  the  man 
that  reads  or  w^alks  by  its  light. 

What  better  evidence  have  we  of  Napo- 
leon's greatness,  than  that  in  an  age  of  great 
men,  his  preeminent  greatness  was  unchal- 
lenged ;  and  that  among  the  strifes  of  rivalry, 
the  points  of  precedence  struggled  for  was 
below  him  ? 

Who,  in  the  democratic  party,  could  have 
carried  away  from  Jackson  in  a  political  con- 
test ten  thousand  votes  ?  Who,  in  his  time, 
could  have  made  a  respectable  schism  in  the 
democratic  party  ?  Much  more,  who  would 
have  ventured  to  lead  a  policy  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  before  it  had  the  FIxecutive 
imprimatur?  And  at  what  period  of  the 
■whig  struggle  would  not  Clay's  defection 
have  been  equivalent  to  striking  the  flag? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Gen.  Jack- 
son owed  his  popularity  to  his  military  ser- 
vices. Unquestionably  his  military  exploits 
were  an  element  of  that  popularity.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  among  so  warlike  a 
people ;  especially  with  the  soldiers  he  led 
to  battle  and  those  whom  they  could  influ- 
ence, this  was  peculiarly  true ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that,  in  the  States  in  which  his  battles 
were  fought,  the  mere  circumstance  of  his 
fighting  them  made  him  a  popular  favorite. 
But  mere  admiration  of  a  military  chietain  as 
such,  and  mere  gratitude  for  military  servi- 
ces could  not  have  so  impressed  the  heart  or 
the  imagination  of  the  nation.  We  see  an 
illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  great 
conqueror  of  Mexico^the  first  of  living  gen- 
erals— at  once  in  the  length  of  his  career, 
and  the  number,  importance  and  brilliancy 
of  his  victories.  The  nation,  although  it  ap- 
preciated and  acknowledged  his  services, 
and  felt  proud  of  him,  yet  admired  him  coldly 
and  at  a  distance  ;  admired  him  as  he  admi- 
res the  swords  presented  to  him  by  legisla- 
tures, or  as  ihey  admire  the  Paixhan  guns  he 
fired  at  the  Castle  of  San  Juan :  there  was 


no  personality  in  their  idea  of  him;  they  seem* 
ed  to  regard  him  but  as  a  curious  and  eSfiC> 
tive  military  machine. 

The  deeds  of  the  warrior  were  efiectiTeui 
Jackson's  popularity,  in  drawing  atteotioQio 
and  unfolding  the  character  of  the  man ;  anl 
it  was  ihat  character^  a  knowledge  of  wbiA 
was  so  evolved,  that  was  popular. 

We  have  already  indicated  in  what  thii 
popularity  mainly  consisted  ;  in  what  partis 
ular  he  stood  forth  pictorially,  ^  to  speal^ 
before  the  people.  He  was  marked  out  arf 
distinguished  from  the  mass  of  mankind  h 
a  substantive,  original,  peculiar  charactei^ 
mainly  distinctive  in  the  sublime  attribute <|f 
a  powerful  will— of  a  fervid  enthusiasm-HI 
the  impersonation  of  energy  and  power— • 
the  genius  of  the  practical ;  and  his  chan^ 
ter,  otherwise  severe  and  repellant,  wassA 
ened  and  endeared  to  the  people  by  waa 
passions  and  aflections,  and  a  genuine  lofl 
of  his  race  and  his  country. 

The  heroic  element  impressed  him  stronj^  \ 
upon  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  men  to  side  witbth  j 
strong :  the  influences  which  draw  men  lit  ; 
not  the  gentleror  more  loving  qualities.  Wto- 
ever  has  observed  much  of  the  condactflf 
the  masses,  knows  that  the  hero  of  the  crovl 
is  a  representative  of  the  steroer  qualitilf, 
rather  than  of  the  soAer  and  more  amiafak 
A  daring  robber  on  the  gibbet  excites  iiMfl 
of  vulgar  synipathy  than  a  sufl^ering  mar^ 
at  the  stake.     The  bully  at  a  muster-fidl 
always   takes  the   shouts  and  attracts  te 
homage   even  of  those  of  the  rabble  wto 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  from  the  DM 
whom  he  has  imposed  upon  or  insulted  with- 
out provocation  or  mercy.     The  crowd  wti  , 
look  up  to  a  man  before  they  applaud  hii^  \ 
much  more  before  they  will  be  governed  bf  i 
!  him :  and  they  will  look  up  only  to  thou  \ 
whom  they  fear,  or,  at  least,  whose  qualitiH  < 
they  fear.    They  only  regard  with  reverend  • 
men  who  possess  those  physical  prc^iertiH 
which  conquer  or  inspire  men  with  tve* 
Courage  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  of  virtiuii 
yet  the  Romans  prized  it  so  highly  that  dief 
gave  it  the  name  of  virtue— as  if  it  compie* 
bended  all  virtue  ;  and  even  aow,  in  mm 
cultivated  times,  and  in  the  prevalence  d 
gentler  manners,  it  is  that  quidity 
most  respected  among  men.    There  u  a 
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roerism  of  will  which  works  more  powerfully 
upon  men  than  virtue  or  intellect — a  fasci- 
oation  of  the  eye  which  charms  like  the  ser- 
pent. 

Love  wins — Power  commands.     But  love 
is  iospired  for  the  most  part  only  by  personal 
relation,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  object 
of  it    The  man  of  a  nation  is  but  an  Ideal ; 
and  we  do  not  love  the  ideal.     We  can  ad- 
mire— we  can  reverence — we  may  have  the 
image  stamped  upon  our  imaginations,  and 
thus  grow  familiar  with  it :  it  may  thus  ex- 
cite our  eathusiasm.     We  thus  become  ac- 
quainted, so  to  speak,  with  great  men— and 
thos  honor,  support,  uphold  them.     But  the  | 
merely  amiable  and  quiet  virtues  will  not, 
impress  them  upon  us.   They  must  be  painted  j 
iiisome  stronger  hues  than  water  colors :  the  I 
vermilioQ  tints  and  the  great  lines  of  the  | 
grand  and  the  heroic  are  necessary  to  im- ! 
print  the  imagination  with  their  characters.  | 
Men  to  be  popular  must  be  known,   and  a  \ 
character  like  Jackson's  could  not  but  be 
known  and  felt. 

We  doubt  if  Milton's  Satan  would  not  be 
a  more  popular  man,  if  he  took  the  human 
form,  than  Fenelon ;  and,  at  least,  in  France 
would  not  carry  the  suffrages  of  the  masses 
in  a  popular  election. 

Take  the  case  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  H6 
is  the  very  ideal  of  energy — Energy  incar-  \ 
nate.    Did  any  name  ever  so  impress  the 
human  imagination?     Was  human  sympa-, 
thy  for  him,  when  in  his  island-prison,  ever 
so  drawn  forth  before  ?    More  sympathy  has 
been  expended  upon  him  than  upon  the  whole 
martyrology.     Did  any  man  ever  leave  so 
vivid  a  sense  of  his  being  and  personality , 
upon  the  mind  of  the  world  ?     Why  his  very  ^ 
name — the  faintest  shadow  and  memento  of! 
bim^elf,, turned  French  politics  inside  out, 
iod  established  its  representative  as  an  in- 
stitution of  France.     The  Sultan's  scimetar| 
in  the  Eastern  story,  the  shadow  of  which, 
It  twenty  paces,  cut  off  an  enemy's  head, 
was  nothing  to  the  shade  of  the  great  Em- 
P^^or,  that  at  a  distance  of  a  generation  cut 
down  a  kingdom,  a  line  of  kings,  and  a  re- 
public, and  blazed  out  the  way  to  a  new  em- 
pire and  a  new  dynasty. 

What  a  hold  the  great  Marlborough  had 
^n  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  his  day 
^  known ;  and  yet  if  the  half  of  what  Thack-  j 


eray  says  of  him  is  true,  Falstaff  might  have 
set  to  him  as  a  model  and  prodigy  of  decencyi 
honor  and  virtue. 

We  believe  Gen.  Jackson  to  have  been 
much  misunderstood.  He  was  neither  a  God 
nor  a  Devil.  He  was  neither  worthy  of  ad- 
ulation nor  of  detestation.  Like  every  other 
man  of  strong  and  decided  character  and  of 
positive  forces,  he  had  the  centrifugal  and 
the  centripetal  tendencies  in  a  proportionate 
degree.  He  drew  and  he  repelled  according 
as  the  object  was  of  like  or  contrary  charac- 
ter, or  as  he  conciliated  or  opposed  the  in- 
terests, purposes  or  sentiments  of  others. 
It  is  the  law  of  a  soul  highly  charged  with 
the  electricity  of  passion  and  sensibility  to 
work  in  this  fashion.  Combativeness  excites 
combativeness  in  others — pride,  pride — ^as 
deep  calls  out  to  deep.  No  man  had  more 
devoted  friends,  and  no  man  had  more  bitter 
enemies.  He  was  a  good  hater — Doctor 
Johnson  could  not  have  had  a  man  more  to 
his  mind  in  this  respect ;  and  he  had  rather 
conquer  one  enemy  than  conciliate  two.  He 
could  forgive  an  enemy — but  the  enemy  must 
first  surrender  at  discretion.  Like  Tccum- 
seh,  he  gave  no  quarter  while  the  battle  was 
raging — like  Tecumseh,  he  never  asked  it: 
unfortunately  for  his  enemies,  he  never  need- 
ed it.  But  he  never  forgave  a  friend.  He 
became  reconciled  to  Benton  who  had  sought 
his  life — he  never  could  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  Calhoun  whom  he  supposed — justly 
or  unjustly — to  have  betrayed  his  friendship, 
or  played  double  with  him. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the  private 
character — the  character  as  it  was  in  disha- 
bille— ^not  draped  up  for  the  world  to  look 
at— of  the  man  of  the  Hermitage.  It  was 
different  from  any  thing  the  world  supposes. 
As  a  neighbor,  Jackson  was  the  soul  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity.  To  the  poor  he  was  as 
a  father,  to  all  honest  to  a  punctilio,  and 
in  money  matters  as  just  and  honorable  as 
Franklin.  Simple  and  frugal  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  he  was  unpretending  and  Repub- 
lican enough  for  a  Swiss  farmer:  and  yet 
neither  avaricious  nor  prodigal  of  money. 
He  neither  wasted  nor  hoarded — was  neither 
exacting  nor  negligent — he  was  a  discreet 
manager,  without  undue  anxiety  or  driving 
energy.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  a 
model.     He  was  a  kind  master,  governing 
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his  slaves  more  as  a  Scotch  chieftain  his  clan, 
or  a  Hebrew  patriarch  his  tribe,  than  as  a 
driver,  or  as  a  planter  holding  lands  and  ne- 
groes, mules  and  ploughs  as  so  much  stock 
in  trade,  of  value  only  as  they  were  profita- 
ble. And  in  that  nearer  and  closer  tie  of 
domestic  life,  something  of  romance — of  a 
proud  and  knightly  obeisance  and  homage, 
and  devoted  love,  shed  its  unprosaic  hues 
over  a  mind  whose  characters  were  written 
in  the  strongest  and  most  masculine  prose. of 
the  sternly  practical.  More  might  be  said  in 
illustration  of  this  observation — but  more  is 
unnecessary.  Of  kindred  fidelity  was  his 
personal  friendship  :  he  could  not  do  enough 
for  his  friends.  He  made  their  interests  his  i 
own.  He  took  charge  of  their  fortunes.  He 
made  their  cause  his  cause,  and  their  ene- 
mies his  enemies.  Truly  did  he  say,  in  his 
last  letter  to  Blair,  that  he  had  "  never  de- 
serted a  friend  from  policy*' — and  bitter  was 
his  scorn  of  his  politic  successor's  act  of  de- 
sertion of  the  old  thunderer  of  **  the  Globe :" 
as  sincerely  did  he  make  this  protestation  as 
he  breathed  the  prayer  that  Blair  "might 
triumph  over  all  his  enemies.''  He  seemed 
to  delight  in  promoting  those  to  high  offices, 
whom  the  opposite  party  despised,  and  was 
not  deterred  by  the  distrust  or  dislike  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  his 
own.  But  it  must  be  confessed  all  this  friend- 
ship was,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  the  friend- 
ship of  patronage.  The  spirit  of  his  kind- 
ness was  the  spirit  of  a  leader,  or,  at  least, 
an  air  of  imperial  protection  tinctured  it. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  personal  friend- 
ship of  his  survived  opposition  to  his  meas- 
ures or  his  ticket,  and  how  many  ceased 
with  political  agreement ! 

It  were  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  Jackson 
was  the  equal  of  Clay  in  many  things.  In 
many  respects  he  was  not.  Jackson  had  no 
pretensions  to  oratory:  his  influence  over 
men  was  as  great,  perhaps  even  greater — 
though  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  was 
not  a  ready  writer — was  scarcely  able  to 
write  correct  English  on  the  commonest  top- 
ics— see  his  letters  to  Lewis  and  to  Blair. 

The  man  who  could  write  the  letter  of 
which  the  fac  simile  is  given  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  of 
the  art  of  writing,  and  was  certainly  inde- 
pendent for  his  fame  of  his  schoolmaster. 


He  had  no  great  deal  of  political  informi- 
tion,  and  knew  little  of  ancient  or  modem 
history.  We  apprehend  he  never  was  maA 
of  a  student  and  had  no  great  partiality  fa 
letters.  What  he  saw  at  all,  he  saw  as  deailj 
as  any  man,  but  he  did  not  see  far,  nor  vw 
his  vision  wide  in  its  sweep.  He  had  n* 
markable  sagacity,  but  it  was  a  sagacity  which 
related  to  the  practical  and  the  present.  Met 
were  his  books,  and  he  studied  them  doedj 
and  understood  them  thoroughly.  He  knew 
as  well  as  any  one  what  a  man  was  good  fa*, 
and  to  what  use  he  could  be  put.  If  he  cooU 
not  do  any  thing  himself,  he  knew,  the  mtA 
best  thi  ng,  where  to  go  to  get  it  done,  and  wiiet 
it  was  well  done.  Accordingly  he  had  ibb 
ministers  and  the  most  powerful  press  whid 
ever  supported  an  administration.  Theonlf 
Press  that  ever  completely  reflected  the  toiN^ 
temper  and  character  of  an  Executive,  vm 
'*  the  Globe."  It  was  a  whole  troop  of  csf> 
airy  and  a  park  of  flying  arlilleiy  besidei. 

Nor  did  Jackson  only  know  men  in  delal 
He  knew  them  in  gross.  He  thoroughiju* 
derstood  the  genius  of  the  AmericaD  ftcfk, 
what  they  desired  and  what  they  would  itaod* 

His  faculties  did  not  sweep  a  large  drck^  | 
but  they  worked  like  a  steam-engine  in  tint 
circle. 

He  lacked  versatility ;  but,  so  far  bom 
this  being  a  defect,  we  doubt  if  it  were  mi 
the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success :  it  pre- 
vented a  diversion  of  his  powers  and  efibiti^ 
and  concentrated  them,  as  by  a  lens,  upoi 
those  objects  which  this  singleness  of  aia 
enabled  him  to  effect. 

If  we  measure  power  by  success,  the  ptfai 
must  be  awarded  to  Jackson.    If  we  suppoii 
politics  to  be  a  game  of  skill  played  for  sf 
grandizement  by  politicians,  the  same  awari 
must  be  made.    Jackson  unquestionably  w« 
the  abler  strategist.     The  letter  to  Mr.  M» 
roe  against  proscription  if  we  suppofe  iC 
written  by  Gen.  Jackson,  with  the  object 
of  promoting  his  election  to  the  Prendencj, 
was  a  stroke  of  policy  not  unworthy  of  Til* 
leyrand.     The  Federalists  long  proscribedf 
and  naturally  desirous  of  again  being  admitp 
ted  to  consideration  and  office,  were  as  yet 
unappropriated.    They  had  abandoned  tbdr 
old  organization  and  had  not  yet  enreiled 
themselves  under  any  other  banner.    It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  where  gratitude  and  a 
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ttnse  of  security  and  safety  would  carry .  majority  that  knew  no  mercy  and  would  gi%'e 
tkem.  I  no  quarter.     When  Adams  was  elected,  op- 

The  election  by  the  House  of  Represen-  •  position  to  him  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
litives  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  turned  to  account,  i  all  the  aspirants,  and  those  who  were  rivals 
lith  all  its  incidents  and  surroundings  with  before  now  became  confederates.  Clay  was 
admirable  effect  by  Gen.  Jackson.  No  one :  in  all  respects  too  prominent,  as  a  man,  as  one 
Mw  believes  the  story  of  bargain,  intrigue  of  the  actors  in  installing  the  administration, 
ud  management  between  and  by  Messrs.  |  and  as  a  member  of  it,  to  escape  assault ; 
Adams  and  Clay ;  but  Gen.  Jackson  believed,  and  it  turned  out  that,  without  the  emolu* 
lad  what  is  more  made  the  country  believe,  ments  or  honors  of  President  he  had  to  en- 
ftia  1824.     Adams  was  an  unpopular  man,  -dure  the  assaults  and  annoyances  of  presi- 


tf  an  unpopular  section  of  the  country. 
Crawford's  friends  were  as  little  pleased  with 
tte  course  affairs  took  as  Jackson's.     The 


dential  opposition. 

Those  assaults  were  not  slow  in  coming. 
The  public  mind  had  lain  fallow  for  some 


warfare  upon  Adams  was  hailed  by  them  years,  and  was  prepared  for  a  bountiful  crop 
vithjoy,  and  they  became  parties  to  an  op-  of  political  agitation.  Jackson  raised  the 
position  of  which  it  was  easy  to  see  Jackson  j  war-cry  and  the  hills  and  valleys  all  over  the 
•as  to  become  the  beneficiary.  j  land  echoed  back  the  shout.     A  lava  tide  of 

Clay's  ambition  or  incaution  betrayed  him  obloquy  poured  in  a  fiery  fiood  over  Mr. 
Bto  the  serious,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  so  far  Clay.  It  seemed  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
a  concerns  the  presidency,  the  fatal  error  of  The  idea  that  his  voting  and  carrying  over 
iccepting  office — the  first  office  under  the  his  friends  to  Adams  and  then  occupying  the 
drainistration  which  he  called  into  power,  i  first  office  in  his  gift,  seconded  by  the  auxil- 
t  was  in  all  politic  respects  a  most  incxcu- !  iary  supports  which  such  an  hypothesis 
able  bluDder.  The  office  added  nothing  to  found  or  which  were  made  for  it,  should  origi- 
ii  fame  :  it  added  nothing  to  his  chances,  nate  such  a  charge,  seems  never  to  have  en- 
sr  the  presidency.  He  was,  on  the  contra- 1  tered  into  his  imagination.  And  when  it 
f,  to  share  the  odium  of  an  administration  came,  he  had  the  weakness  to  attempt  to 
t  whose  head  was  a  very  obstinate  man  of  strangle  it  by  personal  intimidation  or  to 
npracticable  temper,  coming,  by  a  sort  of  avenge  it  by  violence. 


astard  process  into  office — bearing  a  name 
rhich  was  the  synonym  of  political  hetero- 


The  election,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
Adams,  was  the  making  of  Jackson.  It  com- 


ozy — and  whose  administration  was  fated  pleted  his  popularity— completely  national- 
Bn  a  gauntlet  from  the  start  to  the  close  ized  it.  The  States-Rights'  Party,  to  whom 
tirough  a  long  line  of  clubs  wielded  by  the  the  name  and  lineage  of  Adams  was  enough, 
'orsythes,  McDuffies,  Randolphs,  and  al-|  turned  at  once  to  the  man  who  could  best 
lost  the  whole  talent  of  the  South.  It  was  =  defeat  him  and  saw  at  once  who  that  man 
ad  enough  to  vote  for  such  a  man  But  I  was ;  and  the  popular  sympathy  was  quickly 
Slay  might  have  recovered  from  that.  But  I  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  honest  old  soldier 
0  vote  for  him  and  then  to  take  office  under  circumvented  by  two  cunning  politicians, 
am  was  suicide.     A  mere  politician  would       Clay  committed  three  capital  errors  as  a 


tave  played  the  game  quite  differently.  The 


mere  tactician.     He  should  not  have  become 


!nwford  vote  was  the  vote  to  conciliate :  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
ind  Crawford  in  all  human  probability  could  young  enough  to  wait.  His  talents  and  hia 
lot  live  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  next  elec-  growing  popularity  had  placed  him  **  in  the 
ion:  one  vote  for  him  therefore  would  not  line  of  precedents."  The  presidency  was  com- 
itve  altered  the  result,  while  had  Adams  or  ■  ing  fast  enough  to  him.  He  stood  no  chance 
ackson  been  elected,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  of  election  then,  and  defeat  nearly  always 


etained  his  chances  for  the  presidency  and 
ten  uncommitted  with  the  advantage  of  the 
rength  he  had  conciliated.  But  instead  of 
is  he  placed  himself  voluntarily  in  the  mi- 
rity  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  assault  of  a 
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weakens  a  candidate.  He  should  not  have 
allied  himself  to  the  New  England  influence, 
an  influence  never  strong,  then  unpopular, 
and  from  which  power  was  continually  re- 
ceding.    He  should  not,   above  all,   have 
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The  course  of  Jackson  vas  different  He 
said  but  little,  but  that  little  waa  to  the  poiat 
The  rough,  unlettered  honesty  and  vigor  of 


calm,  prudent,  pacific  and  thoroughly 
scientious  and  conservative,  was  not  the  pot 


taken  office  under  Adams.     We  speak  of 
these  things  as  mere  matters  of  policy,  leav- 
ing out  of  considerations  the  higher  ques- 
tions of  right  and  principle :  though  as  to  his  criminations  were  more  eflfective  that 
two  of  these  errors,  there  was  no  question  of  j  the  polished  sarcasm,  the  lofty  declamitioi 
right  or  principle  involved,  which  ought  to  i  and  elaborate  reasonings  of  his  antagoiwt 
have  required  a  sacrifice  of  self-interest ;  we  The  policy  of   the  Adams'  administration 
mean  his  candidacy  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  premiership. 

He  had  committed  earlier  a  serious  blun-|icy  to  vnn  favor  and  enlist  support.  It  miglt 
der,  considered  in  the  same  narrow  and  sel-  have  retained  a  popularity  already  won ;  M 
fish  light.     He  had  broken  a  lance  with  the  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  ai*  ; 
Virginia  politicians  and    ran  a  tilt  at  Mr.  ministration  to  stop  the  progress  of  oppoiia|  j 
Monroe  on  the  question  of  Internal  Improve-,  influences,  determined  to  condemn  and  doI  i 
ments,  involving  a  construction  of  the  Con- 1  to  be  appeased,  and  to  throw  in  new  d^ 
stitution.     So  prominent  had  he  stood  in  the  ments  which  might  attract  new  recruits.   A 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  by  his  servi-  bold  and  spirited  policy  with  new  ideas  aal  : 
ces  in  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  war  and  his  large  aims,  was  required  to  draw  off  oppofr  | 
agency  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  that  the  Vir-  tion,  and  to  create  fresh  issues  upon  vhick 
ginia  influence,  still  strong,  if  not  longer  ex- '  the   administration   and   iU  enemies  cooU 
erted  in  behalf  of  one  of  her  own  citizens,  join  with  advantage  to  the  former.    Tfca 
(and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Vir-  fiery  spirit  of  Jacksonism  could  only  han 
ginia  market  was  to  supply  all  the  demands  been   fought  with  fire.     The   public  niii 
for  Presidents,)  might  naturally  be  expected  craved  excitement.     One  of  those  periodieri 
to  go  to  one  of  her  own  sons,  now  a  citizen  epidemics  had  come  over  the  country  befin  . 
of  a  territory  once  a  part  of,  and  mostly  which  a  tame  conservatism  is  driven  lib 
populated  by,  the  people  of  that  powerful  chaff.     It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  hart  \ 
and  influential  state.    But  Mr.  Clay  assailed,  saved  the  Adams  administration :  it  is  Ge^  \ 
in  no  gentle  spirit,  the  jealous  character  of  tain  that  the  healthy  process  of  keepiog  tka  j 
of  a  commonwealth  declining  from  the  high  body  politic  on  a  quiet  regimen  and  lettingM  i 
position  of  her  ancient  influence,  and   the  grow,  was  not  the  prescription  that  suited  t 
more  sensitive  in  her  decline,  of  disrespect  people  thirsty  for  excitement  and  feveriif 
to  her  authority  and  pretensions.     The  Vir-  for  action.     But  the  administration  was  find 
ginia  doctrines,  too,  were  progressive.  What  to  a  policy,  which  waa  to  let  the  ship  float  aid 
waa  orthodoxy  in  1798  and  1816,  was  some-  keep  the  crew  scrubbing  the  deck  and  8C0uiii|  ; 
thing  short  of  it  in  1824.  ,  the  guns :  the  opposition  was  fixed  to  noai. 

And  Mr.  Clay's. opinions  in  regard  to  this  There  were  many  parties  and  sects  oppoood  • 
measure  and  its  principle  enabled  the  ad vo-;  to  Adams  and  his  principles  or  practicei; 
cates  of  the  Virginia  doctrine  to  rally  the  and  all  these  were  for  Jackson.  A  very  wa^ 
Republican  or  States  Rights'  party  against  rious  opposition  was  melted  down  into  t 
him:  while  the  bold  and  imperious  bearing  vague  Jacksonism.  It  carried  everything bt- 
of  the  great  commoner  in  the  flush  tide  of  an  fore  it  as  combinaUons  usually  do;  and  tka 
ambition  which  knew  at  that  time  better  how  '■  star  that  never  paled  afterwards,  shoae  oot 
to  command  than  to  conciliate,  excited  the  the  first  and  brightest  in  the  political  finaa- 
jealousy  of  the  colleagues  and  associates  who  ment,  and  shed  disastroua  twilight  on  Hr. 
had  for  so  many  years  «xerted  so  controlling  Clay  and  his  fortunes, 
an  influence  in  public  affairs. 


In  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  of  1827-8, 
Mr.  Clay  did  not  show  any  marked  ability 
as  a  manager.  He  made  many  speeches, 
and  they  were  able  and  eloquent.  But  they 
were  dinner  speeches  addressed  to  but  few, 
and  those  friends,  and  read  only  by  a  few. 


(TobeconehuUd.) 
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LEGEND  OF  HAMILTON  TIGHE. 

The  Capttin  is  vralkiof  hia  qoarler-deck, 
Wiih  a  tronbl^  brow  and  a  bended  neck : 
Ofif  e%e  it  down  ihiourh  the  hatchway  cast. 
The  other  tarns  up  to  the  track  on  the  matt ; 
Yet  Boae  of  the  crew  maj  venture  to  bint 
''Our  Skipper  bath  gotten  a  sinister  squint 


It* 


The  Captain  acain  the  letter  hath  read 

Wbkh  tiie  bnsB-boat  woman  brought  oot  to  Spithead- 

Stitl,  ^ince  the  (rood  ship  sail*d  away, 

He  rrads  that  letter  three  times  a-day ; 

Yft  the  wntia?  is  broad  and  fiiir  to  see, 

A»  a  Skipper  nay  read  in  hia  defree. 

iad  the  wal  in  black,  and  nB  broad,  and  as  flat, 

A$  hiiowa  cockade  in  his  own  cock*d  hat : 

He  reads,  and  he  says,  as  he  walks  to  and  fro, 

*  Cane  ibe  old  woman^aba  botbera  me  ao !" 

He  ptases  now,  for  the  topmen  hsil— 

"On  the  larboard  quarter  a  nail !  a  sail  !** 

That  pin  old  Captain  be  turns  him  quiek, 

AsfiUwla  through  bis  trumpet  for  Hairy-faced  Dicki 

*  The  breese  is  blowing— hnzza !  huzza ! 
The  breeze  is  blowing — away  I  away  I 
The  braeie  is  blowing— a  race  I  a  race! 

Tbf  brettie  is  blowing — we  near  the  chase ! 

fil<iod  will  flow,  and  bullets  will  fly,— 

Ob  where  will  be  then  young  Hamilton  Tighe!" 

-"On  the  fiieawB*a  deck,  where  a  mon  abould  be, 
With  bis  Bword  in  his  hand,  and  his  foe  at  his  knee. 
Ccrkswain  or  boatpwain.  or  reefer  may  try, 
BnttlielrBt  man  oa  board  will  be  Hamilton  Tighe!" 


Hairy.f«ced  Dick  hath  a  swarthy  hue. 
Between  a  gin|rer-bread  nut  and  a  Jew, 
^  bis  pif  tail  is  long,  and  buaby,  and  thiek, 
^^a  pamp-bandle  atnck  on  the  end  of  a  atick, 
H«iry.faced  Dick  understands  his  trade  ; 
He  fltanda  by  the  breech  of  a  long  carronade, 
'HMliQitock  glows  in  hia  bony  hand, 
^aitiog  that  gfia  old  Skipper'a  commaadi 

"The  bollets  are  flying— huzza !  huzza ! 

Tb«  buljeta  are  flying— away !  away  !»* 

The  brawny  boarders  mount  by  the  cbatna, 

^  are  over  iheir  buckles  in  blood  aod  in  brains  : 

Od  the  faeman's  deck,  where  a  man  should  be, 

Young  Hamilton  Tighe 

Waves  bis  cutlaas  high, 
^  CopifauM  Crapaud  bends  low  at  his  knee. 

^wy-fiured  Dick,  linstock  in  hand, 

bwaiiiQg  t|,g|  gritii.|ooking  Skipper's  conmnand  :— 

A  wink  comae  sly 

From  that  sinister  eye-* 
Jw^-laced  Dick  at  once  lets  fly, 
^  koocka  off  the  head  of  young  HamOtoa  Tighe! 

^'«  a  Udy  siu  lonely  in  bower  and  ball, 

1^  P*{.e8  and  handmaids  come  at  her  call : 

J^«.  baste  ye,  my  handmaidens,  haste  and  see 

"*^  ^  site  there  and  glow'ra  with  bis  bead  on  his  knee!** 


The  maidens  smile,  and  her  thoughts  to  destroy, 
They  bring  her  a  little,  pale,  mealy-faced  boy ; 
And  the  mealy-faced  boy  says,  **  Motb««r  dear. 
Now  Hamilton's  dead,  I've  a  thousand  a  year!'* 

The  lady  has  donned  her  mantle  and  hood, 
She  is  bound  for  shrift  at  St.  Mary's  Rood:— 
**Ob  the  taper  shall  bum,  and  the  bell  shall  toll. 
And  the  mass  shall  be  said  for  my  step-son's  soul. 
And  the  tablet  fair  shall  be  hung  on  high, 
Ormtgfr^aniwU  HumOtM  Tighe  r 

Her  coach  and  four 

Draws  up  to  the  door 
With  ber  groom,  and  her  fisotman,  and  half  a  score  more; 
The  Lady  steps  into  ber  eoaph  alono^ 
And  they  hear  her  sigh,  snd  they  hear  her  groan ; 
They  close  the  door,  and  they  turn  the  pin. 
But  Ikere^M  One  ride$  uiA  her  whe  never  Hepped  in  ! 
All  the  way  there  and  all  the  way  back. 
The  harness  strains,  and  the  coach-fprings  crack. 
The  horses  snort,  and  plunge,  and  kick. 
Till  the  coachman  thinks  he  is  driving  Old  Niokt 
And  I  be  groonui  and  the  footmen  wonder  and  say, 
**  What  makes  the  old  coach  so  heavy  to-day  7" 
Rut  the  mealy-faced  boy  peeps  in,  and  sees 
A  man  sitting  ihers  with  his  head  on  bis  knees ! 

'Tis  ever  the  same,- in  hall  or  in  bower. 

Wherever  the  place,  whatever  the  hour. 

That  Lady  mutters,  and  talks  to  the  air, 

And  her  eye  is  fixed  cm  an  empty  ebaSr ; 

But  the  mealy -faced  boy  still  whispers  with  dreed, 

*'  She  talks  to  a  man  with  never  a  head !" 


There's  an  old  Yellow  Admhtil  living  at  Bath, 
As  gray  as  a  badger,  as  thin  as  a  lath ; 
And  hia  very  queer  tyw  have  such  ytsrj  queer  leers, 
They  seem  to  be  trying  to  peep  at  his  ears; 
That  old  Yellow  Admiral  goes  to  the  Rooms, 
And  he  plays  long  whiat,  but  be  frsu  imd  ha  Aimes, 
For  all  his  Knaves  stand  upside  down. 
And  the  Jack  of  Clubs  does  nothing  but  frown : 
And  the  Kings,  and  the  Aces,  and  sJl  the  best  tramps 
Get  into  the  hands  of  the  other  old  frumps; 
While,  close  to  his  partner,  a  man  he  sees 
Counting  the  tricks  with  his  head  on  his  knees. 

In  Ratcliffe  Highway  there's  aa  old  marine  store. 

And  a  great  black  doll  hangs  out  at  the  door ; 

There  are  rui«ty  lockn  and  dusty  bags, 

And  mnsty  phials,  and  fusty  rags, ' 

And  a  lusty  old  woman,  oall'd  Thiraty  Nan, 

And  her  crusty  old  husband's  a  Hairy-laced  man ! 

That  Hairy-foced  man  is  sallow  and  wan. 
And  his  great  ihksk  ptguil  ia  withered  and  gone ; 
And  he  cries,  **  Take  away  (hat  lubberly  chap 
That  aits  there  and  grins  with  his  head  in  his  lap !" 
And  the  neighbors  say,  as  they  see  him  look  sick, 
**'  What  a  rum  old  covey  is  Hairyfaced  Dick  !*' 

That  Admiral,  Lady,  and  Hairy-faced  man 

May  say  what  they  please,  and  may  do  what  tbey  can. 

But  one  thing  seems  remarkably  clear,-— 

They  may  die  to-morrow,  or  live  till  next  ye«r^— 

But  wherever  they  live,  or  whenever  they  die^ 

They'll  never  get  quit  of  young  Hamilton  Tighe. 

[The  Jngoidehf  Ugende. 
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j  of  an  animal.    Any  one  who  has  attentive- 

Notes  and  Commentaries,  on  a  Voyage  to  '^  "yarded  the  crowd  of  bo.u  oo  th.rim 

^  °  opposite  Canton,  will  admire  the  skill  of  thft 


Cbina. 


CHAPTER  xxni. 


opposite 

boatmen  as  well  as  that  of  the  boatwomeii 
and  will  be  prepared  to  believe  the  asseitioA 
that  there  are  no  less  than  84,000  boats*  of  t^ 
Hong'boais;  Boats  on  the  River;  Waier-om-  "ous  descriptions  floating  on  the  river  tboot 
nilms;  Honan  Temple;  Effigies  of  Gorfff/^^e  "City of  Rams."    Thousands  of  the i* 
Pnests  of  the  Temple;  Sacred  Hogs;  AU  habitants   have  no  other   home   or  restiag 
iar  Fumiiure ;  Sandalwood  Dust ;   Inter-  P^ace ;  and  seldom  tread  upon  dry  land. 


A  boat  packed,  as  it  were,  fuU  of  hunni 
heads  and  eyes,  passed  near  us,  for  no  h^ 
dies  were  visible,  save  those  of  the  roweift 
Our   missionary  guide  recognised   in  tUi 


I 


ment  of  Priests ;   Visit  the  Abbot ;  Chinese 

dislike  of  Foreigners;  Religious  Temples ; 

Religion  of  the  Chinese;  Religious  Sects; 

Toleration;    Analogies    between  Budhism 

and  Romanism;  State  Religion  of  China;  merely  one  of  the  many  ferry  boats,  asortrf 

Excerpts  from  Confucius;   Jtfe7i^.7>«^-;  water-omnibus,  which  ply  on  the  river.  Al  , 

Ms  writings;    Chinese  notions  of  Aer«ft- !  Chinese  pay  for  their  passage  two  or  thm 

fary  J^obiKty  truly  Republican;  Titles  of  "  cash/'  or  one  to  two  mills  of  our  currenqf 

Jf ability  conferred  upon  Elephants  by  the^^^  »  passage,  while  a  foreigner  who  doH 


Siamese;  Chinese  notions  about  War  and 
Heroes. 

September  12.— I  joined  several  gentle- 
men and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  B  , 
a  young  missionary,  to  whose  courtesy  we 
ere  all  indebted,  visited  the  *•  River  Tem- 


not  speak  the  language  will  l>e  charged  fk 
least  twenty-five  cents.  Strangers  in  thi 
western  world  experience  similar  tr^tnal 
from  "knowing"  cabmen  and  others  of  thi 
family. 

We  landed  at  a  spot  thronged  with  Chi*    > 
nese  walking  in   different  directions,  and   !, 


pie,"  better  known  among  foreigners  as  the  ^  made  our  way  past  several  stalls  where  b^  | 

Joss  House  of  Honan.    It  is  nearly  opposite '  tul  nut  and  various  eatables  were  expoied  \ 

to  the  foreign  Factories,  and  is  reached  in  a :  for  sale.     A  narrow  street  quickly  brooght  - 

few  minutes.    I  propose  to  note  some  things  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  temple.    A  coiit  j 


by  the  way. 


yard,  with  banian  trees  almost  forming  a  * 


Oter  party  embarked  in  a  Hong-boat,  so  avenue,  brought  us  to  a  chief  gate  which  ii 
called  from  belonging  to  a  hong,  or  house,  |  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  two  gigantic  tf 
and  being  used  to  convey  persons  on  the '  ures,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which  repm* 
river  in  pursuit  of  the  business  of  the  hong. ;  sent  deified  warriors.     Passing  this  gate,  va  : 


Boats  of  this  kind  are  neatly  and  comforta- 
bly arranged ;  each  one  has  a  covered  cabin 
having  lattice  shades,  and  furnished  with  a 
table  and  seats,  all  ornamented  conformably 
to  Chinese  taste.  The  vessel  is  managed 
by  a  crew  of  from  four  to  six  men. 

We  entered  over  the  bows,  aFnd  were  soon 
pushed  out  from  amidst  the  throng  of  tan- 


were  in  a  court  having  a  temple  on  the  ri^ 
and  one  on  the  leA,  tenanted-  by  gilt  idA 
whose  altars  are  furnished  with  utensils  flf 
white  copper,  while  a  principal  edifice  aboit^ 
100  feet  square  fronts  on  the  sickr  of  til 
court  or  square  opposite  the  gate.  Tlie  ccfr 
ter  of  this  temple  is  occupied  by  three  gi- 
gantic Budhist  gods,  all  of  which  are  giU— 


kea  boats  or  sam-pans  moored  fast  to  the  I  and  the  walls  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in 


shore,  into  the  throng  of  boats  of  all  kinds, 
pulling  and  pushing  and  sailing  up  amd  down 
and  across,  seemingly  in  a  confused  maze. 
A  crowd  of  ants  or  bugs  tumbling  over  and 
jostling  each  other  affords  a  comparison ;  but 
the  Chinese  do  not  jostle  each  other's  ves- 
sels ;  but  the  skull-oar  gracefully  and  dex- 
terously moved  controls  the  boat  and  seems 
to  impart  to  its  movements  the  intelligence 


lined  by  gilt  figures  of  life  size,  which  rep- 
resent those  priests  of  the  temple  whose  ci- 
emplary  lives  placed  them  on  the  lilt  of 
saints  in  the  Budhist  calendar. 

While  we  were  looking  at  these  varuMi 
figures  several  priests  entered,  and  in  a  vei} 
decorous  and  reverential  manner  prottraferf 
themselves  three  times  before  the  imagaai 

*  Description  of  the  City  of  Cuioa. 
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touching  the  forehead  against  the  ground. 
The  beads  of  the  priest  are  entirely  shorn  of 
hair,  and  thej  are  arrayed  in  dingy  yellow 
robes.  They  resemble  exactly  the  talapoins, 
priests  of  the  same  faith  whom  I  have  seen 
in  Siam. 

There  are  three  or  four  similar  temples  in 
the  rear  of  this,  having  open  paved  courts 
or  areas  between,  ornamented  by  pots  of 
flowers.  On  the  right  of  this  range  of  tem- 
ples, separated  by  a  wall,  is  another  set  of 
courts  and  temples,  in  one  of  which  are  se- 
veral large  hogs,  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
devout,  which  are  plentifully  fed  unMl  they 
die  naturally.  In  one  of  these  latter  tem- 
ples or  edifiices,  on  the  second  floor,  are 
twenty-four  gilt  figures  of  sainted  priests, 
and  represented  personifications  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  of  the  God  Shivu  with  eight 
irms.  Our  guide,  Mr.  B  ,  who  has 
formed  acquaintances  among  the  priests, 
proposed  to  one  who  accompanied  us,  to 
purchase  one  of  these  idols.  He  replied 
that  one  could  not  be  sold — ^the  cost  would 
be  more  than  several  hundred  dollars. 

In  all  of  the  temples  we  visited,  the  altar 
furniture  or  utensils  were  of  white  copper, 
iad  joas-sticks  were  burning  in  bowls  filled 
with  dust  or  sawings  of  sandal  wood. 

The  architecture  of  these  buildings  is  in 
Chinese  style ;  high  roofs  and  long  project- 
ing eaves,  with  a  full  proportion  of  dragons 
of  various  forms  stuck  on  as  ornaments. 
The  walls  are  of  blue  bricks  and  the  roofs 
of  tiles. 

Prom  the  temples  we  went  to  the  dining 
liall  of  the  priests,  whose  refectory  is  proba- 
bly not  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  convents  we  read  of.  Wherever 
we  met  them,  the  priests  were  very  polite. 
Mr.  B— —  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
^nity  to  present  portions  of  scripture  or 
tracts  in  Chinese  to  those  who  would  re- 
wive  them. 

After  death,  the  bodies  of  the  priests  are 
burned,  and  the  bones  deposited  in  earthen 
orns,  which  are  placed  together  in  a  rude 
charnel  house,  and  at  stated  periods  removed 
to  a  common  vault.  The  place  of  burial, 
borniag,  &c.,  we  visited.  Our  Chinese  coo- 
^y  was  afraid  of  the  bones  and  would  not 
enter  the  charnel  house. 

We  were  followed  everywhere  by  some 


dozen  idle  Chinamen  and  boys  seemingly 
from  motives  of  curiosity  rather  than  disre- 
spect. And  we  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
annoyance  by  entering  the  apartments  of  the 
chief  priest  or  abbot,  who  had  been  known 
to  Mr.  B  several  months.     He  received 

us  with  much  urbanity,  and  entertained  ua 
hospitably  by  presenting  tea,  &c.  He  ask- 
ed many  questions  which  exhibited  very 
considerable  intelligence,  and  on  being  ask- 
ed ''  why  is  it  that  the  Chinese  dislike  for- 
eigners ?''  he  replied,  "  the  Chinese  gene- 
rally  do  not  dislike  foreigners ;  those  who 
molest  strangers  are  bad  men  who  do  not 
distinguish;  during  the  war  the  soldiers 
committed  assaults  on  the  people,  injured 
women,  and  they  have  not  forgotten." 

This  Chinese  gentleman  stated  in  reply  to 
questions,  that  about  forty  acres  of  land  are 
included  in  this  establishment.  There  are 
160  priests  and  70  attendants — lay  brothers. 
Each  priest  has  a  cell  or  separate  apartment, 
but  all  assemble  at  the  same  table  in  the 
common  dining  hall.  There  is  morning  and 
evening  worship  in  the  temples  and  liturgy. 

The  establishment  cannot  fail  to  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  extensive  convents  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries;  the  forms  of 
worship  by  the  Budhists  resemble  those  of 
Roman  Christians  in  many  particulars. 

The  religious  temples  of  different  kinds 
about  Canton  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Besides  these,  every  house,  every  shop,  ev- 
ery boat,  large  and  small,  contains  an  altar 
for  private  worship.'  The  Chinese  then  are 
a  religious  people,  although  their  religioua 
and  superstitious  proclivities  are  pitifully 
misdirected. 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  ? 

<'  To-day  I  held  a  long  conversation  with 
my  friend  Cha-Amui :  I  asked  him  whether 
he  worshipped  the  sun  or  moon  as  Divinity 
or  professed  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
whether  Confucius  or  Fou-Hi  invented  it  ? 
He  replied  :  *  The  religion  taught  by  Konng^ 
Tseu,  Confucius,  is  found  in  the  Y-King,  a 
sacred  book;  it  is  founded  on  immutable 
principles ;  it  is  demonstrated  by  our  nature 
and  by  all  that  surrounds  us.  It  was  given 
by  Fou-Hi  and  extended  by  Honan-Ti,  Yao, 
and  other  virtuous  sons  of  Heaven. 

** '  Tien,  that  is  God,  gave  man  senses  and 
memory,  consequently  reason;   he  permit* 
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ted  that,  being  obliged  by  necessity,  we 
might  make  use  of  it :  thus  we  learn  to  till 
the  earth,  and  to  cultivate  those  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  necessary  to  life.  By 
our  reason  we  know  his  will  and  our  duty 
towards  our  fellow-men.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine in  our  sacred  books.  God  commands 
that  the  children  of  earth  may  enjoy  all 
comforts  and  pleasures  compatible  with  their 
good.  Confucius  extracted  these  principles 
from  the  Y-King;  he  formed  them  into  a 
body  of  doctrine  which  my  fathers  taught  me 
and  which  I  follow.  I  worship  the  sun, 
moon  and  other  planets,  but  only  as  the 
works  of  God.* 

**  I  asked  an  explanation  of  the  Y-King, 
in  which  is  found  the  Trigrames  of  Fou-Hi, 
to  see  if  my  friend  observed  a  religion  free 
from  superstitions,  and  to  show  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Chinese  recognise  and  adore  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  through  his  works — 

**  Look  throuich  nature  up  to  nature*s  God." 

'*  The  most  ancient  monument  in  China  is 
the  work  of  Fou-Hi,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  in  (he  year  3,460,  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  there  being  noth- 
ing more  brilliant  than  the  sun  and  moon, 
Fou-Hi  determined  that  the  sign  or  letter 
ming  [which  expresses  thought]  should  be 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  Supreme  God. 

**  *  Of  all  the  symbols  which  can  be  se- 
lected to  designate  the  sacred  altar,'  says 
Confucius,  '  where  men  worship  the  Father 
of  all  lights  there  is  none  more  expressive 
than  the  letter  mingy  because  it  embraces  the 
attributes  of  G^,  the  star  which  presides 
over  the  day  as  well  those  of  Yue,  which  il- 
lumines the  night.* 

**  After  Fou-Hi  taught  men  to  worship  the 
Divinity,  and  to  modify  their  natural  im- 
pulses by  the  observance  of  precepts  sup- 
posed to  be  divine,  the  first  sect  mentioned 
in  the  annals*  of  the  times  is  that  of  Tao-Se. 
If  there  was  not  in  Europe  a  history  of  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  tenac- 
ity of  sectarians,  of  the  madness  of  the  cre- 
dulous, of  the  inconceivable  alliance  of  wis- 
dom with  stupidity,  and  of  virtue  with  vice, 
I  might  find  ample  reason  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all  that  was  done  by  the  disciples 
of  Tao-Se.  They  flourished  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  but  now  they  are  held 
in  contempt. 


'*  The  i>ect  of  Lao-Kium  appeared  after- 
wards. It  was  tolerant  and  bashed  on  gool 
morals ;  but  its  disciples  destroyed  them  hy 
the  '  introduction  of  falsehoods,  its  princi- 
ples consisted  in  subduing  those  passioH 
which  are  destructive  of  tranquillity,  ill  fi^ 
lent  desires,  and  not  to  fear  death.  But  tht 
followers  of  Lao-Kum,  desiring  to  deceive 
the  people,  recurred  to  magic,  and  were  iaih 
credited. 

*'  The  sect  most  in  vogue  in  China  forth 
past  1760  years,  is  that  of  fiudha,  a  divim^ 
which  the  Chinese  call  Fo.     It  may  be  i^  • 
garded  as  the  religion  of  the  people.  In  thi 
year  65  of  the  Christian  era,  the  eropenr 
Ming-Si  dreamed  that  the  holy  man,  indL 
cated  in  ^he  works  of  Confucius,  a{^anl 
in  the  west.     He  sent  envoys  to  seek  fir  ' 
him  :  they  supposed  he  was  in  the  countij 
of  the  Lamas,  and  found  him  in  the  idol  FU 
They  joyfully  brought  this  piece  of  woot 
believing  they  carried  the  image  of  the  half  , 
man,   accompanied  by  bonzies  or  pnesl^ 
disseminators  of  those  fables  which  envelop 
the  sect  of  Bud  ha,  which  is  still  more  k 
vogue  in  Cochin  China  and  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  j 

"  The  Chinese  government  is  tolerant,  jit  f 
it  supports  mandarins  to  expose  the  falntiM  ^ 
of  this  as  well  as  those  of  similar  sects.  Th  | 
people  generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds  ^ 
are  tenacious  of  their  prejudices.  Uoo-  I 
Tsoung,  a  distinguished  emperor,  in  the  jeir  ^ 
845  of  the  Christian  era,  ordered  the  de*  i 
struction  of  more  than  forty  thousand  teoh  ' 
pies  belonging  to  different  sects;  but  tlMJ  - 
still  continue  to  exist. 

<'  The  sect  of  literati  called  Ju-Kiao  bal  : 
its  origin  ^nno  Domini  1400.  It  was  institn- 
ted  by  a  society  of  literati  to  honor  the  - 
memory  of  the  learned.  It  gave  explasi* 
tions  of  the  Y-King,  and  supposed  thcf 
would  find  in  it  a  demonstration  of  the  •(" 
tributes  of  Divinity. 

''The  emperor  Kang^Hi,  initiated  in  thi  . 
mysteries  of  this  sect,  declared  to  Mem    j 
Barba,  a  delegate  from  the  Pope,  that  tki  ^ 
Chinese  do  not  offer  the  first  fruits  to  thi 
material  heavens,  but  to  the  Supreme  Bein( 
recognised  through  his  works ;  thus  far  a- 
tends  the  conception  of  the  literaiy  mm  ft 
China. 

''  I  asked  a  learned  Chinaman  of  great 
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repuUtioQ  '  whj  the  sect  of  Fo  was  tdera- 
ted  in  the  £mpire,  seeing  that  the  state  reii- 
gioQ  was  simple,  ratioaal,  and  free  from  su- 
perstitions ?'  He  replied,  *to  be  free  it  is 
not  eooogh  for  a  man  to  feel  that  his  prop- 
erty and  person  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ty- 
ranny, his  mind  roust  not  be  embarrassed  by 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  pursuing  or  act- 
ing oat  those  ideas  which  make  him  con- 
tented. The  people  are  all  religious,  but  in 
difierent  ways;  some  worship  many  gods, 
and  each  after  his  own  method ;  that  is,  ac- 
cordingly as  he  may  have  been  taught  in  in- 
fancy.* Thus,  they  are  persuaded  that  their 
node  of  seemg  is  best ;  therefore,  the  wor- 
ship which  they  of  choice  pay  to  the  Divin- 
ity ou^ht  not  to  be  disturbed  because  it 
would  make  them  unhappy. 

'"If  it  is  tyranny  to  despoil  a  man  of  his 
property,  itis  still  more  tyrannical,  more  cruel, 
and  more  insupportable  to  invade  the  opinion 
be  forms  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Reason  de- 
mands that  the  state  should  tolerate  the  sects 
adopted  by  its  citizens,  and  there  be  a  just 
balance  between  one  and  the  other,  so  that 
tbey  shall  not  be  oppressed.      Perhaps  it 
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E«coIb«neotett  cuhoT    O  ctilto  seguei, 
Qo«  ao  na«cer  no  paterno  ninho  achaate ; 
Que  teus  paiH  te  iu8|iirirfto,  que  imitaiste ; 
Que  0  imperiu  do  babito  cutmtanie 
Cio  teu  |>eito  firmou  d«  largoi  annoa. 
Aigumoutro  aecreaceuta  vozctando : 
A  (ua  it  por  certo  nio  fox  obra 
De  bam  alto  exanie,  e  da  razfto  profunda. 
Que  Of  MffradoA  motivoa  analyaa 
^  cren^a ;  do  local  foi  tudo  acaao  : 
NiMre  0  bomem  Cbrist&o  aobre  as  ribeiras 
IH)  Tibre,  nance  Iddlatra  no  Indo, 
Maeoliiuin  no  Eupratea,  cumo  naace 
NaEuropa  branco,  ne^ro  na  Etliinpia.** 

Poe$iot  de  Etpino  Duriente~^ 

LUboa  I812*-toif»  1.,  p.  14. 

I'iterallj  rendered  tbns : 

Prrcbaoce  did'st  thou  thy  religion  choose  T 

7  be  worship  tbuod  at  birth  in  your  parenta'  home  ye 

follow  ; 

)e  iaimtit  the  inspirationn  of  your  fathers  ; 

Tlic  inflaence  of  connnnt  hnbit 

l»i  thy  breast  long  vears  confirmed. 

It  increased  through  some  other,  preaching : 

Tbv  biih  WHS  surely  not  a  result 

Of  deep  investigation,  or  of  the  mind*s  action, 

^^'hlch  analyzed  lioly  thou^htH  from  birth  i 

Pfrhups  all  was  from  the  locality  : 

Men  OD  th«»  Tiber's  banks 

Are  ChriAiian  bom;  but  idolaters  upon  the  Indus, 

And  upou  the  Euphrates,  Mussulmans,  just  as 

Io  Eorope  they  are  white,  but  black  in  Ethiopia. 


would  be  more  advantageous  to  man,  that 
God  should  deprive  him  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  than  he  should  feel  himself  oblig- 
ed to  follow  the  caprice  of  an  imposter. 

"  *  What  sect  is  free  from  errors  ?  What 
priest  does  not  say,  '  Give  me  rent  [tithes  ?] 
and  I  will  give  you  an  equivalent  with  God* 
I  will  rouse  his  blessings  to  fall  upon  thee  as 
fast  as  he  may  grant  the  power,*  The  sect  of 
Fo  is  permitted  in  the  empire,  in  reason  of 
its  tolerance,  but  not  to  encourage  its  priests 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines.' 

'*ln  fact,  toleration  augments  religious 
worship;  or  hence  they  provide  that  the 
Chinese  shall  adore-  Grod  as  it  may  please 
them  best.  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto  ob- 
serves, 'some  give  to  the  bonzies  all  they 
possess,  thinking  thus  to  purchase  pleasures 
in  a  future  life :  the  bonzies  give  them  bills 
of  exchange,  at  one  per  cent,  payable  in 
heaven,  just  as  if  they  had  correspondents 
or  money  had  value  there:  others  assure 
their  devotees  there  is  nothing  but  to  live 
and  to  die ;  only  the  ignorant  have  a  care 
for  any  thing  besides.*  The  first  conform  to 
the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  the  latter  to  those  of 
Zeno.  It  is  certain  that  both  these  illustri- 
ous men  led  virtuous  lives/'* 

The  religion  of  the  plebeian  Chinese  is 
that  which  recognises  Budha  as  the  God.  Its 
tenets  inculate  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  subjection  of  the  passions  ;  but  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  people,  it  seems  their  worship 
is  vicarious,  the  priests  performing  the  cere- 
monies without  much  popular  aid. 

Like  the  priests  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  Rome,  those  of  Budha  are  bound  to  celi- 
bacy and  chastity.  As  a  sign  of  purity 
they  shave  the  entire  head,  and  profess  to 
eat  no  animal  food,  and  to  subsist  by  alms. 
They  live  together  in  convents  or  monaste- 
ries, and  there,  periodically  every  day  in  pre- 
scribed form,  pray  to  Budha.  But  besides 
the  gratuities  they  receive,  they  obtain  some- 
thing by  selling  incense  sticks,  holy  candles, 
gilt  paper  for  sacrifices,  as  well  as  charms 
and  spells,  which  are  probably  as  efficacious 
as  those  dispensations  or  indulgences  which 
were  once  very  profitable  to  Romish  priests 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  they  also  re- 

*  Cartas  Escriptas  da  India  e  da  China  nos  annos  de 
1815  H  1833  pnr  Jo«6  Ignacio  de  Andrade  a  sua  mulber. 
D.  Maria  Gertrudes  de  Andrade.  Lisboa  1843.  Carta 
LVI. 
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ceive  fees  for  attending  funerals,  and  for  manity  i.s  arbitrary ;  they  are  independeataf 
feeding  or  laying  hungry  ghosts  on  All  Souls  our  will  in  consequence  of  laws  established 
day,  and  for  other  services.  for  the  benefit  of  society.     That  every  qm 

Besides  Budha,  the  people  worship  their  may  discharge  his  duties  without  distortiiif 
ancestors  and  sacrifice  by  burning  paper,  the  economy  of  order,  it  is  necessary  to  ok 
candles,  sandal  wood,  &c.,  to  various  spirits  serve  that  rectitude  of  mind  and  heart,  thii 
or  gods  of  evil.  Shopmen  have  their  god  of  prudence  which  commands  the  examinaliai 
profits,  and  boatmen  burn  paper  in  propitia-  of  all  things  with  a  view  to  know  the  tnit|^ 


tion  of  the  god  of  winds. 


and  weigh  justice.      From  its  course  bolh 


The  religion  of  the  State  embraces  the '  may  be  derived ;  they  require  a  faithful  aaJ 
moral  and  political  principles  taught  by  Con- '  inseparable  companion ;  that  is  a  vigilail 
fucius  and  his  followers.    I  translate  the  fol-  guaVd  against  self-love  and  other  enemiaf 


which  constantly  pursue.' 

"  '  This  companion  is  sincerity ;  it 


lowing  account  of  them  from  Andrade : 

'' '  Nothing  is  so  natural  and  simple,'  said 
Confucius  to  his  disciples,  '  as  the  doctrine  |  gives  merit  to  humanity.  When  there  if 
I  teach.  I  learned  it  from  our  superiors. !  sincerity,  there  is  hypocrisy  which 
They  take  as  the  basis  of  its  principles  three  virtue.  What  I  have  indicated  to  you  % 
mutual  laws ;  between  king  and  subjects  ;  five,  precepts  are  the  links  of  the  chaio  morf 
between  husband  and  wife ;  between  parents  \  capable  of  uniting  men  in  reciprocal 
and  children,  and  practice  five  virtues : — 1.  rity.'  " 
Universal  charily ;  2.  Equal  justice  to  all ; ! 
3.  Compliance  with  established  customs  and ,  Maxims   Selected  from  the  Worm  or 

usages;  4.  Rectitude  of  spirit  and  of  heart 


to  speak  the  truth  on  all  occasions ;  5.  Sin- 
cerity and  frankness  to  exclude  deceit.  Thus  \ 
they  were  respectable  while  they  lived  and 
immortal  af^er  death.' 

"  '  Man  is  rational ;  consequently  organ- 
ized to  live  in  society;  but  if  this  be  not 
well  ordered,  he  is  without  government ;  nor 


Confucius. 

1.  Two  essential  things  spring  from  m^ ' 
rality ;  the  cuitivation  of  natural  intelligeM ' 
and  the  duration  of  the  people. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  understindi^ 
should  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  i 
things  to  enable  it  to  separate  good  frometlL  * 

3.  He  is  a  philosopher  who  knows  boob  ' 


is  a  government  regular  without  subordina-  and  things  to  their  foundation;  who  weifM  ^ 
tion;    and  not  having  subordination,  it  is  every  thing  and  submits  every  thing  to  thi  : 
without  authority ;  nature  indicates  this  ra- 
ther than  the  social  compact.     It  was  con- 


ferred on  birth  and  on  merit ;  the  former  by 


empire  of  reason.  7 

4.  The  part  of  heaven  which  q»peitiiif 
toman  is  intelligent  nature;  conformity  to : 


age,  the  latter  by  endowments  of  the  mind  this  nature  constitutes  a  rule ;  the  care  ti ; 
and  heart.  Thus  parents  govern  children,  ascertain  it,  and  subject  himself  to  it,  itthi) 
and  in  communities  of  men,  he  who  knows '  exercise  of  a  wise  man. 
how  to  please  and  make  himself  obeyed,  go-  5.  Good  conduct  consists  in  being  in  il  i 
verns ;  a  rare  talent,  a  sublime  science,  a  things  sincere  and  conforming  the  soul  totki 


natural  gifl,  but  conceded  to  few.' 


universal  will ;  that  is,  to  do  to  others  11 1 ' 


"  *To  possess  more  humanity  than  other  desire  they  may  do  to  me 
men  is  to  be  better;  therefore,  worthy  to  6.  In  the  medium  consists  virtue;  hfvbs: 
rule  those  who  are  inferior.  Humanity  is  passes  beyond  it  reaches  no  farther  tlm  ^ 
the  first  and  most  noble  of  all  the  virtues,  those  unhappy  persons  who  are  prevenlel ; 
To  love  man  is  to  have  humanity,  and  to  from  reaching  it. 

possess  perfect  virtue.  Every  one  is  re-|  7.  Reward  injury  with  indifierence,  tai 
quired  to  regard  himself  and  to  love  his  kindness  with  gratitude:  this  is  to  be  jut 
neighbor.  The  love  which  each  one  owes  8.  Speak  not  in  praise  of  yourself  toolb*' 
to  himself  and  to  others  has  difference  which  ers,  for  they  will  not  be  convinced.  ^pMl. 
gives  to  each  one  his  due  :  this  difference  is  not  ill  of  yourself,  for  they  judge  you  to  ll  ^ 


called  justice.' 

•* '  On  the  whole,  neither  justice  nor  hu- 


much  worse  than  you  can  repreacnt  yooisdt 
9.  Man,  even  the  most  insignificant, 
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ething  good;  for  if  not  capable  for 
,  he  may  be  for  virtue.* 
e  joir  bare  the  fundamental  prtnci- 
the  literary  sect  of  China.    The  mo- 
f  Confucius  is  as  clear  as  the  meta- 
<^  the  literary  are  obscure. 
is  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  in- 
:e  what  is  the  first  cause  of  the  uni- 
whence    emanated    the   secondary 
what  are  the   attributes  of  those 
and  what  is  man  ? 

Dthing  is  made  of  nothing ;  therefore, 
no  principle  derived  from  nothing. 
U  things  not  existing  from  all  eterni- 
there  being  a  principle  anterior  to 
reason  is,  without  doubt,  that  princi- 

»ffon  is  an  infinite  entity  or  being, 
beginning  or  end ;  without  this  qual- 
»uld  not  be  the  cause  of  causes. 
le  cause  of  causes  does  not  live ; 
lently,  does  not  think,  and  has  neith- 
form,  corporeality,  nor  spirit. 
*ason  is  the  primary  cause :  it  pro- 
he  air  in  five  emanations,  which  it 
msible  and  palpable  by  as  many  oth- 
situdes. 

le  air  thus  produced  is  incorruptible 
m :  it  is  corporeal, 
sason  is  the  first  cause ;  chaos  is  the 

le  air  contained  in  chaos  produces 
d  motion. 

ieat  and  cold  produce  generation. 
There  are  four  physical  agents ;  mo- 
st, heat  and  cold. 

I'rom  these  four  agents  spring  five 
ts,  or  the  air  endowed  with  qualities. 
•"rom  these  ^ve  elements  were  born 

and  earth,  the  sun  and  moon  and 
sr  planets.    The  pure  air  arose  and 
the  heavens,  and  the  dense  air  form- 
3arth. 
leaven  and  the  earth,  united  in  their 

engendered  masculine  and  feminine. 


diBf  to  Jattin  Mtrtyr,  Confueias  wat  a  Cbria- 
■ajra  "  thty  who  lire  according  to  reaaon,  are 
I.  ihoof b  tbej  maj  hara  been  called  Atheists, 
•oenitM  and  Heracleitus,  and  the  like  amon^r 
ks,  and  amoaf  the  barbariana,  AbrahaBi  and 
iDd  Asariaa,  and  Miiael,  and  Cliaa,  and  many 
b  Ibr  brevity's  sake  1  onit.**— Sm  Small  Bookt 
SmIffeeU,  m/.  S.    Chrittiam  Society  in,  iJie  Se- 


15.  Heaven,  earth  and  man  are  the  origin 
of  all. 

16.  This  the  universe  was  consisted  of 
three  parts,  or  principles  of  all  the  others. 

17.  Heaven  is  the  first:  it  comprises  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  the  regitn  of 
air  wherein  are  dispersed  the  five  elements, 
generators  of  secondary  causes. 

16.  Earth  is  the  second :  it  comprises  the 
mountains  and  seas,  and  has  universal  agents 
efficient  in  movement. 

IS.  Man  is  the  third  primitive  cause  ;  he 
possesses  generation  and  appropriate  actions. 

20.  The  world  was  formed  by  accident, 
without  design,  without  intelligence  and 
without  predestination ;  it  was  formed  by 
the  unexpected  conspiration  of  the  first  efii- 
cient  causes. 

•*  The  subtilities  of  the  literary  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  examples  given  above. 
Madame  de  Stacl  deciphered  and  explained 
the  doctrine  of  the  German  philosophers ; 
but  she  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
do  the  same  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Chinese 
literati." 

It  is  said  that  Meng-Tseu  understood  Con- 
fuscius  better  than  any  other  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples. 

"  Meng-Tseu  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tsou,  now  a  province  of  Canton,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  prior  to  the 
Christian  era ;  in  the  same  epoch  Socrates 
and  Xenophon  flourished  at  Athens.  In  the 
time  of  Kong-Tseu,  (Confucius,)  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  shone  in  Greece. 

'*  Meng-Tseu  suggests  the  origin  of  these 
synchronisms  in  the  following  idea:  *  All 
men  possess  the  same  form  and  material  con- 
stitution ;  therefore,  there  is  a  common  na- 
ture amongst  them.*  This  accounts  for  the 
similarity  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  the  Chi- 
nese, although  the  two  nations  had  no  com- 
munication. 

'•  The  doctrine  of  Meng-Tseu  is  the  same 
as  that  taught  by  Confucius  ;  but  the  disci- 
ciple  gave  a  required  development  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  He  demonstrates 
that  goodness  and  justice  proceed  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  limits  morality  and  politics  to  the 
fruition  of  these  celestial  gifts. 

"  '  Man,  following  the  dictates  of  his  heart, 
acts  well ;  he  acts  badly  when  be  neglects 
the  intellectual  gifts  which  heaven  gave  the 
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creatures  of  our  species.*  Meni^-Tseu  re- 
cognises free  will  in  man,  and  consequently 
merit  for  his  actions. 

"  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  morality  and 
politics  in  vo^ue  in  China,  at  that  epoch,  it 
is  entAiffh  to  ^\ve  an  epitome  of  two  chap- 
ters of  the  work  of  Menpr-Tseu  ;  the  first  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  seventh  of  the  second. 
Compare  them  with  the  Machiavellian  doc- 
trine followed  in  Europe,  and  judgre  of  the 
preference  which  some  declaimers  give  the 
moderns  over  the  ancients. 

"  Mens^-Tseu  had  ^eat  knowled2:e  of  the 
human  heart :  his  works  hear  the  imprint  of 
superior  tale'nt.  He  possessed  natural  acute- 
ness  to  discover  the  oppressive  projects  of 
kinoes  and  their  ministers.  Irony  in  his 
hands  was  more  useful  than  it  would  have 
heen  in  those  of  Socrates.  He  observed 
with  sagacity,  and  described  with  talent.        i 

"The  empire  was  then  divided  among  va- 
rious ambitious  kin^s,  engao:ed  in  takins:  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  their  neighbors 
for  self-aggrandizement,  causing  the  arts  and 
commerce  to  flow  into  their  dominions,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 

"  Chapter  L  Lean-Hoei-Han  having  in- 
vited to  his  court  the  wise  men  of  the  em- 
pire ;  Meng-Tseu  was  the  most  remirkable 
of  those  who  appeared  there.  *  Venerable 
ancient,'  said  the  king,  'thou  who  con- 
temnest  the  inconveniences  of  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  leagues,  comest  without  doubt,  to 
point  out  to  me  the  means  of  becoming  rich!' 

"  '  To  what  purpose.  Prince,'  replied  the 
philosopher,  'talk  of  riches.  I  treat  of  jus- 
tice and  piety— they  are  enough  to  render 
any  state  happy.  The  king  is  the  model  of 
the  people;  if  he  inquire  in  what  does  it 
benefit  me  to  command  ?  the  people,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  will  say,  of  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  to  us  to  obey  ?  When  the  su- 
periors on  one  hand,  and  the  inferiors  on  the 
other,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their 
private  interests,  public  interest  suifers. 

**  *  Thus,  some  kings  have  usurped  the  im- 
perial throne;  and  some  ministers,  aban- 
doned to  the  passion  of  avarice,  will  scarcely 
pause  after  having  despoiled  their  master  of 
crown  and  life.  When  the  prince  is  just 
and  pious,  wealth  flows  to  the  state  without 
seeking  it  in  any  other  way.    When  justice 


and  piety  reign,  children  manifest  Iotc  for 
their  parents  and  respect  for  their  king.  Be- 
hold the  means  of  enriching  any  state !' 

"The  next  day  Meng-Tseu  met  Lean- 
Hoei-Han  in  a  park,  near  a  spacious  lake, 
observing:  the  fishes  and  swans  as  they  swam. 
Lean,  to  avoid  reproof  from  the  philosopher, 
broke  forth :  *  They  say  that  a  wise  prince 
should  dedicate  himself  solely  to  the  regu- 
lation of  his  habits  in  order  to  govern  well; 
what  say  you  of  those  who  employ  them- 
selves in  this  diversion  ?' 

"  '  Ven-Van,  a  wise  and  just  prince,* 
replied  Ihe  philosopher,  •  desired  a  park 
wherein  he  might  have  a  forest  for  deer,  a 
lake  for  swans  and  fishes,  and  a  tower  from 
which  to  observe  the  stars.  Scarcelv  was 
the  plan  exhibited,  when  the  people  flocked 
to  the  work  and  toiled  as  if  it  had  been  for  a 
kind  father.  There  he  rested  from  his  la- 
bors, looking  at  the  swans,  or  watching  the 
stars. 

"  '  The  king  may,  like  other  men,  repose 
from  the  fatigues  of  government  and  amuse 
himself;  but  when  wise,  he  diverts  himself 
with  prudence  and  security.  He  who  acts 
in  another  manner,  becomes  an  object  of  dis- 
like and  fears  revolutions  ;  consequently  he 
does  not  rest,  nor  can  he  enjoy  even  his  own 
house 

"  *  Thus  it  happened  to  Kia,  a  foolish  and 
haughty  prince.  Can  a  king,  be  his  parks 
ever  so  fine,  enjoy  their  beauties,  taste  their 
delights  or  relish  any  pleasure  whaterer. 
when  the  people  detest  him  }  It  seems  im- 
possible there  should  be  a  king  so  aban- 
doned.' 

*•  Lean  replied  :  *  I  am  little  virtuous,  but 
I  do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  princes  who  are  my  neighbors  do 
not  do  as  much :  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  their  subjects  sought  lo  estab- 
lish themselves  in  my  kingdom ;  but  their 
population  is  not  less  numerous.' 

"  *  Prince,  thou  art  a  warrior ;  I  will  reply 
as  to  a  soldier.  Let  us  supp>ose  two  hostile 
armies  engaged  in  conflict :  the  most  numer- 
ous betakes  itself  to  flight ;  a  part  of  it  halts 
at  a  thousand  paces  from  the  point  of  attack, 
and  the  other  part  at  five  hundred  ;  the  lat- 
ter boasts  of  its  bravery :  what  is  your  judg- 
ment in  the  case  ?' 

"  '  To  halt  at  a  thousand  or  at  five  hue- 
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dred  paces,' replied  Lean,  '  is  the  same  thing,  in  it  abundaDce,  and  industrious  men  from 
because  the  flight  was  begun  by  all.  As  both  other  countries  ;  then  you  will  not  have  to 
parts  shared  in  the  loss  of  the  battle,  the  complain  of  sterility  nor  of  the  small  num- 
shame  is  equal  for  all?'  ber  of  your  subjects.* 

'"Then,  Prince,  of  what  use  are  numer-.  *'  Lean-Hoei-Han,  struck  by  the  reasoning 
ous  subjects  when  they  are  conquered  by  of  Meng-Tseu,  said,  '  I  wish  to  be  enlight- 
fewer  adversaries  ?     What  you  should  ac-  ened.' 

quire  are  the  principles  of  good  government  *''But  tell  me,'  said  the  philosopher, 
and  establish  it :  in  this  manner  the  best  *  what  difference  there  is  between  assassins 
general  takes  care  to  conquer.  Of  what  who  kill  by  the  sword  and  those  who  slay 
benefit  are  your  best  sentiments  if  neither  by  instruments  of  government?' 
you  nor  other  princes  observe  the  rules  of,  "  *  None,'  replied  Lean. 
good  government  ?  As  it  is,  one  cannot  scoff  "  *  Very  well ;  your  kitchens  abound  in  ex- 
at  the  other.  cellent  viands,  and  your  stables  are  full  of 

"  '  Population  and  wealth  proceed  from  the  fat  horses,  while  many  human  beings  in  your 
government;  behold  its  principal  elements;  kingdom  are  oppressed  by  misery  and  others 
promote  agriculture,  that  there  may  be  an  ready  to  expire  for  want  of  food, 
abundance  of  grain.  Prohibit  the  use  of  j  *'  *  How  much  greater  would  be  the  crime 
nets  with  small  meshes,  to  preserve  the  ne-  of  him  who  should  bring  lions  and  tigers 
cessary  abundance  of  fishes.  Do  not  permit  from  their  wild  haunts  to  glut  them  on  hu- 
wood  to  be  cut  beyond  what  is  required,  that  I  man  blood?  Of  what  consequence  to  the 
it  may  not  subsequently  fall  short  of  the  people  is  the  mode  of  death ;  whether  by 
public  consumption.  suffocation  or  strangulation,  by  the  sword  or 

'"Having  grain,  fish  and  wood  inabun-|the  hardness  of  heart  of  him  who   causes 
dance,  the  people  can,  without  great  incon-  them  to  die  ? 


vemence,  maintain  their  parents  while  liv- 
ing, and  pay  them  due  honors  after  death. 
In  this  way  the  king  will  be  esteemed  by  his 
subjects,  and  philosophers  may  profitably 
teach  him  the  rules  of  good  usages. 

"  •  The  labourer  should  not  be  required  to 
vorlc  for  the  public,  neither  in  seed-time  nor 
harvest ;  then  no  family  could  fail  to  possess 
what  is  essential  to  its  support.  It  is  only 
*hen  the  people  are  above  the  pressure  of 
necessity  that  they  contentedly  listen  to  the 
principles  of  morality. 

" '  Allow  me  to  say,  you  are  very  far  from 
these  principles ;  you  do  not  give  due  im- 
portance to  the  precepts  of  government ; 
you  neglect  the  rules  of  good  economy ;  you 
keep  a  great  many  dogs  and  wild  boars,  and 
in  this  way  you  deprive  the  people  of  food 
required  to  feed  them. 

'* '  When  told  of  the  death  of  any  of  your 
objects  by  famine,  you  say,  *  I  am  not  cul- 
pable, but  the  sterility  of  the  year,'  .as  if  the 
assassin  were  to  justify  murder  by  sa3Mng, 
It  was  not  I  who  killed  this  man,  but  the 
poignard. 

" '  Do  not  attribute  death  by  famine  to 
sterility;  establish  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  your  kingdom,  and  you  will  see 


*' '  If  men  abhor  wild  beasts  that  devour 
them,  still  more  do  they  hate  the  king,  who 
while  in  duty  bound  to  treat  them  as  a  fa- 
ther, pursues  them  in  a  government  as  mor- 
tiferous,  as  if  he  were  to  let  loose  amongst 
them  lions  and  tigers.  Who  will  respect  a 
king  who  permits  his  children  to  die  while 
he  watches  over  the  safety  of  beasts  ?' 

"  Lean  being  oppressed  by  the  reasons  of 
the  philosopher,  and  desirous  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  said,  *  You  know 
this  kingdom  was  respectable  for  its  military 
power ;  scarcely  had  I  ascended  the  throne 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  king  Ci ;  I  lost 
a  battle  and  in  it  my  first-born  son.  After- 
wards I  encountered  disasters  which  clouded 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  kings  of  China.  I 
desire  to  remove  so  great  a  stain,  put  upon 
their  memory  at  my  hands;  I  request  you  to 
point  out  the  means  of  achieving  it.' 

"  *  Thou  can'st  do  still  more  to  govern  the 
empire ;  but  it  depends  on  the  elevation  of 
thy  soul  and  the  rectitude  of  thy  mind.  The 
sovereign  of  any  small  kingdom  may  attain 
this  preeminence  by  governing  justly  and 
piously ;  by  being  moderate  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  and  still  more  so  in  their  col- 
lection. 
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** '  Thus,  all  will  love  you  ;  no  one  will 
fear  to  risk  life  for  you  in  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try :  wood  and  stones  would  put  an  end  to 
your  enemies,  for  it  being  seen  that  their 
chiefs  are  inexorable  in  the  execution  of  their 
will,  and  they  punish  with  rigor,  besides  vex- 
ing the  people  wnth  heavy  tributes. 

"  *  The  husbandmen,  not  having  the  means 
to  sow  or  reap,  nor  resource  against  hunger, 
and  the  husband  obliged  to  separate  from  his 
wife,  and  sons  from  their  paternal  homes, 
seek  in  other  localities  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

"  *  When  you  think  proper  to  march  at  the 
head  of  your  faithful  subjects  against  those 
princes,  scourges  of  humanity,  you  will  ex- 
piate your  faults  by  the  rectitudo  of  your 
spirit,  and  the  example  of  your  virtues.  In 
this  way  alone  will  you  wash  out  the  blot 
put  upon  the  glory  of  your  ancestors. 

"  '  Scarcely  w^ill  you  appear  before  the 
people  of  neighboring  kingdoms,  when  they 
will  joyfully  submit  themselves  to  your  do- 
minion. None  of  them  will  risk  life  for  a 
vicious  king,  their  persecutor.  All  will  has- 
ten to  enjoy  your  benevolence.  A  clement 
man  has  no  enemies.' 

"  One  day  Meng-Tseu  entered  the  house 
of  Leam-Jam-Vam,  the  sucressor  of  Lean- 
Hoei-Han,  and  that  prince  began  as  follows  : 
•  All  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  is 
divided  are  at  war ;  when  shall  we  have 
peace  and  tranquility  ?' 

"  *  When  the  imperial  authority  becomes 
complete,  centred  in  a  single  chief,*  replied 
Meng-Tseu. 

"  *  When,'  rejoined  the  prince,  '  will  that 
be  effected  ?' 

*'  *  When  there  is  a  prince  who  abhors  the 
effusion  of  human  blood,  and  who  loves  piety ! 
and  practises  it. 

"  *  The  empire  is  divided  into  kingdoms, 
because  the  chiefs  slay  without  caring  for 
any  other  right  or  form  than  mercenary 
force.' 

**  *  But  each  kingdom  has  a  chief,'  replied 
the  prince,  '  how  shall  I  deprive  any  one  of 
these  of  the  crown  to  give  it  to  another?' 

"  '  Prince,  you  understand  the  art  of  agri- 
culture ;  observe  what  I  say.  If  in  May 
and  June  there  is  great  drought  when  the 
rice  is  in  leaf  it  fades,  but  if  the  weather 
change  it  becomes  green  again  and  yields 


fruit.     Under  such  circumstanres  whit 
embarrass  vegetation  ? 

**  *  These  chiefs  you  speak  of,  instead  of 
ruling  with  equity  are  insatiable  of  hunna 
blood  ;  they  are  to  their  subjects  what  tbon- 
ing  dry  atmosphere  is  to  the  rice.  If  t  nu 
should  appear  who  detests  the  effib<ioD  ft 
blood,  the  people  would  elevate  their  beali 
to  look  upon  him  and  obey  bim  in  the  bopi 
of  deriving  from  him  the  benefit  which  tkl 
rice  receives  from  the  rain. 

"  '  What  do  I  say !  They  would  not  wiik 
for  this  virtuous  man  to  appear  to  them ;  thej 
would  run  to  meet  him  an(l  join  themselvM 
with  the  neighboring  people ;  and  as  copiow 
rains  unite  to  fall  on  the  least  elevated  pltoei 
they  would  unite,  and  who  then  could  ttad 
their  impetuosity  ?' 

*'  The  philosopher  left  the  kingdom  of  Cia 
to  visit  Yen- Van,  the  king  of  Ci,  a  virtuoM 
man  and  Siouan-Uang,  king  of  Thsi,  whp  ii- 
quired  of  him  if  it  were  true  that  Tchinf^ 
Tang  had  deposed  king  Kia,  and  if  Uoa> 
Uang,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty,  killed 
the  last  king  of  the  second  ? 

"  *  Whoever  perpetrates  a  theft,'  said  tk 
philosopher,  'is  called  a  robber;  wboeTcr 
robs  justice  is  called  a  tyrant;  tyrants  «• 
the  worst  of  men,  be  their  hierarchy  whit  it 
may ;  therefore,  do  not  wonder  that  OM 
should  be  deposed  and  the  other  condemei 
to  death  in  virtue  of  the  law.*  " 

'*  Chapter  1th,  '  Whoever  can  cnltivall 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,'  says  Meng-Tsea^ 
'  knows  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  flf 
things ;  but  he  should  not  employ  bis  tlDde^ 
standing  on  useless  objects.  It  is  requiiHi 
to  follow  the  inspirations  of  nature  and  ret* 
son ;  whoever  follows  these  two  guides  M- 
fils  the  designs  of  heaven. 

'' '  Short  life  or  long  life  does  not  troobb 
him  who  knows  the  nature  of  things ;  forht 
knows  that  dispositions  determine  the  dm^ 
tion  of  human  life ;  nor  does  he  trouble  bin* 
self  in  expecting  eternal  felicity ;  his  care  ii 
to  spend  an  irreproachable  life,  so  that  hi 
may  conform  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  vi* 
derstanding. 

•'  *  The  views  of  every  wise  man  proccel 
from  heaven ;  therefore  he  is  ever  ready  ti 
be  thankful  or  resigned.  Whoever  rei4i 
the  decrees  of  heaven,  does  not  undertihi 
imprudent  things ;  he  will  not  stand  near  % 
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rtll  that  leans  from  the  perpendicular.  Liv- 
ig  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  piety 
e  dies  tranquilly. 

"  '  Modesty  is  the  most  valuable  quality  in 
le  world ;  still  those  who  have  no  shame 
oast  of  their  impositions.    They  regard  as 


are  sagacious  in  deliberation  and  provident 
in  execution. 

"  *  Three  things  afford  joy  to  the  wise  man. 
1.  The  health  of  his  parents  and  union  of 
the  family.  2.  To  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  bavins:  nothins:  found  in  his  heart  ofien- 


rodigiea  those  who  are  encumbered  with !  "ve  to  it,  nor  any  thing  in  respect  to  man  that 
onest  sentiments.  What  being  possessing  «hould  make  him  ashamed.  3.  To  be  able 
ny  thing  of  humanity  is  without  modesty  ?  ^  inspire  the  people  with  the  desire  to  enter 


If  ho  can  respect  it  ? 
"The  wise  roan,  although  poor,  follows 


the  career  of  virtue. 

'' '  In  our  time  there  is  no  virtue  :  the  ah- 


be  niles  of  justice ;  if  placed  in  authority  he !  »'0"«"«^«  °^  P^'^^f^y  »"'*  ^^\  '°:^«  °f  "<^^f» 
lever  tnuwcends  the  law.  Under  such  men  »"'!  honors  are  the  cause  of  this  great  evil. 
lie  people  thrive.  The  wise  men  of  anti-  «""g«'  and  thirst  do  no  distinguish  flavors. 
niitT  labored  for  the  happiness  of  the  peo- ;  P^^^^y  and  insignificance  have  the  same 
(le.  and  when  they  retired  to  private  life  ^^ect  in  regard  to  riches  and  honors ;  they 
Oey  left  their  fame  to  the  whole  empire.        "tj"  J"'  "<=«"«"*-  "o  »"»"«'  ^"^ 

"*  Though  the  precepts  of  morality  teach       „,T^xl-MA  xx       •       i. 

^         ,.      ..  ,      .  .  -xi         "*  Do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  raise  above 

file  road  to  virtue,  man  can  be  virtuous  with-     .i  , .         ,      .  _*        j    u 

,,-.,._„  ,  other  men  him,  who  in  poverty  and  obscu- 


cot  studying  them.    There  are  creatures  en- 


rity,  preserved  his  heart  free  from  the  thirst 


dowed  with  minds  so  superior  that  they  form  r  wl       j  u  tin.         -i  j 

^        ,  .^1      ^ .,       .  J    /.  /         /.  for  wealth  and  honors.     When  virtue  and 

mmselves  without  the  aid  of  precepts  or  of ;  ,.    .  ,.  .    ^ 

'^       '^  discipline  are  in  force,  a  wise  man  may  ac- 

Basters.  ^ 


"' Imagine  one  who,  from  an  inferior  class, 


cept  employment  of  state  (office)  and  adapt 
the  customs  to  the  doctrine  ;  but  if  virtue  is 


iMes  himself  to  a  weU.merited  reputation, :  ^j^ighed  from  the  land,  he  should  not  ac- 
and  who,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  j  ^gpt  employment,  as  then  also  he  adapts  the 
knor,  considers  himself  as  if  he  had  ac- 1  practice  to  the  doctrine. 


fired  neither  wealth  nor  credit.  The  ex- 
cellence of  such  a  man  is  very  superior  to 
lint  which  boasters  arrogate  to  themselves. 

"'Virtuous  example  penetrates  to  the 
hearty  but  words,  rarely.  People  submit  to 
the  precepts  of  virtue  more  easily  than  to 
thoie  of  law.  They  have  reason  to  esteem 
ihe  first  and  to  abhor  the  last.  Virtue  at- 
tncts  their  hearts ;  the  laws  take  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"'The  prince  Chum,  while  yet  young, 
being  banished  to  the  valley  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Lie,  was  employed  in  gathering  wood ; 
his  companions  were  wild-boars ;  neverthe- 
less, as  soon  as  he  heard  virtue  mentioned 
and  explained,  he  required  neither  precepts 
■or  masters,  but  he  entered  upon  the  road  to 
perfection  with  so  much  zeal  that  he  never 
left  it 

" '  The  mind  is  develeped  best  in  misfor- 

tane.    None  anticipate  evil  more,  or  watch 

aore  assiduously  over  the  heart,  than  the 

great  when  banished  far  away  from  Court, 

•■d  bastards  separated  from  their  parents. 

Therefore  when  they  are  in  public  office  they 


*• '  Men  who  give  great  attention  to  small 
matters  and  neglect  the  great,  are  ignorant 
of  what  should  occupy  them.  For  example, 
there  are  persons  who  give  their  whole  at- 
tention to  the  rules  of  politeness  at  table, 
and  yield  to  the  excesses  of  gluttony.  There 
are  ministers  skilled  in  all  the  rules  and  eti- 
quette of  the  palace,  who  nevertheless  over- 
load the  people  with  vexations.  Frivolous 
occupations  destroy  the  energies  of  the  soul? 

'•  •  Kao-Tseu,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Siang,  reading  the  works  of  Meng-Tseu  and 
coming  to  where  the  philo8opher  says  :  *  The 
prince  who  looks  on  his  subjects  as  the  earth 
he  treads  upon,  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
worst  of  assassins.'  '  Sovereigns  must  not 
be  spoken  of  in  this  manner,'  exclaimed  Kao- 
Tsou ;  *  whoever  uses  such  language  should 
not  be  at  the  side  of  Confucius.'  He  or- 
dered the  portrait  of  Meng-Tseu  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  hall  where  it  hung  beside 
that  of  his  master,  and  decreed — '  Whoever 
opposes  this  order  shall  suffer  death.' 

•  There  has  not  been  any  very  jfrcal  change  of  opinion 
ou  Uiia  poiot  any  where,  since  the  days  of  lieHg-Tieu. 
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**Tieng-Tang,  president  of  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  desired  to  be  the  first  sacrifi- 
ced in  honor  of  Meng-Tseu.  He  prepar- 
ed a  memorial  in  which  he  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  philosopher  when  he  drew 
the  picture  of  bad  princes,  and  conclu- 
ded thus  :  *  It  was  of  these  that  Meng-Tseu 
spoke  and  not  of  the  good.  It  is  painful  that 
after  so  many  centuries,  a  crime  should  be 
made  of  that  which  has  always  been  esteem- 
ed a  virtue.  Execute  your  order ;  I  will  die 
content  in  honor  of  Meng-Tseu :  posterity 
will  avenge  us.' 

"  Coming  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  he  said 
to  the  sentinel,  •  Carry  this  memorial  to  Kao- 
Tsou,  that  he  may  restore  Meng-Tseu  to  his 
honors:  I  know  your  orders;  discharge  your 
duty.'  The  soldier  fired  at  Tieng-Tang,  and 
carried  the  memorial  to  the  emperor.  Kao- 1 
Tsou  read  and  approved  the  reasons* of  the 
chancellor ;  he  directed  that  his  wound  should 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  res- 
tored the  philosopher  to  bis  honors."* 

Speaking  in  another  place  of  hereditary 
nobility  amongst  the  Chinese,  Andrade  says: 
*'  Among  other  things  to-day  I  asked  an  aged 
and  learned  Chinese  what  reason  exists  why 
there  should  be  no  hereditary  nobility  in  the 
empire,  except  in  the  family  of  Confucius. 
He  replied  afler  the  following  manner. 

«  *  Whatever  separates  men  in  society  is 
injurious ;  on  one  hand  pride,  and  on  the 
other  envy,  give  rise  to  oppression  and  revo- 
lution ;  hereditary  distinctions  are  immoral. 
God  did  not  divide  the  species  into  plebeians 
and  nobles  ;  he  endowed  it  with  more  or  less 
valour,  strength  or  weakness,  reason  or  folly, 
and  seems  to  give  worse  children  to  the  ar- 
rogantly proud  than  to  common  families. 

"  *  Our  progenitors  were  equal  in  rights  ; 
nevertheless,  some  obtained  preeminence 
through  their  wisdom  and  virtues.  Then 
each  head  of  a  family  was  its  natural  judge  ; 
there  was  neither  perj  ury  nor  war;  afterwards 
an  increased  population  brought  crimes ;  it 
became  necessary  to  make  laws  and  elect  a 
king  to  watch  over  their  execution.  Upon 
the  whole  we  are  happy ;  either  by  the  con- 
nexion of  morality  with  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, or  by  not  having  among  us  heredi- 
tary distinctions,  or  through  our  kindly  dis- 
position for  the  human  race. 

*  Caru^  L— ut  lupnu 


**  <  Still  in  the  natural  state  men  are  ail 
equal  in  rights;  if  the  people  then  do  not 
discover  this  important  secret,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  king  or  bis  ministers  conceal  it,  tbej 
do  not  abuse  ignorance ;  they  respect  the 
people  as  if  they  were  informed ;  in  this  way 
they  avoid  great  evils.  The  tyranny  of  the 
great  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  lUtU: 
respect  and  ceremonials  have  limits ;  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  these  by  merit  and  never 
through  violence ;  force  cannot  fetter  thought, 
and  in  it  alone  consists  the  dignity  of  man. 

*' '  Our  fundamental  law  does  not  tolerate 
hereditary  nobility.  What!  should  our  leg- 
islators constitute  that  an  inheritance  which 
God  has  denied  to  man  ?  If  public  useful- 
ness is  the  only  title  in  the  eyes  of  reason 
which  distinguishes  citizens ;  if  true  honor 
consists  in  the  estimation  of  other  men, 
merited  by  toil  and  virtue  ;  if  an  enlightened 
government  rewards  him  only  who  distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try ;  if  consideration  and  respect  are  due  to 
the  most  excellent  in  virtue  and  talents, 
what  are  the  men  who  ought  to  be  preferred 
in  society  to  the  rest  of  its  members  ?  The 
citizen  is  great  only  when  he  labors  most 
usefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

<*  *  It  is  education  and  not  blood  that  makes 
citizens  and  renders  them  worthy  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government :  few  would  labor 
to  acquire  merit  and  practice  virtue,  know- 
ing that  their  ancestral  names  were  sufficient 
to  bring  them  honors  and  estate.  Such  are 
the  reasons  for  not  having  a  hereditary  no- 
bility in  our  empire.  Besides  the  imperial 
family,  that  of  Confucius  alone  enjoys  this 
preeminence,  sustained  with  dignity  through 

a  long  period  of  twenty-three  centuries.' 

•  #  •  •  • 

"  There  is  no  better  criterion  for  appreci- 
ating the  honors  and  titles  conferred  by  moo- 
archs,  than  the  nobility  of  Siam.  The  king 
bestows  on  his  favorite  elephants,  titles  equal 
to  those  which  distinguish  the  grandees  of 
his  realm!"* 

Andrade  quotes  from  one  of  the  sacred 
books,  Tao-Te-King,  the  doctrine  followed  by 
the  Chinese  in  relation  to  war  : — **  The  mo<t 
inglorious  peace  is  preferable  to  the  most 
brilliant  success  in  war.  Military  victories 
are  as  the  flames  of  a  devouring  fire ;  tho&e 
*  Andrade.  CwU|  Juci. 
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who  Jhine  in  their   glare,    have   a    thirst  for  ■ »"  <»"''  »»*•"*  hours.bnt  each  ?tm  is  surrounded  bj  others 

human  blood ;  they  should  be  banished  from  ^{  TV  ^"7"  •"V"?''""-'; '"''  '**'  '"^f  ^^*^"'  ? 

'  •^  I  birnded  and  united  aa  to  produce  a  f^enerul  and  not  a  par- 

society.  To  conquering  warriors  are  scarcely  i  Hcular  effect.  Bui  when  we  6nd  inscribed  upon  the 
due  funeral  honors,  in  memory  of  the  homi- 1  if'*'^*  «<«»•  *  »»njjl«  »f««t  truth  as  uttered  by  the  Sa- 
cidcs  committed.     The  monument  of  their  i  ?^^"^' ''  'P^"''?/^  "" !"  '^  *°""  ?^  P*^"""'  .olemnity- 

impresses  itself  endunn^Iy  on  the  memory — attends  us 
through  the  business  of  the  day — is  present  in  the  medi* 
tation  of  the  niKht,  and  speaks  to  us  in  the  whisperini^ 
of  a  hope  upspringiug  towurds  heaven.  Yes,  most  truly 
may  it  be  snid  that  the  tomb>stone,  however  humble,  is  a 
sermon  i  i  itself,  and  its  inscription  a  lesson  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit.  Who  thst  bends  uver,  in  silent  mourning, 
that  of  the  m  ist  eminent  in  his  day,  does  not  feel  the  lit- 
tleness of  human  grandeur  and  human  fame?  and  as  he 
turns  away  from  the  contemplation  of  this  last  resting 
place  of  the  great,  does  not  look  upon  this  life  as  a  fleet- 
ing sliadow,  and  all  its  greatness  as  the  splendours  of  the 


Tjctories  should  be  surrounded  by  mounds 

and  cypress." 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

ThfTe  is  nothing  which  denotes  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
fiitfd  Ming  than  the  care  which  is  taken  to  pernetnate    '"?  '^'^^^"*  — ••■  — •  ""  ?»•'—"  -°  -"  w.^^p^««««..-  —  »••- 
,.  ^    L     J     J  .  .    •!  .  ,       nil      roinbow,  *'evanishmg  amid  the  storm."    The  shroud  of 

w  meraorv  of  the  dead  bv  suitable  memorials,     i  he   k,  ,    ,.  •   »  •_    .i.  r.i.    r«      u    ■  i, 

aaludin  accompanied  by  the  cry  of  the  Ifernid  through 

the  hushed  streets,  proclaiming  the  death  of  the  great 

conqueror  in  the  historic  words,  **  behold  all  that  is  left 

of  Salndin  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  east,"  is  only  in 

degree  mcire  impressive  than  the  simple  hie  jaeei  upon 

upon  the  plain  head*stone  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 

name  of  one  who  has  borne  a  busy  part  in  the  affairs  of 

the  world.     Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  boldly  ambitious,  aa 

well  as  for  the  humblest  of  the  race  of  men.     Eac  h  may 


pliine^t  and  most  unpretending  head-stone,  indicating 
the  la«t  resring  place  of  a  father  or  mother.  si«ter.  broth 
trorchild,  or  the  stranger  who  was  carried  forth  from 
li»  rates  •  lifeless  body,  bespraks  the  existence  of  filial, 
fniernai  and  parental  love,  as  well  as  love  for  the  human 
nee.  Sacb  monuments,  however  simple,  serve  as  iro- 
prw.«iTft  lessons  to  the  living,  by  inspiring  them  with  the 
de«ire  to  rival  in  usefulness  the  example  of  the  good  and 


virtuous  and  to  avoid  the  errors  of  those  of  an  opposite   ....        ,.,  .-i  ti      i  .  .l      »    n    i. 

.^k...-.—  a.    J-      V    .L    ..      L  .u  .•  1  indulge  m  solihiquizing  as  did  Hamlet  over  the  skull  of 

rtaracfer.  Standing  by  the  tomb,  the  emptiness  and  van-    •,     .  ,         ,        .         .  .      . 

^,  „f  „    ,      .     ,.,   "1.       ..  .       r    ._^       c     'Li      Yonck,  and  peeing  that  earth  gives  no  permanence  to 

rt^ofallelsein  life  than  the  practice  of  virtue,  forcibly    ,.^     .  •  •    r        i  i_       n    .      •         •     l   . 

»».^.^ -.    \e       .u       •  J      t.  •      L    .      I     r  e'     lifc,  the  trulh  IS  forccd  upou  US,  that  all  cUc  IS  vBUity  but 

mprwses  itself  on  the  mind.    It  is  the  tomb  of  one,  for        '  •       I.    .  . 

^. ,      .  ,..  1 1  ■  r  •     !_•     J      '  the  unceasing  practice  of  Virtue. 

nampie,  who,  as  tradition  would  inform  us,  in  his  day  .  ^  ' 

«jo»ed  all  that  wealth  could  bestow;  his  splendid  We  have  been  induced  to  indulge  in  these  remarks  from 
mmt,  his  sumptuons  table,  his  servants  in  livery. :  "<>  melancholy  mood,  but  from  a  desire  to  turn  them  to 
All  bowfd  to  him  as  he  passed  along,  and  vet  here  he  lies  pmclicttl  uses.  In  wandering  over  the  State  ot  Virginia, 
"M  for  the  worm,"  and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rever-  ^e  *'«^«  *^^"  »*"»<^*'  ™°"*  painfully  with  the  fact  that  but 
»<'e.  Bat  for  his  grave-stone  his  name  might  have  been  ^^^  memorials  of  the  dead  are  to  be  found  among  us  in 
i«  fo  the  memory  of  the  generation  succeeding  that  to  ^^^  country.  A  tomb-stone  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
»bich  be  belonged.  His  life  was  passed  in  rounds  of  ^  almost  the  only  memento  of  the  dead  is  to  be  found  in 
»lf  fnjoyroent  and  no  act  of  benefaction  to  his  fellow- 1  clumps  of  evergreens  which  here  and  there  present  them- 
ttan  marked  his  career :  or  it  may  be  that  we  bend  over  »elv«»  »« '*»«  0P«"  fi«^^  unenclosed  and  neglected— there 
Annscription  of  one  of  o  somewhat  different  character, '  th«y  «l«nd  telling  the  wayfarer  that  underneath  their 
»ho«e whole  business  in  life  was  to  accumnlate  money,  branches  some  persons  who  once  lived,  are  buried;  but 
»nd  who  made  his  thousands  by  hard  exactions  and  went  m  «ho  ?»***  majority  of  instances  their  very  names  are 
io»n  to  the  grave  unwept  by  any.  What  did  it  avail  the  forgotten,  and  tradition  gives  but  a  feeble  and  glimmering 
bntnan ftmilr  his  acres  and  his  gold?  Who  that  was  light  concerning  them.  In  a  few  years  their  exposed 
"fh  nod  in  prison  was  yisitcd  by  himt  Who  that  was  burial-places  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  grave-yard, 
»»«M  was  clothed  by  him  ?  who  that  was  hungry  rereiv-  i  once  sacred  in  the  affections  of  that  generation,  become 
fti  food  at  bis  hands  ?  And  yet  even  in  that  monument  «he  cultivated  field.  This  custom  of  private  burial- 
grounds  upon  every  estate,  would  answer  very  well  in 
countries  where  there  was  a  perpetuation  of  estates  un- 
der laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.     It  might  impart 


'o  dnoid  of  all  to  excite  human  sympathy,  there  lies  a 
'^a  of  great  value—**  Thou  hast  gone  to  thy  long 
•^^p  a  devoted  worshipper  of  Mammon — call  upon  thy 


God  now  to  aid  yon— bid  him  raise  you  from  the  tomb   ««  increased  interest  to  the  ancestral  home,  to  have  tho 

'"*"]  ^^  music  of  dollars  striking  on  each  other,  the  only 

"»"««  kanwn  to  you  in  the  flesh,  and  display  to  yonr 

*>ent  mineK  of  boundless  wealth  and  a  heaven  glowing 

■'hMUerand  gold."  Thy  God  is  powerless  poor  wretch, 

•"'1  ihou  sbalt  awnke  to  a  resurrection  of  a  different  cha- 

'wer.   The  epitaph  of  Dr.  Arbuthton  on  Francis  Char- 

^  'urces  itself  upon  our  memory  as  we  stand  by  the 

"'  '»<  the  monument  of  such  a  one,  and  we  are  ready  to 
M«tm,*«Oh  indignant  reader,  think  not  his  life  useless 

'^'nankind.  Providence  connived  at  his  designs  to  give  to 
*i'^ra»p«  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how  small 
'•'"oaiinn  i*  exhorbitnnt  wealth  in  the  sight  of  God  by 

'^'■^''owjng  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of  all  mortals.** 

Tbe  (cachings  of  our  Saviour  impress  themselves  no 
^^  uiore  forcibly  upon  us  than  in  the  brief  sentences 
*^"' I' **"  find  inncribed  on  tomb-stones.  The  same  truths 
^circalated  Irom  the  pulpit,  ond  we  ponder  over  them 


dead  of  many  generations  with  their  monuments  and  ar- 
morial besrings  evermore  present  with  the  living,  a  solem- 
nity would  be  imparted  to  the  scene,  and  the  separate 
history  of  each  family,  thus  making  up  tho  true  one  of 
the  State,  would  be  every  where  present — a  sort  of  West- 
minster Abbey  would  thus  be  presented  at  each  baronial 
castle,  and  the  deeds  done  by  each  of  the  departed  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  would  be  preserved  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  household.  But  how  vastly  different  is  our  con- 
dition under  our  laws  7  By  the  course  of  their  operation, 
there  is  no  abiding  place  fur  the  living  ur  the  dead.  The 
father  plants  and  thti  stranger  to  his  blood  and  family 
waters.  His  descendants  flee  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
are  found  in  distant  regions.  Change  is  the  order  of  tlie 
day  with  us,  and  the  graves  of  our  relatives  are  over- 
grown with  briars  and  noxious  weeds,  and  the  plough- 
share sooner  or  later  destroys  all  vestige  of  the  spot 
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wh<*re  they  rest  from  their  laborn.  The  character  of  our 
institutions  forbid  a  change  in  our  laws  and  nature  de- 
inamis,  as  well  as  the  good  of  society,  that  they  shall  not 
be  altered.  Can  the  much  to  l>e  deplored  result  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  he  remedied  wiihuui  an  abrogation  of  a 
policy  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country  7  We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that 
it  way  be  done,  and  that  by  the  simplest  means.  Some 
of  the  cities  have  already  fallen  upon  the  expedient  we 
have  to  suggest,  and  pennanent  resting>places  for  the 
dead  have  been  provided.  Mount  Auburn,  Laurel  Hill, 
Greenwood  Cemeterv  and  now  Hollywood,  not  to  men- 
tion  others  of  less  note,  are  provided,  and  the  example  of 
these  great  and  beautiful  republics  of  the  dead,  we  may 
hope  will  soon  be  followed  by  every  town  and  village  in 
the  country. 

What  we  would  pn)pose  is,  that  a  similar  arrangement 
should  be  made  in  each  county  under  the  supervision  of 
Trustees,  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Court  or  Legislature, 
and  that  a  trart  of  land  of  such  extent  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary,  should  be  procured  and  set  apart  for  the  bu- 
rial place  of  the  dead,  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  suitable 
size,  and,  if  needs  be,  sold  out  for  a  sum  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  to  return  the  purchase  money,  and  pay  for  a 
permanent  enclosure  and  suitable  guardianship,  secu- 
ring permanency  in  the  arrangement ;  a  sanctity  would  be 
thrown  around  the  grave  which  it  now  so  sadly  wants,  and 
we  must  add  a  higher  aud  more  exalted  moral  and  reli- 
gio«s  feding  would  be  produced.  As  journalists  we  can  do 
no  more  than  suggest,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
religionists  of  all  the  different  persuasions  to  take  up  the 
suggestion  and  to  carry  it  out.  The  preaching  of  the 
tombstone  will  come  in  aid  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  history 
of  the  country  be  preserved  in  the  history  of  its  parishes. 
As  things  now  are,  our  bones  when  we  are  dead  only 
serve  to  '*  play  at  loggets  with,*'  and  that  religious  vene- 
ration which  should  linger  for  centuries  around  the  grave, 
is  substituted  by  utter  neglect  and  followed  by  a  disre- 
gard of  every  thing  but  the  too  eager  pursuits  of  earthly 
objects. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  our  hav- 
ing accidentally  stumbled  over  two  tombstones  on  a  spot 
near  the  banksof  the  Jamex  river,  in  the  county  of  Charles 
City,  which  was  once  a  cultivated  field,  but  which  is  now 
overgrown  by  the  forest — the  one  bearing  date  1675: 
the  other  1692.  They  purport  to  be  the  memorials  of  a 
father  and  a  son,  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  and  indicate  from 
their  finish,  that  their  tenants  were  in  their  day  men  of 
wealth  and  consideration.  The  concluding  sentence  on 
that  of  the  youngest  is—**  The  day  of  his  birth  was  one 
of  joy — that  of  his  death,  of  sorrow."  Our  minds  were 
irresistibly  carried  back  to  **  good  master  Hunt,"  the  first 
minister  who  migrated  to  Virginia,  the  beloved  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Jamestown,  who  administered  the  rites  of 
baptism  to  Pocahontas  in  the  Christian  faith.  We  would 
have  given  nrach  to  have  been  able  to  trace  back  the 
pedigree  of  the  two,  whose  memorials  were  before  us,  to 
that  exemplary  teacher  of  divine  truths ;  but  tliere  they 
were,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  race,  and  their  very 
burial-place  forgotten  by  the  great  world  around.  The 
first  of  the  Hunts  lived  in  stirring  times  in  the  colony. 
Nathaniel  Bacon  had  bearded  the  royal  Governor,  and 
hod  taken  into  his  hands  the  administratiou  of  public  nf- 
lairs.  The  elder  of  the  Hunts  bod  most  probably  given 
to  the  ^etU  rebel  shelter  and  comfort,  or  he  may  bava 
shouldered  bis  musket  as  one  of  his  followers.  It  was 
quite  prudent  in  his  successor  not  to  have  that  fiict,  if  it 
was  so,  inscribed  upon  the  slab. 

1  have  said  the  history  of  families  constituted  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.    Take  the  indcriptiou  on  a  solitary 


gravestone,  which  when  a  boy  we  reneaber  tohav«i 
at  Shirley,  in  the  county  of  Charles  City,  displacid  frsa 
its  proper  position  and  propped  ap  against  a  cedar  Ms 
so  as  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  tbe  plough.  Wt 
remember  the  inscription,  although  when  we  saw  it  •• 
were  quite  young.  It  ran  thus,  if  not  in  these  very  woffc( 
**  Here  lyeth  the  remains  of  Edward  Hill,  Coll.  anda» 
mander  in  chief  of  the  counties  of  Charles  City  and  Smtf, 
Member  of  his  Majesty's  privy  councill  for  tbe  coloay  rf 
Virginia,  and  sometime  judge  of  his  Majesty's  Cosrt  tf 
Admiralty  ;"— thus  affording  a  leaf,  in  early  local  hinsiyi 
of  some  interest  and  value.  What  if  each  county  hil 
contained  a  spot  devoted  to  tbe  dead,  how  many  sinflv 
leaves  now  lost  to  history  might  not  have  been  pressmd* 
We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  this  subjoct  on  pablic  si* 
tention,  or  invoke  too  strenuously  aid  in  its  accoapUrih 
ment  at  the  bauds  of  the  Christian  and  Philanthro|riil» 


AN  OUTCAST. 
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The  Roses  that  bloom  for  the  Pure  in  Heart,  have  Ml 

from  hei  brow — 
And  the  Lily  flowers  of  Innocence  lie  dead  m  hsr  pal^  : 

way  now : 
Once  she  was  young  and  boautiful,  and  sinless-ssor^M 

thou! 


n. 


A  bright  and  happy  house  she  bad,  and  friendi  Atlal 

and  true, 
With  whom  her  gay  and  guileless  years  to  happy  Mif  jj 

time  grew — 
And  her  gentle  heart  all  oihor  hearts  with  the  csi^  rf, 

kiudness  drew. 


III. 


Look  at  her  now!  her  cheek  iathio,  and  in  harhsBssrfyt 
Welietb  a  burning  fount  of  toort  whose  aomef  is  MW   J 

dry ;—  "i 

Ah!  gladly  would  she  lay  her  head  down  iilhii 

and  die ! 


IV. 


And  she  was  young!  nlos  too  joung  forilitniniBt'ihMi 

to  win — 
And  the  cruel  scorning  wofld  reTiie'd  to  taketbesnaf  h^ 
So  she  pursued  the  evil  woj,  umI  tired  a  lilh  ef  sin! 


V. 


:i 


Jesnf  be  kmd,  end  pity  AfTy  •?«■■•  that  <■§ cf  yen 
To  whom  those  Ueseed  worde  wen  enid,  **  Qm 

sin  no  more!"  1 

Her  cry  for  mercy  kindly  heed,  tad  pwdMi  wt  iapkit!  1 
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MODERN  REPUBLICANISM. 

rhe  death  of  Charles  the  First  has  em- 
jred  the  historian,  the  painter,  the  poet, 
orator  and  the  divine.  The  faults  and 
vices  of  the  man  and  the  monarch  have 
Ik  overlooked,  hecause  he  died  courage- 
Ij  and  with  dignity.  He  reminds  us  of 
at  Lamartine  says  of  the  Girondins — they 
5W  only  how  to  speak  well  and  to  die  well. 
arles  knew  how  to  present  a  graceful  ap- 
irance  when  on  the  throne,  and  to  bear 
Qself  with  dignity  when  on  the  scaffold, 
s  sat  for  his  portrait,  he  looked  romantic 
d  melancholy,  and  he  has  been  forthwith 
mortalized  ;  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
r  crimes  committed  when  king,  and  was 
(mediately  transformed  into  a  martyr. 
wae  men  are  indebted  to  their  lives,  their 
«ds  or  their  learning  for  the  fame  they 
ive  left  behind  them  ;  he  is  solely  indebt- 
I  to  his  death ;  for  his  whole  life  as  king 
id  nothing  in  it  to  recommend  him  to  pos- 
Bity.  Let  us  look  into  this  man's  charac- 
ff  tad  that  of  his  times ;  let  us  see  what 
Kft  were  thinking  and  doing,  and  how  it 
ime  to  pass  that  Mary  Stuart's  grandson 
k  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
Many  causes  had  combined  to  stimulate 
ad  to  educate  the  English  people  since  the 
ittth  of  Mary.  The  establishment  of  the 
rfcrmed  opinions  among  them,  definitely 
bcided  by  that  event ;  and  the  presence  of 
.idllmore  free  and  pure  form  of  church 
IDVierament  among  their  neighbours,  the 
Icotch,  had,  in  some  measure,  united  both 
■tions ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
1  definite  union  of  both  crowns  on  the  death 
t  Elizabeth,  tended  to  remove  ancient  ani- 
Miities  and  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dind  of  Great  Britain  into  one  nation.  The 
rarwith  Spain  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bmada  had  given  a  character  and  an  influ- 
nce  to  England  among  the  continental  na- 
ioDs,  that  she  had  not  for  a  long  time  pos- 
Bned.  The  establishment  of  foreign  com- 
terce  with  Muscovy,  with  India  and  Africa, 
le  many  efforts  to  explore  a  northwest  pas- 
\gt,  the  opening  up  of  the  coasts  of  North 
merica  and  the  settlement  of  colonies 
ereon  bad  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on 
e  Eng^h  people.      Commerce  is  every 
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where  the  nursery  of  freedom.  It  marked 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  it  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  was 
the  support  and  safe-guard  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  of  northern  Europe,  it  aided  materi- 
ally to  break  up  the  feudal  system,  by  free- 
ing men  from  dependence  on  the  nobles,  and 
by  protecting  them  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
it  now  became  one  chief  means  of  indoctri- 
nating the  English  nation  in  the  principles  of 
liberty.  Commerce  opened  their  minds  and 
taught  them  to  rove  as  free  in  thought  as  the 
winds  that  carried  their  ships.  As  the  class 
of  merchants  rose  to  power  and  wealth, 
their  opinions  spread  through  England  and 
worked  a  great  change  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  especially  that  part  of  it  residing  in 
towns  and  cities.  This  was  seen  very  clear- 
ly, when  in  the  contest  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament,  every  large  town  and  every 
trading  community  ranked  itself  against  the 
the  king.  Commerce  is  the  great  democratic 
moving  power  of  the  world,  and  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  freedom  of  a  people.  Holland, 
England,  and  the  United  States  are  instances 
of  this  truth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  does 
not  tend  more  to  freedom  than  it  does  to 
trade ;  and  it  is  now  extending  its  empire 
over  the  earth,  rather  by  its  sails  that  whiten 
every  sea  than  by  its  force  of  arms  and  by 
the  military  posts,  whose  "morning  drum 
beat  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  encircles  the  earth"  with  the 
martial  music  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Commerce  is  now  king,  merchants  are 
princes,  the  accountant's  pen  is  the  modern 
sceptre,  the  ledger  is  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  instead  of  Kings  grasping  their  neigh- 
bour's territory,  the  People  regulate  tariffs 
and  arrange  the  terms  of  international  trade. 

The  merchant  is  the  true  standard  of  the 
Modern  Republican,  and  as  long  as  the  dis- 
position to  buy  and  sell  exists  in  human  na- 
ture so  long  will  the  tendency  to  free  gov- 
ernment exist.  Beside  these  two  causes 
acting  on  the  English  people,  there  was  still 
another  not  without  great  influence  also  upon 
the  nation  and  its  destinies.  Apart  from  the 
revolution  in  religion  awakening  the  heart, 
and  the  creation  of  commerce  opening  new 
avenues  to  wealth  and  stimulating  the  de- 
sire for  money  and  power,  there  had  been 
vast  strides  made  in  learning;  and  literature 
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sprang  into  existence  in  this  nation,  previ- 
ously barren  of  learned  men  and  wanting  in 
great  minds.  We  still  feel  tbe  influence  of 
the  mighty  minds  who  formed  that  galaxy  of 
intellect  which  created  the  Elizabethan  age  of 
English  literature.  Spenser,  Sydney,  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare; 
Ascham,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  many  others ; 
divines,  poets,  historians,  essayists  and  poli- 
ticians exhibited  their  talents^  and  shed  a 
lustre  round  the  court  and  the  age  that  will 
ever  remain. 

And  this  literature  did  not  only  adorn  the 
court,  it  instructed  the  people  ;  for  it  spread, 
not  as  now  to  every  cottage  in  the  land,  but 
to  every  hall  and  manor  house,  and  to  every 
city  and  town.  It  was  felt  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  and  multiplied  itself  m  the 
pulpits  and  parsonages.  As  the  revival  of 
learning  among  the  schoolmen  and  clergy 
had  brought  about  the  Reformation  in  the 
age  immediately  preceding,  so  the  exten- 
sion ai  knowledge  to  other  ciseses,  showed 
the  necessity  of  other  reforms  and  brought 
Jiew  principles  into  action.  The  light  which 
at  first  tips  the  mountain  tops  and  enlivens 
them,  as  the  orb  of  day  rises  higher  and 
higher,  descends  upon  the  hills  and  into  the 
vaJlies,  giving  light  and  life  to  all.  So  here 
the  first  dawning  appeared  i^on  those  high 
things  that  pertain  to  man^s  worship  of  his 
God ;  then  as  ihe  ages  went  on  other  rights 
became  understood,  heat  as  weH  as  light  was 
eliminated,  and  the  mass  of  men  became  en-^ 
livened  and  enlightened.  Knowledge  be- 
came a  powerful  means  to  elevate  the  mid* 
die  classes  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
the  great  nobles.  Indeed  the  policy  of  the 
whole  house  of  Tudor,  and  especially  of 
Elizabeth,  was  to  depress  and  break  up  the 
strength  and  infinence  of  the  nobility,  and 
to  raise  up  the  class  of  gentry  in  the  coun- 
try and  of  merchants  in  the  cities  a»  a  mid- 
dle class  in  the  state.  Hence  we  see  that 
although  many  revolts  occurred  in  her  reign, 
they  consisted  of  combinations  among  the 
powerful  dukes  and  carls  and  their  immedi- 
ate followers ;  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
burghers  and  the  farmers,  took  no  part  in 
them,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  her  most 
devoted  adherents.  It  was  from  this  class 
that  she  selected  her  counsellors  and  friends; 
Burleigh,  Cecil  and  Bacon  were  of  a  lower 


order  of  gentry ;  Raleigh  was  the  toi 
country  gentleman ;  Dudley,  made  I 
Leicester,  was  grandson  of  the  obsca 
extortionate  minister  of  Henry  Seven 
was  for  this  reason  that  she  encourag 
building  of  the  Merchants'  Exchai 
London,  and  knighted  Sir  Thomas  Gr 
the  mayor  of  that  city. 

For  the  same  reason  she  encouraged 
ing  and  literary  men ;  by  it  was  raise 
new  class  of  honorables,  who  receiv 
patents  for  their  nobility  iromediatel 
the  hand  of  Almighty  God.  And  it 
this  class,  this  middle  class,  that  lib 
chiefly  flourished.  Indeed  it  may  \ 
to  have  descended  lower  than  the 
class :  Shakspeare  was  the  son  of  a  i 
nic,  and  Jonson's  father  was  a  brie 
Almost  every  man  who  distinguisha 
self  at  that  time,  in  the  religious  coo 
sies,  in  discoveries,  in  commerce,  or 
rature,  occupied  a  middle  station  in  i 
Let  any  reader  look  over  the  the  m 
those  who  made  that  age  famoas,  x 
will  find  that  while  the  old  nobilit 
themselves  aloof  from  the  coorl  ai 
queen,  new  men  were  acquiring  fta 
station. 

The  study  of  the  dead  langmgi 
opened  up  a  knowledge  of  the  grei 
and  the  repubfican  principles  of  Giec 
Rome,  and  had  infused  a  spirit  of  pat 
in  imitation  €^  the  peculiar  love  of  < 
so  much  extolled  by  the  great  wri 
those  two  nations.  We  see  thn  c 
element  in  some  of  the  plays  of  Joni 
Shakspeare ;  the  tragedy  of  Sejanos 
former  showing  the  character  and  ft 
tyrant  and  his  oppressive  prime  m 
and  that  of  Julius  Camar  by  the  latta 
have  had  some  effect  rn  shaping  the 
mind,  and  in  aiding  the  tendency  tk 
ginning  to  be  prevalent  towards  ftec 
thought  and  freedom  in  action. 

We  consider  the  theatre  of  that  di 
much  more  largely  frequented  and  ai 
a  powerful  means  of  educating  the  coi 
iy^  as  of  a  republican  tendency.  It  • 
aged  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

And  while  this  spirit  was  growing  i 
land,  its  opponents  were  becoming 
and  weaker.  The  death  of  Mai 
pivot  on  which  all  their  machinftki 
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ind  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  had 
sred  the  league  of  kings,  and  by  the 
Won  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
ce  this  terrible  agency  was  for  a  time 
ill  up.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  spread 
A  through  Europe ;  Spain  was  efiectu- 
ireakened,  and  her  possessions  became 
;y  to  English  adventurers.  A  bright 
beautiful  future  was  opening  upon  Eng- 
Then  came  the  accession  of  the  pra- 
blunderer,  James  the  First ;  of  whom 
receptors  had  endeavoured  to  make  a 
ed  man,  and  only  succeeded  in  making 


ned  him  to  be  a  fool ;  and  these  bright 
ipations  were  clouded  over.  Perpetually 
ig  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  con- 


among  his  new  subjects.  The  existence  of 
a  literature  as  well  as  the  other  causes  of 
prosperity  and  renown  had  given  a  character 
of  nationality  to  the  English.  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays  must  have  tended  powerfully 
to  gratify  that  most  easily  excited  of  all  pas- 
sions— national  vanity ;  and  the  lavish 
praise  poured  out  by  him  on  the  house  of 
Tudor,  made  the  English  often  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
To  the  mass  of  the  nation  James  was  a  for- 
eigner, and  a  foreigner  of  the  worst  kind ; 
not  understanding  their  language,  manners  or 


ant,  because  nature  had  beforehand  de-  prejudices,  and  about  as  palatable  to  the  na- 


tion as  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  after- 
wards to  the  Jacobins  of  Scotland. 

This  point  has  not  been  sufficiently  insist- 
By  gave  in  his  own  person  and  charac-  ed  on  by  historians,  and  yet  it  had  no  doubt 
proof,  that  if  he  like  Midas  had  held  j  a  very  powerful  influence  ia  alienating  the 


lunication  with  any  god,  he  also  in  like 
ler  had  been  furnished  with  the  asses' 
bat  rendered  that  sovereign  so  famous ; 
xmvincing  all  who  had  access  to  him, 
the  god  from  whom  he  derived  his 
r  was  not  the  great  Jehovah,  but  rather 
of  the  heathen  deities,  some  of  the 


minds  of  the  English  people  (rom  hereditary 
monarchy  and  bringing  about  the  great  rev- 
olution. We  will  consider  this  subject  fur- 
ther on,  after  meationing  the  other  produ- 
cing cause  of  this  great  outbieak.  The  Re- 
formation in  religion  bad  not  been  as  com- 


plete in  England  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
Bort  too,  being  rather  Bacchus  or  Mo-  j  rope ;  it  had  been  made  by  the  king  and  by 
the  god  of  drunkenness,  and  the  god  of  his  tools,  the  bishops ;  the  people  had 
and  not  Minerva  the  goddess  of  wis- 
er Jupiter,  the  wise  judge  of  men.  This 
ag  pedant  very  early  disgusted  the  Eng- 
jid  his  continual  arguments  in  favour 
le  divine  right  led  them  to  examine 
he  question  and  to  doubt  the  correct- 
of  the  proposition.  The  arguments  of 
:  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  his  opponents' 
ons;  in  this  case  James  argued  with 
English  nation  and  clearly  convinced 
that  he  was  in  error.  Very  soon  after 
ccession  he  became  unpopular  with  his 
eta,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
f  causes  contributed  to  this,  apart  from 
ersonal  ones  that  made  him  disgusting 
pearance  and  contemptible  in  character. 
*  sooner  had  he  entered  England  than 
!gan  to  oppress  his  former  subjects  by 
ling  on  them  a  change  in  their  form  of 
on,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
ited  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 


quiesced  in  it,  and  so  they  did  in  the  retum 
of  the  former  faith  under  Mary  the  Bloody ; 
the  mass  of  the  nation  had  not  beea  con- 
sulted, they  had  not  even  been  led;  the 
leaders  had  changed,  and  the  nation  had 
stood  still. 

The  true  English  Reformation  began  in 
the  re-action  from  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
and  was  in  progress  during  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  efforts  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the 
league  of  kings  forced  the  English  nation,  as 
a  nation,  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  the  ranks 
of  the  reformed  party.  It  was  this  decided 
stand  that  gave  Elizabeth  so  much  trouble ; 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  church  as 
reformed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  wished  changes 
made  in  the  book  of  prayer.  These  Eliza- 
beth refused  to  make,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  large  dissatisfied  party  in  the  state. 
This  party  looked  to  James  for  aid,  expect- 


ing countenance  naturally  from  a  prince  ed- 
inviolate ;  he  wished  to  make  the  ucated  in  a  faith  akin  to  their  own ;  yet  he 
h  obedient  to  bishops  appointed  by 'proved  a  harder  foe  to  them  than  Elizabeth 
ilf.  This  alienated  from  him  his  own  had  done,  putting  them  down  with  rigour,  and 
^g  and  did  not  strengthen  his  influence  persecuting  their  co-religionists  in  Scotland. 
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to  the  kingi  for  ho  reverenced  himsel 
thought  every  one  should  reverence 
He  looked  upon  the  command  of  a  ki 


in  the  same  light  that  a  nobleman  wov 
gard  his  estates  ;  his  imports  and  ship  i 
he  believed  to  be  a  new  mode  of  i 
rents,  and  was  as  much  incensed  wIm 
people  refused  to  pay  and  rose  in  arm 
they  had  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  f 


James  did  two  things  that  filled  England 
with  Puritans,  he  ordered  the  Bible  to  be 
translated,  thus  furnishing  them  with  a  whole 
armory  of  weapons ;  and  he  wrote  and  -  of  like  importance  to  the  command  o( 
caused  to  be  read  his  book  of  Sabbath  sports, !  and  although  regardless  of  both  trut 
thus  irritating  the  religious  sensibilities  of  wisdom  in  his  utterances,  w^as  ind 
bis  people.  In  him  the  religious  part  of  the  when  want  of  truth  and  want  of  wisdo 
community  saw  only  the  son  of  his  mother,  proved  upon  him- 
that  daughter  of  the  Guises  who  had  wrought  He  seems  to  have  regarded  his  kii 
80  much  ill  to  their  cause.  By  a  wonderful 
skill  in  blundering,  that  would  be  worthy  of 
all  praise,  if  it  had  not  been  unintentional, 
he  succeeded  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
irritating  the  whole  people  by  his  exactions, 
in  completely  alienating  the  Scotch,  in  dis- 
gusting the  patriotic  English  mindful  of  the  property.  This  was  characteristic  c 
glories  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  in  in- '  Stuart  family ;  they  were  of  an  Asiati 
creasing  and  exasperating  the  powerful  body  of  mind  in  affairs  of  government ;  Bo 
of  Puritans.  Crusoe  like,  they  believed  themselves 

Every  thing  had  heated  the  public  mind  archs  of  all  they  surveyed,  and  that 
to  a  white  heat  when  Charles  First  came  to  subject  was  a  man  Friday,  born  and  e: 
the  throne.  The  state  of  affairs  required  a 
very  cautious,  firm,  wise  man,  one  willing  to 
make  concessions,  and  by  skilful  home  ma- 
nagement or  perhaps  by  foreign  war  to  turn 
the  minds  of  the  people  into  new  channels. 
Charles  came  to  the  throne  a  most  amiable 
man,  a  good  husband  and  father,  possessing 
a  fine  taste  in  art,  with  manners  highly  pol- 
ished and  with  various  accomplishments. 
He  would  have  made  an  excellent  private 
gentleman,  he  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  have  served 
well  on  a  foreign  embassy,  and  have  com- 
manded with  ability  in  battle.  Yet  his  very  j  that  precipitated  the  contest,  nor  to  d( 
excellencies  as  a  man  made  him  a  bad  king, !  the  various  actors  who  figured  in  it,  z 
and  his  very  good  qualities  as  a  citizen  ren-  manner  in  which  it  was  successfully  c 


only  to  execute  their  behests.  This  c< 
not  only  provoked  resistance,  but  ali< 
the  partizans  of  the  king  after  the  c 
began  ;  for  Charles  demanded  and  re« 
pecuniary  aid  from  his  nobles  and  gen 
which  they  received  scarcely  thank 
never  repayment.  This  cooled  the  : 
of  his  adherents  before  the  war  wa 
over ;  the  demands  for  voltmtarie*  w* 
frequent  that  even  the  loyalty  of  hi 
party  could  not  stand  it. 

We  have  not  time  here,  nor  is  it  m 
to  our  purpose  to  mention  all  the  grie^ 


on  by  Parliament.    These  we  may  ta 
at  some  future  time ;  our  intention  i 


dered  him  a  tyrant.     His  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character  as  a  man  became  obsti- 
nacy in  a  king,  who  had  no  one  above  him  the  king  and  his  execution.     Much  m 
to  whom  he  could  look  up  with  reverence  ;  i  sentimentality  has  been  shown  in  rcf 


that  very  loyalty  which  as  a  subject  would 
have  done  him  honour,  as  a  sovereign  made 
him  unmanageable ;  he  considered  himself 


to  this  killing,  even  by  those  who  just 
contest  that  preceded  it;  and  some 
ments  have  been  wasted  to  prove  that 


the  highest  of  earthly  authority,  even  high- 1  unnecessary  and  unwise. 


er  than  any  thing  earthly,  because  he  firmly 
believed  that  his  rights  were  divine,  and  that 


The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell;  if 
tance  was  right,  if  the  war  was  jus 


resistance  to  him  was  sacrilege.     He  could  \  the  killing  of  the  king  was  also  rig 


not  comprehend  the  revolution  that  destroy- 
ed him ;  it  is  matter  of  doubt  if  he  ever  un- 
derstood it,  or  believed  that  his  people  had 
any  grievances  to  amend;  not  the  most  de- 
voted of  his  subjects  was  as  loyal  as  he  was 


just.     If  the  king  had  been  slain  in  b 
a  consequence  of  the  war,  nothing 
outcry  would  have  been  heard ;  and  tb 
ence  between  his  being  slain  in  the  i 
his  being  executed  after  it,  is  only  tb 
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eiice  between  killing  a  criminal  in  the  act 
of  crime,  and  hanging  him  afler  deliberate 
trial.  If  resistance  is  at  all  right,  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  this  resistance ;  for  if  so,  who 
18  to  decide  upon  that  limit,  when  it  is  reach- 
ed or  when  it  is  passed  ?  They  who  decide 
to  resist  a  tyrant  must  surely  be  the  best 


army ;  his  true  strength  lay  in  his  ability  for 
intrigue,  not  in  force  of  arms,  and  he  did 
not  discover  this  until  he  became  a  prisoner. 
To  have  spared  his  life  would  have  been  to 
renew  the  scenes  witnessed  during  his  grand- 
mother's captivity,  with  more  probability  of 
success.     To  cut  him  off  was  to  place  at  the 


judges  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  carry  that  i  head  of  his  party  a  mere  boy,  too  young  to 
resistance ;  and  if  the  tyrant  will  not  cease  command  in  arms  and  too  juvenile  to  be 


from  tyranny  and   cannot   be   trusted,  the 
only  way  to  resist  him  successfully  is  to 


skilled  in  intrigue.     Macaulay  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  assertinsr  that  Cromwell  wished  to 


place  him  in  a  situation  where  he  can  do  no  spare  the  king's  life,  yet  not  in  the  way  he 

BK)re  mischief.      If  therefore  in  no  other  mentions ;  his  aim  was  to  allow  the  king  to 

way  can  a  king  be  prevented  from  being  a  escape  to  France,  well  knowing  that  this 

tjrant  than  by  cutting  off  his  head,  and  if  it;  would  be  esteemed  a  voluntary  abdication, 

k  right  to  resist  him  at  all,  it  is  right  to  cut  and  well  knowing  too  that  he  would  return 

liff  his  head ;  and  those  who  decide  in  the  with  a  French  army  to  aid  him  in  recover- 

oae  case  are   competent  to  decide  in  the  ing  the  throne.     This  we  believe  to  have 

other.   The  one  right  springs  inevitably  from  been   Cromwell's  scheme,   and  this  would 

flie  other ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  expe- '  have  alienated  the  English  people  from  him 

iiency  in  each  case.  and  his  race  more  effectually  than  they  were 

That  Charles  was  a  tyrant  is  clear  to  all  \  alienated  from  his  son  James  Second.     To 

sen  of  sense,  that  he  could  be  trusted  is 'slay  the  king  would  either  intimidate  or  ex- 

klieved  by  but  few,  that  his  death  was  un-  asperate  his  own  party;   if  it  intimidated 

lecessary  and  was  a  mere  act  of  vengeance  them  there  was  an  end  of  the  struggle ;  if  it 

ii  a  commonly  received  opinion.     He  was  a  exasperated  them  Cromwell  possessed  suffi- 

tpant  and  untrustworthy  by  hereditary  de-  cient  force  to  put  down  all  opposition.    And 

Kent,  as  well  as  by  nature  and  education,  if  the  Prince  attempted  to  avenge  his  father's 

Tlie  dying  words  of  his  favourite  Wentworth,  death  he  might  also  suffer  his  father's  fate, 

and  thus  the  royal  race  be  exterminated. 
Such  a  fate  he  narrowly  escaped.  Instead 
of  uniting,  this  blow  dashed  to  pieces  the 
hopes  of  the  royalists ;  the  king  alive  and 
in  prison  there  was  still  hope ;  while  he 
lived  that  majesty  which  doth  hedge  a  king 
would  have  armed  some  and  influenced  oth- 
ers, encouraged  his  own  party  and  enfeebled 
his  opponents.  The  blow  that  struck  off  the 
sacred  head  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  did  more 
to  shiver  into  fragments  the  party  of  the 
king  than  any  other  blow  struck  during  the 
war.  More  potent  than  that  of  Marston  or 
Naseby — for  they  demolished  only  the  exter- 
nals of  the  temple — this  prostrated  the  idol 
from  its  throne,  and  showed  that  it  was  but 
Dagon,  mere  wood  and  clay.  It  was  a  deed 
of  intimidation  and  of  warning;  a  deed  de- 
liberately done,  and  the  more  terrible  from 
the  calm  decision  and  formal  deliberation 
of  its  performers.  It  was  a  defiance  flung 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  a  challenge  to  all 
kings,  and  a  pledge  to  the  royal  party  of 


Md  his  whole  course  before  and  afler  his 
imprisonment,  proved  him  to  have  been  a 
nan  who  could  not  be  depended  on. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  was  the 
aunister's  exclamation  when  Charles  con- 
noted to  sacrifice  him  ;  unconsciously  quot- 
ing the  Psalm,  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes.  And 
by  this  expression  of  his  minister  ought  we 
to  tiy  (he  king. 

The  historian  Macaulay,  who  justifies  the 
Var,  condemns  the  death  of  the  king  as  un- 
necessary and  foolish,  because  Charles  was 
a  prisoner  and  his  son  at  liberty  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers  would 
be  at  once  transferred  to  the  young  prince, 
against  whom  even  the  parliament  could 
only  bring  the  charge  that  he  was  his  fath- 
er's son. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of 

tfaifl  great  historian,  we  join  issue  with  him 

on  this  question.     We  consider  Charles  to 

have  been  far  more  dangerous  as  a  prisoner 

in  captivity  than  as  king  at  the  head  of  his  I  England  that  the  men  who  ordered  this  ex- 
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ecution  were  thorough  going  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  monarchy.  For  it  was  at  once  ap- 
parent that  those  who  liad  gone  the  extrem- 
est  length  would  go  any  lesser  one,  and  that 
they  who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  front  of 
the  royal  party  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 


naan ;  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  oi  Judah,  led  them 
into  it  and  conquered  all  its  kings.  Then, 
one  of  this  tribe  or  one  of  that  became  cbief 
roan  among  them,  as  circumstances  reqoff- 
ed ;  sometimes  there  was  no  ruler  at  tU; 
then  a  woman,  Deborah  the  prophetess,  go- 


its  branches.  Had  the  second  Charles  been  |  verned.  Whenever  the  occasion  demanded, 
also  seized  and  executed,  had  the  king  ofi  either  because  of  intestine  strife  or  foreiga 
France  then  led  an  army  into  England  to  aggression,  the  right  man  was  raised  up  at 


place  James  on  the  throne,  we  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  the  Stuart  dynasty ;  Eng- 
land would  have  anticipated  the  United 
States,  and  an  aggressive  republic  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  that  would  have  pushed 
forward  the  world's  history  two  centuries. 

The  effect  of  this  execution  and  the  sub- 
sequent success  of  Cromwell  was  to  intimi- 
date and  awe  not  England  only,  but  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  royal  party  was  about  as  much 
encouraged  by  the  scaffold  and  execution  at 
Whitehall,  as  a  highwayman  would  be  by  the 
sight  of  a  gallows  on  which  a  comrade  had 
been  hung. 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  for  a  time  and  as- 
certain where  these  men  learned  their  king- 
killing  and  republican  doctrines,  for  we  re- 
gard the  terms  as  synonomous. 

They  were  the  Bible  reading  Puritans; 
men  who  delighted  rather  in  the  stern  re- 
cords of  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  mild 
narratives  of  the  New.  In  the  pages  of  that 
book,  every  part  of  which  they  believed, 
(and  their  belief  was  right,)  to  be  written 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  they  read  that 
when  a  nation  was  selected  and  a  govern- 
ment formed  on  earth  as  the  government  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  it  was  not  of 
kingly  character,  not  a  despotism  either  of 
priest  or  sovereign,  but  a  Republic  wherein 
faithful  and  able  men,  called  to  office  by  Grod 
himself,  ruled  over  the  nation  without  bur- 
dening the  people. 

The  inauguration  act  of  this  government 
was  to  destroy  a  king  and  to  drown  his  ar- 
my— that  king  who  had  so  cruelly  oppressed 
the  chosen  people.  Its  march  through  the 
wilderness  and  its  progress  into  and  through 
the  promised  land  was  marked  by  the  de- 
struction of  kings  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
idolatrous  worship. 

We  read  that  no  tribe  or  family  or  indivi- 
dual possessed  ruling  power.  Moses,  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  led  the  people  to  Ca- 


the  proper  hour;  humble  in  station,  poorii 
purse,  unknown  and  ignorant  of  govemniejit, 
each  one  ruled  for  his  lifetime  and  to  tin 
best  of  his  ability,  the  nation  over  which  the 
consent  or  election  of  the  people,  and  the 
call  of  God  had  placed  him. 

Take  the  case  of  Gideon — ^him  of  the  fleece 
— he  is    a  poor  roan's  son   of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  is  called  unwillingly  in  troob- 
lous  times  to  lead  the   nation  against  ill 
enemies,  the   kings  of  Midian.      We  M 
him  going  forth  and   conquering,  showing 
skill,   courage   and   all  the   qualities  of  % 
great  leader,  destroying    the  host  of  the 
enemy,  taking  prisoner  their  kings  and  de> 
liberately  executing  them.      And  then  ve 
have  the  request  of  the  people,  Bole  thoi 
oyer  us  and  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  som,  icr 
thou  has  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Ifi- 
dian.     And  he  said,  I  will  not  rule  overjin 
nor  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lori 
shall  rule  over  you.    Yet  be  judged  bmi 
forty  years  in  peace  and  quietness. 

If  any  weighty  matter  occurred,  the  wUe 
people  came  together  as  one  man  to  dedds 
it,  and  to  carry  out  their  decision.  Tbei 
again  we  read  that  the  people  asked  for  a 
king,  and  one  was  given  in  anger  and  de* 
stroyed  in  wrath ;  that  when  another  m 
given,  his  children  led  Israel  into  iddttit, 
so  that  the  narrative  of  the  kings  of  the  cIkk 
sen  people  is  an  account  of  their  crimes,  vA 
of  their  punishment.  Here  then  we  find 
the  Republicanism  of  the  Puritans.  Thef 
regarded  King  James  pretty  much  as  the  Is* 
raelites  regarded  King  Pharoah;  and  es- 
teemed his  book  of  Sabbath  Sports,  or  Ae 
ceremonial  observances  of  Archbishop  Lasd, 
in  the  same  light  that  a  devout  Hebrew  moA 
have  looked  upon  the  altars  of  Baal,  or  the 
ceremonies  of  idolatrous  worship*  Tbef 
believed  that  a  Christian  people  were  ik* 
solved  from  obeying  an  ungodly  montfA* 
And  no  sophistry,  no  persuasion,  no  fiiloct-' 
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ed  argumrat  drawn  from  Scripture,  no  force 
of  blows  or  power  of  sword  could  convince 
them  of  The  Divine  Kight  of  Kings  to  Do 
Wrong.  They  believed  that  as  there  was  a 
place  of  punishment  for  sins  in  the  other 
world  where  individuals  were  made  to  suffer, 
and  that  as  neither  nations  or  kings  existed 
as  nations  or  kings  in  that  realm,  therefore, 
national  and  kingly  sins  roust  here  be  pun- 
ished; and  they  regarded  themselves  the  in- 
stniments  appointed  to  do  vengeance  on  the 
ungodly  house  of  Stuart.  They  believed  in 
a  Theocracy  or  God-government,  adminis- 
tered by  the  men  most  able  to  rule,  and  most 
likely  to  serve  him  in  ruling — ^men  who  lived 


the  modern  democracy.  Yet  Cromwell  as 
a  ruler  came  after  the  men  who  began  the 
contest,  and  whose  principles  carried  through 
the  successful  resistance.  He  and  his  party 
resembled  the  Mountain  that  overturned  the 
Gironde,  after  that  party  had  by  chari\pter 
and  eloquence  overturned  the  French  mon- 
archy. The  men  who  composed  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  .Westminster  assembly  of 
Divines,  (for  they  may  be  considered  as  parts 
of  one  body  representing  the  whole  Puritan 
party,)  were  men  of  a  character  for  learn- 
ing, piety  and  wisdom  that  has  never  been 
equalled  or  surpassed  in  the  world's  history. 


We  can  hardly  characterise  this  effort  as  an 
in  their  Great  Task  Master's  eye,  and  who  aristocratic  one,  yet  we  cannot  call  it  demo- 
were  accountable  to  God  in  whose  name  cratic. 

These  great  and  wise  men  did  not  believe 


thej  ruled,  and  to  the  people  for  whose  good 
they  laboured.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  Puritan  idea  of  government,  and  it  is  es- 
sentially Republican.  They  were  not  mon- 
archists, even  those  of  them  who  supported 
Cromwell  in  seizing  and  exercising  supreme 
power,  for  he  dared  not  take  the  name  of  king. 
They  were  sot  democrats  in  our  sense  of 
that  word.  Indeed  the  liberty  striven  for 
and  obtained  ivas  rather  of  an  aristocratic 
cast.  It  was  to  save  her  subjects  from  a  so- 
vereign of  a  different  faith  and  one  who 
vould  oppress  them,  that  Elizabeth  took  the 
life  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  was  to  save  themselves 
from  spiritual  and  temporal  tyranny  that  the 
statesmen  and  gentry,  the  lovers  of  com- 
merce and  the  lovers  of  learning  took  up 
arms  against  Charles.  They  acted  in  the 
name  of  .the  king  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom. We  hear  nothing  about  the  people, 
the  rights  of  man,  natural  liberty,  equality, 
^•;  nothing  whatever  about  the  ancient 
commonwealth,  or  Greek  and  Roman  free- 
dom. The  freedom  of  the  ancient  Israelites 
2nd  their  republican  forms  of  government, 
are  the  only  models  referred  to. 

It  was  a  move  of  the  better  classes,  and 
of  the  educated  against  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles ;  of  the  religious  against  the  ungodly, 
of  the  moderate  men  against  the  advocates 
of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  true  that  Crom- 
well and  his  immediate  party,  the  Indepen- 
dents, were  the  advocates  of  a  spiritual  de- 
mocracy, where  every  man  could  believe 
and  expound  and  teach  what  he  pleased,  and 
in  this  sense  of  perfect  equality  resembled 


all  men  to  be  free  and  equal,  because  the 
Bible  no  where  declares  them  to  be  so.  They 
saw  grades  of  rank  mentioned  as  existing 
even  in  heaven,  and  they  knew  the  various 
degrees  of  excellence  and  of  intellect  that 
characterise  different  men. 

These  men  did  not  hve  in  vain ;  even  the 
abuse  heaped  on  them  by  their  enemies  and 
the  contumely  shown  their  memory  has  tend- 
ed to  preserve  their  principles  and  to  re- 
cord their  deeds.  The  recollection  of  what 
they  had  done  in  resisting  one  tyrant  in- 
spired the  people  of  England  to  resist  anoth- 
er ;  and  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  ban- 
ished forever  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  estab- 
lished the  present  constitutional  government 
of  England,  then  was  reaped  in  joy  the  har- 
vest that  had  been  sown  with  so  much  blood 
and  toil.  The  fall  of  the  axe  upon  the  neck 
of  Charles  the  First,  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  James  the  Second,  and  the  blood 
shed  on  the  scaffold  in  1649,  by  intimidating 
the  son  of  him  who  was  there  slain,  saved 
England  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in 
1688.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  king  for  his 
personal  safety  that  made  him  fly  to  France ; 
he  valued  his  head  more  than  his  kingdom, 
and  lost  the  one  to  save  the  other.  Consid- 
ered in  this  light,  the  execution  of  Charles 
was  a  most  fortunate  event  for  England.  For 
us  as  Americans  it  was  still  more  fortunate, 
because  the  principles  that  guided  us  in  our 
resistance,  were  precisely  those  that  were 
involved  in  the  execution  of  Charles  and  the 
forced  abdication  of  James. 
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We  recognize  true  heroism  in  the  men 
who,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  boldly 
confronted  the  powers  of  darkness  and  came 
off  victorious.  We  do  most  heartily  endorse 
the  principles  and  applaud  the  act  of  these 
pioneers  of  freedom ;  and  we  rejoice  that 
they  have  removed  the  obstacles  and  so  pre- 
pared the  path,  that  with  the  present  light 
and  knowledge,  even  the  most  foolish  people 
may  see  their  way  clear  to  rational  liberty. 

We  believe  that  when  Milton  contended 
against  despotic  Europe,  to  prove  the  killing 
of  the  king  both  just  and  necessary,  he  did 
a  greater  work  for  the  human  race  than  when 
he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost.  And  although 
that  mighty  poem  is  filled  with  noble  thoughts 
set  in  harmonious  verse,  he  has  nowhere 
written  a  line  that*  expressed  a  truer  thought 
or  more  noble  sentiment,  than  when  he  de- 
clared— 

**  There  can  be  Hiain 
No  sacrifice  to  God  tnore  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king." 


TO  TRANK, 

ON   HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

BT  HIS  FATHER. 

Three  years  have  glided  over  thee^ 

My  little  darling  boy, 
Three  years  of  blended  memories, 

Of  sorrow  and  of  joy, 
Thoa  cans't  not  know,  my  little  one. 

The  thick  and  mingled  maze 
Of  thoughts  that  swell  my  throbbing  heart, 

When  on  thy  form  I  gaze. 

1  look  upon  thy  speaking  eyes. 

So  richly  dark  and  deep. 
And  all  the  past  within  their  depths 

Seems  mournfully  to  sleep. 
Like  shadows  on  a  mountain  lake. 

So  dark  and  yet  so  fair. 
The  mingled  scenes  of  other  days 

Seem  mutely  mirrored  there. 

I  gaze  upon  thy  open  brow. 

And  on  thy  sunny  smile, 
And  on  thy  little  artless  ways 

To  win  our  hearts  with  guile. 
And  see  the  double  lore  that  still 

Has  wrapped  thee  from  thy  birth. 
At  once  a  Mother's  love  in  heaven, 

And  Mother's  love  on  earth. 


Thy  words  at  Cimes  sa  strangely  teU 

Of  thoughts  beyond  thy  ycarsr 
That  lips  unseen  would  seem  to  come. 

And  whimper  in  thine  ears. 
And  when  thy  little  knee  n  benf 

In  sweetly  murmnreii  prayer, 
I  seem  to  see  an  angel  form 

That  bends  beside  thee  there. 

I  know  not  what  the  angel  voico 

Would  whisper  in  my  ear. 
Or  whether  it  defii^n»  to  tell — 

Of  hope  or  yet  of  fear, 
Bnt  I  would  not  allow  thy  lore 

To  twine  aroimd  my  heart, 
So  fondly  that  its  strings  must  break 

If  we  were  called  to  part. 

Perhaps  these  buds  of  blooming  hope 

May  have  a  chilling  blight. 
Perhaps  this  blush  of  early  day 

May  have  an  early  night. 
Perhaps  thy  little  life  to  us 

But  as  a  loan  is  given. 
To  twine  our  hearts  around  thee  and 

To  carry  them  to  heaven. 

And  yet,  perchance,  there  comes  to  thee 

A  long  bright  day  of  lifis. 
With  all  its  mingled  weal  and  woe. 

Its  victory  and  strife— 
A  day  wherein  thou  shalt  be  called 

To  battle  Ibr  the  right. 
In  that  stem  contest  it  mast  wage 

With  wickedness  and  migbt. 

Thine  eye,  perhaps,  shall  scan  these  Une* 

When  years  have  passed  away, 
And  this  right  hand  that  traces  them 

Has  mouldered  into  clay, 
And  when  thy  father's  form  is  laid 

In  that  long  dreamless  aleep. 
Across  whose  silent  slumberings 

Forgetfulncss  must  creep. 

Then  let  thy  lather's  words,  my  boy. 

Sink  deeply  in  thy  heart. 
And  never  let  thy  footsteps  firt>m 

Thy  father's  God  depart, 
Pursue  the  right;  avoid  the  wrong. 

Thine  eye  still  fix  above,. 
And  heed  the  hand  that  beckons  thee 

To  that  bright  world  of  love. 

And  ne'er  foi^et  the  guiding  start 

That  God  to  thee  hath  given. 
An  angel  Mother's  love  on  earth. 

An  angel  one's  in  heaven. 
And  thus  thy  Other's  grateful  heart. 

Shall  never  cease  to  thank. 
The  God  whose  love  hath  ever  blessed 

His  little,  darling  Frank. 


T.  V.  jr. 


Richmond^  Va. 
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THB  HON.   FRANaS    8TR0THER. 

I  nib  my  pen  and  impart  to  it  a  fine  Iiair- 
strdce  in  order  that  I  may  give  the  more  deli* 
cate  touches  which  can  alone  show  forth  the 
character  of  this  distinguished  gentleman. 
It  is  DO  ordinary  character  and  yet  it  is  most 
diicult  to  draw.  There  are  no  sharp  angles, 
DO  salient  points  which  it  is  impossible  to 
miss,  and  which  serve  as  handles  whereby  to 
hold  up  a  character  to  public  view.  The  lines 
are  delicate,  the  grain  fine,  the  features  regu- 
lar, the  contour  full,  rounded  and  perfectly  de- 
Tebped,  no  where  feeble  or  stunted  and  no 
where  disproportioned.  He  is  the  type  of  a 
dass,  unfortunately  of  a  small  class ;  more 
unfortunately  of  a  class  rapidly  disappearing 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  this  fast  age  of  steam- 
pressure  and  railway  progress :  a  gentleman 
of  the  Old  School  with  the  energy  of  the 
New. 

If  I  hold  the  pencil  in  hand  in  idle  reve- 
rie, it  is  because  my  mind  rests  lovingly 
upon  a  picture  I  feel  incapable  of  transcrib- 
ing with  fidelity  to  the  original:  I  feel  that 
the  coarse  copy  I  shall  make  will  do  no  jus- 
tice to  the  image  on  the  mind ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  pause,  a  moment,  to  look  once  more 
at  the  original  before  it  is  obscured  by  the 
Hide  counterpart. 

Fifteen  years  ago— long  years  crowded 
with  changes  and  events — such  changes  as 
are  only  effected  in  our  country  within  so 
short  a  period, — the  savage  disappearing — 
the  frontier-man  following  on  to  a  further 
border — ^that  border,  like  the  horizon,  widen- 
ing and  stretching  out  towards  the  sinking 
8nn,  as  we  go  on  ; — then  the  rude  settlement, 
sow  the  improved  neighborhood,  with  its 
school-houses  and  churches;  the  log  cabin 
giving  way  to  the  mansion, — the  wilderness 
giving  way  to  the  garden  and  the  farm  ;  fif- 
teen years  ago,  I  first  saw  him.  He  was 
then,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  what  he  is 
now : — no  perceptible  change  has  occurred 
in  any  outward  or  inner  characteristic,  ex- 
cept that  now  a  pair  of  spectacles  occasion- 
^y  may  be  found  upon  his  nose,  as  that  un- 
resting pen  sweeps  in  bold  and  beautiful  chi- 
rography  across  his  paper ;  a  deeper  tinge  of 
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grey  may  be  seen  in  his  hair,  and  pcssiblyr 
too,   his  slight,  but   graceflil  and   welKknit: 
form  may  be  a  trifle  less  active  thaa  of  .©Id- 
I  put  these  as  possibilities>->not  as  matters  I 
can  note. 

The  large,  well-developed  head — tfte'^mild;, 
quiet,  strong  face— the  nose^  slightly  aquiline,. 
— ^the  mouth,  firm  yet  flexible — ih%  slight- 
ly elongated  chin — the  shape  of  the  head! 
oval    and    protruding    largely   beftindi   the- 
ears  in  the  region  that  supplies  the*  motive- 
powers,  would  not  have  conveyedi  a  right 
meaning  did  not  the  blue  eyes,  strong:  jct 
kind,  beaming  out  the  mingled  es^cessioQ  of 
intelligence  and  benignity,  whichs,  atove  all 
other  marks,  js  the  unmist8.keable,  nncoon- 
terfeitable  outward  sign  of  a  true  gentleman, 
relieve  and  mellow  the  picture.     The  voice 
kind,  social,  gentle — and  the  wbe^e  manner 
deferential,  simple,  natural  and  winning — 
self-poised,  modest,  friendly  and  yet  deli- 
cate and  gracefully  dignified.     Dignified  is 
scarcely  an  apt  word  in  the  vulgar  meaning 
attached  to  it ;  for  there  was  no  idea  of  self, 
much  less  of  pretension  or  afiectation  con- 
nected with  his  manner  or  bearing.     But 
there  was,  towards  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  a  genuine  and  unaflected  kindness  and 
friendliness,  which  every  man  who  approach- 
ed him  felt  had  something  in  it  peculiarly 
aweet  towards  him ;  and  made  the  most  un- 
friended outcast  feel  there  was,  at  least,  one 
man  in  the  world  who  felt  an  interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  him  and  his  fortunes.  Towards 
the  young  especially,  was  this  exhibited  and 
by  them  was  it  appreciated.     A  child  would 
come  to  him  with  the  feeling  of  familiarity 
and  a  sense  of  affectionate  consideration; 
and  a  young  man,  just  coming  to  the  bar, 
felt  that  he  had  found  one  who  would  be 
glad  to  aid  him  in  his  struggles  and  encour- 
age him  in  difliculty.     Were  this  rare  man- 
ner a  thing  of  art  and  but  a  manual  gone 
through  with — ^put  on  for  eflfect — it  could  not 
have  been  long  maintained  or  long  imdisco- 
vered.     But  it  was  the  same  all  the  time — 
and  the  effect  the  same.     We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  effect  was  to  give  the  subject  of 
it  a  popularity  well  nigh  universal.  It  was  a 
popularity  which  during  years  of  active  life, 
in  all  departments  of  business  affairs,  public 
and  private — all  the  strifes  of  rivalry  and 
collisions  of   interest  never  shook.      The 
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fiercest  oppositions  of  party  left  him  unin-  out  of  it,  attending  to  some  business  before 


jured  in  fame  or  appreciation:  indeed  no 
party  ties  were  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
popularity  so  deep  and  wide. 

He  had  passed  through  the  strong  tempta- 
tions which  beset  a  man  in  a  new  country, 
and  suck  a  country,  unscathed,  unsoiled  even 
by  suspicion,  and  ever  maintained  a  reputa- 
tion above  question  or  challenge.  It  were 
easy  to  have  accumulated  an  immense  for- 
tune by  an  agency  for  the  Indians  in  secur- 
ing their  claims  under  the  treaty  of  1850 ; 
and  he  was  offered  the  agency  with  a  com- 
pensation which  would  have  made  him  a 
millionaire ;  he  took  the  agency  but  rejected 
the  fortune. 

He  was  the  genius  of  labor.  His  une- 
qualled facility  in  the  despatch  of  business 
surprised  all  who  knew  its  extent.  Nothing 
was  omitted — nothing  flurried  over — nothing 
bore  marks  of  haste,  nothing  was  done  out  of 
time.  System— order — ^punctuality  waited 
upon  him  as  so  many  servants  to  that  pa- 
tient and  indomitable  industry.  He  had  a 
rare  tact  in  getting  at,  and  in  getting  through 
a  thing.  He  saw  at  once  the  point.  He 
never  missed  the  joint  of  the  argument.  He 
never  went  to  opening  the  oyster  at  the 
wrong  end.  He  never  turned  over  and  over 
a  subject  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  it  or 
how  to  commence  work.    He  causrht  the 


the  departments;  in  again,  writing  ^th  t 
pile  of  letters  before  him ;  in  the  committee 
room,  busy  with  its  business:  again  before 
the  Secretary  of  War  arguing  some  que*- 
tion  about  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Treaty,  14th 
article : — ^and  then  consulting  the  Attorney 
Greneral,  so  that  persons  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  his  ubiquitous  habits,  seeing  him  at 
one  of  these  places  would  have  been  willing 
to  have  sworn  an  alibi  for  him  if  cbaiged 
with  being  that  morning  at  any  other. 

Returning  to  the  practice,  it  was  the  same 
thing.  The  management  and  care  of  bis 
own  property — ^his  attention  to  a  large  fami- 
ly and  household  affairs — ^these  things  would 
have  made  some  inroads  upon  another's 
time,  but  these  and  a  large  practice,  extend- 
ed over  many  coarts  and  several  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  of  the  State,  at  a  time 
when  every  man  was  a  client,  did  not  seem 
to  press  upon  him.  He  could  turn  himself 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  wonderful 
ease :  the  hinges  of  his  mind  moved  as  if 
oiled,  in  any  direction.  Trying  an  impor- 
tant case  in  the  Circuit  Court,  as  the  jury 
retired  and  the  Court  was  calling  some  oth- 
er case,  he  would  propose  to  the  qiposite 
counsel  to  go  down  into  the  Orphan's  Coort, 
and  try  a  case  there,  involving  a  few  thou- 
sands; and,  that  despatched,  might  be  found 


run  of  the  facts — moulded  the  scheme  of  in  the  Chalicery  office  preparing  a  suit  for 


his  treatment  of  them — saw  their  right  rela- 
tions, value  and  dependence,  and  then  start- 
ed at  once  in  ready,  fluent  and  terse  English 
to  put  them  on  paper  or  marshal  them  in 
speech.  His  power  of  statement  was  re- 
markable, especially  of  written  statement. 
He  could  make  more  out  of  a  fact  than  most 
men  out  of  two :  and  immaterial  matters  he 


trial  there;  which  finished,  he  woald  hear 
the  result  of  the  law  case,  and,  by  the  meet- 
ing of  Court,  have  (if  decided  adversely)  a 
bill  of  exceptions  ready,  of  a  sheet  or  two 
of  foolscap,  or  a  bill  for  an  injunction  to 
take  the  case  into  Chancery.  At  night,  he 
would  be  ready  for  a  reference  before  the 
Master  of  an  account  of  partnership  tran5- 


could  so  dove-tail  and  attach  to  other  matters  I  actions  of  vast  amount ;    and,  as  he  walk 


that  they  left  an  impression  of  a  great  deal 
of  plausibility  and  pertinency. 

He  loved  labor  for  its  own  sake  as  some 
men  love  ease.  There  was  no  part  of  ofiice- 
work  drudgery  to  him.  He  carried  his 
writing  materials  about  with  him  as  some 
men  their  canes :  and  that  busy  pen,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  was  speeding  over  the  pa- 
per throwing  the  g's  and  y's  behind  at  a  ra- 
pid rate. 

A  member  of  Congress — ^he  was  in  the 
House,  defending  the  Pre-emption  System, 


ed  into  the  Court  next  rooming,  would 
merely  call  by  to  file  a  score  or  two  of  ex- 
ceptions ;  and,  in  ail  the  time,  would  carry 
on  his  consultations  and  prepare  the  cases 
coming  on  for  trial,  and  be  ready  to  enjoy  a  ht- 
tle  social  conversation  with  his  brethren.  In 
all  this,  there  was  no  bustle,  hurry,  parade, 
fuss  or  excitement.  He  moved  lik;  the^ 
Ericsson  motor,  without  noise,  the  only  evi- 
dence that  it  was  moving  being  the  progress 
made. 
He  was  never  out  of  temper,  never  flur- 
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ried,  never  excited.     There  was  a  serious, 
patient  expression  in  the  eyes  which  show- 
ed a  complete  mastery  of  all  things  that 
trouble  the  nervous  system.     Even  when  he 
complained— -as  he  often  did— it  was  not  a 
testy,  ill-natured,  peevish   grumbling,   but 
seemingly  the  complaint  of  a  good,  gen- 
tle nature  whose  meekness  was  a  little  too 
sternly  tried.     He  never  abused  any  body. 
He  had  no  use  for  sarcasm  or  invective. 
Eren  when  prosecuting  for  crime  a  heinous 
criminal,  he  used  the  language  of  civility,  if 
Dot  of  kindness.     Indeed,  he  seemed  to  seek 
a  conviction  from  a  sheer  feeling  of  consid- 
eration for  the  prisoner.     He  would  cross- 
examine  a  swift  or  perjured  witness  in  a  totte 
of  kindness  which  seemed  anxious  to  relieve 
him  from  embarrassment ;  and  plying  with 
great  tact,  question  after  question,  would, 
when  the  witness  faltered  and  stammered  or 
broke  down,  seem  to  feel  a  lively  sentiment 
of  commiseration  for  his  unfortunate  predic- 
ament.   In  commenting  upon  his  testimony, 
be  would  attribute  his  unhappy  course  to  any 
thing  but  wilful  misstatement — to  strange 
hallucination,  prejudice,  an  excitable  tempe- 
rament, want  of  memory,  or  even  to  dream- 
iog:  but  still  the  right  impression  was  al- 
ways left,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  elabo- 
rate disclaimers  and  apologies,  that,  with  such 
persistent  and  pertinacious  over-kindness,  he 
made  for  the  delinquent. 

There  was  business  skill  in  everything  he 
did.  His  arguments  were  clear,  brief,  point- 
ed—never wandering,  discursive  or  episo- 
dical—never over-worked,  or  over-laden,  or 
over-elaborated.  He  took  all  the  points — 
took  them  clearly,  expressed  them  neatly 
and  fully — knew  when  to  press  a  point  and 
when  to  glide  over  it  quickl}',  and  above  all 
-*ffhat  so  few  know,  he  knew  when  he  was 
done.  His  tone  was  that  of  animated  con- 
versation, his  manner,  courteous,  respect- 
ful, impressive  and  persuasive:  never  of- 
fending good  taste,  never  hurried  away  by 
imprudence  or  compromising  his  case  by  a 
point  that  could  be  made  to  reach  it ;  and 
probably  making  as  few  imprudent  admis- 
aons  as  any  member  of  the  bar. 

But  in  many  of  these  points  he  was  equal- 
ed: in  one  he  was  not — ^his  tact  in  drawing 
papers.  In  a  paper  showing  for  a  continu- 
^ce  or  for  a  change  of  venue,  the  skill  with 


which  the  facts  were  marshalled  and  con- 
clusions insinuated  was  remarkable.  Like 
shot-silk  the  light  glanced  over  and  along 
the  whole  statement,  though  it  was  often 
hard  to  find  precisely  where  it  was  or  what 
made  it ;  yet,  if  admitted,  a  little  emphasis 
or  a  slight  connection  with  extraneous  mat- 
ter would  put  his  adversary's  case  in  a  dan- 
gerous position. 

A  more  pliant,  facile,  complying  gentle- 
man than  the  Hon.  Francis  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  on  a  summer's  day, — so  truthful, 
so  credulous,  so  amiably   uncontroverting. 
It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  take  advantage  of 
such  simplicity,  to  impose  upon  such  defer- 
ential confidence !    Such  innocence  deserved 
to  be  respected,  and  like  the  Virgin  in  the 
fable,  sleepingby  the  lion,  one  would  think  that 
it  ought  to  carry  in  its  trusting  purity  a  charm 
against  wrong  from  the  most  savage  brutality 
or  the  most  unscrupulous  mendacity.     This 
view  of  the  subject,  I  am  forced  to  say,  does 
not  quite  represent  the  fact.    The  Hon.  Fran- 
cis was  very  limber — but  it  was  the  limber- 
ness  of  whalebone,  g^m-elastic,  steel  springs 
and  gutta  percha — ^limber  because  tough- 
easily  bowed,  but  impossible  to  be  broken  or 
kept  down.     He  had  great  suavity — ^but  it 
was  only  the  suamier  in  modo.     Substan- 
tially and  essentially  he  was  foriiier  in  re— 
mechanically  he  was  suamier  in  modo :  the 
suaviier  was  only  the  running  gear  by  which 
he  worked  the  foriiier.    In  his  own  private 
affairs,  no  man  was  more  liberal  and  yield- 
ing, or  less  exacting  or  pertinacious :  profes- 
sionally, his  concessions  took  the  form  of, 
and  exhausted  their  energies  in  beneficent 
words,  benignant  seemings  and  gracious  ges- 
tures.    But  his  manner  was  inimitably  mu- 
nificent.   Though  he  gave  nothing,  he  went 
through  the  motions  of  giving  most  grandly ; 
empty-handed,  you  felt  that  you  were  full ; 
you  mistook  the  filling  of  your  ears  for  some 
unsubstantial  benefit  to  your  client :  there 
was  an  afSuence  of  words,  a  lingual  and  man- 
ual generosity  which  almost  seemed  to  trans- 
pose the  figures  on  the  statement  which  he 
proposed  as  a  settlement.     With  a  grand 
self-abnegation,  he  would  allow  you  to  con- 
tinue a  cause  when  his  side  was  not  ready  to 
try  it,  and  would  most  blandly  merely  insist 
on  your  paying  the  costs,  magnanimously 
waiving  further  advantage  of  your  situation. 
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He  would  suffer  you  to  take  a  non-suit  with 
an  air  of  kindness  calculated  to  rivet  a  sense 
of  eternal  obligation.  No  man  revelled  in  a 
more  princely  generosity  than  he  when  he 
gave  away  nothing.  And  io  carry  out  the 
self-delusion,  he  took  with  the  air  of  giving 
a  bounty.  Before  his  manner  of  marvellous 
concession  all  impediments  and  precedence 
vanished.  If  he  had  a  case  at  the  end  of 
the  docket,  he  always  managed  to  get  it  tried 
first:  if  the  arrangement  of  the  docket  did 
not  suit  his  convenience,  his  convenience 
changed  it  by  a  sort  of  not-before  under- 
stood, but  taken-for-granted  general  con- 
sent of  the  bar.  There  was  such  a  mat- 
ter-of-course about  his  polite  propositions, 
that,  for  a  good  while,  no  one  ever  thought 
of  resisting  them ;  indeed,  most  lawyers, 
under  the  spell  of  his  infatuating  manners, 
half-recollected  some  sort  of  agreement  which 
was  never  made.  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  he 
would  slip  in  testimony  on  you  in  such  a 
cozy,  easy,  insinuating  fashion,  that  you  were 
ruined  before  you  could  rally  to  oppose  it. 
Even  witnesses  could  not  resist  the  gracioUs- 
ness  and  affectionateness  of  his  manner,  the 
confidence  with  which  he  rested  on  their 
presumed  knowledge  : — they  thought  they 
must  know  what  he  evidently  knew  so  well 
and  so  authentically. 

He  lifted  great  weights  as  the  media  do 
heavy  tables  without  any  show  of  strength. 

The  Hon.  Francis  had  no  doubts.  He  had 
passed  from  this  world  of  shadows  to  a  world 
of  perfect  light  and  knowledge.  He  had 
the  rare  luck  of  always  being  on  the  rfght 
side  :  and  then  he  had  all  the  points  that 
could  be  made  on  that  side  clearlv  in  his 
fiivor,  and  all  that  could  be  made  against  him 
were  clearly  wrong.  He  was  never  taken 
off  his  guard.  If  a  witness  swore  him  out 
of  court,  he  could  not  swear  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance. He  expected  it.  His  case  was 
better  than  he  feared.  In  the  serene  confi- 
dence of  unshakeable  faith  in  his  cause,  brick- 
bats fell  on  hrs  mind  like  snowfiakes,  melting 
as  they  fell,  anrd  leaving  no  impression.  If 
he  had  but  one  witness,  and  you  had  six 
against  him,  long  after  the  jury  had  ceased 
listening  and  when  you  concluded,  he  would 
mildly  ask  you  if  that  was  all  your  proof, 
and  if  you  proposed  going  to  the  jury  on 
that  ? 


But  if  the  Hon.  Francis  had  nodoob 
had  an  enormous  development  of  the  < 
of  wonder.  He  had  a  note  of  idmint 
his  eye  as  large  as  a  ninepin.  He  woin 
that  a  party  should  have  brought  mcA  a 
that  another  had  set  up  such  a  defence 
the  counsel  should  have  taken  such  t  j 
that  the  court  should  have  made  such 
ling  (with  great  deference,)  and  he  won* 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  sustain^ 
JW/  admirari  was  not  his  maxim. 

I  was  a  little  too  fast  when  I  said  he 
never  taken  by  surprise.  He  was  once 
deed  twice.  Casually  looking  at  son 
pers  Blass  held  in  his  hand,  as  an  impc 
case  was  being  called  for  trial,  he  saw 
he  took  to  be  a  release  of  the  action  b] 
of  the  nominal  plaintiffs :  in  order  to 
the  effect  of  this  paper,  he  applied  fori 
tinuance,  which  it  was  never  difficidt  fc 
to  obtain.  Finding  out  afterwards  hu 
take,  he  moved  to  set  aside  the  order  d 
tinuance.  It  required  a  lion-like  boldn 
make  and  assign  the  grounds  of  the  mo 
this  effort  he  essayed  with  his  usual  isg 
ty.  He  commenced  by  speaking  of  I 
high  character — ^that  he  had  been  doo( 
by  the  real  and  implied  assurance  of 
that  he  acquitted  B.  of  all  intentioml 
propriety :  he  entered  into  a  most  elab 
disclaimer  of  all  injurious  imputatiflo 
spoke  only  of  the  effect :  he  had  ooly 
hastily  a  paper  endorsed  as  a  retene 
should  be  surprised  if  the  gentlema  i 
hold  him  to  the  order  taken  under  iiid 
cum  stances  of  mistake— a  mistake  i 
had  misled  hfm,  and  which  he  took  tkect 
opportunity  of  correcting.  "  In  other  vo 
said  B.,  *'  you  peeped  into  my  haadind 
took  the  card^  and  now  you  want  t9 1 
because  your  eyes  fooled  you."  "Ah 
said  S.,  *'  I  have  already  stated  the  ft 
*'  Well/^  said  B.,  pulling  out  the  papoi 
will  let  you  set  aside  the  m-der  if  you  \ 
ise  to  go  to  trial."  '*  No,"  S.  answers 
believe  not :  on  further  reflection,  pa 
it  might  be  irregular." 

On  another  occasion  he  had  been  ( 
examining  an  Irishman,  and  the  Hik 
desiring  to  come  prepared  to  make  adi 
in  affidavit  elocution,  had  written  oalK 
timony  at  length ;  but  having  got  drai 
had  dropped  the  MS.,  which  being  fM 
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the  client  of  Mr.  S.,  was  put  into  his  hands. 
Mr.  S.  opened  the  paper  and  inquired  of  the 
witness,  "Mr.  McShee,  did  you  ever  see 
this  paper  before :  have  the  kindness  to  look 
at  it?"  The  witness  snatched  up  the  paper 
and  answered  quickly,  '*  Sure,  yes — it's  mine, 
Misther  Strother,  I  lost  it  meself,  and  where 
isthe$5billlputinit?'' 

Being  pressed  for  time,  one  morning,  Mr. 
S.  entered  a  barber's  shop  in  Mobile,  where 
he  saw  a  brother  lawyer  of  the  Sumter  bar, 
Jemmy  0.,  highly  lathered,  sitting  in  much 
state  in  the  chair  waiting  for  the  h^rberian  to 
sharpen  his  blade.  Mr.  S.  addressed  his  old 
acquaintance  with  great  warmth  and  cordial- 
itj— requested  him  to  keep  his  seat— begged 
him  not  to  be  at  all  uneasy  on  his  account — 
protested  that  he  was  not  in  his  way — he 
could  wait— -not  to  think  of  putting  him  to 
trouble-«>pulled  off  his  cravat — it  was  no  in- 
trusion—not at  all — ^by  no  means — politely 
disclaimed,  affirmed  and  protested — until  J. 
0.,  thinking  that  Mr.  S.  somehow  had  prece- 
dence, got  up  and  insisted  on  Mr.  S.  taking 
the  chair,  to  which  Mr.  S.,  like  Donna  Julia, 
"rowing  he  would  ne'er  consent,  consented'' 
--was  duly  shaved — ^all  the  while  protest- 
ing against  it — and  went  out,  leaving  J.  0. 
to  think  he  was  the  politest  man  he  had  ever 
met  with. 

When  J.  O.  afterwards  found  out  that  S. 
had  no  precedence,  he  said  he  had  been 
taught  a  new  chapter  of  law — the  title  by 
disclaimer. 

At  length  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strother  got  his 
hands  full.  He  got  at  last  to  the  long  wished 
for  enjoyment  which  was  to  reward  the  trials 
ot  his  earlier  years.  He  was  made  com- 
missioner of  the  State  Banks  of  Alabama. 
He  had  it  all  to  himself.  No  partner  shared 
with  him  this  luxurious  repast.  Such  a  mass 
and  mess  of  confusion — such  a  bundle  of  het- 
erogeneous botches;  in  which  blundering  stu- 
pidity, reckless  inattention,  and  both  intelli- 
geut  and  ignorant  rascality  had  made  their 
tracks  and  figures,  never  before  was  seen. 
He  was  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos — recon- 
cile discrepancies — supply  whole  pages  of 
ledgers— balance  unbalanceable  accounts— 
uoderstand  the  unintelligible — collect  debts 
involved  in  aU  mazes  of  legal  defences,  or 
slumbering  cozily  in  chancery — to  bring  all 
sorts  of  agents  to  all  sorts  of  settlements — to 


compromise  bad  debts — disencumber  clogged 
property — to  keep  up  a  correspondence  like 
that  of  the  Pension  burea\j— and  manage  the 
finances  of  the  State  government.  The 
State  trembled  on  the  verge  of  Repudiation : 
if  the  assets  of  the  banks  were  lost,  the 
honor  of  the  State  was  gone.  The  road 
through  the  Bank  operations  was  like  the 
road  through  Hounsbw  heath,  every  step  a 
robbery.  To  bring  the  authors  to  their  res- 
ponsibility— to  hunt  up  and  hunt  down  ab- 
sconding debtors  and  peculators — to  be  every 
where  at  once — to  be  in  Boston,  Zvlobile,  New 
Orleans,  New  York — ^and  then  to  keep  up 
his  practice  in  several  counties  just  for  holi* 
day  refreshment,  were  some  of  the  labors  he 
performed. 

He  succeeded  wonderfully.  He  kept  un- 
tarnished the  honor  of  the  State.  He  res- 
tored its  solvency,  and,  clothed  with  such 
vast  trusts,  greater  than  were  ever  before  con- 
fided, perhaps,  in  the  South- West  to  a  single 
man,  he  discharged  them  with  a  fidelity  which 
can  neither  be  exaggerated  nor  denied.  He, 
like  Falstaff,  '^  turned  diseases  to  commodi- 
ty :"  the  worthless  assets  of  the  Banks  were 
turned  into  State  Bonds  ;  and  the  State,  re- 
lieved of  the  pressure  upon  her  resources, 
rose  up  at  once  to  her  place  of  honor  in  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  and  shone,  with  a  new 
and  fresher  lustre,  not  the  least  in  that  bright 
galaxy.  Relieved  of  her  embarrassments, 
in  no  small  degree  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  distinguished  citizen,  whose  name 
shines  through  the  nom  de  guerre  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  improvements  are  going  on, 
mingling  enterprise  with  patriotism,  and  giv- 
ing forth  the  most  auspicious  prospects  for 
the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  not  out  of  place 
to  give  some  passing  notice  of  one  more  in- 
strumental than  any  other  in  redeeming  the 
State  from  the  FliLsh  Timee^  in  the  course  of 
our  hasty  articles  iUustrative  of  that  hell-car- 
nival. 


MR.  TEE  AXD  MR.  GEE. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  was  W.  Y.  Gee, 
Esq.  He  was  distinguished  not  less  for  his 
legal  learning  than  for  the  acuteness  and 
subtlety  of  his  intellect.    He  was  fond  of 
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exercising  his  talents  in  legal  speculations, 
and  was  pleased  when  some  new  and  diffi- 
cult point  was  presented  for  solution.  John 
S.  Tee,  Esq.,  was  not  of  that  sort.  He  was 
a  man  of  facts  and  figures,  and  practical  and 
stern  realities.  He  cared  nothing  about  a 
law-suit  except  for  the  proofs  and  what  ap- 
peared on  the  back  of  the  execution,  and 
thought  the  best  Report  ever  made  of  a  case 
was  that  made  by  the  sheriff*.  He  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  if  the  Fi-fa  was.  He  was 
doing  a  large  collecting  business  :  he  prided 
himself  more  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
worked  on  a  promissory  note  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  pinned  Pinkney,  like  a 
beetle,  to  the  wall,  in  Mc  Collough  vs.  The  State 
of  Maryland,  or  made  Webster  "  take  w^ter" 
in  the  great  Dartmouth  College  case.  What 
seemed  to  him  ''  the  perfection  of  human 
reason,"  was  not  the  common  law,  but  that 
part  of  the  Statute  law  which  gave  the  rem- 
edy by  attachment,  and  which  statute  was, 
as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  <'  to  be  liberally 
construed  in  favor  of  justice  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud  :"  and  he  thought  the  per- 
fection of  professional  practice  under  the 
"perfection  of  reason,"  was,  to  get  a  skulk- 
ing debtor  fixed  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  starting  the  remedy  after  him,  and  thus 
securing  a  bad  or  doubtful  debt  out  of  prop- 
erty which  might  otherwise  be  "secreted," 
or  squandered  in  paying  other  debts,  for  which 
the  debtor  might  have  a  sickly  fancy. 

Squire  Tee  was  a  great  favorite  of  North- 
ern creditors,  and  deservedly.  He  clung  to 
them  through  thick  and  thin,  through  good 
report  and  through  bad  report,  in  hard  times 
and  in  easy  times,  and  through  all  times.  He 
"kept  his  loyalty,  his  love,  his  zeal"  in  a  per- 
petual fervor.  His  confidence  in  them  was 
unbounded.  Nothing  could  either  increase 
or  diminish  it.  He  would  have  sacrificed 
his  own  interest  to  theirs — he  did,  no  doubt, 
frequently :  and  the  more  he  gave  of  service 
to  their  cause — by  the  usual  law  of  charity — 
the  more  he  was  capable  of  giving — the  wi» 
dow's  cruise  of  oil  grew  by  the  giving  to  two 
widows'  cruises  of  oil. 

Among  other  things,  he  practised  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  his  case. 
No  man  was  more  sedulous  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  proofs.  He  knew  that  however  well 
a  case  was  put  up  on  the  papers,  it  was  of  i 


but  little  avail  if  it  was  not  also  well  put  up  in 
the  evidence.  He  liked  evidence— a  plenty 
of  it,  and  good  what  there  was  of  it :  better 
too  much  than  not  enough ; — he  liked  to  con- 
verse  with  the  witnesses  himself— to  knov 
exactly  what  they  would  prove :  it  pleased 
him  to  hear  them  rehearse,  and  then  it  pre- 
pared him  for  the  coming  on  of  the  piece 
when  he  could  act  as  prompter.  He  was  an 
amateur  in  evidence  ;  he  loved  it  as  an  anti- 
quarian an  old  fossil — as  a  machinist  a  new 
invention — as  a  politician  a  new  humbug ; 
it  was  a  thing  to  be  admired  for  itself— it  had 
both  an  intrinsic  and  an  extrinsic  value. 
Receiving  many  claims  when  the  times  were 
at  the  hardest,  he  found  himself  frequently 
opposed  by  the  ablest  counsel  of  the  State; 
and  the  incident  we  are  to  relate  of  him  oc- 
curred on  one  of  those  occasions. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that,  as  in  col- 
lecting cases,  many  of  the  clients  lived  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  debtor,  the  attorney 
acted,  in  such  instances,  as  the  general  agent 
of  the  creditor,  to  a  great  extent :  and,  in  pre- 
paring a  case  for  trial,  had  to  do  the  work  of 
both  client  and  counsel.  Mr.  Teewaso/len 
brought  into  correspondence  with  the  debt- 
ors afterwards  to  be  made  defendants.  Op- 
portunities afforded  by  such  relations,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  could  very  easily  be 
improved  into  occasions  for  eliciting  roch 
facts  as  would,  in  no  few  instances,  be  very 
useful  evidence  on  the  trial.  In  this  way, 
Mr.  Tee's  research  and  industry  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation of  which  his  duty  to  his  clients  made 
him  not  at  all  penurious,  when  it  became 
their  interest  to  have  it  turned  into  testimony. 
He  had  a  good  memory,  a  good  manner,  an 
excellent  voice  and  a  fine  person ;  and  be 
knew  of  no  more  pleasing  way  of  potting  to 
account  a  good  memory,  a  good  manner,  an 
excellent  voice  and  a  fine  person,  than  in 
delivering  testimony  in  open  court  for  a 
Northern  client.  He  had  one  advantage 
over  most  witnesses ;  he  knew  something 
about  the  facts  before  he  heard  the  par- 
ties' statements  :  he  paid  the  roost  particular 
attention  with  the  view  of  having  matters 
definitely  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  then,  being 
a  lawyer  and  a  good  judge  of  the  article 
proof,  he  was  able  to  refer  his  statement  io 
the  proper  points,  and  to  know  the  relevaacy 
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and  beariog  of  the  facts  on  the  case.  He 
was  fluent,  easy,  unembarrassed,  though 
somewhat  earnest  of  manner  and  speech, 
and  had  a  lively  talent  for  affidavit,  elocu- 
tioo  and  a  considerable  power  of  compendi- 
ous, terse  and  vigorous  narrative  in  that  de- 
partment of  forensic  eloquence.  It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pay  this  deserved 
meed  of  justice  to  an  old  friend  and  associ- 
ate. Some  men  are  niggardly  of  praise.  Not 
so  this  author. 

This  marked  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients  bad  made  Mr.  Tee  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  witness  box,  and  the  result  had  al- 
most universally  been  a  speedy  disposal  of 
the  matter  involved  in  the  controversy  in 
faror  of  his  client. 

The  bar,  not  always  the  most  confiding  of 
men,  nor  the  least  querulous,  had  begun  to 
find  fault  with  this  euthanasia^  as  Mr.  C.  J. 
IngersoU,  in  his  Bunyan-like  style,  expresses 
it:  they  wanted  a  law-suit  to  die  the  old 
way,  and  not  by  chloroform  process, — the  old 
bull-baiting  fashion — ^fainting  off  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  or  overpowered  by  sheer  strength 
and  lusty  cuffs,  kicking  and  fighting  to  the 
last  And  so  they  con^Udned  and  averred 
it  was  to  their  great  damage^  wherefore  they 
««/Tee  to  discontinue  proceedings  of  this 
sort,  but  he  refused^  and  ^possibly,  still  refuses. 

A  suit  had  been  brought  by  Tee  for  a  lead- 
ing house  in  New  York,  in  the  U.  S.  Court, 
on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  or  endorsed  by 
a  merchant,  and  W.  Y.  Gee,  Esq.,  employed 
to  defend  it.  The  amount  was  considerable, 
hot  the  case  promised  to  be  more  interesting 
as  involving  a  new  and  difficult  point  in  the 
Law  Merchant  upon  the  question  of  notice. 
The  case  had  been  opened  for  the  plain- 
tiff—the bill,  protest,  depositions,  foreign 
statutes  and  so  forth  read,  and  one  or  two 
witnesses  examined.  The  court  had  taken 
a  recess  for  dinner — it  being  understood  or 
taken  for  granted  that  the  plaintiff  had  closed 
his  case.  The  defendant  either  had.no  wit- 
nesses or  else  preferred  submitting  the  case 
without  them,  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Gee 
relied  having  been  brought  out  by  an  unne- 
cessary question  propounded  by  Tee  to  his 
own  witness. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Gee, 
who  was  a  little  near-sighted,  was  seen  be- 
fore the  bar,  leisurely  arranging  a  small  li- 


brary of  books  he  had  collected,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  to  argue  the  point  on 
the  notice.  Having  accomplished  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  was  absorbed  in  profound  cogitation-— 
like  an  Episcopal  clergyman  before  the  ser- 
mon. The  Court  interrupted  him  in  this 
meditation  by  announcing  its  readiness  to 
proceed  with  the  cause.  Gee  rose  and  re- 
marked to  the  Court  that  the  defence  was 
one  of  pure  law  and  he  should  raise  the  only 
question  he  meant  to  make  by  a  demurrer  to 
the  plaintiff's  evidence.  '*Not  until  the 
plaintiff  gets  through  his  proof,  I  reckon," 
said  Mr.  Tee.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  had 
rested,"  replied  Mr.  Gee.  "  Yes,"  said  Tee, 
**  I  did  rest  a  little,  and  am  now  tired  rest- 
ing, and  will  proceed  to  labor — Clerk,  swear 
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Gee  jumped  from  his  seat  and  rushed  to- 
wards Tee — "Now  Tee,"  said  he — **just 
this  one  time,  if  you  please,  forbear,  for 
Heaven's  sake^-come  now,  be  reasonable-— 
it  is  the  prettiest  point  as  it  stands  I  ever 
saw — the  principal  is  really  important — don't 
spoil  it.  Tee."  But  Tee,  fending  Gee  off 
with  one  hand,  held  out  the  other  for  the 
book.  Gee  grew  more  earnest — "  Tee,  Tee, 
old  fellow — I  say,  now,  look  here.  Tee,  dont 
do  this,  this  time — just  hold  off  for  a  minute- 
come  listen  to  reason — now  come,  come,  let 
this  case  be  an  exception — ^you  said  you 
were  through — ^if  you  will  just  stand  off  I 
wont  demur  you  out  any  more." 

But  Tee  was  not  to  be  held  ofl^he  re- 
peated.. "  clerk,  swear  me,  I  must  discharge 
my  professional  duties." 

Gee  retired  in  disgust,  not  waiting  to  hear 
the  result — ^barely  remarking,  that  if  it  came 
to  that.  Tee  would  cover  the  case  like  a  con- 
fession of  judgment  and  the  statute  of  Jee^ 
fails  besides.  We  believe  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  for  his  affidavy  carried  the  case  sail- 
ing beyond  gun-shot  of  Gee's  batteries. 

Gee  contented  himself  with  giving  notice 
to  Tee  that  he  should  require  him  for  the 
future  to  give  him  notice  when  he  meant  to 
testify  in  his  cases,  as  he  wished  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  bringing  books  and  papers  into 
court.  To  which  Tee  replied  he  might  con- 
sider a  general  notice  served  upon  him  then. 
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SCAN.       MAG. 

Patrick  McFadgin  found  himself  indicted 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pickens  County,  for 
indulging  in  sundry  Hibernian  pastimes, 
ivhereby  his  superflux  of  animal  and  ardent 
spirits  exercised  themselves  and  his  shillaly, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  good  and  peaceable 
citizens  and  burghers  of  the  village  of  Pick- 
ensville,  at  to  wit,  in  said  county. 

One  Squire  Furkisson  was  a  witness 
against  the  aforesaid  Patrick,  and,  upon  his 
evidence  chiefly,  the  said  McFadgin  was 
convicted  on  three  several  indictments  for 
testing  the  strength  of  his  shillaly  on  the  cra- 
niuros  of  as  many  citizens;  albeit,  Patrick 
vehemently  protested  that  he  was  only  in 
fun,  ''  and  afther  running  a  rig  on  the  boys 
for  amusement,  on  a  sportive  occasion  of  be- 
ing married  to  a  female  woman — his  prisint 
wife." 

A  more  serious  case  was  now  coming  up 
against  Pat,  having  its  origin  in  his  drawing 
and  attempting  to  fire  a  pistol,  loaded  with 
powder  and  three  leaden  bullets,  which  pis- 
tol the  said  Patrick  in  his  right  hand  then 
and  there  held,  with  intent  one  Bodley  then 
and  there  to  kill  and  murder  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute,  (it  being  highly  penal  to 
murder  a  man  in  Alabama  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute.) 

To  this  indictment  Patrick  pleaded  '*  Not 
Guilty,"  and,  the  jury  being  in  the  box,  the 
State's  Solicitor  proceeded  to  call  Mr.  Fur- 
kisson as  a  witness.  With  the  utmost  inno- 
cence, Patrick  turned  his  face  to  the  Court 
and  said,  ''  Do  I  understand  yer  Honor  that 
Misther  Furkisson  is  to  be  a  witness  foment 
me  agin  ?"  The  judge  said  dryly,  it  seem- 
ed so.  "  Well,  thin,  yer  Honor,  I  plade 
guilty  sure,  an'  ef  yer  Honor  plase,  not  be- 
kase  I  am  guilty,  for  Fm  as  innocent  as  yer 
Honor's  sucking  babe  at  the  brist — but  jist 
on  the  account  of  saving  Misther  Furkisson's 
sawi:' 


Joseph  Heyfron,  an  Irish  barrister  with  a 
broad  brogue,  was  trying  to  convince  Judge 
Starling  in  the  Lauderdale  Court  one  day, 
that  something  he  laid  down  as  law  was 
law  ;  but  the  Judge  promptly  ruled  the  point 
against  him.      Not  satisfied,  Jo.  took  up 


Blackstone  and  commenced  reading 
sage  to  prove  he  was  right.  But  the 
interrupted  him  somewhat  indignant 
the  interrogatory,  '*  Mr.  Heyfron,  • 
mean  to  say  that  this  Court  does  not 
stand  the  law  ?"  '*  Oh,  no,  yer  Honor," 
diately  rejoined  Joseph  in  his  blameyei 
'*  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  yer  Hono 
understand  the  law,  but  I  was  roerel 
ing  the  passage  to  show  what  a  Div 
fool  Blackstone  was." 


THE  EXILE'S  SUNSET  SON 

When  from  thy  side,  lore, 
lo  Bilence  and  gloom. 
Hall-broken  hearted, 
Fate  tore  me  away. 
All  humbled  in  pride,  love, 
I  thought  in  my  doom, 
That  Hope  had  departed 
For  ever  and  aye  1 

But  Fate  may  not  baniah, 
From  memory's  store, 
That  bliaslul  comuiunion 
Of  years  that  are  flown. 
Nor  make  yet  to  vanish 
The  lustre  which  o*er 
Our  fond  thougbu  of  nnioiv 
So  tenderly  shone. 

And  still  o*er  the  ocean 
hky  fancy  takes  flight. 
Where  oft  1  see  gleaming 
Thy  figure  a^ ; 
And  I  think  with  emotion, 
That  sometimes  at  night. 
We  Match  the  same  beaming 
And  tremulous  star. 

The  sunsets  so  golden. 
That  stream  round  me  here, 
But  call  up  thy  shadow 
The  landscape  between: 
And  when  in  the  olden 
Dim  season  so  dear, 
It  tripped  o*er  the  meadow 
With  step  of  a  qoeen* 

As  the  light  of  the  moon,  loWf 
Like  snow  softly  falls, 
And  rests  on  the  mottntaiif 
And  silvers  the  see. 
That  midnight  in  Junet  k»ve^ 
My  mem'ry  recalls, 
When  up  to  the  foonuii 
I  clambered  with  thee. 

How  sweetly  the  riter 
Reflected  the  ray 
Of  moon  throogli  the  wfllMRI 
Or  mu  o*eff  the  hill : 
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Does  the  roooaheam  there  qaiver, 
Tb^  auD0et  their  play, 
Upou  il9  gay  billow ii 
As  splendidly  still  f 

My  spirit  is  weary— 
All  exile  I  grieTe, 
When  nioro's  early  voices 
A  glad  song  proclaim. 
And  the  faint  Miserere 
Of  nature  at  eve, 
To  me  but  rejoices 
To  nmrmur  thy  ouue. 

Yet  Hop4>,  reappearing, 
A  Timon  unfolds. 
Of  rapture  together, 
In  joy's  happy  reign. 
When  love  all  endearing 
The  full  eye  beholds. 
We'll  walk  o'er  the  heather 
At  saosct  again. 


J.  R.  T. 


The  Press-— its  Power  and  Mission. 

The  press,  in  whatever  respect  consider- 
ed, is  a  fruitful  and  interesting  topic.  For 
what  it  has  done  it  deserves  our  regard ;  for 
what  it  may  do,  it  is  still  more  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

It  has  accomplished  a  great  moral  and  in- 
tellectual revolution,  but  this  unlike  most 
reyolutions  has  been  peaceful  in  its  charac- 
ter and  beneficent  in  its  influence.  Steam, 
in  its  application  to  the  boat,  the  ship,  and 
the  car  has  been  to  tfae  press  the  most  effi- 
cient of  handmaids.  The  former  stimulating 
the  latter  to  exertion,  and  distributing,  world- 
wide, whatever  it  published.  Together  they 
have  done  wondrous  things  ;  it  is  their  cer- 
tain destiny  to  accomplish  far  greater.  The 
genius  of  our  Fultons  incalculably  increase 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  our  Franklins. 
Common  honor  to  the  printer  and  the  ma- 
chinist ! — joint  laborers  in  the  same  great 
mission  of  social  regeneration  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  civilization.  The  pro- 
gress JQ  the  mechanic  arts,  particularly  in 
the  present  century,  has  multiplied  beyond 
computation  the  sphere  and  power  of  the 
press.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  become 
a  vast  net-work  of  railroads,  while  innume- 
rable canals  are  auxiliary  to  the  diffusion  and 
exchange  of  information.  The  air  above  us, 
h'  ^he  aid  of  modem  science,  is  no  longer  a 
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•*  mare  clausum" — it  is  open,  navigable.  The 
courses  of  travel  are  marked  by  tens  of  thou» 
sands  of  wires,  along  which  are  borne  a  great 
and  increasing  commerce — a  commerce 
whose  freight  is  thought  and  whose  sails  are 
the  wings  of  lightning. 

Prolific  a9  steam  is  in  blessings,  social  and 
political,  it  becomes  not  only  useless  but 
direful,  unless  properly  directed  by  pre-ar- 
ranged pipes  and  valves.  So  also  the  press 
may  be  powerful  for  good  or  ill.  Some  re- 
straint is  necessary.  We  should  rather 
avoid  putting  too  much  than  too  little  re- 
striction on  the  press  ;  prune  a  tree  careful- 
ly and  it  will  flourish  the  more,  lop  and  hack 
it  too  freely  and  it  will  die.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  mainly  consists  in  its  exemption 
from  censorship  prior  to  publication.  The 
only  restraint  upon  it  tolerated  in  this  coun- 
try consists  in  the  liability  of  libellers  to 
prosecution  before  a  jury  of  the  country. 
The  liberty  of  our  press  should  never  be 
surrendered.  It  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day, 
but  an  offshoot  from  the  venerable  tree  of 
British  liberty,  into  which  it  was  only  in- 
grafted after  much  delay  and  many  difficul- 
ties. 

The  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types 
was  invented  by  John  Guthenberg  of  May- 
ence  about  1438,  A.  D.  The  first  book  pub- 
li'.hed  in  England  was  the  Game  of  Chess 
in  1474,  which  was  printed  by  the  press  of 
Caxton.  The  Weekly  Mwes,  edited  by  Na- 
thaniel Butler,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  London  the  23d  of  May  1622,  was 
the  pioneer  of  English  journals.  Butler's 
paper  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent,  for  the  Star  Chamber  pre- 
vented it  from  speaking  freely  of  internal 
matters.  The  enterprise  was  without  the 
patronage  of  the  great  and  was  even  ridiculed 
by  the  literary. 

The  first  French  journal  originated  April 
1,  1631,  and  was  edited  by  Theophrastus 
Renaudot.  Its  success  was  immense.  The 
sagacious  Richelieu  patronized  it,  and  by 
granting  it  favors  contrived  to  make  it  a  de- 
pendent of  Government.  But  the  true  policy 
of  the  press  is  to  avoid  entangling  alliances. 
It  should  never  bind  itself  by  the  obligation 
which  springs  from  the  golden  patronage  of 
high  officials ;  it  should  never  cons^t  to  be 
a  pampered  slave  when  it  chould  wield  the 
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power  of  a  beneficent  master ;  its  type  should 
be  not  the  parasitical  ivy,  but  rather  the 
manly  oak  which  bares  its  front  to  every 
wind  of  storm}-  winter.  The  Gazette  was 
literary  rather  than  political ;  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIII.  would  not  permit  it  to  discuss 
with  freedom  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  or 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the 
Church  of  Rome  assumed  a  censorship  over 
it.  In  1515  the  Council  of  Latcran  decreed, 
that  *'no  publication  should  be  issued  in  any 
place  where  the  Church  of  Rome  had  juris- 
diction unless  such  printed  work  had  first 
obtained  the  written  sanction  of  the  bishop, 
or  of  the  inquisition  of  the  diocese/*  The 
Star  Chamber  of  England  made  itself  for 
many  years  justly  odious  by  being  the  in- 
strument of  destroying  some  of  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  genius.  It  frequently  call- 
ed into  requisition  the  pillory  and  the  brand- 
ing-iron to  deter  writers  from  exposing  the 
vices  and  follies  of  those  in  power.  The 
popular  irritation  consequent  upon  the  trials  of 
Prynn,  Wharton  and  Lilbum  probably  caus- 
ed or  rather  compelled  Charles  I.  to  abolish 
the  Star  Chamber. 

A  whole  brood  of  newspapers,  nearly  two 
hundred,  sprang  into  being  from  1641  to  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts — 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
that  grim  Censor,  but  more  especially  as  a 
necessity  of  revolutionary  times,  as  an  in- 
strument to  attack  and  defend.  Parliament 
was  not  disposed  to  be  tolerant ;  it  did  not 
as  yet  perceive  the  true  mission  of  the  press. 
In  May  1640  Parliament  appropriated  to  it- 


it  boldly.     *'  Give  me  the  liberty,"  said  Mil- 
ton, *'  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freelj, 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  lib- 
erties."     The  religious  wars   of  the  17th 
century    by    increasing    the    use,    greatlj 
;<timulated  the  production,  of  journals.   The 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts   in   the  per!=on  of 
Charles  II.  was  a  great  check  to  the  lepti- 
matc  power  of  the  press,  but  the  Revolution 
of  1688  gave  to  it  a  commanding  influeoce, 
placing  the  Government,  in  a  good  degree, 
under  its  control.     Both  Whigs  and  Toriei 
desired  to  use  this  peaceful,  yet  effective  in- 
strument of  party  w^ar — the  allowance  of  a 
good  degree  of  freedom  to  it  was  a  popular 
want.     The  Licensing  Act  e^qDired  in  1694, 
and  was  never  re-enacted  and  upon  thisw- 
frntive  foundation  the  liberty  of  the  Engli*ii 
press  still  stands.     The  framers  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  through  a  wise  caution  haie 
made  the  freedom  of  our  press  an  expreai 
part   of   the   fundamental   law,  prohibitittg 
Congress  from  abridging  it ;  and  most  of  ow 
State  Constitutions  have  forbidden  their  le^ 
islatures  from  interference  with  its  liberty. 
In  Anne's  reign  the  periodical  press  exerted 
great  influence,  then  for  the  first  time  it  fiir- 
ly  embarked  on  the  tcmpestous  sea  of  poli- 
tics; then  it  was  that  Swift  dipped  his  pen 
in  gall,  writing  with  a  license  and  fiercenefl 
previously  unknown.      Can  we  estimate  the 
good   accomplished   by  the    Spectator,  the 
Tatler  and  the  Guardian  ?    It  is  incalculable. 
These  journals,  literary  rather  than  political, 
were  scathers  of  vice,  ridiculersof  fo41v,and 
commenders  of  virtue.     The  names  of  Ad- 
dison  and   Steele   are   linked   in  immortal 


self  the  censorship  of  the  printing  of  speech-  \  memory  with  the  press,  for  by  it  they  achief- 
eSy  and,  on  the  2d  of  February  1641,  Sir  E.'ed   victories  nobler  and   more  useful  than 


Bering  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London 


those   of  "  the  tented  field."     For  a  long 
time  there  was  a  controversy  often  renewed 


for  printing  his  own  speeches,     A  member  of  j  and  stoutly  contested  between  English  judges 
our   Congress  would  think  himself  hardly 'and  juries  whether  the  latter  were  comp^ 
used  if  lodged  in  the  Washington  jail  for  a'  tent  to  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  anal- 
similar  offence.     In  1643  Parliament  assum-  j  legation  of  libel  as  stated  in  the  indictment 
ed  the  full  censorship  of  wTi tings  /?7*/(w  to ,  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Fox,  Erskinei 
publication;  in  1647,  it  increased  its  powers  |  Mackintosh  and  Sheridan,  it  has  been  d^ 
of  censorship.     Oliver  Cromwell  suppressed  cided  favorably  to  liberty.     The  eloquence 
the  Royalist  sheets  ;  though  a  thorough  ha- .  of  Erskine  when  defending  the  press  often 
tcr  of  kingscraft  and  priestcraft  he  did  not  triumphed  over  the  learning  of  Mansfield, 
properly  appreciate  an  unshackellcd  press,  for  he  addressed  juries  of  his  countiTinett. 
But  there  was  an  illustrious  contemporary  of  In  1672  Fox's  Libel  Bill  became  law— tgreil 
his  who  saw  the  truth  clearly  and  expressed .  step  and  an  onward  one  in  the  cause  of  cifil 
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liberty.  By  it  juries  were  empowered  to 
£Dd  verdicts  on  the  whole  matter  and  were  no 
longer  legally  restricted  to  the  ques^tion  of 
whether  the  libel  was  published  or  not  by  the 
accused. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
the  press  of  France  was  much  restricted ;  it 
had  no  manliness  of  tone,  no  voice  but  the 
Toice  of  servility  and  flattery.  It  was  a 
Preach  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  who  invaded 
Holland  confessedly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Dutch  Gazettes  discussed  his  conduct  too 
freely;  but  he  was  repelled  as  he  deserved. 
During  the  French  Revolution,  Parisian 
mobs  frequently  demolished  printing  presses. 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  executed  by  the  Ja- 
cobins for  editing  a  Jacobin  paper.  Nothing 
shows  more  conclusively  that  the  revolu- 
tionists of  that  day  had  no  idea  of  rational 
liberty  than  the  tyranny  which  they  exer- 
cbed  over  the  press.  Powerful  tyrants  have 
paid  to  it  indirect  homage.  The  great  Na- 
poleon seemed  more  sensitive  to  the  news- 
paper squibs  fired  at  him  across  the  Channel 
than  to  the  discharge  of  British  artillery. 

Russia,  France  and  Italy  have  establii^hed 
within  their  respective  limits  a  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  their  people  are  wretchedly  gov- 
erned. The  various  coup  d '  etats  of  Louis 
Napoleon  were  followed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  the  strictest  surveillance 
of  the  press.  He  and  his  abettors  feared 
free  discussion ;  ''  they  loved  darkness,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil."  No  wonder 
that  usurpers  have  ever  been  opponents  of  a 
free  press;  for  among  an  infoTTned  people, 
such  power  is  only  held  by  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  tenures.  In  order  that  a  people  may 
wibely  govern  themselves,  they  must  be  ac- 
curately informed  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  and  as  to  the  nature  of  public  affairs, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  the  best 
means  to  acquire  this  knowledge  is  through 
a  bold,  an  able,  and  a  truthful  press. 

Lord  Erskine,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  one  of  those  who  most  clearly 
saw  what  a  mighty  engine  a  free  press  was 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  What 
would  he  say  if  he  now  beheld  its  giant 
strides?  **  She  has  her  embassadors  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  her  couriers  upon  eve- 
ry road."  .  The  press  is  now  a  power  in  the 


state.  The  journals  published  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1850,  exclusive  of  reviews  and  mag- 
azines, were  623  in  number.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  sheets  of  its  daily  jour- 
nals added  to  the  weekly  and  aemi-roonthly 
journals  of  London  and  the  provinces  for  the 
year  1849,  would  cover  a  total  surface  of 
1,446,150,000  square  miles,  and  may  I  not 
add  that  their  influence  is  felt  wherever  civ- 
ilized man  exists.  The  census  of  the  United 
States  taken  in  1850  shows  that  they  have 
in  all  2,800  periodicals  and  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  five  millions.  Some  of  the. 
leading  newspapers  in  our  large  cities  have 
a  daily  circulation  of  50,000  or  60,000.  Some 
of  our  magazines  have  100,000  subscribers. 
When  we  consider  that  thousands  read  news- 
papers, or  hear  them  read,  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  them,  we  perceive  that  the  press 
of  the  present  day  has  more  than  Briarean 
arms ;  it  penetrates  into  mountain  gorges, 
and  its  influence  is  diffused  amidst  primal 
forests  and  blooming  prairies  scarcely  opened 
to  the  eye  of  the  adventurous  backwoods- 
man. The  newspaper  is  read  by  millions 
who  scarcely  read  anything  else.  As  Bul- 
wer  eloquently  expresses  it,  **  the  newspaper 
is  a  law-book  for  the  indolent,  a  sermon  for 
the  thoughtless,  a  library  for  the  poor.''  A 
newspaper  when  properly  conducted  is  a 
public  benefaction.  Its  daily  influence  is 
like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  which  is 
felt  only  in  the  blessings  it  brings.  Its  real 
is  far  more  than  its  apparent  power — ^for  its 
action  is  continuous. 


"  Gutta  eavat  lapidtm^  non  vi,  ted  ttrpe  eadendo." 

t 

This  is  its  peaceful,  ordinary  action,  but 
when  outraged,  it  is  more  terrible  than  an 
army  with  banners,  falling  and  grinding  to 
powder  all  who  oppose  it.  An  able  editor 
has  over  thousands  a  plastic  power ;  he  ad- 
dresses more  than  the  stentorian  orator.  His 
profession  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  one  of 
the  most  honorable,  but  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. Its  opportunities  for  good  or  evil  are 
manifold,  its  duties  arduous,  its  responsibili- 
ties great.  An  enlightened  public  opinion 
will  hold  to  a  rigid  accountability  those  who 
abuse  so  great  an  instrument  for  good. 
James  II.,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe 
were  never  friendly  to  the  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  press ;  men  high  ia 
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official  station  seldom  are.  We  know  the 
opposition  of  these  rulers  to  a  free  press ;  let 
their  fate— exile — be  a  warning  to  kings  and 
to  presidents. 

Be  the  people  but  intelligent,  the  press 
when  once  fully  free,  cannot  be  enslaved. 
The  intelligence  of  a  people  will  and  must 
find  some  adequate  mode  of  expression ;  if 
there  is  none,  it  will  make  one.  A  pent-up 
volcano  cannot  be  pent-up  long.  The  first 
and  last  attempt  to  fetter  the  press  in  this 
country  was  the  Sedition  Act  of  the  14th  of 
July,  1798.  It  was  generally  odious ;  and 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  its  operation 
was  to  be  short,  it  became  a  dead  letter  very 
soon  after  its  passage.  The  American  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  is  well  expressed  by  the 
poet, 

"This  is  true  liberty  when  free  bom  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  people  may  epeak  free, 
Which  he  who  can  and  will,  deserves  hi^h  praise." 

In  a  representative  republic  like  ours,  a 
free  press  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  keeps 
up  a  constant  intercourse  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  represented,  instructing 
the  former  in  the  interest  of  the  latter,  and 
informing  the  latter  of  the  faithfulness  or 
unfaithfulness  of  the  former.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  editor,  like  all  others,  is  some-  \ 
times  encumbered  with  the  venal  and  incom- 
petent. But  at  this  day,  and  especially  where ; 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  the  press 
maintains  a  proud  position.  As  an  informer 
and  organ  of  the  people,  as  a  denouncer  of 
official  corruption  and  usurpation,  its  influ- 
ence is  felt  and  respected.  No  man,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  safely  stop  his  ears  to 
the  voice  of  the  press,  for  generally  it  is  the 
expression  of  public  opinion.  A  newspaper 
conducted  on  proper  principles  is  uninflu- 
enced by  threats  and  unseduced  by  bribes, 
and  never  for  popularity's  sake  panders  to 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  any.  No.  Its 
mission  is  higher,  nobler — to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  nations. 

Republics  are  not  usually  destroyed  per 
saliumy  but  are  consolidated  into  monarchies  j 
or  dismembered  by  gradual  encroachments.  I 
To  guard  against  these  should  be  the  special ; 
care  of  presses  in  all  free  countries ;  they 
thus  become  the  preventers  of  civil  revolu- 
tions by  rendering  them  unnecessary.  I 


The  defender  of  the  press  hazards  tt  this 
nothing,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  he 
chimes  in  with  the  popular  feeling.  Bot  it 
was  not  ever  thus.  The  press  has  bad  its 
dark  days,  and  like  the  Christian  Church  iti 
many  martyrs  full  of  zeal  and  patience. 

Shades  of  Lilburn,  of  Twyn,  of  Tutchin, 
and  Defoe,  of  all  those  who  have  suffered  ii 
the  past,  for  freedom  of  expression  !— jour 
punishment  has  left  nothing  of  disgrace  up- 
on your  memories,  while  such  as  Hyde  tod 
Jeffries  will  live  in  lasting  infamy. 

Many  illustrious  men  have  acquired  t 
large  portion  of  their  fame  in  the  editoriil 
chair:  in  foreign  countries,  a  Thiers,  i 
Brougham,  a  Sidney  Smith,  and  a  Jefirej; 
in  ours,  a  Franklin,  a  Legar^,  and  an  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  general  literature  of  i 
country  is  indicative  both  of  the  morality 
and  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  The  best  gua^ 
anty  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  preH 
is  a  sound  and  virtuous  public  opinion.  Thejr 
act  reciprocally  upon  each  other.  Let  the 
people  frown  upon  corrupting  and  lying  pub- 
lications, but  preserve,  at  all  hazards,  the 
press  in  its  freedom,  for  it  is  an  eeseotiil 
part  of  our  American  constitutional  libertj. 

If  this  article  shall  induce,  as  I  foadlj 

hope,  an  abler  pen  to  do  ampler  justice  to 

my  noble  theme,  my  labor  will  not  havt 

been  fruitless. 

D.  S.  G.  €•••••. 
JSTelson  Co,,  Va, 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 
(prom  a  picture.) 

It  will  be  readily  perceired  that  the  kXkmmg  lam 
were  9\ig%zn\eA  by  a  picture  which  waa  itaelf  wfipmi 
by  CampbelFa  atirring  Lyric— 

Our  buglea  avng  tmce,  &c. 

The  Hnea,  however,  have  no  similarity  to  the  oripMl 
poem,  while  they  ran  not  bat  please  byiheqoieti 
ticity  which  (tervades  them.^Eu.  Msti. 

While  o*er  the  bloody  field  night's  shadows  ciept, 
A  weary  soldier  on  the  green  tnrf  slept ; 
Ooe  arm  his  guu  still  clasping  in  his  rest. 
The  other  thrown  across  hia  brave,  yonng  btaatti 
With  limbs  worn  down  by- all  the  toils  of  war 
His  spirit  in  his  slumber  waoderM  far. 

He  had  a  dream,— *twaa  of  his  fcr  olT  home. 
To  which  all  crown'd  wich  hoMcii  bs  iMd  can : 
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Ht*  felt  bU  wife's  emlirece.  htn  ififimfs  kiss. 
And  bi4  soal  rerell'd  in  the  envied  bli«s« — 
For  which  he  had  so  toiled  and  foiiKht,  and  borne 
AU  the  privatiims  which  bis  frame  had  worn. 

Hia>  &v*rile  cpaniel  came  his  stpp  to  f^reet. 
And  plsy'd,  and  gamboled  round  his  dust-worn  feet ; 
Each  fciud  dooiettic  smiled,  bis  voire  to  hear,  , 
And  pour'd  their  gladdening  welcomes  iu  his  ear. 
Shrub,  tree  and  flower,  as  they  met  his  sight, 
Hide  hioi  Idrgei'awbite  hi*  Country 'a  fight* 

Sleep  oa  breve  soldier!  mom  will  come  again, 
And  bring  to  thy  ^rlad  heart,  distress  and  puin ; 
TlioaMi  know  ibnt  joy  a  which  now  so  real  seem, 
Aif  hill  the  sweet  delusions  of  a  dream. 
And  *iuid  the  angry  caunon*s  deepening  roar, 
Those  voices  of  tby  home  thouUt  bear  no  more. 

C.  L.   M.  JORDAir. 

bfndikargt  Virgimia. 


MAITRE  ADAM,  OF  CALABRIA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH.     BT  S.  S. 

VIIT. 
TBE  ORISK  CAP. 

Scarcely  had  Matt6o  returned  home  when, 
for  the  third  time,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Maftre  Adam ;  but  this  time  it  was 
a  friend.  Fra  Bracalone,  in  making  his  coi- 
lectioo,  had  been  apprised  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  Maitre  Adam,  and  has- 
tened to  offer  the  sufferer  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral relief.  The  spiritual  relief  consisted 
of  such  common-places  as  he  recollected  of 
the  exhortations  in  exiremiit  of  Father  6a^- 
t&no;  the  temporal,  of  a  flask  of  good  Ca- 
tanzaro  wine»  a  fowl  for  broth  and  some  fish 
famous  for  their  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He 
vas  a  brave  man,  as  we  may  see,  that  Fra 
Bracalone,  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  learned  that  Corporal  Bombarda 
was  in  danger  of  death  had  hurried  to  bring 
to  him  the  promised  indulgences.  But  un- 
happily the  corporal  had  already  recovered 
his  senses,  and,  as  he  was  a  bold  spirit,  had 
repelled,  in  his  attachment  to  the  things  of 
of  earth,  the  advances  Fra  Bracalone  had 
made  towards  him  on  the  part  of  heaven. 
The  worthy  sacristan  did  not  consider  him- 
self defeated ;  he  rarely  suffered  more  than 
two  or  three  days  to  pass  without  getting  up 
between  himself  and  the  wounded  man  some 
controversy  as  to  the  different  mysteries  of. 


our  holy  religion-^controversies  in  which  the 
sceptic  was  not  too  often  victorious.  At 
length  the  corporal  signified  his  acceptance 
of  Fra  Bracalone's  tenets  with  a  humility 
which  deeply  touched  the  holy  father,  who 
became  truly  attached  to  his  neophyte.  So 
that  it  was  not  without  real  regret  that  he 
had  Heen  him  depart  for  Messina.  And  it 
resulted  from  this  tender  affection  with  which 
the  son  had  inspired  him,  that  he  forgot  his 
ancient  animosities  against  the  father.  Our 
readers  have  already  divined  this  when  they 
have  seen  Fra  Bracalone  courteously  sepd 
his  ass  to  Maitre  Adam,  and  not  a  doubt  has 
been  lefl  them  on  the  subject  in  seeing  the 
sacristan  go  forward  with  provisions  to 
Mattre  Adam's  death-bed.  Fra  Bracalone 
seemed  truly  affected  when  the  old  woman, 
Babilana,  walking  before  him  into  the  first 
apartment,  related  the  calamity  which  had 
happened  to  her,  and  asked  if  he  would  not 
say  a  prayer  at  the  pillow  of  the  bed  of 
death.  But  the  story  of  the  old  woman  re« 
minded  the  sacristan  of  another  promise  he 
had  made ;  it  was  that  he  would  provide  for 
his  friend,  Mattre  Adam,  a  funeral  solemnity 
worthy  of  him.  He  therefore  declined,  say- 
ing that  he  had  not  too  much  time  to  make 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  that 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  vigils 
over  the  dead  in  the  church,  he  would  recite 
at  the  coffin  all  the  prayers  that  the  most  ex- 
acting soul  could  desire.  In  saying  this  he 
withdrew,  leaving  the  provisions  and  promi* 
sing  to  send  immediately  a  decent  coffin 
which  should  not  be  used  a  second  time.* 

Mattre  Adam  had  not  lost  a  word  of  this 
conversation,  and  he  saw  at  once  in  what 
the  sacristan  had  said  and  done,  a  good  and 
bad  side  ;  the  good  side  was  the  provisions 
he  had  brought,  of  which  the  dead  man  be- 
gan to  feel  the  want ;  the  bad  side  was  the 
scrupulous  exactitude  with  which  Fra  Bra- 
calone had  kept  his  engagements,  and  at 
which  the  living  man  was  terrified.  In  ef- 
fect, if  Fra  Bracalone  should  remain  all  night 
near  the  coffin,  Maitre  Adam  must  determine 

*  In  Italy,  uiterments  nre  not  made,  as  with  us,  in  a 
cemetery,  hut  in  an  immen<te  vault, situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  churt^h,  into  which  they  peneirnte  by  raistinff  a 
flag  Btune.  They  let  the  dend  full  into  tbit^  cbarnei  houae 
and  upon  each  body  they  tiirnw  quick  lime  to  prevent 
mephiiic  exbalutionM.  Tbis  will  explain  bow  one  coffin 
could  bo  used  aevenU  tiisea. 
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either  to  be  buried  or  to  admit  the  friar  into 
bis  confidence.     Burial  was  disagreeable— 
the    confidence    dangerous;    Maftre  Adam 
had  counted  on  the  solitude  of  the  church  to 
make  his  escape  without  being  seen,  and  the 
next  morning  his  wife  was  to  explain  his  dis- 
appearance  by  declaring  that  the  Madonna 
of  Nicotera  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream, 
carrying  away   Maftre   Adam   in   glory  to 
heaven.      Thus    the    absence  of  the  body 
would  be  easily  accounted  for ;  the  respecta-  j 
ble  painter  not  being  endowed  with  omni-  • 
presence,  and,  therefore,  not  able  to  be,  at 
the  same  moment,  in  heaven  and  upon  earth. 
This  fine  plan  then  was  threatened  with  de- 
feat; but  our  readers  know  Mattre  Adamj 
well  enough  to  have  appreciated  already  his 
unalterable  trust  in  Providence.     He  occu- 
pied  himself,  therefore,  with   the  present, ! 
leaving  the  future  to  the  hands  of  Grod,  and ' 
ordered  his  wife  to  prepare  a  supper  such  as 
was  suitable  for  a  man  who  had  eaten  noth- 
ing for  thirty  hours,  and  who,  when  this  re- 
past was  over,  did  not  know  when  he  should 
eat  again. 

The  good  Babilana  applied  herself  to  her 
task,  and  with  the  help  of  some  charitable 
neighbours  she  collected  together  what  was 
necessary  for  cooking  the  supper,  for  of  a 
soup-pot,  a  grid-iron  or  a  frying-pan  there 
was  none,  beyond  a  doubt,  at  the  house  of 
Mattre  Adam.  Seeing  that  he  never  had 
any  thing  to  fry,  to  broil,  or  to  stew,  he  was 
situated,  in  respect  to  this  predicament,  more 
or  less  advantageously.  Thanks  to  that  cour- 
tesy which  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  met 
with  on  any  other  occassion,  the  poor  old  wo- 
man succeeded  gloriously,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  she  had  cooked  a  supper  to  bring 
back  the  dead  to  life.  Such  was  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  Maftre  Adam,  who,  on  see- 
ing her  come  in,  raised  himself  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  that  would  have  convinced 
any  that  might  have  been  looking  through 
the  keyhole,  that  the  worthy  painter  had  en- 
joyed a  foretaste  of  eternal  bliss.  At  this 
moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  the 
old  Babilana  hurried  to  lay  aside  the  dishes 
tad  open ;  it  was  the  coffin  which  had  been 
brought.  This  incident,  which  had  produced, 
perhaps,  a  certain  impression  on  a  dead  man 
less  philosophic  than  Maftre  Adam,  caused 
him  no  loss  of  appetite.  *  The  worthy  painter 


made,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  heartiest 
meals  he  ever  recollected  to  have  made.  He 
had  swallowed  the  last  mouthful  of  fish  mi 
emptied  the  last  glass  of  wine,  when  hank 
and  discordant  strains  were  heard  at  the  door. 
The  old  woman  trembled. 

''They  are  the  angels  who  come  to  seek 
me,"  said  Maftre  Adam.     <*  Hold,  wife.then   . 
remains  yet  a  little  wine  in  the  bottle ;  give  i 
it  to  them.     Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  htft 
been  with  me  for  their  crowns  of  gilt  paper 
and  their  wings  of  pasteboard.     Meanwhile 
I  go  to  shroud  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ab3<  .^ 
ity,  and  as  becomes  an  honest  corpse.    Go, 
wife,  go." 

The  old  woman  obeyed,  closing  the  door  ' 
behind  her,  so  that  Maftre  Adam  might  ool 
be  disturbed  in  his  little  arrangements.   It 
was  indeed  the  four  children  of  the  villa)^  ; 
choir,  who  had  come,  according  to  custom, 
dressed  as  angels  with  long  robes  of  calico^ 
wings  of  pasteboard  and  '  halos'  of  paper,  ii 
search  of  the  corpse  which  was  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  church.     Behind  them  were  the 
bearers,  and  behind  the  bearers  a  body  of  met  .  ^ 
from  the  village,  at  the  head  of  whom  march-    . 
ed  the  crony  Matteo.     The  good  woman  gait 
the  angels  the  little  wine  she  had,  hot  ai    : 
these  celestial  messengers,  on  account  of  the  ' 
well-known  poverty  of  Maftre  Adam,  hai  ' , 
not  counted  on  any  thing  more  than  pot 
water,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  thii 
unexpected  windfall,  however  weak  it  mighl 
seem  to  them  coming  from  a  much  wealthia  ' 
corpse :  they  struck  up,  therefore,  the  Da 
Profundis  in  a  truly  grateful  voice,  while  the 
bearers  earned  forward  the  coffin  on  the  bkr 
and  took  the  head  of  the  procession,  accoa* 
panied  by  the  four  angels  and  followed  If 
Matt6o  who  marshalled  the  mourners  ani 
who,  thanks  to  the  custom  they  observed  ia 
Calabria  of  bearing  the  dead  with  fiice  OK 
covered,  did  not  lose  sight  of  that  blessed 
Greek  cap,  the  possession  of  which  was  ti 
indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  his  three  aoofc 

They  reached  the  church  about  nigfatfal* 
It  was  distant  from  the  village  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  where  Marco  Biaadi 
had  formerly  concealed  himself,  and  rose 
from  the  acclivity  of  the  mouatain.  It  wtf 
one  of  those  little  stone  buildings  which  Bi 
so  well  for  the  landscape  painter,  disptayinft 
as  it  did,  the  warm  tint  of  its  DiMomy  abort 
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wan  foliage  of  the  chestnut  trees.  It  of  his  prayer,  and  rinsing  all  of  a  sudden,  like 
,  like  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  in  a  suffi-  a  man  who  b«6  neglected  something  of  the 
itly  bad  condition,  but  Fra  Bracalone  had  last  impdrtenc4,  walked  rapidly  towards  a 
ored  it,  with  new  flowers  and  old  tapes-  small  door  opefrtng  upon  the  corridor  which 
8,  as    w^ell  as  he  could,  the  solemnity  of  led  to  the  cloister  of  the  church  of  the  ab- 

thing  being  duly  considered.  Faithful  bey.  In  truth,  the  worthy  man  happened  to 
tiia  promise,  he  awaited  at  the  threshold  recollect  that  he  had  overlooked  one  of  the 

body  of  his  friend.  The  bearers  depos-  promises  made  to  Maitre  Adam — that  of 
1  tbe  coffin  upon  a  sort  of  stage  raised  wrapping  him  in  a  consecrated  frock  ;  and 
tbe  midst  of  the  choir,  and  while  the  he  went  in  great  haste  to  search  in  the  cell, 
pels  chanted  their  last  psalm,  Fra  Bra-  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  abbey, 
one  lighted  up,  around  the  coffin  the  six  for  the  holy  garment  prepared  for  this  fu- 
>alated  tapers.     This  scrupulous  punctu-  neral  ceremony. 

ty  more  and  more  dismayed  Maitre  Adam,  I  Maitre  Adam  and  Matteo  supposed,  each 
lo  could,  by  no  means,  now  doubt  that  the  for  himself,  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  had 
olhy  sacristan  would  carry  out  his  promise  arrived.  Accordingly  Maftre  Adam  raised 
the  end  in  watching  him  all  night.  The  his  head  and  Matteo  half  opened  the  con- 
ilm  having  been  performed,  the  angels  fessional ;  the  former  seeing  himself  already 
^nt  out  of  the  church,  the  bearers  followed  free  and  the  course  clear — the  latter  believing 
e  angels,  and  the  citizens  of  Nicotera  fol-  himself  already  the  owner  of  the  famous  cap. 
ired  the  bearers,  with  the  exception,  how-  But  at  the  morftent  that  both  put  forth  timidly 
cr,  of  the  crony  Matteo,  who  found  an  op- '  a  le^ — the  one  from  his  coffin,  the  other  from 
rtunity  of  slipping,  without  being  observed,  his  septry-box,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  beneath 
lo  a  confessional.  The  result  of  this  was,  the  porth,  and  the  door  opened  with  vio- 
at  Maftre  Adam,  instead  of  one  watchman,  lence,  admitting  a  troop  of  armed  men  who 
lanced  to  have  two,  a  circumstance  which  distributed  themselves,  shouting,  throughout 
id  it  been  known  to  him,  would  have  the  building.  Each  withdrew  his  leg  and 
langed  his  anxiety  into  positive  terror.  jkept  himself  mute  and  motionless,  awaiting 
Fra  Bracalone  closed  the  door  after  the  the  result. 
xicession,  and  returning  to  take  his  seat 
HLT  the   stage,  commenced   muttering  his 

vyers.     All  this  time  Maftre  Adam  was  .^ 

ming  over  in  his  mind  what  course  it  was 

»t  for  him  to  adopt :  should   he  wait  until  the  souls  from  poroatory. 

ra  Bracalone  fell  asleep,  which  event  could 
3C  fail  to  occur  sooner  or  later  ?  Should  he  This  troop,  which  entered  so  tumultuously 
list  himself  to-him,  and  inform  him  that  he  and  at  a  moment  so  inopportune,  was  the 
as  keeping  a  vigil  over  a  living  man?  This  band  of  Marco  Brandi.  Since  they  had  lost 
lilcr  resource  seemed  to  him  most  hazard-  j  their  chief,  these  brigands  had  been  the  prey 
Di ;  moreover,  there  was  time  enough  to  of  a  deplorable  anarchy  and  fatal  insubordi- 
ave  recourse  to  it.  He  resolved  therefore '  nation.  For  some  days  after  his  disappear- 
>be  patient,  and  held  himself  in  that  mo-!ance  they  had  been  kept,  it  is  true,  under 
oaless  position  which  he  had  often,  without  i  military  restraint  by  the  fear  that  they  would 
Qccess,  requested  of  his  models.  As  for  see  him  reappear  at  some  moment  or  other ; 
latt^,  he  also  took  patience,  relying,  to  put  but  by  and  by  the  idea  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
is  plan  into  execution,  upon  what  MaStre 
Idam  should  do  on  his  part,  upon  the  sa- 
ristan'a  relapsing  into  slumber. 

Thus  passed  away  half  the  night,  and  the 
«o,  deluded  in  their  expectations,  began  to 
id  themselves  uncomfortable  enough — the 
le  io  his  coffin,  the  other  in  his  confessional, 
ben  Fra  Bracakme  broke  off  in  the  middle 


or  dead  acquired  the  force  of  a  *  fixed  fact,* 
so  that  the  powerful  hand,  which  held  in 
check  all  their  bad  passions,  being  with- 
drawn, these  miscreants  had  commenced  to 
act  according  to  their  own  caprice,  following 
their  brutal  instincts,  recognizing  neither  ob- 
ligation nor  law,  cursing  God  and  tbe  devil 
at  every  turn,  saying  the  Ave  Maria  in  the 
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drinking  shops  and  celebrating  their  orgies  among  fifteen  persons,  especially  in  a  cooa- 
in  the  churches.  ,try  where  the  decimal  system  had  not  ben 

Now,  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  question,  adopted.     So  it  was  arranged  that  that  the 
having  learned  that  the  mail-coach  which  three  sous,  instead  of  being  divided,  sboaU 
passed  over  the  road  from  Gioja  to  Mileto,  be  drawn  by  lot.     Each  then  proposed adif* 
at  half-past  ^^ix  in  the  evQ4>ing,  bore  the  tax-  ferent  method:  some  offered  to  play  fortben 
money  of  Palermo  to  Naples,  twelve  or  fif-  at  heads  or  tails,  others  at  even  or  odd;  bat 
teen  of  these  reprobates  had  placed  them-  neither  of  these  expedients  met  with  geneni 
selves  in  ambush  between  the  two  villages,  approval.      Those    who    made    propositioBf 
and,  putting  to  flight  the  guard  which  ac-  sustained  them ;  those  who  declined  tbea 
companied  the  vehicle,  had  without  respect  persisted  in  their  opposition  :  the  disagree- 
for   the   service  of  the  State,  laid  violent  ment  was  beginning  to  be  a  quarrel,  bigk 
hands  on  the  public  money;    after  which  words  threatened  heavy  blows,  when  thi 
they  had  retired  to  an  inn  where  they  had  lieutenant  raising  his  voice  said  that  he  hW 
supped  after  the  manner  of  men  who  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  would  satisfy  eveiy  j 
two  stomachs   and   no   conscience.     Then, '  body,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  offered  , 
half-tipsy,  and   exceedingly  distrustful  the  to  the  company  a  most  agreeable  recreitki.  | 
one  of  the  other,  they  determined  to  go,  for  This  double  promise  quieted  their  spirit*, ud 
the  purpose  of  dividing  their  booty,  to  the  they  kept  silence  to  hear  the   lieutentiL 
church,  in  order  that,  if  any  of  tliem  was  ca-  j  His  suggestion  was  indeed  a  most  ingeniov 
pable  of  cheating  his  comrades,  he  might  be  one  :  it  consisted  in  setting  up  the  coffin  m 
restrained  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.    This  that  they  might  make  the  dead  man  a  in* 
was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and  it  was  get ;  each  one  should  fire  one  shot  of  a  ca^ 
with  this  praiseworthy  intention  that  they  bine,  and  he  who  placed  a  ball  inthemiddb  • 
happened  to  enter  at  so  unpropitious  a  mo-  of  the  forehead,  should  have  the  three  torn*  ] 
men!  for  Mattre  Adam  and  the  crony  Matteo. :  The  lieutenant  was  not  mistaken  ;  hispro|Nh  < 

They  had,  at  first  been  surprised  to  find .  sition  gave  entire  satisfaction  and  wti  f^  . 
the  church  so  well  lighted  ;  but,  on  reflection,  |  ceived  with  general  applause, 
it  occurred  to  them  that  this  illumination       Each  one  immediately  busied  himself  iritb 
would  facilitate  the  division  they  had  come,  the  necessary  preparations  for  this  novel  Mit 
to  make,  and,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  means  of  target-practice.    One  calculated  the  dl^ 
Providence  employs  to  punish  the  guilty  and :  tance  ;  another  prepared  the  carbine:  tlii 
convert   sinners,  they  congratulated  them- 'one  measured  the  powder;  that  one coantrf  ^ 
selves  upon  this  unexpected  incident.  Some  |  the  balls; — then,  when  all  this  had  been  doaflr  ' 
of  them,  less  hardened  than  the  others,  had  ^  all  surrounded  the  coffin  that  they  might  rdM  j 
meanwhile  endeavoured  to  make  the  rest  of  it  to  a  proper  position.     But  no  sooner  m  , 
the  troop  understand  that  it  was  too  impious  these  impious  wretches  placed  their  haadi 
a  sacrilege  to  engage  in  such  a  business  in  upon  it,  than  Mattre  Adam,  judging  that  he  | 
the  presence  of  death  ;  but  they  had  been  had  no  time  to  lose  if  he  did  not  wish  to  he 
hooted  down  unanimously,   and,  by  one  of  shot,  raised  himself  at  fulllength  in  his  cofif 
those  contradictions  so  common  with  rude  crying  out  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  "A 
natures,  they  now  cried  louder  than  any,  that  Soul  from  Purgatory!" 


they  might  make  their  companions  forget 
their  former  timidity.  In  the  mean  time, 
thanks  to  a  lingering  obedience  of  the  orders 
of  a  lieutenant,  the  noise  subsided  by  de- 
grees, they  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  and 
proceeded  to  the  division.  They  began  with 
the  large  pieces,  afterwards  passed  to  those 
of  medium  value,  then  finished  with  the 
small  ones  :  all  being  counted,  there  yet  re- 
mained three  sous. 

It  was  a  sum  difficult  enough  to  divide 


At  this  cry  and  this  apparition,  the  hi*  ' 
gands  fled  from  the  church,  leaviog  on  the 
pavement  of  the  choir  not  only  the  tbif^ 
sous  in  dispute,  but  also  the  fifteen  portictf 
which  they  had  not  time  to  pocket,  and  wfaiA 
made  up,  altogether,  a  sum  of  7,530  fiiiCBi 

Mattre  Adam  remained  some  time  wA 
his  arms  extended  and  bis  moath  open,  v 
tounded,  as  he  was  himself,  at  the  elect  hi 
had  produced.  Then  he  leaped  lightly  fiii 
his  coffin,  thinking  that  the  time  bad  cool 
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for  him,   in  his  turn,  to  take  to  his  heels.  I     *'  Will  you  give  me  my  three  sous  I"  cried 
Kevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  Mattto,  seizing  Maitre  Adam  by  th6  hair, 
lease  to  leave  thaa  unappropriated  the  goods       "Will    you  leave  mc  my  three  sous!" 
God  had  sent  him,  and  as  he  had  frequently  cried  Maitre  Adam,  catching  Matteo  by  the 
feard  Fra  Bracalone  declare  that  he  who  neck. 


fobbed  a  robber  only  made  the  devil  laugh, 
ke  prepared  to  make  the  devil  laugh  with  all 


Both  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat :  more- 
over they  were  as  stubborn  as  the  Calabrais, 


lis  heart  in  robbing  for  him  fifteen  robbers  ;  so  each  continued  to  pull  at  the  other,  yel- 
it  once.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  sheet  ling  with  all  his  might,  *' My  three  souii — 
vhicb  had  served  him  for  a  shroud,  spread  my  three  sous." 

kupon  the  floor  and  gathered  together  in  an  Let  us  now  leave  these  venerable  antago- 
■stant  the  fifteen  different  portions.  He  nists  to  throttle  each  other  at  their  leisure 
lad  just  finished  this,  and  was  contemplating '  and  bellow  at  their  ease,  and  let  us  return  to 


with  the  greed  of  a  miser  the  pile  of  gold, 
tHwtr  and  bank  notes  before  him,  when  he 
felt  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  heard  a  voice 


the  troop  of  Marco  Brandi. 

The  robbers  had  decamped  as  if  all  the 
devils  of  the  infernal  reirions  had  been  at 


whisper  in  his  ear  these  dreadful,  but  unex-  their  heels.     But,  so  complete  had  been  their 
pected  words^ — *•  Share   between   us,   com-  panic,  that  it  was*  natural  enough  they  should 


rade." 


not  have  stopped  until  their  breath  was  ex- 


Maftrc  Adam  turned  quickly  and  saw  Mat- ;  ^austed.  Then  some  had  propped  them- 
tfo,  who,  standing  behind  him  with  his  arms '**elves  against  the  trees— others  had  seated 
Iblded,  regarded  him  with  a  jeering  expres-  ^^^'^selv^s  upon  pieces  of  rock;  this  party 
imo.  There  was  but  two  plans  to  adopt ;  he  ^^ad  fallen  flat  on  their  faces— that  party  had 
most  lose  all  or  divide  the  amount,  and  se-  ^ain  down  upon  their  backs.  At  last  they 
ewe  secrecy  in  buying  up  an  accomplice,  recovered  their  breath,  when  it  occurred  to 
Mattre  Adam  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  ^^^  ^f  them  that  they  had  been  greatly  mis- 
»ith  that  promptness  of  decision  for  whicli  *aken,  and  had  been  the  dupes  of  an  illusion 
Hic  reader  knows  him  to  be  distinguished,  he  ^^  ^^^  senses.  He  timidly  hazarded  this 
invited  Matteo  to  be  seated  opposite  and  opinion ;  but  the  a])parition  was  yet  too  re- 
handed  over  to  him  the  pile.  The  division  j^^"^  ^or  him  to  bring  back  at  once  a  great 
nras  made ;  p.ach  found  himself  possessed  of  ""'"ber  to  his  opinion.  After  some  minutes, 
Ibree  thousand,  seveii  hundred  and  sixty-  however,  the  calmness  of  the  night,  the  pu- 
Bve  francs.  rity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  freshness  of  the 

There  remained  yet  the  three  sous  which  ""O""''''".  I^'^ted  them  by  degrees.  All  of 
bd  caused  the  dispute  between  the  robbers,  j"*'"""^  '*>**  surrounded  them  was  so  peaceful 
Hattre  Adam  laughingly  remarked  upon  |  *"**  majestic  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
Hl^jQ^  ithat  at  a  quarter  ot  a  league  from  Ihc  place 

where  they  had  stopped,  the  physical  order 
of  the  universe  had  been  violated  in  one  of 
its  primary  laws.  It  was  not  exactly  thus 
that  these  reflections  came  upon  them,  but  in 
whatever  manner  they  came,  they  did  not 
make  the  less  impression.  It  resulted  that 
after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  all  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  get  out  of  the  church — the  more 
especially  as  they  had  left  there  their  money 
and  weapons.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  ban- 
dits proposed  to  return  for  them,  and  though, 
af\er  what  had  elapsed  when  the  former  opin- 
ion had  been  uttered  an  instant  before,  one 
would  think  that  this  p^opo^ition  would  be 
but  indiifcrently  received,  it  turned  out  quite 


"  Precisely,"  said  Matteo,  reaching  out  his 
band  towards  them,  ^'  tliese  are  the  three 
■ous  I  lent  you  ;  give  them  to  me." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Mattre  Adam,  seizing 
them,  '*  this  is  a  curious  affair.  I  have  made 
you  a  present  of  three  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  francs,  and  yet  you  de- 
mand of  me  these  three  sous." 

"  I  demand  them  because  you  owe  them 
tome,"  replied  Matteo,  "  and  I  shall  demand 
them  as  long  as  you  will  not  pay  them. 
Come,  you  are  rich  enough  to  pay  your  debts. 
Give  me  my  three  sous." 

••  Your  three  sous  !  bless  me,  you  might 
pell  any  my  three  sous." 
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to  the  contrary— each  one  having  taken  cour- 
age and  chased  away  his  fear.  But  as  in 
taking  courage  and  chasing  away  his  fear  each 
one  had  become  conscious  of  his  disgrace, 
they  rose  up  silently,  and  the  troop  proceeded 
on  their  way  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  brave  resolu- 
tion they  had  formed  with  such  unanimity, 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
church,  the  bandits  felt  certain  vague  trem- 
ors reawaken  in  their  breasts,  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  the  return  of  their  fright.  Now 
and  then,  he  that  marched  at  the  head  stop- 
ped to  listen,  and  all  the  troop  stopped  and 
listened  with  him.  Then  he  commanded 
perfect  silence,  which  enabled  each  one  to 
hear  the  beatings  of  his  heart;  afterwards 
they  recommenced  their  march  with  a  step 
all  the  more  retarded  because  they  were 
drawing  nearer  to  that  terrible  spot,  where 
all  the  world  comes  and  at  which  no  one 
wishes  to  arrive.  At  length  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which  they  per- 
ceived the  church,  like  a  shapeless  mass  of 
black,  with  its  blazing  windows.  It  was  a 
proof  that  the  funeral  stage  was  still  erected 
there.  The  robbers  looked  at  each  other 
asking  with  the  eyes  whether  they  should 
proceed  further.  At  last,  the  lieutenant  see- 
ing the  general  hesitation,  took  his  stand 
and  declared  that  he  would  go  alone,  because 
being  in  a  state  of  grace  on  account  of  hav- 
ing received  absolution  that  very  morning 
from  a  monk  whom  he  had  robbed,  he  had 
less  to  risk  than  the  others.  The  robbers 
promised  to  wait  for  him ;  the  lieutenant 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  departed. 
His  comrades  followed  him  with  their  eyes, 
in  the  midst  of  that  sweet  oriental  night, 
purer  and  clearer  than  our  twilights  of  the 
west,  and  saw  him  advance  with  a  step  suffi- 
ciently deliberate  towards  the  building, 
gradually  fading  from  their  vision  as  he  got 
farther  from  them.  Finally,  he  was  lost  by 
degrees  in  the  sombre  tints  of  the  nocturnal 
horizon,  and  the  whole  troop  rested  in  mo- 
tionless silence,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
spot  where  he  had  vanished,  and  where  he 
was  expected  to  reappear.  Two  minutes 
thus  passed  in  a  solemn  stillness,  which  in- 
spired in  their  superstitious  souls  greater 
fears  than  they  had  experienced  in  the  shock 
of  musketry.     Then  they  saw  emerge  from 


the  shadows  a  human  form  which  rapidly 
approached  them.  Their  first  impulse,  it 
must  be  confessed,  upon  observing  the  ce- 
lerity of  the  lieutenant's  course,  was  to  fly 
without  waiting  for  him  ;  but  soon  perceif- 
ing  that  nobody  pursued  him,  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  alarm.  On  his  part,  the 
lieutenant  had  no  sooner  perceived  them 
than  he  redoubled  his  speed  ;  at  length,  after 
some  minutes,  he  arrived  pale,  panting  for 
breath,  with  hair  on  end. 

''  Well,"  said  one  of  the  bandits,  "is  the 
lost  soul  still  there  ?" 

'*  I  firmly  believe  so,"  replied  the  lieuten- 
ant, stopping  between  every  word  to  catch 
his  breath.  ''  Yes,  yes,  he  is  there  and  many 
others  with  him." 

"  You  have  seen  them  then  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  listened  at  the  door." 

'*  Then  how  do  you  know  there  is  so  large 
a  number  of  them?" 

*'  How  do  I  know  ?"  rejoined  the  lieuten- 
ant; "  I  know  it  because  I  heard  each  one  of 
them  demand  his  three  sous ;  judge  then 
how  many  there  must  he,  when,  out  of  a  sum 
of  seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty 
francs,  there  is  but  three  sous  apiece  I" 

One  may  imagine,  from  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  robbers  were,  the  impression 
produced  upon  them  by  this  story.  Each 
one  said  aloud  a  blessing  on  himself,  and  ut- 
tered in  a  whisper  the  vow  to  live  hereafter 
as  an  honest  man,  before  the  lieutenant  bad 
related  the  affair  with  a  marvellous  sem- 
blance of  truth.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  door  of  the  church  at  the  warm- 
est of  the  quarrel,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Maitre  Adam  and  Tvlatteo  were  pummelliog 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  and  yelling  so 
loudly,  that  they  had  not  even  observed  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  dozen  gendarmes, 
of  whose  presence  they  had  been  aware  but 
a  moment,  when  the  corporal  cried  out  to 
them  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 

"  Lay  down  your  arms,  wretches,  you  arc 
my  prisoners." 

X. 

AN  EARTHQI7AKC. 

When  Marco  Brandi  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Calabria,  he  found  half  the  town  in 
ruins,  what  was  yet  standing  empty  houses 
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nd  the  population  fled  :  there  had  been  in  i  with  the  idea  that  his  father  was,  perhapt, 
le  night  an  earthquake.  Marco  Brandi  had  among  the  victims,  and  looking  every  where 
lept  in  a  secluded  inn,  three  leagues  from  for  some  one  who  could  give  informa- 
kiseaza.  While  in  his  first  doze,  he  had .  tion  concerning  him.  But  the  streets  were 
dt  the  bed  move,  and  had  supposed  it  a  deserted.  Old  Placido  Brandi  lived  in  a 
ream.  In  the  morning  he  found  himself  in  quarter  opposite  that  by  which  his  son  had 
le  middle  of  the  room,  and  as,  at  the  same  entered ;  so  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
jne,   he    saw  daylight  through  the   walls  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  learn- 


rhich  had  been  cracked  in  two  or  three  pla- 
es,   he  comprehended  what  had  happened. 


ing  anything.    On  arriving  at  the  little  stream 
which  flowed  there,  he  saw  that  it  was  dried 


ls  for  the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  who  slept  j  up,  and  that  in  drying  up  it  had  left  its  bed 
isa  profoundly  than  his  guest,  as  it  appeared,  i  bare.  Workmen  were  digging  furiously  in 
€  had  fled  at  the  earliest  shock  and  hadleft  i  this  bed  in  many  places,  under  the  direction 
larco  Brandi  master  of  the  house.     Marco '  of  the  savans  of  the  town,  who  had  read  in 


Irandiy  who  would  have  stopped,  without 
be  least  hesitation,  a  traveller  or  a  diligence 
assing  along  the  highway,  would  have  con- 
idered  it  unworthy  of  an  honest  brigand  to 

0  out  of  an  inn  without  paying  his  reckon- 
ag.  He  calculated,  therefore,  the  worth  of 
be  supper  and  the  bed  they  had  given  him, 
t€t  forgetting  some  carlins  for  the  maid,  left 
fee  whole  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
iie  room,  and  departed  from  the  house  not 
Pithaut  some  anxiety  as  to  the  cflects  which 
•d  been  produced  at  Cosenza  by  the  shock 
rhich  had  passed  over  him  so  quietly  that 
e  bad  not  been  aware  of  it,  as  we  have 
lid,  until  the  following  morning.     Indeed, 

1  proportion  as  he  proceeded,  his  fears  be- 
ime  more  and  more  alarming — for  all  the 
Qfues  which  he  passed  on  the  way  showed 
^8,  more  or  less  terrible,  of  the  occurrence. 
lot  it  was  much  worse  when  he  reached  the 
Bmmit  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks 
Soteoza  on  the  side  of  Martorano,  and  when 
e  could  take  in,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  dis- 
iter  which  had  extended  from  one  end  of 
M  village  to  the  other  with  all  the  va- 
iety  and  accidents  of  caprice.  Thus,  in  the 
liddle  of  a  street,  entirely  in  ruins,  one 
ottse  stood  on  end ;  another,  of  which  the 
PODt  had  fronted  north,  had  turned  round 
nd  now  looked  towards  the  south  ;  this  one 
id  entirely  disappeared,  swallowed  up  in  a 
hasm  which  had  closed  over  it ;  that  one 
w^  held  up  by  frail  props  and  tottered  like 

drunken  man ;  while,  from  the  midst  of 
le  rubbish  came  human  groans  and  the  cries 
f  animals,  plaintive  enough  to  freeze  the 
ood  in  the  heart  of  the  bravest. 
Marco  Brandi  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
ii  flcene  of  desolation,  his  heart  oppressed 


Jornand^s  that    Alaric,  confined    in   three 
coflins — the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  third  of  bronze — had  been  bu- 
ried in  the  bed  of  the  stream  which  had 
been  diverted  by  his  soldiers ;  then,  the  in- 
terment being  completed,  they  had  permit- 
ted the  Busento  to  resume  its  course.     This 
time  it  was  not  the  hand  of  man  which  had 
undertaken  this  gigantic  work;  it  was  God 
who  had  breathed  upon  the  river,  and  the 
river  had  disappeared.     Marco  Brandi  ap- 
proached the  workmen  to  inquire  for  what 
they  were  searching  there,  whilst  the  wound- 
ed victims,  entombed  under  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  waited  in  vain  for  assistance ;  they 
replied  that  they  sought  the  body  of  Alaric, 
who  had  been  buried  for  fourteen  hundred 
years.   Marco  Brandi  thought  the  earthquake 
had  made  fools  of  the  Cosenzans,  and  kept 
on  his  way.     About  two  hundred  paces  fur- 
ther on,  he  saw  another  group  composed  of 
an  old  man,  three  or  four  monks  and  a  dozen 
Sisters  of  Charity.     These  were  excavating 
at  a  house  from  which  could  be  heard  the 
most  dreadful  groans.      Marco  approached 
and  recognized  his  father  in  the  old  man 
who  directed  the  labor.     The  two  Brandi 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms ; 
then  each  took  a  pickaxe  and  set  actively  to 
work :  they  had  the  gratification  of  rescuing 
a  woman  and  two  children. 

As  for  the  workmen  at  the  Busento,  they 
were  in  a  tumult  of  joy:  they  had  hap- 
pened to  find  a  little  bronze  horse  worth  at 
the  most  a  crown. 

Marco  Brandi  and  his  father  hastened  to 
another  house,  while  the  savans  continued 
their  digging.  All  day,  the  one  worked  to 
save  the  living,  and  the  other  to  rob  a  corpse. 
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At  evening,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  Placido 
Brandi  and  his  son  retired  to  the  house  of 
the  old  man  ;  it  was  still  standing,  the  third, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a  whole  street ; 
the  savans  bivouacked  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  the  home  of  the  two  Brandi,  who  thus  re- 
mained in  a  building  which  might  tumble 
down  at  any  moment,  there  was  a  courage 
sufficiently  daring,  or  a  trust  sufficiently 
strong,  for  by  and  by  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  dared  abide  under  a  roof  in  such  a 
night.  All  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the 
fields  and  had  hurriedly  erected  a  sort  of 
bivouac  of  timber  and  straw.  This  im- 
promptu camp  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  kraal  of  Hottentots,  if  the  aristocracy, 
which  appears  every  where,  even  in  earth- 
quakes, had  not  broken  the  savage  uniformity 
of  these  temporary  dwellings  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  number  of  carriages,  to  which 
the  horses  were  already  harnessed,  with  the 
masters  within  and  the  drivers  on  the  seat ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  equipages  having  found 
this  shelter  more  comfortable  and  altogether 
less  vulgar  than  that  of  the  sheds.  Beyond 
this,  nothing  could  be  more  sad  tlian  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  that  unhappy  population,  where 
each  one  had  somebody  or  something  to  la- 
ment, and  where  those  who  had  lost  the  least 
were  those  who  had  lost  only  their  fortune. 
The  night  was  terrible,  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  shocks  succeeding  the  first 
concussion,  let  that  have  occurred  at  what 
hour  it  may,  almost  always  happc|i  during 
the  night.  Perhaps  the  earth  fears  to  aban- 
don herself  to  her  delirious  convulsion  at  an 
hour  when  the  sun  looks  down  upon  her,  and 
awaits  the  repose  of  her  King  to  fall  back 
into  the  paroxysms  of  the  fever  which  causes 
her  to  groan  and  writhe,  consumed  by  the 
fire  which  rages  in  her  entrails.  At  every 
moment  shudders  ran  along  the  ground,  the 
clocks  struck  of  themselves,  and  the  cries  of 
Earthquake,  Earthquake,  resounded  mourn- 
fully and  frightfully  ;  it  was  a  funeral  har- 
mony of  wails,  groans  and  lamentations, 
which  resembled,  in  rising  up  to  heaven,  the 
last  sigh  of  one  of  the  accursed  cities  men* 
tioned  in  Scripture.  Old  Placido  Brandi  and 
his  son  slept  nearly  two  hours ;  then,  although 
God  seemed  to  protect  the  roof  which  cov- 
ered them,  they  went  out  of  the  house,  not 
to  fly  or  to  murmur,  as  did  the  greater  part 


of  the  inhabitants,  hot  to  endearor  to  ciny 
assistance  to  the  ooiortunate  penoBs  who 
could  yet  breathe,  buried  beneath  the  nun 
of  their  dwellings.  Thej  were  trmtcd 
at  the  threshold  by  a  grotesque  procenkn 
which  came  towards  them.  It  was  a  tnJB 
composed  of  thirty  Capuchins,  of  whomsone 
bore  torches,  and  otbcnrs,  naked  down  to  the 
waist,  beat  themselves  with  cords  studded 
with  nails,  who  walked  through  the  towa 
doing  penance  in  public  for  their  sins  ind 
those  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

On  their  way,  men  and  women  issued  iroD 
the  ruins,  like  spectres,  and  came  forwud 
on  their  knees,  mingling  their  prayers  witk 
those  which  the  flagellants  chanted  betting 
time  upon  their  shoulders  from  which  tk 
blood  ran  down  in  streams.  The  old  nin 
and  his  son  got  down  on  their  knees  liketbi 
others,  beginning  with  them  the  holy  litanies. 
But  at  the  moment  when  these  eifHttoij 
martyrs  passed  before  them,  the  Toioe  rf 
Marco  Brandi  was  suddenly  hushed,  his  hand 
seized  the  arm  of  his.  father ;  he  happened 
to  recognize  in  the  leader  of  the  flagellants 
his  lieutenant  Paolo,  andintheotbe^tbel^ 
mainderof  his  troop,  whom  he  suppotedintbe 
midst  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  cn([>p' 
in  any  thing  else  than  doing  penance.  Blaico 
Brandi  could  not  believe  his  eyesight ;  bat  tot 
devout  to  interrupt  his  friends  in  their  piotB 
occupation,  he  contented  himself  with  t^ 
companying  them,  together  with  a  maltitodt 
of  people  who,  seeing  the  devotion  of  tbesi 
holy  men,  joined  them  in  singing prti8et,asl 
doubting  but  that  such  an  offering  would  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God.  On  arriving  it  tka 
steps  of  the  church,  the  bearers  of  thetorcks 
redoubled  their  chants  and  the  flagelltali 
their  blows.  So  worthy  an  examine  vM 
upon  the  auditory ;  every  body  knelt  dovii 
the  men  tearing  their  hair,  the  women  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  the  mothers  whipfung  ttdr 
children,  so  that  the  expiation  wan  complete, 
from  the  innocence  which  could  not  yet  aiif 
to  the  impotence  which  ooold  tin  no  morti 
At  length,  when  the  chants  were  finiakcdi 
the  bearers  of  the  torchers  went  fintitli 
the  church,  the  flagellants  followed  them  cM 
by  one,  and  Paolo,  like  a  general  who  cob* 
mands  a  retreat,  remained  the  last ;  he  caai 
forward  to  enter  in  bis  turn  when  Mtrei 
Brandi  detained  him  by  the  arm.    The  lict* 
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snant,  whose  conscience  was  probably  al-!  penitent  than  themselves,  and  that  he  came, 
eady  safficientlj  burthened,  notwithstanding  on  the  contrary,  to  hand  in  his  resignation, 
de  penance  he  had  performed,  endeavored ,  and  to  release  them  from  their  oath.  The 
sdisengagebishandswithout  turning  round,  I  moment  this  news  was  made  known  noth- 


leeming  it  prudent  not  to  show  his  face  to 
oe  who  manifested  so  evidently  his  desire 
0  be  brought  in  contact  with  him.  At  this 
BomeDt  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  by 
he  well-known  voice  of  Marco  Brandi. 
■  *'The  captain!"  cried  he,  turning  round. 

"  Myself,"  replied  Marco.  "  But  what  the 
levil  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

'*  You  may  see,  captain,  we  are  giving 
thanks  to  (^od  who  has  moved  us,  and  doing 
penance." 

"  That  happens  marvellously  well,"  said 
Marco  Brandi,  *'for  I  came  to  give  you  my 
resignation,  and  I  fear  very  much  to  have 
iny thing  to  do  with  reprobates." 

'*  I  congratulate  you,  captain,  on  your  re- 
tnm  to  the  path  of  rectitude,"  rejoined  the 
lieutenant  with  an  air  of  deep  contrition, 
"  but  you  must  tell  me  how  you  find  your- 
self here,  when  we  supposed  you  a  prisoner 
or  dead." 

"  And  you,  come  relate  to  me  how  I  find 
you  muffled  in  the  frock  of  the  Capuchin 
when  I  left  you  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  the 
bandit" 

"  Ov»  Capiiaine;  but  let  us  enter  the 
church :  we  shall  be  more  quiet  there  than 
here.  I  am  always  afraid  lest  there  may  be 
in  the  crowd  some  gendarme  who  thinks  that 
he  might  perform  an  action  agreeable  to  the 
Lwd  in  laying  his  hand  upon  my  collar,  and, 
just  now,  when  I  felt  myself  detained  by 
you,  I  vow  I  had  not  the  least  courage  in  the 
world :  I  have  already  contrition  enough  for 
repentance  but  not  enough  faith  for  a  mar- 
tyr." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Marco  Brandi  following 
Paolo  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  fright 
he  had  caused  his  lieutenant. 

Arrived  at  the  sacristy,  Marco  Brandi 
found  there  the  remainder  of  his  troop,  who 
received  him  with  real  joy,  for,  as  we  have 
nid,  the  captain  was  well  beloved.  Never- 
theless a  feeling  of  alarm  mingled  with  this 
joy  ;  the  poor  devils  were  afraid  that  Marco 
Brandi  had  re-joined  them  with  the  desire  of 
carrying  them  back  into  the  career  of  crime. 
But  Paolo  hastened  to  encourage  them,  as- 
tfuring  them  that  their  chief  was  not  less 


ing  disturbed  them  but  the  joy  of  their  re- 
union. They  applauded  with  all  their  heart 
and  told  him,  in  their  turn,  how  the  dead 
had  appeared  to  them  just  as  they  were  about 
to  divide  in  a  church  the  proceeds  of  robbe- 
ry, and  how,  already  moved  by  this  appari- 
tion, they  had  retired  into  the  mountain  with 
the  intention  of  renouncing  the  pursuit  which 
up  to  that  moment  they  had  exercised,  when 
the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  night,  which 
had  evidently  been  occasioned  by  the  sacri- 
lege they  had  committed  in  so  hallowed  a 
place,  came  to  confirm  the  more  strongly 
that  pious  resolution. 

They  had  then  left  immediately  for  Cosen- 
za  where  there  was  a  convent  of  Capuchins 
renowned  for  twenty  leagues  roundabout  for 
their  piety ;  they  were  conducted  to  the  pri- 
or and  had  confessed  to  him  their  sins,  sub- 
mitting in  advance  to  undergo  such  penance 
as  it  should  please  him  to  impose  upon  them. 
The  prior,  who  never  forgot  the  good  of  his 
order  when  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  service 
of  God,  had  thought  to  turn  to  some  account 
a  repentance  so  remarkable  and  unexpected. 
Accordingly  he  had  arranged  the  nocturnal 
procession  which  should  bring  all  the  more 
honour  to  his  order  as  the  penitents  should 
chastise  themselves  the  more  severely.  We 
have  seen  how  conscientiously  the  bandits 
carried  it  out :  so  the  pious  suggestion  of  the 
prior  had  already  met  with  its  reward,  and 
every  body  had  fully  determined,  in  case  the 
earthquake  should  not  be  followed  by  others, 
to  attribute  the  cessation  of  the  disaster  to 
the  happy  intercession  of  the  reverend  Ca- 
puchin fathers. 

As  soon  as  Marco  Brandi  had  recognised 
Paolo  and  Paolo  had  told  him  the  whole  troop 
was  there,  the  chief  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  some  use,  on  his  part,  of  men  whose 
courage  he  knew  and  whose  devotedness  be 
had  more  than  once  tested.  He  addressed 
them,  then,  in  the  language  of  a  brave  man 
who  knows  that  he  speaks  to  brave  men, 
commended  them  for  what  they  had  done, 
but  added  that  he  thought  their  repentance 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  God,  if  aiter  hav- 
ing employed  spiritual  means  for  averting 
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the  evils  to  come,  they  would  now  come 
down  to  temporal  means  for  repairing,  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  the  past  misfortunes. 
They  were  fifteen  men  strong,  courageous 
and  skilful :  and  it  was  no  more  than  they 
ought  to  do  to  carry  succour  to  the  different 
places  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  suc- 
cour would  yet  be  useful,  and  three  or  four 
unhappy  persons  rescued  from  death,  whose 
voices  might  intercede  for  them,  was  a  rein- 
forcemen*^  of  prayers  not  to  be  despised  by 
rogues  whom  Heaven  might,  perhaps,  re- 
proach for  having  thought,  a  little  too  late,  of 
placing  themselves  in  a  state  of  grace.  Such 
a  proposition  could  not  but  be  accepted ;  so 
it  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  under 
the  lead  of  their  chief,  the  bandits  scattered 
at  once  throughout  the  village,  exposing 
themselves  with  wonderful  boldness,  and 
giving  by  their  example  something  of  cour- 
age to  the  most  disheartened.  Their  efforts 
were  largely  rewarded  and  already  five  or 
six  persons  had  been  taken  out  by  them  from 
the  rubbish  when  they  heard  loud  cries  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Busento.  They 
hastened  thither  immediately;  but  whatever 
diligence  they  might  have  made,  they  would 
have  arrived  too  late.  God.  who  in  the 
evening,  had  commanded  the  river  to  dry 
up,  now  ordered  it  to  resume  its  flow ;  ac- 
cordingly the  waters  had  suddenly  returned, 
bounding  like  racers,  and  carrying  off  to  the 
sea  the  respectable  saoans  who  in  their  ar- 
cheological  ardour,  had  not  been  willing  to 
abandon  the  place  where  they  hoped  to  find 
the  tomb  of  Alaric. 

This  accident  was  the  last  that,  for  this 
time,  they  had  to  deplore  in  the  capital  of 
Calabria.  The  shocks  which  followed  lost 
by  degrees  their  violence,  so  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  light  which  revealed  their  dis- 
aster, courage  came  to  support  that  unhappy 
p(^ulation,  which,  moreover,  never  knew  who 
were  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  render 
thanks  for  the  relief  which  they  had  received 
in  a  manner  so  unlooked  for  and  miraculous, 
the  bandits  being  prudently  inmured  at  day 
break  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  and 
Marco  Brandi  being  shut  up  with  his  worthy 
father  to  receive  his  blessing  and  arrange 
aU  the  little  money  affairs  relating  to  his 
marriage. 

(To  ie  concluded.) 


POEMS  OF  ALEXANDER  SMITE 

When  Imlac  had  counted  over  to  the 
prince  the  labours  that  lay  in  the  path  of  his 
determination  to  become  a  child  of  song, 
''enough,"  exclaimed  Rasselas,  ''thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever 
be  a  poet.''  There  has  been  no  age  in  which 
the  world  has  not  at  least  been  convinced 
that  the  heart  and  harp  of  genius  have  lost 
a  string,  and  may  in  vain  essay  to  sing  again 
as  they  have  sung.  The  graves  of  Shellej 
and  Keats  on  which  the  grass  is  still  green, 
are  sad  evidences  of  its  unwillingness  to  dis- 
avow this  conviction.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  these  graves  have  haunted  mankind 
into  a  partial  repentance.  There  are  unmi^- 
takeable  indications  that  a  salutary  change 
is  overspreading  the  spirit  of  this  bigotry. 
These  strange  times  in  which  we  live  are 
even  now  standing  tip-toe  in  expectation  of 
a  poet,  and  are  prepared  to  load  him  with 
such  honors  as  were  never  showered  upon 
mortal  before.  But  the  person  who  aspires 
to  set  this  age  to  music  must  come  panoplied 
with  power  to  achieve  great  things.  Stand- 
ing aloof  from  parties  and  prejudice  he  must 
plant  himself  upon  the  plattbrm  of  those 
eternal  truths  that  change  not  with  tiroe  or 
place.  He  must  explore  the  depths  of  mys- 
ticism, and  yet  discover  no  love  of  the  trans- 
cendental in  his  writings.  He  must  under- 
stand that  highest  teaching  of  all  philosophy, 
that  the  True  is  the  Beautiful.  He  must  ap- 
preciate the  divine  significance  and  import 
of  all  things-rfrom  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— '  from  God,  to  foam-bells  dancing  down  a 
stream.'  He  must  understand  aright  the 
importance  of  his  mission  on  earth,  and  ma- 
king it,  not  the  study  of  an  hour,  but  the  one 
business  of  life, 

He  must  go  forward  in  bU  spirii'ii  straoftib, 
To  grapple  with  Uie  questiona  of  ail  ijuHt 
And  wring  from  them  their  meanings. 

Alexander  Smith,  we  fear,  has  failed  verj 
decidedly  in  proving  himself  this  Magnas 
Apollo  of  our  times,  but  he  has  written  a 
book  which  contains  much  of  genuine,  veri- 
table poetry.  No  man  of  accurate  taste  and 
judgment  can  read  his  book  without  feeliof 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  o£  a  poet.  There 
18  one  ciicumstance  connected  with  the  no* 
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tices  that  have  been  published  of  this  emer- 
geQt  genius  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
most  emphatic  reversion  of  all  precedents— 
the  reviews  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic have,  with  one  consent,  merged  their 
usually  unrelenting  disposition  to  criticism, 
ia  the  most  prodigal  eulogy  and  commenda- 
tion, while  those  on  this  side  have,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  been  deprecia- 
tlve  of  his  claim  to  a  position  in  the  first 
class  of  English  poets.  And  we  believe  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  if  his  fellow 
countrymen  have  been  somewhat  excessive 
la  their  admiration — his  American  review- 
ers on  the  other  hand  have  judged  him 
with  an  unwonted  severity.  He  certainly 
has  many  faults  of  which  we  may,  with  good 
reason  complain,  but  he  is  still  a  'born  sing- 
er' of  the  golden  order.  He  is,  we  learn,  a 
very  young  man,  being  only  twenty-one 
years  old.  And  it  will  be  still  more  surpris- 
ino;  to  the  readers  of  his  poetry  to  hear  that 
he  has  all  his  life  followed  the  unpretending 
profession  of  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  bis  native  city,  Glasgow.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  most  of  the  great  poets  have  lived 
cloistered  within  the  dismal  walls  of  cities, 
where  the  eye  can  rest  upon  none  of  the 
beauties  of  mountain,  or  plain,  or  river, 

Sweltcrera  in  towiiff, 
Who  ne^er  can  plod  f heir  eyes  upon  the  green 
Sunshiae-swarthed  earth ;  nor  hear  the  siogiug  rills, 
Nor  feel  the  breezes  in  their  liAed  hair. 

We  certainly,  however,  would  never  sus- 
pect that  he  had  thus  passed  his  life ;  we  put 
down  his  book  and  picture  to  ourselves  a 
glowing,  ardent,  imaginative  youth,  ramb- 
ling among  the  wildest  grandeurs  of  nature 
aad  giving  impassioned  expression  to  its  in- 
fluences which  are  to  him  a  feeling  and  a 
joy.  We  picture  his  home  among  the  bow- 
ers of  Nature's  own  hand,  and  surrounded 
hy  her  most  gorgeous  splendors,  and  that 

To  feed  ▼oluptnons  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  ol  nature  wrought. 
Fair  xne*  and  luvely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  lengour  lent. 
The  stars  had  feeling  which  they  sent 
late  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

And  in  truth,  the  objects  which  seem  to 
Inspire  him  in  his  halcyon  moments  are  those 
tbich  were  the  delight  of  the  Georgian 
!  youth  in  the  beautiful  poem  "  Ruth,"  from 
Yiuch  we  have  just  quoted*    With  him  as 


with  the  youthful  lover  who  won  the  gentle 
heart  of  Ruth — 

The  mom,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  mnrmur  as  they  nm. 

Have  been  his  dearest  joy. 

It  seems  as  if  he  has  turned  away,  sick* 
ened,  from  the  crowded,  murky  streets  of  a 
city,  and  poured  his  soul  out  in  a  song 

Sung  into  the  cold  ears  of  the  stars 
Beside  the  murmured  margent  of  the  sea. 

There  are  too  many  indications  that  this 
is  so.  One  great  fault  of  the  book  is  the 
frequent  allusion  to  the  stars,  and  moon  and 
ocean.  If  you  read  it  just  before  falling  to 
sleep  at  night,  you  will  be  almost  certain  to 
dream  of  some  golden-haired  poet,  who  has 
used  the  waters  of  the  ocean  as  ink,  and 
written  a  poem,  employing  the  stars  for  ital- 
ics, and  the  different  phases  of  the  moon  for 
capital  letters.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
sonnets  and  three  short  lyrics,  the  book  con- 
sists of  a  long  confused  poem,  entitled  *'  A 
Life  Drama,"  but  which  could  hardly  have 
been  more  inappropriately  entitled.  It  is  a 
mere  common-place,  sicklied  love  story,  told 
in  regal  language.  It  is  that  silver  stream 
of  which  he  sings  that  in  his  memory  ran 

A  shining  thread 
With  sunsets  stnini^  npon  it  thick,  like  pearls. 

In  fact,  the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forc- 
ed upon  the  belief  that  it  was  never  intend- 
ed to  be  the  development  of  any  lolly  con- 
ception. He  does  not  place  actors  upon  the 
stage,  each  taking  part  in  some  nobly  con- 
ceived design,  and  permit  them  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  involuntary  outbursts  of  lof- 
ty passions,  and  out-flowing  of  affections 
*'  long  subdued,  subdued  and  cherished  long." 
He  does  not  thus  stand  behind  the  curtain 
and  speak  the  decrees  of  nature  like  proph- 
ecies from  the  lips  of  the  Pythoness.  Jt  ra- 
ther seems  as  if  unable  to  restrain  the  up- 
rising of  poetic  feeling  in  his  soul,  he  has 
hastily  brought  forward  two  or  three  person- 
ages to  give  utterance  to  it— and  being  too 
few  to  describe  it  all,  they  seem  at  times  al- 
most choked  with  its  outgushing.  His  soul 
is  a  vase  fnll-brimmed  with  poetry,  and  in 
this  drama  it  overflows  in  all  directions,  and 
without  order.  The  **Life  Drama"  is  in 
truth  altogether  devoid  of  that  most  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  of  every  poem  whick 
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pretends  to  dramatic  power;  the  require- 
ment that  its  different  parts  shall  be  so  dis- 
posed and  correlated  that  each  conduces  to 
and  sustains  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
final  catastrophe.  In  this  poem,  not  only  are 
there  two  distinct  catastrophes,  but  we  are 
conducted  to  each  through  a  succession  of 
episodes  which  have  no  connection  either 
with  one  another  or  with  the  ultimate  design. 
And  thus  when  we  are  just  beginning  after 
much  labour  to  trace  the  thread  of  the  story 
it  is  again  wailed  from  us  like  the  fabled 
Sibylline  leaves,  upon  the  breezes  of  an 
over-luxuriant  imagination.  As  this  '*  Life 
Drama"  was  written  when  the  author  was 
nineteen,  we  are  in  a  manner  prepared  to 
anticipate  the  burden  of  his  song,  which  is, 
Love,  Love,  Love,  to  that  exclusive  degree 
which  would  most  certainly  have  dispossess- 
ed Voltaire  of  the  least  charity  for  its  dra- 
matic pretensions.  Walter,  a  youth  of  san- 
guine temperament,  is  followed 

By  strong  ambition  to  ou troll  a  lay 

WhoM  nieludy  bIiaII  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 

Charming  it  onward  in  its  golden  way. 

He  is  at  times  overcome  with  irresolution, 
fearing,  lest  it  may  not  be  his  fortune  *'  to 
fling  a  poem  like  a  comet  forth" — 

I  %^ek  the  look  of  Fame!  Poor  fool— ro  tries 
Some  lonely  wanderer  *moiig  the  de!>ert  nands 
By  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx 
Staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eycit. 

In  one  of  his  rambles,  he  falls  asleep  in 
the  woods,  and  is  aroused  by  the  voice  of  a 
lady  who  has  found  some  of  his  verses  by  his 
side  and  is  reading  them  aloud.  He  at  once 
forgets  all  his  high  purposes  and  aspirations 
and  falls  desperately  in  love  at  first  sight. 
The  conduct  of  this  love-scene  reminds  us 
very  forcibly  of  that  beautiful  little  poem  of 
Coleridge  in  which  the  knight  sang  a  ditty 
to  the  "  Ladie  of  the  Land."  Walter  tells 
his  love  in  an  allegory  drawn  out  to  a  most 
disheartening  length — a  tale  of  an  Indian 
page  and  his  Lady-mistress — which  ends  by 
Walter's  declaring 

**  Then  close  the  tale  thyself,  I  drop  the  mask, 
I  am  the  sun-tauued  page — the  Lady  thou.*' 

He  is  doomed  however  to  disappointment, 
when  she  was  all  in  leaf,  the  frost-winds 
came,  and  now  when  the  summer's  breath 
runs  o'er  her  it  waves  but  iron  boughs.    Her 


hand  is  promised  to  an  old  man  of  graylnir 
and  eyes  of  cold  and  cruel  blue,  who  has 
never  succeeded  in  securing  her  affectiom. 
Walter  is  for  a  short  time  as  profoundly  in 
the  depths  of  despondency  as  he  was  before 
closely  entangled  in  the  fastnesses  of  love. 


u 


He  sees  the  future  stretch 

All  dark  and  barren,  as  a  raioy  ^'^  " 


But  the  keen  edge  of  his  sorrow  is  gnduil* 
ly  worn  away  by  time.  The  sofl  gales  of 
hope-breathing  pride  and  whispering  prom- 
ise, soon  drive  off  his  gloom.  He  is  intro* 
duced  by  his  friend  Edward  to  the  family  of 
an  old  gentleman  who  has 

Wind  billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  mtrsbj  fenii 
Unto  whose  reeds  on  midnights  blue  and  cold. 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the  fttn. 
Yet  wealthier  in  one  child  than  in  all  these! 
Oh  1  She  in  as  fair  as  Heaven !  and  she  wetn 
The  sweetest  name  that  woman  ever  wove, 
And  eyes  to  match  her  name — *tia  Violet. 

The  first  time  he  sees  Violet  he  would  give 
everything  in  the  world  to  be  **  the  very  floor 
that  bears  such  a  majestic  thing."  He  ii 
again  as  happy  as  the  singing  heavens,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  they  pledge  inataal 
vows.  They  are  finally  married,  but  after 
an  experience,  pitiable  indeed,  and  which 
has  justly  been  characterized  as  shocUag 
every  finer  sentiment  of  taste  as  well  as  of 
morals,  by  its  superfluous  environment  of 
misery  and  shame.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  this  portion  of  the  play  was  more  thn 
questionable  in  point  of  truth  to  nature.  No 
one  will  deny  that  this  chapter  of  guilty  lofs 
grates  harshly  upon  our  ideas  of  virtue  aad 
chastity.  We  persist  however  that  the  r^ 
pulsive  turn  thus  given  to  the  tragedy  vu 
altogether  a  question  of  taste  with  the  ai- 
thor.  We  admit  that  he  displayed  veryhal 
taste,  for  he  could  not  have  forgotten  that  ha 
was  writing  a  story  of  love  for  readers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  for  the 
Knights  who  wore  the  Garter,  or  Troubadom 
who  sang  in  the  ears  of  lovely  vomci 
''songs  not  more  decent  and  certainly  lev 
refined  than  those  of  Ovid."  But  Aksaft- 
der  Smith  knows  what  many  of  his  readen 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of»  that  human  natunii 
the  same  in  an  enlightened  as  in  an  undTip 
lized  age ;  and  if  he  has  never  intermix^ 
the  natural  soil  of  his  mind  with  irtifidai 
manners,  he  certainly  is  not  less  a  poet  d 
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Datare  on  that  account.    We  could  indeed 
have  wished  to  see  the  drama  end  without 
this  page  of  sorrow.    But  the  plain  truth  is 
that  Smith,  as  we  before  stated,  has  drawn 
bis  characters  to  suit  a  certain  amount  and 
variety  of  poetry  which  he  felt  glowing  in 
his  soul,  before  he  ever  planned  the  drama. 
He  knew  that  this  chapter  opens  to  the  poet 
the  finest  field  for  the  display  of  deep  and 
strong  feeling,  and  therefore  is  it  that  the 
drama  is  more  repulsive  but  not  unnatural. 
We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  the  final 
marriage  of  Walter  and  Violet  after  this  pit- 
eous experience  is  what  we  could  never  have 
sospeded.     This  is  a  shameful  truth.     We 
should  not  have  suspected  the  marriage,  be- 
cause we  have  so  long  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  those  adopted  principles  of  our  na- 
ture that  are  glossed  with  the  trail  of  the 
serpent.  But  we  take  direct  issue  with  those 
vho  see  in  this  anything  lacking  in  delicacy 
of  sentiment  or  truth  to  the  nobler  current 
of  human  afiection.     We  contend,  despite 
the  crisis  of  horror  from  the  palsied,  distem- 
pered morality  of  our  age,  that  this  marriage 
is  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  humanity. 
We  have  no  admiration  for  that  code  of  jus- 
tice or  morality  which  for  the  same  offence 
piaces  a  ban  upon  woman  that  time  and  re- 
pentant tears  can  no  more  efface  than  rains 
can  wash  out  the  lightning  from  the  storm, 
and  reproaches  man  with  a  frown  perhaps 
that  is  forgotten  with  the  passing  hour.  Wal- 
ter is  a  man  of  purer  and  higher  morality 
than  those  who  rebuke  him  for  his  after- 
thought of  justice  and  honour. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  no  one  has 
read  the  work  entitled  "  Poems  by  Alexan- 
der Smith,"  who  has  not  risen  from  its  pe- 
rusal with  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
discover  any  one  leading  or  elemental  idea, 
charcteristic  of  the  author,  and  pervading, 
with  its  moulding  influence,  every  passage 
in  the  book.  No  one  has  read  his  poems  who 
has  not  failed  to  find  traces  of  a  master-pas- 
sion interwoven  with  every  sentiment,  and 
roonittg  through  the  entire  book  *'  like  hon- 
eysuckle through  a  hedge  of  June."  We  go 
a  step  farther,  and  believe  that  the  unani- 
nx>itt  aasent  of  our  readers  will  bear  us  out 
in  the  assertian,  tkat  these  Poems  hftve  le8» 
the  stam^of  an  indrndualisiag^  and  absofb* 
ifig  sentiment  than 
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more  modem  British  poets  of  strong  imagi^ 
na/i07i^— certainly  of  any  who  have  written 
within  the  memory  of  living  man.  Byron 
is  without  change  a  moody  despiser  of  his 
kind.  There  is  one  sentiment  of  churlish 
and  satirical  misanthropy  infused  into  every 
page  of  his  writings  and  underlining  the  en- 
tire superstructure  of  his  poetry.  In  the 
philosophic  nn^licity  of  Wordsworth,  there 
are  ever  present  the  foot  prints  of  a  deep- 
searching  spirit,  that 

Has  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
or  thoug:htlefl8  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  and  grating,  though  df  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue. 

It  is  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to  fath- 
om the  very  fountains  of  our  inmost  being, 
and  surprise  us  by  calling  up  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  ineffable  emotions,  which  else 
had  slumbered  unsuspected  in  our  bosom. 
However  attenuated  his  sentiments  we  can- 
not read  his  poetry  without  feeling 

A  presence  that  disturbs  ns  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts. 

But  every  page  of  it  is  unmistakeably 
marked  with  that  nicety  of  analysis  which 
characterizes  the  "Lakers." 

We  need  not  weary  our  readers  by  men- 
tioning the  peculiarities  of  other  poets.  The 
two  we  have  referred  to  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  a  strongly  predominat- 
ing principle  in  one's  character  will  invaria* 
bly  betray  itself  in  his  writings. 

If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  general 
statement  we  have  made,  the  honour,  if  it 
be  deemed  such,  is  due  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  in  every  one  of  his  metrical  romances 
there  is  manifest  that  veneration  of  ances-* 
tral  customs  and  courtly  usages,  which  min- 
gles alike  in  the  softest  and  sternest  strains 
of  his  harp,  when  strung  full  high  to  sing 
the  boasted  deeds  of  border  chivalry.  His 
writings  in  a  veiy  great  degree  and  those  of 
the  poets  first  mentioned  is  a  still  more  satis- 
factory manner  afibrd  us  ati  insfght  into  the 
inclination  and  bent  of  their  minds.  This  is 
not  the  case  howerer,  as  stated  above,  vnth 
the  writings  of  Alexander  Smith.  There'are 
sHVeral  pM^ag^f 'which  eVinoe*  a  lively  p^r- 
cCfptfolf  of  tKe  beautffi)!  aii4  poMcal  ttfM  liM' 
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concealed  under  the  stem  forms  of  external 
nature. 

And  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  if  indeed 
there  be  one  feature  of  his  character  shad- 
owed forth  in  his  book  with  more  distinct- 
ness than  another  it  is  a  genuine  poetic  dis- 
taste for  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the 
age.  We  select  the  following  beautiful  verse 
from  several  we  have  marked  which  seem  to 
indicate  this  rare  and  certainly  very  com- 
mendable cast  of  mind. 

All  things  have  something:  more  than  barren  use ; 

Tberf  is  a  scent  upon  the  briar, 
A  tremulous  splendour  in  the  autumn  dews. 

Cold  moms  are  fringed  with  fire. 

But  whatever  traces  we  discover  of  this 
disrelish  for  the  mammon  propensities  of  our 
tiroes,  they  amount  to  nothing  approaching 
an  exclusive  sentiment,  nor  are  they  ever 
very  distinctly  defined.  In  fact  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  principle  of  action  in  his 
mind  is  mostly  distinctly  depicted  on  the 
*pages  of  his  book.  There  has  been  such  a 
diversity  of  character  among  modern  poets, 
and  consequently — in  accordance  with  the 
principle  we  have  alluded  to— so  many 
poems,  each  one  tinged  throughout  with  an 
infusion  of  some  prominent  passion,  that  even 
if  it  indicated  nothing  positively  desirable 
we  should  still  regard  with  decided  pleasure 
this  peculiarity,  or  rather  lack  of  peculiarity 
in  these  new  poems.  But  it  is  with  especial 
pleasure  that  we  observe  this,  for  we  think 
we  can  discover  in  this  young  author  de- 
ments of  dramaiic  power. 

We  should  have  no  inclination  to  indulge 
this  opinion,  however,  if  what  we  have 
stated  concerning  his  poetry  were  not  true, 
and  we  will  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  in  a  few  words.  Before  proceeding 
any  farther,  we  may  remark  that  his  **  Life- 
Drama"  considered  solely  with  regard  to  its 
dramatic  pretensions  is  a  decided  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  interesting  failures 
of  the  age.  No  one  will  urge  however,  we 
presume,  that  there  is  anything  very  incon- 
sistent or  anomalistic  in  this  fact  and  the 
position  we  wish  to  establish.  For  this  is 
his  first  efibrt  and  its  simply  failing  to  be  a 
well-drawn  drama  does  not  logically  argue 
his  inability  to  execute  one,  especially  if  it 
be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in 
his  poetry  which  in  any  maanftr  indicalee 


the  absence  of  dramatic  genins.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  nothing  more  efiectively  be- 
trays the  lack  of  dramatic  genius  than  a 
particular  and  determinate  inclination  of  the 
author's  mind.  That  the  poetry  (^  Smith 
discovers  no  such  particular  bent  of  his  mind 
we  think  will  hardly  be  questioned. 

These  remarks  will  be  more  clearly  un* 
derstood  if  we  call  to  our  aid,  as  iUustratioDs 
of  their  truth,  the  poets  to  whom  reference 
was  made  above.  Neither  Byron  nor  Words- 
worth could  have  written  even  a  respectaUe 
drama,  although  life  itself  had  been  the  for- 
feit. 

If  the  author  of  ''  Childe  Harold ''  had  in- 
troduced a  dozen  actors  upon  the  stage,  bow- 
ever  well  each  one  maintained  his  identity 
in  the  beginning,  they  would  all  end  in  the 
same  moralizing,  morose  philosopher, 

Who  brooding  sits  a  melancholy  owl 
Among  the  twilight  branches  of  hi»  thoughts* 

If  Wordsworth  had  attempted  the  same 
thing,  he  would  have  made  a  still  more  com- 
plete failure  if  such  were  poasiUe.  How- 
ever varied  his  design,  his  characters  would 
all  have  acted  the  same  part.  Each  oDe 
would  be  forever  holding  up  to  the  audience 
a  mental  mirror,  as  it  were,  in  which  they 
would  see  reflected  those  minute  and  shad- 
owy workings  of  their  own  minds  of  whose 
very  existence  they  were  before  ignorsDt 
Such  authors  would  soon  reduce  the  dramat- 
ic art  to  what  it  was  before  the  time  of  JSi- 
chylus— -clothed  perhaps  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  an  enlightened  age,  but  not  the  less 
wearisome  and  monotonous  on  that  account 
In  all  probability  if  the  last  named  of  the 
modern  British  poets  had  put  forth  his  tal- 
ents in  such  an  attempt,  he  would  not  hare 
permitted  two  of  the  persons  dramatis  to 
open  their  mouths  before  he  became  regard- 
less of  the  presence  of  the  others*  And  thus 
the  second  actor  in  the  scene  would  have 
gone  off  in  a  strain  of  abstract  moralising, 
till  the  audience  had  become  tfaoroaghlj 
drilled  in  a  school  of  dramatic  poetry,  which 
would  have  surpassed  the  author's  own  fa- 
vorite ideas  of  nsiplactfy  at  least  as  far  as 
the  complication  of  the  plot  was  concerned. 
The  innovation  on  accustomed  roles  wool^ 
have  been  altogether  more  atigml,  though 
dacidacUjr  l^fli  fanlMtie  thnn  tbe  introdac- 
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tioD  of  dances  and  choral  songs  from  half- 
naked  Satyrs  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks. 

Our  position  then  is  that  there  is  that  ex- 
clQsive  cast  of  mind  about  these  two  poets 
which  precludes  at  once  the  supposition  that 
they  could  ever  possibly  have  written  a  dra- 
ma. Every  character  in  the  play  would  have 
been  in  every  essential  point  the  same.  But 
this  the  audience  would  hardly  be  able  to 
determine  we  confess,  for  whoever  got  pos- 
session of  the  stage  first  would  harangue 
them  the  entire  evening. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  the  length 
of  the  pauagea  18  considered,  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  *'  Life-drama."  This  is 
onqnestionably  true,  but  the  explication  of 
it  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  simple,  this  poem  is 
scarcely  more  dramatic  in  its  composition 
than  the  *'  Excursion"  or  the  *'  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos."  So  far  indeed  as  its  success  as  a  drama 
is  involved  he  would  have  suffered  but  little 
if  instead  of  attempting  the  least  complica- 
tion of  his  poetry  into  a  drama  he  had  qui- 
etly introduced  some  single  spokesman  of 
his  sentiments  like  the  "  Vagrant  Childe." 
He  has  in  effect  done  the  same  thing  by  in- 
troducing two  or  three  characters  instead  of 
one  to  the  reader.  But  how  much  more 
strikingly  is  this  negative  argument  we  have 
been  using  bodied  into  tangible  shape  when 
ve  follow  up  this  comparison. 

Cbilde  Harold  is  a  character  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  whenever  and  wherever  we 
see  him,-*-yesterday,  to  day  and  forever  he 
is  the  same  snarling  cynic.  And  indeed  it 
has  (^en  occurred  to  us  that  in  an  academy 
of  sneering  cynics  Lord  Byron's  works  would 
he  seized  upon  as  the  first  class  text  book  on 
Immoral  Philosophy.  Entirely  different, 
however,  is  the  poetry  of  Alexander  Smith. 
His  poetry  is  not  passage  afler  passage  in- 
fected with  the  breath  of  a  sickly  misan- 
thropy. Nor  is  his  poetry  the  expression  of 
any  tingle  sentimeniy  either  diseased  and  re- 
pulsive, or  fresh  and  beautified  with  the  bloom 
of  nature.  The  sentiment  of  his  song  chan- 
ges with  every  note.  The  current  of  his 
thought  must  he  followed  down  a  different 
channel  in  almost  every  page.  With  every 
leaf  of  bis  book  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf  of 
the  anthor's  mind.  Now  Smith  has  no  more 
than  Byron  displayed  as  yet  any  decided 


dramatic  genius.  But  the  character  of  his 
writings  proves  beyond  doubt  that  however 
labored  the  attempt,  Byron  could  never  have 
made  Manfred  anything  but  a  cbramatic  poem^ 
as  it  is  properly  styled.  There  can  be  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  found  in  the  poetry  of 
Smith  to  show  his  inability  to  produce,  at 
some  future  period,  a  nurseling  of  the  muse 
that  shall  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  proud  name 
with  which  he  has  christened  this  offspring 
of  his  youthful  and  untamed  imagination. 

Now  this  is  quite  as  far  as  the  argument 
legitimately  conducts  us.  And  we  never  in- 
tended to  be  understood  as  wishing  it  to  con- 
duct us  farther.  We  are  as  fully  satisfied  as 
any  of  our  readers  that  nothing  thus  far 
proves  that  Smith  has  within  him  the  certain 
elements  of  a  genuine  dramatist,  but  we  may 
remark  in  support  of  the  suggestion  we  have 
thrown  out  that  he  has  executed  several  pas- 
sages with  a  tragic  power  which  we  may  say, 
without  mockery,  is  truly  Shaksperean.  But 
Alexander  Smith  himself  must  make  good^ 
his  title  to  this  tribute.  We  have  disappoint- 
ed our  readers,  doubtless,  in  not  before  this 
presenting  them  with  extracts  from  the  poem, 
and  we  will  now  give  them  a  full  compensa- 
tion. 

Walter  has  in  the  most  unpardonable  of  all 
manners,  proved  unworthy  the  eonfidinglove 
of  a  girl  who  loved  him  "  as  a  fountain  leaps 
to  light,  and  can  do  nothing  else."  He  is 
summoned  before  that  most  merciless  of  all 
tribunals — his  own  withering  reflections, 
when  the  hour  of  infamy  is  over. 

If  the  following  scene  affects  the  reader  as 
it  did  us  when  we  first  read  it,  he  will  almost 
be  able,  now  and  then,  to  see  an  irrepressible 
tide  of  despair  flow,  mingled  and  blackened 
with  the  ink  from  the  author's  pen : 

Good  men  have  said 
That  ■ometimes  God  leares  sinnen  to  their  sin, 
He  has  lefl  me  to  mine,  and  I  am  changed ; 
My  wont  part  is  insurgpnt,  and  my  will 
Is  weak  and  powerless  as  a  trembling  king 
When  millions  rise  up  hungry.    Woe  is  me  ! 
My  souls  breeds  sins  as  a  dead  body  worms ! 
They  swarm  and  feed  upon  me.    Hear  me,  God! 
Bin  met  me  and  embraced  me  on  my  way  ; 
Methought  her  cheeks  were  reA^  her  lips  had  bloom ; 
I  kissed  her  bold  lips,  dallied  with  her  hair : 
She  sang  me  into  slumber.    I  awoke— 
It  was  a  putrid  corse  that  clung  to  me. 
That  dingt  to  me  like  memory  to  the  damned, 
That  rots  into  my  being.    Father !    God ! 
I  cannot  shake  it  off,  it  clings,  it  clings ; — 
I  soon  will  grow  as  corrupt  at  itself        [A  prnvt*. 
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God  sends  me  back  my  praycm,  as  a  father 
Returns  unopod  tho  Irtters  of  a  son 
Who  has  dishonored  him. 

Have  mercy.  Fiend ! 
Thou  Devil,  thuu  wilt  drag  mc  down  to  hell. 
Oh,  if  nhe  had  proclivity  to  sin 
Who  did  appear  no  broutcous  and  so  pure. 
Nature  may  leer  behind  a  gracious  roask> 

And  God  hiuiHelf  may  he I'm  giddy,  blind, 

The  world  reels  beneath  mc. 

[Catchrt  hold  of  the  parapet. 
(Ah  OwteoMi  approache»,)    Wilt  pray  for  me  ? 

(lirl  (shuddering.) 
*Ti.s  a  dreadful  thing  to  pray. 

Waiter. 

Why  is  it  so  ? 
Hast  thou,  like  mc,  a  spot  upon  thy  soul 
That  neither  tears  cun  cleanse,  nor  fires  eteme  1 

Girl. 

But  few  request  my  prayers. 

Waiter. 

I  request  them. 
For  ne*er  did  a  dishevelled  woman  cling 
So  earnest  pale  to  a  stern  con(|iicror*s  knees. 
Pleading  for  a  dear  life,  iis  did  my  prayer 
Cling  to  the  knees  of  God.     He  shook  it  oiT. 
And  went  upou  His  way.    Wilt  pray  for  me  ? 

Girl. 

Sin  crusts  me  o'er  as  limpets  crust  tho  rocks, 
I  would  be  thrust  from  evVy  human  door ; 
I  dare  not  knock  at  Heaven's. 

Walter. 

Poor  homeless  one! 
There  is  a  door  stands  wide  for  thee  and  mc — 
The  door  of  hell.    Methinks  wc  arc  well  met. 
I  saw  a  little  girl  three  years  ago. 
With  eyes  of  asure  and  with  cheeks  of  red, 
A  crowd  of  sunbeams  hanging  down  her  face : 
Sweet  laughter  round  her,  dancing  like  a  breeze. 
I*d  rather  lair  me  with  a  fiend  in  fire. 
1  han  look  on  such  a  (ace  as  hers  to-night. 
But  I  can  look  on  thee,  and  such  as  thee  ; 
ril  call  thee  *'  Sister ;"  do  thou  call  me  **  Bi other." 
A  thousand  years  hence,  when  we  both  are  damned, 
We'll  sit  like  ghosts  upon  the  waiting  abore. 
And  read  our  lives  by  the  red  light  of  hell. 
Will  we  not.  Sister  T 

Girl 
O  thou  strange  wild  man. 
Let  me  alone :  what  would  you  seek  with  me  ? 

Walter. 

Your  ear,  my  sister.    I  have  that  within 
Which  urges  me  to  utterance.    I  could  accost 
A  pensive  angel,  singing  to  himself 
Upon  a  hill  in  heaven,  and  leave  his  mind 
As  dark  and  turbid  as  a  trampled  pool, 
To  purify  at  leisure, — I  have  none 
To  listen  to  me,  save  a  sinful  woman 
Upon  a  midnight  bridf^e.    She  was  so  fair. 
God's  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure  on  her  face. 
Oh,  God,  she  was  so  happy !    Her  short  life 
As  full  of  music  as  the  crowded  June 
Of  an  unfallen  orb.    What  is  it  now  7 
She  gave  me  her  young  heart,  full,  full  of  love  : 
My  return— was  to  break  it.    Worse,  far  worse ; 
I  crept  into  the  chambers  of  her  soul. 
Like  a  foul  toad,  polluting  as  I  went. 


GIRL. 

T  pity  her — not  you.    Man  trusts  in  God ; 
He  is  eternal.    Woman  trusts  in  man. 
And  he  is  shifting  sand. 

WALTER. 

Poor  child,  poor  child ! 
We  sat  in  dreadful  silence  with  our  sin. 
Looking  each  other  wildly  in  the  eyee : 
Methought  1  heard  the  gates  of  heaven  close, 
She  flung  heroelf  against  me,  burst  in  tears. 
As  a  wave  bursts  in  spray.    She  covered  me 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud 
With  dim,  dishevelled  tresses  bides  the  hill 
On  which  its  heart  is  breaking.    She  clung  to  me 
With  piteous  arms,  and  shook  me  with  her  sobs. 
For  she  had  lost  her  world,  her  heaven,  her  God, 
And  now  had  nought  but  me  and  her  great  wroog . 
She  did  not  kill  me  with  a  single  word, 
But  once  she  liAod  her  tear-dahbled  face — 
Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  I  would  have  leapt 
Into  its  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 
Still  it  pursues  mc  like  a  haunting  fiend  : 
It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moors  at  night. 
Where  I  am  smitten  by  tho  hissing  rain, 
And  ruflfian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops, 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.    MereiftU  God! 
It  cornet — thai  faee  again,  that  whiie^  white  fut^ 
Set  in  a  night  of  hair;  reproachful  4*jrr«, 
That  make  me  mad.     Oh,  save  me  from  Ihote  ej/n! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave. 
And  hum  on  me  in  Tophet. 

GIRL. 

Where  are  yoo  going  T 

WALTER. 

My  hear f  9  on  fire  by  hell,  and  on  I  drive 
To  outer  blaekneu,  like  a  hlaximg  §hip. 

[He  ruthea  mtff» 

There  is,  now  and  then,  a  sentiment  of  i^ 
religion  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  tbispii- 
sage,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  in  other  pt»- 
tions  of  the  book  assumes  a  more  aamii- 
takeable  form.  We  do  not,  howe?er,  dis- 
cover in  the  book  any  traces  of  that  defiiilt 
infidel  step  with  which  Shelley  walked 
earth  upon  the  mountain  heights  of  ii 
nation,  as  if  to  sneer  more  directly  it  tki 
face  of  Almighty  God.  There  are  so  naij 
beautiful  passages  in  these  poems,  that  «e 
may  only  hope  to  extract  a  veiy  small  nui- 
ber  of  them. 


A  CHILD. 

O  thou  bright  thing,  fresh  from  the  hRod  of  God ; 
The  motions  of  thy  limbs  are  swayed 
By  the  unceasing  music  of  thy  beinf ! 
Nearer  I  seem  to  Qod  when  looknf  on  that. 
'Tis  ages  since  be  made  hia  jrouiifeet  alar, 
His  hand  is  on  thee  aa  'twere  jeaterday* 
Thou  later  revelation !    Silver  elreaai, 
Brsakimgwith  Imufhter  Jrmm the Imke Mtiat, 
Whence  all  thing*  flow!    O  bngbt  aal 
What  wilt  thou  be  beareaftert 

UlTLRSSirXSt. 

Mj  droopiiir  Mfls 
Flap  idl^  'gaiaat  the  nui  af  my 
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I  roi  19011  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  i^rate  the  golden  isleii. 

A  PURFO8X. 

A  mighty  pnipoee  rtM»  largo  and  flow 
From  oat  tho  floctualions  of  my  aonl, 
As,  gho9t-liko  from  the  dim  and  tumbling  era 
Starts  the  completed  moon. 

IRRKSOLITTlOir. 

My  life  was  a  long  dream ;  when  I  awoke 
Duly  stood  like  an  angel  in  oiy  path 
And  seemed  so  terrible,  I  could  have  turned 
Into  my  yesterdays  end  wandered  back 
To  distant  childhood,  and  gone  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth  not  death. 

HIOBT. 

Is  shout  out  from  the  Night,  which  like  a  sea 
Breaketh  forever  on  a  strand  of  stars. 

LOTKS  OF  THE  OCXAIT. 

Hw  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinding  sky, 

Hedfss  are  white  with  May.    The  bridogroom  sea 

Is  toying  with  the  shor«,  his  wedded  bride, 

And,  in  the  fulness  of  his  marrisge  joy. 

He  decoraten  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 

Itetiies  a  spaee,  to  see  how  lair  she  looks, 

Tkea  proisd,  runs  np  Co  kiss  her. 

POCT. 

Oh!  *fi8  a  sleeping  poet!  and  his  Terse 
Sings  liV^  tkt  Syren  isles. 

JOT. 

I  am  drank  with  joy. 
His  is  areynifc^ur    tkt  top  of  life. 
Bcscderth  ay  pack  elopes  downward  to  the  grave. 

A POKT. 

He  was  one 
Who  emM  not  Jwlp  it,  for  it  was  his  nature 
To  UoseoBB  into  oong,  as  *tis  a  liee'a 
ToleafitaeU'ia  Aprfl. 

Sudi  is  Ike  jftaple  of  Alexander  Smith's 
%ook.  TIm  passages  last  quoted  are- genu* 
ine  poeUy.  There  is  no  one  who  is  accuff- 
tomed  to  "  beget  the  golden  time  again"  of 
childhood,  but  cao  recall  some  occasion  when 
be  listened  vfi^  delight  to  the  no^es  of  the 
cuckoo  Ubat  seeaed  to  come  to  him  from  a 
thoasaad  difeneat  points,  until  baffled  in  tra* 
cing  the  source  of  these  sweet  sounds,  he 
was  half  sconced  into  the  belief  that  the 
grove  was  walosiied  into  life  by 

No  hmi^  but  an  inviaihle  thing, 
A  yoiee    a  myatery. 


Just  siBulaiiy  are  we  effected  by  some 
passages  of  Hiese  poems.  We  may  be 
unable  to  reader  even  to  ourselves  an  in- 
tell^le  exjilanation  of  the  sensation,  but 
ve  aie  not  ea  that  aceount  the  less  alive  to 
its  defightM  Amotion.  The  following  passa- 
ges, for  isitence,  no  more  tire  from  repeti- 
^OD,  thia  Is  the  rainbow  less  lovely  from 
^g  exposed  to  a  thousand  skies. 


ORIAT  MKlf. 

Books  were  his  chieftest  friends.    In  them  be  read 
Of  those  great  spirits  who  went  down  lika  ettasv 
And  left  upon  the  mountain- tops  of  death 
A  light  that  made  th<«m  lovely. 

POLLUTIOll. 

Your  ear,  my  sister.    I  have  that  within 
Which  urges  roe  to  utterance.     I  could  accost 
A  |iottsive  angel,  singing  to  himself 
Upon  a  hill  in  heaven,  and  leave  his  mind 
As  dark  and  turbid  as  a  trampled  pool. 
To  purify  at  leisure. 

OBLITIOir. 

That  Isrgest  Son  of  Time, 
Who  wandered  singing  through  ihe  listening  worUt 
Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoe 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  years  ago. 

DKATH. 

She  was  too  fair  for  earth.    Ah !  she  would  die 
Like  music,  sunbeams,  and  the  pallid  flowers 
That  spring  00  Winter's  corse. 

We  have  said  so  much  in  commendation 
of  this  poet,  that  we  would  be  glad  if  we 
could  count  upon  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers and  point  out  what  seem  to  us  the  defects 
of  his  poetry.  This  we  shall  not  do,  how-  ' 
ever.  Whoever  reads  the  book  will  meet 
them  on  every  page. 

There  are  several  passages  in  this  book 
which  resemble  in  a  most  remarkable  degree 
some  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  In  ihe  "  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland"  there  is  the  foUowing 
beautiful  verse : 

On  the  western  hills  aiiir 
Evening  lingers  with  delight, 
While  she  views  her  favorite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night. 

And  on  the  155th  page  of  these  poena, 
we  find  these  lines : 

Look  out  my  Besntiful  upon  the  sky  ! 
Even  puts  on  her  jewels.    Look !    She  nets 
Venus  upon  her  brow. 

This  is  very  close  cutting,  if  it  is  not  trav- 
elling on  the  same  track.  But  a  still  more 
remarkable  case  occurs  to  us.  The  third 
canto  and  third  stanza  of  "  Childe  Harold" 
begins  thus : 

In  ray  youth's  aumroer  I  did  sing  of  one 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seise  the  theme  then  hut  bc^nn, 
And  bear  it  with  me  as  the  rushing  -wind 
Bears  the  clouds  onwards. 

On  the  18th  page  of  these  poems  we  find 
the  foUowing  uncommonly  fine  passage : 

Books  written  when  the  aonl  ism  epring'<tide. 
When  it  is  laden  liko.a  groaning  sky 
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Before  a  tbund(*r-storm,  are  power  and  Kladnese 
And  majesty  and  beauty.    Tbey  seize  the  reader 
As  tempestn  seise  a  ship,  and  bear  him  on 
With  a  wild  joy. 

On  the  41st  page  of  these  poems  are  the 
foUowbg  line 


I  saw  the  dreariest  sight.    The  sun  went  down, 
And  all  the  west  was  paved  with  sullen  fire. 
I  cried,  **  Behold !  the  barren  beach  of  hell 
At  ebb  of  tide." 

In  Manfred  we  find  the  same  idea  much 
more  heautifally  expressed  and  the  figure 
more  grandly  brought  forward, 

Clouds 
Riae  curling  fast  beneath  me  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell. 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore 
HeapM  with  the  damnM  like  pebbles. 

We  have  marked  several  such  coinciden- 
ces, which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  in  any 
review  of  this  book.  The  most  remarkable 
case,  however,  is  noticed  by  his  reviewer  in 
the  Westminster.  We  will  extract  the  re- 
marks of  this  journal. 

"  In  Currer  Bell's  novel,  *  Shirley,*  there 
18  a  beautiful  passage  describing  an  April 
day,  when  a  'sunbeam  kissed  all  the  hill 
tops,  making  them  smile  in  clear  green  light, 
or  when  a  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding 
their  crests  with  the  low,  hanging,  dishev- 
elled tresses  of  a  cloud  ;'  it  is  probable  that 
Alexander  Smith  may  have  seen  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  it  was  murmuring  indistinctly 
in  his  ear  when  he  wrote  the  following,  for 
plagiarism  is  the  last  charge  to  be  preferred 
against  one  so  opulent :'' 

She  covered  me 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud, 
With  dim,  dishevelled  tresses  hides  the  hill 
On  which  its  heart  is  breaking. 

Alexander  Smith  certainly  has  faolts,  but 
tbey  are  such  as  will  be  lessened,  if  not  over- 
come by  age. 

He  is  a  poet  greater  in  promise  than  in  at- 
tainment. We  cannot  think  of  what  his  fu- 
ture may  be,  without  reflecting  that  there  ap- 
peared in  that  same  Glasgow,  not  fifty  years 
ago,  a  young  man  of  exactly  his  age,  who, 
like  him,  sent  a  poem  adrift  upon  a  cold 
world.  It  was  a  noble  flight  of  the  muse. 
At  the  first  proud  wave  of  her  plumage  a 
world  paused  to  gaze  in  admiration,  and  the 
rushing  of  her  wings  shaU  be  heard  in  the 


chambers  of  the  human  heart  till  the  latest 
generation.  But  she  wearied  from  this  flight 
and  folded  her  wings  in  repose.  True,  she 
now  and  then  unfolded  them ;  and  although 
her  flights  have  been  more  graceful,  she 
never  again  circled  around  the  uplifted  admi- 
ration of  man,  like  the  eagle  round  hismoun* 
tain  home.  The  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming" 
is  a  softer  and  sweeter  poem,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing of  the  impassioned  ardour  of  the  **  Plea- 
sures of  Hope."  "  The  fact  is,"  said  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Washington  Irving,  **  Camp- 
bell was  in  a  manner  a  bugbear  to  himself— 
the  brightness  of  his  early  genius  was  a  det- 
riment to  all  his  future  efibrts.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  shadow  thai  his  own  fame  cast  before 
him.'' 

This  first  efbrt  of  Alexander  Smith  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We 
hope  his  fame  will  not  be  a  bug-bear  to  the 
future  flights  of  his  muse. 

He  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  poet's 
mission.  This  is  clear  from  the  subjcnoed 
magnificent  passage,  which  we  will  extract 
from  his  book,  and  then  put  down  the  scis- 
sors. No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  all  the  au- 
thor's ambitious  prophet-sight  into  the  heav- 
ens of  his  future  glory  is  gleaming  from  every 
line.  He  has  run  one  conqueror's  course  oo 
the  Olympic  plains,  and  gathered  up  much  of 
the  glistening  dust  on  the  chariot  wheels  of 
fame.  We  trust  he  will  not  tire  with  this 
gfibrt.  We  hope  he  will  not  rest  by  the  way- 
side like  the  noble  poet  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  who,  like  him,  was  bom  in  Glasgov, 
and  like  him  commenced  with  such  promise 
of  prospective  greatness.  Let  him  not  like 
Campbell  '*  tarry  in  the  Calypso  island  till 
the  sun  be  down,  and  Ithaca  yet  afar." 

A  Poet  must  ere  long  ariac. 
And  with  a  re^al  song:  sunnrrowo  this  a|!:e, 
A»  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  cn>wn*d ; — 
One,  who  shall  hallow  Poetry  to  God 
And  to  its  own  hifrh  use,  for  Poefrj  ia 
The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king  thoughts  ride : 
A  mighty  Poet  whom  this  age  shall  cboooe 
To  be  its  apokenman  to  all  coming  timea. 
In  the  ripe  full-blown  season  of  his  soul. 
He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit*^  strength. 
And  grapple  with  the  queationa  of  all  taase. 
And  wring  from  them  their  meaninga.   Aa King  Saal 
Called  up  the  buried  prophet  from  his  grave 
To  speak  his  doom,  so  shall  this  Poet-King 
Call  up  the  dead  Paat  from  its  awful  gimva 
To  tell  him  of  our  future.    As  the  air 
Doth  sphere  the  world,  so  shall  hb  heart  of  loi 
L4>?faig  mankind,  not  people*.    As  the  l%ke 
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a  tfe*  Sower,  iiaa,  raek.  uid  beadmi  heaTeii, 
■•  raflact  our  great  haraanhr  : 
iba  TDuiif  Spriog  bnaltw*  wiih  Va'mg  braalh 
■ad  braacb,  lill  it  aprouu  rragrantly 
laam  aad  aunny  flowin,  ahall  h«  hr«atb«  IITe 
Cb  sTarjr  ibama  ha  toucb,  makiag  all  Beauly 
letry  fbi  aiar  Lilu  iha  itaia. 


L.  M. 


icktburg,  Va. 


rtitts  Dt  3Srai  Hiorka. 


»  Dtlnertd  b^ert  tie  Sutittg  q/'  ^/unni,  of 
writfy  »<  rirginia,  a(  itt  Amtual  MttliKg, 
k  PnWte  //a». /urn  S9lh,  1853.  Br  Jihki 
H»Bi.  Publiahad  by  order  of  rha  Society, 
•d :  Hwbriaoe  &  FergBe»D.  1853. 
I  wa  hi«e  atwiy*  been  or  our  State  UoiTeir-- 
dty  aava  cherish  ihe  aaiDcialioDi  which  clu 
our  Alma  Mater,  we  arc  conicioua  nf  regar 
yci  higher  iolrrui  i[a  condilino  and  'at  hopt 
■Ta  reail  the  admirable  addrcM  or  Profeui 
{.  A  more  eitgant  cantribaliDD  lo  the  fleetii 
■f  the  day  hai  not  beta  mada  anrwbcre,  Iro 


The  topic  aelecled  by  Mr,  Holcohib  Tor  diicuuioa 

baton  ih«  Alumni  wia  Ihe  true  ends  of  a  greai  UniTeni- 
ty  and  the  nHaoi  by  which  those  ends  an  tu  b*  leeoni- 
pliihod.  In  the  Irealmenl  of  it,  he  haa  pointed  out  wltb 
grrat  cleimcH  and  candDiir  eome  uf  the  defecti  of  the 

remedying  theoi,  wiih  n  force  which  ca 

the  School  nf  Ancieal  Languagrf,  by  which  the  brautiea 

dent,  at  tbeHme  time  Ihot  liw  miud  is  iDilioclnl  ia  phi- 
la  lo^y,  ii  very  p'acerully  handled,  and  no  alumnui  ean 

feeling  ill  lru<h.  We  mean  noreSi 
Pr..fe«or  of  Ancient  Languege.,. 
gelher  a«  leanied  aod  lahorioua  a  peraon  aa  Ihe  oioal  eru- 
dite Duichmon  (hut  eter  put  a  Greek  root  into  hia  pipe 
and  rnioked  it — when  we  rty  that  while  hia  Leclurea  may 
impart  to  tite  (Indent  an  inaiglit  into  the  ttruelure  if  Uu 
Latin  and  Grttk  lengnaget,  they  utterly  fail  la  %rt» 
him  any  perception  o! ike  geniui  andetoqaeHet  i^Qrettt 
and  Romt.  The  Iwu  things  are  quite  diKlinct  from  aarh 
other — to  Biudy  the  ancieui  longuagea  aller  tbs  GemMn 
malhod  alana  ia  like  forerer  grojiiag  io  Ihe  crypta  of  • 


•A. 


Dpon  th«  worthy 


great 


mng  u 


of  irutoeiDOrial  Kerrard  "boaom' 


I  high  in 


Ited  ceiling,  its  sinried  wiodowa,  iu 
anlii]uo caninga  and  thf  ^loriea  of  tha  CBUTaaa  which 
look  down  from  it*  canaecrated  walla.  Hr.  Hulcomib 
auggesia  ibe  proper  cban^  in  the  acboot — ihal  of  u  a«- 
■Dcisle  Prufearorahip  uf  Auf  irat  Lileratuie. 

The  lack,  too,  of  an  historical  deparlnwot  i»  mada  Ihe 
•ubjecl  of  aurue  eicellent  remarka  by  the  orator,  but  u 
we  hope,  by  and  by,  to  preaeot  our  viewa  on  tbia  aubjaot 
at  aome  leogtb  in  the  Mraaenger,  wa  forbear  to  do  mon 


and  hi 


of  a  high  order  of  eicellencs.  Hia  acceaeii 
Nil  of  Law  in  ibe  Univeraily  aa  AaaUtant  Pt 
hailed  aa  a  most  rortunalo  eteni  for  the  inai 
when  we  heard  of  hia  aelecdon  aa  the  Am 
•tor  of  tbe  Society  of  Alumni,  we  frit  ■aBun 
uld  not  bil  Io  present  viewa  worthy  of  serloi 
But  we  coofrsa  we  did  noteipeei  an  eObrt: 


alicc.  Tlie  fraiernily  of  the  quill  are  apt 
a,  we  think,  the  literary  pntensiona  of  loen  b 
olhei  proAwaionB.  and  concede  with  reluclaD< 
yer  or  the  physician  an  esBlted  position  in  li 
■oaing  in  the  one  case  thai  the  BTer  incraaaii: 
<r medical  aclence  would  leave  liille  time  f 
.Itiialion,  and  in  tbe  other,  thai  dev 


Wew 


-Lite 


I  allude  1 


» lar, 


ig  the  only  form  in  which  the  Soestsan- 


n  of  til 


b  the 


it  were  |he  gulden 


%  of  the  black-Ieller  1  he  has  kept  his 
H«  nnweakrned  by  the  conatant  labo 
,  he  baa  eierciaed  it  indeed,  in  raagioi 


Ihal  grei 


■y  sergeenla.  wl       world.  *i 


be  regarded  tu  tbe 
empDt*  of  Ibe  futnre. 
fculiur  inflrmiliBa  oT 
ainofbeDignanttrts, 
rhumaniiy.  Ameri' 
'pendent  but  sublime 
Jl  belongs  to  her,  to  mediate  between  tbe  aBgiy 
I  of  opposing  partiea,  to  fasal  tbe  wounds  of  sec- 
rife,  ID  cement  by  a  cobeaion  alronger  Ihnn  laws, 
!lei]  paojile.  to  preaerre  the  iotegrity  of  national 
and  to  hold  up  in  ita  true  light,  both  before  our 
and  future  ages,  the  character  and  eondition  of 
region  of  the  contederacy,  around  which  igno- 
rance, prejudice  and  fanaticiam  have  spread  their  darken- 
ing miata.  Domeatic  slaTery  has  impreaaad  auchdisiinct 
and  peculiar  lealurea  upon  Southern  tociely,  that  ii  can 
!Ver  be  eompreheadrd  or  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the 
Buibors,  SoDtbam  bom 
and  Southern  bred,  iu  interpret  between  us  snd  ibem. 
Northern  men  uf  the  moat  enlarged  pairiuliam,  seldom 
Tiaiting  u<i  at  home,  and  then  in  aceromonioua  way.laok- 
ingai  ua  through  imperfeci  lights,  and  judging  us  by  falsa 
BtaDdnrds,  catch  only  the  sharp  points  which  riae  npsbora 
the  face  of  our  inniiutiona,  and  ore  unable  to  form  a  fair 
and  intelligent  esiiinau  of  our  character.  Heace  onr 
biatory,  our  moral  and  social  hahili,  our  i^inions,  tU  tbe 
cooditioD,  ue  diicoloured  bjr  the 
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partial  and  broken  medium  of  that  Northern  literature, 
throufrh  which  only  they  are  now  exhibited  to  the  world. 
It  will  be  idle  to  look  for  the  pure  light  of  truth,  until  the 
rays  of  knowledge,  f>entiment  and  opinion,  reflected  from 
the  diversified  surface  of  our  whole  country  shall  inter- 
minf^le  and  melt  in  a  comprehensive  and  truly  national 
literature-** 

•  •  •  *  * 

••The  fact  that  literature  has  l>ccn  recently  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  ought  not  to  be  din- 
missed  by  us,  who  know  how  URting,  diffusive,  and  al- 
most  omnipotent  is  its  influence,  without  the  graveut  con- 
sideration. The  success  of  *  Uncle  TomV  Cabin'  dis- 
closes the  most  formidable  danger  which  crosses  our  line 
of  future  march.  Mural  delut^iuns  cnn  not  bo  resisted  by 
physical  resources.  They  can  subdue  the  power  of 
fleets  and  armies,  treasures,  fortifications  and  natural  bul- 
warks. We  have  n<  cause  to  fear,  lest  a  breach  be  made 
in  the  constitution  by  the  bloody  bund  of  violence,  lest 

*  Some  dread  .\emesi$*, 
Break  from  the  darkened  future,  crowned  with  fire. 
To  tread  us  out  for  ever  ;* 

leal  our  people  be  cnlle^  to  fall  in  despairing  files,  around 
their  violated  hearth-stones,  and  amid  the  horrors  of  na- 
tional fratricide  '  the  gates  of  mercy  be  shut  upon  msn- 
kind.*  We  are  threatened  by  u  policy  more  insidious  in 
its  approaacbes,  but  not  lesM  ft^tal  in  its  results.  The  na- 
tive and  foreign  or^an?  of  fanalicisin  have  expressly  avow- 
ed it  as  their  object,  so  to  corrupt  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  North,  that  it  will  be  ready  to  snnctiui)  either  an  open 
violation  of  the  constitution,  or  a  dishonest  perversion  of 
its  meaning,  and  so  to  divide  the  public  opinion  nnd  weak- 
en the  public  spirit  of  the  South,  that  when  legislation  is 
invoked  to  consummate  the  last  act  of  injustice,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  rally  in  that  unbroken  phalanx,  which 
might  bid  defiance  to  aggression. 

**  We  can  no  longer  cover  the  salient  points  of  our  in- 
stitntions,  through  the  hulls  of  Congress.  The  voice  of 
the  statesman  and  the  orator  can  not  reach  the  masses, 
with  whom  lie  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  Literature 
alone  can  dispossess  the  demon  of  fanaticism  by  its 
'sweet  compulsion.*  Let  us  appeal  to  her  varied  forms, 
of  poem,  drama,  novel,  history,  and  essay,  to  enter  every 
cottage  in  the  land,  and  disperse  the  delusions  which  in- 
vest this  whole  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  Let  them 
Tindicate  it  before  the  reason  and  coiiiicience  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  hallow  it  as  a  great  instrumeitality  of  Provi- 
dence, in  their  affections.  Let  them  declare,  how  earn- 
estly we  resisted  its  original  imposition,  how  consistently 
we  have  laboured  for  its  subsequent  amelioration,  how 
uniformly  we  have  sustained  every  measure  of  policy 
which  promised  for  it  a  peaceful  euthanasia,  and  how 
fiercely  those  who  still  roll  in  the  unblessed  wealth  of 
that  bloody  commerce  from  whkrh  it  sprang,  have  sought 
to  close  every  avenue  for  its  gradual  extinction,  and  hem 
it  in,  to  perish  amid  social  and  national  convulsion.  Let 
them  point  out  in  characters  of  light,  which  all  who  run 
may  read,  that  human  wisdom  haa  yet  devised  no  scheme 
for  its  abolition,  whkh  does  not  call  upon  a  great  and 
enlightened  people  to  sacrifice  all  the  civilization  which 
makes  life  valuable  for  the  mockery  of  conferring  an 
empty  freedom  upon  a  race  unfit  for  its  enjoyment.  Let 
them  show  that  although  the  same  imperious  necessity 
which  suspends  ordinary  laws  in  times  of  peril,  forbids 
ua  to  banish  from  the  statute  book  the  provisions  which 
uphold  the  power  of  the  master  over  his  slave,  yet  that 
all  human  laws  receive  their  form  and  pressure  from  the 
■pint  of  a  people,  and  like  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
although  poneaaing  a  weight  more  crushing  than  iron. 


may  be  made  to  bear  lightly  as  the  gossamer  flm  of  iiia- 
nter.  Let  them  exhibit  the  mighty,  though  nm>fleii  ii> 
fluencc  of  public  opinion,  in  softening  the  harsher  feitorei 
of  slavery,  and  converting  its  elements  of  danger  Hodraf> 
faring  into  springs  of  refinement  and  virtue.  Lft  thm 
deliver  to  an  immortality  of  honest  scorn,  ihe  librUfr 
who  has  raked  through  the  prison  records  of  a  niioi, 
that  she  might  hold  up  the  isolated  and  exceptioDil  cum 
of  cruelty  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  tract  of  bilf  • 
century,  among  its  millions  of  population,  a^  lypet  oft 
whole  people,  and  generalizatiuns  of  their  chararter.  lit 
them  rid  us  of  the  superstition,  that  slaverv  i«  a  i'leaTi8| 
uiiscbicf,  und  by  contrasting  the  general  comfort,  couuat 
and  virtue  of  our  people,  with  the  pictures  of  Elo^ 
life  that  have  been  drawn  to  our  hands  by  her  fivorin 
poets  nnd  novelists,  with  '  the  fierce  confederate  stum  of 
sorrow,  barricaded  evermore  in  her  great  cities,'  viik 
*  the  solitary  anguish,  piped  by  humanity  amid  hnpvm 
and  fields/  with  the  visions  of  crime  and  despair,  winch 
welter  through  the  pages  of  Dickens,  and  Tiiackmj, 
and  Jerrold,  bring  conviction  home  to  the  mo"t  uobeliev*  ; 
ing  and  desponding  amongst  us,  that  the  age  ofguliivai 
not  more  unlike  the  age  of  iron,  than  is  our  primitiTt  «> 
ciety  remote  from  the  vice  and  suflering  which  nnrk  Al 
civilization  of  the  old  world,  and  which  are  beginaiigli 
draw  miniature  lines  of  their  darkest  features  around  lb 
free  States  of  the  North. 

**Let  us  Southern  scholars  but  be  true  to  the  re»poi- 
sibilities  of  our  time  and  place,  and  the  darkness  will  M 
longer  '  dare  aflront  the  light.*  We  shall  divide  the  pi^ 
lie  opinion  of  the  world,  break  the  force  of  its  s^npntkr, 
and  by  pouring  through  the  bosoms  of  our  people  Ai 
living  tide  of  hope,  strengthen  their  hearts  for  the  dir  if 
trial,  and  cover  our  land  aud  its  institutions  with  aiUcU 
of  fire.** 


Harper  &  Brothers  have  completed  their  editioa  of 
Coleridge  by  the  publication  of  the  Seventh  VoIuom,cm* 
laining  his  Poetical  and  Dramatic  W^orks.  We  htniU 
ready  more  than  once  remarked  on  the  excelleoceoftkii 
edition  and,  now  that  it  is  complete,  we  comoKfld  it 
warmly  to  the  favor  of  book  buyers. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  publishers  for  a  copy' 
**A  Journey  Round  the  IVorfd,  by  Gerstaecker."  TKi 
rather  portly  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  tntrii 
of  a  respectable  German  to  California  and  back  to  Fli^ 
derland,  taking  the  two  oceans  in  his  course.  Tbr  sun* 
tive  is  not  remarkably  sprightly,  still  it  tells  of  life  9d 
manners  among  the  antipodes  after  a  pleasing  CishiM 
and  Is  by  no  means  hard  reading.  The  gold  regioot  if 
Australia  were  among  the  points  visited,  ea  rstlr,iid 
we  should  judge  from  the  dedicatioa  that  the  suKcpiAli 
Mynheer  retains  one  impression  more  than  usuallv  m* 
der  of  that  auriferous  land ;  the  volume  being  ioKiftd 
**  To  his  dear  little  Friend,  Sarah  Mary  Rickards 
ney." 

Phtsical  Gboorapht.  Bt  Mart  8omirtili.s.  1^ 
Notet  and  a  GiMsarf.  By  W.  8.  IV,  Ruukwkm 
ger,  M.  D^  U.  B.  Nmpf.  Philadelphia :  Blaacted* 
Ua.    1853.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph.  ISl  Mail  aoMk 

Mrs.  SoDierville*a  Physical  Geography  has  alieady  !•* 
come  a  standard  work,  and  the  present  Tolune  to  a  it* 
print  of  the  Third  Edition,  rendered  mora  valaable  bvlli 
notea  of  Dr.  Ruieheobefgar.  wboao  Inarnmg  ud  tJbSkf 
are  to  well  known  to  the  pnblio. 
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"REPRESENTATIVE  MEN." 

ANDREW  JACKSON   AND    HENRY   CLAY. 

(Concluded.) 

If  these  great  rivals  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
they  agreed  in  hating  each  other  with  un- 
common fervor.  They  had  early  come  in 
collision.  Clay  had  attacked  Jackson  in 
language  studiously  guarded,  hut  still  in  ef- 
fect strongly  reprehensive.  His  speech  on 
the  Pensacola  business  was  marked  by  great 
vigor  and  more  than  characteristic  eloquence : 
and  doubtless,  in  the  frank  habit  its  author 
had  of  saying  what  he  thought  and  felt  with- 
out mincing  words,  he  had  said  things  of 
GeD.  Jackson's  conduct,  which,  repeated 
with  or  without  the  usual  exaggeration,  were 
not  particularly  agreeable  to  his  eager  and 
passionate  nature.  But  this  might  have  been 
forgiven :  it  is  certain  that  it  was  glossed  over. 
The  parties  met  and  civilities  were  inter- 
changed. When,  however,  the  aflSliation  of 
Clay  and  Adams  was  consummated,  a  spirit 
of  bitter,  uncompromising,  life-long  enmity 
was  aroused.  Its  course  and  its  consequen- 
ces we  have  partially  attempted  to  sketch. 

Clay  had  a  great  deal  to  forgive.  Proba- 
bly his  magnanimous  and  generous  temper 
enabled  him  to  forgive  as  much  as  any  man. 
He  had  use  for  all  his  energies  in  that  de- 
partment of  Christian  virtue.  If  any  man 
could  ever  be  justified  in  turning  misanthrope 
it  was  he.  Jackson  had  dealt  him  a  prodi- 
gious blow.  He  had  struck  him  not  only  at 
the  worst  time  for  the  victim — but  in  the 
most  vital  spot,  and  with  a  weapon  he  him- 
self had  placed  in  his  hand.  Clay  was  at 
the  age  when  men  are  most  ambitious,  and 
he  was  naturally  more  ambitious  than  most 
men.  He  had  ascended  the  political  mount 
with  toil  and  labor,  and  saw  the  promised  land 
glowing  in  the  beauty  of  a  lovely  landscape, 
gilded  with  the  enchantment  distance  lends 
to  the  view :  and  to  be  hurled  rudely  and 
suddenly  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a 
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mountain  of  obloquy  rolled  upon  him,  was 
no  pleasant  experience. 

Clay  had  plumed  himself  upon  his  eleva- 
tion of  character.  He  had  formed  to  him- 
self a  model  and  an  ideal  far  above  the  vul- 
gar standard  of  statesmanship.  He  had  taken 
his  type — he  could  not  have  taken  a  higher — 
from  the  brightest  examples  of  the  Virginia 
school,  in  the  young  and  palmy  days  of  her 
glory  and  greatness.  His  ambition  was  to 
to  fill  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  in  which  the 
Henrys,  the  Madisons,  the  Marshalls  stood. 
His  large  love  of  approbation  sought  gratifi- 
cation in  the  respect  and  homage  of  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  of  the  land.  He 
was  a  gentleman  and  desired  to  stand  high 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  He  loved  general  popularity,  too, 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  His  strength  lay 
in  the  lofty  appeals  he  made  to  the  nobler 
and  higher  qualities  of  th%  heart,  to  what- 
ever dignified  and  ennobled  9vr  nature,  and 
in  his  withering  scorn  of  the  base,  mean  and 
sordid.  He  had  but  little  skill  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  address  the  prejudices  or  to  arouse 
the  groundling  passions  of  the  masses;  but 
those  who  have  listened  to  his  stirring  and 
animated  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sense  and  the  generous  sensibilities  of  men, 
until  every  nerve  thrilled  at  his  bidding, 
know  how  strong  was  the  power  of  that  elo- 
quence which,  equally  in  youth  and  in  age, 
could  sway  senates  and  courts  and  people, 
as  the  moon,  the  tides  of  the  sea.  To  assail 
him  in  the  source  of  his  power  was  to  attack 
his  very  life's  life.  He  found  himself  so  as- 
sailed. He  found  the  very  notion  of  his  ex- 
istence associated  with  the  idea  of  meanness. 
He  found  his  name  the  synonyme  of  intrigue, 
treachery  atid  political  knavery.  He  found 
fhe  popular  heart  inflamed  against  him  as  a 
colossal  cheat.  The  charge  Jackson  prefer- 
red against  him  could  not  be  answered ;  for 
in  the  tempest  of  indignation  which  prevail- 
ed, his  voice  could  not  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  the  elements.  Jackson  had  stained 
him  all  over  like  an  Easter-egg.    He  had 
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piled  upon  him  mountains  of  infamy,  which '  Gen.  Jackson,  were  matters  of  knowledge 
it  required  more  than  the  strength  of  the  to  all  who  approached  the  White  House. 
Titans  of  old  to  upheave.  A  thousand  presses  j  Clay  found  those  who  had  been  his  warm- 
rang  with  the  charge ;  ten  thousand  orators  j  some  of  them  his  confidential  and  trusted 
echoed  it  from  ten  thousand  stumps.  Hewas:  friends,  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  not 
the  theme  ofhundredsofthousandsoftongues,  I  merely  waging  a  political  warfare  against 
busy  in  the  work  of  acrid  denunciation  :  in  him,  but  the  loudest  and  the  bitterest  in  the 
the  council  hall,  in  the  town  meeting,  in  city  j  warfare  waged  against  his  character.  It  was 
and  in  country,  at  the  church  door,  in  the  .a  valuable  lesson  in  human  character  that 
dram  shop,  at  the  muster  ground,  by  the  fire-  j  was  taught  him ;  but  the  tuition  charge  was 
side,  in  the  stage  coach,  on  the  steamboat,  somewhat  high, 
on  the  busy  wharf,  at  the  log-raising  on  the 
remote  frontier,  his  infamy  was  the  engross- 
ing topic  of  discourse.  More  :  the  leading 
issue  of  a  presidential  election  was  his  cor- 
ruption velnon;  and  the  popular  verdict,  w-ith 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Southern 
statesmen  looked  upon  Mr.  Clay  with  some- 
thing of  jealousy  and  something  of  unkind- 
ness.  Many  of  these  were  hereditary  politi- 
cians— almost  all  of  them  were  gentlemen 


almost  unequalled  unanimity,  was  against  born,  bred  and  educated.  They  seemed  to 
him  ;  and  what  is  worse,  in  the  election  upon  ;  look  upon  the  Kentucky  senator  as  a  spec- 
that  issue,  his  native  State  and  his  adopted  imen  of  the  parvenu — as   a  new  man— «i 


State  both  went  against  him. 


a  hoosier — and  a  hoosier  meant  half-horse, 


As  a  mass  of  quicksilver  attracts  to  it  the '  half-alligator,  and  a  little  touch  of  the 
vagrant  globules,  so  the  other  errors  of  his :  snapping-turtle.  He  had  come  from  the 
free  and  unguarded  life  ran  into  and  swelled  .backwoods  at  a  time  when  the  back- 
this  monstrous  accusation.  He  had  played  j  woods  were  a  wilderness.  He  had  passed 
cards,  as  every  other  gentleman  had — as 
Jackson  had  :  he  was  now  set  down  as  little 
short  of  a  regulai:  blackleg,  who  had  turned 
his  skill  in  that  sort  of  cheatery  into  politics, 
and,  in  conspiracy  with  Adams,  had  cut, 
shuffled  and  dealt,  on  a  stocked  pack,  General 
Jackson  and  the  whole  American  people  out  ronage,  shunning  no  responsibility,  soliciting 
of  the  presidency  I  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  no  favors,  and  acknowledging  no  precedence, 
at  this  time,  John  Randolph's  merciless  sar- 
casm was  the  expression  of  the  public  senti- 


through  no  college.  His  ancestral  name 
undistinguished.  He  had  served  no  appren- 
ticeship to  any  great  man.  He  had  beei 
heralded  and  endowed  by  no  great  man. 
Worse  than  all:  he  walked  up  to  the  first  po- 
sitions— asking  no  leave,  conciliating  no paft- 


and  ready  to  assail  all  men  and  all  questiooi 
that  came  in  his  way.  He  had  risen  with 
marvellous  rapidity — first  senator,  then  mem- 
ber— in  the  first  class  of  orators  and  states- 
men ;  Speaker,  commissioner  to  Ghent,  ofr 
fered  the  r61e  of  Madison's  appointments, 
refusing  it  again  under  Monroe,  candidate 
for  President,  and  seemingly,  though  defeated 
leg — of  Blifil  and  Black  George" — spoken,  as :  for  the  present,  on  the  highway  to  the  presi- 


ment ;  that  he  occupied  the  place  in  politics 
assigned  to  Captain  Riley  in  private  life,  or 
Black  George  in  the  character  of  fiction  ;  and 
that  sentence  of  virulent  satire,  condensing 
the  venom  of  a  whole  brood  of  cobra  capel- 
los — "  the  union  of  the  puritan  and  the  black- 


Junius  would  have  uttered  it,  conveyed  the 
general  sense  at  once  of  his  conduct  and  his 
character.  No  wonder  Clay  called  the  sardo- 
nic satyr  to  the  field,  and  essayed  the  sharp 
marksmanship  of  splitting  a  bullet  on  him — 
the  edge  of  his  shadowy  outline  being  nearly 
as  sharp  as  his  wit. 

Gen  Jackson  was  not  a  man  to  leave  a 
work  half  done.  All  bis  influence  was  ex- 
erted and  his  energies  employed  to  clinch 
the  nail  driven  into  Clay's  character.  The 
bold  and  constant  denunciations  of  him  by 


dency,  if  not  checked  in  his  forward  cooise. 
Besides,  he  had  not  borne  himself  Teiy 
humbly — certainly  not  in  a  very  conciliatiiig 
spirit  to  the  Virginia  influence,  then  the  dom- 
inant influence  for  brains  and  political  ic- 
complishments  in  the  House.    He  had  given 
them  sundry  raps  on  the  knuckles;  be  hsi 
defeated  their  candidate  for  the  speakership; 
he  had  opposed  their  policy  on  the  inteml 
improvement  and  tarifif  questions,  and  vitk 
much  of  the  sweetness  of  temper  and  frank- 
ness of  Charles  Fox,  he  had  a  cool,  loiingii| 
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wrt  of  effrontery — a  way  of  "giving  apiece 
of  his  mind" — an  air  of  deviltry  gleaming 
mit  of  his  sparkling  eye,  before  the  chin 
lengthened  into  the  earnestness  and  express- 
ed firmness  of  his  iron  resolution,  which  was 
a  little  mocking  and  annoying  to  the  second- 
rate  men  of  Congress^-oracles  at  home — 
whom  he  encountered,  and  handled  some- 
times not  very  gently. 

Almost  without  exception  these  gentlemen 
joined  in  the  clamor  against  Mr.  Clay*s  im- 


and  their  influence  felt  by  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  The  administration  of  Gen. 
Jackson  was  spirited :  his  strong  hand  was 
felt  at  the  helm  :  the  tendency  and  charac- 
ter of  his  administration  was  to  consolidate 
a  party  :  he  impressed  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  government  and  the  nation :  his 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  and  ap- 
pointment inspired  a  new  excitement  into 
the  irregular  and  torpid  pulse  of  party  action. 
Mr.  Clay  made  one  or  two  moves  on  the 


puted  corruption  ;  and  almost  without  excep- :  board — and  these  unfortunate  ones  for  his 
lion  did  they  live  to  regret  or  to  recant  the  popularity — in  favor  of  the  Cherokees  and 
charges  they  uttered.  The  rising  talent  of  i  against  pre-emption  to  settlers  on  the  public 
the  country,  especially  of  the  South,  with  lands,  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  and 
probably  a  more  justifiable  prejudice,  caught  !the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  against 


at  the  story  and  made  the  stump  ring  and 
the  press  groan  with  their  callow  and  ram- 
pant sophomore  philippics,  before  their  por- 
cupine quills  had  grown  out'  of  the  pin- 
feather. 

Clay  returned  to  the  shades  of  retirement, 
tad  Jackson  stepped  into  the  Presidential  of- 
fice. Never  was  an  ad  ministration  inauirurated 


the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Bureu  as  minis- 
ter to  England. 

Another  presidential  election  came  on  and 
Clay  took  the  field  against  the  old  hero  again, 
and  was  signally  defeated.  Gen.  Jackson 
came  into  his  second  term,  and  Mr.  Clay  re- 
mained in  the  Senate ;  and  now  for  four 
years  the  struggle  was  renewed  with  an  earn- 


Bore  auspiciously,  nor  started  upon  its  voy-  estness,  a  bitterness  and  ability  which  brought 
age  on  a  smoother  sea  or  with  more  favoring  out  the  energies  of  the  two  opposing  leaders 
linds ;  and  from  the  seat  of  power  its  chief  to  their  utmost  power.  Hitherto  parties  had 
looked  down  with  grim  satisfaction  upon  his  been  more  personal  than  political.  But  now 
liTara  prospects  clothed  in  true  cerulean 
hues, 

'Darklj,  deeply,  beautifully  blue* 

The  high  office  did  not  change  the  iron  man 
a  whit — however  he  may  have  chang- 
ed it  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the 
While  House  as  in  his  marquee ;  and  wore 
the  robes  of  office  with  as  graceful  a  dignity 
at  if  his  life  had  passed  in  courts  and  cabi- 
nets. Mens  egua  in  nrduis  might  have  been 
his  device,  as  Hastings'  in  India. 

The  calm  delight  of  rural  retirement  and 
peace  did  not  long  hold  the  active  spirit  of 
Hr.  Clay,   then  in  the  golden  prime  of  his  and  nerve  more  triumphantly  sustained.    The 


parties  were  to  be  formed  which  should  di- 
vide the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
throughout  its  entire  length,  with  distinct 
creeds  and  well-defined  principles.  The 
spirit  of  Jacksonism  was  now  to  be  seen 
in  its  full  agency  upon  the  country.  The 
public  mind  was  now  prepared  for  the  rev- 
elation to  be  made  of  it.  The  series  of 
measures  affecting  the  currency,  beginning 
with  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  constituted 
the  leading  measures  of  contest.  Never 
was  the  personal  popularity  of  a  man  more 
thoroughly  tested — the  firmness  of  a  politi- 
cian tried  more  effectually — ^nor  a  popularity 


Acuities,  in  luxurious  repose.  He  was  self- 
denying  enough  to  leave  the  shades  of  Ash- 
Jlod  for  the  public  service.  He  returned  in 
1881-2  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  now  began  in  good  earnest  the  war 
of  the  giants.  Each  was  in  the  place  best 
Etted  for  the  display  of  his  talents :  Jackson 
ttthe  executive  department — Clay  in  the 
Teat  arena  of  debate,  the  American  Senate. 
'hey  now  were  where  they  could  be  seen 


veto  of  the  bank  was  nothing.  It  was  rather 
popular  independently  of  the  assailant's  pop- 
ularity. Money  changers  are  not,  and  never 
have  been  from  the  time  they  were  driven 
from  the  temple,  popular  favorites.  Corpo- 
rations are  not  popular  in  republics— exclu- 
sive privileges — money  oligarchies — rag  ba- 
rons, are  phrases  which  catch  the  popular 
car.  Besides,  their  power  is  independent  of 
the  people.    They  are  controlled  by  wealth, 
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and  wealth  has  no  friend  in  envious  poverty,  j  it  is  that  of  an  army  ;  of  the  destruction  of 
Besides,  charges  were  made  against  the  bank;  the  whole  of  which  we  can  hear  without 
and  to  make  a  charge  against  a  colossal  sha-  ■■  emotion  ;  while  the  portrayal  of  the  suffer- 
ving  shop  is  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  it.  ings  of  an  individual  arouses  our  pity  and 
Proof  is  irrelevant  and  out  of  place.  More-  excites  our  interest.  It  was  impolitic  to  hare 
over  the  State's  Rights  party,  who  only  tol- '  put  Jackson  on  his  resources — to  have  stim- 
erated  the  bank  from  necessity,  now  that  the  ulated  an  activity  already  sufficiently  mor- 
necessity  had  passed,  opposed  it.  But  the  bid:  it  were  better  to  have  "given  him 
removal  of  the  deposits  was  another  thing:  ;rope"  and  taken  the  chances  of  his  betrajal 
that  was  a  measure  of  unequalled  boldness :  into  rasher  schemes  or  projects,  or  of  hii 
it  involved  the  question  of  the  powers  of  leaving — a  small  chance — unfortified  bii 
the  different  departments  of  the  government :;  positions.  The  question  must  have  beca 
it  brought  into  conflict  the  legislature  and  made ;  and  the  great  struggle  should  at 
the  executive.  The  Senate  refused  to  sus-  once  have  been  begun  before  the  people, 
tain  the  measure  :  it  rebuked  the  President  j  before  the  administration  and  its  friends 
and  charged  him  with  usurping  power.    The  had    foreclosed    inquiry.      Above  all,    the 


President  retorted  upon  the  Senate  :  he  of- 
fered his  protest :  it  was  refused  a  place  in 
the  Senatorial  records.  The  President  ac- 
cused that  body  of  prejudging  his  case,  and 
of  trying  and  convicting  him  of  crime  un- 
heard and  without  impeachment.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  people. 

The  course  of  the  Senate  was  unwise.  We 
think  it  unfortunate  for  the  whigs  that  Clay 
and  Calhoun  were  there  at  all,  able  and  pow- 
erful as  were  their  efforts  against  the  Presi- 


prctexts  or  criminations  which  he  found 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Senate,  should  not 
have  been  given  him.  The  man  of  the 
whole  people  would  beat  the  confederatioa 
of  the  men  of  the  States  with  any  thing  like 
an  equal  showing. 

His  administration  was  aggressive,  exci- 
ting, bold,  daring ;  yet  not  rash,  consideriDg 
the  head  of  popularity  which  brought  him 
into  power,  and  the  small  and  feeble  opposi- 
tion he   might  expect  to  encounter.    Whit 


dent.  The  popularity  of  Jackson  was  with ;  he  did  he  did  boldly,  and  much  is  forgivei 
the  masses,  and  it  was  a  popularity  against ;  in  a  free  country  to  boldness.  He  vetoed 
them.  The  more  conspicuously  he  stood  out' the  bank  bill,  which  pleased  the  State'i 
before  the  people,  especially  as  the  object  of  Rights  party,  then  a  powerful  interest,  but  be 


assault,  and  of  assault  by  his  personal  ene- 
mies, the  more  the  popular  sympathies  would 
side  with  him.  Their  attacks  and  proceed- 
ings carried  with  them  the  suspicion  of  ma- 
lignity, or  at  least  of  prejudice  and  interest. 
There  was  something  too  in  the  contest  of 
Jackson  against  the  tremendous  array  of  tal- 
ent, (of  which  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun 
were  only  the  heads,)  embodied  against 
him — himself  standing  in  heroic  defiance  like 
Codes  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  against 
such  a  host,  that  was  calculated  to  inspire 
admiration  as  well  as  to  excite  sympathy, 
with  a  generous,  warlike  and  chivalric  peo- 
ple. There  were  too  many  on  one.  The 
President  stands  as  a  personality — a  warm 
and  living  man  ;  the  Senate  as  a  corporation. 
The  former  draws  sympathy  as  a  man  from 
men :  the  latter  may  excite  terror  by  power, 
but  does  not  win  sensibility  through  feelings 
of  a  kindred  humanity.  Besides  the  Senate 
is  the  aristocratic  institution.    Our  idea  of 


broke  the  effect  of  the  veto  in  other  quarten 
by  leaving  the  intimation  that  some  dife^ 
ently  organized  institution  might  meet  with 
favor.  He  pocketed  the  land  bill,  broke  up 
the  cabinet,  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  kept  up  a  pretty  brisk  cannonade  on  the 
bank,  then  floundering  and  spouting  like  a 
whale  harpooned  with  the  veto. 

But  the  leading  influence  on  the  countij 
was  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  reroorali 
from  office :  he  rewarded  friends  and  dis- 
carded enemies :  he  gave  out  the  idea  prettj 
distinctly  that  it  was  worth  while  to  work  fir 
his  side,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  office- 
holder or  expectant  to  work  against  him.  Ii 
this  way  he  diffused  his  own  spirit  and  en- 
ergy through  every  department  of  the  gof- 
ernment  and  into  every  section  of  the  con* 
try ;  nor  in  this  way  only,  bat  by  his  pot, 
presence,  bearing,  enthusiasm,  personal  vA 
official  correspondence,  and  his  earnest  and 
decided  expressions  to  all  of  the  many  wbn 
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came  near  him,  he  excited  the  public  mind 
in  his  favor,  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  an 
able  press  .in  his  behalf.  He  had  one  advan- 
tage without  which  all  this  were  of  but  little 
avail :  he  had  the  ear  and  the  prepossessions 
of  the  people  ;  and  no  man  who  ever  lived 
coald  better  address  their  passions,  and  apply 
the  arguments,  and  ply  the  appeals  which 
found  approval  or  would  create  an  impression 
on  the  common  mind.  It  is  astonishing  what 
one  powerful  and  active  mind,  concentrating 
its  energies  on  a  single  purpose,  can  accom- 
plish. Jackson  was  the  boss  of  the  great 
political  workshop,  and  he  tolerated  no  idle- 
ness among  the  journeymen  and  apprentices. 
The  great  central  will  was  at  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  empire.  The  administration 
was  a  highly-charged  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  office-holders  and  aspiring  politicians 
were  the  media  diffused  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  by  which  the  electric  current 
flowed  out  upon  the  people. 

As  a  mere,  party  appliance,  the  spoils  doc- 
trine, as  it  is  caUed,  was  and  is — it  seems  to 
have  been  practically  adopted  by  both  par- 
ties— the  most  effective  engine  of  party  effi- 
ciency. It  establishes  communication  all 
over  the  country :  it  gives  an  interest  to  thou- 
sands in  the  success  of  an  administration ; 
it  secures  a  corps  of  supporters  and  stimu- 
lates exertion,  besides  furnishing  them  with 
means  of  offence  and  assault ;  it  makes  the 
office-holder's  place  of  business  a  party  bar- 
rack, and  himself  ex  officio  drill  sergeant  and 
recruiting  officer,  and  furnishes  him  with  the 
wUenel  for  obtaining  recruits,  and  institu- 
ting and  perfecting  organization.  If  it  ad- 
dresses the  lower  passions,  the  lower  pas- 
sions are  the  more  active  and  energetic  fac- 
ulties :  a  man  in  politics  may  do  a  good  deal 
for  patriotism,  but  he  does  it  by  spasms  and 
desultorily ;  but  he  will  work  all  the  time  for 
money  and  promotion :  and  one  or  two  ac- 
tive men  and  their  tail  can  stir  up  a  prodigious 
commotion  in  a  community  if  they  will 
only  do  their  best.  The  origination  of  this 
system  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  against 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Force-bill,  issued  in 
accordance  with  its  principles,  was  a  severe 
and,  in  its  result,  a  decisive  test  of  Gen. 


the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  State's  Rights 
party  had  supported  the  general,  and  to  the 
brilliant  array  of  talent  it  brought  to  his  aid. 
The  Virginia  influence  had  brought  the  pres« 
tige  of  the  '98  doctrines,  and  the  statesmen 
of  that  school,  to  the  hero's  standard.  It  had 
supported  Jackson,  or,  at  least,  had  opposed 
Adams  and  Clay  upon  State's  Rights  grounds. 
Some  purple  patches  of  the  old  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  intended  to  dizen  out  the  common- 
places of  one  of  his  messages, — something 
about  ''  lighthouses  in  the  skies,"  and  a  toast 
about  "ebony  and  topaz"  which  came  pretty 
well  up  to  the  Scotchman's  definition  of  met- 
aphysics— neither  the  author  nor  reader  un- 
derstanding it, — were  taken  very  much  on 
trust,  to  be  a  covert  assailment  of  the  hon- 
ored tenets  of  1798.  But  what  were  these 
milk-and-water  vaticinations  to  the  strong 
meat  of  the  proclamation  ?  The  proclama- 
tion denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  States : 
it  assumed  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  treat  a  State  as  a  revolted  prov- 
ince, and  to  hang  and  quarter  its  citizens  for 
high  treason,  if  they  in  obedience  to  State 
laws  or  ordinances,  opposed  the  course  of 
the  laws  or  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Its 
principles  unquestionably  surrendered  the 
State  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  her  very  existence  held  at  the  tenure  of 
the  will  of  the  national  powers ;  saving  only 
the  right  of  revolution — a  right  of  which  pow- 
er is  the  predicate,  and  power  the  only  arbiter 
to  determine  whether  the  right  exists  in  any 
given  case.  We  wish  the  reader  to  understand 
that  we  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  or  of  any  other  principles  or 
practices  which  have  divided  parties ;  we  are 
reviewing  only  the  history  of  the  time  in 
in  perfect  independence  of  partisan  feel* 
ing.  But,  unquestionably,  the  heaviest  blow 
ever  stricken  at  the  State's  Rights  school  was 
dealt  by  the  proclamation.  It  attacked  those 
doctrines  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete, 
in  the  root  and  in  the  trunk,  in  the  branches,  in 
the  flower  and  in  the  fruit.  Jackson  dealt  but 
little  in  abstractions  at  any  time ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  proclamation  was  but  a  reading 
of  the  riot  act  before  firing  into  the  crowd, 
or  rather  it  was  only  a  programme  of  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  the  first  step  was  to  be  the 


Jackson's  popularity.    We  have  aUuded  to  j  blockade  of  the  port  of  Charleston.    If  it  be 
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true  that  political  or  religious  prejudices  may, 
after  long  and  incessant  inculcation  by  gene- 
ration on  generation,  be  imbedded  and  in- 
grained in  the  mental  or  moral  constitution, 
so  that  they  become  like  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals, hereditary,  Staters  Rights  doctrines 
ought  to  have  been  ineradicable — flowing  in 
the  blood  and  mixing  in  the  marrow  of  the 
Southern,  especially  of  the  Virginia,  popu- 
lation. For  since  "the  reign  of  terror," 
never  was  a  doctrine,  which  no  one  opposed, 
so  eloquently  and  powerfully  advocated, 
taught,  expounded  and  sworn  by.  The  re- 
publican doctrine  was  affirmed  and  re-af- 
firmed in  every  variety  of  expression,  and 
with  religious  solemnity — ^year  after  year — 
and  by  every  department  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment— and  by  meetings  of  the  people  in 
every  town  and  hamlet.  It  was  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  to  which  every  candidate  for 
holy  orders  had  to  subscribe  before  admis- 
sion into  the  republican  church. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  leaders  stood 
aghast  at  this  bold  proclamation.  No  wonder 
that  ihey  opposed  it.  No  wonder  that  the 
Virginia  legislature,  trembling  for  the  hon- 
ored creed  which  had  given  Virginia  her  po- 
litical prominence  and  authority,  and  a  line 
of  Presidents  for  the  confederacy,  should 
have  been  startled  into  opposition  to  this  new 
reading  of  the  constitution,  which  ignored 
all  she  reverenced  and  all  she  had  taught. 
Tazewell  and  Tyler  and  Upshur  and  Floyd 
and  Gilmer,  and  a  host  of  gallant  and  gifted 
men,  took  open  ground  against  the  President. 
There  was  another.  He  was  away  when 
this  conflict  between  South  Carolina  and 
the  President  began.  The  bravest  lance 
of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  was  away, 
when  "  one  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn  were 
worth  a  thousand  men."  He  had  gone — 
that  proud  and  scornful  despiser  of  office  and 
placemen — that  haughty  contemner  of  the 
sycophants  and  hirelings  of  power ;  whose 
measureless  contempt  had  been  poured  out 
in  showers  of  vitriol  upon  sinecurists  and 
dependents  on  official  patronage  and  pre- 
sidential favor,  until  elevation  to  office 
seemed  to  those  who  followed  the  direction 
of  his  bony  finger  to  be  the  promotion  of  the 
pillory ;  whose  strength  even  more  than  in 
t)>e  vigor  of  his  sarcasm,  lay,  as  Samson's  in 
his  locks— -in  the  immaculate  disinterested- 


ness of  his  politics,  and  in  his  romantic  loy- 
alty to  Virginia,  and  her  service,  and  her 
rights,  and  especially  as  against  the  general 
government,  which  he  regarded,  as  Hanni- 
bal looked  upon  Rome — ^as  his  sworn,  hered- 
itary, usurping  enemy ; — he,  in  a  moment 
which  he  ever  cursed  as  the  darkest  of  his 
troubled  destiny,  had  taken  service  under 
the  administration :  and  where  was  this  great 
Warwick,  almost  '*  the  last  of  the  barons" 
now?  He  had  borne  a  body,  emaciated  to  a 
skeleton  by  consumption,  to  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Europe— with  the  express  permis- 
sion to  permit  the  office  to  be  subservient  to 
I  his  personal  comfort  and  convenience — ^with 
a  constitution  fit  only  for  a  nursery — ^with  an 
intellect  racked,  and,  at  times,  unseated  from 
its  imperial  throne  by  physical  disease  and 
the  exacerbations  of  a  temper  unfitted  for 
the  patient,  coolly-arranged  and  wily  plan^ 
of  diplomacy ;  a  presence  and  a  person  whose 
uncouth  and  eccentric  movements  only  found 
apology  and  retained  respect  with  those  who 
knew  him  in  the  past,  and  knew^  the  splendid 
abilities  which  lay  behind  that  eccentricity 
and  deformity:  he— of  all  living  men! — ^he 
went  as  a  liveried  sinecurist  to  the  court  of 
a  despot,  to  exhibit  himself  to  those  whose 
language  he  did  not  know,  and  who  did  not 
know  his,  as  a  death's  head  at  the  pageant 
of  the  autocrat,  to  provoke  the  jeer  or  the 
more  melancholy  pity  of  a  frivolous  and 
half-civilized  court ! 

But  as  the  conflict  thickened  which  in- 
volved all  he  had  ever  cherished  and  striven 
for  of  political  principle,  he  returned  home 
again,  weak  and  staggering,  but  with  the  old 
fire  kindling  into  fierce  action  his  sinking 
pulse. 

Like  Brian  De  Bois-Guilbert  in  the  lists  of 
Templestowe,  the  Cavilier  of  Roanoke 
came  to  die  in  harness  rather  than  to  fight 
in  the  cause  and  as  the  champion  of  his  or- 
der. Right  clearly  did  his  voice  ring  out 
the  old  war-cry,  and  the  lance  that  had  in 
his  boyish  hand  struck  hard  and  full  upon 
the  helmet  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  now  bold- 
ly aimed  at  the  towering  crest  of  Jackson. 

Let  us  pause  to  do  some  meed  of  justice 
to  this  great  man's  memory.  With  all  his 
faults  and  infirmities,  great  and  glaring  as 
these  were,  he  was  '*  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all."    There  was  more  of  the  true  grit 
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of  manhood  in  him  than  any  man  of  his  He  resented,  as  little  short  of  impiety,  any 


school  Virginia  ever  produced.  True,  he 
was  DO  Democrat,  and  not  much  of  a  Re- 
publican, save  in  the  name.  Like  Burke, 
his  mind  was  the  mind  of  a  man  of  a  caste 
—he  was  a  baron — ^but  a  baron  of  Virginia 
—a  representative  of  the  gentry — with  all 
the  ideas  of  one — ^with  all  the  prejudices  of 
class— a  Bramin  of  the  Bramins.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  Unions-opposed  to  the  Con- 


and  power  greater  than  Virginia :  it  razeed 
Virginia  from  her  imperial  state — it  allowed 
the  Yankee  to  interfere  with  her  affairs,  nay 
even  to  control  her  policy.  He  wished  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
—to  un-nationalize  it  as  much  as  possible — 
to  recover  by  construction  what  she  had  lost 
br  concession ;  and  for  his  life  was  he  con- 
sistent — amidst  a  deluge  of  inconsistencies 
in  his  associates — in  his  politics.  This  was 
his  polar  star,  and  by  it  wherever  the  winds 
or  tides  of  passion  or  of  circumstance  bore 
him,  he  meant  to  steer,  as  his  guide  over  the 
troublous  sea  of  politics. 

Beneath  all  the  banners  under  which  he 
had  fought,  in  all  the  associations  into  which 


alterations  in  her  government  or  laws.  Ev- 
ery proposition  for  reform  he  considered  as 
an  invitation  to  desecration  of  the  sacred  la- 
bors of  his  fathers.  As  in  a  lover's  eyes,  so 
in  his,  blemishes  apparent  to  all  others  were 
beauties.  Progress  was  a  name  for  ruin  and 
destruction,  and  the  desire  to  remodel  her 
Constitution  the  idea  of  Vandals  or  Jacobins. 
It  was  his  love  for  Virginia  that  survived  the 


stitation  because  it  raised  up  a  government  last,  as  it  lived  the  strongest,  of  his  affec- 


tions.    Like  the  Venetian  exile's  his  heart 
never  beat  for  his  commonwealth, 


but  with  such  a  yearning  as 

The  Dove  has  for  her  distant  nest. 

But  with  what  feelings  could  he  and  his 
associates  think  of  the  government  which, 
according  to  their  ideas,  was  before  too 
strong,  and  which  should  only  be  a  bureau 
of  a  limited  national  agency,  enlarged  into 
the  colossal  and  stalwart  structure  of  almost 
imperial  power  and  grandeur ;  the  state  gov- 
ernments playing  like  satellites  around  the 
great  central  sun. 

Jackson  had  got  between  the  politicians 


and  the  people.     It  is  true  to  a  limited  ex- 
he  had  come;  in  the  hours  of  triumph  and | tent  that  they  had  introduced  him.     It  is 


in  the  days  of  adversity — in  all  moods  of 
temper  and  in  all  transitions  of  mind — in 
every  alternation  of  physical  condition,  there 
was  one  sentiment  constant  and  unchanged, 
and  that  was  love  of  Virginia.  His  imagi- 
nation, fervid  and  poetic,  dwelt  lovingly 
amidst  the  scenes  and  the  incidents  of  her 
past  glory :  for  it  was  Virginia,  as  she  was 
or  seemed  to  be,  in  her  youth,  in  the  days  of 
her  loosely-held  colonial  dependence — Vir- 
ginia, as  she  was,  when  heroically,  in  the 
old  English  spirit  her  planters,  with  the  pride 
of  the  Barons  holding  council  and  dictating 
terms  to  John  at  Runny mede — rose  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke,  yet  adhered 
so  much  of  the  order  and  conservatism  of 
English  institutions  even  in  the  very  acts  of 
resistance  and  revolution — it  was  the  Virgi- 
nia of  the  freeholders  ruled  by  the  gentry — 
cheri.shing  her  talent  and  exulting  in  the  vir- 
tues and  renown  of  her  great  men,  that  won 
the  affection  and  drew  out  the  reverence  of 
her  gloriously-giAed  son.  His  veneration 
for  her  made  her  very  defects  seem  virtues 
to  his  idolatrous  eyes.     She  was  a  model. 


true  that  they  had  contributed  to  impress 
him  upon  the  public  mind.  They  had  been 
profuse  of  eulogiums  upon  his  character. 
They  had  exhausted  commendation  upon 
him.  But  they  could  not  recall  the  impres- 
sion they  had  made,  and  they  had  made  him 
greater  than  themselves,  individually  or  col* 
lectively.  They  had  a  good  deal  mistaken 
their  own  power  and  popularity,  after  Jack- 
sonism  came  into  fashion.  They  thought 
they  had  made  it  when  they  were  but  made 
by  it ;  floating  upon  it  as  drifl-wood,  while 
they  vainly  thought  they  were  propelling 
and  giving  motion  to  its  resistless  current. 
Its  proud  waves  would  not  he  staid  at  their 
bidding,  but  dashed  to  destruction  amidst  the 
rocks  and  breakers,  those  who  sought  to  turn 
and  buffet  the  raging  flood. 

Many  politicians  experienced  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  Many,  who  before  the 
Jackson  era,  had  flourished  as  Pachas  in  their 
local  demesnes,  found  to  their  sorrow  that 
they  had  raised  up  a  Sultan  who  could  bow- 
string them  at  pleasure  for  a  word  of  contu- 
macy or  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his  au- 


but  sympathy  and  passion  work  their  way 
without  troubling  the  brain  for  thought  or  re- 
search for  facts.  The  first  are  spontaneous 
productions — the  last  only  come  after  culti- 
vation and  labor;  and  the  masses  prefer  the 
indigenous  articles. 

The  second  term  of  Gen.  Jackson's  ad> 
ministration  was  crowded  with  stirring  and 
startling  events.  Neverprobably  were  crowd- 
ed in  times  of  peace,  so  many  events  end 
movements,  fraught  with  all  tbe  incidents 
and  excitements  of  war,  into  so  small  a  spact 
of  time.  Washington  resembled  the  head- 
quarters of  a  commanding  General.  The 
whole  series  of  measures  afTecting  the  cur- 
rency— the  exciting  episode  of  tbe  French 
difficulty — the  South  Carolina  business — the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pubhc 
lands — the  collision  with  the  Senate — Jack- 
son's  triumph  over  it  by  the  passage  of  the 
expunging  resolutions — these  and  other  mea- 
sures coming  in  quick  succession,  occupied 
the  public  mind  and  furnished  food  for  con- 
tinual agitation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Compromise  and 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Clay  in  affecting  that  mo- 
mentous measure  upon  which  hungthe  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  This  agen- 
cy  was  most  important  to  his  character.  l! 
redeemed  him  from  the  old  charge  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
and  influential  in  urging  it  against  him- 
made  him  friends  in  a  quarter  where  before 


of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  usu 
tyranny,  as  was  chai^d,  which 
us  of  Clay  evoked.  The  gre 
of  the  nation,  whose  eloquence  1 
come  classic,  were  co-operating 
ate  and  the  lower  house,  and  leni 
of  various  and  powerful  abilities 
of  opposition.  The  whig  past 
he  organized.  It  had  the  major 
intellect  on  its  side.  It  called  th 
wherever  it  could  do  so,  into  th« 
vice.  Thepubliccouncilsofthen 
ited  more  of  talent  than  they  had 
before — the  great  age  of  eloquenc 
In  the  Senate  alone  a  profound 
ability  was  found,  such  as,  at  anj 
revolutionary  period,  all  the  dep 
the  government  tc^ther  could 

In  the  House,  Clay  had  a  bri] 
young,  fire-eyed  enthusiasts,  bi 
resolute,  charging  the  very  heig) 
and  eager  for  the  fray  with  the  ( 
commercial  interest — the  old  ml 
interest — the  States'  Rights  Part 
servative  interest — the  old  fogy  i 
party,  were  now  banded  togetl 
give  greater  volume  to  the  strei 
tion  of  original  friends  of  Gen.  J 
desired  the  election  of  Hugh  L.  1 
Presidency,  instead  of  Mr.  Van 
Presidential  favorite  .united  with 
tioD.  Such  a  combination  wouU 
invinrihle:  hut  it  was  noL      Thi 
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and  lurid,  but  with  the  dun,  ominous  aspect 
that  betokens  a  coming  storm. 

But  the  election  of  1836,  showed  the  op- 
position its  underrated  strength,  and  rescued 
the  struggle  with  the  revived  hopes  of  the 
assailants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clouds  had 
thickened  and  the  terrible  storm  which  seem- 
ed but  to  be  waiting  for  the  old  thunderer  to 
retire,  began  to  blow  like  a  tropical  hurricane 
upon  the  country.  No  such  period  as  that 
awful  one  of  monetary  panic  and  commer- 
cial disaster  had  ever  before  visited  the  na- 
tion. Scarcely  yet  recovered  from  its  effects, 
we  remember  it  with  the  vivid  recollection 
of  a  fresh  and  horrible  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  just  as 
the  embarrassments  of  the  country  were  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  in  their  first  spasms  of 
acute  distress — ^Jackson  had  sown  the  wind 
—he  was  to  reap  the  whirl-wind.     And  the 
little  Sybarite,  looking  out  from  the  terrace 
of  the  White-house,  "perfumed  like  a  milli- 
ner," saw  trees  dancing  on  their  heads  and  the 
air  filled  with  missiles,  and  the  waves  rising 
mountain-high,  and  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
tornado,  and  felt  the  ground  rocking  like  an 
earthquake  all  around  him.    It  were  a  curi- 
ous thing  to  see  how  the  old  chief  would  have 
met  this  great  crisis.  Could  he  have  weathered 
the  storm,  the  achievement  would  have  been 
the  brightest  illustration  of  his  genius.  What 
course  he  would  have  taken  we  cannot  know ; 
but  we  know  what  he  would  not  have  done. 
He  would  not  have  contented  himself  with 
holding  on  by  one  hand  and  fending  off  with 
the  other.     The  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  long  stagger  and  a  fall.     Its  en- 
emies pushed  on  their  batteries  against  the 
citadel:  they  sat  down  before  it — they  cut 
oflf  his  supplies — they  dug  a  trench  around 
it  and  battered  down  his  walls.    The  cam- 
paign of  1840  opened,  and  it  was  obvious  to 
all  calm  observers  that  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  opposition.     The  Har.* 
risburg  Convention  met,  the  country  had  un- 
equivocally pronounced  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  purpose  of 
the  Convention  was  to  announce  the  popular 
decision.     Mr.  Clay  evidently  expected  the 
nomination,  and   his   friends  congratulated 
themselves  that  the  long-delayed  hour  of  his 
triumph  had  come.     Contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, the  nomination  of  the  politicians  fell 


on  another — a  good,  brave,  kind-hearted  old 
man,  but  whose  whole  brains  could  have  been 
hid  under  Clay's  bump  of  comparison. 

If  Clay  felt  the  disappointment,  he  did 
not  show  it.     His  voice  was  the  first  heard 
in  ratification.    The  nomination  seemed  at 
first  to  shock  the  public  mind ;  but  it  was 
only  the  shock  of  the  rail  car  as  it  starts  on 
its  rushing  course.     Clay  took  the  fie^d  for 
his  rival.    The  people  rose  almost  en  masse: 
the  whole  country  was  divided  as  if  in  civil 
war  into  hostile  factions:  banners  flaunted 
the  sky — the  air  rang  with  acclamations-— 
the  people  met  in  armies — ^the  pursuits  of 
business  were  neglected  for  the  strife  and 
strivings  of  political  canvassing:    and  an 
excitement  careered  over  the  land   which 
in  any  other  country  would  have  drenched 
it  in  blood  and  upheaved  the  government 
from  its  foundation  stones.    Tennessee  was 
wrested  from  the  spell  of  Jacksonism,  and 
at  Nashville,  a  multitude,  which  no  man 
might  number,  composed  of  the  old  enemies 
of  Clay,  hung  upon  his  accents  and  rent  the 
air  as  he  denounced  the  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  Jacksonism,  with  thunder-shouts  of 
applause  which  invaded  even  the  peace  of 
the  Hermitage.     So  near  came  the  old  rivals 
that  they  hurled  lipon  each  other  scorn  and 
crimination.    The  result  we  know.     Harri- 
son came  into  office  upon  the  sea-tide  of  pop- 
ularity.   A  month  passed.   He  died  and  was 
succeeded.      The  funeral  meats  furnished 
forth  the  banquet  of  the  enemy.    The  whig 
policy  was  defeated  by  the  veto  of  its  own 
President,  and  whig  spirit  and  whig  principles 
were  paralyzed.     This  was  the  bitterest  cup 
Clay  ever  drained.    Yet  he  did  not  despond. 
He  rallied  and  cheered  his  broken  forces. 
He  bore  himself  as  loftily  as  ever.  Nay  more 
loilily  than  ever.    The  party,  though  shorn 
of  much  of  its  strength,  was  still  powerful. 
It  had  still  the  capacity  to  win  another  vic- 
tory on  old  issues.      It  met  in  Convention, 
and,  this  time,  it  made  sure  of  its  man :  the 
cowardly  policy  of  indirection  and  concilia- 
tion was  discarded.  The  real  leader  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  army.    The  Democratic 
party,  with  its  wonderful  recuperative  ener- 
gies, was  reanimated  and  resuscitated,  and 
already  in  the  field  panting  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  avenging  its  late  defeat.     The  dem- 
ocratic people  had  indicated  a  preference  for 
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Mr.  Van  Buren:  but  the  opposition  to  him, 
arising  from  his  anti-Texas  opinions,  induced 
the  managers  to  throw  the  political  Jonah 
overboard  to  appease  the  raging  elements. 
Another  was  nominated  with  a  new  issue. 
And  all  men  felt  that  the  great  struggle  for 
life  or  death  was  now  to  be  fought  out  be- 
tween  the  two  great  parties.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  stake. 
Clay  lost  it,  and,  with  the  old  leader,  went 
down  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  party 
he  had  built  up,  sustained  and  lived  for ;  and 
the  last  hope  of  its  permanent  ascendancy 
■was  extinguished  forever.  He  died  of  that 
disease — so  fatal  to  such  a  host  of  io:noble 
men — the  disease  of  Jackson-phobia:  the 
old  charge,  and  the  support  given  by  Gen. 
Jackson  to  Mr.  Polk's  nomination,  and  his 
brief,  military  bulletin  letter  in  favor  of  An- 
nexation, did  Clay's  .business  as  effectually 
as  if  they  had  been  three  pills  of  strychnine. 

Shortly  after  the  induction  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, Jackson  died.  He  died  at  peace 
with  the  world  in  which  he  had  been  so 
prominent  an  actor,  forgiving  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  last  and  greatest  of  whom  was  his 
early  rival ;  an  act  of  Christian  grace  task- 
ing his  renewed  temper,  as  he  declared,  to 
its  most  difficult  exercise.  He  yielded  him 
submissively  to  the  only  foe  to  which  he  had 
ever,  in  all  his  long  and  stormy  career,  sub- 
mitted. The  grave  closed  over  him  as  over 
meaner  victims,  and  he  rested,  at  a  patriar- 
chical  age  from  his  heady  conflicts.  "  After 
life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well,"  by  the  side 
of  her  to  whom  through  life,  in  manhood  and 
in  age,  and  for  whose  memory  after  her 
death,  through  all  the  tumultuous  scenes  and 
stirring  exigencies  and  excitements  of  his 
eventful  career,  he  had  clung  with  a  fond 
and  doting  tenderness.  Earth  to  earth — 
ashes  to  ashes  is  the  universal  and  inevitable 
doom. 

Thus  passed  from  the  world  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men,  who  in  all  the  gene- 
rations of  mankind,  ever  made  his  mark 
upon  his  age.  It  is  vain  to  deny  to  Jack- 
son a  title  to  greatness.  He  achieved  great 
things,  and  won  a  succession  of  splendid 
triumphs,  unequalled  in  the  history  oi'  any 
man,  save  one,  of  his  generation.  He 
achieved  them,  not  by  the  force  of  accident 
— but  because  of  the  power  within  him.     It 


is  idle  to  discuss  the  ability  or  the  merits  of 
a  man,  who,  in  different,  and  these  the  high- 
est, departments  of  human  enterprise,  suc- 
ceeds, not  in  one  department  or  as  to  one 
measure,  but  in  all  departments  and  in  all 
all  things,  throughout  a  long  succcssioa  of 
years  and  of  struggles,  against  the  greatest 
and  most  various  opposition.  Such  succeissej 
do  not  come  by  chance.     But  if  we  will  not 
take  this  general  conclusion,  let  us  look  to 
particulars.     What  did  he  accomplish?    He 
raised  himself,  in  a  profession,  the  least  suit- 
ed to  his  genius,  of  all  others,  at  a  time  of 
life,  when  men  of  real  merit  are  only  pre- 
paring themselves   for  local  distinction,  to 
I  the  oliices  of  Attorney  General  and  of  Judge, 
and  when  the  scene  changed  from  peace  to 
war,  he  rose  at  once  to  tlie  post  of  General, 
and,  in  a  few  months,  won  the  most  brilliant 
successes  and  the  brightest  laurels  of  the 
war,  and  placed  himself  side  by  side  with 
the  great  captains  of  the  world.    He  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S. :  he  was 
soon  the  strongest  candidate  before  the  peo- 
ple for  President,  bearing  the  palm  from  the 
veteran  politicians  and  established  statesmen 
of  the  country.     Defeated  in  the  house  by 
the  politicians,  he  turned  defeat  into  victoij, 
and  established  upon  it  a  sure  and  lasting 
ascendancy.     He  was  lifted  by  the  strongest 
tide  of  personal  popularity  to  the  first  office 
of  his  country,  and  held  power  against  an 
opposition  more  powerful  than  ever  l>efore 
;  assailed  an  administration.  But  be  did  much 
more  than  this :  he  impressed  his  name  and 
character  upon  the  country  more  deeply  than 
any  man,  the  father  of  his  country  only  ex- 
cepted, ever  did  before  or  after  him.    He 
gave  a  fresh  and  awakening  influence  to  the 
popular  mind, — taught,  more  effectively  than 
I  Jefferson,  the  masses  their  power;  threw  off 
the  influence  of  old  politicians,  and  started 
the  government  and  the  people  onward  in  a 
'  new  and  more  impulsive  career.    He  open* 
ed  a  new  era  in  American  politics,  with  new 
measures,  new  ideas  and  new  politicians- 
He  founded  a  party  more  perfect  in  its  o^ 
ganization,  more  lasting  in  its  duration  than 
any  before  established — giving  its  own  lio^ 
of  statesmen  and  its  own  course  of  policy  to 
the  country ;  a  party  from  which  was  to  rirt 
a  stronger  influence  upon  the  world  and  the 
indefinite  increase  of  the  wealth,  territoqf 
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and  population  of  the  Republic.     He  con- 
solidated the  strength  and  energies  of  the 
government ;  made  it  formidable,  feared  and 
respected  by  foreign  powers :  insomuch  that 
he  addressed  the  head  of  the  second  power 
of  Europe  with  the  imperious  tone  of  a  rich 
creditor  pursuing  a  bilking  bankrupt,  and 
forced  him  to  a  settlement  of  a  claim  upon 
an  open  threat  of  chastisement.   He  found  a 
confederacy — and  left  an  empire.    He  alter- 
ed the  monetary  system  of  the  government 
—struck  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
—raised  up  and  sustained  the  State  Banks, 
and  finally  blew  them  up  as  so  many  torpe- 
does ;  and,  for  a  time,  nearly  abolished  the 
whole  credit  system  of  a  great  trading  peo- 
ple. He  struck  down  the  doctrines  of  States' 
llights  in  their  sanctions  and  substance,  and 
in  their  strong-holds,  and  with  them,  the  flow- 
er of  the  disciples  of  that  school'to  whom  he 
had  owed  his  elevation,  in  great  part ;  and 
established    national    doctrines   and    ideas, 
which  placed  the  government  on  the  basis 
vainly  before  contended  for  by  Washington 
and  Marshall.    He  subdued  the  Senate.    He 
placed  his  rejected  minister  at  its  head  ;  it 
rebuked  his  course.     He  made  it  draw  black 
lines  around  its  records :  and  he  raised  up 
another,  if  not  two,  presidents  to  rule  after 
he  had  withdrawn  from  office ;  and  continued 
after  his  retirement  and  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  own  party.  This 
he  did  without  the  aid  of  the  politicians : — 
he  needed  no  conduit  between  himself  and 
the  people.     He  operated  directly  upon  the 
public  mind:  indeed  the  most  popular  of  his 
followers  held  his  popularity  on  the  tenure 
of  his  will  and  as  a  reflection  of  his  chief's : 
desertion  of  him  and  his  .cause  was  popular 
ostracism.     If  he  were  powerful  enough  to 
raise  up  whom  he  chose — he  was  powerful 
enough  to  put  down  whom  he  chose.     His 
name  and  his  influence  were  as  pervasive  as 
the  atmosphere :  it  fixed  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  the  cabinet  minister,  even  of 
the  President — and  also  that  of  the  lowest 
otTicial  of  an  obscure  municipality. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  sitting  upon  the  comfor- 
table perch  of  the  Vice  Presidency,  thinking! 
no  harm,  evidently  quite  content  with  the 
prospect  before  him.  It  was  seemingly  a 
^ood  time  for  him.  His  foible  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  criminal  indifference,  much 


less  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  high 
posts  of  the  public  service.  He  was  young 
— just  reaching  the  meridian  glory  of  facul- 
ties equal  to  the  discharge  of  any  civic  duty 
to  which  he  could  be  called :  he  had  already 
won  the  highest  distinction ;  and  he  had  won 
it  without  calling  into  service  half  of  the  ta- 
lent he  possessed.  Jackson  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  a  popularity  such  as  no  man  of  his 
country,  its  father  and  founder  only  except- 
ed, had  ever  held ;  and  he  was  Jackson's 
lieutenant ;  and  yet  so  unexceptionably  had 
he  borne  himself,  that,  though  identified  with 
the  administration  and  its  early  supporter, 
he  had  given  no  oflTence  to  the  opposition  ;— 
indeed  he  had  run  upon  its  ticket  too  for 
Vice  President.  States'  Rights  doctrines 
were  ini  the  ascendant,  and  the  executive 
countenance  shone  kindly  upon  them  and 
their  supporters.  The  long-sighted  politi- 
cians had  began  to  look  upon  him  and  fawn 
around  him  as  the  successor ;  Clay  \v^s  un- 
der the  ban : — the  man  of  Braintree,  like  a 
greater,  was  on  his  ocean  rock : — Crawford 
was  a  paralytic.  Who  and  what  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Dwight's  prediction,  or,  rath- 
er the  fulfilment  of  it  ?  Serenely — we  may 
imagine  him — gazing  though  the  bow-win- 
dow of  the  Capitol,  up  towards  that  building 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  and  bethink- 
ing him  that  only  a  few  more  years,  with  all 
the  accidents  which  might  shorten  that  pe- 
riod in  his  favor,  stood  between  him  and  the 
golden  guerdon  for  which  so  many  hearts 
were  fevering.  Jackson's  angry  stamp  dis- 
turbed the  reverie,  and,  with  that  stamp,  the 
platform  fell  beneath  him,  and  he  dropped 
down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  political  char- 
nel  house  below!  Where  were  now  the  le- 
gions of  friends  with  whom  his  slightest  ut- 
terance was  the  definition  of  a  proverb — 
*'the  condensed  wisdom  of  a  nation?"* 

He  cotinted  them  at  break  of  day. 

But  when  the  bud  set,  where  were  they  7 

Who  offended  Jackson  was  doomed.  Like  a 
mighty  Nimrod,  he  threw  his  lariat  from  the 
Capitol,  and  throttled  and  broke  down  to 
death  or  submission  the  most  powerful  sena- 
tors even  at  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Re- 
public. Talent  and  genius  and  learning  and 
eloquence  and  statesmanship  cordoned  them- 
selves around  him  in  strenuous  warfare ;  but 
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his  single  arm.  like  Murat's  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  rolled  back  the  brilliant 
charge  and  left  him  still  unhurt — ^not  a  feath- 
er of  his  plume  awry — in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  power. 

And,  finally,  according  to  Tom.  Marshall, 
when  he  was  about  quitting  the  world,  he 
turned  Presbyterian  and  trampled  Satan  un- 
der foot,  the  last,  and  perhaps,  the  greatest 
of  his  victories ! 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  records  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times  transmit  or  exhibit 
to  us  a  name  more  distinguished  for  sublime 
and  unfaltering  courage  than  that  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  never  seemed  to  rise  to,  but 
ever  to  stand  level  with,  its  loftiest  exigen- 
cies. There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
danger  or  responsibility  which  he  feared  to 
brave — not  to  meet  merely,  but' to  go  in 
quest  of — not  to  endure,  but  to  defy  and  to 
master.  He  was  chary  of  his  fame :  he 
loved  applause ;  but  when  did  he  pause  in 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  to  count  its  cost 
to  his  reputation,  or  when  did  he  ever  falter 
when  the  chivalry  and  the  flower  of  his  ear- 
ly and  better  supporters  deserted  his  banner 
by  battalions  ?  If  anything  can  appal  a  poli- 
tician's heart  or  stay  his  hand,  civil  war  may 
do  it.  But  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina, 
he  contemplated  that  result  and  prepared  for 
it  with  the  coolness  and  determination  of  a 
common-place  business  matter.  He  stood 
forth  a  peculiar  and  original  man  in  the  great 
attribute  of  conceiving  and  executing  pur- 
poses and  plans  from  the  very  contemplation 
of  which  common-place  politicians  shrink  in 
dismay* 

Yet  one  thing  this  great  man  lacked.  He 
lacked  the  crowning  virtue  of  magnanimity. 
Generosity  towards  a  personal  or  political 
enemy  and  charity  for  opposing  opinion  were 
not  numbered  among  the  virtues  in  his  cal- 
endar. We  are  pained  to  be  forced  by  truth 
to  say  it :  but  the  hero's  character  of  such 
robust  and  stalwart  proportions  and  vital  with 
such  massive  and  masculine  strength,  was 
incomplete.  Like  some  Gothic  tower  dimly 
seen  by  star-light,  it  leaves  the  impression 
of  power  akin  to  the  terrific  and  sublime ; 
but  wants  the  mild  and  softening  light  of  this 
absent  grace  to  make  it  lovely  to  the  con- 
templation and  dear  to  the  heart. 

Wc  turn  from  the  Man  of  Progress  to  the 


Man  of    Conservatism-^from  the  Man  of 
War  to  the  Man  of  Peace. 

The  war  with  Mexico  composed  the  ques- 
tions to  which  it  mediately  gave  rise,  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  contention  to  our  own 
borders.  As  this  collision  was  coming  on 
apace,  an  opportunity  came  for  electing  a 
Whig  President,  as  the  New  York  politician 
held  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Democracy  in 
the  fight.  But  gunpowder  again  prevailed. 
The  old  claims  of  the  civilian  were  laid 
aside  for  the  fresh  pretensions  of  the  soldier. 
The  old  trick  of  an  inexpedient  expediency 
was  revived,  and  the  last  chance  of  electing 
Clay  to  the  Presidency  thrown  away. 

But  though  denied  the  first  office,  he  was 
not  denied  the  first  position  in  the  country: 
that  he  held  by  the  grace  of  God — ^and  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  politicians.  Soon  was  the 
value  of  this  position  to  be  tested ;  for  the 
great  sectional  contest  awaiting  only  meas- 
ures of  practical  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
newly  acquired  territory  broke  out  in  all  its 
fury.  The  danger  of  this  conflict  brought 
Mr.  Clay  from  his  retirement,  to  the  nation- 
al councils. 

Mr.  Clay  occupied  now  his  true  and  natu- 
ral position.  He  was  no  longer  a  candidate 
for  the  first  office.  He  was  out  of  the  dost 
and  strife  of  the  arena.  He  was  not  an  ob- 
ject of  profitable  assault  to  the  politicians. 
Slander  might  well  afibrd  to  intermit  its  la- 
bors of  hatred,  and  prejudice  and  interest 
could  pause  to  take  a  calmer  view  of  his 
character  and  history.  It  is  surprising  hov 
soon  these  calumnies  died  out ;  and  how  soon 
the  great  and  shining  attributes  of  the  illus- 
trious patriot  caught  and  fixed  the  gaze  of 
his  coun^ymon  of  all  sections  and  divisions, 
however  before  alienated  from  him.  The 
truth  is  that  Clay  was  hated  more  from  fear 
than  from  contempt,  or  rather  there  could  be 
no  mixture  of  contempt  or  scorn  for  such  a 
man.  His  chivalrous  and  lofty  carriage  made 
men  respect  even  while  they  hated  him. 
His  countrymen  were  always  secretly  proud 
of  him,  and  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try felt  a  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  skil- 
ful pilotage  which  they  felt  for  none  other. 
He  came  now  on  a  national  errand.  He  had 
sunk  the  partizan.  Modes  of  adroinbtration 
became  a  small  question  compared  to  the 
question  of  the  preservation  of  the  country. 
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matter  in   hand  now  was  no  less  an  tor  and  leader  in  a  deliberative  assembly; 


but  men  had  compared  him  to  himself — had 
noted  how  far  he  was  in  this  speech  or  that, 
from  his  high-water  mark  of  excellence  :— 
now  he  was  above  himself — above  where  the 
I  the  wisdom  of  all  who  had  essayed  to  j  flood  of  his  sweeping  and  surge-like  elo- 
t  ^em.      They  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  quence  had  ever  gone  before.     As  a  mere 

orator  he  left  the  great  deeds  of  his  youth 
and  middle  age  behind — but  his  oratory  was 
the  least  remarkable  of  his  claims  to  atten- 
tion or  gratitude.  He  was  eloquent  in  eve- 
rything— instinct  with  eloquence  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  its  spirit — in  movement — in  man- 
is  an  act  of  dissolution.  The  public  j  ner — in  writing — in  speech — in  tone — above 
had  become  deeply  excited ;  sectional  all,  perhaps,  in  social  intercourse  transfusing 


than  the  dismemberment  of  empire. 
jrave  questions  which  stood  in  the  way 
ch  a  settlement  of  the  sectional  distur- 
bs then  inflaming  the  public  mind  had 


ssible  of  adjustment.  Fifteen  state  le- 
ures  in  the  Free  States  had  committed 
selves  and  instructed  their  representa- 
to  insist  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  the 
i  States  with  equal  unanimity  had  de- 
d  their  intention  to  resist  such  a  meas- 


M  were  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
d:  crimination  and  recrimination,  in- 
nd  obloquy,  gross  personalities,  violent 
igement,  furious  invective,  scorn  and 
ice  became  the  staple  of  familiar  pub- 


himself  into  others  :  but  now,  in  the  closet, 
at  the  mess  table,  in  the  committee  room,  in 
the  drive,  on  the  street,  every  where — in 
every  way — seeking  no  repose — wanting 
none — it  was  the  fever  and  fanaticism  of 
d  private  discourse.  The  inherent  dif-j  soul  that  carried  him — with  but  one  object 
es  of  the  question  were  even  more  for- .  before  him — and  yet  that  fever  and  fanati- 
>le  than  these  external  hindrances  to  cism,  presided  over  by  a  judgment  and  tact 
^ttlenient.     The  old  half-healed,  half-  that  never  forsook  and  never  misled  him. 


ed  sore  of  the  slavery  question  was 
*ed  and  lacerated  again  by  the  rough 


All  know  the  result.     All  know  how  he 
passed  through  the  long  agony  of  glory  and 


cism   of  the   North,   and   the    South,  of  triumph.     He  conquered  and  the  Union 


I  and  sensitive,  as  of  old,  was  goaded 
i  last  point  of  patient  endurance.  The 
>t's  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  pros- 
It  was  a  dark  time  for  the  Republic, 
larker  because  a  desire  for  the  adjust- 
;  of  these  fearful  questions  seemed  to 
rt  with  hope. 

:  this  juncture  Henry  Clay  took  his  seat 
ic  Senate.  His  very  presence  was  an 
t  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
oLd  light  was  on  his  lofty  brow — and  in 
ye  and  in  his  voice  were  the  fire  and 
ones  which  could  yet  save  his  country. 
teemed  in  view  of  the  new  work  before 
to  breathe  another  youth.  With  the 
om  of  his  ripe  age,  he  seemed  to  have 
;ht  from  the  past  the  vigor  and  the  prime 
is  meridian  fire.  There  was  patriotism 
igh  in  the  country  to  save  it :  but  it  was 
rmant  patriotism.  Clay  waked  it  up— - 
'was  the  medium  which  poured  the  elec- 
current  of  the  people  upon  the  politi- 
B  and  the  public  counsels.  Never  had 
efore  fully  shoAvn  himself  the  man  God 
made  him ;  for  fifty  years  he  had  never 
.d  a  rival  for  a  whole  session,  as  an  ora- 


lived. 

Fate  awarded  him  poetical  justice  at  the 
last.  He  had  linked  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
sages of  his  life  to  the  Union — ^the  last  link 
of  the  chain,  too,  he  threw  around  its  pillar. 
His  eloquent  life  was  brought  to  its  perora- 
tion and  that  peroration  was,  as  in  his  great 
speeches,  the  most  beautiful — the  grandest — 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  its  parts. 

He  could  retire  now.  Why  linger  "su- 
perfluous on  the  stage  ?"  His  sun  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a  tropical 
sun  gorgeous,  yet  with  a  solemn  and  sacred 
aspect,  magnified  even  beyond  his  size  at 
noon,  might  now  go  down  without  a  cloud  or 
shadow — lighting  up  all  the  sky  around  with 
rays  of  marvellous  glory  long  after  he  had 
set! 

Why  pursue  further  the  theme?  The 
grass  upon  his  grave  is  just  making  green 
the  sod  above  him,  and  the  words  of  eulogy 
and  the  deep  wail  of  a  nation  are  almost  yet 
stirring  the  air.  He  died  bravely  as  he  had 
lived  ;  he  had  lived  out  his  term  and  worked 
out  faithfully  his  time;  and  now  the  Repub- 
lic mourns,  throughout  her  wide  borders,  and 
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will  honor  till  its  last  stone  be  removed,  the 
greatest  orator,  and,  except  Washington,  the 
wisest  statesman  and  most  useful  citizen  this 
country  ever  called  into  her  service. 

And  so  the  long  feud  ended  and  the  lead- 
ers' fight  is  over.  The  old  Knights  died  in 
harness  and  were  buried  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  chivalrous  enemies  do  homage  to 
their  graves ;  and  the  political  battle  is  left 
to  be  fought  out  by  the  squires. 

The  good  Knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust. 

And  their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust 


SALLY  STROTHER. 

Washington  Irving  has  "witched  the 
world"  with  a  creature  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion in  the  person  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who, 
after  a  sleep  of  twenty  years  suddenly  awoke, 
not  to  look  upon'  old  and  familiar  scenes,  but 
to  be  startled  at  the  new  face  which  places 
once  familiarly  known  to  him,  had  assumed 
in  the  long  period  of  his  unbroken  slumber. 
We  do  not  propose  an  imitation,  either  of 
the  style  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  imagina- 
tive being,  but  to  present  a  real  person  of 
flesh  and  blood,  the  antipode  in  all  respects 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  years  ago,  when  we 
carried  our  schoolboy's  sachel,  was  univer- 
sally known  to  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg 
as  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  city. 

Sally  Strother  had  known  Williamsburg 
when  it  was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  pol- 
ished and  fashionable.  She  had  witnessed 
the  royal  state  in  which  a  succession  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  representatives  of  the  King's  an- 
nointed  Majesty,  had  lived  and  moved,  who 
failed  not  on  the  annual  return  of  King 
George's  birth-day,  surrounded  by  all  the 
Honorable  members  of  the  privy  council, 
the  Colonels  and  Commanders-in-chief  of  all 
the  counties,  and  gentlemen  of  high  distinc- 
tinction  in  the  colony,  along  with  a  large 
retinue- of  the  most  accomplished  and  beau- 
tiful of  both  sexes,  to  do  suitable  honor  to 
an  event  so  auspicious.  She  had  recollected 
too,  when  the  night  had  set  in,  the  blaze  of 
light  which  had  streamed  from  the  palace 
halls,  and  the  music  and  dance  which  ren- 
dered gay  and  happy  its  spacious  parlours. 


She  also  remembered  that  on  such  occafloDs, 
the  double  row  of  Catalpa  trees  which  grew 
on  each  side  of  the  green,  leading  from  the 
main  street  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  of 
which  not  more  than  two  at  this  day  remain, 
were  all  brilliantly  iUuminated  with  lanterns 
suspended  from  their  branches,  ''making 
night  day's  counterfeit."  Other  right  royal 
sights  had  Sally  seen,  almost  rivalling  In 
splendour  the  King's  birth-night;  but  still 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  shout  of  all 
the  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown,  (and  who  in 
that  day  was  not  loyal  ?)  repeated  by  the 
voices  of  thousands  and  echoed  back  by 
every  hill  and  vale,  of  * '  long  live  Kmg  George 
the  Third,"  had  rendered  more  enduring  the 
memory  of  the  birth-day  celebration  than  all 
things  else — and  on  the  recurrence  of  that 
anniversary,  so  long  as  Sally  Strother  lived, 
she  greeted  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
with  the  same  cry  of  **  long  live  KingGeoiTge 
the  Third." 

Change  had  come  over  all  things.  No 
royal  Governor  was  longer  seen  to  roll  in 
regal  splendour  through  the  streets  of  Wil- 
li9.msburg,  and  the  ruins  of  his  palace  had 
become  the  hiding  place  of  the  ill-omened 
bird  of  night.  Thirty  years  had  passed  since 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  at  Yorktown  had 
ceased  to  reverberate,  and  most  of  those  who 
were  there  assembled  in  freedom's  cause,  had 
with  their  immortal  leader  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  while  the  leader  of  the  British  faces 
had  long  been  an  actor  in  the  afikirs  of  another 
and  distant  hemisphere,  yet  that  natal  mom 
was  hailed  by  one  voice  which  had  aided  to 
swell  the  shout  of  thousands,  and  "  long  live 
King  George  the  Third,"  greeted  the  rising 
sun,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  departing  beams 

That  same  King  George  had  long  before 
acknowledged  that  these  States  were  free, 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  each  Stat»^ 
had  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood,  and  each 
with  the  others  had  entered  into  a  mutual 
compact  in  the  form  of  the  present  Cooj^ii- 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  stars  and 
stripes  were  floating  at  the  mast-head  ol 
many  a  gallant  ship,  whose  thunders  had 
been  heard  upon  the  high  seas  and  under 
the  walls  bf  Tripoli  in  bloody  contest  with 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Turk,  yet  all  these 
changes  were  unnoted  by  Sally  Strother,  wb> 
thought  of,  and  lived  only  in,  the  past  without 
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owledge  of  the  mighty  events  which  had 
nspired  around  her.  She  knew  nothing 
I  noted  nothing  in  the  great  world,  but  the 
al-daj  of  King  George,  which  she  ever- 
re  saluted  with  her  wonted  cry  of  '*  long 
t  King  George  the  Third,  our  ever  blessed 
ereign.'* 

)n  the  return  of  that  anniversary  she  was 
long  before  the  sun,  and  dressed  in  courtly 
e,  ^viratched  and  hailed  his  rising  with  her 
Uknown  salutation.  She  then  disturbed 
t'wrelve  months  repose  of  her  rich  brocade  ; 
present,  doubtless,  of  some  high-bred  lady 
hose  royal  times,  made  after  the  most  ap- 
red  fashion  of  the  day,  with  all  the  taw- 

iinery  that  could  be  thrown  around  it. 
the  same  time  was  disentombed  from  the 
le  trunk,  where  they  too  had  been  undis- 
led  for  a  year,  her  high*heeled  prunellas 
ered  with  innumerable  spangles,  and  with 

head  ornamented  with  a  cap  of  antique 
,  but  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  of  its  day, 
!  ivent  forth  to  hail  the  early  morning  and 
arouse  from  their  slumbers  the  drowsy 
zens  with  her  well-known  cry  of  *'  long 
s  King  George  the  Third." 
NTor  did  the  sun  go  down  before  she  had 
led  at  each  house  in  the  good  old  city,  the 
tabitants  of  which  failed  not  to  bestow  on 
t  true  and  faithful  subject  of  King  George 
oe  slight  but  acceptable  token  of  their 
idness,  not  forgetting  in  some  instances  to 
ooinister  a  drop  of  '*  creature  comfort," 
Mch  caused  poor  Sally,  to  use  her  own  ex- 
sasion,  to  feel  '  cherry-merry/  and  added 
w  zest  to  her  feelings  of  devotion  to  her 
ee  royal  master.  Her  residence  was  a 
lall  wooden  building  which  occupied  the 
e  of  the  present  Clerk's  Office  of  Wil- 
jnsburg  and  James  City.  Often  have  we 
en  her  go  forth,  dressed  out  in  rich  array, 
Hn  her  humble  dwelling  on  that  natal-day ; 
A  as  often  after  the  sun  had  bade  the  world 
lod-night,  have  we  heard  her  exclaim  upon 
itering  her  lonely  dwelling — "long  live 
ing  George  the  Third,  our  ever  blessed 
aster." 

Sally  Strother  was  the  last  remnant  of  the 
jyal  government,  and  she  has  long  ceased 

exist;  but  I  never  visit  that  good  old  city  of 
Iter  days,  without  looking  out  upon  the  spot 
here  her  dwelling  once  stood,  and  recalling 
le  memory  of  the  incident  here  related. 


She  and  her  royal  master  have  mouldered 
into  common  dust — but  could  her  dust  be  re- 
animated, the  grave  would  not  have  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  King  George's  birth-day  ; 
[  and  poor  Sally's  voice  would  still  utter  forth 
the  cry  of  "long  live  King  George  the 
Third." 


TO  J9DELE. 


I  know  *ti«  a  crime  to  adorc!  tlicc, 
I  know  it  were  bnpc  to  repine 
That  the  happy  horizon  before  thee 
la  not  diuiincd  by  the  shadow  of  uiine. 

But  ray  heart  like  8onie  fiehl  6ower  ia  scndiog 
An  inceniie  thine  own  may  despise, 
To  the  hiHtrc  and  light  that  are  blending 
I'hcir  beama  in  thy  beautiful  eyea. 

Let  it  worship  in  harmless  deTOlion* 

Let  it  fade  when  those  beams  are  withdrawD ; 

Nor  awaken  a  deeper  emotion 

Than  a  tear,  when  'tis  withered  and  gone. 


Sketches  of  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama. 

BENJAMIN    OPPELT,    ESQ.,    OF    MISSISSIPPI. 

Dear  Ben: — I  address  this  runninsr  ac- 
count  of  you  to  yourself.  It  will  save  repe- 
tition and  circumlocution.  I  have  placed 
you  under  the  shadow  of  no  nom  de  guerre. 
It  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Where  you  are 
not  known  this  more  public  method  cannot 
hurt  you:  where  you  aie  known  you  would 
be  discovered  by  the  very  first  mark  of  my 
charcoal  around  your  well-characterized  phiz, 
under  whatever  disguise  I  sought  to  hide  you. 

You  remember,  Ben,  when  you  and  Jo. 
M.  and  I  were  the  leading  resident  counsel 
of  the  Kemper  bar.  We  had  a  right  to  be, 
Ben,  seeing  there  were  no  others  to  contest 
the  palm.  Bolus  had  not  come  in  then :  pity 
for  you,  Ben,  that  he  ever  did.  We  carried  it 
with  a  high  hand  over  the  natives  at  that  early 
day — did'nt  we,  though  ?  Many  long  years 
have  passed  over  our  heads  since.  We  were 
in  the  vale  of  obscurity  then,  Ben.  Since 
that  day,  we  have  wen— or  those  who  are 
left  of  us,  and  the  others,  too,  we  hope :  Jo. 
M.  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  Cir- 
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cuit  Court  bench  for  a  time — you  to  be  a 
Probate  Judge,  and  I— ahem — to  be  your  bi- 
ographer. It  were  a  pity  that  such  distin- 
guished merit  as  ours  should  lie  hid  in  ''dark 
unfathomed  caves/'  or  in  the  twilight  of  a 
more  local  distinction  when  men,  less  re- 
markable and  deserving,  are  now  flaming  lu- 
minaries in  the  horizon,  set  there  by  the 
hands  of  accommodating  Law-Magazinists. 
I  will  do  rny  best,  Ben,  to  rescue  you  from 
oblivion,  and  hope,  in  and  by  the  effort,  to 
keep. myself  afloat,  as  a  painter  of  some  rare 
face  of  genius  or  of  beauty  makes  a  memorial 
of  himself  by  the  work  which  perpetuates 
the  subject  of  his  art.  Well,  Ben,  though 
I  address  you^  yet  I  address  you  in  a  sort  of 
Mr.  Speaker  way ;  though  you  seem  to  be 
the  only  reader,  yet  really  you  are  the  very 
one  least  necessary  to  be  addressed ;  and  so 
I  must  refer  to  things  you  already  know, 
though  others  are  ignorant  thereabout. 

You  know,  Ben,  my  friendship  for  you. 
You  know  my  appreciation  of  you.  You 
know  how  I  esteem  that  incorrigible  and  lov- 
ing honesty — that  simple  and  artless  nature — 
that  frankness  of  disposition — that  uncorrup- 
ted  and  incorruptible  truthfulness  that  never 
could  lie  for  love  or  money,  or  even  for  a 
client.  You  may  think,  Ben,  I  am  taking  a 
liberty  with  you — well,  it  does  look  some- 
thing like  it.  But  you  remember  what 
Charles  Surface  said  when  he  was  auction- 
ing ofi*  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors:  ''if 
man  can't  take  liberties  with  his  friends,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  in  the  devil  he  can 
take  liberties  with."  Besides,  Ben,  you 
know  the  trick  you  played  on  me,  when  you 
made  me  carry  that  crooked  sweet-gum 
sprout  all  over  the  country  from  Texas  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  under  the  delusion  that 
it  was  a  stick  cut  from  the  memorial  field  of 
San  Jacinto,  you  having  picked  up  the  same  in 
the  streets  of  Houston.  You  always  claimed, 
Ben,  that  you  had  a  large  balance  against 
me  on  our  account ;  but  I  think  you  will  al- 
low that  this  little  job  I  am  now  doing  for 
you  will  entitle  me  to  a  receipt  in  full. 

And  turning  now,  my  dear  fellow,  from 
you  to  the  reader,  I  will  release  your  pa- 
tience and  spare  your  blushes,  while,  for  a 
moment  or  too,  I  say  something,  by  way  of 
introducing — or,  rather — before  introducing 
you  to  the  out  of  Kemper  public.     Consider 


your  back  turned,  Ben,  while  I  discourse 
then  a  little  on  matters  personal,  private  and 
confidential. 

Kind  reader !  what  a  head  have  we  here ! 
Here  is  an  olla  podrida  indeed  I  This  is 
Judge  Oppelt,  a  mass  of  incongruities,  com- 
prised of  a  curious  list  of  elements,  and  these 
more  curiously  mixed.  Credulous  enough 
to  be  the  dupe  of  the  shallowest  trickster— 
so  incredulous  that  he  rejected  what  all  oth- 
er men  believed — ^trusting  blindly  whoever 
professed  friendship  for  him-— suspidoos  to 
a  proverb  of  men  whom  every  body  else 
trusted — ^benevolent  and  kind-hearted  as  un- 
cle Toby — snarling,  captious,  sarcastic  of 
mood  as  Sir  Mungo  Malgrowther — of  that 
transparent  honesty  which  could  not  conceal 
even  the  slightest  shade  of  thought  or  motive 
on  purpose — ready  to  believe  that  the  whole 
world  around  him  was  up  to  their  eyes  in 
trick  and  intrigue — ^these  qualities  were  of 
the  most  prominent  that  made  up  this  char- 
acter. Ben  was  of  Grerman  descent— of  the 
Suabian  lineage — ^bom  in  Pennsylvania — 
from  whonce  he  had  floated  over  into  Virgi- 
nia in  early  manhood^-from  thence  into 
North  Carolina — ^from  that  state  to  Alabama, 
where  he  had  read  law,  and  then,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Mississippi  counties  in  the 
Choctaw  purchase,  he  had  set  up  his  sign  in 
the  pleasant  village  of  DeKalb,  Kemper  coun- 
ty, in  the  year  1833  or  4 ;  of  which  town  he 
is  now  the  oldest  inhabitant.  His  speech 
still  betrays  his  descent :  being  too  original 
a  character  ever  to  recover  from  the  bias  and 
habits  into  which  his  tongue  had  got  in  child- 
hood. 

Verily  the  faculty  of  reverence  for  mortal 
man  was  not  in  Ben.  He  was  independent 
of  all  human  opinion  and  influence,  except 
when  flattery  or  coaxing  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  and  then  he  was  as  malleable  a 
piece  of  metal  as  I  ever  saw.  His  candor 
was  surpassing.  He  could  say  things  about 
others,  without  apology  or  provocation,  which 
few  men,  with  any  degree  of  provocation, 
could  be  brought  to  speak ;  simply  because 
it  was  in  him  and  had  to  come  out*  If  anv 
man's  vanity  itched  and  he  went  to  Ben  to 
tickle  it,  Ben  rasped  it  with  a  brick-bat  for 
him.  Not  that  he  wished  to  hurt  anv  man'$ 
feelings,  but  because  his  crude  and  unsophis- 
ticated honesty  inspired  his  tongue  with  an 
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irresistible  itching  until  he  had  spoken  out 
bis  thoughts.  Like  old  Coriolanus,  <*  what 
his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  toill  utter." 
Nothiog  checked  him — ^nothing  impeded  the 
flow  of  his  irrepressible  gab.  If  any  thing 
could,  one  would  suppose  that  interest  and 
fear  would  have  done  so,  but  they  did'nt. 
He  cursed  his  clients  as  freely  as  his  avow- 
ed enemies,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  see, 
that  gentle  preceptor  of  manners  and  pru- 
dence, a  Bowie-knife,  had  no  more  terrors 
for  him  than  a  broomstraw.  Indeed  it  was 
tried  on  him  more  than  once.  Momus  could 
never  have  thrown  up  to  Jupiter,  that,  in 
making  man,  he  had  committed  the  great 
blunder  of  not  making  a  window  in  his  breast 
to  let  the  crowd  see  what  was  going  on  with- 
in—if all  men  had  been  made  like  Ben ;  for 
Ben  had  no  secrets. 

Ben  knew  nothing  of  conventionalities. 
The  common  civilities  of  social  life  were 
further  than  he  had  ever  got  in  the  cate- 
chism of  manners.  If  you  met  him  in  the 
street,  it  were  ten  to  one  if  he  spoke  to  you 
at  all;  and  if  you  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  he  would  grud^ngly  hold  out 
(me  finger  and  mutter  ugh !  Nor  was  he 
choice  in  the  essential  article  of  eating 
and  drinking— how  it  was  done — ^when,  or 
where,  so  there  was  plenty ;  though  he  had 
his  favorite  dishes — ^they  were  blue  coUards 
and  chalots^-the  last  raw;  and  he  would 
sweeten  his  cofiee  occasionally  with  a  little 
"  red  eye,"  of  whose  flavor  he  was  some- 
thing fond. 

Now  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  Ben  had 
no  social  qualities ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
A  generous,  whole-souled,  jovial  fellow,  full 
of  humorous  matter — anecdote  and  playful- 
ness—and with  a  manner,  certainly  original, 
and  frequently  grotesquely  comic.  He  made 
some  capital  hits  and  said  some  wonderfully 
shrewd  things  occasionally ;  though,  truth 
to  say,  his  repartees — **  like  the  course  of 
mercy — were  not  strained;**  albeit,  the 
strainers  would  have  helped  them  mightily. 
Being  simple  in  taste  and  habit,  and  hav- 
ing never  outlived  the  antiquated  notion  of 
considering  there  were  two  parts,  as  well  as 
two  parties,  to  a  debt— contracting  arid  pay- 
ing—debtor and  creditor,  Ben*s  industry  and 
frugality  enabled  him  to  accumulate  some- 
thing.   He  had,  indeed,  as  I  have  indicated, 
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few  luxuries.  He  had  two,  however,  the 
luxury  of  a  fine-looking  horse  and  "  the  lux- 
ury of  being  cheated."  He  treated  a  horse 
with  parental  afiTection ;  and,  like  a  fond  pa- 
rent, could  see  no  fault  in  his  favorite.  Cap- 
tain Peter  was  at  one  time  his  ruling  love, 
and  he  had  paid  a  round  price  for  the  Gap- 
tain.  But  the  Captain — do  all  Ben  could  for 
him — would'nt  do  anything  for  Ben.  Twen- 
ty miles  a  day  was  the  Captain's  extreme 
maximum  of  travel ;  and  Ben,  after  a  while, 
had  to  give  him  up  as  a  riding  horse^  But 
Ben  kept  the  old  favorite  for  the  good  ser- 
vice— mostly  imaginary — ^he  had  done.  A 
certain  Joe.  Dean,  "  an  eminent  horse  deal- 
er" as  J.  F.  would  say,  coming  along,  was 
kind  enough  to  sell  Ben,  at  the  price  of  a 
negro,  a  famous  steed  he  had  brought  out 
from  the  West :  a  beautiful  animal,  a  glossy 
chesnut  sorrel,  whose  skin  shone  in  the  sun 
like  a  pigeon-cock's  neck  plumage  in  the 
billing  season.  But  the  new  steed  had  been 
fattened  and  flax-seeded  up  for  Ben's  espe- 
cial behoof,  and  had  no  wind  or  bottom.  It 
was  a  sad  disappointment  to  Ben  when  he 
mounted  the  chesnut  dtdy  caparisoned ;  for 
Ben  had  more  horse  furniture  than  a  Mame- 
luke or  a  Mexican  Cavaliero :  such  bridles 
and  bits,  such  surcingles  and  cruppers,  and 
double-girths  and  blankets,  and  the  saddle 
covered  with  a  Lama  skin!  These  alone 
were  enough  for  a  small  horse  to  carry.  Ben 
could  scarcely  mount — ^the  horse  was  so 
spirited — and  after  moimting,  such  sidling 
and  caracoling  and  coquetting — such  blowing 
and  snorting  and  pulling  against  the  bit,  and 
scaring  at  every  thing — and  dancing  cross- 
wise :  it  was  as  much  as  Ben  could  do  to 
hold  him  in.  But  the  misfortune  was  that 
the  sorrel  would'nt  go  without  being  held 
up :  he  would  run  not  so  much  away  as  over 
himself,  and  come  sprawling  to  the  ground 
whenever  let  out.  He  expended  all  his  en- 
ergies in  extras  and  didos,  and  left  nothing 
for  regular  travelling — ^like  a  fine  gentleman, 
wasting  all  his  money  in  trinkets,  and  bilk- 
ing his  landlord.  Ben  never  got  more  than 
thirteen  miles  a  day — ^that  is  in  latitude: 
but  if  the  various  crossings  and  ups  and 
downs  could  have  been  added,  it  would  have 
been  much  more.  It  was  a  picture  to  see 
Ben  looking  at  his  new  purchase — ^how  he 
stepped  around  him  to  view  bis  good  points 
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— how,  with  hands  in  his  pockets — not  as  j  even  smiling  when  he  got  us  in  tow,  and  we 
deep  in  as  the  said  Joe's — he  gazed  upon  his ;  cut  up  our  rusties  at  his  hotel  in  the  rear  of 
glossy  hair  and  would  brush  olF  an  imaginary  j  the  St.  Charles,  with  the  marble  front  and 
speck  that  dimmed  the  shine  of  his  neck  and  steps !  When,  on  landing  in  New  Orletw, 
hrcast — his  very  soul  going  out  in  admira-  without  having  changed  our  habiliments  for 
tion  through  his  eyes.  But  now  the  intro-  \  ten  mortal  days  of  travel  in  July,  he  invited 
duction  over  we  must  proceed  to  speak  to  us  to  come  to  his  house  and  take  a  glass  of 


Ben— whom  we  led  standing  alone  at  the 
porch. 

And  now,  Ben,  you  remember  that  time  I 
pushed  you  into  the  lake.  I  repent  me  of  it 
a  good  deal,  Ben ;  but  it  was  so  fair  an  occa- 
sion that  the  temptation  ought  to  go  largely 
in  mitigation.     What  did  you  get  so  near  the 


wine  Avith  him,  in  that  polite,  easy  waj  of 
his,  what  on  earth,  Ben,  made  you  think 
he  was  a  bar-keeper  ?  and  that  he  was  elec- 
tioneering for  custom  ?  Did'nt  I  tell  you  he 
did*nt  look  to  me  like  a  rum-seller,  and  yoo 
said  ''  I  was  green  and  did'nt  know  the  way 
they  did  things  in  these  big  cities."  You  re- 


edge  of  tho  water  for,  and  try  to  push  the  member  we  came  to  his  house,  and  his  ring- 
l>uggy  up  the  bank  as  I  pulled  by  the  shafts  ?  ing  the  silver-handled  bell,  and  its  jingling 
How  could  I  help  letting  it  slide  down  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  and  a  band- 
you?    And  what  did  you  keep  backing  so  |  some  mulatto  fellow  coming  and  openingthe 


for  ?  Why  not  let  go  all  holds  and  let  it  slip 
aside  ?  And  how  could  I  help  laughing  when 
you  came  out  shivering,  and  did'nt  you  curse 
me  for  it,  and  dispute  my  word  when  I  told 
you  I  did'nt  mean  to  do  it,  and  swear  you 
believed  I  did  it  ''  a  purpose,  a  little  petti- 
fogging rascal;"  and,  ^'if  you  ihotight  so, 
you  would  drown  me  in  the  lake  like  a  blind 
puppy:"  and  is'nt  all  that  an  ofiset?  Yes, 
Ben,  two  ofisets. 

But,  Ben,  you  played  the  mischief  with 
me  when  we  went  to  Texas  in  company  in 
1839.  What  did  you  make  up  to  Baron 
Hackett,  on  the  boat  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  and  splutter  high  Dutch  with 
him,  and  pass  yourself  off  for  a  real  bona 
fide  Judge,  when  you  were  only  Judge  of 
Probate,  for  ?  And  then  setting  at  table  with 
him  and  Lavalle  and  the  other  big  bugs,  talk- 
ing over  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  drinking 
wine  and  cracking  nuts  and  jokes,  and  what 
not?  And  when  we  got  to  New  Orleans, 
why  did  you  pretend  to  my  unsuspecting  in- 
nocence that  you  had  been  in  cities  before, 
and  knew  all  about  city  ways  and  doings? 
Was'nt  that  fraud  per  se;  and  getting  my 
credulous  confidence,  was'nt  t/iftt  obtaining 
goods  on  false  pretences  ?  You  remember 
old  Lavalle  ?  Was'nt  he  a  rum  one  ?  Talk  of 
politeness,  Ben !  why  he  could  take  the  shine 
off  of  you  if  you  practised  at  a  dancing  school 
from  now  to  millenium,  and  had  the  run  of 
the  French  Ambassador's  kitchen  besides. 
Such  easy  manners — so  self-possessed — so 
considerate — and  such  a  power  of  face,  not 


door,  and  his  starting  when  he  saw  the  sort 
of  company  his  master  had  fallen  in  with— 
and  my  wanting  to  draw  back,  and  you  say- 
ing it  was  a  gin-palace-— you  had  seen  the 
like  in  the  English  papers,  and  then  the  por- 
ter threw  open  the  doors  and  we  went  op 
stairs  and  were  ushered  into  thai  elegut 
room — and  how  we  felt  when  the  big  mirron 
began  to  show  us  what  sort  of  furniture  m 
were  to  such  a  room — and  Lavalle  invited 
us  to  sit  on  the  sofa— and  how  you  sank 
down  and  bounded  up  and  said  Lordy!  and 
that  it  nearly  took  you  breath  away;  and, 
when  Lavalle  went  out,  I  proposed  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  but  you  would'nt  hear  to  it? 
Don't  you  remember  the  nurse  bringing  it 
the  little  curly-headed  children,  and  bov 
afraid  she  seemed  of  your  touching  them, 
and  then  Lavalle' s  apologizing  for  his  vife'a 
not  making  her  appearance,  (from  indi^oth 
tion)  and  you  excused  him  (as  most  sincere!/ 
I  did)  when  the  wine  and  other  refreshment! 
were  brought  in  on  the  silver  waiter?  Doni 
you  remember  old  Lavalle's  asking  yooiihat 
you  would  take— and  your  telling  him  JM 
would  take  ''prandy  strait,"  and  his  aayi^ 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  of  ikd  brand, 
but  there  was  some  very  excellent  oogniac; 
and  you  decanting  half  a  tumbler  of  the 
reverend  stuff,  and  smacking  your  lips  and 
saying  it  was  ''  tevilish  coed." 

And  then,  when  we  were  about  kaviift 
how  many  French  extras  and  qidogies  and 
pressings  to  drink  more  and  stay  to  dinner, 
and  what  not,  and  regrettings  that  we  wot 
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to  leave  town  so  soon — and  that  his  carriage 
was  not  at  home  to  take  us  to  the  hotel^and 
such  urgent  insistings  on  our  calling  when 
we  returned  ;  and  then  you  snorted  out  that 
if  he  should  ever  come  **  to  De  Kalp,"  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  *<  at  Madame  F/s 
tafern,  though  it  was  not  any  thing  extra.** 
When  he  parted  with  us  so  cordially,  (the 
only  really  sincere  part  of  the  performance,) 
what  upon  earth  did  you  fumble  in  your 
pockets  for  ?  Ben,  if  you  had  offered  him 
those  two  dimes,  I  should  have  had,  out  of 
sheer  respect,  to  shoot  you:  it  is  well  for 
you,  old  fellow,  that  you  took  your  hands  out 
of  your  pockets  when  I  shook  my  head  at 
you. 

And  you  thought,  Ben,  as  we  were  going 
to  the  "  Verandah,"  that,  '•  after  all,  these 
city  fellows  are  petter  than  some  men  in  the 
up-country  think  for,  and  they  know  in  a 
wery  little  time  a  gentleman  when  they  see 
him" — ^which  was  complimentary  to  the  town 
beyond  its  deservings;  for  going  to  the  "Ve- 
randah,'' having  left  our  saddle-bags  on  the 
boat,  we  didn't  find  it  so,  Ben  ;  for  that  long 
gangling  loon  at  the  bar,  would  not  hear  us 
when  we  ordered  a  room,  but  just  pointed 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  :  and  we 
made  out  at  last  to  translate  his  pantomime, 
and  found  out  he  pointed  to  a  written  label, 
(or  libel,)  to  the  effect  that  '*  strangers  with- 
out baggage  must  pay  in  advance ;"  and  we 
had  to  pay  for  dinner,  supper  and  lodging 
before  getting  the  same. 

What  a  hard  run  of  luck  you  had,  Ben, 
on  the  real  estate  you  purchased  near  De 
Kalb.  You  gave  for  it  more  than  it  was 
worth;  then  Bennett,  the  blacksmith,  who 
entered  it  in  the  land  office  for  you,  took  the 
certificate  in  his  own  name ;  and  it  was  held 
under  judgment  against  him,  and  you  had  to 
redeem  it  for  more  than  you  first  paid,  and 
then  under  that  abominable  old  law  that  made 
the  land  of  the  debtor  bound  by  the  first 
judgment,  though  sold  under  junior  ones, 
they  drew  out  another  execution  against 
Bennett — and  then  another — all  of  which  you 
had  to  discharge,  until,  at  last,  they  got  the 
very  oldest  judgment  of  all  to  work  on  the 
iand,  and  you  attended  the  sale  and  was  bid- 
ding more  for  it  than  the  land  was  worth  : 
and  when  some  friend  interposed  to  remon- 
strate with  you  for  bidding  more  than  the 


value  of  the  land,  your  reply  was  very  nat- 
ural, Ben — *'  I  know  that,  but  you  fool,  don't 
you  see  if  I  don't  puy  it  in  I'll  lose  all  T 
paid  pefore."  I  am  glad,  Ben,  you  got  a 
good  title  at  last ;  you  deserved  tahave  one. 
Perseverance  mil  vrin^  Ben, — if  a  man  only 
holds  on  long  enough. 

That  vastation  with  which  Bolus  visited 
you,  Ben,  was  a  thing  I  might  remind  you  of 
as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  your  amiable 
credulity ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  never 
forgotten  it  or  him  for  a  moment,  and  Bolus 
was  an  operator  in  his  walk  so  thorough,  that 
like  Hyder  Ali,  he  never  left  any  thing  for 
a  successor  to  do.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  al- 
luding to  this  unpleasant  business ;  I  cannot 
pursue  this  theme  further.  In  the  touching 
pathos  of  Chief  Justice  Collier,  in  the  case 
of  Jones  vs,  Jones,  13  Ala.  Rep. — "  It  could 
subserve  no  other  purpose  than  to  awaken 
unpleasant  recollections,  and  open  still  deep- 
er wounds  which,  though  not  healed,  may 
have  become  less  painful,  because  they  have 
become  chronic." 

I  laugh  every  time  I  think  of  the  way  you 
put  it  to  H.  G.,  when  Henry  cursed  the 
little  bullet-headed  bailiff  at  Philadelphia, 
the  Choctaw,  not  the  Quaker  city,  in  1838, 
when  that  high  official  came  to  him  to  tell 
him  the  grand  jury  were  waiting  for  him. 
You  recollect  where  he  told  him  to  go,  and  to 
what  warm  climate  he  consigned  the  grand 
jury,  and  what  compliments  he  lavished  upon 
those  respectable  dignitaries.  With  what 
an  engaging  innocence,  Ben,  you  told  him 
that  **that  was  a  wery  tiffercnt  tone  from 
what  he  used  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
ti strict  attorney.  Then  he  was  wery  civil." 
You  told  him  **  you  put  me  in  inind  of  a  lit- 
tle runt  pig  leaning  up  against  the  crib,  half- 
starved,  and  crying  out  sque — ^squee — sque- 
e-e-e  ;  but  now  you  have  got  in  and  got  fat, 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  that  same  pig  growed 
up  to  be  a  saucy,  chuffy  poar — his  tail  all 
cork-screwed  around,  going  about,  lazy  and 
frothy  at  the  mouth,  and  nobody  can  come 
near  him,  but  he  runs  at  him,  bristled  up, 
chuff!  chuff! !  chuff! ! !"  That,  Ben,  was 
a  libel  in  the  duplicate — by  speech  and  pic- 
ture both. 

Moderation  in  all  things,  Benjamin,  is  a 
virtue  I  have  often  recommended  to  you,  but 
I  am  afraid  not  always  w^ith  success.     To 
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use  the  luxuries  of  life  in  temperance  is  a 
hard  thing  to  learn,  but  it  is  a  wise  thing :  if 
you  had  practised  it,  Ben,  you  would  not 
have  gone  into  that  arrangement  with  Tom 
Davis :  you  would  not  have  insisted,  as  a 
condition  to  that  fight,  that  you  both  should 
lock  yourselves  up  alone  in  the  room  and 
fight  it  out :  if  the  outsiders  had  not  broken 
through  the  rules  and  the  doors  both,  as  soon 
as  they  did,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  serious.  But,  Ben,  I  know  you  lament- 
ed the  occurrence :  indeed,  you  wore  both 
eyes  in  deep  mourning  in  consequence  of  it 
for  a  month  afterwards.  Let  that  be  a  les- 
son to  you,  my  friend  y  and  the  next  time 
you  have  a  fight  with  a  blacksmith,  don't  be 
so  selfish  as  \o  keep  it  all  to  yourself. 

Leuen  Rogers  came  very  near  getting  you, 
Ben,  that  evening  when  he  beguiled  you  into 
the  grocery  under  pretence  of  treating  you, 
but  really  to  take  you  at  advantage,  when 
you  had  just  got  off  from  "  Captain  Peter." 
Leuen  was  a  bloody-minded  fellow.  When 
he  gave  you  the  lie  and  you  kicked  him,  it 
was  a  providential  thing  that  the  long  spur 
struck  him  in  the  side.  You  fell,  but  couldn't 
get  the  spur  out  of  his  side,  and  when  he 
drew  his  bowie  and  struck  at  you,  he  couldn't 
come  nearer  than  six  inches  to  your  body : 
you  well  remarked,  Ben,  that  now  was  the 
time  for  a  stiff  leg — and  well  it  was  for  you 
that  you  held  it  firm  on  the  joint,  or  you 
would  have  been  no  more  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  When  those  men  dragged  him  away 
from  you,  it  was  rather  rough  travelling  over 
the  ground  you  had,  Ben,  but  better  that  than 
be  carried  out  in  a  different  fashion  and  not 
come  back  any  more. 

When  tire  gambler  in  Tuscaloosa  flashed 
the  pistol  at  you,  for  making  some  free  ob- 
9ervations  upon  that  large  and  useful  class  of 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  it  was  rather  an 
odd  time  to  stop  the  proceedings  to  institute 
a  claim  to  the  weapoUr  although,  no  doubt, 
you  had  the  better  title,  though  that  was  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  possession  is  bet- 
ter than  ownership ;  but  the  observation  was 
equally  tiue  and  appropriate  that  it  was  '*  a 
pretty  pass  of  impudence  the  blacklegs  were 
coming  to,  when  they  got  to  shooting  a  gen- 
tleman with  his  own  pistol!^  Sensible  to 
the  last ! 

Old  Anguish  Mclntyre  !     What  a  prodigy 


of  villainy  he  was  to  be  sure.  He  was  to 
all  other  rascals  what  Bonaparte  was  to  all 
other  generals.  It  was  a  long  and  bitter  feud 
you  and  he  had,  Ben.  How  did  you  come 
to  fall  into  his  hands  so  easily  ?  When  be 
flattered  you  up  with  being  such  a  fine  look- 
ing fellow ;  but  you  ought  not  to  stuff  your- 
self out  with  pistols  and  bowie-knives  and 
the  like :  and  you  told  him  you  did  not  have 
any— and  then  he  drew  his  pistol  on  you  and 
pulled  out  a  document— he  called  it  a  libei— 
for  you  to  sign  on  pain  of  instant  death ; 
and  you  had  to  toddle,  Ben.  But  when  yoa 
got  your  gun  he  had  to  do  the  same,  and  make 
that  little  roan  pony  vamose  the  ranch  in  hot 
haste.  You  might  have  hit  him  if  you  had 
tried  to  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot— but 
your  eagerness  to  be  sure  of  bagging  him 
and  bringing  him  home  on  a  pole,  was  too  great 
for  a  coniingent  fire. 

Ben,  you  deserved  better  luck  than  befel 
you  when  the  Alabama  man  came  over  and 
got  you  to  take  depositions  for  him  ;  and,  after 
spending  two  or  three  days  at  it,  Kit  Thomp- 
son, one  of  the  commissioners,  sitting  by, 
but  you  doing  all  the  work,  the  roan  pulled 
out  a  $20  bill  on  that  swindling,  mock-shin- 
plaster  bank,  (the  Commercial  Bank  of  En- 
terprise,) you,  thinking  it  a  bill  on  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Columbus,  (on  the  same 
plate  of  which  it  was  printed,)  paid  him  ten 
dollars  good  money  in  change  and  gave  Kit 
five  dollars,  in  silver,  for  his  share  on  account, 
as  you  told  him  to  sweeten  the  gift,  of  bis 
being  "  a  poor  tevil  with  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren to  bread.*' 

What  an  easy,  cozy,  familiar  way  you  had, 
Ben,  of  getting  along,  with  Themis,  and  what 
liberties  you  sometimes  used  to  take  with 
the  stuck-up,  dignified  old  jade !  £5pe<> 
ally  when  you  spread  your  motion  on  the 
docket  "for  leave  to  file  a  few  more  addi- 
tional pleas ;"  and  that  other  time,  when  you 
asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  "  it 
was  rather  the  law  that  the  giving  of  a  note 
presumed  a  settlement  of  pre-existent  ac- 
counts." Nor  were  you  wanting  in  a  nice 
and  curious  subtlety  upon  occasion :  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  man  brought  you  the  note, 
to  sue  on  if  the  action  could  be  maintained 
upon  these  facts,  the  payor  and  payee  made 
a  contract  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the 
latter' s  improvement   on  public  land — the 
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payor  to  pay  $100  cash  on  the  next  Friday ; 
but  not  having  the  money  then,  he  gave  the 
note.  You  told  your  client  if  the  note  waa 
given  for  the  improvement,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  it  was  void,  as  against 
public  policy,  declared  by  the  U.  S.  laws ; 
"bat  if  the  money  was  to  be  paid  for  the  im- 
proTement,  and  the  man  not  having  the  mo- 
ney, gave  the  note  for  the  moneys  there  was 
abundance  of  authority  to  prove  that  a  note 
given  for  money  was  good ;  but  it  was  a  tev- 
ilish  nice  pint,"  and  you  "toubted  if  the 
fool  of  a  judge  would  see  it'* — as,  Ben,  you 
might  well  have  doubted. 

You  were  pretty  pungent  on  one  of  your 
successors  in  the  office  of  probate  judge, 
when  several  of  the  wills  having  to  be  proba- 
ted again  on  account  of  having  been  wrongly 
probated  before,  you  said  that  he  *'  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  re-;pro^a^e  judge." 

I  never  can  sufficiently  admire,  Ben,  that 
trusting  faith  of  yours  and  that  artless  sim- 
plicity which  were  illustrated  in  the  quiet 
and  touching  pathos  of  the  reply  you  made 
when,  with  the  privilege  of  old  friendship,  I 
asked  you  as  to  your  prospects,  and  you  an- 
swered that  you  were  "  waiting  for  Bolus's 
returning  sense  of  justice !"  Heaven  speed 
it3  transit !  May  it  arise  early  and  journey 
late — ^for,  Ben,  it  has  an  awful  long  road  to 
travel  before  it  gets  home  again  !  May  you 
live  until  that  happy  re-union  of  long-dissev- 
ered friends — Bolus  and  his  sense  of  justice  1 

And  now,  Ben,  old  fellow,  farewell ;  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  Ben,  with  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing more  than  regret,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
come  to  it,  a  soberness  bordering  on  sadness. 
The  world  has  not  used  you  well,  old  fellow. 
It  passes  crude  judgments  on  men.  It  judges 
by  trifles:  more  by  what  is  loosely  hung 
about  a  man,  than  what  is  in  and  of  him.  A 
word  of  petulance,  a  pish  or  pshaw  of  im- 
patience it  offsets  against  the  sterling  virtues, 
the  fidelity  to  principle,  the  point  of  honor, 
the  unswerving  independence,  the  deep- 
grained  honesty,  the  candor  that  cannot  lie 
or  feign,  the  real  generosity  and  humanity 
that  cannot  help  doing  a  kindness,  and  the 
placable  spirit  that  cannot  hold  a  sense  of 
wrong:  all  these,  Ben,  were  yours,  and  more 
than  these — a  brave  and  manly  spirit,  an  art- 
leiis  simplicity,  a  true  heart  and  open  hand  ; 
and  if  some  weaknesses  and  faults  mingled 


with  these  large  virtues,  let  him  who  is  with- 
out them  throw  the  first  stone. 


THE  VOICES  OP  THE  WOOD. 

Deep  in  the  wild  wood  voices  are  rin|^infr, 
Ever  and  anon,  through  the  dark  hanging  trees,-" 
Echoes  they  Meem,  all  ethereal,  flinging, 
Fitfully  floating,  their  notes  on  the  breeze. 

Is  it  the  sound  of  the  cataract  rushing. 
Foaming  and  dashing  along  on  its  way  7 
Is  it  the  voice  of  the  crystal  fount  gushing 
0*er  the  bright  pebbles  in  innocent  play? 

Is  it  the  song  which  the  wood-bird  is  singing, 
Carolling  gayly  all  guiltless  of  care? 
la  it  the  music  of  zephyrs  soft  winging 
Viewless  their  spirit-like  course  through  the  air! 

Oh,  'tis  the  whisper  that  cometh  at  even, 
Soft  as  when  wafted  o'er  Eden's  fair  trees, 
Solemn  and  pure  as  the  converse  of  Heaven— 
*'  The  voice  of  the  Lord,"  as  it  floats  on  the  breeze. 

Peaceful  it  speaks  to  my  bosom's  wild  heaving, 
Sweet  are  the  accents  that  through  my  heart  thrill ; 
Gently  it  chideth  my  spirit  for  grieving, 
Though  'tis  a  murmur,  so  "  small"  and  so  **  still." 

Earth  is  an  Eden,  while  round  us  are  wreathing 
Branches  so  verdant,  and  flow'rets  so  fair ; 
Earth  is  still  Eden,  while  round  us  are  breathing 
Voices  that  once  at  cool  evo  floated  there. 


Morven,  Aug,,  18d3. 


M. 


MODERN  REPUBLICANISM. 

THE  EXECUTION  OP  LOUIS  XVI. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  third  great 
blow  that  has  been  struck  for  liberty  in  £tt- 
rope ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  ita 
close  connexion  with  the  Revolution  that 
caused  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  through 
the  links  of  the  Revolution  that  deposed  his 
son,  and  the  one  that  freed  the  American 
colonies.  The  Revolutions  caused  by  the 
struggles  of  man  for  liberty,  are  all  mirrors 
reflecting  with  more  or  less  brightness  the 
same  ray  of  light ;  some  absorbing  and  al- 
tering )  others  flashing  out  with  yet  greater 
brightness  the  divine  ray  which  cannot  be 
obscured  or  destroyed.  It  has  in  the  pro- 
gress of  ages  often  disappeared,  as  light  is 
sometimes  long  in  passing  through  the  dark 
regions  of  space  from  star  to  star ;  yet  it  has 
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always  shone  forth  again  and  rivilied  and  en- 
lisrhtened  wherever  it  came.  We  still  live 
just  outside  of  the  whirlpool  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  nations  yet  feel  the  gid- 
dying  effect  of  its  impetuous  motion.  Not 
even  now  can  men  look  calmly  on  its  prog- 
ress and  its  termination ;  nor  are  they  able 
to  discern  what  was  good  in  it  and  what  was 
evil.  It  was  a  tempest  that  destroyed  much 
that  was  admirable  and  excellent,  and  much 
that  was  worthy  of  destruction ;  an  earth- 
quake that  shook  down  ancient  and  splendid 
temples  in  which  false  gods  were  worship- 
ped, destroying  the  lying  priests,  overturn- 
ing the  deluding  oracles,  burying  a  gorgeous 
panoply  of  devotion,  and  at  the  same  time 
crushing  in  a  frightful  death  the  young 
and  the  pure,  the  wise  and  the  innocent ; 
blending  in  one  common  ruin  beauty 
and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice — that  excel- 
lence which  was  venerable  from  age  and 
that  corruption  which  resulted  from  the  long 
accumulation  of  ancient  evils.  And  the 
same  storm  and  earthquake  that  thus  bore 
down  and  engulphed  this  magnificent  temple, 
cut  through  the  morass  in  which  it  stood, 
and  which  had  accumulated  for  centuries 
around  it  until  the  very  air  was  evil,  and  to 
breathe  it  produced  pestilence,  and  forcing 
a  violent  outlet,  drained  as  it  destroyed — 
purified  while  creating  a  tornado — swept  into 
ruin  what  already  tottered  to  a  fall  from  the 
very  corruptions  it  had  raised  around  itself ; 
yet  made  more  stable  the  things  that  re- 
mained, and  carried  off  with  itself  the  very 
causes  that  produced  the  ruin. 

The  keystone  of  this  temple  was  the  king ; 
and  this  keystone  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion with  sacrilegious  hands,  yet  with  honest 
intentions,  displaced  by  violence,  and  in  its 
fall  caused  the  whole  fabric  to  come  down  in 
ruin.  Unlike  the  men  of  Cromwell's  time, 
who  with  English  deliberation,  removed  their 
king  and  replaced  him  by  a  Lord  Protector, 
as  men  might  remove  one  keystone  and  re- 
place it  by  one  of  another  kind — they  with 
the  haste  of  madmen  tore  it  out  as  with  a 
blast  of  gunpowder,  and  perished,  Samson 
like,  in  the  ruin  their  own  hands  had  wrought. 
How  strongly  the  leading  men  of  the  French 
Revolution  remind  us  of  the  great  Hebrew 
champion  in  his  mixture  of  vices  and  virtues, 
in  his  love  of  country  and  debasing  love  of 


women ;  irregular,  ^gantic  strength,  and  ab- 
sence of  true  wisdom  to  resist  temptatioii, 
striking  terror  into  his  enemies  and  shakm; 
down  in  a  similar  spirit  of  self-devotion  upon 
his  own  head  the  temple  that  contained 
his  country's  foes. 

No  candid  man  at  this  time  denies  that  a 
reformation  was  needed  in  the  government 
of  France.  No  one  now  asserts  that  theoU 
abuses  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
and  that  a  just  and  economical  administn* 
tion  of  afiairs  should  not  have  been  substi- 
tuted. 

A  country  where  the  power  of  the  king; 
was  absolute,  and  where  a  long  series  of  ty« 
rannical  and  licentious  monarchs  had  sat  as 
the  throne,  where  the  will  of  the  people,  u 
expressed  in  parliament,  was  never  beard, 
where  the  power  of  the  press  did  not  exift, 
where  religious  liberty  was  unknown,  and 
where  persecution  had  followed  all  who  at-> 
tempted  to  plant  it.  A  country  where  the 
nobles,  forming  a  large  and  powerful  class,  ai 
every  son  of  a  nobleman  was  himself  a  noUe, 
were  exempt  from  taxation  and  alf  Stale 
burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  afl 
State  honors  and  emoluments ;  where  tht 
clergy  formed  another  immense  body  likewiie 
exempt  from  taxation  and  the  bearing  of  biff- 
dens,  and  where  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
to  pay  all  taxes  and  bear  all  burdens,  and  yet 
be  without  a  voice  in  saying  what  those  bQ^ 
dens  should  be,  or  how  they  were  to  be  dii* 
tributed ;  where  the  king  taxed  the  people, 
where  the  nobles  taxed  the  people,  wheie 
the  clergy  taxed  the  people,  where  the  col- 
lectors of  revenue  plundered  the  people  a 
raising  the  revenue,  that  thej  might  enrick 
themselves ;  and  where  there  was  no^^teal 
and  no  means  of  making  legal  complainL 
A  country  where  the  Bastile  and  the  kttie- 
de-cachet  had  all  the  force  of  the  laqnifl- 
tion;  a  country  burdened  with  debt;  a* 
hausted  by  unsuccessful  foreign  wars  as  ai 
outward  sore,  and  by  the  general  comiptioi 
of  all  ranks  and  the  unbounded  licentioot" 
ness  and  extravagance  of  her  kings  and  dp* 
bles  as  an  inward  canker;  such  a  countif 
was  rife  for  revolution.  Moreover  by  tks 
unavenged  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, by 
the  persecution  of  the  oppressed  Hogoeoot^ 
by  the  terrible  and  cruelly  oppressive  wa» 
with  other  nations,  by  the  long  catalogue 
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other  national  crimes,  France  had  laid  up 
'  herself  a  store  of  vengeance  within  and 
thout.  The  measure  of  her  iniquity  was 
I,  and  the  overflow  of  wrath  was  poured 
t  upon  her  until  the  nations  stood  aghast 
horror.  Savage  races  were  not,  as  in  old 
les,  brought  against  her  for  punishment ; 
-barians  of  her  own  bosom  came  forth  and 
it  and  tore  her  with  diabolical  violence,  as 
it  up  lava  would  tear  and  destroy  the 
untain  that  contained  it  before  its  over- 
y.  The  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution 
»w  that  civilization  contains  within  itself 
rse  savages  than  the  most  barbarous  times 
i  nations  can  exhibit.  But  our  object  is 
:  to  describe  the  horrors,  nor  to  explain 
i  causes,  that  led  to  this  revolution.  We 
ve  only  to  deal  with  the  death  of  the  king 
d  to  show  how,  in  our  opinion,  that  death 
IS  necessary  to  the  cause  of  republican 
»erty.  We  do  not  justify  the  indiscrimi- 
ite  use  of  the  guillotine;  we  do  not  justify 
e  cruel  death,  or  the  death  at  all  of  Marie 
atoinette ;  we  do  not  justify  the  manner  in 
hich  Louis  was  tried  or  treated  before  death ; 
e  condemn  the  cruelty  that  marked  both 
s  trial  and  his  end.  Nor  do  we  in  any 
anner  justify  the  mode  in  which  the  French 
evolution  was  conducted ;  we  should  not 
ke  to  see  it  repeated ;  yet  we  are  not  sorry 
lat  there  has  been  a  French  Revolution,  and 
tiat  such  an  ebullition  of  popular  rage  has 
ccurred ;  because  it  tends  more  forcibly 
ban  all  the  teachings  of  philosophy  to  show 
he  evils  of  misgovemment ;  it  proves  more 
learly  than  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
hat  popular  rage  and  mob  violence  follow 
jiannical  power.  It  might  as  well  be  as- 
crted  that  pent-up  waters  will  not  break 
Sorth  and  overthrow  all  before  them,  as  that 
in  oppressed  people  when  they  acquire  power 
ivill  not  abuse  it. 

The  French  Revolution  is  a  commentary 
mitten  in  fire  and  blood  upon  the  misgov- 
ftmment  of  kings.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
extenuate  its  evils  ;  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  apologising  for  an  earthquake  :  nor  do  we 
censure  it  any  more  than  we  should  utter  a 
Voice  of  wrath  and  anger  at  the  ruin  wrought 
When  the  city  of  Sodom  was  destroyed.  We 
do  not  deplore  the  French  Revolution  ;  we 
deplore  the  causes  of  which  it  was  the  legiti- 
Inate  and  necessary  result.    And  we  expect 


and  wish,  that  whenever  a  people  are  as- 
much  oppressed  as  were  the  French,  that 
then  again  and  again  this  moral  tornado 
shall  sweep  over  the  land,  until  kings  and 
rulers  have  learned  a  lesson  of  justice  and 
forbearance  ;  for  as  surely  as  a  burning  coal 
applied  to  powder  will  produce  explosion,  so 
surely  will  human  nature  burst  into  bloody 
and  terrible  extravagances  when  released 
from  great  oppression. 

But  to  our  subject — the  death  of  the  king: 
was  it  right  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  one  will  deny  that  a  tyrannical  monarch 
may  be  resisted  by  his  subjects.  No  one  in 
this  country,  and  few  in  civilized  Europe  be- 
lieve, with  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles,  that 
any  resistance  to  regal  power  is  a  sin  against 
God.  The  question  is  this ;  was  Louis  a  ty- 
rant, and  if  so,  how  far  was  resistance  to  him 
just  and  necessary  ?  What  then  is  tyranny  ? 
We  define  it  as  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  ab- 
solute power.  There  are  but  three  sources 
of  government ;  by  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple frequently  asked ;  by  conquest  and  long 
continued  custom  ;  and  by  Divine  Right.  If 
a  king  governs  by  divine  right,  then  must 
he  govern  according  to  divine  law ;  or  if  he 
fail  to  do  so,  he  is  false  to  his  trust — he  is  an 
impostor — and  as  such  must  die.  Custom 
may  be  as  readily  changed  as  it  was  created, 
and  conquest  may  be  reconquered.  The 
consent  of  the  people  often  sought  must  be 
the  foundation  of  true  government.  Such, 
no  matter  how  named,  will  be  republican  in 
character.  Louis  did  not  govern  by  divine 
right,  or  if  he  claimed  so  to  do,  he  deserved 
the  death  he  received.  Nor  did  he  govern 
by  the  consent  of  the  people ;  they  consent- 
ed to  his  death.  He  ruled  by  custom,  de- 
rived from  the  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  and 
from  the  long  habit  of  submission  in  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  say  then  that  any  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  is  tyranny,  and  that  no  length 
of  time,  however  long,  can  make  that  right 
which  is  itself  wrong ;  if  we  say  that  an  ab- 
solute sovereign  exercises  a  power  to  which 
he  has  no  right,  we  say  that  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign is  a  tyrant  and  as  such  deserves  death* 
We  will  not,  however,  take  this  advantage 
in  the  present  case,  and  thus  condemn  Louis. 
Although  we  do  hold  that  any  sovereign 
who  has  the  power  that  he  had,  and  does  not 
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exercise  it  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  does  in 
the  very  exercise  of  that  power  sentence  him- 
self to  death,  and  justly  deserves  it.  Let  us 
look  farther  into  the  merits  of  this  case,  and 
see  whether  other  charges  cannot  be  brought 
against  Louis,  than  simply  that  of  holding  by 
descent  arbitrary  power.  But  first  let  us  see 
how  to  treat  a  tyrant  when  you  have  proved 
him  to  be  one. 

There  are  but  three  ways  of  disposing  of 
such  a  character ;  either  to  expel  him  the 
kingdom  and  keep  him  out;  to  confine  him 
for  life,  or  to  put  him  to  death.  We  do  not 
^  ask  which  is  most  expedient ;  but  which  he 
best  deserves.  When  one  monarch  usurps 
the  throne  of  another,  the  tyrant  is  either 
exiled  or  imprisoned;  the  usurper,  himself  a 
king,  perhaps  a  kinsman,  does  not  like  to 
shed  royal  blood,  by  form  of  trial.  If  he 
slay  him  he  does  it  secretly,  and  is  ashamed 
to  confess  the  deed.  But  when  the  people 
have  risen  against  tyrants,  and  have  deprived 
their  former  head  of  power,  it  becomes  a 
grave  question,  how  can  his  kingship  be  abol- 
ished. If  he  is  banished,  he  is  only  a  king 
in  exile,  and  may  return  with  other  kings  to 
regain  his  throne.  A  banished  king  is  still 
of  the  blood  royal.  Imprison  him,  and  you 
create  among  his  subjects  that  sympathy 
which  in  exile  he  obtained  from  foreign  prin- 
ces. He  is  still  a  king ;  you  cannot  uncrown 
him ;  he  was  born  to  this  honour,  and  only 
leaves  it  at  death.  To  remove  his  kingship 
you  must  slay  him.  Death  only  can  solve 
the  bond  that  birth  has  drawn.  His  title  and 
authority  come  of  his  descent ;  it  is  in  his 
blood,  and  you  must  shed  blood  royal  to  an- 
nul it.  The  ancient  Athenians,  when  a  citizen 
was  too  popular  and  they  feared  his  power  as 
likely  to  prove  a  kingly  one,  ostracised  him 
into  honorable  banishment.  We  refuse  pub- 
lic confidence  and  deny  office  to  our  great 
men  when  we  cannot  trust  them.  The  axe 
is  the  ostracism  of  kings.  And  the  only  way 
to  show  distrust  of  them  and  their  power,  is 
to  put  them  in  that  condition  in  which  their 
power  is  harmless.  We  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  a  regal  criminal,  no  more  than  any  other 
criminal,  should  escape  punishment  for  crime. 
If  he  has  committed  or  sanctioned  murders 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  he  holds, 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  subordinates,  then 
he  deserves  death. 


Louis  came  to  the  throne  in  a  time 
ble  and  turmoil,  when  even  those  w 
little  for  existing  abuses  clearly  s 
some  abuses  must  be  removed,  or 
emment  must  fall.  The  country  ws 
fully  governed  ;  some  reform  was  al 
necessary.  Louis  was  absolute; 
power  to  render  the  government  a  bet 
he  could  lessen  abuses,  regulate  afii 
equalize  burdens ;  he  had  power  an* 
tunity  to  make  his  people  happy  and 
popular.  No  king  ever  had  such  a  i 
opened  before  him  to  earn  for  him 
proud  title  of  benefactor  and  fathe 
people.  England  and  the  United  St: 
set  examples  of  popular  govemme 
proved  that  the  people  were  at  least 
of  participating  in  the  management 
lie  affairs.  The  people  of  France  nc 
oured  for  this  share  of  power ;  hith( 
king  with  his  nobles  and  clergy  hai 
and  this  immense  mass  of  evil  hadn 
Now  the  Tiers  Etat — ^the  mass  of  t 
tion — wished  that  some  share  of  the  I 
should  fall  on  the  hitherto  privileged 
and  that  the  powers  of  government 
be  more  equally  distributed.  Onlyt^ 
ses  were  open  to  the  king ;  he  shoul< 
have  granted  wiUingly  and  at  once  all  t 
just  in  the  demands  of  his  people, 
should  have  held  firmly  the  reins  of 
defied  all  opposition  and  ruled  as  his 
had  done.  He  did  neither ;  he  coo 
ther  quell  the  storm  nor  shun  it  W 
people  were  making  Constitutions, 
fashioning  locks ;  and  instead  of  st 
the  divine  art  of  ruling  men,  he  wi 
mering  away  at  a  base  mechanical  € 
ment.  When  danger  came,  he  could 
anticipate  nor  escape  it ;  and  when  Hi 
was  assailed  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
ther  gave  orders  to  fire  upoa  then 
cease  from  firing  when  resistance  n 
less ;  and  leaving  his  brave  body-g 
Swiss  without  orders  and  without 
mander,  he  escaped  with  his  family  t 
refuge  in  the  Convention.  Naturali 
us  of  that  foolish  bird,  the  ostrich,  th 
utterly  berefl  of  its  small  senses  by  \ 
of  an  enemy,  it  thrusts  its  head  into! 
or  the  nearest  bush,  and  esteems  its 
from  danger  because  it  cannot  see 
How  much  like  King  Louis ;  ke  : 
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eyes  to  danger,  and  lo !  the  danger  ceased  to 
exist ;  he  deserts  his  post,  rushes  into  a  Con- 
ventioa  of  enemies  for  protection,  and  be- 
cause the  firing  is  distant  and  he  is  still  un- 
hurt, thinks  that  it  is  all  well.  We  have  else- 
where called  him  the  King  Log  of  his  time, 
and  the  comparison  is  not  out  of  place. 
Some  heathen  nations  wisely  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies — the  sun  giving  light  and 
heat,  making  food  for  man  and  thus  preser- 
ving him  in  life — the  moon  and  the  stars 
guiding  him  by  night.  Others  worship  the 
itorm  and  the  tempest — the  thunder  crash 
and  the  lightning  stroke.  Others  more  de- 
based worship  stocks  and  stones.  Of  this 
last  class  was  King  Louis.  He  was  to  the 
Kings  who  had  founded  and  strengthened  the 
monarchy,  what  a  rough  statue  of  Hercules, 
executed  in  coarse  sand-stone,  is  to  the  liv- 
ing, breathing,  working  demi-god.  What 
matter  if  the  idol  is  thrown  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  destroyed  ? 

For  an  absolute  ruler  to  permit  evils  which 
he  can  prevent,  is  to  create  evils  for  which 
be  is  responsible ;  and  he  is  therefore  guilty 
of  every  evil  that  passes  under  his  govern- 
ment. 

We  accuse  Louis  then  of  being  an  ab- 
solute ruler  in  a  government  full  of  crimes. 
We  accuse  him  of  permitting,  and  therefore 
of  sanctioning,  the  existence  of  evils  that  he 
bad  power  to  prevent.  We  accuse  him  of 
neglecting  and  abusing  the  trust  placed  in 
bis  hands  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 
We  accuse  him  of  being  a  mechanic  when 
he  should  have  been  a  king.  We  accuse 
him  of  the  death  of  his  Swiss  guard  and  of 
his  subjects  slain  in  the  assault.  We  accuse 
him  of  imbecility  and  ignorance  ;  high  crimes 
in  a  King  at  the  head  of  a  State.  Finally 
we  accuse  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  crimes 
of  all  his  ancestors ;  as  he  inherited  their 
{dace  and  their  power,  he  was  responsible  for 


geance  of  generations  of  crime.    Through- 
out the  Palatinate  of  Germany  had  gone  up 
to  God  the  cries  and  groans  of  homeless, 
starving  multitudes,  when  by  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  fair  land  was  ravaged  and 
its  peaceful  inhabitants  butchered  or  driven 
oflT,  its  towns  and  villages  burnt,  and  the 
whole  land  rendered  desolate.    The  south  of 
France  had  been  made  a  place  of  mourning, 
when  the  same  King  sent  his  bloody  dra- 
goons into  the  households  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  by  the  persuasive  argument  of 
fire  and  sword  they  might  be  converted  from 
a  faith  they  believed  true  to  one  they  knew 
to  be  false.    And  when  vast  numbers  had 
been  slaughtered  and  50,000  families  had 
been  forced  into  exile,  his  Moloch  purpose 
was  accomplished,  and  the  King's  conscience 
was  satisfied,  while  the  soil  of  France  was 
drenched  with  blood,  and  the  air  filled  with 
lamentations  and  cries  for  mercy.     Upon  the 
entire  frontier  of  these  colonies   the  war- 
hatchet  had  been  dug  up  and  the  terrible 
horrors  of  savage  warfare  been  let  loose  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon.   None  had  been  spared ;  the  scalping 
knife  and  the  torch  had  done  their  work,  and 
the  wages  of  blood  were  paid  from  the  trea- 
sury of  the  French  Kings ;  for  the  monarchs 
of  this  House  have  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  being  the  first  who  stirred  up  the  passions 
of  the  savage,  and  offered  gold  as  the  price 
of  human  scalps.    The  cry  of  agony  and 
terror  that  went  up  from  the  royal  family  of 
France,  was  but  the  echo  of  that  midnight 
wail  from  horror-stricken  multitudes  which 
resounded  through  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  when  80,000  Huguenots  perished  by 
command  of  a  King  and  Queen  of  France. 
It  had  reverberated  from  the  ravaged  plains 
of  Germany,  from  the  vine   clad  hills  of 
sunny  Languedoc,  from  the  broken-hearted 
sufferers  chained  unjustly  in  the  galleys,  or 


their  acts,  and  received  the  consequences  of  from  the  homeless  exile,  and  had  acquired  a 


their  deeds. 

Other  men  suffer  for  their  crimes  in  per- 
Km,  or  in  their  families ;  they  lose  life  or 
Rrealth  or  power  or  character,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  being  deprived  of  their  fathers' 
idvantages  are  punished  for  their  fathers' 
nisdeeds.  It  is  not  so  with  Kings ;  they  in- 
lerit  full  honors  and  full  power,  and  with 
hem  the  heaped-up  and  long-delayed  ven- 
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peculiar  note  of  horror,  when  in  the  far  off 
woods  and  mountain  valleys  of  America,  the 
infant's  wail  and  the  woman's  shriek  had  been 
united  in  a  cry  of  suffering  and  terror,  as  the 
savage  mingled  again  in  one  common  stream 
the  blood  of  mother  and  child.  It  was  this 
echoed  cry  that  startled  Europe.  The  blood 
of  these  thousands  called  from  the  earth  for 
vengeance;   and   it  came,  full  measured. 
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heaped  up,  running  over.  Men  stood  aghast 
at  the  sight;  they  knew  not  that  the 
time  of  settlement  had  now  come  ;  nor  did 
thej  see  that  impartial  justice,  whose  in- 
visible balance  rod  extends  over  centuries, 
having  beheld  one  scale  slowly  filled  with 
the  accumulations  of  crime,  now  suddenly 
poured  into  the  other  the  lives  and  hopes  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  family  of  royal  crim- 
inals, and  thus  visited  with  terrible  ven- 
geance the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren. 

How  complete  the  punishment,  and  how 


afler  she  had  expelled  the  sons  of  Pisistratus 
from  the  throne,  and  had  beaten  back  the  ir- 
roies  of  Persia.     We  must  read  the  annals  of 
Rome  when  the  Tarquins  were  driven  out, 
and  the  Republic  established.    And  we  fiod 
that  these  ancient  nations,  whose  literature 
exerts  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  modern 
intellect  hated  the  very  name  of  king,  applied 
to  every  absolute  ruler  the  title  of  tyrant,  ind 
esteemed  king-killing  a  worthy  occupation 
for  free  citizens.     The  democratic  doctrine 
of  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men,  first  pro- 
mulgated in   our  Declaration   of  Indepen- 
dence, and  carried  out  in  our  system  of  gor- 


certainly  had  retribution  been  meted  out  to 
the  offending  race,  and  been  carried  back  to  ernment,  set  on  fire  the  feelings  of  the  op- 
'  the  source  from  whence  the  evil  flowed,  pressed  French  people.  And  hurried  on  by 
Upon  the  people  of  France  had  oppres- 1  excitement,  goaded  by  centuries  of  oj^res- 
sion  fallen ;  by  the  people  was  the  op- 1  sioni  accustomed  to  cruelty  and  blood,  re- 
pressor torn  down    and    destroyed.      The  j  strained   by   no  religious   motives  or  true 


whole  fabric  of  society  had  been  so  con- 
structed, that  redress  in  a  legal  manner 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  was,  in  consequence,  uprooted  and 


teachings,  animated  by  such  examples  as 
history  set  before  them  in  ancient  times,  and 
with  the  whole  mass  of  society  corrupted 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  people  plunged  into 


overturned  in  the  efforts  to  redress  evil.   The  ■  *^ic  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  nt- 


church  and  the  nobilitv  had  lent  their  aid  to 
the  cause  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  church 
ceased  to  exist,  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
were  confiscated,  and  their  possessors  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold  or  sorrowed  in  exile. 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  overturn, 
never  was  there  a  more  thorough  and  search- 
ing retributive  vengeance  than  was  made 


tion  appeared  like  one  huge  mass  of  shriek- 
ing bloodshedding  madmen,  let  loose  from 
Bedlam  to  work  their  will.  However  much 
some  may  deprecate  the  execution  of  the 
king,  the  boldness  and  the  courage  of  the  men 
who  counselled  it  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
When  we  consider  the  desperate  condition 
of  aflFairs  in  France  at  the  time  this  deed  was 


by  the  people  of  France  upon  the  rulers  of: resolved  on  and  executed;  w^hen  we  know 
France.  And  having  spoken  of  the  previ-jthe  fact  that  the  kings  of  Europe  had  united 
ous  two  executions  as  resulting  from  the  ven- !  together  to  invade  that  country  to  rescue  and 


geance  of  a  monarch,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  higher  classes,  (so  that  they  might  with 


revenge  the  king,  and  that  their  armies  bad 
driven  into  rout  the  brave  but  undisciplio' 


propriety  be  described  as  kingly  and  aristo-  ed  masses  opposed  to  them,  and  that  when 
cratical,)  we  speak  of  this  execution  as  es-  \  the  Republic  was  declared,  these  armies  were 
sentially  and  entirely  democratic.     Such  it  j  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Paris ;  when 


was  in  the  intention  of  those  who  struck  that 
blow  for  liberty.  They  slew  Louis  because 
he  was  a  King,  and  they  gloried  in  the  kill- 
ing, because  they  believed  it  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  democratic  principles.  And 
if  we  seek  out  the  reasons  and  examples  that 
prompted  them  to  this  deed,  apart  from  the 
oppression  under  which  they  had  suffered, 
we  shall  find  them  in  the  free  people  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans,  and  in  the  successful  efforts  of  our 
American  Revolution. 
We  must  consider  the  glorious  age  of  Athens, 


we  recollect  these  things,  and  remember  also 
that  public  sentiment  throughout  all  Europe 
was  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  French 
leaders,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  their  own 
people  were  secretly  or  openly  hostile  to 
them,  there  is  a  degree  of  sublimity,  tn  ex- 
tent of  moral  daring  in  their  action  ooptf- 
alleled  in  history.  They  declared  a  RepuUit 
when  kings  and  emperors  were  victonoosly 
marching  on  Paris ;  they  struck  off  the  head 
of  the  king  while  the  soil  of  their  country 
was  overrun  with  invaders ;  and  with  every 
prospect  of  present  destruciicm  and  future 
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execration  before  them,  they  uttered  a  loud 
>rotes>t  agaiast  the  misgovernment  of  kings. 
low  well  Dan  ton '8  gigantic  figure  of  speech 
expresses  their  situation  and  their  action, 
'  The  coalesced  kings  threaten  us,  we  fling 
it  their  feet  as  our  gage  of  battle  the  head 
>f  m  king!"  These  men  felt  that  they  were 
levoting  themselves  to  death  and,  worse  than 
ieath,  to  a  loss  of  that  reputation  which  is 
learer  to  man  than  life  itself.  We  again 
)uote  Danton,  the  master  spirit  in  this  move- 
ment. When  he  uttered  the  sentiment,  ''let 
my  name  perish,  but  let  the  Revolution  be 
accomplished,"  he  expressed  fully  the  sen- 
dments  of  his  associates,  and  exhibited  a 
degree  of  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice, 
compared  with  which  the  courage  that  cross- 
ed the  bridge  of  Lodi  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cant cowardice. 

The  French  Revolution  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  failure,  because  it  did  not  result  in 
I  permanent  Republic  as  its  authors  expect- 
ed and  intended.  The  end  is  not  yet ;  na- 
tions cannot  easily  make  great  and  thorough 
changes ;  time  is  an  important  element  in 
brming  character,  and  time  enough  has  not 
jet  been  allowed  for  all  the  good  to  develop 
tself  that  will  result  from  this  mighty  effort 
>f  the  human  race  to  free  itself  from  bon- 
dage. Many  sapient  criticisms  were  no 
doubt  made  in  ancient  times  while  the  es- 
caped Hebrews  were  toiling  through  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  when  having  left  a  land  of 
plenty  behind  them,  they  spent  many  years 
in  desert-wanderings.  Yet  the  forty  years 
succeeding  their  great  revolution,  although 
ipparently  idly  and  uselessly  spent,  were  not 
lasted ;  it  formed  the  education  of  the  na- 
ion,  and  Israel  became  what  that  forty  years 
lade  it.  Although  at  present  the  face  of 
fifairs  in  Europe  presents  a  darkened  coun- 
enance,  and  the  power  of  the  sword  in  the 
ands  of  kings,  together  with  the  influence  of 
riestcraft,  keeps  down  the  people,  yet  even 
lis  is  an  advance  upon  the  former  state  of 
bings.  For  it  is  an  acknowledgement  that 
ings  no  longer  rule  by  authority  alone ; 
bere  is  no  more  a  feeling  of  loyalty;  the 
ivinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  has  ceased 
3  exist,  and  now  monarchs  confessedly  rule 
y  the  power  of  the  sword.  They  are  brought 
ace  to  face  with  the  people,  and  the  strong- 
tst  rules  because  he  is  the  strongest.     How 


long  will  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  It 
must  have  speedy  overthrow;  the  present 
anomalous  condition  of  £urope  cannot  last* 
The  least  cessation  of  vigilance,  the  least  re- 
laxation of  power,  or  the  exercise  of  that 
power  beyond  the  point  of  forbearance  will 
precipitate  kings  and  people  into  a  contest 
that  will  shake  every  throne  and  nation  in 
Europe.  The  army  of  the  king  is  as  an 
extinguisher  to  quench  any  blaze  that  bursts 
forth ;  yet  what  if  the  extinguisher  be  in- 
flammable, and  itself  take  fire  ?  Soldiers  are 
but  men;  the  doctrine  of  equality  makes 
them  citizens  with  full  rights.  What  effect 
would  be  seen  if  they  assert  those  rights,  and 
refuse  to  fire  upon  their  fellow  citizens  ?  Eu- 
rope would  be  at  once  revolutionized ;  and 
kings  and  their  thrones,  with  all  the  adjuncts 
of  noble  and  priest,  would  pass  away  as  in 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  this,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  to  pass 
the  better. 

If  every  royal  family  in  Europe  should 
perish  in  blood,  and  be  cut  off  at  one  dead 
i  blow,  without  leaving  a  single  scion  of  roy- 
alty to  continue  the  race  of  kings,  the  na- 
tions of  the  old  world  could  hold  a  joyful 
jubilee ;  and  would  then  begin  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  to  build  up  the  superstruc- 
ture of  fair  freedom's  temples.  It  would  ben- 
efit the  world  to  destroy  its  royal  houses, 
jjust  as  it  is  of  use  to  society  to  destroy  the 
races  of  wild  beasts  that  prey  on  man.  The 
lion  may  be  king  of  beasts,  yet  men  destroy 
him  whenever  he  is  found,  or  keep  him  only 
as  a  curiosity  to  be  stared  at ;  so  should  they 
treat  those  who  make  themselves  kings  of 
men.  Let  them  mount  the  Scaffold  or  fill  the 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  world  will  not  improve  until  this  is 
done ;  these  useless  and  hurtful  excrescences 
on  society  must  be  lopped  off  before  any 
beneficial  permanent  change  can  be  made. 
It  is  necessary  to  pull  down  before  you  can 
build  up,  and  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of 
the  Old  before  you  can  erect  in  its  place  the 
New.  Men  now  are  no  more  bound  to  obey 
a  king  because  their  fathers  did  so,  than 
they  are  to  wear  the  garments,  use  the  ar- 
mour, speak  the  dialect,  and  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  One  generation 
cannot  prescribe  rules  and  maxims  for  the 
regulation  of  another;   those  who  lived  an 
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hundred  years  ago  cannot  claim  the  right  to 
direct  men  who  now  live,  in  the  cut  of  a  coat 
or  in  the  style  of  habitation ;  and  the  tailor 
or  the  architect  who  would  require  men  to 
follow  the  fashions  made  by  their  artizan  an- 
cestors, and  to  receive  their  dresses  and 
build  thetr  houses  by  such  models  as  had  he- 
reditarily descended,  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn  and  be  kicked  out  of  society.  (Jov- 
emment  is  but  the  garment  of  a  nation ;  it 
is  the  habitation  in  which  it  dwells,  and  the 
cumbrous  character  of  kingly  government  is 
well  represented  in  the  burdensome  splendor 
of  ancient  armour,  useless  against  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  or  in  the  dreary  grandeur  of 
ancient  castles,  strong  fortresses,  when  first 
erected,  yet  now  easily  battered  down  by 
modern  artillery. 

We  repeat  it ;  the  royal  families  of  Europe 
rauRt  not  simply  be  removed,  they  must  be 
destroyed.  That  which  is  waxing  old  and 
is  ready  to  perish  must  be  made  entirely  to 
vanish  away.  No  settled  peace  will  come 
to  Europe  and  the  world  until  this  is  done. 

We  are  not  of  that  rose  water  class  of 
philosophers  who  deplore  the  French  Revo- 
lution because  of  its  excesses,  nor  do  we  re- 
gret the  wild  irruption  of  those  Goths  and 
Vandals  who  tore  to  pieces  the  rotten  em- 
pire of  Rome.  Both  were  needed,  and  the 
world  is  better  for  such  rough  surgery.  Each 
was  like  fire  applied  to  a  gangrened  sore 
that  was  destroying  the  constitution;  the 
corroding  mischief  was  burnt  out  with  pain, 
and  good  results  from  the  apparent  evil. 
There  are  now  no  barbarian  nations  to  pour 
dpwn  as  on  the  worn  out  civilization  of  an- 
cient times,  and  to  renovate  by  putting  fresh 
life  into  the  exhausted  frames  whose  corrup- 
tions had  made  them  fall  an  easy  prey.  The 
Governments  of  Europe  do  not  fear  from 
without ;  the  French  Rev'olution  has  proved, 
and  the  convulsive  throes  of  the  nations  still 
prove,  that  each  people  possesses  within  it- 
self that  renovating  power,  (call  it  barbarian, 
call  it  Vandallc,  call  it  democratic,  call  it 
what  you  will,)  which  seeks  to  overturn  and 
utterly  to  destroy  that  which  is  corrupt  and 
corrupting,  that  which  checks  and  turns  back 
the  human  mind  in  its  onward  march  toward 
liberty  and  happiness. 

And  this  work  must  be  a  thorough  one. 
The  throne  of  the  king  is  guarded  and  con- 


ducted by  the  priestly  hierarchy  and  the  he- 
reditary noble ;  they  are  parts  of  one  whole, 
bound  together  by  the  same  spirit  of  q>- 
pression  and  the  same  lust  of  power.  In 
fact,  King,  Priest,  Noble,  form  a  Tripod  of 
Despotism ;  and  upon  it  sits  that  evil  spirit 
which  now  bea^s  rule  over  continental  Eu- 
rope. They  are  the  triple  manacle  that 
bows  down  body,  soul  and  mind — ^the  three- 
fold cord,  tightly  twisted,  that  hampers  eve- 
ry efibrt  made  for  ease  and  freedom.  And 
the  spirit  of  liberty  sits,  a  bound  Sampson, 
with  strength  untried  and  with  locks  not  yet 
full  grown.  If  she  knew  but  her  own  pow- 
er, these  manacles  and  cords  would  be  only 
as  the  green  withs  and  the  hempen  ropes 
that  were  burst  asunder  as  soon  as  the  ef- 
fort was  made.  What  matter  if  the  chains 
that  bind  a  freeman  are  torn  off  and  thrown 
away ;  what  matter  if  the  broken  cord  and 
wrenched  off  hand-cuff  be  cast  into  the  fire 
and  be  destroyed  ?  What  matter  if  in  se- 
curing freedom  for  the  nations  of  the  world, 
king,  noble  and  priest  perish  together  ?  Eu- 
rope now  needs  a  deluge  as  much  as  e?er 
the  old  world  did.  These  ancient  customs 
of  kingly  government — antedilnrian  at  once 
in  extent  of  years  and  in  amount  of  crimes 
— ^must  perish,  and  the  world  be  renovated 
by  a  new  and  uncontaminated  race.  Nor 
will  it  be  in  this  case  that  the  masses  perish, 
and  the  single  family  escape.  This  deluge 
will  be  one  of  fire,  and  will  strike,  as  does 
the  lightning,  the  tall  summits  and  tree-tops 
that  lift  themselves  proudly  above  all  lower 
things,  whilst  it  spares  the  level  plains  and 
the  lonely  valleys,  fertilizing  and  enriching 
one  as  it  destroys  and  shatters  the  other. 
We  expect  this,  and  we  hope  for  it ;  and  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better,  both  for  those  who 
have  to  suffer  and  for  those  who  eipect  to 
cease  from  sufiering. 

Many  may  condemn  us  for  the  sentiment 
here  expressed ;  many  may  shrink  back  from 
contemplating  such  a  scene  of  horror  as  mast 
be  presented  when  these  things  come  to  pass. 
We  do  not  delight  to  look  on  human  suffer- 
ing, yet  we  can  still  less  tolerate  the  exhibi- 
tion of  human  crime.  We  do  not  glut  oar 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  an  execution,  yet  we 
consider  hanging  a  just  punishment  for  mur- 
der. Let  the  criminal  suffer,  and  let  his  pu- 
nishment be  proportioned  to  his  crime  is  the 
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dictate  of  reason,  and  is  at  ouce  the  law  of 
man  and  the  law  of  God. 

Our  opinion,  therefore,  clearly  is,  that  if 
every  royal  house,  if  every  hereditary  class 
of  nobles,  if  every  priestly  hierarchy  in  Eu- 
rope were  destroyed — aye!    if  the   king's 
palace,  the  noble's  house  of  pride,  the  lord- 
ly cathedral  and   the  pretending    convent 
should   have    the    earth    that    they    have 
cursed  so  long  and  wearied  by  their  iniqui- 
ties, open  beneath  them  and  swallow  up  all 
their  inmates,  so  that  their  very  place  and 
memory  should  perish — if  these  things  could 
be,  then  might  the  world  shout  for  a  great 
deliverance,  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  chosen  people  rejoiced 
vhen  the  king  and  his  host  sank  like  lead  in 
the  mighty  waters.    And  while  we  shall  take 
Dopart  in  producing,  and  take  no  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood 
that  will  be  poured  out  on  the  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  races  that  oppress  Europe,  we  do 
not  anticipate  it  with  horror,  we  will  not  la- 
ment when  it  comes,  we  shall  not  mourn 
Then  it  is  over. 

We  hope  and  believe,  we  assert  and  know, 
that  when  it  has  passed  away  there  will  not 
be  left  a  Sea  of  Death — ^black,  lonely,  des- 
olate, a  perpetual  monument  of  wrath — but 
the  eye  will  rest  upon  a  smiling  plain — rich 
ind  beautiful — ^well  fitted  for  the  abode  of  a 
renorated  race. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  march  of  Mod- 
em Republicanism  from  its  birth  in  the 
minds  of  the  reformers  until  the  present 
time,  when  it  is  the  adopted  policy  of  all 
who  have  obtained  and  of  all  who  are  stru?- 
giing  for  freedom.  If  to  one  man  more  than 
to  another  belongs  the  praise  of  having  giv- 
en it  birth,  that  man  is  John  Knox ;  and  this 
principle  started  into  being  when  he  alone  of 
fcU  Scotland,  dared  to  tell  Mary  Stuart  that 
iDonarchs,  as  well  as  subjects,  were  amena- 
ble to  law,  and  should  be  resisted  and  pun- 
ished if  they  did  wrong.  To  Oliver  Crom- 
well belongs  the  second  praise,  in  having  so 
effectually  expounded  the  meaning  of  Knox 
—in  having  produced  so  clear  a  commenta- 
7 on  his  text  of  resistance — that  future  times 
^ould  not  fail  to  understand  the  precept  or 
hesitate  to  imitate  the  example. 

To  our  own  forefathers  do  we  give  the 
ughest  honour,  because  they  so  wisely  car- 


ried into  practice  the  principles  derived  from 
the  Puritan  followers  of  Knox  and  Crom- 
well. They  had  less  to  destroy  and  a  fairer 
field  on  which  to  build.  France  has  not  yet 
succeeded,  and  Continental  Europe  is  far 
behind  France ;  there  is  so  much  to  destroy 
and  so  much  work  to  be  done  that  ordinary 
men  shrink  back  from  the  task ;  and  unfor- 
tunately Europe  is  now  wanting  in  great 
leading  minds.  There  must  come  forth  some 
roan  of  intellect  and  character,  who  will 
dare  to  take  his  life  in  one  hand  and  his  rep- 
utation in  the  other  and  risk — aye,  and  if  it 
be  necessary, — lose  both  to  accomplish  this 
great  and  holy  purpose.  The  time  for  this 
great  work  draws  near,  the  hour  approaches, 
the  nations  sit  expecting,  yet  the  man  has 
not  come.  His  forerunners  have  appeared, 
their  cry  has  gone  forth,  and  we  may  hope 
that  ere  long  from  some  obscure  position, — 
some  unexpected  Nazareth — the  voice  of  the 
Master  will  be  beard,  gathering  together  the 
separated  elements,  bringing  order  out  of  the 
present  chaos,  destroying  the  old,  creating 
from  its  shattered  fragments  the  new,  giving 
another  life  and  breathing  another  existence 
into  the  inert  mass  that  now  only  needs  the 
breath  in  its  nostrils  to  be  quickened  into 
life  and  strength  and  beauty. 


LINES. 

[from  the  GERMAN.] 

Thou  art  dying !  and  thy  soul  to  God  is  fleeting, 
Oh  Lady !  whose  g]ad  voice  I  used  to  hear ; 
How  throng  the  thoughts  of  many  a  joyous  meeting 
Ere  thou  knew  sorrow,  or  ere  I  knew  care. 

Thou  wert  lovely,  and  alas !  alas !  how  ofteo 
We  gazed  on  thee,  or  listened  with  delight, 
How  did  this  worldly  heart  with  sadness  soften. 
When  weeping  friends  foretold  thy  death  to  night! 

Lady,  when  last  we  met  thy  charms  were  fading — 
Thy  fragile  form  was  sadly  bowed  with  pain — 
Yet  thy  sours  light  my  faithful  memory  aiding, 
Brought  thy  youth's  image  freshly  back  again. 

They  tell  me  thou  hast  nobly  borne  life's  duties— 
Nor  have  they  lightly  been  upon  thee  cast— 
And  peace  is  gilding  with  unfading  beauties 
Thy  sunset  moments  now  declining  fast. 

We  still  may  toil  on  sadly— epirit-broken, 
Our  tearful  eyes  bent  on  the  things  of  earth, 
Yet  is  thy  friendship  still  a  cherished  token 
Our  souls  are  not  insensible  to  worth. 

Still  'tis  a  double  sorrow  thus  to  lose  thee. 
Since  thy  pure  spirit  soon  will  hover  where 
No  yearning  of  a  sinful  soul  pursues  thee. 
Whose  brightest  future  is,  alas— Despair. 
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Notes  and  Comfflentaries,  on  a  Voyage  to 

China. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Education  in  Ckina;  Female  Education; 
Treatise  of  Pan-Hoei-Pan ;  Religion  of 
the  Chinese;  Roman  Catholic  Missiona- 
ries  ;  Modification  of  Church  Rites  ;  Pro^ 
testant  Missionaries;  Toleration;  Empe- 
ror^s  .Address  on  expelling  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Missionaries;  Chinese  objections  to 
Christianity;  .Arguments  of  a  Parsee 
against  Christianity ;  Revolution  in  China 
as  a  means  of  Evangelization. 

The  religious  and  moral  opinions  of  a  peo- 
ple may  be  gathered  from  the  theory  and 
system  of  education  which  prevail  amongst 
them.  The  intelligence  of  Andrade,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  his 
association  with  Chinamen  for  twenty  years 
entitle  his  statements  to  respect;  for  this 
reason  I  translate  the  following  paragraphs 
from  his  well  written  volumes : 

"The  treatise  on  Chinese  education  was 
composed  more  than  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  its  foundation  exists  in  the 
sacred  books.  Even  in  that  epoch  the  Chi- 
nese were  persuaded  that  the  attentions  giv- 
en to  the  social  condition,  contributed  very 
much  to  withdraw  the  human  species  from 
its  natural  rudeness  and  render  it  a  friend  to 
order.  Thus,  visits,  salutations,  presents, 
public  and  private  decency,  are  not  formali- 
ties resulting  from  custom ;  they  are  estab- 
lished by  laws,  respected  and  observed  by 
all,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects. 

**  Chinese  legislators  desired — 1.  To  regu- 
late the  customs  relative  to  the  civilization 
of  the  people.  2.  To  promote  the  study  of 
the  language,  history  and  philosophy.  3. 
To  prohibit  offices  or  public  employments 
from  being  conferred  on  men  who  were  not 
distinguished  by  merit  and  virtue.  The  sons 
of  illustrious  parents,  that  is,  those  who 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  country, 
were  obliged  to  make  their  fortune  the  same 
as  if  they  had  descended  from  obscure  citi- 
zens ;  being  deficient  in  talents  or  lazy,  they 
fall  into  the  order  of  plebeians.  The  son  in- 
herits the  property  of  his  father;    but  to 


obtain  honors,  he  must  climb  up  by  the  same 
gradations  through  which  the  distinguished 
man  who  gave  him  life  elevated  himself. 

"  The  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  endeavors, 
do  not  perceive  in  other  nations  any  point  of 
comparison  with  their  own;  and  they  find 
in  this  an  additional  reason  for  persuading 
themselves  that  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
originated  in  their  country  where  they  have 
been  cultivated  in  all  ages  by  very  many 
learned  and  great  men.  Filial  piety  pre- 
scribed in  the  L-Y-King,  the  work  of  Fou- 
hi,  and  in  the  Chou-King,  a  work  extraclcd 
from  the  annals  by  the  wise  Confucius,  the 
former  the  first,  and  the  latter  the  second  of 
the  sacred  books,  was  always  respected,  stu- 
died and  followed,  in  the  assurance  that  it 
was  the  virtue  of  all  others  most  capable  of 
rendering  the  nation  happy. 

*'  The  common  people  of  China,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  are  ignorant ;  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  classes  in  general,  im- 
perfectly understand  the  classical  books :  to 
attain  honor  and  virtue,  it  is  sufficient  to  fol- 
low the  doctrines  drawn  from  them,  which 
are  based  on  filial  piety,  considered,  by  ex- 
cellence, the  virtue  of  man.  The  elucida- 
tion of  this  virtue  fills  many  volumes ;  the 
limits  of  a  letter  will  not  embrace  a  clear 
notion  of  it. 

"  Observing  in  practice  the  good  resulting 
from  their  education,  I  asked  another  litera- 
ry man,  who  was  the  founder  of  so  sublime 
a  doctrine?  He  replied:  *  The  first  work  of 
the  creator  was  to  separate  light  from  dark- 
ness; obscurity  is  neither  good  nw  useful; 
the  genius  of  evil  is  a  dark  principle.  Ti^ 
(Heaven  or  God)  is  the  fountain  of  light  su- 
perior to  the  sun :  therefore,  to  deny  llrbl 
to  the  people  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man. 

"  *  Our  legislators,  setting  out  upon  these 
principles,  succeeded  in  establishing  thebe<t 
laws:  the  most  commendable  rule  in  the 
school  of  Confucius,  for  the  direction  of 
public  education,  requires  every  one  to  be 
prompt  to  do  what  he  says,  and  to  say  vbat 
he  does.  The  laws  and  custom  forbid  that 
our  education  should  be  contradictory.  The 
lessons  of  parents,  of  masters  and  of  societj 
are  always  in  harmony.  We  tell  our  cbiW 
dren  that  they  ought  to  adore  God  and  H 
just :  in  the  schools  they  learn  the  same  aad 
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thej  observe  the  same  in  the  father,  the  mas- 
ter, and  in  the  emperor.  Citizens  distinguish- 
ed by  merit  and  virtue  enjoy  public  esteem ; 
this  reward  is  enough  to  extol  education  in 
our  land. 

"  'The  principles  of  our  education  are  found 
1q  the  Ghou-King,  in  the  place  where  it 
treats  of  morality,  of  philosophy  and  of  gov- 
emment :  the  simplicity  of  its  style  and  the 
clearness  of  its  proofs,  constitute  its  merit. 
Its  language  is  full  of  energy  and  of  evi- 
dence ;  it  carries  conviction  to  the  very  soul. 
It  does  not  regard  the  passions  nor  the  pre- 
judices: in  men  it  -beholds  only  man.    It 
considers  war  and  despotism  as  devouring 
fires;   when  the  light  of   the   consuming 
flames  has  passed  away,  they  leave  ashes 
ud  tears.    Men  have  many  wants  and  little 
strength,  so  that  the  superfluity  of  some  may 
not  be  the  necessity  of  others:  therefore, 
ambition  and  luxury  are  reputed  to  be  rocks 
to  public  happiness ;  and  the  sword,  which 
the  king  grasps,  an  instrument  to  take  his 
life,  should  he  use  it  unjustly.    The  learned 
call  it  (the  Chou-King)  the  school  of  virtue ; 
tbe  father  of  justice  and  of  truth  ;  the  law 
derived  from  heaven ;  the  sirt  of  reigning ; 
the  rule  of  all  ages,  &c. :  behold  the  institu- 
tor  of  the  divine  doctrine  which  we  follow.' 
If  I  was  struck  by  the  good  result  of  Chi- 
nese education,  I  did  not  wonder  less  at  the 
eloquence  of  the  scholar. 

"  In  truth,  if  the  power  of  the  state  de- 
pend on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  if  strength 
proceeds  from  union  of  will,  they  should  be 
inspired  with  the  sentiments  which  their  in- 
terests require.  In  their  infancy  is  the  pe- 
riod to  perfect  their  hearts  and  fill  them  with 
love  for  the  public  good.  Then  only  can 
they  be  habituated  to  recoil  more  from  shame 
than  from  death ;  from  this  mode  only,  will 
they  prefer  merit  to  opulence,  talent  to  birth, 
iod  virtue  to  distinction.  Virtues  extol  man : 
Jius  he  is  sober,  liberal,  sincere  and  com- 
passionate. 

"  For  more  than  four  thousand  years  the 
i^hinese  have  respected  and  venerated  men 
eminent  for  virtues  and  letters:  in  Europe, 

0  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  most  plausi- 
ble and  honorable  discoveries  for  the  human 
ace  were  condemned.  They  condemned 
s  absurdities  the  sphericity  of  the  terrestri- 

1  globe,  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  the 


system  of  Copernius  and  of  Galileo,  the  pro- 
ject of  opening  navigation  by  the  east  and 
then  encompassing  the  earth  by  the  west ; 
and  they  persecuted  the  discoverers  of  im- 
portant truths  in  proportion  as  they  were 
virtuous ! 

''  The  fact  is  that  in  Europe  there  existed, 
there  exists  and  perhaps  ever  will  exist  men 
so  attached  to  darkness  that  the  weakest 
light  is  to  them  a  ray  procursive  of  horrible 
torment.  The  Chinese  government  and  the 
men  who  direct  public  education  in  this  em- 
pire exemplify  the  saying  of  Solomon—^  It 
is  easier  to  govern  an  enlightened  people 
than  the  rude  and  ignorant.' 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  education  of  wo- 
men ?  Even  in  Greece,  the  land  of  light, 
their  education  was  slighted !  In  India  as 
soon  as  they  enter  upon  adolescence,  they 
are  placed  in  harems  and  ruled  by  tyrants  of 
a  new  species,  that  is  by  monsters  who  be- 
long to  no  sex.  In  China,  for  fashion's  sake, 
women  are  lamed  when  born.  Nevertheless 
they  cultivate  the  mind :  observe  the  flight 
which  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Pan- 
Hoei-Pan  took  and  you  will  see  that  the  sex 
shines  wherever  the  education  of  women  is 
attended  to. 

"  *  At  fourteen  years  old,'  says  Pan-Hoei- 
Pan,  I  came  from  my  paternal  home  to  the 
house  of  Tsao-che-chou,  who  was  selected 
by  my  parents  to  be  my  husband.  I  did  not 
reach  thirty  years  of  age  without  acquiring 
experience  in  many  things,  and  I  learned 
the  obligations  of  one-half  of  the  human 
race  which  by  nature  has  been  subjected  to 
the  other.  While  in  my  father's  house  I 
was  docile  to  the  instruction  I  received ;  I 
was  careful  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  those 
who  gave  me  life,  in  the  assurance  that  Ihey 
were  all  designed  for  my  future  benefit.  As 
soon  as  I  was  a  woman  I  took  care  to  fulfil 
my  duties,  persuaded  that  the  way  to  be 
happy  myself  consisted  in  rendering  con* 
tented  the  man  who  had  chosen  me  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  [In  China  children 
are  affianced  in  infancy,  and  married  when 
they  attain  a  suitable  age.]  To  obtain  this 
good  result  it  is  necessary  to  practice  while 
single  the  lofty  virtues  which  men  exact  in 
the  persons  of  those  destined  to  bring  them 
ofispring  and  to  participate  in  their  domestic 
troubles.    Maidens  deceive  not  yourselves : 
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if  in  your  paternal  home  you  fail  to  dis- 
charge your  duties,  you  will  never  be  good 
mothers,  nor  very  long  succeed  in  pleasing 
your  husbands.  To  attach  you  to  them  I 
have  written  this  work,  which  I  offer  you  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  profitable.' 

"  Pan-Hoei-Pan  divides  her  treatise  on  the 
education  of  females  into  seven  chapters :  I 
give  the  substance  of  the  fourth  which  is 
sufficient  to  impart  a  correct  notion  of  the 
education  given  to  Chinese  women. 

" '  The  qualities  which  make  a  woman 
lovely,'  says  Pan-Hoei-Pan,  *  may  be  reduced 
to  four :  virtue,  words,  figure,  actions.  Her 
virtue  should  be  perfect  and  constant ;  a  wo- 
man must  be  docile  and  always  honest ;  she 
should  weigh  her  words  and  use  them  to  the 
purpose.  If  she  is  instructed  she  should 
make  no  display  of  erudition ;  a  woman  who 
frequently  cites  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
never  pleases ;  but  she  secures  esteem  when 
she  knows  how  to  conceal  her  knowledge  to 
be  used  on  proper  occasions.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  sciences  and  literature,  she  should 
be  concise,  even  to  those  who  desire  to  hear 
her. 

'"Vanity,  the  common  passion  of  both 
sexes,  holds  great  sway  over  ours :  as  it  is 
displeasing  to  see  exhibitions  of  vanity  in 
others,  we  should  control  it  in  ourselves.  A 
woman  becomes  insupportable  whenever,  by 
her  expressions  and  manners,  she  exacts  the 
attention  and  esteem  of  persons  around  her. 
This  defect  and  others  that  spring  from  it 
should  be  avoided,  as  we  should  be  con- 
vinced we  ought  never  to  open  our  mouths 
to  offend. 

*'  *  Regularity  of  features,  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, elegance  of  form,  and  every  thing 
which  in  common  opinion  completes  a  beau- 
ty, doubtlessly  contribute  to  render  a  woman 
lovely ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  charms  of  her 
person,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  woman  should 
seek  to  make  herself  loved.  Beauty  does 
not  depend  upon  ourselves,  and  I  claim  those 
qualities  which  may  be  acquired ;  they  far 
exceed  those  of  nature. 

**  'A  woman  is  handsome  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband  when  she  uniformly  manifests 
softness  in  her  voice,  mildness  in  eyes,  clean- 
liness in  her  dress  and  person,  modesty  in 
her  discourse,  and  above  all,  when  she  ac- 
cords to  him  respect.    She  ought  not,  in  ac- 


tion, yield  to  any  habit  which  displeases  h^r 
husband,  or  may  not  be  an  example  to  her 
children  and  servants.  She  ought  to  make 
the  care  of  the  house  her  principal  emploj- 
ment,  but  so  regulated  as  not  to  be  a  slave  at 
any  moment.  She  should  be  industrious  in 
every  thing,  but  without  inconvenience; 
amiably  agreeable,  but  without  affectation, 
8tc.'" 

The  stability  of  government,  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  society  depend  upon  the 
morality,  the  education  and  on  the  religioa 
of  the  people.  If  they  are  generally  well 
instructed  and  are  controlled  by  sound  mo- 
rals,  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the 
well  being  of  society  what  forms  of  worship 
or  what  theories  of  religion  they  observe. 
Under  this  restriction,  errors  in  religious  be- 
lief  do  not  affect  the  community;  Uie  inflo- 
ence,  the  terrible  consequences  of  misbelief 
and  disbelief  will  be  known  and  felt  hereaf- 
ter, when  too  late  for  correction. 

If  we  consider  carefully  and  without  bias, 
the  immense  population,  the  degree  of  in- 
formation or  education;  the  state  of  man- 
ufactures, agriculture,  commerce  and  litera- 
ture ;  the  safety  and  security  afforded  by 
the  government  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  generally;  their  social  hap- 
piness and  contentment  as  a  people:  the 
paucity  of  crime  compared  in  this  re&pect 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West;*  il 
we  observe,  too,  the  suavity  of  manners,  po* 
liteness;  the  advanced  state  of  moral  or 
psychological  science,  and  lastly,  that  the 
Supreme  God  of  the  Universe  is  recognize 
amongst  them ;  I  say  if  we  keep  all  tb 
things  in  view,  the  philosopher  and  state&m 
may  well  question  whether  change  of  reJigi 
among  the  Chinese,  their  conversion  to  Cbrisj 
tianity  might  not  be  fatal  to  the  existent^ 
of  the  government  and  the  present  happ^^ 
condition  of  Chinese  society.  It  is  probabW 
that  the  people  of  no  nation  or  governmenj 
are  superior  to  the  Chinese  in  this  respect  | 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  Chioeae  place  more  ralae  oa  be 
man  life  than  we  do  in  the  West  and  always  exact  Ut  ta^ 
lifp,  and  however  corruptible  the  judges  otfty  be  in  oi^ 
pointp,  in  cases  of  homieide  and  marder  they  bare  pn'^j 
ed  themselves  to  be  inexorable.  It  is  remarkable ih&i  t&j 
Chiue^e  never  carry  arms  as  parts  of  their  pereooal  n.i 
tire ;  neither  knives,  pistols  nor  swords  are  worn,  a«  «« 
once  the  universal  faabion  of  Cbristian  geAUemto  of  a 
nations. 
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therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  their  political  and 
worldlj  condition  cannot  be  improved  by 
evangelization.    Indeed,  it  may  be  anticipa- 
ted that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  instruct- 
ing his  disciples,  will  be  sorrowfully  proved 
to  the  Chinese — *•  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.     For  I  am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law against  her  mother-in-law.     And 
a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold."*    Evangelization  will  bring  to  the 
Chinese,  as  it  has  to  all  other  people,  dis- 
putes, dijisentions,  hatred,  malice  and  blood- 
shed; not  because  there  is  want  of  purity, 
or  there  is  any  defect  in  Christianity  itself, 
but  because  the  followers  of  our  Saviour  do 
not  universally  imitate  him  in  charity  and 
meekness  of  spirit. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  look  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  labors  and  difficulties  which 
Christian  Missionaries  in  China  must  en- 
counter, and  entertain  ourselves  with  con- 
jectures on  the  degree  of  success  that  awaits 
them. 

The  Chinese  are  not  Atheists :  generally 
speaking,  they  are  rational  Deists  ;  and  their 
worship  is  ceremonial.  The  images  and 
shrines  of  Budhist  temples,  being  tangible 
representations  of  the  supposed  attributes 
of  God,  like  the  pictures,  crucifixes  and  holy 
statuary  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  first 
arrest  and  then  enchain  the  attention  of  the 
people,  especially  of  those  whose  minds 
haTe  not  reached  independent  operation 
through  knowledge  and  discipline.  The  re- 
ligion of  Bud  ha  is  tangible,  palpable  to  the 
senses ;  and  in  this  respect,  does  not  differ 
more  widely  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, as  I  have  seen  it  exhibited  in  different 
parts  of  South  America,  than  Romanism 
does  from  the  ceremonial  w^orship  of  high 
church  Episcopalians,  or  from  what  certain 
protestants  denominate  Puseyism. 

It  might  be  anticipated  from  this  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  encounter 
no  very  great  difficulty  in  gaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chinese  to  enrol  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  church ;  the  transition  from  the 
formalities  of  the  Budhist  temple  to  those  of 
the  Roman  church  is  seemingly  so  simple 

*MaUhe«r  X.,  34,  35,  36. 
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that  no  violence  is  done  to  that  description 
of  prejudice  which  is  established  by  habit. 
The  attention  of  the  people  having  been  fix- 
ed by  the  formalities  of  tangible  worship, 
they  listen  to  the  teachings  and  exhortations 
of  the  priests  and  comprehend  and  believe 
the  grand  truths  of  Christianity. 

Roman  Catholic  priests  comprehend  what 
politicians  understand  by  the  word  expedi- 
ency ;  they  are  careful  not  to  violate  pre- 
judices, nor  establish  religious  rules  diffi- 
cult or  disagreeable  to  observe;  and  the, 
church  ceremonies  are,  if  possible,  mould- 
ed to  suit  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  parish- 
ioners. In  Mexico  and  other  countries  of 
South  America,  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic 
priests  did  not  hesitate  to  alter  or  to  add  to 
the  church  rites  according  to  their  fancy ;  in- 
deed the  Conte  Carlo  Vidua,  an  Italian  tra- 
veller, born  in  the  centre  of  Catholicism, 
was  shocked  to  see  in  Mexico  how  the  cere- 
monial of  his  creed  had  been  overloaded. 
He  says : — "  La  nostra  religione,  voglio  ere" 
dere  che  sia  stata  conservata  intatta  dagli 
Spagnioli  in  quanto  al  dogma ;  ma  in  quanto 
al  riti  ed  alle  pratiche,  Vhamro  caricata  di 
tanie  esteriorita,  che  agli  orcki  stessi  dum 
Italiano  nato  ne!  centro  del  Catiolecismo  riS' 
tuccano  e  ribuitano.^^* 

The  precept  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  has 
been  liberally  construed ;  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries from  the  time  almost  of  its  discov- 
ery, did  not  fail  in  any  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Spanish  or  Portuguese,  to  bend  the  rites 
or  ceremonials  of  the  church  to  the  preju- 
dices or  rather  to  the  mental  simplicity  of 
the  Aborigines : — in  their  wrestling  with  the 
devil  in  such  cases,  the  priests  thought  prop- 
er to  *'take  alow  hold."  They  studied  to 
make  the  church  ceremonies  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  impressive  to  the  imagination, 
while  they  carefully  avoided  the  imposition 
of  any  rules,  whose  observance  might  be  irk- 
some to  the  children  of  the  forest.  Frequent 
repetition  of  forms  made  them  customary ; 
and  some  of  them  have  descended  and  are 
observed  in  modern  times.  I  have  seen  effi- 
gies of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  of  his  trial, 
passion  and  death,  and  resurrection,  all  of 
life  size,  borne  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion.    An  effigy  of  the  Virgin  kept  in  a 

*  Lettere  del  Conte  Carlo  Vidua  publicate  da  Ceaara 
Balbo. — Lib.  iv.    Tomo  iii.    Torino  1SJ4. 
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chapel  at  Payta,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  was 
wont  to  weep  tears  of  hlood  on  Good  Friday ; 
and  the  wounds  in  the  effigy  of  the  crucified 


nate  to  the  provincial  authorities  of  Spain 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  company  of  Eu- 
ropean soldiers.  Throughout  India  the  £u- 
Saviour  were  wont  to  bleed  afresh  on  that  ^  ropean  is  feared,  but  hated ;  while  in  the 
day.  In  some  of  the  South  American  cities, !  Philippines  he  is  almost  loved*  Let  us  not 
the  events  of  Good  Friday  are  dramatized  forget  that  all  Spanish  America  owes  its  con- 
in  the  church  for  the  information   of  the  dition  of  Christianity  and  civilization  to  the 


people. 

Within  twenty  years  the  drama  was  ef- 


labors  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  chief- 
ly of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and  the  work  has 


fectively  enacted  in  Brazil.     A  French  wri- !  been  accomplished  in  three  centuries. 


ter  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  of  Good  Fri- 
day in  Rio  de  Janeiro  describes  the  scene  in ! 


The  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  in   China,  were 


a  church.  **  It  is  seven  o'clock:  enter  the  frequently  mentioned  to  me,  while  at  Canton, 
church  of  Terceiros  near  the  palace;  the  {^  terms  of  approbation  and  admiration,  by 
people  crowd  in  masses,  the  darkness  is  al-  protestants  of  all  sects.  On  their  arrival 
most  complete,  and  dark  drapery  conceals  t^gge  fathers  in  the  church  assume  the  Chi- 
the  choir.  Suddenly  the  priest  mounts  the  jnese  costume,  queue  or  tail  and  all,  and  at 
pulpit,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  self-com-  j  o^ce  plunge  into  the  interior.  Instances  are 
munion,  he  begins  his  sermon  on  the  passion.  |  cited  of  some  of  them  not  being  heard  of  f» 
The  Brazilians  are  a  nation  of  orators,  and  it  twenty  years :  and  then  they  were  discov- 
may  be  said  of  them  that  eloquence  does  |  ered  to  be  the  centre  of  some  little  Christian 
not  depend  on  him  alone  who  speaks,  but 'community  of  Chinese  "  created  by  their ei- 


also  on  the  listener.      No  matter  what  may 
be  the  state  of  mind  on  entering  the  temple. 


ertions   through   the   blessings  of  the  Re- 
deemer."    By  at  once  assuming  the  garb 


it  is  impossible  not  to  be  moved  by  every  ^nd  mode  of  living  of  the  Chinese,  they  ac 


word  recalling  the  sacrifice,  and  inviting  us 'quire  the  language  much  in  the  same  way  u 
to  repent ;  but  when,  after  enumerating  the ' 


pangs  of  Christ  and  the  ignominies  heaped 
upon  him,  the  Priest  suddenly  cries.  Behold 
the  Samour  you  have  murdered ^  the  great  dra- 
pery falls  and  Jesus  (in  effigy)  appears  re- 
posing in  the  tomb,  surrounded  by  his  disci- 
ples and  guarded  by  the  Roman  soldier,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  the  religious  ter- 
ror which  rushes  through  the  assembly,  and 
we  may  imagine  what  was  the  influence  of 
those  great  religious  dramas  of  the  middle 
ages,  exhibited  to  a  credulously  wondering 
congregation."* 

These  statements  go  far  to  explain  the  fact 
that  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  wherever 
they  go  in  heathen  lands  make  more  prose- 
lytes, ten  to  one,  than  protestant  missionaries 
of  all  denominations.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  success  and  beneficial  results  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  condition  of  a  people, 
springing  from  the  labors  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  we  may  look  at  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Philij>(>i'te  islands.  There, 
the  missionaries  have  brought  the  aborigines 
to  a  tolerable  state  of  civilization,  so  that 
three  millions  of  Indians  are  held  subordi- 

'Deois.    Hivtoira  de  Bresil. 


children  do. 

Protestant  missionaries  have  nothing  in 
their  forms  of  worship  which  is  tangible, 
palpable,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  teachings  are,  as  it  were,  coo- 
fined  to  abstract  principles,  doctrines  not 
likely  to  be  attractive  or  interesting  to  une<i- 
ucated,  ignorant  people.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  several  plans  have  been  adopted. 
Under  the  pretext  of  gratuitously  healing 
the  sick  and  wounded,  hospitals  have  been 
established  and  schools  instituted,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  Chinese  the  practical  work- 
ings of  Christian  benevolence,  and  to  secure 
attention' to  the  oral  instructions  of  the  mif 
sionaries  and  to  induce  the  Chinese  who  re- 
ceive corporeal  benefit  from  the  hospitals  to 
accept  and  read  translations  of  the  Scrip* 
tures.  Thus  far  the  success  of  these  eftrti 
has  been  very  small. 

Between  the  years  1807  and  1847,  both 
inclusive,  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
United  States  have  sent  to  the  Chinese  iM 
missionaries.  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Pm- 
byterians  and  Methodists.     Of  this  number 

*  Lettere  del  ConU  Carlo  Vidoaw— Lib.  ▼.  Torino  \^ 
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14  have  died,  and  30  have  retired,  leaving  well  refuse  to  be  judged  by  evidence  fuiv 


66  still  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  1847. 

The  labors  of  Christian  missionaries  began 
in  China  with  the  Nestorians  as  early  as  the 
year  A.  D.  505,*  more  than  thirteen  centu- 
ries since  and  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Nevertheless,  It  is  generally 
conceded,  at  least  by  protestant  writers,  that 
an  exceedingly  small  number  of  Chinese 
bare  become  bona  fide  Christi an»— possibly, 
not  equal  to  the  number  of  missionaries  la- 
bourers sent  amongst  them,  unless  we  in- 
clude all  who  have  assisted  at  worship  and 
submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
Many  Roman  missionaries  considered  all  to 
be  converts  who  attended  to  the  rites  of  the 
church,  taking  little  notice  of  the  dogmas : 


nished  by  themselves."* 

Toleration  may  be  reckoned  among  what 
may  be  termed  unpracticed  abstractions  :t 
even  the  fundamental  law  of  our  country  is 
not  sufficient  to  enforce  it  in  all  cases  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  respect  the  history  of 
the  Mormons  may  be  referred  to. 

The  spirit  of  proselytism  and  toleration 
are  incompatible ;  toleration  requires  forbear- 
ance, while  the  proselyting  spirit,  which  is 
the  missionary  animus,  stimulates  interfer- 
ence with  religious  notions,  opinions  or  prac- 
tices not  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the 
missionary  or  religionist.  In  Europe  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  intole- 
rant of  each  other  mutually,  and  equally  vio- 


'*Molte  eeremonie  e pocheprediche.rari  eaie-llentt  and  are  restrained  in  a  great  degree, 
ckismi"  *'lt  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  when  from  perpetrating  acts  of  hostility  on  each 


reading  the  letters  of  these  two  men,  (Du- 
fresne  and  Gagelin,)  [Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries,] both  of  whom  were  martyred  for 
the  faith  thus  preached,  that  they  sincerely 
loved  and  trusted  in  the  Saviour  they  pro- 
claimed. Manv  of  their  converts  also  ex- 
hlbit  the  greatest  constancy  in  their  profes- 


other,  by  the  advanced  condition  of  po- 
litical science.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  where  Mormonism  and  Mil- 
lerism  are  not  tolerated :  the  burning  of  the 
convent  in  Boston  (the  Athens,  &c.)  and 
of  the  churches  of  Catholics,  in  Philadel- 
phia, may  be  submitted  in  proof.    The  va- 


'on,  suffering  persecution,  torture,  imprison-  rious  sects  of  protestants  are  not  tolerant, 
tent,  banishment  and  death,  rather  than  de- 1  even  of  each  other.     The  laws  protect  the 


ny  their  faith,  though  every  inducement  for 
prevarication  and  mental  reservation  was 
held  out  to  them  by  the  magistrates,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to 


Jews ;  but  the  public  opinion  of  Papists  and 
Protestants  who  constitute  the  majority  of  re- 
ligionists, is  against  them.  The  Jews  do  not 
tolerate  Christians ;  they  cannot  mingle  with 


extreme  measures.     If  suffering  the  loss  of,  them  connubially  without  infringing  the  rules 
all  things,  is  an  evidence  of  piety,  many  of  of  the  Sjmagogue.    Nor  have  the  Romanists 


them  have  proved  their  title  to  it  in  many 
ways.  But  until  there  shall  be  a  complete 
separation  from  idolatry  and  superstition  ; 


more  spirit  of  toleration  in  their  views  of 
matrimony,  nor  do  they  harmonize  entirely 
amongst  themselves ;  the  priests  of  different 


until  the  confessional  shall  be  abolished  and  orders  quarrel;  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Be- 
the  worRhip  of  the  Virgin,  wearing  crosses  nedictine,  Carmelite,  &c. 


and  rosaries,  and  reliance  on  ceremonies  and 
penances,  be  stopped  ;  until  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Decalogue  be  given  to  the  con- 
verts; and  until,  in  short,  the  great  doctrine 


The  doctrine  or  notion  of  the  St.  Sebas- 
tianists,  a  Romish  sect  numerous  in  Brazil 
and  Portugal,  is  not  more  absurd  than  that 
of  the  Mormons,  Millerites,  New  Harmony- 


of  justification  by  faith  be  substituted  for  the  ites,  Shakers,  Budhists  or  Brahmins.  But 
many  forms  of  justification  by  works,  the '  from  being  accustomed  to  moderate  diffbr- 
niass  of  converts  to  Romanism  in  China  can  ences,  their  absurdities  escape  notice  of  the 


hardly  be  considered  as  much  better  than 
baptized  Pagans.  Their  works  and  influence 
on  their  Pagan  countrymen  show  how  little 
leaven  of  godliness  there  has  been  in  the 
lump,  and  both  priests  and  people  cannot 

*  TIm  Middle  Kingdom. 


proselyting  spirit ;  it  seeks  broad  and  glaring 

*  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  3,  p.  334. 

t  lo  reply  to  an  application  of  certain  roidahipmen  Co 
visit  in  ladies'  society  in  a  foreijrn  port,  the  Captain  of  the 
fril^te  said  :  **  The  abstract  principle  of  midshipmen  go* 
ing  on  ehore  to  vi^it  ladiea  1  admit  and  admire,  bni  I 
don^t  admit  the  practice  ol*  the  abetrectioo ;  tbereloie,feB- 
tlamea,  TU  be  — —  if  yam>«hall  f o  dut  of  the  ebip." 
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opposition  of  views.     A  handful  of  self-con- 
fident priests  place  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  China,  and  without  knowing  the  language, 
absolutely  entertain  the  fond  hope  of  per- 
suading 360,000,000   of   people,  that  they 
must  adopt  the  religious  views  they  came  to 
teach,  or  be  utterly  lost.     Were  they  to  add 
a  thousand  missionaries  a  year,  they  would 
exert  more  influence  than  at  present  and  ac- 
celerate the  completion  of  the  work ;  but  if 
at  the  same  time  cne  were  to  add  a  gallon 
of  Cologne  water  every  day  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  expectation  of  perfuming  the  Chi- 
na sea,  the  two  enterprises  would  be  achieved 
about  the  same  time  :  the  Christianity  of  the 
Chinese  and  fragrance  of  their  sea  would  be 
acknowledged  universally  on  the  same  day. 
The  efforts  are  hopless  of  success  and  ab- 
surd ;  until  Papist  and  Protestant  propagan- 
dists learn  to  tolerate  each  other,  that  is  for- 
bear mutual  reproaches,  and  confine  their  la- 
bors to  convincing  others  by  persuasion  of 
their  own  absolute  correctness  of  doctrine. 

Certain  tracts,  under  the  name  of  Small 
Books  on  Great  Subjects,  contain  useful  hints 
for  those  who  cannot  abide  the  existence  of 
any  views,  opinions  or  practices  not  in  con- 
formity to  their  own.  These  honest  fellows, 
**  feel  that  they  are  right;"  and  so  do  those 
honest  fellows  who  oppose  them,  but  these 
cannot  perceive  that  those  have  the  privilege 
to  feel. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
various  disputes  and  discussions  took  place 
among  the  different  orders  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionaries  in  China.  Some  of  their 
converts  resisted  the  Emperor's  commands 
touching  ancestral  rites ;  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  empire  represented  that  the  tendency 
of  the  new  religion  was  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  government. 
The  facts  stated  and  opinions  expressed,  pro- 
voked from  the  Emperors,  edicts  against  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  in  1724, 
Yungching  ordered  the  missionaries  to  leave 
the  empire. 

On  a  certain  day  he  caused  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  different  orders  to  assemble  at 
Court,  and  addressed  them  a  farewell  speech, 
in  substance  as  follows  :  "  Toleration  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  bond  of  union 
amongst  men  and  nations,  and  the  first  duty 
of  sovereigns.     If  any  religion  can  claim  to 


be  true,  it  would  be  that  of  China.    Yoa 
3^ourselves  admit  that  we  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  a  decorous  and  worthy  man- 
ner ;  and  we  worshipped  him  long  before  the 
use  of  writing  was  known  among  western 
nations.      Before  your  petty  nations  came 
into  existence  we  constituted  a  regular  and 
powerful  empire.     But,  as   its  duration  af- 
forded occasion  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  the 
people,  we  tolerated  the  bonzies  of  Fo,  the 
Talapoins  of  Siam,  the  followers  of  Maboro- 
med,  the  Jews,  the  fanatics  of  San-Kium  and 
yourselves :  and  viewing  all  men  as  broth- 
ers we  never  punished  them  because  thej 
erred,  for  error  is  not  a  crime.     The  tribu- 
nals of  the  empire  do  not  condemn  your  ab- 
surdities, but  pity  them ;  still,  they  casiot 
forgive  you  for  coming  from  the  end  of  the 
world  to  rob  us  of  peace,  and  to  sow  amongst 
a  happy  people  the  errors  and  animosities  that 
consume  you.     We  have  detailed  informa- 
tion of  the  evils  you  caused  in  Japan.  There, 
twelve  religions  flourished  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  a  moderate  and  prudent  governmeot; 
you  scarcely  appeared  when  discord  distuib- 
ed  those  islands  and  human  blood  was  sbed 
in  them  all.     The  same  happened  in  Siam 
and   in  the  Mollucas,   and    would  succeed 
among  us ;  I  am  boimd  to  preserve  the  em- 
pire from  so  fearful  a  scourge.     I  am  tole- 
rant ;  hut  I  expel  you,  because  you  are  not; 
on  the  contrary,  hating  each  other,  you  seek 
to  instil  into  the  Chinese  people  the  poisca 
you  carry  in  your  own  hearts.  I  do  not  con- 
demn you  to  death,  nor  order  you  to  be  ihat 
up  in  dungeons,  as  they  do  in  ETurope,  men 
of  better  judgment.      In   China  we  do  lot 
convince  by  violence  nor  sustain  religion  by 
means  of  executioners.     Go  then,  and  bear 
with  you  to  some  other  land  your  disagree- 
ments ;  and  may  you  learn  tu  be  more  wife. 
Vehicles  and  boats  are  ready  to  conduct  yot 
to  Macao,  and  soldiers  to  watch  over  jcor 
security.     Go;  and  in  Europe  be  living  wit- 
nesses of  my  justice  and  clemency."* 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  motivei 
of  Christian  missionaries  have  been  more  or 
less  suspected ;  and  the  government  has  o^ 
casionally  manifested  its  fears  of  their  influ- 
ence which  it  deems  to  be  in  some  manner 
subversive. 

But  there  are,  comparatively  new  yet,  veiy 

'  *Tbt  Middls  Kiofdon.— Andndt. 
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serious  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  Chris-  vi>it  their  shores,  and  ask,  what  good  it  will 
tian  missionaries  of  every  denomination,  do  them,  to  chanj^e  their  long  tried  precepts 
Both  in  India  and  China,  disputants  and  trac-  for  the  new  fangled  teachings  of  the  Bible? 
tarians  have  sprang  up  who  labor  to  prove  The  pride  of  learning  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
that  Christianity  is  not  true  ;  and  to  dispar-  ^the  reception  of  the  humiliating  truths  of  the 
age  those  who  profess  it.  Gospel  everywhere,  but  perhaps  especially 

"In  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Medhurst  in  China,  where  letters  are  so  highly  honor- 
of  his  labors,  is  a  notice  of  a  tract  written  ed  and  patronized."* 

against  him  by  a  Chinese,  in  which  he  ar-  \  It  is  related  that  a  certain  protestant  mis- 
gues,  'that  it  is  monstrous  in  barbarians  to  sionary  solicited  a  lot  of  lumber  at  the  first 
attempt  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  cost  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church, 
celestial  empire  when  they  were  so  misera-  and  urged  it  on  the  ground  that  whoso  giv- 
blv  deficient  themselves.  Thus  introducing  eth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  Almost 
among  the  Chinese  a  poisonous  drug,  for  immediately  after  obtaining  the  lumber  he 
their  own  benefit  to  the  injury  of  others,  sold  it  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  advance  and 
they  were  deficient  in  benevolence;  send-  thus  made  a  good  speculation.  The  same 
ing  their  fleets  and  armies  to  rob  other  na-  missionary  frequently  visited  a  distinguished 
tioDs  of  their  possessions,  they  could  make  Chinese  portrait  painter,  and  exhorted  him  to 
DO  pretensions  to  rectitude;  allowing  men  embrace  Christianity.  He  had  presented  him 
and  women  to  mix  in  society  and  walk  arm  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Chinese 
in  arm  through  the  streets,  they  showed  that  language.  One  day  the  portrait  painter  was 
they  had  not  the  least  sense  of  propriety ;  exhausted  of  patience,  and  said:  *' Me  no 
and  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  want-she  see  you — you  take-y  too  muche-y 
kings  they  were  far  from  displaying  wisdom:  me  teem  (time) — you  make-y  talk-ey  one 
indeed,  truth  was  the  only  good  quality  to  hour.  Some  piece  man  want-she  he  face-y 
which  they  could  lay  the  least  claim.  De^-  just  now — that  one  hour  me  make-y  thirty 
cient,  therefore,  in  four  out  of  the  five  car-  dollar.  Me  make-y  read  that  book  ;  me 
nal  virtues,  how  could  they  expect  to  reno-  think-ey  that  book  no  proper — me  see  in  that 
vale  others?  Then,  while  foreigners  lavish-  book  that  your  Joss  take-y  some  piece  loaf 
cd  money  in  circulating  books  for  the  reno-  and  piece  fish  and  make-y  feed  too  much-ey 
vation  of  the  age,  they  made  no  scruple  of  men,  women  and  chilo.  Me  think-ey  that 
trampling  printed  paper  under  foot,  by  which  big  lie.  Chrenaman  no  can  believe  that  pig- 
they  showed  their  disrespect  for  the  inven-  eon.  Me  see  other  big  lie.  How  can  make 
tors  of  letters.  Further,  those  who  would  dead  man  walk-ev ;  no  can  do." 
be  exhorters  of  the  world  were  themselves  Flimsy  as  such  arguments  may  appear  to 
deficient  in  filial  piety,  forgetting  their  pa-  us,  it  is  no  easy  matter,  as  Mr.  Williams 
rents  as  soon  as  dead,  putting  them  ofl^  with  suggests,  to  combat  their  influence  on  the 
deal  coffins  only  an  inch  thick,  and  never  so  minds  of  the  Chinese.  He  who  succeeds  in 
much  as  once  sacrificing  to  their  manes,  or  the  effort  will  prove  himself  to  be  inge- 
barning  the  smallest  trifle  of  gilt  paper  for  nious,  very  strong  as  a  logician  and  learned 
their  support  in  the  future  world.     Lastly,  as  a  theologian. 

they  allowed  the  rich  and  noble  to  enter  of- 1  In  the  discharge  of  their  holy  office,  mis- 
fice,  without  passing  through  any  literary  ex-  sionaries  are  obliged,  from  its  very  nature, 
aminations,  and  did  not  throw  open  the  road  to  exhibit  by  argument  and  illustrations 
to  advancement  to  the  poorest  and  meanest  drawn  from  various  sources,  not  only  the 
in  the  land.  From  all  these,  it  appeared  that  truth  of  Christianity,  but  also  the  untruth  of 
foreigners  were  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  every  other  religious  doctrine  they  may  meet 
therefore  most  unfit  to  instruct  them.'  in  the  field  of  their  labors.     In  China,  for 

"To  these  arguments,  which  commend  example,  they  should  be  prepared  to  demon- 
themselves  to  a  Chinese  with  a  force  that '  strate  incontrovertibly  to  the  meanest  as  well 
can  hardly  be  understood  by  a  foreigner,  as  the  highest  capacity,  the  absurdities  of 
they  oAen  add  the  intemperate  lives  and  the   religion   of  Budha,  of  Fo,  and  of  the 


reckless  cupidity  of  professed  Christians  who 


•  The  Middle  Kingdom.— Vol.  p.  378,  '9. 
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other  various  religious  creeds  in  fashion :  in 
Arabia  he  must  be  equally  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  the  fallacies  of  the  Koran ;  in  India 
he  must  encounter  Rudha,  Brahma,  and  Zo- 
roaster. To  accomplish  these  ends,  a  mis- 
sionary should  be  endowed  with  a  high  or- 
der of  intellect,  and  be  highly  educated  ;  for, 
if  he  should  fail,  not  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Christian  world,  but  in  the  opinion  of  mis- 
believers whom  it  may  be  his  lot  to  teach, 
to  make  good  his  positions  against  any  sys- 
tem of  misbelief  he  may  attack,  a  triumph, 
temporary  though  it  may  be,  is  given  to  his 
opponents  and  the  march  of  Christianity  is 
interrupted. 

These  notions  were  suggested  from  look- 
ing over  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  221  pages, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title 
page :  "  Discussion  on  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  pro- 
pounded by  Christian  Clergymen  and  Theo- 
logians ;  between  Pestonjee  Monockjee,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Jam-I-Jumsheed,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Mitchell,  Editor  of  'The  Native's  Friend.' 

'Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord. — Isaia/t  1.  18. 

*  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good. — 1  Thessahnians  v.  21. 

*  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind. — Romans  xiv.  5. 

'  Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple.  Who- 
ever knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter? — Milton, 

'  The  course  of  argument  and  fair  reason 
cannot  be  impeded. — Bombay  Government. 

'  Bombay.  Printed  at  the  Dufter  Ashkara 
Press.     1845.' " 

It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  all  the 
Parsees  and  natives  of  India  who  read  this 
production  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Mitchell  has  been  routed  in  argu- 
ment, but  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  absurd  and  fabulous.  Consequently,  a 
blow  has  been  struck  which  must  retard  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Hindoostan. 

To  show  the  ability  of  this  Parsee  writer, 
and  the  scope  of  his  researches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  I  quote  some  passages 
from  the  ** introduction"  which  explain  the 
origin  of  the  controversy.  "It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wil- 
son, missionary  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at 


Bombav,  arrived  in  this  Presidency  in  1829. 
and  so<»n  after  commenced  relis:iou!$  discus- 
sions on  the  Hindoo,  Mahommedan  and  Par- 
see  religions.  He  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able,  intelligent  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries  ever  sent  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  remarks  he  has  publi^hed  against  tbe 
different  systems  of  religion  profe5sed  in 
this  country  have  lately  been  answered  and 
refuted  by  the  respective  members  of  the 
native  community.  But  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  two  ignorant  boys  of  their  tribe 
in  1839,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr. 
J.  Wilson,  the  Parsees  showed  more  than  or* 
dinary  zeal  and  earnestness  in  their  religioui 
discussions  with  this  distinguibhed  missiona- 
ry, who  published  an  elaborate  work  against 
the  Parsee  religion  in  the  beginning  of  1843, 
containing  more  than  600  pages.  In  July 
1842,  the  Parsees  published  a  bi-monthly 
magazine,  (afterwards  monthly)  of  64  pages, 
8vo.,  entitled  the  *  Kahnooma-i-Zurtosbtee' 
or  'Guide  to  Zoroastrians,' with  the  two-f<M 
object  of  defending  their  own  religion  from 
the  attacks  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  other  Chris* 
tian  missionaries  and  refuting  tbe  Christiaa 

religion. 

•  •  #  •  •         • 

''  Christian  missionaries  themselves  btfe 
from  time  to  time  challensred  an  unrestricted 
examination  of  the  relicrion  thev  offer  tu  tbe 
,  Natives.  Their  challen&:c  has  been  dulr  ac- 
cepted  by  the  Parsees,  as  will  be  evideit 
from  the  discussion  herein  offered  to  tbe 
public.  But  the  matter  shall  not  rest  here. 
The  £ditor  of  the  Jam-i-Jumsbeed  afails 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  his 
readiness  to  discuss,  on  a  more  extended  plan* 
with  any  Christian  missionary,  two  important 
and  extensive  subjects,  viz:  the  internal m' 
external  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible — subjects  which  bi 
has  carefully  studied  and  minately  investi- 
gated for  several  years,  and  on  which  be  ii 
prepared  to  conduct  a  calm  and  courteous 
discussion  with  any  Chriatian  layman,  diviie 
or  clergyman  who  may  be  disposed  to  cosM 
forward  and  accept  his  challenge.  These 
discussions  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  productive  of 
much  goody  and  no  eyil." 

This  clever  Parsee,  like  the  Chinese  id* 
versaries  of  the  Christian  roissioDaritfn,  poiiii 
to  the  vicious,  immonl  eonditioii  of  Cbri^ 
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tian  countries  with  much  force.     He  say 

"  You  refer  me  to  the  present  and  past 
conditioD  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  in  proof  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.     Let  us  see,  Mr. 
Editor,  what  the  Rev.  S.  Chandler,  an  or- 
thodox Christian  and  a  priest,  says  on  this 
subject,  [History  of  Persecution.]     *  If  any 
person,'  says  he,  •  were  to  judge  of  the  na- 
ture and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
the  spirit  and  conduct  only  of  too  many,  who 
have  professed  to  believe  in  it,  in  all  naiionSf 
and  almost  through  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  could  scarce  fail  to  censure  it  as 
an  institution  unworthy  of  the  God  of  order 
and  peace,  subversive  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  societies,  and  designed  to  en- 
rich and  aggrandize  a  few  only,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberty,   reason,   consciences, 
substance  and  lives  of  other?.     What  is  the 
best  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,   better 
than  a  history  of  the  pride  and  ambition, 
the  avarice  and  tyranny,  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  some,  and  the  persecutions  and 
dreadful  miseries  of  others  ?'     Bishop  Kid- 
der, [Demonstrations  of  the  Messiah,]  aiioth- 1 
er  Christian  Ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  and 
learning,  is   of  opinion  that — '  Were  a  wise 
man  to  choose  his  religion  by  the  lives  of 
those  who  profess  it,  perhaps   Christianity 
would  be  the  last  religion  he  would  choose.* 
Peruse,  sir,  with  serious  attention,  these  ad- 
missions, which  orthodox  Christians   them- 
selves have  been  obliged  to  make  ;  and  pon- 
der on  the  confessions  truth  has  elicited  from 
them. 

"  Without  going  so  far  as  America  or  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  let  us  see  the  present 
moral  condition  of  your  own  country,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  most  civilized 
country  of  Europe,  where  the  *  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christianity*  universally  prevails, 
'the  whole  system  of  trading  and  shopkeep- 
ing,'  says  R.  Grifiith,  '  is  deeply  stained  with 
falsehoods  and  fraudulent  practices ;  drunk- 
enness and  fornication  are  extremely  preva- 
lent; malice,  envy,  revenge,  blood-thirsti- 
ness, uncharitableness,  slander,  pride,  hatred, 
and  contempt  of  poverty,  widely  pervade  all 
ranks  and  conditions^  and  not  the  least,  the 
(Christian  priesthood  *  The  writer  of  a  book 
called  *  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,' 
s&jB,  'There  are  more  crimes  in  England 


than  in  any  other  country.  We  are  no  more 
secure  in  our  property  of  every  kind,  than 
if  we  were  savages  \  perhaps  we  are  upon 
the  whole  less  so.*  The  Rev.  T.  Belham 
says,  [Progress  of  Improvement,  1814,/?.  9,] 

*  The  present  times  in  England  are  bad.  Vice 
and  immorality  in  every  shape  abound  in  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  the  community.' 
'  If,*  says  another  orthodox  Christian  writer 
of  learning,  [Christian  Remembrancer ,  1833,] 

*  if  200,000  persons,  who  in  London  alone 
support  themselves  by  vagrancy,  dishonecty, 
prostitution  and  theft,  average  12  shillings 
a  week,  as  the  produce  of  their  crimes,  the 
country  is  taxed  iS6,000,000  a  year  for  their 
support.  The  estimate  is  probably  underra- 
ted. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual 
depredations  in  London  exceed  £2  000.000 ; 
and  that  it  has  60,000  prostitutes,  (some  say 
80,000 ;)  75,000  persons  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody there  in  1832.*  '  In  Ireland,  so  con- 
spicuous for  its  religious  fervency,  morality 
is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb.  A  clergyman  who 
sometime  ago  visited  it,  left  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  Gospel^hardened,  [Presbyterian 
Penny  Magazine,  October,  1834.]  With  re- 
gard to  the  morality  of  the  Irish,  their  own 
countryman  says :  '  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  the  law  and  fear  of  punishment  bridles 
their,  fury,  prevents  them  from  turning  the 
whole  country  topsy-turvy  and  reducing  to 
one  frightful  chaos  all  the  elements  of  socie- 
ty,* [O'Croly's  Essay,  1835.]  Dr.  Ryan  in 
his  *  Philosophy  of  Marriage,*  page  18,  thus 
describes  the  immoralities  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis :  *  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
society  for  the  prevention  of  Prostitution  in 
London,  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  in 
1836-39,  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  upwards  of  400  individuals  in  London 
procure  a  livelihood  by  trepanning  females 
of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution.  That  during  the 
last  eight  years,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
2,700  cases  of  disease  ar'sing  from  this  cause, 
in  children  from  eleven  to  ixteen  years  of 
age,  admitted  into  t  ree  ot'  the  largest  hos- 
pitals in  London.  Not  less  than  80,000  pros- 
titutes exist  in  Londou,  a  great  proportion  of 
whom  are  of  tender  age.  It  is  computed 
that  8,000  die  every  year,  and  yet  the  num- 
ber is  on  the  increase.     It  is  lamentable  to 
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observe  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
bringing  to  light,  by  means  of  the  public  pa- ' 
pers,  some  new  act  of  seduction,  of  deser- 
tion ;  and  how  often  has  the  humane  mind 
bitterly  reflected  on  the  amount  of  life  sac- 
rificed, either  by  disease  or  suicide  !'     This,  1 
sir,  is  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  i 
wretched    condition    of  morality  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity, — a  picture  drawn  i 
on  the  spot  by  your  own  countrymen  by  or-  ' 
thodox  Christians,  whose  evidence  I  have 
purposely  selected  and  pref<f*rred  quotiug,  in 
order  that  no  one  can  que>tion  its  accuracy. 
Though  I  have  not  had  the   good   fortune  to 
visit  England,  yet  some  of  my  friends  who 
have  been  there,   corroborate  the  truth  of 
these  facts  and  statements ;   from   which  it 
appears  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion  has   proved    a   weak    and   inotlicient 
check  against  vice  and  immorality,  both  pri- 
vate and  public. 

*'  '  If  a  man  were  to  select  any  part  of  the  ' 
British  metropolis,'  says  a  Native  who  lately 
visited   England,   \jMantiscript  Journal  of  a\ 
Residence  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  Parsee,]  such  ' 
as  St.   Giles's  or  Shoreditch,  what  will  he 
find   there?      Hundreds   and   thousands   of; 
poor,  wretched,  miserable  beings,  unable  to 
read  or  write,  of  depraved  and  sinful  habits ; . 
many  of  them  the   illegitimate  otf-pring  of 
those  Christians,  who,  having  gratified  their '. 
lust  by   seducing  the  mother>  of  these  chil- 
dren of  wretchedness,  have  abandoned  them 
to  poverty,  destitution  and  crime, — many  of 
them  the  progeny   of  abandoned,  dissolute 
parents,   who  brought  their  children  up  to 
habits  of  thieving  from   childhood.     The^e 
call  aloud  for  Home  Missionary  exertion  and 
for  the  liberality  of  the  English  in  their  ow7i 
country.     Visit  any  seaport  town,    or  any 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  military  sta- 
tion in   England,   and  there  see  the  streets 
thronged  with  multitudes  of  unfortunate  wo- 
men,  who,  blessed  by  their  Maker  with  at- 
tractive features  and  having  fallen  victims  to 
unprincipled  men,  who  cast  them  off  after  a 
short  season,  haunt  all  the  public  thorough- 
fares, set  public  decency   at  defiance,   use 
language  of  a  most  horrible  and  obscene  na- 
ture, and  continue  in  the  path  of  vice,  until 
disease  puts  an  end  to  their  wretched  exi.->t- 


"  Almost  every  Overland  Mail,  thata> 
rives  from  England  every  month,  brings  h(v- 
rid  particulars  of  the  immoralities  and  shame- 
less atrocities  committed  by  all  clasps  of 
Christians  in  'the  land  of  the  blessed  Gos- 
pel,' as  you  call  it.  We  receive  almost  every 
month  heart-rending  accounts  of  parcDts 
murdering  their  own  children,  wives  their 
husbands,  brothers  avenging  on  their  sisters, 
and  vice-versa ;  priests  and  clergymen  com- 
mitting violent  assaults,  murders  and  depra- 
dations ;  actions  for  bigamy,  criminal  con- 
versation, perjury,  assumpsit,  trespasses, lar- 
ceny, burglary,  treason,  and  a  host  of  other 
offences ;  persons  of  rank  and  intelligence 
fijjhtinfj  duels,  committing  suicide  and  other 
*  abominations  of  the  Lord;'  ^hocking  in>lan- 
ces  of  drunkenness,  lewdness  and  other  vice*, 
disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and  le>s  frequent 
even  among  '  the  benighted  heathens.' 

"  Behold  the  moral  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  your  own  country,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor !  and  reflect  on  it  seriously,  before  yoa 
again  refer  me  to  *the  present  and  pa>t  con- 
dition of  Europe,  of  America,  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  world.'  There  is  an 
Engli>h  proverb  which  says  "  Charity  begins 
at  home.'  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  all  the  generous  and  charitable  Britons, 
who,  from  a  mistaken  zeal  inthecau^eof 
religion,  send  Missionaries  like  yourself,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  this  distant  country,  and  many 
other  remote  parts  of  the  world,  to  convert 
and  civilize  the  natives,  should  begin  the 
work  of  charity  and  civilization  at  borne,  re- 
form their  own  countrymen,  rescue  Ihem 
from  ignorance,  superstition,  vice,  irreligion, 
wickedness  and  debauchery ;  and  then  let 
all  the  diflerent  sects  and  denominaliow^of 
Christians  deliberate  together,  argue  and  de- 
termine one  uniform  mode  of  worship  and 
belief,  to  which  they  should  next  attempt  to 
convert  all  the  divided  sects  of  Christians. 
After  having  thus  completed  the  work  of 
reformation  throughout  Europe,  (a  vcrydif- 
cult,  arduous  and  almost  impracticable  task, 
requiring  many  centuries  to  accompliiih,)  M 


ence. 


'• 


•  m 


Crime  has  increased  i:i  n  quintuple  ratio  as  com' 


pared  with  the  popniation,  for  it  appear*  from  ofietil  ■** 
portii,  Ihni  during  ibe  four  jreara  nndinx  Ote.  SUt,!^ 
I  he  pctpulntion  had  iiicreai>ed  only  four  aad  a  hmHf^ 
cent-,  whiliit  crime,  a^  coinpored  with  th^  avrrafeof  (■< 
lojir  pre\  ion*  \  eHn*.  had  iiirreawd  94.7  per  Cfcnt."—*^^ 
eip/ra  t(f  Criminal  Lam"  in  Siuall  Bvoka  on  Gicti  ^^ 
jccip. 
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hem  send  missionaries  to  India  and  other  **  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  inves- 
countries  to  convert  the  Natives.  If  Europe,  tigate  the  history  of  Protestanism  in  Germa* 
imerica,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  other '  many,  throughout  the  last  eighty  or  ninety 
Dountries  of  the  world  have  been  civilized, 'years,  will  find  that  the  spectacle  presented 
t  is  not  owing  to  the  moral  character  and  [  by  it  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  is  exceed- 
nfluence  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  ingly  sad.  Throughout  that  extended  period 
Jie  march  of  intellect,  to  the  progress  of:  a  large  proportion  of  the  Reformed  divines 
icience  and  knowledge,  to  progressive  refine-,  have  not  only  rejected  for  themselves  all  be- 
nent,   experience,  and  to  the  improvement !  lief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity ^  but 


)f  ages." 


have  labored  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 


It  must  be  painful  to  every  benevolent,  cause,  to  instil  their  own  pernicious  opinions 
Christian  mind  to  know  that  the  references :  into  the  minds  of  others.  From  the  chairs 
)f  this  Parsee,  a  heathen  or  pagan  in  our  no-  of  the  theological  professorships  in  the  uni- 
tions,  are  substantially  true ;  and  all  must  versities,  of  which  at  one  time  they  had  roo- 


perceive  that  as  long  as  such  weapons  can 


nopolized  the  possession,  as  well  as  the  pages 


be  brought  to  bear  against  missionaries  in  of  all  the  most  influential  literary  and  reU- 
their  labors  to  persuade  misbelievers  of  the  I  gious  journals,  which  were  chiefly  under  their 
troth  of  Christianity,  their  success  must  be ;  control,  a  body  of  Rationalists,  as  they  call 
(dow.  It  would  avail  little  with  such  oppo-^  themselves,  ceased  not  to  contemn  and  hold 
nents  to  urge  that  the  debased  moral  condi-  up  to  ridicule  all  who  professed  their  belief 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  population  in  Chris-  in  particular  inspirations ;  nay,  the  very  pul- 
titn  communities  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  pits  became,  in  their  hands,  and  in  those  of 


Christianity ;  for  investigation  has  shown  in 
leveral  instances  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  arrested  for  crimes  could  neither 
read  nor  WTite,  and  had  no  definite  ideas  of 


their  disciples,  fountains  from  which  came 
forth  continually  the  waters  which  canker 
where  they  flow.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
learning  which  they  brought  to  aid  them  in 


religion  of  any  kind.     Consequently,  these  this  unholy  task,  was  undoubtedly  as  great 
&ct8  prove  nothing  against  the  efficacy  of  as  the  skill  which  they  displayed  in  adapting 


Christianity  in  the  production  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  but  they  do  most  emphatically  prove 
that  we  should  get  the  beams  out  of  our  own 
eyes,  before  we  go  to  the  antipodes  to  seek  for 
the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  or 
peofdes. 

A  specious  and  sophistical  argument  might 
be  made  against  the  power  of  Christianity,  or 
ntber  the  influence  of  a  simple  knowledge 
of  its  precepts  and  seeming  belief  in  them, 
to  retain  its  professors  in  the  path  of  honesty 
ttd  truth,  by  bringing  forward  the  criminal 
(tiests  and  bishops,  and  exhibiting  the  social, 
moral  and  criminal  offences  they  have  per- 
petrated, in  spite  of  thorough  knowledge. 

But  Pestonjee  Monockjee  is  not  content  to 
•n^y  facts  against  the  usefulness  of  Chris- 
tiaaity ;  he  questions  its  truth  and  divine  ori- 
(ia,  and  quotes  many  infidel  as  well  as  Chris- 
iin  authors  to  sustain  his  positions,  and  as 
trroborative  of  his  views  he  refers  to  the 
oligicHis  condition  of  Germany,  and  quotes 
lom  '•  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig's  Germany,  Bo- 
cmia,  and  Hungary,  visited  in  1837 — Lon- 
QQ,  1839,"  the  following  : 

¥•».  XlX-79 


their  arguments  to  the  tastes  and  compre- 
hensions of  the  different  classes  in  society 
was  remarkable.  No  wonder  that  the  con- 
sequence should  have  been  a  speculative  iw- 
fidelity  every  where.^* 

*'  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  now,  and 
for  many  years  back  has  never  been,  the 
standard  of  faith  and  morals  within  the  Prus- 
sian dominions."  [See  Gleig^s  Germany: 
Hnwkin's  Germany,  page  171-173,  where  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  Germany  is  mi* 
nutely  described, '\ 

"  Almost  universal  religious  infidelity  pre- 
vails in  the  German  universities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Kant,  carried  to  an  extremity  by 
Hegel  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  making 
Christianity  regarded  as  a  fable.  •  •  • 
In  Germany,  Philosophy  hdiS  thoroughly  clip^ 
ped  the  angel  wings  of  Christianity,  It  has 
represented  the  miraculous  histories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  fables.  It  has 
described  the  wonders  of  God's  providene,c 
as  exhibited  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  of  Jesus  Christ's  miracles, 
for  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  to  be 
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legentis,  sagas,  of  the  same  character  as  all 
other  ancient  notions.  This  philosophy  has 
seized  on  the  youth  of  Germany  to  a  frightful 
extent.  The  philosophical  chairs  are  in  all 
quarters  infected  by.it.  •  *  •  Among 
the  whole  number  of  German  students  whom 
I  have  known,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
a  dozen,  who  were  not  confirmed  deists.  Let 
those  who  doubt  the  extent  to  which  this 
philosophical  pestilence  has  spread,  go  and 
judge  for  themselves  ;  but  let  none  send  out 
solitary  youths  to  study  in  German  Univer- 
sities, who  do  not  wish  to  see  them  return 
very  clever,  very  learned  and  very  com- 
pletely  unchristianized.*' — [Living  in  Ger^ 
many;  or  German  Experience  addressed  to 
the  English;  by  William  Ilowitt — London, 
1844.] 
While  there  exists  in  every  community  or 


nation  of  the  Christian  world,  abundant  cause  gun. 


the  government  would  increase  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Chinese  to  become  Christiaoa. 
As  respects  morality  in  general  I  do  not  letm 
they  are  inferior  to  Christian  nations ;  nor 
do  I  perceive  that  the  Chinese  nation  is  lesi 
happy  or  less  contented  than  other  nations. 
If  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams  fairly  represenb 
the  opinions  of  the  American  missionariei 
ih  China,  and  I  think  he  does,  it  appears  to 
me,  those  gentlemen  have  forgotten  that  al- 
though our  political  Constitution  provides  for 
the  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions,  it 
carefully  guards  against  giving  its  sanction 
to  sustain  any  religious  doctrine  by  force  or 
otherwise.  The  missionaries  seem  to  enter- 
tain a  notion  that  the  Chinese  nation  is  to  be 
opened  to  Christianity  by  force  of  arms,  by 
war,  and  seem  to  listen,  if  not  impatientlj, 
at  least  anxiously,  for  the  sound  of  the  first 


to  complain  of  or  lament  over,  the  constant 
commission  of  all  the  variety  of  crimes 
against  persons  and  property,  and  the  too 
frequent  neglect,  in  practice,  of  the  rules  of 
what  is  called  **  minor  morals,"  it  seems  in- 
consistent, at  least  in  Christians,  to  expend 
their  afiections  and  money  in  attempts  to 
better  the  eternal  happiness  of  di^tant  na- 
tions at  the  cost,  or  very  great  danger  of 
their  own  spiritual  welfare.  In  my  humble 
estimation  the  souls  of  our  own  countrymen 
are  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Chinese,  and 
as  many  of  them  are  in  quite  as  much  dan- 
ger of  perdition,  I  frankly  confess  my  pref- 
erences are  in  favor  of  those  of  my  own 
country  and  those  of  my  own  race.  The 
Chinese  have  had  Christianity  preached 
amongst  them  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  as  we  have  seen  the  Nestorians  were 
In  China  a  little  more  than  five  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  have  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  if  they  will  not  accept 
of  Christianity,  the  loss  is  theirs.  I  cannot 
consent  to  make  them  believers  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  or  that  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  directly  or  indirectly  should  be 
employed  to  aid  any,  or  all  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  sent  to  China  by  the  church- 
es and  societies  of  our  country  ;  or  be  wil- 
ling to  countenance  those  who  are  ready  to 
provoke  political  revolutions  in  China,  for  the 
chance  that  civil  war  and  the  destruction  of 


I  would  not  do  these  gentlemen  inju!>tice. 
The  language  of  Mr.  Williams  is  pregnant 
with  meaning ;  it  comes  from  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  and  is  almost  prophetic.  He  al- 
most cries  aloud — Woe !  Woe  !  to  the  mis- 
believing  infidels  of  China! 

I  quote  from  the  last  pages  of  his  volumes, 
and  mark  some  of  the  expressions  by  italics 

"The  evangelization  of  the  people  of  China 
IS  far  more  important  than  the  form  of  their 
government,  the  extent  of  their  empire,  or  the 
existence  of  their  present  instiiutions.    They 
can  live  as  happily  under  other  rule  as  under 
that  of  their  own  princes ;  they  cannot  find 
either  security  or  liberty  while  the  princi- 
ples of  their  government  remain  as  illiberal 
as  they  now  are.    Many  influences  will  be 
called  in  to  begin  and  direct  this  desirable 
work  ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  the  lohr 
and  suffering  in  accomplishing  it,  will^MI- 
less  be  done  by  natives,  by  Chinese  of  intel- 
ligence, piety,  learning  and  judgment.    Ut 
fusion  of  sound  learning,  improvementintfaa 
arts  of  life,  increase  in  domestic  comfort^ 
elevation  of  the  female  character,  recon- 
struction of  the  social  system  by  giving  vo» 
man  her  rightful  place  in  it,  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  nations  and  with  tbea- 
selves, — in  a  word,  every   thing  that  caa 
make  them  happier  and  better  will  flow  fiM 
the  progress  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
The  way  is  opening  and  will  enlarge,  tha 
mountains  be  levelled  and  the  valleys  tiki 
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iip»  until  a  free  path  is  made  for  all  these  j  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.      The  founder  of 
blessings  ;  and  opposition  will  only  add  vigor 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  know  and 
feel  their  value  to  persevere  till  all  should 
know  them. 

"  Few  plans  of  usefulness  demand  more 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  union  on  the  part  of 
the  church  than  this,  and  the  variety  of  agen- 
cies to  be  employed  in  so  extensive  a  field 
will  call   for  all  her  means.     Trade,  manu- 
factures,   facilities  for  travelling  and  trans- 
portation, development  of  the  resources  and 
industry  of  the  country,  political  changes  and 
even  commotions  [bloodshed  ?],  may  and/wo- 
hably  will  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
work.     They,  and  those  engaged  in  them, 
are  all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
wise  Governor  of  the  nations,  and  although 
they  sometimes  apparently  conflict  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  truth  and  good  order,  still 
good  is  educed  in  the  end.     The  introduction 
of  China  into  the  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions, her  elevation  from  her  present  state  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  civil  debasement,  to 
that  standing  which  she  should  take,  and  the 
free    intercourse  of  her  people  and  rulers 
with   their  fellow  men  of  other  climes  and 
tongues,  is  a  great  work  and  a  glorious  one. 
It  can  only  be  done  through  the  influences  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  truths  and  hopes  of  that 
system   of  religion   are   enough   to   do   it. 
Through  whatever  scenes  of  commotion^  war 
and  distress  they  are  to  pass,  the   Chinese 
cannot  again  seclude   themselves   as  they 
have  done,  nor  can  they  shut  out  these  cau- 
ses of  change.     The  Gospel  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  guiding  them  through  their  trou- 
bles, it  is  the  only  system  on  which  they  can 
safely  reconstruct  their  shattered  framework. 
This   has  now  commenced,  and  must  go  on, 
and  happy  they  who  shall  assist  in  the  con- 
summation.   The  promise  which  seems  to 
refer  to  this  people,  (Is.  xlix,  17,)  has  begun 
to  be  accomplished,  and  its  encouraging  na- 
ture offers  a  fit  ending  for  the  hasty  sketch 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Chi- 
nese contained  in  these  volumes. 

•  Behold  these!  from  afar  thejiihall  come, 

And  behold  these !  from  the  North  and  from  the  West : 

Aod  chase !  from  the  Lako  of  Siitim.'  " 

Surely  the  above  expressions  do  not  en- 


Christianity  did  not  teach  that  wrongs  might 
be  inflicted  and  injustice  perpetrated  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  an  object  commenda* 
ble  and  proper.  There  is  no  kindness  or 
compassioQ  for  the  Chinese  in  those  senti* 
ments. 

Is  it  possible,  we  may  ask,  that;  in  the 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  century,  amidst 
the  march  of  intelligence,  that  priests  under 
the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  dare  to  utter 
deliberately  that  rather  than  not  accomplish 
what  they  arrogantly  determine  to  be  right, 
they  would  prefer  to  see  the  Chinese  empire 
bathed  in  blood  and  parcelled  out  to  conquer- 
ors of  their  own  selecting  ?  The  Chinese 
*'  can  live  as  happily  under  other  rule  as 
under  that  of  their  own  princes."  What 
facts  in  the  nature  or  in  the  history  of  this 
people  warrant  this  assertion?  And  if  it 
were  demonstrated  to  be  true,  would  that 
constitute  a  conclusive  reason  why  they 
should  be  enslaved  ?  Those  foreigners  who 
conspire  to  substitute  a  form  of  political  gov- 
ernment in  China  different  from  that  which 
exists,  under  a  hope  that  a  religious  change 
must  follow  in  accordance  with  their  views, 
may  encourage  each  other  by  the  idea,  that, 
the  Chinese  will  be  as  happy  as  ever  under  the 
new  government,  although  it  should  be  found 
that,  (as  it  surely  will,)  after  they  have  revo- 
lutionized the  government,  curtailed  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  and  swept  away  its  present  in- 
stitutions .  the  people  of  China  will  be  no  nearer 
evangelization  than  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America  are  now.  If  the  pages  of  "The  Middle 
Kingdom"  shadow  forth  what  the  Chinese 
are  to  expect  from  Christians  and  Christen- 
dom, to  whom  shall  she  turn  for  succor  in  her 
time  of  trial? 

Well  may  the  statesmen  of  China  look 
suspiciously  upon  the  eflbrts  of  religious  mis- 
sionaries, and  regard  them  as  covert  designs 
to  subvert  the  Chinese  government. 

There  they  stand  before  the  gates  of  the 
Chinese  empire — the  agents  and  ministers 
of  the  meek  and  peaceful  religion  taught  by 
the  Son  of  God — with  matches  lighted  and 
weapons    bare,    crying   as  they  knock  :— 
*'  Peaceably,  if  we  may ;  but,  forcibly,  if  we 
!  must !"     Does  not  our  Saviour  command  that 
lope  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  evil  shall  not  be  done  under  a  pretext  that 
our  Saviour  endeavored  to  inculcate — Love  I  good  may  be  attained? 
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What  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  men  ivho 
should  enter  the  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
proclaiming  that,  without  regard  to  the  form 
of  government,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  or 
the  nature  of  existing  institutions,  they  had 
determined  to  establish  Calvinism  because, 
in  their  opinion,  it  is  the  only  true  form  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  the  only  mode  of 
reforming  the  80,000  public  women  of  Lon- 
don, and  elevating  them  to  a  proper  position ; 
the  only  mode  of  removing  the  necessity  for 
the  prison  establishments  in  Van  Diemen's 
land  and  Norfolk  island,  and  because,  "  in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  can  make  them  hap- 
pier and  better  will  flow  from  the  progress  of 
the  religion  of  the  Cross"  which  they  know 
positively  represents  Calvinism  and  nothing 
else  ?    If  a  band  of  such  men  were  threat- 
ening to  shake  the  British  government  to  its 
foundation,  without  hesitating   to   consider 
the  bloodshed  and  misery  which  they  ex- 
pected, under  the  pretext  of  reforming  the 
Viciouf  and  profligate,  and  of  destroying  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  commit  crime, 
should  they  not  be  seized  and  conveyed  to 
some  remote  spot  to  reflect  upon  the  cruel 
absurdity  they  had  engaged  to  enact  ? 

Those  gentlemen  suggest  that  it  is  proper 
to  perpetrate  deeds  such  as  are,  in  their  con- 
sequences, treasonable,   revolutionary,  san- 
guinary, to  achieve  what  they  thirik  will  be 
si  blessing  to  the  Chinese  without  even  con- 
sulting them  on  the  subject.     It  should  be 
demonstrated  that  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  Bible  is  freely  read  and  discussed, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  observe  its 
doctrines  more  or  less  cloeely ;  it  should  be 
demonstrated  that  freedom  to  preach  and  cir- 
culate Christianity  has  always  established  it 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  before  men  8ug« 
gest  the  propriety  of  revolution,  civil  war 
and  bloodshed,  in  a  community  of  360,000,000 
of  human  beings.     ''  It  is  well  to  have  Bish- 
ops of  New  Zealand  when  we  have  Chris- 
tianized all  our  oum  heathen ;  hut  with  30,000 
individuals,  in  merely  one  of  our  cities,  ut- 
terly creedless,  mindless  and  principleless, 
surely  it  would  look  more  like  earnestness 
on  our  parts  if  we  created  Bishops  of  the 
New  Cut,  and  sent  *  right  reverend  fathers' 
to  watch  over  the  *'*  cure  of  souls'  in  the 
Broadway  and  the  Brill.     If  our  sense  of 
duty  will  not  rouse  ua  to  do  this,  at  least  our 


regard  for  our  interests  should  teach  us,  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  allow  this  vast  dtmgheap  of 
ignorance  and  vice  to  seethe  and  fust,  breed- 
ing a  social  pestilence  in  the  very  heait  of 
our  land."* 

'*  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 


*  London  Labor  and  the  Londoa  Poor.    Bj  Hcarj 
Maybew.    New  York.    1851. 


REVERIE. 


BT  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLST. 

I  am  dreaming,  idly  dreammgr 
*Neath  the  i«weet  autnoinal  akj— > 

Listless  as  tbe  sanbeamp  i^l^aoiiiii^ 
On  fbe  leaves  that  .round  me  lie. 

Many  are  tbe  cbaneeftil  fanciee 
Floating  through  my  aool  aloi^— 

Memories  of  old  romances, 
Snatches  of  forgotten  aong  ;— 

Musings  of  tbe  sober  Real 

Into  finer  fancies  wrought,— 
Forms  of  the  divine  Ideal 

Sculptured  from  the  earthly  thongbt  :— 

All  together  softly  glowing 

As  the  tints  upon  the  sky— 
Ever  ebbing,  ever  flowng 

Into  sweetest  harmony ; 

With  a  murmur  faint  and  thrilEng 
As  may  breathe  in  starry  beaasy 

All. my  senses  sweetly  stilling 
7*0  a  luxury  of  dreams. 

Thus  forever,  oh !  fmrever, 

Could  my  idle  fancy  flow- 
As  the  ripples  on  the  river. 

Softly  chiming  as  they  go. 

With  the  beauty  of  all  ages 
Moving  in  a  marvh  sublime— 

Ffom  the  wisdom  of  the  sagca 
To  the  poet's  golden  rtiyme. 

Changing  with  a  spell  Chaldean, 
Classic  forms  and  shapes  groiesqoe— 

Here  the  beauty  Cytherean ; 
There,  the  fam^es  Arabesqne. 

Till  enraptured  with  the  vision, 
Even  life  should  brighter  seem. 

Anil  its  jov  become  Elysian 
And  its  sorrow  bat  a  dream ! 


IMS.] 
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MAITRK  ADAM,  OF  CALABRIA. 

TEARSLATED  FROM  THE  niKNCH.  BT  S.  8. 

XI. 

nLF'DsroTioir. 

We  have  said  that  the  father  of  Marco 
Brandi  was  a  man  of  system :  all  his  accounts 
therefore  were  in  order  and  his  son  could 
not  but  be  satisfied  with  the  manner,  at  once 
honorable  and  profitable,  in  which  he  had 
made  use  of  his  funds.  But  as,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  young  betrothed  had 
need  of  ready  money,  he  took  a  thousand 
crowns  in  gold  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand francs  in  bills,  payable  to  bearer,  on 
the  banking  houses  of  Mariekoff  of  Naples 
and  Torlonia  of  Rome,  and  left  the  balance, 
which  might  amount  very  nearly  to  the  same 
sum,  in  the  intelligent  hands  which  had  al- 
ready nearly  doubled  his  little  fortune. 

Marco  Brandi  had  his  reasons  for  not  trav- 
elling twice  along  the  same  road.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  which  reigned  at  Co- 
senza,  he  had  not  been  recognised,  and  this 
was  a  thing  easily  understood,  every  body 
being  too  much  engrossed  with  his  personal 
fears  to  occupy  himself  seriously  with  any 
thing  else  than  the  event  which  had  thrown 
down  one-half  of  the  village,  and  which  at 
each  new  concussion  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  the  half  which  was  standing  on 
end.  He  went  then  towards  San  Lucido, 
and  thence,  having  made  a  bargain  with  the 
fishermen  for  his  passage,  he  proceeded,  run- 
ning along  the  coasts,  to  St.  Trop^a. 

Upon  arriving  at  this  town,  he  learned,  at 
the  same  moment,  two  items  of  news  which 
he  was  far  from  anticipating :  they  were  that 
Mattre  Adam  had  died  and  that  Gelsomina 
had  been  for  some  days  at  the  house  of  her 
aunt  He  informed  himself  therefore  of  the 
residence  of  that  good  woman,  and  he  found 
the  poor  child  surrounded  by  some  young 
girls  of  her  own  age  who  had  come  to  ofier 
her  those  commonplace  consolations  which 
double  grief  instead  of  soothing  it:  and  the 
grief  of  Gelsomina  was  great,  for,  despite 
her  capricious  character  and  eager  spirit, 
Gelsomina  had  a  good  heart  and  with  all  her 
lieart  she  loved  her  poor  father.  So,  no  soon- 
er did  she  see  the  door  open  and  on  the 


threshhold  the  image  of  him  she  loved,  than, 
believing  that  God  had  sent  her  a  soul  into 
which  to  pour  her  own,  shew  threw  herself 
on  the  neck  of  the  young  man  bursting  into 
sobs.  The  whisper  passed  around  that  the 
young  girl  was  to  marry  the  friend  of  her 
brother :  each  one  recognised  the  betrothed 
in  the  new  comer,  and  yielding  to  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  propriety,  withdrew  in  order  to 
leave  them  alone. 

Marco  Brandi  did  not  attempt  to  console 
Gelsomina ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  to  her 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  Maftre  Adam, 
of  his  affection  for  her,  of  all,  indeed,  that 
could  sink  deeply  into  her  heart ;  and  the 
young  girl  experienced  in  her  tears  the  only 
consolation  her  grief  could  receive.  Then, 
by  degrees,  some  words  of  love  glided  into 
the  midst  of  her  sorrows,  like  a  sunbeam  in 
a  storm ;  Marco  Brandi  ceased  to  lament  the 
present  in  his  hope  for  the  future ;  he  spoke 
of  the  plans  of  happiness  that  Mattre  Adam 
had  arranged  with  them  '  and  which  they 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  out  without 
him ;  so  that  he  finished  by  raising,  with  a 
delicacy  which  one  would  not  have  expected 
of  a  half  savage  mountaineer,  the  pall  which 
hung  above  the  horizon  of  poor  Gelsomina* 
She  had  commenced  with  listening,  she  fin- 
ished by  replying:  she  had  made,  under  the 
guidance  of  resignation,  the  first  step  to- 
wards hope. 

Towards  night-fall,  a  strange  rumour  be- 
gan to  circulate  through  the  town.  It  was 
said  that  Fra  Bracalone  journeying  with  Ba- 
laam to  make  his  customary  collection  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  had  let  some  myste- 
rious words  escape  him  concerning  a  certain 
resurrection  which  might  be  more  distress- 
ing to  the  family  than  death  itself.  As  for  the 
circumstances  which  they  demanded  of  him, 
attending  the  last  moments  of  Maftre  Adam, 
he  had  replied  by  shaking  his  head,  like  a 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  say  anything  pos- 
itively, but  who  does  not  prevent  his  hearers 
from  conjecturing  all  they  may  desire.  These 
half-revelations  were  related  to  the  aunt  of 
Gelsomina:  the  aunt,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend that  there  could  be  anything  worse 
than  death,  communicated  to  her  neice  all 
the  rumours  of  which  the  worthy  sacristan 
could  alone  give  the  explanation.  Hope  is 
the  last  thing  that  forsakes  the  heart  cf  man. 
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Gelsomina  commenced  then  to  hope,  with- 
out being  able  to  account  to  herself  what 
she  hoped  for.  At  the  instant,  Fra  Bracalone 
appeared,  turning  into  the  street  with  his 
ass.  Gelsomina  wished  to  run  to  him  :  her 
aunt  restrained  her;  but  just  as  Fra  Braca- 
lone passed  in  front  of  the  door,  Marco 
Brandi  obstructed  his  way,  begging  him  to 
come  in.  The  sacristian  recognised  his  old 
acquaintance,  whom  he  supposed,  as  did  ev- 
erybody, the  friend  of  Corporal  Bombarda, 
and  thinking  that,  sometime  or  other,  it  must 
happen  that  Gelsomina  would  know  the  truth, 
he  preferred  that  she  should  hear  it  from  his 
own  lips,  for  in  this  way  she  might  learn  it, 
with  all  thle  alleviations  that  could  render  it 
less  afflicting. 

Fra  Bracalone  had  told  the  truth:  the 
news  which  he  brought  was  worse  than  that 
which  was  already  known.  Maitre  Adam 
linked  with  a  band  of  robbers,  Mattre  Adam 
feigning  death  to  partake  of  the  plundered 
treasure  of  the  State  in  the  very  church 
where  he  was  to  be  buried,  it  was  what  they 
could  understand  nothing  about,  all  those 
who  had  witnessed  that  long  and  exhausting 
struggle  which  he  had  kept  up  against  pov- 
erty. So  Gelsomina,  not  being  able  to  with- 
stand the  violence  of  the  different  emotions 
which  she  experienced,  fell  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  Marco  Brandi,  at  the  conclusion  of  Fra 
Bracalone's  story.  Marco  Brandi  was  a  man 
of  sense  who  knew  by  experience  that  the 
swoons  of  women  are  sometimes  long,  but 
rarely  dangerous.  He  placed  Gelsomina, 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  her  aunt,  and, 
taking  Fra  Bracalone  into  a  neighbouring 
apartment,  begged  him  to  relate  the  affair  in 
all  its  particulars. 

These  particulars,  new  to  Marco  Brandi, 
have  little  of  the  unknown  for  the  reader  to 
be  made  acquainted  with.  The  worthy  sa- 
cristan had,  as  we  have  seen,  left  Mattre 
Adam  at  the  moment  when  he  perceived 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  him.  After  an 
absence  of  some  ten  minutes,  he  returned 
with  the  frock,  when  he  heard  a  great  noise 
in  the  church  which  he  had  lefl  a  few  mo- 
ments before  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  He  ap- 
proached on  tiptoe,  softly  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  the  choir  invaded  by  a  dozen  bri- 
l^ds  who  were  dividing  among  themselves 


a  pile  of  gold.     Fra  Bracalone,  who  had  not 
the  least  pretension  to  courage,  did  not,  for 
an  instant,  think  of  attacking  single-handed 
so  formidable   a  troop.      Consequently  he 
withdrew  as  softly  as  he  had  advanced,  and 
left  the  abbey  to  lay  his  information  at  the 
house  of  the  judge.  At  the  door  of  this  hon- 
orable magistrate,  who  held  so  distinguished 
a  rank  in  the  villages  of  Calabria  and  of  Si- 
cily, he  found  the  escort  that  accompanied 
the  mail,  which  had  rallied  and  come  to  tie 
house  of  the  same  personage  upon  the  sane 
errand.     Shame  at  having  been  put  to  flight 
without  even  a  skirmish,  fear  of  the  dismis- 
sal which  the  robbery  of  money  entrusted  to 
their  care  would  very  naturally  bring  apoo 
them,  the  hope  of  promotion  if  they  could 
take  their  revenge  and  repossess  themselFet 
of  the  sum  which  they  had  allowed  io  be 
taken  away,  the  practicability  of  surprising 
the  bandits  without  defense  andatamomeat 
when  they  least  expected  an  attack— all  this 
brought  back  to  the  sbirri*  the  courage  they 
had  lost,  and,  guided  by  Fra  Bracalone,  they 
entered  the  abbey  at  the  moment  when  Mai- 
tre  Adam  had  put  to  flight  the  whole  bind, 
in  raising  himself  up  in  his  coffin  and  start- 
ling them  with  those  terrible  words— %/f  Sod 
from  Purgatory! 

Our  readers  already  divine  the  rest  The 
corporal  and  his  squad,  instead  of  having  to 
do  with  Paolo  and  his  band,  had  foood  no 
one  else  in  the  church  than  the  crony  Matt^ 
and  Mattre  Adam.  But  as  the  stolen  money 
was  there,  as  the  two  venerable  individuals 
were  surrounded  by  firearms  all  loaded,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  tbe  accomf^ices, 
if  not  the  leaders  of  that  terrible  band  rf 
brigands  which  desolated  the  countiy.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  name 
of  Marco  Brandi  was  no  other  than  a  tM« 
de  guerre  adopted  by  Mattre  Adam,  and  that 
there  did  not  exist  in  the  world  any  other 
Marco  Brandi  than  the  respectable  paiater. 
Consequently  Mattre  Adam  and  his  friend 
Matt^o  had  been  conducted  to  the  jail  of  the 
village  and  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  dcpoo- 
ted  at  the  house  of  the  judge. 

In  proportion  as  Fra  Bracalooe  advanced 
with  his  narrative,  the  veil  which  till  tbea 
had  covered  the  conversioD,  ao  sudden  and 
so  unexpected,  of  Paolo  and  his  companioBe 
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was  lifted  from  the  eyes  of  his  hearer.     One 
thing  alone  remained  for  him  to  understand, 
for  him  who  knew  better  than  any  body  else  the 
existence  of  the  veritable  Marco  Brandi  and 
the  innocence  of  Maitre  Adam :  it  was  the 
real  cause  of  that  pretended  death  which 
had  been  productive,  to  the  sham  dead  man, 
of  consequences  so  disastrous.     But  at  last, 
as  Fra  Bracalone  could  not  give  him  any  far- 
ther inklings  than  those  vague  ones  which 
he  possessed  himself,  he  took  leave  of  the 
braTe  sacristan,  who  regained  with  Balaam 
the  road  to  Nicotera,  and  went  back  into  the 
chamber  of  the  young  girl. 

She  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  but  a 
terrible  fever  had  seized  upon  her.  Marco 
Brandi  advanced  with  anxiety  towards  her 
couch ;  she  had  a  difficulty  of  speech,  short- 
ness of  breath  and  burning  eyes.  She  knew 
the  young  man  nevertheless ;  but,  even  in 
recognizing  him,  she  received  him  with  a 
sort  of  terror.  It  was  because  she  imagined 
thai  this  last  calamity  which  had  befallen 
her  family,  had  happened  to  it,  as  all  the 
others,  on  account  of  Marco  Brandi :  there 
had  been  a  fatality  which  reacted  through 
that  man  upon  her  family,  and  she  began  to 
fear  him.  The  first  time  that  he  appeared 
in  the  village,  it  was  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  the  painter ;  the  second  time,  it  was  to 
break  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  the  third 
time  to  blast  the  character  of  the  man. 

These  ideas  had  already  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  the  mind  of  Marco  Brandi  himself; 
so  that  he  was  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  true 
reason  of  the  coldness  of  his  betrothed. 
From  some  other  cause  the  fever  which  con- 
sumed her  became  more  and  more  intense  ; 
some  incoherent  words  which  escaped  her 
parched  lips  indicated  the  commencement  of 
delirium.  Marco  Brandi  then  attempted  to 
take  her  by  the  hand  :  she  withdrew  it.  He 
seated  himself  then  behind  the  head  of  the 
bed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  sufferer,  who,  in  her  still  in- 
creasing delirium,  called  upon  her  father 
with  all  the  distractions  of  filial  anguish.  As 
for  Marco  Brandi,  she  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten him  completely ;  if  by  chance  she 
pronounced  his  name  it  was  with  an  accent 
of  reproach  which  broke  his  heart.  Marco 
Brandi  knew  that  such  a  condition  could  not 
long  continue.    Feeble  and  nervous  as  6el- 


somina  was,  she  would  be  carried  off  by 
three  days  of  such  delirium.  The  method 
of  causing  it  to  cease  was  to  restore  to  her 
her  father.  Marco  Brandi  hesitated  no  lon- 
ger. 

The  violence  of  the  fever  at  last  abated  : 
the  words  issued  less  frequently  from  the 
lips  of  the  young  girl :  debility  and  languor 
succeeded  the  frenzy  and  excitement ;  sleep 
disturbed  by  shudderings  fell  upon  the  suf- 
ferer. Marco  Brandi  profited  by  this  occa- 
sion ;  he  went  from  the  couch  of  Gelsomina 
to  a  table,  wrote  some  lines  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper,  deposited  in  a  little  box  the  money 
and  bills  that  he  had  received  of  his  father, 
and  placed  th^  paper  in  the  box.  Then  he 
softly  approached  the  bed  of  his  betrothed, 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  murmured  an  adieu 
which  might  be  the  last,  and  left  the  house 
without  confiding  to  any  one  his  design. 

The  following  morning,  when  Gelsomina 
opened  her  eyes,  the  first  person  that  she 
saw  at  the  head  of  her  bed  was  her  father. 
She  uttered  a  scream,  for  she  believed  that 
it  was  only  one  of  the  visions  of  her  fever. 
But  the  old  man  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
his  tears  and  kisses  soon  convinced  her  that 
it  was  all  real.  Then  she  inquired  how  he 
found  himself  there,  when  she  believed  him 
a  prisoner  and  under  the  weight  of  a  capital 
accusation.  The  old  man  did  not  understand 
it  himself.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  judge  had  entered  the  prison  and  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty.  Mat- 
tre  Adam  did  not  make  him  say  it  twice ;  he 
ran  to  announce  the  good  news  to  the  old 
woman  Babilana ;  then  reflecting  upon  the 
anxiety  of  his  daughter,  whether  she  suppo- 
sed him  dead  or  knew  him  to  be  a  prisoner, 
he  left  at  once  for  Trop^a  where  he  had  ar- 
arrived  the  moment  before  she  had  opened 
her  eyes. 

There  was  in  the  whole  affair  something 
incomprehensible,  which  compelled  Gelso- 
mina to  run  over  the  confused  recollections 
she  had  preserved  of  the  evening  previous. 
Then  she  remembered  vaguely  having  seen 
Marco  Brandi;  now  the  memory  became 
more  distinct :  she  reproached  herself  for 
the  coldness  with  which  she  had  received 
him.  But  from  this  moment  she  recollected 
no  more  than  the  impression  of  a  kiss  which 
had  interrupted  her  slumber  and  lingered  on 
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her  lips.  She  looked  around  her  with  af- 
fright; Marco  Brandi  was  not  there.  As 
Roon  as  her  father  had  returned  and  was  out 
of  dana;er,  all  the  tender  emotions  of  her 
heart  were  again  directed  towards  her  lover; 
she  called  Marco  Brandi — but  Marco  Brandi 


Naples,  like  all  other  governments,  and  evea 
more  than  any  other  govemmeDt,  could  not 
bear  to  see  embezzled  the  funds  of  its  tax* 
payers.  The  consequence  was  that  Marco 
Brandi  had  not  only  no  clemency  to  hope 
for,  but  had  been  treated  during  his  exami- 
did  not  reply,  and  it  was  her  aunt  that  came '  nation  after  a  more  rigorous  fashion  than  ev- 
in.  I  ery  other  bandit  who  had  taken  the  precta- 

She,  at  least,  could  give  her  some  infor- '  tion  to  respect  the  treasury  of  the  state  ud 
mation ;  Marco  Brandi  had  left,  the  evening  attack  none  others  than  travellers.  So  tht 
before,  at  six  o'clock,  without  telling  the  good  '  examination  was  short.  It  is  true  thatMv- 
woman  where  he  was  going,  but  apprising  co  Brandi,  recreant  to  his  paternal  traditionf, 
her  that  he  left  a  letter  for  Gelsomina.  In- '  did  nothing  to  spin  it  out ;  he  avowed  atooce 
deed  Mattre  Adam  had  but  to  turn  his  head  and  without  reserve  all  the  crimes  be  bid 
to  perceive  the  letter  upon  the  little  box.  |  committed.  The  sentence  therefore  was  not 
Gelsomina  snatched  it,  and  read  what  fol-  delayed:  Marco  Brandi  was  condemned  to 
lows : 


"  Thou  art  right,  my  Gelsomina :  it  is  I 
that  have  caused  the  misfortunes  of  thy  fam- 
ily :  it  is  for  me  then  to  repair  them.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  save  the  innocent,  this  is 


death. 

At  this  intelligence,  Grelsomina,  wbo  bad 
not  yet  recovered  from  her  first  illnesa,  re* 
lapsed  into  a  more  deplorable  condition  tbaa 
ever.     Upon  the  other  occasion,  she  re- 


to  deliver  up  the  guilty.  To-morrow  thy 'proached  her  lover  with  having  destroyed  ber 
father  will  be  free.  What  I  leave  in  the  lit-  j  father,  now  she  accused  her  father  of  bar* 
tie  box  belongs  to  thy  father:  it  is  a  very  ing  killed  her  lover;  the  unhappy  family  fiir 
trifling  amends  for  the  fortune  I  have  caused  i  some  time  seemed  accursed  and  could  onlj 


him  to  lose  and  the  mortification  I  have  oc- 
casioned him. 

**  Adieu,  I  ask  no  longer  for  thy  love,  but 
I  demand  my  pardon. 

'<  Marco  Brandi." 

Maitre  Adam  opened  the  little  box,  hop- 
ing that  it  contained  other  intelligence ;  but 
he  found  only  the  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  Marco  Brandi  had  received  of  his 
father. 

"  Let  us  depart  for  Nicotera,"  cried  Gel- 
somina raising  herself  in  the  bed,  "  I  must 
see  him  again  before  he  dies !  " 
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The  desire  of  Gelsomina,  sacred  as  it  was, 
could  not  be  granted :  on  arriving  at  Nico- 
tera,  the  3''oung  girl  and  the  old  man  found 
the  prisoner  in  close  confinement.  It  was  a 
most  important  capture,  that  of  Marco  Bran- 
di, and  the  government  took  all  the  deeper 
interest  in  it  that  this  'daring  highwayman 
had  more  than  once  plundered  the  tribute 
money  of  Sicily.    Now  the  government  of  tion,  for  which  his  courage  aloiie  woaU  baw 


change  from  affliction  to  affliction.  Aifor 
MaUre  Adam,  usually  so  fertile  in  resourcei, 
he  was  now  barren  and  found  nothing  bnt 
tears  to  mingle  with  the  tears  of  his  daugh- 
ter. It  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  happy  idea 
to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  tbe 
king  and  remind  the  monarch  that  be  bad 
painted  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  on  tbe 
standards  of  Cardinal  Rufib ;  but,  beaidei 
that  it  had  been  already  more  than  tventf 
years  since  that  affair  had  taken  place,  vbicb 
it  might  very  well  happen  that  Ferdinand  bad 
forgotten,  especially  as  he  had  someof  tbois 
motives  which  kings  frequently  have  fr 
not  recollecting — ^twelve  or  fifteen  daji  it 
the  least  were  necessary  for  auch  a  vQjip 
and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  daj  at 
ter  to-morrow.  They  could  only  iherebrt 
wait  the  course  of  events,  and  trust  in  Prov- 
idence. Marco  Brandi  had  heard  hia  Ma- 
tence  with  an  undisturbed  countenance,  nl 
without  arrogance  or  eShmtery.  Hie  dif 
that  he  had  formed  the  resolutioQ  of  ^endc^ 
ing  up  his  life  to  save  that  of  Maftre  Ate 
he  had  weighed  all  the  oonsequencci  cf  tbi 
sacrifice  and  had  familiarised  himaelf  bjd^ 
grees  with  the  idea  of  death. 
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been  sufficient,  was  yet  greatly  assisted  by  I  effect  upon  the  sick ;  besides,  among  his  in- 
the  cruel  conTiction  that  had  come  upon  him  timate  friends,  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
the  night  that  Gelsomina  had  demanded  of 
hiiD  her  father,  that  the  young  girl  had  ceas- 
ed to  love  him ;  and  what  was  life  hence- 
forward for  him  without  the  love  of  Gel- 
soroioa ! 

The  poor  fellow  was  very  far  from  sus- 
pecting, as  we  have  seen,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  die  for  her  father,  Gel- 
somina was  dying  on  account  of  him.  She 
would  have  given  all  the  world  to  .<<-ee  Mar- 


afTect  a  very  profound  faith  in  all  those  re- 
lics so  much  sought  after  by  others,  and 
which  he  had  distributed  with  a  prodigality 
that  ought  to  have  enlightened  these  credu- 
lous souls  upon  the  little  value  the  worthy 
sacristan  set  upon  them  himself. 

They  had  wished  to  conceal  from  Gelsom- 
ina the  fatal  condemnation;  but  it  had  been 
made  public  throughout  the  village  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum :    so  that  Gelsomina,  on 


CO  Brandi ;  but  it  had  been  cruelly  denied .  hearing  the  tap  of  that  instrument  which 
her:  the  judges  feared  lest  some  friend,  in  does  not  sound  but  upon  great  solemnities, 


visiting  the  prisoner,  would  give  him  a  wea- 


had  listened  with  all  the  more  attention  be- 


pon  by  means  of  which  he  might  escape  the  cause  she  saw  that  Maitre  Adam  sought  to 
designs  of  justice.  They  wished  to  make  an  j  distract  her  from  it.  The  child  had  then 
example,  and  Marco  Brandi  had  the  honour  I  placed  her  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  her  fath- 
of  being  reserved  to  teach  a  lesson  in  his  er  and,  half-sitting  up  in  the  bed,  she  had 
punishment  to  all  Calabria  Citerieure  which  heard  all,  even  to  the  last  words  of  the  crier, 
he  bad  scandalised  by  his  conduct.  who  had  announced  the  execution  for  the 

Mattre  Adam  did  not  leave  the  bedside  of  morrow.  Then  she  had  fallen  back  upon 
his  daughter :  the  unhappy  father,  who  had  the  couch,  her  eyes  fixed  and  motionless ; 
nei^er  lived  without  her,  seemed  destined  to  and  from  this  hour  her  lips  only  had  moved, 
die  with  her.  Without  intermission  he  was  and  it  had  been  already  a  day  that  she  had 
there,  his  eyes  fixed,  weeping  when  she  been  in  this  condition,  indicating  by  the 
slept  and  smiling  when  she  awoke.  Each  movement  of  the  lips  alone  that  she  yet 
day,  the  worthy  Fra  Bracaione,  who  had  be-  lived,  when  she  heard  the  steps  of  Fra  Bra- 
come  the  friend  of  the  entire  household  calone  who,  according  to  his  custom,  came 
brought  the  flower  of  his  contributions ;  but  to  visit  his  patient ;  then  she  turned  toward 
the  good  Babilana  had  in  vain  exhausted  the  her  father  and  desired  him  to  leave  her  alone 
arts  of  cookery  in  preparing  these  provi-  with  the  sacristan. 

sions,  she  merely  tasted  them  with  the  tip  Maitre  Adam  was  no  more  than  an  auto- 
of  her  tongue.  As  for  Mattre  Adam  he  maton  without  volition ;  he  arose  from  his 
drank,  from  time  to  time,  the  remainder  of  chair  and  left  the  chamber  with  a  slow  and 
the  broth  in  which  Gelsomina  had  moisten-  mechanical  motion.  Gelsomina  then  opened 
ed  her  lips,  but  that  was  all.  So  that  it  was  again  her  eyes,  burning  with  fever,  and  made 
a  miracle  how  he  could  live  thus  nourished,  a  sign  to  Fra  Bracaione  to  seat  himself  near 
and  moistened  only  by  his  paternal  anguish,  her. 

Gelsomina  was  no  longer  the  same  child  ;  i      "  M(m  pere,*^  said  she  to  him.  when  he 
her  fantastic  desires  and  capricious  way-  had  done  as  she  desired,  "  I  must  see  him." 
wardness  had  disappeared;  she  was  soft  and       *'  But  you  know  very  well,  my  child,"  re- 
gentle  in  her  complainings  as  a  wounded  ga-  plied  the  good  sacristan,  **that  this  is  im- 
zelle,  and  her  father  was  more  disturbed  by  possible,  since  he  is  in  close  confinement." 
this  resignation  than  he  had  been  by  herj      '*  Father,"  rejoined  Gelsomina,    "it  has 
despair.    Now  and  then,  Fra  Bracaione,  who  always  been  said  that  the  condemned  pass 
knew  something  of  medicine,  felt  her  pulse,  their  last  night  in  a  lighted  chapel." 
and  turning  away  shook  his  head  sadly.  The       '*  It  is  true,"  murmured  Fra  Bracaione. 
holy  man  thought  neither  of  his  sacred  im-       "  Eh  Men !  this  is  the  evening  which  pre- 
agesj^nor  of  his  consecrated  cakes,  nor  of  his  cedes  his  last  night :  where  will  he  pass  it?" 
miraculous  snuff.    He  kept  all  these  resources !      "In  the  church  of  the  abbey." 
to  prevent  disease  among  those  who  were  in       *'  Father,"   said  Gelsomina,   seizing  both 
good  health,  but  he  did  not  risk  trying  their. hands  of  the  sacristan  with  a  violence  of 
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-which  the  latter  was  far  from  supposing  her 
capable,  "this  church  is  your  own.  You 
can  conduct  me  thither  by  some  door  which 
shall  not  be  closed.  They  will  not  unloose 
him  from  the  ring  to  which  he  will  be  chain- 
ed ;  the  guards  will  be  satisfied  with  this. 
Tou  shall  remain  at  the  door  by  which  we 
shall  have  entered ;  you  will  therefore  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  But  what  is  your  design,  my  poor  child  ? 
the  interview  will  but  render  the  separation 
more  cruel  to  you  both." 

''  Since  he  must  die,  Father,  I  desire  that 
he  shall  die  at  least  my  husband.  It  is  I 
that  have  killed  him ;  I  wish,  to  have  the 
right  of  wearing  mourning  for  him  during 
the  rest  of  my  life.  All  the  formalities  have 
been  complied  with  ;  nothing  has  been  left 
but  to  fix  the  day.  God  has  indicated  the 
day ;  I  accept  it." 

"  But  your  father — ^your  mother  ?" 

**  They  will  accompany  me  to  the  altar." 

"  It  is  impossible." 

**  You  have  promised  me  to  prevail  upon 
the  prior  to  say  my  wedding  mass  ;  it  is  no 
longer  gratuitously  that  I  ask  it  of  you :  here ! 
open  this  box  and  take  from  it  what  you 
wish." 

"But  how  will  you  have  the  strength ?" 
replied  Fra  Bracalone,  without  even  turning 
his  head  in  the  direction  the  young  girl  in- 
dicated. 

**  Never  fear.  Father,  that  is  my  concern." 

"  Allans^**  said  the  worthy  sacristan,  **  it 
must  be  done  as  you  desire." 

Gelsomina  seized  the  hand  of  Fra  Bra- 
calone and  kissed  it. 

**  Go  preengage  Gaetano,"  said  the  young 
girl ;  "for  myself  I  go  to  make  preparations 
for  the  wedding." 

Fra  Bracalone  departed,  and  Gelsomina 
called  her  father  and  mother. 

"  I  am  to  be  married  this  evening  to  Marco 
Brandi,"  she  said  to  them ;  "you  shall  ac- 
company me  to  the  altar — is  it  not  so,  my 
father? — is  it  not  so,  my  mother?" 

The  two  old  people  believed  that  she  had 
become  an  idiot  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  making  my 
clothes,"  continued  Gelsomina,  her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  a  feverish  glow :  "  a  white 
dress,  that  is  all,  a  dress  which  can  serve  for 
my  marriage  and  my  burial.    Send  hither 


Gidsa  and  Laura ;  they  shall  come  to  help 


me." 

These  were  two  of  her  young  friendi. 
Mattre  Adam  and  Babilana  went  out— the 
one  to  look  for  the  young  girls,  the  other  to 
purchase  the  stuff  that  Gelsomina  wanted^ 
both  believing  that  they  were  humoring  a 
caprice  of  the  fever ;  but  both  loved  their 
daughter  too  well  to  refuse  her  anything. 

In  a  short  time  Mattre  Adam  returned 
with  Gidsa  and  Laura ;  five  minutes  after- 
wards Babilana  reentered  with  the  stuff. 

The  young  girls  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  gave 
a  nod  of  the  head  indicating  that  they  were 
at  the  service  of  their  young  friend.  Ta- 
king then  the  scissors  Gelsomina  cut  the 
stuff  herself,  distributed  their  ta^tks  to  her 
two  companions  seated  on  either  side  of  the 
bed,  reserving  to  herself  her  own,  and  aU 
three  set  to  work.  While  the  young  girii 
worked,  Maltre  Adam  said  the  prayen  for 
the  dead. 

That  evening  the  dress  was  finished. 
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In  the  mean  tim,e,  Marco  Brandi  had  bea 
conducted  to  the  church  where  be  waa  to 
pass  the  night.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave 
surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  there  was  al- 
ready a  coffin  in  which  the  condemned  wai 
to  be  placed  after  execution,  and  at  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  choir  a  ring  had  been  &i- 
tened  into  the  wall  to  which  was  attached  a 
chain  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  his  walk- 
ing on  his  knees  up  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Marco  Brandi  made  a  calm  survey  of  theie 
preparations ;  he  merely  requsted  that  thef 
would  disengage  his  hands  so  that  he  mig^ 
clasp  them  in  prayer.  As  be  was  chained 
by  the  waist  and  as  a  platoon  of  Mm  with 
loaded  carbines  were  not  to  lose  ught  of  Ihb, 
this  privilege  was  granted  him. 

Marco  Brandi  waa  accompanied  by  a  monk 
who  had  come  to  seek  him  in  priaoa  to  ei- 
hort  him  in  view  of  death,  and  whom  ho 
had  received  with  the  reverence  at  aU  tinea 
professed  by  him  for  chorchmea.  Aa  wt 
have  said,  it  was  neither  from  despair  nor 
from  hardened  wickedneaa,  but  because  hi 
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had  been  born  with  a  dagger  in  his  belt  and 
a  carbine  in  his  hand,  that  the  young  man 
bad  adopted  the  calling  he  followed;    so, 
when  about  to  die,  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
a  show  of  pretended  effrontery,  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  received  with  gratitude  the  con- 
solations which  the  man  of  God  came  to 
minister  unto  him.    Nevertheless,  whether 
he  did  not  wish  to  abuse  the  devotedness  of 
his  spiritual  guide  or  whether  he  desired,  in 
meditation,  to  profit  by  the  pious  exhorta- 
tions he  had  received,  Marco  Brandi  insisted 
on  the  worthy  father's  taking  some  repose. 
Indeed,  the  monk,  reflecting  that  the  sight 
of  the  objects  around  him  would  keep  him 
in  holy  thoughts,  made  no  difficulty  of  leav- 
ing him  alone,  and  withdrew  promising  to 
return  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Mar- 
co Brandi  began  by  saying  his  prayers,  then 
he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  column, 
where  very  soon,  plunged  as  he  was  in  his 
reflections,  he  lay  motionless  and  like  one  of 
the  statues  of  the  saints  that  surrounded 
him.    It  had  been  nearly  an  hour  that  he 
had  been  in  the  same  attitude  and  the  same 
impassiveness,  so  ihat  his  being  was  entire- 
ly wrapped  up  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  was 
aroused  from  bis  torpor  by  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening.    He  turned  mechanically  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded 
tmd  saw  a  spectacle  which  he  took  for  a 
vision. 

Gelsomina,  pale  and  serious,  all  dressed  in 
white  like  a  bride  or  a  corpse,  approached 
vith  the  wedding  wreath,  followed  by  Maf- 
tre  Adam  and  old  Babilana.  The  father  and 
mother  stopped  at  a  little  distance.  Gel- 
somina alone  kept  on  her  way  towards  Mar- 
co Brandi  who,  in  proportion  as  she  advanc- 
ed, raised  himself  slowly  against  the  pillar 
not  knowing  whether  to  believe  his  eyes :  at 
length  Gelsomina  stopped  before  him. 

"  It  is  I,"  she  said,  "  my  beloved,  God  has 
not  willed  that  we  should  be  re-imited  on 
earth — ^but  that  awaits  us  in  heaven." 

"You  love  me  then  still?"  cried  Marco 
Brandi. 

"  Look  at  me  and  doubt  it  again.  Am  I 
not  pallid  and  death-like  enough  ?  We  shall 
part  from  each  other  for  a  little  while,  go, 
^d  you  shall  not  wait  for  me*  long." 

''Oh  God,  I  thank  thee!"  cried  Marco 
Brandi.     **  I  riioil  die  bappy  now,  since  I 


should  die  assured  of  your  love.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose ;  it  is  to  morrow,  do  you 
know?" 

"  Hold,  listen,"  said  Gelsomina,  and  they 
heard  resounding  the  first  strokes  of  a  bell— 
**  here  is  Fra  Bracalone  who  tolls  our  wed- 
ding mass,  and  here  is  the  prior  Grdetano 
who  comes  to  us  to  pronounce  it." 

Indeed,  a  door  opened  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  the  choir  and  the  old  priest  as- 
cended slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  altar, 
bearing  before  his  breast  and  his  bowed  head 
the  body  of  our  Lord.  Then  Marco  Brandi 
understood  all,  and  his  love  still  further  in- 
creased, if  it  were  possible,  in  his  admira- 
tion for  this  woman  who  came  thus  in  the 
face  of  death  to  espouse  him  whom  society 
had  cast  off.  From  that  moment  all  that  was 
earthly  in  his  nature  disappeared,  and  the 
two  lovers  advanced,  sad  and  simple-mind- 
ed, towards  the  tabernacle,  the  chain  of  the 
condemned  allowing  him,  as  we  have  said, 
freedom  enough  to  walk  on  his  knees  up  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  At  this  moment  the  doors 
of  the  church  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Nicotera,  called  together  by  the  sound  of 
the  bell  and  assembling  through  curiosity, 
entered  in  throngs,  not  knowing  as  yet  what 
they  came  to  see  and  stupified  by  what  they 
had  seen. 

Then  there  took  place,  in  this  little  corner 
of  the  earth,  in  this  poor  church  of  $t  mise- 
rable village,  one  of  those  solemn  scenes  so 
rare,  not  only  in  the  history  of  individuals, 
but  even  in  the  annals  of  nations.  A  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  between  two  spirits, 
since,  as  for  the  bodies,  they  had  already 
been  set  apart,  the  one  to  human  justice,  the 
other  to  divine  clemency,  and  the  coffin 
which  was  destined  to  separate  them  was  at 
hand.  At  length  the  mass  was  finished,  and 
the  husband  slipped  the  ring  on  the  finger  of 
the  wife,  when  the  last  spectator  entered 
who  alone  was  wanting  to  this  scene :  it  was 
the  executioner. 

At  this  sight,  the  little  strength  which  du- 
ring the  ceremony  had  sustained  the  young 
girl  seemed  at  once  to  vanish.  Marco  Bran- 
di felt  the  hand  he  held  between  his  own 
grow  cold  as  ice,  and  Gelsomina  would  have 
fallen  full  length  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
church  if  her  old  mother  and  the  crony  Mat- 
t£o  had  not  caught  her  in  their  arms.  As  for 
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Mattre  Adam,  struck  with  the  paralysis  of  hour  struck,  he  walked  forth  with  a  firm  step 
despair,  he  remained  motionless,  dumb,  and  and  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nicotera 


with  clenched  fingers,  at  the  base  of  a  col- 
umn. They  carried  off  the  husband  in 
chains,  and  the  wife  fell  in  a  swoon.    The 


assembled  before  the  door  of  the  prison,  not 
only  with  a  serene  countenance,  but  with  a 
smile  upon  his  lips.     Upon  the  threshold  he 


inhabitants  of  Nicotera  went  out  of  the  stopped,  and  as  he  was  elevated  some  steps 
church  behind  them,  the  penitents  took  up  above  them,  he  took  advantage  of  this  posi- 
the  coffin  and  followed  the  procession,  and  tion  to  thank  the  inhabitants  of  Nicotera, 
all  this  happened  without  Maitre  Adam's 'who,  after  having  kindly  assisted  at  his  mar- 
having  made  a  movement  which  indicated  riage,  came  to  lend  their  aid  at  his  death, 
that  he  knew  what  was  going  on  around  Then,  having  embraced  the  confessor  and  the 
him.  But  a  moment  after,  as  if  he  had  been  executioner,  he  mounted  on  the  ass,  his  hands 
reminded  by  the  solitude  of  the  sentiment  tied,  and  his  face  turned  towards  the  tail,  so 
of  grief,  he  looked  around,  and,  seeing  the  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  coffin  borne  behind 
church  deserted,  a  desparing  sob  escaped  ,  him  by  the  penitents  who  sang  in  chorus  the 
from  his  breast,  and,  throwing  himself  uponDe  Projundis.  The  procession  thus  traversed 
his  face   on  the   earth,  '^O  my  God!   my! the  whole  town,  for  the  execution  waste 


God !"  cried  he,  "  thou  alone  hast  the  power 
to  save  them.'* 

'*  He  will  save  them,"  said  a  voice  behind 
Maitre  Adam. 

The  unhappy  father  turned  around  quick- 
ly, and  perceived  Fra  Bracalone. 

**  And  how  then  ?"  cried  he. 

"  By  a  holy  idea  with  which  he  has  in- 
spired his  lowly  servant,*'  replied  the  sacris- 
tan. 

"  What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  murmured  Mai- 
tre Adam. 

"At  what  hour  does  the  execution  take 
place  ?" 

"At  five  o'clock,"  replied  Maitre  Adam. 

"At  half  past  four,  send  to  demand  the 
holy  viaticum  for  your  daughter." 

"What  then,  what  then  ?"  said  the  father 

« 

■Who  began  to  comprehend. 

"Leave  the  rest  to  me,"  rejoined  Fra 
Bracalone. 

"Ah!  my  God,  my  God!"  cried  Maitre 
Adam,  rushing  out  of  the  church,  "grant 
that  she  may  not  be  a  corpse  between  this 
and  then!" 

Marco  Brandi  had  been  taken  back  to 
prison,  between  the  confessor  and  the  exe- 
cutioner, the  two  hours  that  remained  to  him 
to  live,  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  and  the  arrano:ements  for 
the  punishment.  These  two  offices  were 
readily  performed  by  the  agent  of  human 
vengeance  and  the  minister  of  divine  mercy. 
Marco  Brandi  had  been  already  freed  from 


take  place  at  the  spot  upon  the  route  where 
had  been  committed  the  last  robbery  of  which 
Maitre  Adam  had  been  accused,  and  of 
which  Marco  Brandi  had  acknowledged  him- 
self guilty.  It  resulted  from  this,  that  the 
condemned  had  to  pass  before  the  house 
where  Gelsomina  was  dying,  which  house 
was  situated  just  between  the  villa^  and  the 
little  church  of  the  abbey. 

This  was  the  last  trial  reserved  for  Marco 
Brandi :  as  the  only  favor  that  he  had  im- 
plored was  that  of  being  carried  to  the  place 
of  punishment  by  another  route ;  but  the 
judge,  who  might  have  thought  tha^,  in  yield- 
ing to  a  humane  sentiment,  he  was  swerving 
from  his  duty,  had  not  even  deigned  to  reply 
to  this  request.  The  victim  followed  the 
line  marked  out,  and  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  residence  of  Maitre  Adam.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  turned  round  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  see  it,  for,  by  a  foresight  of  hu- 
manity, instinctive  no  doubt,  Italian  justice 
ordained,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  victim 
should  proceed  backwards,  so  that  instead  of 
the  scaffold  where  he  was  to  sufiTer,  he  might 
have  before  his  eyes  the  coffin  in  which  he 
should  suOer  no  more. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  the  objects  which 
surrounded  him,  Marco  Brandi  could  diviae 
that  he  was  no  longer  but  a  short  distance 
from  that  door  which  he  had  entered  under 
circumstances  so  difierent,  and  before  which 
he  was  about  to  pass  for  the  last  time.  Sooo, 
as  if  each  one  was  affected  with  a  profound 


the  earth,  and  to  him  the  execution  was  no  pity  for  the  child  who  was  destined  to  be  a 
more  than  a  sad  formality.    So,  when  the  j  widow  before  being  a  wife,,  the  cbanti  wen 
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hushed,  the  conversation  ceas^cd,  and  a  deep  made  an  effort  to  raUe  herself  and  see  once 
sileace  extended  throughout  the  u  hole  crowd  again  here  below  him  whoiH  she  was  destin- 
which  kept  on  its  way  mute  and  with  heads :  ed  to  rejoin  no  more  but  on  high;  but  her 
bowed.  Marco  Brand!  threw  a  glance  around  ;  energies,  exhausted  by  so  many  contending 
io  passing,  and  saw  that  all  the  windows  of  emotions,  had  failed  her,  and  she  had  fallen 
the  hospitable  mansion  were  closed.  The  back  upon  the  bed,  her  eyes  lixed,  and  as 
door  ooly  was  open,  and  upon  the  threshold  pale  as  if  she  had  been  already  dead.  It 
Maftre  Adam  and  the  agt* d  Babilana  were  was  in  this^  condition  that  Gaetano  found 


on  their  knees  praying.     The  cortege  con- 


her ;  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell,  she 


tinned  its  melancholy  journey,  and  had  al-i  heard  the  step  of  the  man  of  God  who  ap- 


readj  passed  the  house  nearly  a  hundred 
paces,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  death-like 
silence  which  enwrapped  them,  was  heard 
vibrating  the  silvery  and  regular  stroke  of  a 
b'ttle  bell.  At  the  same  moment  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall  which  ascended  towards  the 
church,  there  appeared  firnt  a  chorister  bear- 
ing a  silver  cross,  followed  by  Fra  Bracalone 
striking,  with  his  habitual  regularity,  the  little 


proached  her  couch,  she  heard  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  house  of  her  father ;  but  all 
this  had  not  been  able  to  raise  her  from  her 
lethargy.  Suddenly  a  hand  took  her  own, 
and  at  the  touch  of  that  hand  alone  she  re- 
opened her  eyes.  On  one  side  of  the  bed 
was  Marco  Brandi  and  on  the  other  Gaeta- 
no ;  then  all  around  and  on  their  knees, 
Maitre  Adam,  Babilana,  judge,  executioner. 


beIl,ofwhichthey  had  heard  the  sound,  then,  penitents,   sbirri,   in   fine   every  body  that 


could  get  into  the  little  mansion.  The  suf- 
ferer allowed  her  gaze  to  wander  astonished 
over  the  whole  assemblage,  then  fixing  it  at 
last  upon  Marco  Brandi : 

*' Are  we  already  dead,"  said  she,  **  and 
in  heaven  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Marco  Brandi,  "we  are 
living  and  blessed  upon  earth." 

"And  now,"  said  Father  Gaetano,  "re- 
ceive as  Christians  the  God  w^ho  has  saved 
you." 

And  placing  the  host  upon  the  pallid  lips 
of  the  young  girl,  he  withdrew,  accompa- 
nied by  Mattre  Adam,  Babilana,  the  judge, 
the  executioner,  the  confessor,  the  penitents, 
the  people  and  the  abirrif  who  repaired  de- 
voutly to  the  door  of  the  church.  Only 
Marco  Brandi  remained  near  Gelsomina,  to 
leave  her  no  more. 

XIV. 

SAINT    PHILOMEL. 

I  was  at  Naples  in  1835  when  the  only 
thing  talked  about  were  the  miracles  of  Saizyt 
Philomel.  Our  readers  must  have  heard  of 
Saint  Philomel ;  for  though  of  modern  crea- 
tion dating  from  1827  or  1828,  she  has  since 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  that  she 
has  more  reputation  than  many  a  martyr, 
sent  to  heav«n  in  the  times  of  Tiberius  or 
Caligula.   This  reputation  moreover,  has  ex- 


atlast,  the  good  prior  Gaetano,  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  invitation  of  Maitre  Adam,  was 
bearing  the  holy  viaticum  to  his  daughter. 
Each  one  then  raised  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  for 
each  one  divined  what  was  about  to  happen. 

The  procession  stopped  immediately ;  they 
made  Marco  Brandi  descend  from  his  ass, 
and  judge,  criminal,  executioner,  penitents, 
people  and  sbirri,  all  got  upon  their  knees  to 
allow  the  holy  viaticum  to  pass.  But  in* 
stead  of  proceeding  on  his  way,  the  prior 
stopped  before  the  judge,  and  raising  the 
chalice  wherein  was  contained  the  host  which 
he  bore  to  the  dying : 

"Judge,"  said  he,.  "I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  here  present,  to  untie  the  hands  of 
the  condemned,  for  every  criminal  who  en- 
counters upon  his  way  the  holy  viaticum,  es- 
capes the  justice  of  earth,  pardoned  as  he  is 
by  the  right  of  the  King  of  Heaven." 

The  judge  bowed  his  head  in  token  of 
obedience  and  went  himself  to  untie  the 
hands  of  Marco  Brandi.  Then  Gaetano, 
preceded  by  the  chorister  and  Fra  Braca- 
lone, kept  on  their  way  followed  by  the 
judge,  the  criminal,  the  executioner,  the 
people  and  the  sbirrit  for  it  is  the  custom  in 
Italy  for  all  who  encounter  the  holy  viaticum 
to  accompany  it  even  to  the  door  of  the  dy- 
ing. 

Gelsomina,  whatever  precaution  the  pro- 
csssion  had  taken,  had  heard  it  pass  and  had  i  tended  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  for  af* 
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ter  having  in  some  sort  seen  her  make  her 
debut  at  Naples,  I  found  her  afterwards  held 
in  great  veneration  in  Belgium  and  Germa- 
ny, and  even  in  France,  where  we  do  not 
waste  much  adoration. 

Although  she  appeared  to  us  when  she 
was  already  in  her  apogee,  we  were  so  daz- 
zled by  her  splendor  that  we  fell  on  our 
faces  and  worshipped  her  without  inquiring 
whence  or  how  she  came.  We  had,  how- 
ever, the  most  interesting  portion  of  her  mi- 
raculous life,  yet  to  learn,  for  it  was  secret 
and  obscure.  For  my  part,  as  any  unpublished 
anecdote  of  the  youth  of  Caesar,  of  Charle- 


produced  by  the  distribution  of  terrestial 
possessions. 

Luckily  Pope  Leo  XII.  anticipated  anchaa 
evil,  by  proclaiming  that  every  city,  town  or 
village  which  had  no  male  or  female  Saint, 
might  come  and  get  one  out  of  the  cali- 
combs  where  there  was  a  large  assortment 
of  every  size,  rank  and  sex.     It  was  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  and  one  that  which  it  is  won- 
derful that  none  of  his  predecessors  efer 
seized ;  for  as  the  catacombs  are  nothing  bat 
the  sepulchres  of  the  primitive  Christius, 
the  faithful  might  fearlessly  rely  on  them, 
certain  of  not  falling  even  by  chance,  on 


magne  or  of  Napoleon,  has  more  interest  in  apocryphal  saints  or  smuggled  relics.  Tlw 
my  eyes  than  the  complete  account  of  the  j  wise  measure  produced  its  fruits  and  thence- 
battles  of  Pharsalia,  of  Roncesvalles  or  of  forth  every  village,  however  small,  obtained, 
Austerlitz,  all  whose  details  I  know  by  heart,  |  if  not  an  entire  skeleton,  at  least  Uie  shool- 
I  did  not  content  myself  with  the  present, ;  der  blade  or  shin  bone  of  some  martyr, 
but  turning  to  the  past  I  strove  to  travel  up  It  is  well  known  with  what  superstitiom 
that  river  of  beatitude  which  I  saw  majesti-  and  errors  the  Italian  people  especially,  have 
cally  rolling  toward  the  European  veneration  •  laden  a  religion  so  simple  and  so  giand  at 
which  it  attained.     I  commenced  therefore  its  source.     Our  narrative  is  only  anotiier 


with  my  usual  patience,  and  from  miracle  to 
miracle  I  finally  arrived  at  its  source.  I  shall 


proof  of  the  fact  that  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism may  alter  by  ridiculous  practicM  tke 


therefore  entertain  my  readers  with  the  first ;  most  holy  things.     We  are  therefore  speak 


acts  and  exploits  of  Saint  Philomel,  describ- 
ing them,  if  possible,  in  all  their  simplicity 
and  without  drawing  any  philosophic  or  mo- 
ral deductions — but  taking  for  my  guide  the 
epigraphe  of  M.  Barante,  "  Scribitw  adnar- 
randum  nan  ad  probandum." 

Our  readers  no  doubt  know  how  new  saints 
are  made.  In  our  days  when  martyrdom  was 
no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  great  virtues  no 
longer  to  be  hoped  for ;  cotemporary  canoni- 
zations by  becoming  more  rare  had  raised 
the  price  of  ancient  relics  to  such  a  point 
that  they  could  not  be  had ;  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  town  which  like  Paris  had  a  reve- 
nue of  thirty  or  forty  millions.  Certain  skep- 
tical spirits,  disposed  to  laugh  at  everything, 
said  that  this  was  grievously  humiliating  for 
cities  which,  less  favored  by  religion  or  for- 
tune, had  no  indigenous  relics  and  were  too 
poor  to  procure  exotic  ones.  Hence  it  re- 
sulted that  the  chief  town  of  a  department, 
as  Arras,  for  example,  had  never  got  hold  of 
more  than  three  hairs  of  the  Virgin,  while 
the  miserable  village  of  Saint  Maurice  had 
the  six  thousand  skeletons  of  the  Theban  le- 
gion. So  partial  a  division  might  one  day 
have  excited  as  great  a  revolution  as  that 


ing  here  only  of  false  and  not  of  true  belief. 

Towards  the  end  of  1826  the  inbtbitaati 
of  the  little  village  of  Mugnano  sitoated 
some  leagues  from  Naples,  had  the  misftf^ 
tune  to  lose  their  cnr^,  one  oi  those  good 
and  worthy  priests  with  no  ambition  ftir 
noise  and  fortune,  who  are  content  to  edify 
their  flocks  by  the  example  of  their  own 
virtues.  Hence  the  old  cur£  of  Mngnano^ 
although  he  had  found  his  church  withoot 
the  smallest  relic,  had  not  thought  of  profit- 
ing by  the  permission  of  Leo  Xn,  but  hid 
let  his  parishioners  (who  had  put  tiiemsetvei 
under  the  protection  of  Saint  Antook))  pnh 
ceed  peaceably  in  the  same  road  as  their 
fathers.  But  once  dead,  this  worthy  nan 
was  succeeded  in  his  lofty  mission,  by  the 
vicar  of  the  church  ci  Saint  Claire,  who  had 
had  a  difficulty  with  his  superior  in  regard 
to  the  Madonna  de  1'  Arc,  and  who  cmn^ 
quently  hated  the  latter. 

He  was  theref(»«  no  sooner  isstalled  in 
office  than  he  conceived  the  idea  of  aettiBi 
up  an  opposition  altar,  and  repaying  to  that 
virgin,  the  most  miraculous  of  the  sefd 
Neapolitan  virgins,  a  few  of  the  tribuItlioM 
which  she  had  inflicted  on  him.     With  Hm 
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view,  be  opened  the  eyes  of  his  parishioaers 
to  their  destitute  state  in  the  matter  of  relics, 
and  proposed  to  set  out  for  Rome,  promising 
to  bring  back  the  best  article  to  be  found  in 
the  way  of  a  Saint.     And  as  the  majority  of 
hb  constituents  preferred  a  female  saint,  and 
particularly  a  young  and  pretty  one,  he  un- 
dertook to  supply  not  a  protector,  but  a  pro- 
tectress.   Peradventure  the  crowd  had  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  female,  from  the  fear 
that  Saint  Antonio  who  had  previously  been 
Tery  kind  to  them,  might  be  angry  at  having 
a  successor,  while  the  same  motive  of  rival- 
ry could  not  extend  to  a  woman,  to  whom 
the  laws  of  politeness  would  compel  him  to 
give  place.     These  arrangements  made,  the 
ambassador  departed  to  Rome,  went  into  the 
catacombs,  boxed  up  the  first  bones  he  came 
across,  had  them  baptised  and  blessed  by 
the  Pope  under    the    melodious  name   of 
Philomel  and  carried  them  to  his  parishion- 
ers, who  were  enchanted  at  having  for  the 
first  time  a  saint  after  their  own  heart.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  people  of  Mugnano  from 
feeling  a  proper  regard  for  their  ancient  pro- 
tectors ;  none  but  ardent  and  romantic  souls 
abandoned  the  cenobite  patriarch  altogether, 
for  their  new  and  poetical  patron.    But  St. 
Antonio  had  not  lived  one  hundred  and  five 
years  on  this  earth,  without  knowing  how 
fickle  and  ungrateful  is  the  heart  of  man ; 
he  therefore  exhibited  no  displeasure  at  this 
defection,  but  tranquilly  let  the  new  board- 
er be  installed  in  the  church  of  Mugnano  on 
an  altar  parallel  to  his  own. 

However,  either  from  want  of  opportunity 
or  from  timidity,  the  new  saint  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  general  expectation,  but  remained 
nearly  a  year  without  giving  any  sign  of  ex- 
istence. Every  thing  went  on  as  formerly 
except  that  the  cur^  said  two  masses  instead 
of  one ;  the  parishioners  did  not  change  any 
thing. 

Meanwhile  the  only  son  of  a  drover  of 
Kocera  was  attacked  with  a  sort  of  paraly- 
sis. His  doting  father  began  by  summoning 
from  Naples  the  best  medical  aid,  which 
however  proved  entirely  in  vain.  After  the 
physicians  came  the  quacks ;  but  their  pow- 
ders and  pills  had  no  better  effect.  Finally 
the  poor  father,  no  longer  hoping  for  a  cure, 
raised  his  eyes  from  earth  to  heaven  and  de- 
manded a  miracle.     But  whether  the  seven 


Madonnas  to  whom  he  successively  applied 
were  incensed  at  his  not  having  come  di- 
rectly to  them,  or  their  intercession  was 
thread-bare  on  account  of  the  immoderate 
use  they  had  previously  made  of  their  cred- 
it, affairs  remained  in  statu  guo,  and  the  Ma- 
donnas were  as  powerless  as  the  quacks  and 
doctors.  The  poor  farmer  did  not  know 
what  other  saint  to  apply  to,  and  was  return- 
ing in  despair  from  Naples  to  Nocera,  when 
he  met  on  the  road  a  friend  of  his  who  lived 
at  Sarno. 

'*  Well,  how  is  the  patient  ?"  said  he,  judg- 
ing from  the  desponding  air  of  the  father 
that  he  was  no  better—"  is  he  not  better  ?'' 

''Stop,  don't  speak  of  it  my  friend,"  said 
the  farmer,  wiping  away  a  tear  with  the  back 
of  his  hand;  ''I  shall  go  mad." 

"  And  for  what  ?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  now  whom  to  ad« 
dress  \  there  is  nobody  left  but  St  Januariusy 
and " 

**  Pshaw !"  replied  his  gossip,  *'  St.  Janua- 
riua  is  pretty  much  used  up.  The  most  he 
can  do  is  to  execute  neatly  his  own  mira- 
cle, wherefore  he  is  busy  with  that  all  the 
year,  and  cannot  attend  to  anybody  else's 
affairs." 

"  What  must  I  do  then  ?"  said  the  farmer 
sighing. 

*'  Listen,  I  shall  give  you  counsel." 

"  Give  it." 

«  Do  you  know  what  I  would  do,  in  your 
place  ?" 

"  If  I  did,  I  would'nt  ask  you." 

"  Well,  I  would  go  straight  to  Saint  Phi- 
lomel. She  is  a  new  saint  and  has  her  rep- 
utation to  make.  Go  to  her,  gossip— more- 
over, his  case  is  desperate,  is'nt  it?" 

**  Alas !"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  Then  if  St.  Philomel  does  him  no  good, 
she  can  do  him  no  harm.  Go  to  St.  Philo- 
mel, gossip,  go." 

'*  By  my  faith,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  I  believe 
you  are  right,  I  shall  follow  your  advice. 
Good  bye." 

"Goodbye." 

And  as  the  two  friends  had  come  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  between  Sarno  and  Norva, 
they  separated  and  each  took  the  route  home. 
The  next  day  the  farmer  thought  of  execut- 
ing his  plan.  He  went  early  to  Mugnano, 
and  assisted  devotedly  at  the  mass.    When 
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the  mass  was  said  and  the  church  empty,  he 
knelt  down  before  the  altar  of  the  saint, 
making)  to  render  her  favorable  to  him,  a 
vow  which  proved  the  love  he  had  to  his 
son — viz :  to  give  to  the  saint  all  the  cows 
which  should  follow  the  bull  when  the  poor 
paralytic  should  himself  go  to  open  the  sta- 
ble door.  From  that  day  the  young  man 
grew  obviously  better ;  six  weeks  after,  he 
arose  from  the  bed  of  pain  where  he  had 
rested  more  than  a  year,  and  crossing  the 
courts  without  aid,  in  the  sight  of  his  family 
and  of  the  villagers  who  had  come  to  see 
the  cure,  he  accomplished  to  the  letter,  the 
first  part  of  his  father's  vow.  Nineteen  cows 
out  of  thirty,  followed  the  bull. 

The  father  was  at  the  same  time  very 
happy  to  see  his  son  in  such  good  health, 
and  very  sorry  that  it  should  cost  him  so 
dear.  St.  Philomel  had  done  the  thing  well ; 
but  she  had  a  large  fee  for  it.  The  farmer 
thought  of  his  gossip.  He  had  already  given 
him  so  good  a  piece  of  advice,  that  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  again  rescued  from  his 
trouble.     He  therefore  took  his  hat  and  his 


that  the  holy  man,  if  he  does  not  know  of 
his  good  luck,  will  have  no  immediate  ule 
for  nineteen  cows,  at  least,  unless  he  carries 
them  to  market  at  Naples,  which  is  not  prob- 
able. Offer  him  then  half  the  value  of  the 
nineteen  cows  in  money,  and  so,  if  he  ac- 
cepts, which  is  almost  certain,  you  will  bare 
lost  only  nine  and  a  half  cows,  and  will  be 
only  one-third  ruined." 

"  Zounds !  gossip,"  quoth  the  former  with 
profound  admiration,  **  you  are  the  bestcom- 
sellor  I  know.  I  am  determined.  To-mor- 
row I  shall  go  with  the  herd  and  the  mooej 
to  the  cur^  of  Mugnano." 

"  Ahem  !"  said  his  gossip,  "I  should  take 
only  one  of  them." 

**  Y©s,  but  if  he  should  not  wish  that  one, 
I  should  have  to  return  for  the  other  and  so 
lose  a  day." 

<*  Do  as  you  please,"  said  the  man  of  coun- 
sels; "but" — 

"  Good-bye,  gossip,  good-bye." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry." 

*' What  do  you  want?  I  am  never  tired 
of  seeing  my  poor  child  on  his  legs.    That 


stick  and  started  to  Sarno.     The  news  of;  good  Philomel!     She  is  a  miraculous  saint 
the  miracle  had  already  arrived  there,  and 'Adieu — adieu,  my  friend." 


his  gossip  saw  with  profound  astonishment 
the  grief  of  the  farmer. 

*•  Well,"  said  he,  isn't  the  tale  true  that  I 
hear  ?" 

**0!  bless  me!  yes,"   replied  the  father. 

"  You  must  be  happy  then  ?" 

**  Yes,  very  happy  ;  only  I  am  two-thirds 
ruined." 

•*  How's  that  ?" 


And  the  farmer  took  the  road  home  en- 
chanted at  the  plan  which  his  friend  had 
;  opened  to  him,  and  not  doubting  that  be 
would  succeed  to  his  satisfaction.  On  the 
morrow  he  set  out,  driving  before  him  the 
nineteen  cows,  and  having  in  his  pocket  half 
the  price  of  them — viz:  ^y^  hundred  Bo- 
man  crowns.  The  journey  was  a  prosperoof 
one,  and  he  arrived  at  Mugnano  under  the 


the  cows  that  followed  the  bull." 
•*Well?" 


"  Nothing  simpler.  I  vowed,  that  that  the  best  auspices  in  the  world.  He  drove  his 
day  when  my  son  went  to  open  the  cow- '  herd  into  the  meadow  of  the  parsonage  and 
house  himself,  I  would  give  St.  Philomel  all;  went  up  to  see  the  cure. 

He  found  that  gentleman  very  much  sll^ 
prised  at  what  was  going  on.     The  cor^wu 

"Well.  He  went  and  opened  it  yester- 1  ignorant  of  the  vow  made  to  his  saint,  ><> 
day,  and  out  of  thirty  cows  that  were  in  that  he  could  not  explain  to  himself  the  Ib- 
there  nineteen  came  out."  vasion  of  his  domicil  by  the  horned  guesti 

"  The  devil !"  said  his  gossip.  *•  That's  who  were  trying  to  see  which  could  low  load- 
ugly.  You  are  not  going  to  break  your  est  in  his  court;  but  all  was  ezpltuned  to  him 
vow  ?"  in  a  few  words  by  the  honest  farmer.    And 


"God  forbid!" 


as  the  whole  afiair  was  very  advantageooi, 


*'  Then  here's  all  you  can  do.  When  you  both  to  himself  and  his  patroness,  he  receif* 
carry  your  cows  to  the  cure  of  Mugnano, '  ed  the  maker  of  vows  with  a  counteninct 
who  is  probably  the  saint's  man  of  bu.siness,  promising  much  for  the  negotiation.  Intrnth 
take  at  the  same  time  with  you  half  iheir  the  cure  was  very  accommodating  in  !h* 
value  in  money.     There  is  every  chance « matter  of  the  cows.    He  undentoodtbitSt 
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Philomel  would  be  better  paid  in  money  than 
In  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  after  higgling 
for  some  time  about  the  price,  he  finished  by 
iccepting  the  five  hundred  Roman  crowns 
brought  by  the  farmer.  The  latter,  there- 
fare,  went  down  into  the  meadow,  delighted 
it  having  ^[otten  off  so  cheaply  and  without 
the  saint's  having  any  ground  of  complaint 
•gainst  him.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  en- 
deavored to  drive  his  cows  out  of  the  court. 
It  was  no  easy  thing :  they  had  found  a  little 
fresh  grass  springing  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  walls ;  so  that  they  were  in  no  man- 
ner moved  by  his  injunctions  to  quit  so  good 
a  pasture.  Seeing  this  the  farmer  drew  near 
the  one  which  was  next  the  gate,  and  taking 
lier  by  the  tail,  he  strove  after  the  manner 
of  Cacus  to  pull  her  out  backwards.  But 
he  was  still  less  happy  in  the  employment 
of  force  than  in  the  use  of  persuasion ;  the 
cow,  unaccustomed  to  that  way  of  travel- 
ling, fixed  herself  on  her  fore  feet,  and  not 
bodging  any  more  than  if  she  had  been  of 
bronze,  she  lowed  in  a  lamentable  tone  in 
testimony  of  the  disagreeable  state  in  which 
she  found  herself.  When  he  saw  this  obsti- 
nacy, which  seemed  supernatural,  a  thought 
struck  the  drover — viz:  that  St.  Philomel 
did  not  agree  to  the  bargain  struck  ii^her 
name,  and  that  while  her  man  of  business 
preferred  the  money  to  the  cows — she  pre- 
ferred the  cows  to  the  money.  So  thinking, 
he  dropped  the  tail  which  he  had  a  moment 
before  so  zealously  pulled,  and  striding  up 
the  stairs  he  burst  into  the  curate's  room 
psle,  astonished,  and  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, just  when  the  excellent  man  had  de- 
posited the  five  hundred  crowns  in  the  drawer 
of  bis  secretary.  The  cur^,  hearing  the  door 
open,  turned,  and  recognized  the  farmer. 

"Well,"   said  he,  «  my  good  man,  what 
foort  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

*'St  Philomel  don't  like  your  bargain,  fa- 
tlier,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  My  cows  won't  come  out  of  your  court." 

"And  you  augur  from  this" — 

"  That  she  wants  the  cows  and  not  the 
«»oney,'* 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  quoth  the  cure. 

«  How  ?" 

«•  Your  cows  won't  follow  you,  you  say." 

"  Devil  a  one." 

Voi.  XIX-81 


"  And  you  are  convinced  that  St.  Philo- 
mel keeps  them  from  coming  out  ?" 

•'  I  am  that." 

**  Well,  there's  the  money  in  that  drawer. 
Now  if  St.  Philomel,  as  you  think,  prefers 
the  cows  to  the  money,  since  she  won't  let 
them  go  out,  she  will  not  let  the  money  go 
in.    One  miracle  is  no  harder  than  the  other." 

**True,"  said  the  peasant,  **pu8h  the 
drawer,  you  will  see  that  it  won't  go  in." 

The  cur^  pushed  the  drawer,  which  slip- 
ped in  as  if  by  magic. 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  astonished  farmer. 

*'  You  see,"  said  the  cur^. 

"  Well !  what  does  that  prove  ?" 

*'  It  proves,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  were 
committing  a  grave  error,"  quoth  the  cur6, 
putting  the  key  of  the  drawer  in  his  pocket. 
''  /  thought  that  St.  Philomel  wanted  the  mo- 
ney and  not  the  cows." 

"  Yes." 

*'  You  thought  that  she  wanted  the  cows 
and  not  the  money. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  both  erred. 
St.  Philomel  wants  the  money  andihe  cows." 

"  True,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  am  wrong," 
and  he  went  back  with  neither  cows  nor 
money. 

The  next  day  the  cur^  refused  for  the  rel- 
ics of  St.  Philomel  a  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats, which  were  offered  him  by  a  specu- 
lator. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  my  well-known  zeal 
for  investigation,  I  could  not  stay  two  months 
at  Naples  without  offering  my  devotions  to 
the  saint  who  had  commenced  with  such  a 
miracle. 

I  therefore  engaged  my  cicerone  for  an 
excursion,  extra  muros^  and  on  a  fine  Octo- 
ber  morning,  we  set  out  for  Mugnano. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  picturesque  and 
graceful,  as  are  all  the  nooks  of  Italy  where 
farm-houses  are  grouped  around  a  church. 

Like  St.  Rosalie  of  Palermo,  the  Virgin  of 
Mugnano  lies  in  the  same  altar  which  is 
consecrated  to  her  and  serves  as  her  shrine ; 
she  is  clothed  in  a  robe  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  has  a  crown  of  white  roses.  She  is  a 
pretty  wax  figure  modelled  on  the  same 
bones  which  the  cur^  of  Mugnano  brought 
from  Rome.  She  had  not  at  that  time  the 
grand  cordon  of  St.  Januarius,  with  which 
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she  was  afterwards  presented  by  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Naples. 

As  the  church,  except  the  ex-voto  gifts 
with  which  it  was  strewn,  had  no  points  of 
interest,  I  requested  my  guide,  now  that  I 
had  seen  the  saint,  to  conduct  rae  to  the 
scene  of  the  miracle.  Passing  through  a 
little  door,  and  along  a  damp  corridor,  we 
emerged  in  the  '•  cows^  courV^ 

I  went  up  to  a  fresco  which  represented 
the  miracle  ;  the  painter  had  chosen  the  mo- 
ment when  the  farmer,  drawing  the  indocile 
cow  by  the  tail,  begins  to  suspect  a  super- 
natural agency  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  expression  was  very  faithfully 
rendered,  and  the  face  of  the  good  man  was 
a  singular  compound  of  fear  and  astonish- 
ment. 

The  fresco  surprised  me ;  it  showed  an 
absence  of  study  and  an  artistic  eye  which 
indicated  a  man  the  pupil  of  his  own  works. 
In  short  it  was  yery  much  above  the  street 
painting  every  where  met  with  in  Italy. 

"  Do  you  know,*'  said  I,  turning  to  my  ci- 
cerone, *'  that  this  fresco  is  not  bad  V 

*'  I  believe  you,"  said  he.  "  It  is  by  Mat- 
tre  Adam,  of  Calabria;  he  was  brought  from 
Nicotera  expressly  to  paint  it." 

"  Who  is  Mattre  Adam  ?"  inquired  I. 

'*  You  don't  know  him  ?" 

''  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  his 
name." 

"  Well  then,"  said  my  guide,  "  since  you 
are  always  asking  me  for  legends,  I  will  tell 
you  one." 

And  he  related  to  me  the  story  which  I 
have  laid  before  my  readers,  regretting  only 
my  inability  to  preserve  in  our  language  the 
picturesque  simplicity  which  it  possessed  in 
the  original  Neapolitan. 
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We  call  him  hiiivc,  who,  when  the  trumpet's  blare 
Rang  oVr  the  field  nf  irlory  and  ot*  hlotHi, 
Went  where  the  fifrht  wait  deadlient,  and  r<!ood 

Where  Duty  pinced  him,  with  unaltered  air: 

For  him  the  i^olden  ffuerdon  waiti<—  the  fame 

Wiiich  bhmfl  hifi  deeds  the  exieiiding  fields  along ; 

The  poet  weaves  in  tuneful  verse  his  nnnie, 
And  woman  sweetly  utters  it  in  sonir. 

No  recompense  like  this  for  ye  remains, 
Men  of  a  loHier  cnurace  yet  than  War 

Could  boast  upon  her  drenched  and  rrimsoned  plains, 
But  ve  have  won  a  parlnnd  belter  hx 

Than  fading  laurel,  and  a  fame  almve 

What  earth  cuu  ever  cive,  lieaveira  MesseDgera  of  Love! 

J.  R.T. 


(BMtor's  Cahlt 


Our  friend,  Mr.  Hubard  the  artist,  his  at 
last  succeeded  in  taking  a  perfect  cast  of  the 
famous  statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon, 
which  our  readers  know  to  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  in  our  eyes.  Nothing  codd 
exceed  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  look- 
ed upon  this  exquisite  work,  a  few  dari 
since,  and  recognised  the  fidelity  to  theong^ 
inal  which  is  displayed  in  it.  Mr.  Hubtid 
has  performed  a  service  of  incalculable  vahie 
to  the  country,  and  we  hope  he  will  beabtm- 
dantly  rewarded  by  receiving  numerous  or- 
ders for  the  copy,  which  he  will  be  prepared 
to  execute  in  bronze  or  marble,  as  may  be 
desired.  Every  State  in  the  Union  should 
have  this  majestic  work  of  art  in  its  Capitol 
and  it  should  be  seen  in  every  gallery 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  cast  hu 
been  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it 
cannot  fail  to  find  thousands  of  admirers. 

While  referring  to  this  matter,  we  mnit 
acknowledge  a  benefaction  conferred  upon 
us  by  Hubard,  in  showing  us  a  crayon  draw* 
ing  of  his  own  which  we  consider  the  fioest 
specimen  of  that  branch  of  art  that  we  hare 
ever  seen.     It  is  an  illustration  by  way  of 
frontispiece  to  a  series  of  drawings  which 
Hubard  had  it  in  contemplation  at  one  time  to 
execute  for  a  new  edition  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  This  purpose  was  abandoned,  and 
while  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  magnifi- 
cent a  volume  as  it  must  have  been,  wai 
lost  to  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  we  are  in- 
clined very  much  to  doubt  if  our  friend  could 
have  made  anything  more  of  the  subject 
than  he  has  done  in  this  openine  sketch. 
The  whole  imagery  of  Dreamland  has  beei 
exhausted.     All  uiir  and  radiant  viHons  of 
innocent   slumber  are  embodied  with  the 
most  weird  and  horrible  fantasiea  that  erer 
penetrated  the  cell  of  the  assassin.    One- 
half  of  the  drawing  calls  up  to  us  readings 
of  forgotten   tales  of   tenor,  peopled  1^ 
Brocken   phantoms,  and  affects  us  u  we 
been  affected  by  Macready  in  Macbeth— (he 
other  half  brings  back  the  tender  recollec- 
tions of  that  sunny  period  when  "  Heavei 
lay  about  us  in  our  infancy."    The  leading 
idea  of  the  drawing  is  the  face  of  Sleep,  the 
one-half  in  the  placid  beauty  of  innoceBCC 
and  hope,  the  other  in  the  grim  horror  of 
guilt  and  despair.    Join  together  the  feir 
tnres  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Meduaa  aid 
you  may  imagine  the  effect  produced  hy 
this  wonderful  effort.    But  we  can  not  de- 
scribe it    The  resident  reader  should  risM 
Mr.  Hubard's  studio  tad  tee  it  fbr  UaseK 
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I  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  the  ar- 
I  Lord  John  Russell's  Life  of  Moore, 
Quarterly  Review,  will  understand  the 
of  these  editorial  verses : — 

le  the  hope  once  fo  f weetl^  expressed, 
looKX !  in  ihT  Terse  with  a  pathos  so  true, 
on  in  the  i^rafa  thej  should  lay  ihe^  to  rept. 
■Its  and  thy  follies  might  slumber  there  too ; 
ly  were  ever  remembered,  *twere  only 
*er  them  a  tear  might  in  silence  be  shed, 
ten  the  turf,  in  the  valley  so  lonely, 
Clio  her  vigils  keeps  o*er  the  dead ! 

ere  the  daisies  have  tufted  the  spot, 
eomes  a  cold  critic,  and,  after  his  kind, 
I  those  follies,  by  others  forgot, 
lantfl  them  like  nettles  to  grow  there  entwined : 
ivy,  in  triumph  at  last  thou  rejoicevt; — 
Death  breaks  the  bowl  at  the  fountain  for  aye, 
ee  shone  so  brightly  as  gold  of  the  choicest, 
neleas  lies  as  the  vilest  of  clay. 

9  not  that  wonderful  sharpness  of  sight 
lults  microscopic  to  mark  cannot  foil, 
rtues  like  luminous  orbs  of  the  night, 
I  though  its  ken  may  in  majesty  sail : 
do  we  wish  that  close  logic  to  borrow, 
strives  to  enwrap  in  a  shadow  abhorred 
est  remembranre  that  w^tman  in  sorrow 
ing  Co — the  faith  and  the  love  of  her  lord. 

aarteriies  long  shall  have  mouldered,  and  deep 
e  fossils  of  critics  time's  strata  shall  lie, 
verse  amaranthine  its  freshness  shall  keep, 
ly  as  when  it  6rst  bloomed  to  the  eye ; 
igh  other  minstrels  to  rapture  may  waken 
enius  as  cunning  the  strings  of  the  lyre, 
d  that  his  Melodies  csptive  have  taken, 
nrer  **  let  song  so  enchanting  expire  !'* 

ir  peace  of  mind  were  easily  disturbed 
olation  of  our  rights  of  property  in 
re,  we  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
lal  disquietude.  We  see  the  Messen- 
'ticles  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
>ress  every  day,  without  the  slightest 
ledgment  of  their  origin,  and  many 
I  seem  to  regard  what  we  publish  as 
subjects  of  plunder.  During  the  last 
r,  **  Lilly  Leigh"  and  '*  Simon  Suggs, 
J."  were  appropriated  by  a  couple  of 
n  editors,  who  very  pleasantly  called 
ntion  of  their  readers  to  the  merits  of 
spectively,  as  if  each  were  contribu- 
a  correspondent.  More  recently  the 
rleans  Picayune  laid  violent  hands  on  i 
klley's  beautiful  lines  on  the  Death  of 
Taller  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  Jlu-  \ 
Ga.)  ConsHiutionalist  seized  upon  an 
^e  in  our  "Editor's  Table," — griev-! 
^hich  were  rendered  yet  more  annoy-  j 
our  seeing  them  subsequently  copied 
'eral  prominent  journals  and  credited 
phmderera.  We  are  always  willing 
at  we  publish  in  the  Mesttenger  should  | 


be  copied  by  the  newspapers,  and  we  have 
therefore  never  copynghted  the  work,  but 
we  submit  that  when  an  editor  thus  avails 
himself  of  our  labours  to  lend  interest  to  his 
columns,  he  is  bound  in  common  fairness  to 
give  us  the  proper  credit  therefor. 

.Apropos  of  this,  an  amusing  instance  of 
literary  piracy  appears  in  the  last  Blackwood* 
A  story  is  there  published  tis  original,  enti- 
tled "  The  Duke's  Dilemma,"  which  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  which  we 
laid  before  our  readers  more  than  two  years 
ago,  under  the  caption  of  "  The  Manager." 
The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  Messenger  for 
February  1851.  The  literary  morale  is  in  a 
sinking  condition,  indeed,  when  old  Ebony 
is  driven  to  such  larcenous  expedients. 

Every  day  brings  out  a  new  Bourbon  and 
a  new  Junius.  Another  candidate  for  the 
equivocal  honours  of  the  latter  character  has 
lately  been  brought  forward  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Grenville  Earl  Temple,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  family  of  the  Grenvilles 
so  largely  connected  with  the  political  histonr 
of  England.  A  continuation  of  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  of  this  family,  volumes 
3  and  4,  edited  by  William  James  Smith, 
contains  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  Earl  Temple  and  Junius  were 
the  same  individual;  the  proofs  adduced, 
however,  being  very  similar  to  those  hereto- 
fore employed  in  fixing  the  authorship  of  the 
famous  letters  upon  fifty  other  men  of  the 
period.  Similarities  of  style  are  pointed  out, 
and  certain  phrases,  quotations,  sentiments, 
and  terms  of  thought  given,  which  appear  to 
lend  plausibility  to  the  new  doctrine,  but 
these  resemblances  have  so  often  been  es- 
tablished that  we  can  regard  them  only  as 
indicating  that  there  is  a  common  property 
in  such  intellectual  goods,  in  the  leading  men 
of  an  age.  Two  new  facts  are  employed  to 
sustain  the  claim  of  Temple,  one  that  the 
handwriting  of  the  letters  to  Woodfall  is  a 
very  close  counterpart  of  some  of  Lady 
Temple's  hand ;  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  discovered  one  letter  of  Junius  to  be  on 
paper  of  the  same  size,  ouality  and  water-- 
mark  as  was  used  by  Lord  Temple  within  a 
week  of  the  same  date.  The  new  theory 
has  brought  out  a  letter  from  Mr.  Macaulay 
who  still  adheres  to  his  long-entertained  be- 
lief that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Junius — a 
supposition  which  we  have  always  thought  to 
be  negatived  by  the  statement  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  knew  who 
Junius  was  and  that  all  the  persons  connec- 
ted with  the  Woodfall  publication  were  then 
dead,  when  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  yet  liv- 
iog.    If  it  be  admitted  that  Lord  Shelburne 
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wts  a  man  of  Teracity,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  Francis  theory  can  be  any  loneer  upheld. 
The  question  is  one  of  but  little  importance 
in  any  point  of  view,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  amount  of  labour  that  has 
been  expended  on  it  Mr.  Hanson's  chase 
after  the  Dauphin,  however  unprofitable  and 
absurd  it  may  seem,  is  far  more  consistent 
with  reason,  because  he  contends  the  ^me's 
afoot,  and  he  hopes  yet  to  come  up  with  it 

Is  the  following  story  a  Joe  Miller  or  not? 
It  was  narrated  to  us  as  having  just  occmrred 
in  one  of  the  South-Side  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  would-be  literary  gentleman,  who  could 
not  be  brought  to  admit  that  there  was  any- 
thing he  had  never  read,  came  upon  a  friend 
who  was  deep  in  the  story  of  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming."  Looking  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  reader,  he  remarked,  "Ah!  yes — Graf- 
iiude  of  Women,  a  very  pretty  poem,  I've 
read  it  frequently." 


The  following  lines  seems^to  us  instinct 
with  the  peculiar  graces  of  tneir  author,  the 
gifted  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed.  We  have 
rarely  seen  a  more  happy  portrait : 

A  NUN. 
She  WM  ft  Tei7  pretty  nun ; 
8ad,  delicate,  and  fire  feet  one ; 
Her  iace  waa  oval,  and  her  eye 
Looked  like  the  heaven  in  Italy, 
Serenely  blae,  and  eoftly  bright. 
Made  up  of  languish  and  of  light! 
And  her  neck,  except  where  the  locki  of  hnmw, 
ttike  m  sweet  summm*  mist,  fell  droopingly  down, 
Was  as  chill  and  as  white  as  the  snow,  ere  ifar  earth 
Has  snllied  the  hue  of  its  heavenly  births 
And  through  the  blue  veins  yon  might  see 
The  pure  blood  wander  sitently. 
Like  noiselesB  eddies,  that  far  below 
In  the  glistening  depths  of  a  calm  lake  6ow  r 
Her  cold  hands  on  her  bosom  lay ; 
And  her  ivory  crucifix,  cold  as  they. 
Was  clasped  in  a  fearful  and  fond  caress. 
As  if  she  shrank  fram  its  holiness. 
And  felt  that  hers  was  the  only  guilt 
For  which  no  healing,blood  was  spilt  r 
And  tears  were  bursting  all  the  while  y 
Yet  now  and  then  a  vacant  smile 
Over  her  lips  woold  come  and  go— • 
A  very  mockery  of  wo— 
A  brief,  wan  smile— a  piteous  toUev 
Of  a  warm  low  cruabed,  and  a  young  baart  broken ! 


We  were  engaged  during  the  last  month, 
for  two  days,  in  making  collections  in  one  of 
the  wards  of  our  city,  for  the  sufferers  at 
New  Orleans.  Happening  to  call  on  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  whom  we  found  early  in 
the  morning  at  his  residence,  we  witnessed 
an  incident  that  deserves  to  be  -  recorded 


The  gentleman  promptly  responded  to  oar 
appeal  and  entered  his  name  for  a  nm 
which,  on  examining  his  pocket  book,  he 
could  not  make  np  by  one  doUar.  He  there* 
upon  rang  the  bell  and  had  recourse  to  one 
of  his  neg^  slaves  (a  household  servant) 
who  immediately  loaned  him  the  dollar  he 
wanted.  Very  significant,  this,  ia  it  not  ?  of 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  negroes ! 

Om*  friend  and  poetical  coBtributor,  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  Esq.,  of  the  Charletton  Weekly 
MwSf  who  has  been  enjoying  a  holiday  in 
Northern  travel,  gives  agreeable  evidence  of 
his  return  to  the  sanctum  in  recent  numbers 
of  his  excellent  gazette.  We  had  the  plea- 
sure at  meeting  with  him  in  Richmond  oa 
his  way  northward.  Hayne,  beiag  a  poet, 
is  of  course  alive  to  musical  impressions  aod 
his  sketch  of  JulHen  will  therefore  be  ac« 
ceptable  to  our  readers — 

M.  JuUien  ie  certainty  die  moet  mfemitrnt  ttnipmu 
and  leader  in  Che  world — for  ont  of  the  exeeedingly  mea- 
gre material  of  our  two  or  three  Batioiia)  melodiea,  be 
has  constructed  a  grand  set  of  quadrilles,  which  cTcry 
night  creates  a  tremendous  fnrore  af  Castle  Gardes. 
Never  was  **  Yankee  Doodle"  ao  ftrwtal  before— tod 
with  every  turn  of  the  screw,  the  irreaiatible  theme  iccan 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  tempest  of  applaniC'  Tke 
grand  military  finale  of  this  musical  rmte  nprewnts  i 
battle  fought  and  wob.  Daring  the  conflict,  the  booBis; 
of  the  cannon  ia  heard  aboro  the  craah  of  anas  the  va3 
of  the  wottoded  rises  upon  the  ear ;  and  anea  oobms  dM 
trumpet  blast  of  ▼actory'-the  waTiBg  of  baaners,  and  ifae 
impetuous  trinmpfaal  maieh  of  the  cotM^acton  i  At  tfaii 
moment  a  series  of  lood  kmrrag  is  introdoeed,  which  have 
a  thrilling  ami  hrresistibie  efiect  upon  the  andieocs— asd 
many  a  thunderous  cheer  is  re-echoed  froos  the  bakesy 
and  the  mukitudea  below.     Vive  U  hatom  de  Jailiea.' 


Messrs*  John  Penington  &  Son  of  Philt* 
delphia,  whose  delightful  repository  of  co« 
rious  and  valuable  books  we  commend  to 
all  bibliophiles  visiting  that  city,  keep  m 
regularly  supplied  with  English  Catalogues 
from  which  we  glean  occasionally  some 
pleasant  information.  Among  a  recent  col- 
lection, we  notice  a  catali^e  of  Autograph 
Letters  for  sale  by  **  John  Gr^r  ^Bell,  17, 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,"  in 
which  a  singular  graduation  of  value  may  be 
observed.  The  English  statesmen  of  the 
present  day  do  not  seem  to  be  in  much  re- 
quest, for  Aberdeen,  Palmerstoo,  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Carlisle  are  rated  at  Is.  M.,  wbile 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  be  had  (a  fine 
specimen)  for  3s.,  and  **  the  Duke  V  signature 
to  a  Commission  is  offered  at  5s.     The  lite- 

I 

rary  men  of  our  time  are  quite  as  cheap^ 

Ainsworth,  Croker,  Croly,  Dickens,  Leigk 

I  Hunt,  Lockhartt  Milnea,  Tv|>pcr,  are  all  held 
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at  2s.  each.  The  late  Theodore  Hook,  Dr. 
Maginn  and  Major  Noah  are  entered  at  the 
same  figure,  fiulwer  in  a  letter  of  2  pages 
commands  2s.  6d,  but  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
leads  the  whole  of  the  modern  literati,  a  sim- 
ilar letter  of  his  l>eiog  valued  at  Ss.  6d.  Mac- 
readj,  the  tragedian,  can  be  had  at  prices  to 
Buit  cttstomers,  from  a  stanza  at  Is.  6d,  to  a 
"capital  specimen  "  at  38. 6d.— which  latter 
commences 

"  Detp  in  the  wmdinipi  of  •  Tftk, 

Beneath  a  ahelterini^  wood ; 
The  lalb  retreat  of  health  and  peace 

▲n  humhle  cottage  atood*" 


Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  her  time,  yields  in  public  favor 
DOW  to  the  famous  Countess  of  61essin&:ton, 
the  latter  being  put  down  at  2s.  6d.,  and  the 
former  at  2s.  Earlier  notabilities  in  society, 
literature  and  statesmanship,  however,  are 
generally  higher,  thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  com- 
mand 7s.  and  the  poet  Crabbe  12s.  But 
Wordsworth,  who  lived  to  so  recent  a  period, 
is  also  put  down  at  128.  Tommy  Moore 
sells  at  48.  Kings  and  Queens  are  not  very 
expensive  unless  very  ancient,  Victoria  costs 
5s;  William  IV.  6s;  George  IV.  3s.  6d ; 
George  III.  2s.  6d ;  and  Charles  II.  5s.  6d. 
Lord  Nelson,  Charles  James  Fox  and  Wm. 
Pitt  are  worth  15s.  each — Edmund  Burke 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  386.  each.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a  good  specimen,  will  damage  the ' 
purchaser  to  the  extent  of  £St.  2s.  Highest ! 
of  all  on  the  list,  above  kings,  queens,  war- , 
riors,  poets,  wits,  statesmen,  comes  George  | 
Washington,  the  American  President,  whom 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  the  habit  of  English- 
men to  defame,  and  whom  Blackwood  with- 
in the  last  six  years  has  feebly  endeavored 
to  traduce,  whose  autograph  is  valued  in 
London  at  iS2.  12s.  6d.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers feel  a  disposition  to  enter  the  autograph 
market,  we  commend  the  Messrs.  Penington 
to  them  most  warmly  as  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent brokers,  and  assure  all  who  desire  to 
procure  English  books  or  MSS.  that  they  can 
order  these  more  satisfactorily  through  that 
house  than  in  any  other  way. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Petersburg,  which 
promises  to  be  not  onlv  an  ornament  to  that 
thriving  and  cultivated  city,  but  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  to  the  State.  Hand- 
some and  commodious  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided where  the  humblest  citizen  will  find 
the  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
a  place  of  agreeable  resort  for  the  long  eve- 
oinga  of  winter.  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  has 
been   intrusted  with  the  purchase  of  the 


books,  and  is  now  in  New  York  City  making 
his  selections  from  the  shelves  of  the  most 
celebrated  booksellers.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
finished  scholar,  and  will  bring  a  various  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors 
into  requisition  in  executing  this  task.  It 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  better 
hands.  We  predict  the  best  results  from 
this  new  literary  movement. 

In  this  age  of  progress,  we  meet  every- 
where with  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
**  the  march  of  mind."  But  we  confess  we 
have  seen  nothing  of  late  which  gives  us  as 
lively  a  notion  of  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment that  is  going  on,  as  the  followin^^,  from 
an  account  of  the  anniversary  exercises  at 
one  of  our  Female  "collegiate  institutes"— 


^  One  of  the  young  ladioa  olso  read  from  the  Casket,  (a 
periodical  gotten  up  and  suntoined  in  fine  atvle  at  the  In* 
•litote,)  a  tho^t  but  beautiful  poem,  breathing  a  refined 
religious  spirit,  and  a  pro§e  jneen  imiUUin^  mteceufvUp 
Ae  ttfft  tf  the  Bible^  and  in  which  wit  and  humor,  and 
piety  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  were  happily  blend- 
ed." 

A  noble  work  has  been  commenced  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  which  we  trust  will  make 
its  influence  felt  throughout  the  entire  South. 
It  is  entitled  '•  The  Self  Instructor,"  and  is 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Education. 
We  hail  its  appearance  with  delight  and  bid 
its  editor  *  God  speed'  in  his  laudable  enter- 
prise. We  cannot  better  interest  our  own 
readers  in  behalf  of  the  "  Self  Instructor," 
than  by  Quoting  the  fervid  and  animated  ap- 
peal of  the  Prospectus. 

"To  THK  RSADERi 

**  When  the  South  had  been  overcome,  as  British  and 
Tory  fondly  believed,  when  Lincoln  had  surrendered, 
Gitea  been  defeated,  and  the  brave  even  were  seeking  pro- 
tection, as  the  only  rational  course  left  them  to  pursue, 
salvation  came  from  the  waste  places  of  the  land.  Men, 
who  dared  to  be  free,  availed  themselves  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  swamps,  and  with  guns  whose  locks 
were  oftimes  tied  by  a  string  to  the  stocks,  with  swords 
beat  out  of  mill-saws,  and  with  spears  made  of  plough- 
bolts  ground  sharp,  held  the  field  against  the  well  offi- 
cered and  well  supplied  troops  of  the  oppressor.  They 
won  no  graat  victories,  but  they  worried  the  enemy,  kepi 
up  ike  epiril  of  the  people,  and  made  the  native  of  the  $oU 
awiure  of  how  mtieh  he  could  do  with  the  adeantaftee  that 
nature  ffave  him,  M arion  was  the  embodiment  of  Sou Ih- 
ern  spirit,  and  leaves  us  an  example  of  which  we  shoald 
never  lose  sight. 

**  We  would  not  be  alarmists,  and  we  advocate  a  unioo 
of  the  States  as  long  as  we  can  preserve  our  equality  in  it ; 
but  to  do  that,  we  must  develop  the  reitources  of  the  South, 
moral,  physical  and  intellectual.  A  work  devoted  to  ed- 
ucation, that  shall  serve  as  an  organ  through  which  its 
friends  cnn  comfiare  notcp,  is  wonted.  Such  we  propose 
to  publi5h.    We  undertook  it  in  the  .•pirit  that  sent  Miirion 
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to  the  swanipi* ;  for  we  heard  it  whispered  that  our  noble 
SouTHBRiv  Review  would  not  be  sustained — that  the 
Literary  Messkkger  whs  expiring,  and  Db  Bow  on  ita 
huit  legs.  We  are  too  hnppy  to  believe  that  the  report 
was  only  a  device  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  our  confidence 
ill  Southern  Works.  But  when  we  found  this  out.  we 
were  already  in  the  field,  and  some  who  preferred  still  to 
strike  a  blow  for  Southern  periodical  literature,  stood  by 
our  side.  Like  Marion's  men,  we  may  be  obliged  to  work 
hard,  and  go  into  battle  with  buck  or  swan  shot  in  place 
of  bullets  ;  but  we  are  in  for  it,  and  as  long  as  the  pow- 
der lasts,  we  will  be  at  our  posts,  to  protect  or  to  strike, 
as  we  best  may  ! 

**  Southern  man,  if  you  believe  that  an  intelligent,  self- 
appreciating  people  are  the  best  guardians  of  liberty,  will 
you  not  help  us  f  Form  a  club  of  three  only,  if  you  can 
do  no  more,  and  send  in  your  subscriptions,  for  the  work 
will  not  be  undertaken,  unless  it  has  sufficient  support  to 
render  its  publication,  for  at  least  one  year,  morally  cer- 
tain. The  South  has  had  enough  of  experiments  al- 
ready, and  such  will  this  be,  if  it  is  begun  without  the 
support  of  the  people.  With  money  alone  we  con  Id 
publish  the  paper — but  we  ask  not  only  for  pecuniary 
aid,  but  for  contributions.  Anything  that  caa  senre  to 
interest  the  reading  public  iu  home  question*— to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  South,  or  to  enlarge  its  confi- 
dence in  its  own  institutions  and  natural  strength,  will  be 
most  gratefully  received.** 


lioticrB  of  3Stra  Hforks, 


A  ViiiT  TO  EoROPB  iir  1851.  By  Prof.  Bbitjamiv  Sil- 
LiMAR ,  of  Yale  College.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  Illus- 
trations. New  York :  George  P.  Putnam  dt  Co.,  10 
Park  Place.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

It  is  not  in  the  light  of  a  iavMU  that  we  riew  Profes- 
sor Silliman  in  these  volumes,  but  as  a  genial,  kindly  old 
gentleman  retracing  the  steps  of  a  journey  made  in  early 
manhood.  Forty-eight  years  ago  Prof.  Silliman  may 
have  been  a  Seniimental  TraveUer ;  such  be  is  not  now, 
and  those  who  look  into  this  **  Visit  to  Europe*'  for  ad- 
ventures or  for  that  roue-colored  description  which  is  so 
attractive  in  hooka  of  travel,  will  be  disappointed.  In- 
deed we  cannot  say  (apart  from  the  sympathy  we  feel  in 
the  movements  of  so  excellent  and  distinguished  a  man 
as  Professor  Silliman,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  his  ob- 
servations on  matters  of  science)  that  his  pages  are  very 
agreeable  reading.  There  is  good  sense,  it  is  true,  in 
everything  he  writes,  and  this  is  a  great  point  gained,  but 
but  there  is  little  relief,  in  the  simple  course  of  the  narra- 
tive aflforded  by  vivacity  of  style  or  literary  illustration. 
The  volumes  are  handsomely  printed  and  contain  aome 
tolerable  wood  engravings. 


with  the  necessary  coodimenta.  Upon  looking  iM»  iht 
volume  itself,  we  find  a  very  jndiciuua  comnrixtan  has 
been  made  of  these  ingredienta  by  ibe  artist,  who* nil 
to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  Frederick  Saunders.  This 
"  Epicure*'  as  he  styles  himself,  who  writes  for  tbt  "Sol- 
itary,**  inhabitfl  the  busiest  portion  of  the  large«t  of  4v 
cities,  where  he  baa  to  do  with  books,  hi  the  way  of 
trade.  That  be  has  poesessed  himself  ^  their  coatPiti, 
carefully  stowing  these  away  in  the  large  waiebontof 
his  memory,  the  volume  abundantly  shows.  Jt  i%  ia- 
dced,  a  charming  book  for  the  country  and  quiet  reidiof, 
and  abounds  in  dainty  devices  in  perfect  keeping  vithlbs 
Epicurean  tone  of  the  essays. 


Salad  for  thb  Solitary.  Bff  an  Epifurt,  New 
York :  Lamport,  Blakeman  &  I^iw,  No  8  Park  Place. 
1854.    [Fom  G.  Af.  West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

An  appetizing  title,  certainly,  the  cflcct  of  which  is 
still  farther  enhanced  by  a  vignette  of  lettuce  and  lobster 
underneath,  with  convenient  castor  bountifully  sapplicd 


Thb  Works  or  JoBir  C.  CALHOUir.  Vol.  II.  Rrv 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1853.  [From  J. 
W.  Randolph,  131  Main  Street. 

This   elegant    volume   contains    the     CoogrsMieMl 
Speeches  of  the  lamented  statesman  of  South  CsraliBafl 
which  conatitute,  by  no  meant,  the  least  valuable  part  of 
that  noble  legacy  which  be  bequeathed  to  his  coastiy. 
The  closeness  of  logic,  the  severity  and  comlcBfatioB  of 
style,  the  directness  of  purpose,  for  all  of  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  so  remarkable,  appear  nnore  largely  ia  ibasa 
speeches,  perhaps,  thsn  in  any  dber  of  bis  inirlleciaal 
eflbru.   Mr.  Calhoun,  was,  indeed,  the  TacitDsofdctelt, 
and  compacted  often  int^s  few  sentences  what  his  hmbor 
Senators  of  less  vigor  of  tboogbt  labored  througk  col- 
umns to  express.    The  student  of  Americsn  poliiief,  m 
he  must  devote  a  very  large  atleiHion  to  Mr.  Calhooi, 
will  not  be  able  to  dismiss  these  effoiis  with  the  hwrti 
perusal  he  bestows  upon  the  speeches  of  other  Ansrieii 
statesmen.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  iho  grrot 
Carolinian  did  not,  himseU)  cemoiit  them  to  pafer,  11,  ii 
that  event,  they  would  have  possessed  a  cwuyktewm 
that  we  cannot  look  for  m  the  laerr  akeletoo  repoiti  sf  ■ 
friendt  nor  wouM  we  have  had  te  lunent  ibecatiieloiiof 
many  able  argumtsts  whidl  were  aever  reportid  it  ■&• 

Stort  op  Mokt  Blaiic.  Bt  Albbrt  Smiti.  Riv 
Yorit :  O.  P.  Putnam  ds  Ca,  10  Park  Place.  IflSl* 
[From  A.  Morria,  97  Main  Sftteet. 

Few  peraons.  perhaps,  will  sympathise  with  iho  iothv 
of  this  little  volume  in  Us  enthusiasm  coneenusg  Nort 
Blane,  yet  this  monarch  of  mountains  is  one  ef  thooi  o^ 
jects  in  nature  whicb  inspire  in  all  of  us  a  desin  to  rA 
them.  Mr.  Smith  idls  us  the  longing  to  atsad  oo  iht 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  had  poasessed  liim  for  a  qisfW 
of  a  century  befote  he  really  accompli^ied  the  sicalt 
and  apeaks  of  thai  feat  as  if  he  were  broogbt  into  iht 
world  only  for  the  purpose  of  performing  it,  and  oAm 
wards  relating  how  it  waa  done.  His  acqnaiaiaBCO  stt 
Mont  Blanc  is  one  of  positive  femiliarity,  it  hai  neiUif 
in  it  of  that  awful  revereace  which  biealhea  ia  tho  ■•* 
jeetic  hymn  of  Coleridge.  He  is  evidently  en  m  «9 
footing  with  the  most  appalling  icedeclivitieoaadiaovy 
solitudes  ef  the  mountain,  and  lakca  his  chcicolate  oa  iht 
CfraHdM  MuleU  with  the  ina9wamme€o(  Sir  Charks  CoU- 
otream  How  Mr.  Smith  actuaRy  did  R«eh  the  Vi^f^ 
point  of  Mont  BlRDC^and  bow  he  returBfd,  let  the  ns^ 
er  learn  for  hinwelf  by  procuring  the  book  which  ii  *rih 
ten  with  great  devemeas  and  spirit.  As  a  ipcesMSif 
the  author's  powers  of  deseriptioii  in  the  graver  nooA 
let  the  following beantifnl estrait  snflEee.  It isanatltapl 
to  depict  the  twilight  gloriea  of  the  upper  regiBU  ef  ik* 
monntahi. 


}853.] 
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"  The  iiin  at  leaf  lb  went  down  behind  tbe  Aiguille  du 
Godt^  umI  then,  for  two  boar«t  ^  eceoe  of  aoch  wild  and 
woodroos  beaatj— of  sDch  ioconceiveblc  aod  nneerthljr 
ipleodor— buret  upon  warn  tbeC  spell-bound  end  elmost 
tnmbUnf  with  the  emotion  itt  magnificence  celled  forth 
—with  eirery  teoee,  and  foelJDg.and  thought  absorbed  by 
its  brilliancy,  I  saw  fiir  more  than  the  realization  of  the 
most  gorgeous  visions  that  opium  or  ha9kee%k  could 
etoke,  accomplished.  At  first  everything  about  us,  above, 
•rouDd,  below — the  sky,  the  mountain,  and  the  lower 
peaks— appeared  one  uniform  creation  of  burnished  gold, 
•0  brightly  dazaJing,  that,  now  our  veils  were  removed, 
tbe  eye  could  scarcely  bear  the  splendor.    As  the  twi- 
Vt^hx  grsdnaUy  crept  over  the  lower  world,  the  glow  be* 
eame  still  more  vivid ;  and  presently,  as  tbe  blue  mists 
rote  in  iIh>  valleys,  the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains 
looked  like  ielands  rising  from  a  filmy  ocean— an  arohi- 
pflsi^o  of  gold,    ^y  degrees  this  meullic  lustre  was 
lofteoed  into  tintsi— first  orange,  and  then  bright,  trans- 
psrrnt  crimson,  along  the  horiaon,  rising  through  the  diA 
fereot  hues  with  priamatic  regularity,  until  immediately 
above  us,  tbe  sky  was  a  deep,  pure  blue,  merging  towards 
tbe  east  into  glowing  violet.    The  snow  took  its  color 
Irom  these  changes ;  and  every  portion  on  which  the  light 
fen  was  sooo  tinged  with  a  pale  carmine,  of  a  shade  simi* 
lir  to  that  whKh  snow  at  tiniee  assumes,  from  some  im- 
perfectly explained  cause,  at  high  elevations— such,  in- 
deed, as  I  had  seen,  in  early  summer,  upon  the  Furka 
and  Faulhoni.    These  beautiful  hues  grew  brighter  as 
tbe  twilight  below  increased  in  depth ;  and  it  now  came 
msrching  up  the  valley  of  the  glaciers,  until  it  reached 
ear  resting-place.    Higher  and  higher  still  it  drove  the 
b»vely  glory  of  the  eunlight  before  it,  until  at  last  the 
rut  D6me  du  GoAt^  and  the  summit  iteelf  stood  out,  ice- 
like and  grim,  in  the  cold  evening  air,  although  the  hori- 
zon »t)ll  gleamed  with  a  belt  of  rosy  light. 

**  Although  this  superb  spectacle  bad  foded  away,  tbe 
scene  was  still  even  more  than  striking. 

a  e  •  •  • 

"  The  stars  had  come  out,  and,  looking  over  the  pla- 
teao,  I  soon  saw  the  moonlight  lying  cold  and  silvery  on 
tbe  summit,  stealing  slowly  down  the  very  track  by  which 
tbe  sunset  glories  had  passed  upward  and  away.  Rut  it 
came  so  tardily,  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hours  before  we 
derived  any  actual  benefit  from  the  light.  One  after  an- 
otber  the  gnidee  fell  asleep,  until  only  three  or  four  re- 
Biaaed  round  tbe  embers  of  tbe  fire,  thoughtfully  smok- 
ing their  pipes.  Aod  then  silence,  impressive  beyond 
expression,  reigned  uver  our  isolated  world.  OAen  and 
ofteo,  from  Chamouni,  I  had  looked  up  at  evening  to- 
wards the  darkening  position  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and 
thought,  almost  with  shuddering,  how  awful  it  must  be 
for  men  to  pass  tbe  night  in  such  a  remote,  eternal,  and 
frozen  wilderness.  And  now  I  was  lying  there — in  the 
very  heart  of  iu  icebound  and  apalling  solitude.  In  such 
cloae  communion  with  nature  in  her  grandest  aspect,  with 
no  trace  of  the  actual  living  world  beyond  the  mere  speck 
that  our  little  psny  formed,  the  mind  was  carried  far  away 
fiooi  its  ordinary  trains  of  thought— a  solemn  emotion  of 
mingled  awe  and  delight,  and  yet  self-perception  of  ab- 
ject nothingness,  alune  rose  above  trtry  other  feeling.  A 
vast  untrodden  region  of  cold,  and  silence,  and  death 
stretched  out  far  and  away  from  us  on  every  side ;  but, 
above.  Heaven,  with  its  countless  watchful  eyes,  was 
overall!*' 

We  are  indebfed  to  Bangs,  Brothen  k,  Co.  of  New 
York  for  two  new  issues  of  the  veteran  publisher,  Bohn. 
One  belongs  to  the  Ctanieml  Likrarf  and  contains  the 
Comediea  of  Terenca  and  iEsep*t  FablM  by  FlMBdra% 


literally  translated  into  English,  together  with  Smart's 
rhyming  version  of  the  latter  classic.  This  volume  be- 
longs to  the  beat  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors 
in  English,  ever  published.  l*he  other  work  is  one  of 
the  set  of  the  Standard  Library  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  work  of  Archdeacon  Coze  on  the  House  of  Av§$ria 
brought  down  to  our  own  time.  A  Supplementary  paper 
by  an  **  Officer  of  Slate'*  gives  an  account  of  the  late 
Austrian  Revolution.  A  portrait  of  the  boyish  Emperor 
Joseph  engraved  on  ateel  prefaces  the  volume.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph baa  both  of  these  works  for  sale. 

Tbs  Book  op  Naturv  :  An  Elementary  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mine- 
ralogy, Geology,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology. 
By  Francit  Sekoedier.  Philadelphia :  Blancbaid  and 
Lea.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris.  97  Main  Street. 

This  work  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  commendation, 
both  for  the  clearness  and  order  of  its  srmogement,  and 
the  large  amount  of  information  embodied  in  it.  The  au- 
thor is  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  a  German  Uni- 
versity and  his  Book  of  Nstnre  has  been  held  in  soch 
high  repute  in  Europe  as  to  have  run  through  a  sale  of 
twenty  thousand  copies  in  the  German  and  two  EngHsh 
editions,  during  five  years.  The  translation  before  us  ia 
by  Henry  Medlock,  Principal  of  a  Chemical  School  in 
London.  The  American  copy  is  enriched  by  additions, 
and  ia  illustrated  by  nearly  aeven  hundred  wood  engra- 
vinga. 

Mbmoiks  of  thk  Lifk  op  thx  Rt.  Hon.  Richakv 
BsmsLXT  Shkridajt.  By  THomoM  Moore,  In  Two 
Volumes.  Redfield,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.    1853.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  131  Main  St. 

The  life  of  ••  Poor  Sheny'*  by  **  Poor  Tom"  is  a  work 
of  the  most  delightful  sort,  and  is  republished  most  op- 
portunely by  Mr.  Redfield,  now  that  a  fresh  interest  is 
being  excited  in  tbe  biographer  by  the  appearance  of  his 
own  memoirs.  Moore  performed  the  task,  involved  in 
such  a  work,  however,  for  better  than  Lord  John  Russell 
haa  done  it,  and  has  left  in  these  memorials  of  the  versa- 
tile and  brilliant  Sheridan  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  world. 
We  need  say  nothing,  however,  of  a  book  so  well-known 
and  admired,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  we  all  feel 
in  tbe  subject  and  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated. 

Thx  RoMAir  TRAiTOit :  or  tke  /lays  of  Cieero,  Cnto 
mmd  Caialine.  A  Tnte  TaU  ^  the  Repubtic.  By 
HutRT  William  Hskbert,  Author  of  Cromwell, 
d&c.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B.  Peterson,  No.  102  Cbesnot 
Street.  [From  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Eichange  Ho- 
tel. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  without  doubt  a  writer  of  considersble 
power  and  possesses  an  accurate  ncquaiotance  with  the 
social  life  of  the  period  at  which  the  eventa  of  this  story 
transpired:  but  we  think  he  has  failed  to  infuse  life  and 
spirit  into  the  characters  he  brings  upon  the  stsge,  and 
has  thus  produced  a  work  which  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
successful.  It  is  from  no  want  of  dramatic  ability  that 
this  failure  proceeds  but  froui  the  evident  impossibility  of 
interesting  us  in  the  men  of  antiquity  by  the  familiar 
agency  of  fiction.  We  must  have  something  in  common 
with  tbe  dramaii9  ftereotut  or  we  will  care  nothing  about 
them.  The  Roman  Traitor  is  rather  valuable  as  a  his- 
torieal  pormitura  ihas  •tttertainiog  as  a  story. 
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A  New  and  Improved  Standard  French  and  Enolish 
and  English  axd  Frknch  Dictionart,  &Cm  Su:,  By 
A,  O,  CoHuU  lato  Profca«or  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Ox- 
ford- Philadelphia  :  C.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  North- 
west comer  of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streetn.  1852.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Although  this  portly  volume  hears  date  1852,  wa  were 
not  aware  of  itn  puhlicutiou  till  it  was  laid  upon  our 
table  during  the  lust  inouth.  Its  advantages  over  the  Dic- 
tionaries now  in  Ui*e  seem  to  consist  in  the  order  of  its  ar- 
rangement and  the  clearness  of  its  definitions.  The  stu- 
dent finds  the  word  he  is  insearchof  without  loss  of  time, 
and  is  not  bothered  with  a  multitude  of  figures  and  signs, 
euch  as  frequently  exhaupt  his  patience  in  Spiers.  We 
consider  the  work  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational 
library. 


The  Works  of  Shaksprare,  the  Text  regulated  by 
the  recently  discovered  Folio  of  1632,  dfrC,  &lc.  By  J. 
Payne  Collier.  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  In  Eight  Volumes. 
Vols.  11..  III.  and  V.  Redfield,  110  and  112  Nassau  St. 
New  York.  1853.  [From  J.  \V.  llundolph,  121  Main 
Street. 

We  owe  Mr.  Redfield  many  thanks  for  this  charming 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  English  dramatist.  It 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  size  of  the  volumes  ac- 
cords with  Dr.  Johns()n*s  preference  for  books  that  one 
can  hold  in  the  hand  by  tiic  firesside.  The  text  has  been 
rendered  agreeably  with  the  emendations  concerning 
which  such  a  sensation  has  recently  been  created  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  at  the  same  time  that  the  read- 
ings of  former  editions  are  preserved— an  arrangement 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  Shaksperean 
students.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  will  be  publish- 
ed last  of  all  and  will  contain  a  life  and  portrait  of  the 
Poet.  Mr.  Redfield  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  Volume 
IV.  which  through  some  umisaiou  we  failed  to  receive. 


The  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  with  Illustrations. — 
Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1853.  [From 
James  Wuodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

This  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  the  pub- 
lishers design  to  bring  out  under  the  title  of  the  **  Young 
Americans*  Library."  It  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the 
boys  not  (miy  on  account  of  the  anccduies  with  which  it 
abounds,  but  from  a  number  of  exceedingly  bad  engrav- 
ings which  represent  Mr.  Webster  as  he  never  did  appear 
at  any  period  of  hia  life.  We  hope  the  succeeding  vol- 
umes of  tlie  **  Young  Americatrs  Library,"  will  be  as 
good  in  the  letter  press  as  this ;  at  for  the  pictures  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  as  bad,  so  that  we  may 
look  for  improvement  in  at  least  one  respect. 


Halldcinations  :  or  Vie  Rational  Ifittorjf  of  Appari' 
tiongf  ViiioHSf  Dream$^  EcMtaty^  MagneHum  and 
8omnambuli$m.  By  Brirrke  de  Boismont,  &,c,  &c. 
First  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved Paris  Edition.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Bla- 
kiston. 1853.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  139  Main 
Street. 

From  the  title  of  this  volume,  one  might  suppose  it  a 
stray  chapter  out  of  Austin  Caxton*«  voluminous  **His* 
tory  of  Human  Error'*  fur  liow  much  of  Error  lias  spriuf 


from  Hallucination  it  would  be  ezeeedinf  ly  ^MictaJ/r  t 
estimate.    We  bare  rarely  seen  a  book  eoBtainiQ«i  j^ 
ranch  curions  and    remarkable  infermatioa  coace/BBy 
the  dark  and  mystical  side  of  life.    The  writer /wgw 
the  belief  in  mesmerism  and  clainroyance  soprenleit  if 
the  present  day  to  the  effect  of  mental  delusion  aadiffsf 
trates  bis  doctrine  by  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes.  VTi 
have  no  time  to  enter  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  work 
here,  and  have  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  sll  itch  u 
feel  an  interest  in  the  marvellous  and  obscure,  to  iu 
pages  for  an  abundant  supply  of  wonders. 


The  Southern  Pqlpit.  A  Presbyterian  Work, 
taining  Original  Sermons,  by  Southern  Presbytniu 
Ministers.  July,  1853.  Contents  :  Lessons  fran  tbt 
Lifis  of  Washington,  by  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore.  RirbnwD^: 
Printed  by  Macfarlane  &.  Fergnsson,  for  the  Poblifhcr. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  May  last  and  isdstifiBii 
as  the  title  indksates,  to  lay  before  the  public  origistl  Nf^ 
roons  of  Southern  Presbyterian  Ministers.  Tbs  nsmbir 
now  under  our  eye  contains  an  eloquent  and  tfaoagbifid 
discourse  of  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  of  whose  gH»  w  s 
writer  and  pulpit  orator  we  have  so  often  spoken  is  pi*- 
vious  numbers  of  the  Messenger,  it  will  be  retd  with 
interest  by  the  large  circle  of  Mr.  Moore's  admiitn. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  authors  respectively  (orcopisi 
of  the  following  pamphlets — 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Vknable,  Before  tin  tvs 
Societies  at  Wake  Forest  College.  Delivered  We^ 
nesday .  June  8th,  1853.  Published  by  order  of  ike  Ei* 
zalian  Society.  Raleigh :  A.  M.  Gorman,  FrisCir-' 
Spirit  of  the  Age  Office.    1853. 

Address  Delivered  before  the  Patrons  and  Pspihof 
Hampton  Academy,  July  30, 1863.  By  Rcr.Jsbi  C. 
McCabe,  Rectur  of  St.  John*s  Church,  Haaaptes,  Vir* 
ginia.    Richmond.    1853. 

Speech  op  Richard  Ykadoii,  Esq.,  cf  Chsikiios.& 
C,  at  the  Pilgrim  Celebration,  at  Plymostk,  Mam 
August  1,  1853.  New  York :  PrintMi  by  G.  Tnktn, 
141  Nassau  Street.    1853. 

**  Uncuc  Tom*s  Cabin"  Rktibwed  ;  or,  Amsricss  Ss* 
ciety  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  Mis.  Hsirirt 
Beecher  Stowe.  By  James  A.  Waddell,  M.  D.  Ir 
leigh :  Printed  at  the  office  of  the  '*9oalhera  Wsitif 
Post."    1852. 

Of  the  addresses  we  need  only  my  ibaC  dMy  si«  is  iB 
respects  such  as  we  should  hawe  espeeied  frsa  v*  ^ 
such  reputation  for  learning  and  ability  as  tks  saihMf' 
Mr.  Waddeirs  review  of  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  9np^ 

•b        It 

appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  "Southern  Wceklj  n^ 
and  attracted  much  attention  by  its  trenchant  satis  tM 
cogent  reasoning.    We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  a  bra  ^ 
preserratioB. 


Helper  &  BroChen  nnaouBee  as  Bbortly  li  sp^ 
the  fiist  number  of  the  "  Nawcomea,"  Thackenj *•  "^ 
novel.  We  may  thenfotB  ospeei  ■nisihiH  •'w*  ""^ 
m  fiction* 
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TENNYSON'S  POEMS.* 

la  olden  times  the  kindred  characters  of 
the  poet  and  the  seer  were  so  intimately  and 
habitually  united  as  to  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical :  and  even,  in  later  ages  of  highly  de- 
veloped civilization,  we  find  such  indications 
of  the  curious  blending  of  both  functions  as 
to  justify  and  explain  their  ancient  combina- 
tioQ.  The  priests  of  Dodona  and  the  Pytho 
Desses  of  Delphi  rendered  their  responses  to 
the  anxious  visitants  in  oracular  verse :  the 
prophets  of  Israel  were  also  the  chosen  few 
whose  hallowed  lips  heaven  had  touched 
with  the  live  coals  of  inspiring  poetry :  the 
vaticinations  of  the  Sibyls  were  delivered  in 
80Dg ;  and  the  gloomy  groves  of  the  Druids 
were  vocal  with  prophetic  melody.  Inspira- 
tioQ  in  all  its  forms  was  allied  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Muses ;  and,  until  the  more 
recent  days  of  artificial  fervor  and  factitious 
verse,  none  dreamt  of  divorcing  faculties 
supposed  to  be  indissolubly  intertwined.  The 
days  have,  indeed,  long  passed,  when  the 
simplicity  of  a  fresh  and  untutored  race 
venerated  with  undistinguishing  reverence 
the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  song,  and  recog- 
nized the  equal  impress  of  divinity  in  both  ; 
yet  even  now,  at  times,  we  find  the  elder 
truth  attested  and  revealed  in  the  spontane- 
ous practices  of  a  hardened  and  critical  age. 
Sometimes,  as  the  honey-bees  of  Hymettus 
settled  upon  the  infant  lips  of  Sophocles,  so 
the  divine  afflatus  still  comes  as  an  unwont- 
ed visitant,  and  kisses  the  cheek  of  the  mod- 
ern votary  of  the  Muses,  infusing  celestial 
grace  into  his  utterance,  and  kindling  imagi- 
nation into  such  lofty  enthusiasm  as  serves 
to  remind  us  that  it  too  indicates  the  pres- 
ence and  the  in-dwelling  of  the  god.f 

Such  instances,  however,  of  more  than 

^TennytoQ'a  Poemt.  Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor 
•ad  Company.    Mdccczlix.    3  vols.  l2mo. 

Id  Meiuofiam.  BostoD :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fieide. 
Mdccclii.    1  Tol.  '12aio. 

tEnthusiftffm  mean*  literally  *'tbe  god  within  us." 
The  idea  ia  illusU'ated  in  Plato's  Ion. 
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mere  poetic  fervor,  have  become  very  rare, 
though  there  is  a  manifest  touch  of  the  ear- 
lier divinity  in  all  truly  great  poets.  It  was 
the  essence  of  the  prophetic  vocation  that 
the  seer  should,  like  Calchas,  the  wisest 
Greek  who  accompanied  the  armament,  to 
Troy,  be  cognizant  alike  of  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  past ;  and  the  immortal  bards 
of  all  ages  have  possessed  something  of  this 
power;  for,  while  necessarily  displaying  a 
sagacious  insight  into  their  own  age  as  the 
tenure  by  which  they  claim  and  retain  the 
popular  favour,  they  perceive  more  than  the 
present  in  the  passing  hour,  and  either  re- 
vive in  its  representation  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  or  less  frequently,  but  by  a  diviner  in- 
stinct, they  anticipate  therein,  as  in  a  magic 
mirror,  the  image  of  the  coming  time.  Both 
faculties  are  in  some  measure  possessed  by 
Tennyson ;  the  latter  and  most  uncommon, 
we  think,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree ;  and  it 
is  this  penetrating  anticipation  of  the  future 
—this 

Sing^H^  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  passed  away, 

which  is  the  characteristic  and  the  seal  of 
Tennyson's  poetical  excellence.  His  whole 
poetry,  indeed,  except  a  few  of  his  earliest 
pieces  of  fancy,  in  which  he  tried  his  young 
wings  rather  than  essayed  any  deliberate 
flight,  is  steeped  in  the  dyes  of  the  morning 
heaven,  and  is  radiant  with  the  brilliant  hues 
of  the  ascending  sun.  It  is  not  merely  in 
Locksley  Hall,  but  on  almost  every  other 
occasion,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  of  so^ 
her,  sedate,  and  elaborate  utterance, 

T%ai  be  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 

see : 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be. 

This  proleptic  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proaching but  still  distant  destiny  is  the  very 
highest  gift  of  the  Muses,  and  is  reserved  as 
the  rare  privilege  to  be  bestowed  only  on 
their  most  favoured  worshippers.  We  have, 
therefore,  ample  reason  for  regarding  its  pos- 
session by  Tennyson,  if  he  does  truly  pos- 
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sess  it,  as  sufficient  evidence  of  genuine  po- 
etic inspiration. 

The  proof  of  this  anticipation  of  the  fu- 


magical  shapes  instinct  with  meaning,  and 
rich  in  sublime  inspiration.  The  dreim  is 
no  longer  a  tantalizing  night-mare,  but  it  b  a 


ture, — of    this  half-conscious  inhalation  of;  wonderful  prefiguration  of  anticipated  real- 
the  invigorating  air  of  the  coming  morn,  is  |  ties :    it  is  no  longer  a  bodiless  cloud,  bat 

the  robe  of  mist  which  envelopes  the  sub- 
stance and  voice  of  divinity. 

We  are  assured  by  our  own  experience 
that  we  commit  no  error  in  attributing  these 
effects  to  the  application  of  this  simple  ca- 
non of  interpretation  to  the  writings  of  Ten- 
nyson. 

His  wordF,  like  nature,  half  reveftl 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

When  we  first  addressed  ourselves  to  their 
study,  we  did  not  ourselves  readily  catch  the 
key-note  of  his  strain,  and  it  was  odIj  after 
a  renewed  perusal  that  the  secret  signifi- 
cance of  the  song  attracted  our  attention. 
At  a  first  acquaintance  we  felt  annoyed  and 
disappointed :  we  could  not  avoid  admiring 
the  variety  of  the  music,  the  exquisite  per- 
fection of  the  rhythm,  and  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  the  expression,  but  we  fancied  our- 
selves lost  in  a  fret-work  of  moon-shine,  and 
could  neither  apprehend,  nor  reduce  to  tan- 
gible form  the  golden  filaments  of  light  which 
were  interwoven  in  the  misty  web, 

Like  a  swarm  of  glitterinf  fire-flies,  tangled  is  a  lih*- 
braid. 

When  we  returned  to  these  volumes,  bow- 
ever,  the  quaint  grace  and  luxurious  beaotf 
of  language  and  metre  appeared  only  the 
thin  veil  of  gauze  which  floated  around  and 
half-concealed,  half-revealed  the  charms  of 
the  genuine  Muse.  Like  Venus  meeting 
^neas  on  the  hills,  the  divinity  emerged 
from  the  deceptive  haze  in  all  the  enchant- 
ment of  celestial  loveliness,  and  'the  god- 
dess  stood  confessed.' 

We  know  not  that  the  presence  of  tUf 
quickening  spirit  of  rare  and  sublime  inipi* 
ration  has  yet  been  fully  recognized  or  iai^ 
ly  announced  in  regard  to  the  general  cv- 
rent  of  Tennyson's  poetry ;  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly appreciated  some  yean  ago,  in  the 
case  of  The  Princess,  by  an  acute  critic  is 
the  North  British  Review,  who  looked  be- 
yond the  letter  to  the  purport  of  the  aoag* 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  poet  had  pa^ 
tially  lifted  the  veil  himself  fxom  the  shal" 


too  abundant  and  too  cogent  for  us  to  doubt 
or  deny  its  reality.    It  is  unquestionably  true 
that' the  revelation  is  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  obtrude  itself  on  the  listless  and  incu- 
rious reader,  and  will  not  suggest  its  pres- 
ence to  any  one  untouched  by  the  like  in- 
spiration, and  little  susceptible  to  its  mag- 
netic influences.      For  the  estimation  of  a 
new  poet,  and  the  cordial  appreciation  of  a 
fresh  spring  of  genuine  poetry,  the  kindly 
infection  of  the  times  must  be  imbibed  into 
our  own  veins.     Our  imaginations  must  be 
attuned  in  unison  with  the  song,  and  must 
be  warmed  with  a  congenial  aptitude  for  its 
reception.     We  must  be  patient  of  the  de- 
scending god,  and  eager  to  welcome  his  em- 
braces.    Where  this  spirit  already  exists,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  or  to  fail  to 
apprehend   the  deep  significance  and  pro- 
phetic  illumination  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 
Where  this  spirit  does  not  exist,  we  deem  it 
almost  equally  impossible,  except  in  the  rare 
instances  of  incurable  dulncss  or  total  inap- 
titude for  such  studies,  to  ignore  these  char- 
acteristics after  they  have  been  once  point- 
ed out  and  elucidated.     And,  indeed,  this 
genial  recognition  of  the  diviner  meaning, 
which  lies  below  the  surface,  and  is  encrust- 
ed over  with  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  fan- 
cy, and  the  exquisite  filiagree-work  of  the 
rhythmical  expression,  is   essential  to  any 
just  comprehension  or  lively  enjoyment  of 
these  novel  and  striking  productions.   With- 
out this  they  can  scarcely  prove  otherwise 
than  bewildering.     They  torment  the  mind 
with  perplexing  uncertainties ;  they  confuse 
it  with  the  shapeless  clouds  of  misty  reverie 
which  float  before  it :  they  dazzle  it  with  the 
glorious  flashes  of  radiant  genius  which  only 
render  the   surrounding    haze   darker   and 
more  incomprehensible.      But  introduce  be- 
hind this  veil  of  brilliant  vapour  the  antici- 
pated, though  still  half-concealed  idea  of  the 
yet  unformed   future  struggling  into  utter- 
ance, and  projecting  its  long  and  fitful  shad- 
ows through  the   chambers  of  the  poet's 
brain;  and  then  all  that  seemed  so  vague 
and  purposeless  before  resolves  itself  into 
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ovy  Image  of  his  dreams,  and  had  almost 
indicated  with  his  finger  the  secret  divinity, 
who  had  been  too  well  concealed  before. 
For,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  Muse 
of  Tennysoa  is  kept  in  a  condition  too  much 
resembling  that  of  the  infant  Jupiter  among 
the  Nymphs  of  Ida.    Dark  clouds,  and  the 
sacred  horrors  of  the  shady  grove  encircle 
the  tranquil  retreat ;  and  the  pastoral  beau- 
ties of  the  scene,  and  the  conscious  pres* 
eace  of  the  god  are  displayed  only  to  the 
guardians  and  favored  votaries  of  the  deity. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  elaborate  seclusion 
and  this  cautious  isolation  from  the  profane 
world,  it  is  not  only  in  The  Princess,  but  in 
all  that  Tennyson  has  written,  except  his 
earliest  pieces  and  fancy  portraits,  that  we 
detect  the  plastic  influence  and  the  inform- 
ing life  of  the  same  spirit  of  prescience. 
Everywhere  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  future ;  long  vistas  of  approaching 
destiny  stretch  across  the  the  magic  mirror 
in  the  poet*s  hand ; 

And  human  thio((s,  rniuraing  on  theniMWes, 
More  onward,  leading  op  tbe  golden  jear. 

It  is  a  just  and  well  merited  tribute  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Tennyson's  poems  to  look 
for  a  latent  philosophy,  a  profound  allegori- 
cal signification,  and  a  meaning  addressed 
only  to  the  congenial  and  susceptive,  in  his 
most  extended  and  highly  wrought  produc- 
tions. The  complexion  even  of  his  earlier 
and  more  trivial  works  might  inspire  as  well 
as  justify  the  inclination  to  seek  for  such  an 
interpretation,  and  might  suggest  as  the  key- 
note to  the  variously  modulated  strain  of 
melody,  the  relation  of  the  passing  age  to 
tbe  changes  impending  over  it,  and  to  the 
doubtful  issues  of  present  energy,  enterprize 
and  thought:  Mr.  Tennyson  is  more  than 
half  conscious  of  his  own  peculiar  vocation 
as  a  seer.  If  he  had  been  fully  conscious 
of  it,  he  would  have  descended  from  the  in- 
spiration of  a  true  poet  into  the  dull  prose 
and  more  limited  penetration  of  a  sagacious 
philosopher.  It  is  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  twilight  that  visions  appear  to  the  j 
eye  of  genius :  they  do  not  come  in  the 
broad  glare  of  noon.  In  the  poem,  To  — * 
(vol.  i.,  p.  14,)  a  blank  which,  after  reading 
In  Memoriam,  we  may  safely  fill  with  the 
name  of  his  departed  friend,  Arthur  Hallam, 
Mr.  Tennyson  says : 


If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  live  in  Ttin. 

And,  again,  in  The  Poet,  (vol.  i,  p.  47,) 

But  one  poor  poet*s  tcroll,  and  with  hie  word 
8he  shook  the  world. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  latter  poem,  he 
says: 

Thus  tmth  was  rouUiplied  oa  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  showed, 
And  thro'  the  wreathe  of  floating  dark  uncurlM, 

Rare  sunrise  flowed. 

In  The  Miller's  Daughter,  where  the  pas- 
toral simplicity  of  the  tone  would  little  sug- 
gest the  intervention  of  higher  purposes,  we 
find,  (vol.  i.  p.  93,) 

There's  something  in  this  world  amies 
Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by. 

In  The  Poet's  Song,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  146,)  we 
have: 

And  the  nightingale  thought,  '  I  hare  sung  many  songe» 

Bui  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away.' 

In  The  Talking  Oak,  (Stanza  IxUi,)  with 
the  future  application  no  less  strikingly  man- 
ifested than  the  immediate  propriety,  there 
are  the  pretty  fancy  and  the  promising  ora- 
cle harmoniously  combined  together : 

This  fruit  of  thine  by  Lore  is  blest, 

That  but  a  moment  lay 
When  fairer  fruit  of  I^ve  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

But  it  would  be  as  endless  as  unnecessary  to 
multiply  these  evidences  of  an  insight  ap- 
prehensive of  the  future,  for  they  are  scat- 
tered like  the  leaves  of  autumn  throughout 
his  whole  poetry.  As  the  treasures  and 
precious  stones  hidden  in  the  earth  revealed 
themselves  to  the  Calender  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  when  his  eye  had  been  sharpened  to 
their  preception  by  the  proper  application, 
so  when  our  vision  is  once  rightly  directed 
we  discover  numberless  bright  significances 
in  Tennyson,  which  had  escaped  us  before. 
We  have  not  cited  above  by  any  means  the 
most  pregnant,  nor  even  the  most  striking 
passages  for  the  illustration  of  our  thesis. 
They  would  either  have  been  too  long  or 
would  have  required  too  serious  a  disloca- 
tion. We  have  culled  only  a  few  random 
expressions,  which  most  readily  tolerated 
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di88everan6ei  from  the  setting  and  connex- 
ion in  which  they  were  exhibited,  and  from 
which  their  brightest  lights  are  derived.  The 
Poet.  (vol.  i.,  p.  44-7;)  the  Palace  of  Art,  (p. 
12t-d8 ;)  the  acephalous  piece,  (p.  204-8 ;) 
the  close  of  the  Morte  d'  Arthur,  (p.  224- 
7;)  the  Talking  Oak,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  1-20;) 
Love  and  Duty,  (p.  21-25;)  the  Golden 
Year,  (p.  26-9 ;)  Ulysses,  (p.  30-3 ;)  Locks- 
ley  HaU,  (p.  34-50;)  the  Two  Voices,  (p. 
55-77;)  the  Vision  of  Sin.  as  especially 
indicated  by  its  concluding  lines,  (p.  131- 
41 ;)  and  The  Princess,  are  all  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  hues  of  prophetic  inspi- 
ration. That  these  passages  and  poems  have 
a  direct  and  designed  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  present  time,  and  to  the  aspect  of  the 
coming  age.  is  obvious,  and  might  be  further 
proved  by  many  examples,  for  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  the  same  presaging  senti- 
ment running  vaguely  but  boldly  through  all 
Tennyson's  poetry,  and  discoverable  even  in 
cases  where  the  subject  matter  would  seem 
to  repudiate  its  influence.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated from  the  close  of  that  admirable  re- 
suscitation of  the  purest  classical  antiquity, 
CEnone,  (voL  i.,  p.  118.) 


I  will  rise  and  f  o 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  etars  come  fortb, 
Talk  with  tbe  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says, 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rin^  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  1  know 
That,  wheresoe'^er  I  am  by  ingbt  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire. 

This  was  written  before  the  menace  of  uni- 
versal war  portended  by  the  quarrel  of  Rus- 
sia with  Turkey,  and  even  before  the  Revo* 
lutions  of  1848,  and  may  long  continue  to 
Be,  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  just  omen 
of  the  future. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  an  ©sthetical  po- 
sition like  a  mathematical  theorem,  or  prove 
prophetic  penetration  like  a  law  of  motion, 
or  a  tenet  of  chemistry.  The  only  pactica- 
ble  course  permitted  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  is  to  suggest  the  idea,  and  offer  such 
confirmatory  evidence  as  may  address  itself 
to  the  mind  of  'each  individual,  and  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  inteDectual  alchemy  of  his 
own  reflections.  With  this  explanation  and 
limitation,  we  conceive  that  the  testimony 
adduced  above,  especially  if  the  longer  po- 
ems specified  be  nead  with  a  due  regard  to 


their  alleged  significances  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince any  reader  with  feelings  susceptible  of 
the  poetic  pressure,  and  sensitive  to  tbe 
fresh  breezes  of  the  coming  dawn,  that  we 
have  not  been  led  by  any  fantastic  appeten- 
cy for  the  detection  in  him  of  thoughts  re- 
flected only  from  our  own  imagination,  to  as- 
sign to  Tennyson  the  credit  of  being  impell- 
ed to  song  by  a  partial  access  of  prophetic 
inspiration. 

Of  course,  the  passages  which  we  have 
transcribed,  as  well  as  the  poems  to  which 
we  have  particularly  referred,  have  an  im- 
mediate significance  and  propriety  with  re- 
spect to  the  context  and  to  their  especial 
subjects  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
any  ulterior  aim.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
first  and  overruling  purpose :  it  was  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  preceding  tbe  possibil- 
ity of  the  utterance  of  any  poetry  at  all. 
Original  poetry — poetry  hoping  for  popular 
favour,  and  addressed  to  popular,  not  to 
learned  tastes — must  necessarily  be  written 
in  the  present  tense  ostensibly ;  or,  at  the 
very  furthest,  in  the  paulo-post-Juiure — the 
future  hastening  to  become  present.  It  miist 
harmonize  with  present  tendencies,  fnter-os- 
culate  with  present  aspiration?,  sympathize 
with  present  wants  and  passions,  and  be  con- 
sonant with  present  fancies  and  credences, 
in  order  to  win  that  acceptabilitf  which  is 
its  sole  passport  to  enduring  success,  and  its 
single  assurance  of  a  le^timate  mission.  Bat 
its  high  privilege,  and  one  claimed  and  ex- 
emplified by  all  great  poets,  is  to  further  in- 
form the  animated  mass  by  tbe  introception 
and  reproduction  of  the  past,  bringing  for- 
ward tbe  by-gone  under  the  vesture  and 
with  the  novel  lights  of  the  nerw  day;  or  to 
anticipate  the  coming  life,  blend  it  into  one 
double  but  twin  existence  with  tbe  present, 
and  thus  render  tbe  movement  snd  manifes- 
tation of  the  passing  hour  the  prefiguratioa 
of  the  unborn  time.  The  successful  exer- 
cise of  either  creative  process  is  the  stamp 
of  a  great  poet,  and  a  seal  which  admits  no 
counterfeit :  the  happy  achievement  of  the 
latter  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  tbe 
rarer  and  loftier  career ;  and  the  union  of 
both  in  the  same  genius  is  the  highest  ac- 
complishment of  art,  and  the  noblest  triumph 
of  poetry.  The  last  is  the  twin  and  ever- 
green laurel  which  is  wreathed  into  the 
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crown  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  ia  chaUenged,  though  on  imper- 
fect and  &r  inferior  grounds,  by  the  present 
laureate  of  England. 

We  have  shown,  so  far  as  we  deemed  it 
eipedient,  Tennyson's  reach  into  the  domain 
of  the  future ;  and  it  is  still  easier  to  exhibit 
the  subservience  of  the  past  to  his  magic 
wand,  and  the  happy  harmony  of  each  with 
the  present  in  his  fdicitous  conceptions.  It 
is  with  a  kindly  sympathy  for  the  distant 
TOQth  of  civilization  and  for  the  romantic 
emprize  of  its  early  maturity  that  he  looks 
back  into  the  gloom  of  ages,  further  remov- 
ed by  feelings  than  even  by  years  from  our 
own.  And  it  is  with  a  racy  humour,  and  a 
genial  perception  of  the  incompatibility  of 
rude  romance  and  uncultured  chivalry  with 
the  over-refined  art  of  our  complicated  and 
factitious  life,  that  he  recalls  the  former  time 
to  contrast  it  with  our  own  day,  and  to  amuse 
us  by  the  contrast.  But  there  is  no  ridicule, 
oor  bitterness,  nor  sarcasm,  in  the  invoca- 
tion :  there  is  no  contempt  in  this  playful 
proieropkany^  or  panorama  of  the  buried 
world ;  but  there  is  compassionate  and  cor^ 
dial  appreciation,  and  an  affectionate  benev- 
olence which  embraces  the  former  genera- 
tions in  a  common  bond  with  the  present, 
without  overlooking  the  character  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  great  differences  which  interpose 
iike  a  chasm  between  tfiem. 

These  marked  and  eminent  chai^^cteristics 
are  quaintly  and  forcibly  exhibited  in  the 
quiet  point  of  the  *  Recollections  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights ;'  and  in  the  more  racy  and  ex- 
uberant humour  of  *  Amphion,'  which  latter 
poem  seems  to  be  the  prototype  whence 
Halleck  caught  the  graceful  infection  which 
interpenetrates  with  wit  his  admired  rhapso- 
dy on  Alnwick  Castle. 

O  had  I  lived  when  sonf  was  great 

In  dayi  of  old  Auipbioo, 
And  U'en  mj  fiddia  to  die  gale, 

Nor  cared  far  seod  or  acion! 
And  bad  I  lived  when  song  wai  great, 

And  legs  of  treea  were  limber, 
And  ta*en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate, 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber  1 

The  more  pathetic  and  serious  aspects  of 
the  past,  imder  types  intelligible  and  accep- 
table to  the  present,  are  skilfuUy  displayed 
in  the  touching,  tender  and  weird-like  Bal- 
lad of  Oriana,  whose  music  haunts  the  ear 


and  lingers  in  the  memory  like  the  melodies 
that  visits  us  in  dreams : — in  the  perfect  bal- 
lad of  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  in  the  (Enone, 
the  Lotus-Eaters,  the  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men, the  Morte  d'  Arthur,  the  Ulysses,  the 
Godiva,  the  Day-Dream ,  the  Sir  Galahad, 
and  the  dreamy  luxury  of  the  Fragment  of 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere.  To 
many  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn, referring  to  them  at  present  only  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  that  felicitous  involu- 
tirni  of  the  past  in  the  present,  that  happy 
blending  of  reminiacences  with  realities, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  higher  order  of  poetry. 

This  two-fold  tendency  of  the  Tennyso- 
nian  Muse,  sometimes  prospective  and  some- 
times retrospective ;  and  often,  like  the  twc^ 
faced  statue  of  Janus— Jant»  ^i^on^^— look- 
ing both  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future,  we  conceive  to  be  its 
highest  merit,  as  also  the  evidence  of  its  true 
inspiration.  It  is  a  fresh  exemplification  of 
the  earlier  functions  and  qualities  of  the 
popular  poet,  vatei  or  seer ;  explaining  and 
being  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  a  most 
competent  writer,*  that  '  vaits  originally 
meant  a  seer.'  <  It  was  the  name,'  he  pro* 
ceeds,  *  given  to  the  Tuscan  expositors  of 
prodigia,  and  to  the  precentors  of  the  Salian 
priesthood,  in  the  same  way  that  the  leader 
of  the  dance  was  called  pr^uul.*  •  •  • 
*  Fofef,  then,  became  the  most  ancient  term 
for  poet  among  the  Romans,  and  even  at  a 
sul>sequent  period  was  a  more  honouraUe 
designation  than  foetat  a  word  which  Lucili* 
us  and  Varro  found  it  necessary  to  explain.' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a 
curious  coincidence,  lending  to  illustrate  thia 
this  half-prophetic,  half-philosophical  pene-> 
tration,  which  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
of  Tennyson's  sonorous  and  pregnani  verse* 
(vol.  i.  p.  206.) 

Even  DOW  we  hear  with  inward  etriiea 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom— 

The  spirit  of  the  yean  to  come 
Yeanioif  to  mix  bioiaelf  with  lift. 

with  the  equally  significant  but  less  poetic 
lines  of  Gordano  Bruno— -that  acute  precur- 
sor of  our  modern  philosophy ; 

'Clasaical  Hnaeum.  No.  zsir.  Art.  xiii*,  p*  145.  Juljt 
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Jam  Dciis  adRurfit  melior  glomeramiiia  coeca 
Dir'jicicnji,  foriique  manu,  tanto  aggere  viilfo, 
Proecipit  Hlustrcm  magi«  imo  exsurgere  fundo.* 

We  thus  find  Tennyson  occupying,  with 
respect  to  the  perplexing  uncertainties  of 
our  impending  future,  the  same  position  ap- 
parently maintained  by  the  great  Nolan  phi- 
losopher, in  his  poetic  ministrations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  then  future  aspects  of  our  nK>d- 
ern  intellectual  system.  In  both  cases, 
though  with  diverse  success,  the  imaginative 
faculty  has  anticipated  the  functions  of  '  the 
large  discourse  of  reason,  looking  before  and 
after.' 

The  union  of  the  twin  but  dissimilar  ten- 


Review,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred, 
sees  in  the  quaint  and  fantastic  poem  of  The 
Princess,  which  has  been  judiciously  term- 
ed a  Medley  by  its  author,  a  typification  or 
symbolization  of  the  stniggie  dow  waging 
against  all  authority,  and  considers  that  the 
general  tenor  of  the  tale  furnishes  an  alle* 
gorical  representation  of  the  existing  war  of 
Intellect  against  Religion.     This  he  reganh 
as  the  central  thought,  and  he  suspects  ratk- 
er  than  perceives  that  the  details  groof 
themselves  around  this  nucleus. 

The  Princess  does,  indeed,  exhibit  in  strik- 
ing combination  and  contrast  many  of  the 
highest  excellences  and  most  serious  defects 
dencies  of  the  Tennysonian  poetry  is  most  j  of  Tennyson.     It  wants  the  liquid  melody  of 


strongly,  but  most  provokingly  exhibited  in 
The  Princess,  that  strange  Medley,  which  is 
utterly  unintelligible  or  insignificant,  if  test- 
ed by  any  merely  literal  interpretation,  but 
which  is  so  curiously  suggestive  if  we  wel- 
come with  cordial  apprehension  all  the  quick- 
ening inspirations  of  the  allegory.  The  in- 
sufficiency of  the  meaning,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  fanciful  imagination, 
which  are  deeply  felt  on  any  careless  peru- 
sal of  the  poem,  hare  necessitated  a  recur- 
rence to  allegorical  interpretation,  and  have 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  critical 
readers  the  propriety  of  seeking  far  below 
the  surface  a  profounder  import  than  is  re- 
vealed on  the  upper  current  of  the  song. 
Indeed,  many  scattered  hints  throughout  the 
Medley  intimate  the  presence  of  a  hidden 
sense,  and  lighten  up  sufficiently  for  ordina- 
ry recognition,  if  not  for  the  penetration  of 
sdl,  that  haze  and  vapour  of  prophetic  feel- 
ing, which  invest  the  whole  fiction  with  a 
circumambient  cloud  of  significant  obscurity. 
The  intentional  escape  of  these  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  latent  fire  attracted  attention 
to  the  divinity  behind  the  cloud,  and  tempt- 
ed the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  But  they 
have  perhaps  given  too  definite  and  sym- 
metrical an  exposition  of  the  allegory,  and 
have  almost  uniformly  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  same  mystery  pervades  all  Tennyson's 
more  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  characteristic 
of  his  genius. 
The  acute  essayist  in  the  North  British 

*De  MiDimi  loTentiooe.  lib.  i.  c  i.  p.  97.  cit.  Brucker 
Hist.  Crit.  PhU.  Per.  iu.  Pa.  ii.  Ub.  i.  Cap.  i.,  (  ▼.  Wia. 
V.  p.  9. 


the  Tennysonian  rhyme,  which  fills  the  eir 
and  haunts  the  imagination  like  the  castaoeti 
of  the  Hindoo  Bayaderes ;  and  it  sufiers  (torn 
the  absence  of  that  modulated  laxurj  of 
metrical  expression,  which  elsewhere  lendi 
such  sensuous  music  to  the  poetry.  Yet  it 
has  an  art  and  a  variety  peculiarly  its  owb. 
There  are  also  profundity  of  thought  and 
exuberance  of  fancy  linked  with  playful  wit 
and  genial  humour.  The  philosophy,  wUch 
is  veiled  in  allegory,  is  rarely  obtnuiTe 
though  oflen  perplexing,  and  is  not  frittered 
away  by  the  caprices  of  the  imagtoation: 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poetic  concep- 
tion and  the  artistic  utterance  are  less  ioju^ 
ed  than  might  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
latent  and  more  serious  import  of  the  poem. 
It  is  pre-eminently  apposite  to  the  present 
time  in  any  of  its  many-sided  aspecii ;  it  b 
so  in  its  more  immediate  significance,  uweD 
as  in  its  more  recondite  meanings.  Throagh* 
out,  the  current  age  is  perspicuoosly  ui 
truthfully  presented  to  us :  but  dressed  ia 
the  fantastic  garb  of  antique  finery,  ud 
provident  of  future  change.  Those  highv 
and  rarer  characteristics  of  poetry,  on  wUch 
we  have  been  dilating,  are  all  combined  ib 
The  Princess ;  and  the  deTelopment  of  the 
tale,  though  frequently  tantalizing  us  by  itf 
elaborate  artifice  of  allegory,  fulfils  the  jno- 
mise  of  the  Prologue : 

But  one  that  raally  toitad  tine  u4  plaee 
Were  »iicb  a  medley,  we  ebooM  beve  Ua  btek 
Who  told  The  Winief'e  Tkle  lo  de  k  far  v; 
A  Gothic  ntiB.  and  a  OraeiaB  hoMMi 
A  talk  of  Collet  and  of  ladiea'  lightB, 
A  faodal  knifhl  ia  eillwB  maeqverade. 
And  there,  with  iIhMm  sad etnagsi 
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For  whieh  the  good  Sir  Ralph  ha4  bamt  Umid  allt 
The  niaeteenth  ceotury  gambots  oo  the  grass. 

All  the  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  el- 
ements, which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
OUT  present  civilization,  are  blended  or  hud- 
dled into  <me  picture,  with  a  due  intimation 
of  their  historical  descent,  and  an  admirable 
minifestation  of  their  actual  and  reciprocal 
antipathies.  But,  though  a  genial  and  aflbc- 
tioDtte  regard  for  the  current  time  breathes 
throagh  the  whole  poem,  in  just  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  him,  who  had  sung, 

Ilere  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a  jouth 

so  Mime, 
With  the  (airy  tales  of  scieiice,  and  the  long  result  of 

Tirae, 

When  the  centaries  behind  me  like  a  fimitful  land  re- 

poaed. 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promije  that  it 

closed, 

still  there  is  no  weak  scdicitude  to  retain  the 
passing  enjoyment ;  but  prophetic  confidence 
and  instructive  hope  press  forward  to  em- 
brace the  coming  age ; 

Nor  is  it 
wiser  to  weep  a  true  ooeasion  gone, 
BqI  trim  our  sails,  and  let  the  old  proverb  serre, 
While  down  the  streams  that  buoy  each  separate 

craft. 
To  the  iseoe,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of  ice. 
Throne  after  throne,  and,  molten  on  the  waste, 
Becomes  a  cloud ;  for  all  tbiogs  serve  their  time. 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  mights  and  rights. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  harmony  of  all 
times  and  the  fusion  of  all  tendencies,  which 
may  be  eaoily  enough  discovered  in  The 
Princess,  we  think  that  the  North  British 


which  it  was  nurtured,  not  the  substance  of 
which  it  was  composed.  A  single  allegory 
to  be  tolerable,  requires  the  most  delicate 
management,  but  an  allegory  within  an  alle- 
gory is  a  grievous  offence  against  good  tastCy 
and  such  a  remote  possibility  that  it  should 
not  be  lightly  conjectured.  We  suspect  the 
North  British  Critic  of  looking  somewhat  too 
deep  for  a  secret ;  and  searching  for  veins  cfi 
gold  when  they  are  to  be  discovered  only  as 
the  precious  metal  was  wont  to  be  found  in 
the  crucible  of  the  alchemist,  afler  having 
been  placed  there  bodily  by  the  operator.  A 
dash  of  Delphic  mystery  does,  indeed,  in* 
terpenetrate  The  Princess,  as  well  as  other 
poems  of  the  author,  but  it  is  scarcely  com- 
patible with  true  poetry  to  clothe  profound 
and  systematic  philosophy,  and  purely  di- 
dactic speculation,  with  so  strict  and  perfect 
a  vesture  of  allegory  as  is  thus  supposed.  It 
would  certainly  not  to  be  in  keeping  with 
Tennyson's  procedure  elsewhere.  Such  mi- 
nute analysis  of  its  own  inspiration,  and 
cool-headed  self-consciousness,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
with  the  general  character  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  in  which  the  vaticinations  and  the 
oracular  suggestiveness  are  blended  with  the 
current  of  natural  and  spontaneous  thought, 
so  as  to  reveal  the  access  of  an  unseen  di- 
vinity of  whose  approach  he  was  only  dim- 
ly sensible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  been 
disposed  to  welcome  The  Princess  with  a 
less  Bcrutiniadng  admiration,  and  a  less  ana- 
lytic pleasure  than  the  Scotch  critic.    We 


Reviewer  is  perhaps  too  penetrating  and  sa-  have  not  treated  it  altogether  like  an  Egyp- 


gacious  when  he  professes  to  detect  in  the 
allegory  a  distinct  representation  of  the  sub- 
sisting warfare  between  Intellect  and  Reli- 
gion. It  is  true  that  such  an  interpretation 
may  be  sustained  by  the  plausible  evidence 
of  many  passages,  and  even  by  the  names 
and  relations  of  several  of  the  personages ; 
but,  if  such  an  idea  was  really  present  to 
the  mind  of  Tennyson  during  the  composi- 
tion of  his  romaunt,  it  was  not  the  central 
idea.  A  vague  and  undefined  sentiment 
of  the  sort  may  very  probably  have  brooded 
over  the  chaos  of  thought  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  expression ;  but  it  irradiat- 
ed rather  than  determined  the  development 
of  the  poem.     It  was  the  atmosphere  in 


tian  hierogljrph,  and  taken  it  curiously  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  recombine  and  reconstruct 
it  in  a  new  and  dissimilar  language.  We  re- 
cognize in  the  allegory  a  poiil^d  but  kindly 
satire  of  the  modern  neoterisms  in  favour  of 
Female  Education  and  Female  Emancipa- 
tion, which  are  shown,  by  the  development 
of  true  poetic  sentiments  in  a  truly  poetic 
form,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature, 
functions,  and  destiny  of  woman,  and  with 
the  necessary  play  of  the  natural  instincts 
and  passions  of  the  sex.  We  acknowledge  the 
underflow  of  a  deeper,  broader,  and  more 
mysterious  tide  of  thought ;  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  it  bears  along  is  rather  felt  than 
shown,  and  springs  in  the  Poet's  mind  rather 
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from  the  iacumbeiit  sense  of  the  conoection  plated  and  executed  is  a  presumption  against 
of  this  libertine  movement  in  regard  to  wo- .  a  new  attempt  of  the  same  sort  on  the  part 
man  with  the  excessive  liberalism  of  the  age '  of  the  same  poet ;  and  this  is  more  especi- 
in  all  other  respects,  than  from  any  distinct '  ally  the  case  when  the  later  effort  is  obviouily 
apprehension  of  the  disordered  relations  be-  deficient  in  the  point  and  precision  which 


tween  Intellect  and  Faith,  or  rather,  from 
any  determinate  purpose  to  expose  them. 
Thus  may  be  explained  whatever  mistiness, 
vagueness,  want  of  unity  and  connection 
may  pertain  to  the  poem.  That  its  main 
bearings  are  upon  the  question  of  Woman's 
Rights— a  question  of  immediate  and  pres- 
ent interest-^is  we  think  abundantly  demon- 
strable from  the  speech  of  Lilia  in  the  Pro- 
logue, from  Lady  Psyche's  lecture,  the  reply 
of  the  Princess  to  the  rash  declaration  of  the 
Prince,  her  outburst  after  the  discovery  of 
the  sex  of  the  intruders  into  the  secret  clois- 
ters of  the  beautiful  viragos,  and  from  many 
pointed  but  isolated  passages.  If,  as  we  sus- 
pect from  the  internal  evidence,  the  Prologue 
was  written  after  the  poem,  and  designed  as 
an  artistic  apology  for  its  dreamy  and  capri- 
cious fancy,  we  might  consider  the  question 
as  sufficiently  decided  by  that  spirited  intro- 


belong  to  the  earlier.  It  may  explain  the 
cognizable  presence  of  the  same  general 
tone  of  thought  as  a  concomitant  of  another 
utterance,  but  it  is  hardly  compatible  with 
the  supposition  of  a  new  repetition  of  an  ex- 
periment already  successful,  and  acluevedin 
the  first  instance  with  infinitely  greater  power 
and  propriety.  And,  moreover,  The  Palace 
of  Art,  when  construed  in  this  way,  has  the 
merit  of  presenting  only  a  single  and  sim]de 
allegory,  while  The  Princess  by  any  such 
process  of  interpretation  would  be  converted, 
as  we  intimated  before,  into  a  double,  involT- 
ed,  and  complicated  allegory. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  important 
poem— the  longest  and  most  elaborate  hith- 
erto produced  by  Tennyson,  unless  we  re- 
gard the  separate  links  of  the  chain  of  h 
Menwriam  as  constituting  in  their  dependen- 
ces only  a  single  poem,  that  we  have  not 


duction.    But,  that  there  is  something  more  time  to  develope  further  our  views  in  regard 

to  the  latent  characteristics  of  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate. We  shall  only  mention,  as  an  exem- 
plification of  that  affectionate  yearning  to- 
wards the  past,  which  in  him  accompanies 
the  quick  appreciation  of  the  present  and  the 
anxious  gaze  into  the  future, — a  coincidence 
which  has  not  been  observed  before,— that 
the  whole  conception  and  plot  of  The  Prin- 
cess appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
story  of  Taj-elmolouk  and  the  Lady  Dnnia, 
in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments— but 
how  changed,  and  sublimated,  and  glorified 
the  same  elements  are  in  the  new  poet's 
hands  I 

Space  is  not  left  us  to  enter  into  the  ex- 
amination of  the  excellences  of  detail  vhicfa 
are  so  profusely  scattered  through  the  poems 
of  Tennyson.  We  cannot  cull  and  dilate 
upon  the  beauties  of  his  expression,  though 
no  one  in  modern  times  is  likely  to  bequeath 
to  posterity  more  graceful  gems.  The  house- 
hold words  of  our  language,  which  have  been 
so  copiously  enriched  at  all  times  by  the<^ 
jecia  membra  poeiarumt  will  receive  large  ac- 
cessions from  his  own  sweet  utterances;  but 
we  must  pass  them  by  fcv  the  present.  We 
cannot  dilate  upon  the  constant  melody  d 


implied  than  merely  a  refutation  of  the  Wo- 
man's Rights'  delusion,  is  unquestionable. 
This  is  the  ostensible  and  appropriate  mean- 
ing of  the  allegory ;  but  the  poetic  form  and 
the  poetic  spirit  are  instinct  with  more  sub- 
lime but  undeveloped  significances,  which 
assume  shape  and  colour  from  the  minds  in 
which  they  may  be  reflected. 

It  is  but  right  to  remark  also,  as  an  offset 
to  our  criticism  on  the  North  British  Review, 
that  the  interpretation  of  The  Princess  ad- 
vocated by  him,  acquires  some,  and  at  first 
blush,  very  strong  confirmation  from  the  un- 
deniable design  of  The  Palace  of  Art  This 
admirable  poem,  one  of  the  best  in  Tenny- 
son, aAd  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  modern 
poetry,  receives  the  plenitude  of  its  power 
and  the  pregnant  solemnity  of  its  impressive 
stanzas  from  the  unmistakeable  design  of 
representing  that  very  conflict  between  Rea- 
son and  Religion,  between  science  and  faith, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  detected  in  The 
Princess.  This  meaning  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked  in  any  subsequent  perusal  of  the 
poem  after  its  presence  has  been  once  sug^ 
gested.  But  the  very  fact  that  such  an  al- 
legorical delineation  has  been  once  contem- 
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rbythin,  the  exquisite  and  varied  modula- 
tions of  the  music,  and  the  unrivalled  per- 
fection of  finish  which  constitute  the  high 
artistic  merits  of  Tennyson.      We   would 


Tennyson  is  by  no  means  the  poet  of  royalty ; 
though  the  graceful  and  elaborate  finish  of 
his  language  address  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivated and  fastidious  tastes  of  an  aristocracy, 


rather  say  nothing  on  these  important  topics,  'he  is  no  minstrel  of  the  nobles  ;  but  like  the 


than  do  injustice  to  them  by  a  hasty  and 
iasufficient  consideration.  We  may  yet  make 
them  the  subject  of  another  paper.  They 
are  the  most  obvious  of  his  claims  to  popu- 
lar favour,  and  are  those  excellencies  which 
have  most  attracted  the  attention  of  th6  end- 
less swarm  of  his  imitators.     But  those  poiats 


Troubadours  and  Minnesingers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  he  claims  his  place  in  Palace  Court 
and  Castle  Hall  as  the  mouthrpiece  of  the 
people,  and  gives  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments, to  their  rights,  their  wrongs,  and  their 
aspirations,  with  a  cordial  appreciation  which 
belongs  only  to  the  poet  who  feels  himself 


to  which  our  observations  have  been  directed  ;  one  with  themselves.  Unquestionably  this 
are  those  most  likely  to  escape  notice,  and ;  admirable  and  most  popular  characteristic 
Tct  they  are  those  in  which  the  highest  pow-  'springs  from  that  same  insight  into  the  future 
crs  of  the  poet  are  revealed,  and  with  which  and  appetency  for  its  coming  glories,  which 


the  hio^hest  functions  of  poetry  are  connect- 
ed.   Moreover,  we  deem  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  recognize  and  comprehend  the  mani- 
festations of  this  more  divine  faculty  of  song, 
which  embraces  the  past  and  reaches  into 
the  future,  before  Tennyson  ca«  be  fully  felt, 
justly  appreciated,  or  even  intelligently  ad- 
mitted into  our  favour.     Independent  of  such 
significances,  there  is,  indeed,  much  to  charm 
the  ear,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  awaken 
the  sentiments,  but  only  a  few  chords  of  his 
lyre  are  heard  until  we  are  able  to  catch  the 
subdued  and  mystic  music  from  the  other 
and  more  melodious  strings.     It  is  the  par- 
tial and  imperfect  apprehension  of  Tenny- 
son which  is  the  sole  bar  to  his  general  re- 
cognition as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
poets ;  and  we  have  deemed  it  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  an  estimation  of  his 
poetry  to  remove  this  obstruction,  or,  if  we 
say  no  more  on  the  subject,  we  have  thought 
it  more  important  to  withdraw  the  veil  from 
his  beauties,  than  to  expatiate  on  the  beau- 
ties themselves  which  could  not  be  fairly 
seen  until  the  veil  was  withdrawn. 

There  is  one  incidental  topic  to  which  we 
think  it  expedient  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  before  concluding  the  present  obser- 
vations. This  is  the  singular  congeniality  of 
Tennyson's  poetry  with  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  time,  its  harmony  with  what  is  apparently 
to  be  the  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  coming 
generations,  its  cordial  sympathy  with  hon- 
est endeavor  and  the  claims  of  industry,  and 
its  peculiar  applicability  to  a  democratic  age, 
and  the  free  citizens  of  a  great  republic. 
Though  he  is  the  poet-laureate  of  England, 
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we  have  already  indicated  as  his  loftiest  ex- 
cellence ;  but  it  is  no  leas  memorable  on  that 
account,  and  is  not  therefore  a  less  but  a 
greater  title  to  public  favour  in  America,  and 
among  all  people  who  already  inhale  the 
breath  of  the  coming  air.  He  is  the  poet  of 
sedate,  gradual,  but  universal  renovation, 

Not  clinf^mg  to  some  ancient  saw ; 

Not  mastered  by  lome  modero  term ; 

Not  pwin,  nor  nlow  to  chani^c,  but  firm^ 
And  in  its  aeatfon  briiif  the  law. — VoU  I|  p.  205.  , 

If  he  is  oflen  found, 

Lintenini;  iho  lonllj  mnaic  flowing  from 
Tbe  illimitable  yoara,— Vol.  I,  p.  33. 

he  also  recognizes,  that 

The  old  order  chan^eth,  yieldinif  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfda  biuiself  in  many  wayv, 
i^Bt  oue  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Vol.  I,  p.  2So. 

But  the  change  which  he  anticipates  is 
one  in  full  accordance  with  the  rights  and 
demands  of  industry  and  enterprise.  He 
shows  no  favour  to  the  pretensions  and  the 
haughty  disdain  of  nobles ;  and  thcfe  is  no 
sterner  rebuke  any  where  administered,  or 
uttered  with  more  point,  pathos,  force  and 
beauty,  in  reprehension  of  the  selfish  heart- 
lessness  and  pampered  pride  of  an  old  aris- 
tocracy than  is  contained  in  the  exquisite 
ballad  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  It  de- 
serves to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Burns' 
''A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  as  the  protes- 
tation of  outraged  nature  and  indignant  hu- 
manity against  antiquated  patents  and  "  the 
claims  of  long  descent."     The  solitary  de- 
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claratioQ  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  bal- 
lad, 

A  itimple  maiilcn  in  licr  flower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats  of  nrms, 

will  yet  ring  through  all  the  populations  of  a 
civilized  world,  like  a  tocsin,  and  aw^aken  a 
consenting  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  whose 
feelings  are  not  laced  in  buckram,  or  para- 
lyzed by  prejudices  and  hallucinations. 

It  is  a  very  significant  phenomenon  that 
the  poet  who  had  so  boldly  and  effectively 
sounded  such  a  chord  should  be  the  laureate 
of  the  English  court :  but  it  is  still  more 
strange,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  cotton-lords,  the  millionaires, 
and  the  rich  brokers  of  England,  such  a  pro- 
test against  the  appropriation  of  the  profits 
of  labour  by  capitalists,  should  have  been 
Bent  forth  by  the  first  poet  of  the  country  as 
is  contained,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  curious 
poem  of  The  Goose.  The  heroine  of  the 
baUad,  the  Goose,  we  conceive  to  be  typical 
of  the  labouring  class,  ''the  old  wife  lean 
and  poor"  the  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
middle  classes  generally.  If  this  be  a  true 
interpretation,  and  not  merely  a  fancy,  it 
gives  wonderful  spirit  and  propriety  to  a 
poem  which  otherwise  is  an  unsatisfactory 
enigma  or  an  empty  capriccio. 

The  dream  of  a  universal  American  Em- 
pire, gradually  absorbing  and  annexing  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  is  rapidly 
assuming  a  definite  form  in  the  imaginations 
of  our  people,  and  rising  into  popular  favour, 
is  vaguely  anticipated  by  Tennyson,  and 
summed  up  in  the  striking  expression  of 
••  the  federation  of  the  world,**  by  which  he 
indicates  his  own  hopes  and  aspirations. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  like 
tenor,  which  might  be  indefinitely  adduced, 
must  we  think  secure  to  Tennyson  a  high  po- 
sition as  a  poet,  and  ensure  to  him  at  any  rate 
an  intense  enthusiasm  of  popular  admiration, 
as  soon  as  we  dispel  the  mists  which  hangover 
and  around  him,  and  detect  that  profound  and 
prophetic  intent  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out.  This  must  of  course  be  the  work 
of  time.  The  progress  of  change  must  have 
continued  for  some  time  before  there  can  be 
any  general  recognition  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  vaticination  and  its  accomplish- 
ment, or  any  general  apprehension  of  the 


truth  which  is  only  revealed  to  most  men  by 
the  light  which  is  reflected  back  upon  the 
oracle  by  the  unexpected  realization  of  the 
fact  portended.  But,  for  our  part,  we  are 
willing  to  accord  our  fullest  approbation  to 
Tennyson  in  consequence  of  our  conviction 
that  these  things  will  come  to  pass,  and  that 
he  has  justly  apprehended  the  mystery  of 
the  future,  though  it  is  the  poet's  function 
only  to  give  vague  utterance  to  such  pro- 
phetic dreams.  We  applaud  him  for  the 
announcement,  which  we  deem  a  true  oracle, 
discernible  only  by  a  poet  whos6  sympathies 
are  in  unison  with  the  wants  and  anxieties 
of  the  masses : 

Even  now  we  hear  with  iuword  strife 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  glooin — 

The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  iilow-derelopod  strength  awaits 

Completion  in  a  painful  ech<K>I ; 

Phanttmis  of  otiier  forms  of  rule, 
New  Majeatiea  of  mighty  Stat< 


The  warders  of  the  growing  hoar, 
But  trague  in  rapour,  hard  to  mark ; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Fower. 

Vol.  I,  p.  206-7. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Tenny- 
son, though  we  have  not  noted  them.  We 
recognize  the  mistiness  and  obscurity  of  bis 
thoughts,  the  undue  fondness  for  aUegorj. 
and  frequently  the  unartistic  substitution  of 
philosophy  for  poetry.  We  are  not  insensi- 
ble either  to  the  caprices  of  expression  and 
the  affectation  of  his  metrical  vagaries,  but 
these  are  blemishes  which  our  time  presented 
our  noticing,  and  which  we  might  well  leave 
uncensured  when  the  same  cause  prohibited 
us  from  expatiating  upon  the  exuberant  beau- 
ties by  the  side  of  which  they  occur.  More- 
over, these  merits  and  defects  lie  upon  the 
surface,  and  may  be  readily'  discerned  by 
those  who  would  have  hardly  suspected  those 
hidden  excellencies  which  it  has  been  our 
purpose  in  this  essay  to  bring  to  light.  Ther 
may  suitably  await  then  a  continuation  ot 
our  criticism,  or  the  aesthetic  skill  of  some 
other  admirer  of  Tennyson. 
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DEDICATION  HIMN. 

Lord !  thou  hast  said  where  two  or  three 
Together  come  to  worship  thee, 
Thy  presence,  fraught  with  richest  grace. 
Shall  ever  fill  aad  bless  the  place : 

Tbeo  let  us  feel,  as  here  we  raise 
A  temple  to  thy  matchless  praise, 
The  blest  assurance  of  thy  love, 
As  it  is  felt  in  realms  above. 

Here  teach  our  faltering  tongues  to  sing 
The  glories  of  the  Heavenly  King, 
And  let  our  aspirations  rise 
To  seek  the  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

And  when  the  everlasting  doors 
Flung  wide  shall  show  the  starry  floors, 
Maj'  we,  oh  Lord !  enjoy  with  thee 
The  Sabbaths  of  eternity  ! 


SOME  SACRED  FEMALE  PORTRAITS. 

We  thankfully  confess  ourselves  to  be 
among  the  lovers  of  pictures ;  of  pictorial 
histories,  of  illustrated  novels,  and  of  em- 
bellished annuals.  We  make  no  more  un- 
reasonable demand  than  that  the  pictures,  il- 
lustrations, and  embellishments  shall  have 
sense  and  taste  in  them.  Stupid  pictures 
are  worse,  if  possible,  than  stupid  pages,  and 
certainly  do  as  richly  deserve  the  condign 
capital  punishment  of  the  literary  tribunals. 
The  childhood  of  the  republic  of  letters  was 
in  the  days  o^  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  ibis, 
crane,  fox,  jar,  serpent,  asp,  sceptre,  and 
eagle,  cut  on  pyramids,  memnoniums  and 
catacombs,  to  tell  when  Thoth,  Ramses,  and 
Amenoph  were  born,  reigned  and  died.  The 
many  books  of  pictures  which  we  see  now 
on  sale,  may  indicate,  for  aught  we  know,  I 
that  the  aforesaid  republic  is  getting  into  the  I 
second  childhood  of  old  age.  Or  a  kindlier 
interpretation  may  infer  that  its  mature  age  1 
is  decorating  itself,  not  unpropitiously,  with| 
more  than  it  formerly  wore,  of  the  brilliant 
externalism  of  infancy,  and  giving  shape 
and  form  of  visible  elegance  to  the  highest 


conceptions  of  what  would  otherwise  be  too 
metaphysical  or  too  money-getting  an  era. 
Whether  it  is  second  childhood  or  adorned 
maturity,  we  hope  we  are  not  to  be  torment- 
ed with  an  eleventh  plague  of  sorry  pictures. 
If  we  should  be,  although  life  is  too  short, 
and  its  other  interests  too  momentous,  to 
leave  us  time  to  be  the  Talus  of  insects,  and 
hope  to  kill  them  all,  yet  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  refreshing  privilege  of  smiting 
a  few  of  them,  as  their  inane  and  senseless 
buzz  passes  by  us. 

There  lies  before  us  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Women  of  the  Scriptures,*'  published  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hastings  Weld, 
entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1848,  containing  pictures  of  Eve,  Sa- 
rah, Rachel,  Miriam,  Hannah,  Ruth,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Esther,  the  Syro-Pheni- 
cian  Woman,  Martha  and  the  Marys,  for 
which  we  paid  the  full  market-price,  without 
much  examination,  in  the  hope  that  we  w^ere 
getting  a  ^volume  of  sweet  and  fair  and  sa- 
cred female  faces,  such  as  the  more  grave 
and  serious  persons  used  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents, and  such  as  it  would  foster  the  love  of 
the  Beautiful  in  us  to  pore  over  in  tranquil, 
meditative,  in-door  hours.  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  who  the  Rev.  H.  Hast- 
ings Weld  is — especially  we  know  nothing 
whatever  to  his  prejudice,  except  this  vol- 
ume which  he  has  published, — and  except 
his  coxcombical  way  of  slurring  his  first  name 
under  a  simple  H. — which  may  be  some  very 
respectable  Henry  or  Hugh  or  Humphrey — 
and  writing  out  his  middle  name  in  full, 
Hastings.  From  this  very  inauspicious  to- 
ken, we  judge  him  to  be  yet  unrecovered 
from  the  inoculation  of  Sophomores,  and  to 
belong  to  the  sweet  school  of  the  blessed  N. 
Parker  Willis.  We  think,  as  before  said, 
that  this  volume  is  also  rather  to  his  preju- 
dice. Other  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Hastings  Weld  we  know  not.  We  have 
no  prejudice  against  his  sacred  calling — none 
against  the  sacred  volume,  around  which, 
doubtless,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  he 
sought  to  throw  new  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lovers  of  visible  beauty.  We  have  no 
quarrel  whatever  with  his  undertaking.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  would  complain  of 
books  deserving  the  names  of  •*  Bards  of  the 
Bible"— "  Children   of  the   Bible"— "  Wo- 
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men  of  the  Bible/'  or  any  such  title,  provi-the  must  have  so  much  poetry,  and  tbej  spin 
ded  the  title  was  not  a  usurpation.  But  we  |  on,  until  they  have  spun  so  much  and  stop. 
do  complain  of  the  sad  failure  in  such  un- 1  Robert  Hall  being  once  asked  by  a  young 
dertakings  which  we  generally  see.  We  do; clerical  coxcomb  who  had  just  officiated  in 
complain,  yea  and  will  complain,  of  the  usur- !  Mr.  Hall's  pulpit,  which  he  thought  the  finest 
pation  of  such  titles.  Do  iell^  is  all  the  JIfm !  passage  in  his  discourse,  replied  'Uhc  pas- 
Jfancy-ism  of  the  northern  cities  to  be  ap-  sage  down  the  pulpit-steps."  Sow^esaythe 
plied  to  books  professing  to  illustrate  the 


Bible  ?  Is  all  the  proverbial  humbug,  the 
sorry  namby-pamby,  the  mighty  nothingness 
of  their  own  grandiloquence,  the  efiete  tea* 
inspired  poetry  of  their  Sigoumeys,  the  sor- 
riest daublngs  of  their  numerous  Raphaels 
and  Titians,  io  be  hung  aroond  the  Bible,  as 
the  gloomy  long  moss  of  Louisiana  is  hung 
around  the  stately  cypress?  We  hoped 
when  we  saw  this  book,  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  in  those  tranquil  hours  when  medi- 
tation and  reverence  come  home  together, 
to  roost  in  the  bowers  of  the  heart,  like  birds 
of  golden  plumage,  to  look  upon  its  faces  and 
its  scenes,  which  might  mingle  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  hallowed  visions  of  the 
memory  and  the  imagination,  with  the  pres- 
ent visions  of  the  eye,  and  help  us  to  see  the 
deepest  of  oar  dreams  embodied  in  grace 
and  elegance  to  the  sight.  And  so  it  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  been  a  book  justly  de- 
serving to  be  called  the  Women  of  the  Bi- 
ble. We  would  give  two  prices  for  such  a 
book— a  book  showing,  with  some  adequate 
conception,  the  hallowed  faces  and  forms  of 
old,  full  of  that  meaning  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  conceived— surrounded  by  proper 
scenery  expressive  of  the  events,  the  inter- 
ests, the  doings,  and  the  destinies  of  their 
days-^hose  sweet  visions  of  love  and  faith 
which  appear  in  the  scenes  of  the  ho^y  book, 
in  gardens,  beneath  palm-trees,  in  tent-doors, 
in  harvest  fields,  on  sea-shores,  and  at  sepul- 
chres, like  angel-forms,  and  unto  whom  we 
have  loved  to  liken  the  mothers  whom  God 
lent  to  our  younger  years,  but  who  are  gone, 
like  Eve,  and  Sarah,  and  Miriam,  and  Mary, 
to  rest  in  the  blue  sky  above. 

The  venerable  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  had  the 
heart  to  perpetrate  nearly  a  hundred  lines, 
for  this  book,  of  wild,  varied,  Pindaric,  Sou- 
theyish,  common-place  rhymes  about  Eve 
and  Cain  and  Abel.  It  is  unaccountable  to 
us  how  grown  up  people  can  have  the  heart 
to  write  such  things  on  such  subjects ;  un- 
lci>s  it  may  be  that  the  book-maker  tells  them' 


best  thing  about  such  poetry  as  this  is  deci- 
dedly the  full  stop  at  the  end.  Could  ve 
obtain  the  ear  of  such  poetesses  for  a  small 
moment,  we  would,  with  deep  rei^pect,  ad- 
venture great  plainness  of  speech,  and  take 
with  us  words,  to  plead  almost  ast)ne  plead- 
eth  for  life,  saying:  ** Dear  Aunts,  do. pray, 
pat  a  little  more  metal  in  your  poetry.  When 
you  go  to  write  poetry,  make  an  effort  to  saj 
something.  It  would  be  an  ejfori  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Chick  herself.  If  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  Dear  Aunts,  do  not  go  to  write  poetry. 
No,  knit  stockings,  aunts,  knit  stockings,  in 
all  such  cases.  Indulge  not  the  vain  hope 
that  a  mere  muster  of  words,  a  mere  mili- 
tary parade  of  sounds,  in  uniform,  can  truly 
please  or  profit  living  souls,  without  any  solid 
sense,  any  real  heart-breathing,  any  genu- 
ine utterance  of  a  iking  in  them.  You  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  inditing  mere  words  of 
liquid  sound,  or  fashionable  gracefulness  of 
sequence.  Tou  must  talk  of  things.  Put 
down  a  ray  or  two  of  your  soul  on  the  pa- 
per; or  else  let  the  innocent  blank  paper 
be."  We  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  not  an 
utterly  unattainable  pitch  of  social  excel- 
lence for  northern  ladies,  to  employ  what- 
ever gifts  nature  may  bestow  upon  them,  in 
good  uses,  without  stirring^  up  civil  sjtrifc,  or 
seeking  and  winning  ovations  from  the  rivals 
and  foes  of  their  country ;  to  be  geniuses 
without  being  traitresses  ;  to  be  sensible  and 
earnest  without  f\inatic  fury  ;  to  be  inform- 
ing and  powerful  without  malice ;  and  to  be 
eloquent  and  readable,  without  hatred  to  the 
people  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
If  not,  then  our  dear  northern  aunts  and  cou- 
sins would  greatly  better  not  meddle  with 
the  pen  at  all,  but  remain  in  woman's  more 
legitimate  and  noble  sphere — that  is,  be  the 
comforters  of  the  blue  noses,  and  knit  stock- 
ings. 

We  return  to  our  book  and  its  pictures. 
They  are  said  to  be  engravings  on  steel  by 
Sartain,  from  original  designs  b}'  Rossiter. 
^Ve  grieve  to  say  that  almost  all  of  them 
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^em  to  as  to  be  failures,  uninteresting,  dull, 
)minon-place  failures.    Of  course  the  reader 
lows  that  we  have  no  daguerreotype,  no 
iniature  painted  on  ivory,  no  likeness  cut 
1  emerald,  no  cameo  relief,  no  bust,  no  por- 
ait  in  the  world,  of  Eve,  of  Miriam,  or  of 
le  Queen  of  Sheba.     They  therefore  had  to 
5  conceived  by  the  artist,  each  of  them 
ich   as  to  suit  the  age  and  the  circumstan- 
es  in  which  they  lived,  the  character  they 
ostained,  and  the  descriptions  given  of  them 
1  the   inspired   record.     They   ought   not, ; 
herefore,  to  have  been,  we  think,  such  that  \ 
bey  could  just  as   well  be   interchanged.  1 
l¥ith  the  single  exception  of  the  Eve,  we  \ 
fciuiik  one  lady  would  do  as  well  as  another 
in  this  book,  and  that  each  might  almost  as  | 
irell  have  the  name  of  some  other  subscribed  i 
to  her  as  the  name  which  is  written  under- 1 
Heath.     You  might  very   well  take   Sarah: 
Born  where  she  stands,  in  view  of  camels,  | 
lents,  and   mountains,  and  put  her  where; 
Martha  walks,  serving  busily  in  domestic: 
Bcenes.    And  Martha  would  make  just  asj 
good  a  Sarah  as  the  one  which  is  placed  here,  i 
I%e  inscriptions  might  be  changed  in  the 
Btroe  way  under  Hannah  and  another  of  the 
iiarys — under  Miriam  and  the  sister  of  Laz- 
inA^Rachel  and  Ruth — the  Queen  of  Sheba 
ind  Queen  Esther.     Of  course  it  is  not  very 
eoQsumniate  art  which  just  furnishes  as  many 
lectures  as  are  desired,  and  labels  them  seri" 
■<m,  till  every  name  has  a  face,  and  every 
bee  a  name. 

The  portrait  of  Eve  seems  to  us  to  be 
good.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  subject — a  wo- 
man in  perfection  of  beauty  as  Grod  made 
ber — ^the  first  and  fairest  woman  of  the 
irorld — with  all  the  model  mother,  and  the 
i^odel  wife,  in  her  countenance — so  lovely 
itoto  be  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels — so 
etrthly  still  that  all  might  feel  that  she  was 
another  to  all,  and  thus  have  a  human  sym- 
pathy with  her.  The  bust  of  Eve  seems  to 
S'ow  out  of  a  bower  of  roses,  in  the  picture. 
*  Wreath  encircles  her  tresses.  It  is  the 
^^eliness  of  perfect,  primeval  nature  which 
''ou  look  upon.  There  is  no  art.  There  is 
^  defect.  But  as  you  gaze  upon  the  face  of 
^*s  bride  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  she 
'^lYis  to  have  fallen  since  your  first  look, 
deep  sadness  has  mingled  itself  with  her 
^'^liness.     You  seem  to  behold  the  sinning, 


suffering,  loving,  sympathizing  wife  and 
mother — yet  the  meek  and  hoping  peni- 
tent;— ^the  mother  of  Cain,  of  Nimrod,  of 
Herod,  of  Napoleon,  of  Haynau — ^}'et  the 
mother  also  of  Shem,  of  Elijah,  of  David 
and  of  Paul ;  and  much  more  than  all  these, 
the  mother  of  that  great  seed  of  the  woman 
who  should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head,  the 
Shiloh,  the  greater  Melchisedcc,  the  higher 
and  holier  David,  Christ  Jesus  the  Redeemer. 
There  are  three  Eves  in  literature  with 
which  every  reader  ought  to  be  acquainted  : 
first,  the  Eve  of  Paradise  Lost,  of  course — 
second,  the  Eve  of  Miss  Barrett's  Drama 
OF  Exile,  a  poem  which  we  place  second 
only  to  Paradise  Lost  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  it,  as  a 
delineation  of  the  wonderful  life  of  Eve,  be- 
cause it  is  a  woman  describing  a  woman ; 
and  third,  the  Eve  which  Shirley  saw  upon 
the  hills  of  a  summer  evening,  in  Miss 
Bronte's  novel  of  that  name — the  Eve  of 
Pagan  Mythology,  revived  strangely  on  the 
lips  of  a  Christian  heroine,  in  a  Christian  ro- 
mance, by  a  professedly  Christian  writer  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; — '*  a 
woman-titan;  her  robe  of  blue  air  spreads 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  yonder 
flock  is  grazing ;  a  vail  white  as  an  avalanche 
sweeps  from  her  head  to  her  feet,  and  ara- 
besques of  lightning  flame  on  its  borders. 
Under  her  breast  I  see  her  zone,  purple  like 
that  horizon  ;  through  its  blush  shines  the 
star  of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot 
picture ;  they  are  clear,  they  are  deep  as 
lakes — ^they  are  lifted  and  full  of  worship— 
they  tremble  with  the  softness  of  love  and 
the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her  forehead  has  the 
expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the 
early  moon,  risen  long  before  dark  gathers  : 
she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Still- 
borough  moor ;  her  mighty  hands  are  joined 
beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to  face,  she 
speaks  to  God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's 
daughter  as  Adam  is  his  son."  Thus  did 
Miss  Shirley  Kceldar,  or  Miss  Charlotte 
Bronte,  dream  out  a  very  different  Eve  from 
either  the  Eve  of  Moses,  or  the  Eve  of  Mil- 
ton, or  the  Eve  of  Miss  Barrett.  Miss 
Bronte's  Eve  is  the  Eve  of  the  Pantheists — 
a  Titaness  and  the  mother  of  Titans,  not  the 
sweet  and  loving  and  mortcil  mother  of  men 
and  women.     In  order  to  find  the  Adam  to 
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Miss  Bronte's  Eve,  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
Macrobius'  Satires  and  to  take  the  famous 
answer  of  Serapis,  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to 
Nlcocreon,  King  of  Cyprus,  who  asked  him 
who  he  was : 

'*What  I  am  an  a  divinity  you  may  learn,  I  will  tell  you ; 
The  starry  heavens  is  my  head,  my  belly  is  the  sea, 
My  feet  are  the  earth,  my  ears  He  in  the  ether, 
My  eyes  are  the  bright  blazing  lamp  of  the  shinin?  sun." 

JItaerob.  1. 20. 

And  we  suppose  that  probably  the  oldest  son 
of  this  Adam  and  this  Eve,  was  that  Encel- 
adus,  who  yet  lies  under  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
with  Miii2L  upon  his  breast,  and  whose  strug- 
gles to  rise  make  the  awful  eruptions  of  that 
mountain ;  the  second  son  must  be  a  thun- 
,  der  storm ;  the  third  a  hurricane ;  and  the 
fourth  an  earthquake.  In  the  second  gene- 
ration, among  grandsons  of  Miss  Bronte's 
Eve  and  of  Macrobius's  Serapis-Adam,  would 
doubtless  come  such  interesting  progeny  as 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  who  rode  Sin* 
bad  the  Sailor ;  and  the  Bleeding  Phantom, 
sixty  feet  high,  of  the  Swiss  Mountains;  and 
the  Spectre  Huntsman  of  the  Hartz ;  and 
Merlin,  and  Mephistopheles,  and  the  mighty 
and  valorous  giants  whom  famous  Jack  killed ; 
and  perhaps  the  more  mighty  and  more  val- 
orous, famous  Jack  himself.  And  we  are  as 
much  revolted  and  disgusted  by  the  lascivi- 
ous Eve  of  the  Rabbins,  as  we  are  amused 
with  the  Pantheist  Eve  of  the  romance.  Far 
more  delightful  than  either,  than  any  such, 
is  the  Eve  of  Moses,  whom  we  see  in  this 
picture,  the  first  beauty,  the  first  sinner,  the 
first  wife,  the  first  mother,  the  first  sufferer, 
fairer  no  doubt  than  Helen,  having  memo- 
ries of  her  golden  days  in  Paradise,  and  fore- 
bodings of  dark  days  to  come,  humble  and 
loving,  sweet,  gentle,  tender,  whom  every 
mortal  may  reproach,  but  whom  every  mor- 
tal must  love. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  very  indifferent 
pictures  of  Sarah  and  Rachel,  in  Mr. 
Weld's  book,  because  there  is  i^othing  stri- 
king either  about  their  persons  as  presented, 
nor  about  the  particular  scenes  and  circum- 
stances under  which  they  appear ;  and  come 
to  Miriam,  represented  as  standing  upon  a 
cliff  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  very  act  of  triumph  over  Pharaoh  and 
his  overwhelmed  host,  responding  to  the 
song  of  Moses  and  saying;  *'  Sing  ye  to  the 


Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea."  And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  ta- 
king leave  of  the  picture  of  Eve,  we  take 
leave  also  of  the  pleasant  language  of  praise. 
The  other  pictures  (of  which  we  shall  only 
notice  Miriam  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  par- 
ticularly,) are  all,  according  to  our  judgment, 
quite  sorry  indeed. 

No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  us,  with  our 
modern,  and  western,  and  common  eyes,  b 
get  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  scene 
which  the  triumphant  Hebrew  maidens  saw, 
and  of  which  they  were  a  part,  as  they  stood 
upon  the  granite  cliff*  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  the  morning  of  their  mighty 
deliverance.     None  but  ancient  and  ea5tera 
eyes,  accustomed  to  the  divine  grandeur  and 
awful  pomp  of  the  manifest  Godhead,  could 
conceive  such  visions  correctly.     There  is 
an  old  picture  of  the  burning  of  Nineveh, 
and  another  old  picture  of  the  Exode  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Barne- 
ses, and  in  this  volume,  the  scenery  in  the 
city  6f  Susa  with  which  Queen  Esther  is 
surrounded,  which  all   have  something  of 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  oriental  air 
about  them.     We  think  also  that  the  How- 
adji  who  published  the  ''  Nile  Notes"  a  few 
years  ago,  was  th«   right  sort  of  oriental 
traveller,  and  that  he  did  more,  in  his  way, 
than  any  one  else  has  done,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  see  the  East,  as  we  wish,  rather 
than  to  read  descriptions  of  it.     Let  us  take, 
here,  just  a  specimen  or  two :    •'  So  advanc- 
ing, the  massively  foliaged  acacias  boweredj 
us  in  golden  gloom.   They  fringed  and  arch- 
ed the  long  road.  Between  their  trunks,  liite 
noble  columns  of  the  foreground,  we  sawj 
the  pyramids  rosier  in  the  western  rosine5s.j 
Their  forms  were  sculptured  sharply  in  th^ 
sunset.     We  knew  that  we  were  on  the  cd^^ 
of  the  desert,  that  their  awful  shadows  daik^ 
ened  the  Sphinx.     For  so  fair  and  festal  id 
still  the  evening  picture  in  that  delicious  cU^ 
mate,  in  that  poetic  land.     We  breathed  th^ 
golden  air,  and  it  bathed  our  eyes  with  ne^ 
vision."      And  another:    "Palms  and  th^ 
dim  lines  of  Arabian  hills  dreamed  in  th 
tranquil  air,  a  few  boats  clung  to  the  wester 
bank  (of  the  Nile,)  that  descended  in  e^-j 
clay  terraces  to  the  water,  their  sails  hi2z 
ing  in  the  dying  wind.     Suddenly  we  we 
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among  them,  close  under  the  bark.      The 
moon  sloped  westward  behind  a  group  of 
palms,  and  the  spell  was  upon  us.     We  had 
drifted  into  the  dream  world."     So  writes 
the  Howadji,  sometimes  indeed  rather  ver- 
dantly, but  as  we  think,  in  the  right  true 
spirit  of  an  oriental  traveller.    That  presum- 
ing orientalist,  Gliddon,  did  something  also, 
a  few  winters  ago,  to  enable  those  who  saw 
his  beautiful  panorama  of  the  Nile,  to  con- 
ceive of  eastern  scenery.      But  all  that  he 
did,  and  all  that  the  Howadji  did,  and  all 
that  Eothen  did,  and  all  that  Eliot  Warburton 
did,  or  all  that  any  one  else  can  do,  must 
fail  to  help  us  to  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  grand  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.       Surging  and  tortured,  and  swaying 
with  deep  rise  and  fall  of  wave,  and  capped 
over  much  of  its  surface,  with  head,  arm, 
helm,  plume,  knee,  standard,  chariot,  and 
horse's  head  of   drowning  and  struggling 
Egyptians,  must  that  fearful  sea  have  been, 
00  that  fearful  morning  watch,  when  God 
changed  the  place  of  his  cloud  from  before 
the  Israelites  to  behind  them,  so  that  he 
itood  right  before  the  Egyptians,  and  looked 
fiercely  upon  them  out  of  the  cloud,  and 
\ikty  felt  the  anger  of  his  gaze,  and  saw  that 
their  chariot  wheels  drove  heavily,  as  if  they 
were  men  striving  to  flee  in  a  dream,  and  as 
men  who  are  going  to  die  in  perfect  health, 
very  oflen  see  death  a  coming,  with  half  a 
Sash  of  the  light  of  eternity,  so  they  quickly 
saw  that  God  fought  against  them  and  for 
the  Israelites,  and  would  have  fled  from  the 
lace  of  God,  but  it  was  too  late.    That  ought 
to  have  been  the  most  terrible  sea  that  pain- 
ter ever  drew.     Not  that  wrath  and  destiny 
can  be  painted  fully,  or  that  wave,  and  shore, 
and  rock,  and  tree  can  be  made  to  tell  of 
what  God  will  do  in  a  few  minutes,  or  has 
jost  done.    But  it  was  a  grand  subject  for  all 
the  painter's  art,  with  all  the  magic  of  col- 
ors,  of   arrangement,  of  scene,  of  sky,  of 
light  and  of  shade  to  tell  things  to  the  flner 
senses  of  the  soul,  which  cannot  be  embod- 
ied in  words.     It  is  not  right  to  paint  such  a 
iicene  with  all  the  sweet  simpering  primness 
of  a  modern  flower  garden,  or  a  cottage  of 
love,  or  a  green  meadow.     We  do  not  say 
that  the  picture  as  it  is  falls  into  this  error 
flatly,  although  it  does  seem  to  us  a  failure. 
Instead  of  giving  the  reader  of  the  Exodc  a 


higher  idea  than  he  had  from  the  words,  of 
the  sublimity  of  that  scene,  he  feels  that  his 
conceptions  are  brought  down.  The  picture 
shows  Miriam  with  two  common  cymbals,  or 
sounding  metallic  plates,  one  on  each  hand, 
and  the  hands  u{)lifted,  so  that  the  plates  are 
to  be  stricken  together,  and  sounded  above 
the  head  of  the  prophetess.  This  is  a  vio- 
lation of  history  decidedly  for  the  worse. 
Miriam  "  took  a  timbrel  in  her  handf  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  tvith  timtn-eh 
and  with  dances,^*  The  timbrel  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  cymbals ;  but  it  was  an  instru- 
ment of  the  nature  of  a  drum,  probably 
struck  with  a  plectrum,  or  drum-stick  of 
some  kind  or  other;  and  it  was  the  gentle 
instrument  of  unmarried  damsels,  appropri- 
ate chiefly  to  occasions  of  festive  joy.  The 
historic  truth  would  have  given  a  position  of 
ease  and  dignity  to  the  Princess  Miriam, 
very  superior  in  appearance  to  the  attitude 
of  the  fiery  Moenad  of  this  picture,  with  up- 
lifted arms,  smiting  her  two  brass  plates  to- 
gether, and  suggesting  an  unmusical  clangor 
as  of  the  clashing  of  arms,  tolerable  only  as 
a  tithe  accompaniment  of  a  band  of  other 
instruments  of  soAer  sound. 

In  those  meridian  times  of  the  glory  of 
King  Solomon  when  his  dominion  was  grand 
enough  to  be  taken  as  an  external  type  of 
the  future  ripe  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Da- 
vid's greater  son — in  those  days,  a  beautiful 
young  queen  came  from  the  South  to  see  the 
glory  of  Solomon.  She  had  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Solomon  concerning  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  She  is  believed  to  have  come 
from  Arabia  the  Happy — from  "  Yemlu's 
happy  land"— or  from  further  yet  away, 
**  where  the  gorgeous  east  showers  on  her 
kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.''  She  brought 
presents  of  that  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  and 
also  of  the  spices  which  the  gales  of  that 
land  breathe  to  the  mariner  on  its  coast. 
She  is  followed  by  a  train  of  camels,  with 
their  sad,  picturesque,  desert-like  shape  and 
countenance.  The  image  of  such  a  queen, 
on  such  a  mission,  from  such  a  land,  to  such 
a  city,  and  to  such  a  man,  is  a  gem  even 
among  the  gorgeous  visions  of  eastern  ro- 
mance. If  Solomon  is  to  be  considered  a 
type  of  the  future  glory  of  the  Son  of  God, 
in  a  millennium  of  complete  dominion  upon 
earth,  when  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before 
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him,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  him,  then 
must  this  Queen  of  Sheba  stand  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  types  of  earthly  wisdom,  and 
earthly  wealth,  and  earthly  beauty,  and 
earthly  felicity,  coming  in  the  fulness  of  its 
hour  and  its  power,  to  bow  down  and  pay 
tithes  of  acknowledgment  to  the  spiritual 
wisdom,  wealth,  beauty  and  felicity  which 
w^ill  spread  over  the  earth  in  the  days  of  the 
millennial  kingdom. 

It  was  as  grand  a  subject  as  painter  or 
engraver  could  have  had.  Think  of  the  fa- 
mous Zenobia  in  comparison  Avith  her  of 
Sheba !  Why,  Zenobia  is  but  of  yesterday! 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  nourished  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  a  thousand  voars  before  the 
Christian  era ;  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  near- 
ly about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
Aurelian.  She  of  Sheba  lived  two  hundred 
and  filly  years  before  that  great  era,  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra  lived  about  a  thousand  years  after 
that  era,  when,  if  Horace's  long  date,  *^dum 
capiioUum  scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  ponti- 
/ex''  had  not  run  out,  it  was,  at  least,  in  its 
sun  set  hour,  gilding  the  trees  WMth  its  mild 
departing  rnya  of  gold.  This  woman  is  so 
simply  brought  to  view  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, there  is  so  much  of  the  rich,  curious, 
costly  antique  about  her  figure  in  history, 
she  comes  from  such  a  picturesque  land,  al- 
most as  if  from  the  land  of  golden  dreams, 
she  stands  so  associated  in  our  minds  wMth 
fair,  sacred  old  Jerusalem,  and  with  Jerusa- 
lem's king  of  the  palmiest  day ;  and  the  er- 
rand on  which  she  came — to  hear  ike  wisdom 
of  Solomon — places  her  so  completely  above 
the  Berenices,  and  the  Cleopatras,  and  the 
Helens,  and  the  Roxanas  of  early  history, 
investing  her  with  a  sort  of  intellectual 
witchery  from  her  love  of  wisdom,  that  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a  better  subject  for  a 
painter  of  high  and  bold  imagination,  to  be 
found  in  all  history. 

But  we  have  no  such  a  thing  in  Mr.  Sar- 
tain's  copy  of  Rossitcr's  Queen  of  Sheba : 
but  just  a  tolerably  good-looking,  and  pretty 
well-grown,  and  manifestly  very  well-fed 
woman  from  an  eastern  harem,  standing 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a  very  tame-looking 
house,  understood  to  be  meant  for  the  palaee 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs ; 


she  has  some  very  respectable  golden  va^^ci, 
placed  upon  the  steps  on  one  side  of  her,  aod 
there  are  some  camels  and  some  camel  dri- 
vers at  the  other  side  !     And  is  this  the  idet 

• 

we  are  to  obtain  of  a  beautiful,  royal,  philo- 
sophic woman  of  the  times  of  Solomon? — of 
a  bright,  wise,  pure,  splendid  Queen  of  Ara- 
by  the  Blest  in  those  gorgeous  days  ?  h 
this  all  of  that  most  bewitching  vision  of 
eastern  romantic  history?  Has  American 
imagination  brooded  over  that  deep,  high, 
pure  subject,  and  brought  forth  this  thing! 
Pah! 

We  here  bring  to  a  close  this  little  piece 
of  criticism,  (in  the  sourness  of  which  ve 
take  pleasure  only  so  far  as  it  is  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  justice,)  with  the  expression  of 
the  deliberate  opinion  that  Southern  art  will 
be  higher,  nobler,  better  every  w^ay,  when  it 
shall  declare  and  maintain  a  total  revolt  from 
all  vassalage  and  all  pupilage  to  the  North- 
ern part  of  this  confederacy.     The  analogiei 
of    history  declare    clearly   that  Southern 
mind,  Southern  scenery.  Southern  air,  and 
Southern  skies,  are,  to  say  the  least  and  to 
speak  moderately,  not  inferior  to  Northern, 
for  all  the  high  dreams  of  genius.    We  can- 
not stand  at  all  in  such  departments  of  hu- 
man effort,  if  we  cannot  stand  on  a  founda- 
tion of  our  own  forming.     If  we  wish  ibr 
models  at  all,  other  than  those  which  earth, 
cloud,  sky  and  hallowed  history  hold  out,  in 
painting,  poetry,  sculpture  or  architecture, 
then  they  must  be  better  models  than  thove 
with  which  the  Northern  cities  furnish  U5. 

We  shall  deserve  that  double  childhood  in 
which  we  shall  remain — the  imitation  of  in- 
fancy— if  we  adopt  such  models.  And  we 
are  firm  and  fast  in  the  faith,  that  when  the 
Southern  country  shall  learn  to  tnut  itself, 
to  foster  its  own  striving  sons,  to  patronize 
its  own  arts,  and  its  own  literature,  then  it 
will  be  found  to  possess  that  capacity  for  the 
fine  arts  which  it  has  proved  itself  tu  possess 
in  other  departments  of  mental  elFort;  and 
if  it  have  not,  then  it  can  only  be  co-equal 
in  infancy  with  the  North ;  and  be  sared 
the  humiliation  of  attempting  to  grow  to 
manhood  by  the  imitation  of  childhood. 
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CALIFORm  FLUSH  TIMES. 

BY  TH£  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FLUSH  TIMES  OF  ALABAMA. 

LXTTXB  FEOH  AIT  KMIORAlTr. 

SAif  Francisco,  June  15, 1850. 

My  Dear  Franks — I  have  closed  doors,  in 
obedience  to  the  advice  of  my  physician, 
in  order  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion 
of  laborious  occupation.  Night  and  day 
have  I  been  engaged  until  nature  can  stand 
it  no  longer.  I  am  too  nervous  to  sleep ; 
and  to  get  some  employment  to  divert  my 
thoaghts  from  business,  I  have  concluded 
to  vrite  to  you — thereby  fulfilling  the 
promise  I  made  you  when  I  left  Alabama. 
But  I  almost  repent  of  having  started  to 
write;  I  am  bothered  to  know  where  to 
beg:in  and  when  to  end;  and  then  I  know 
that,  without  a  stock  of  credulity  not  at  all 
attainable  in  the  old  country,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  believe  half  of  what  I 
say,  though,  in  order  to  assist  belief,  I  con- 
tent myself  with  only  stating  half  of  the 
truth.  To  leap  at  once  in  medias  res — Frank, 
this  is  a  great  country.  You  think  you've 
seen  Flush  times — so  did  I  until  I  came  out 
here — ^Pshaw!  not  a  priming!  The  times 
of  1836  in  Mississippi  were  quiet,  dull, 
tame,  insipid,  flat,  stale,  unprofitable — to 
what  they  are  here  now.  Bethink  you  of  a 
fish  sailing  around  the  tail-gate  of  a  country- 
mill,  and  the  same  fish  amidst  the  splash 
and  din  and  thunder  of  the  Falls  of  Niaga- 
ra ;  or  of  a  congregation,  on  an  August  day 
nodding,  about  eleventhly^  under  the  soothing 
eloquence  of  old  Doctor  Dronay,  and  the 
same  congregation  running  and  scampering 
about  under  a  cry  of  Fire !  We  are  a  fast 
people  here.  There  is  no  stopping  or  halt- 
ing—no time  to  breathe  a  full  breath — no 
time  to  eat  or  sleep — and  scarcely  time  to 
drink  or  gamble.  You  have  heard  of  our 
fires.  They  throw  light  on  our  character : 
we  burn  down  a  city  in  a  night  and  build  it 
in  a  day.  The  ashes  are  not  cold,  before  we 
are  building  again :  contracts  for  new  build- 
ings are  signed  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that 
is  consuming  the  old.  Things  here  are  turn- 
ed upside  down,  wrong  side  out.  What  is 
the  truth  elsewhere  is  a  lie  here — a  lie  here 
is  the  truth  everywhere  else.  There  is  no 
romance  here.      We  are  oppressed  by  a 


dreadful  and  boundless  reality.  Poetry  is 
out  of  the  question,  there  is  no  room  for  it. 
A  poem  cannot  be  read  here  at  all :  it  is  as 
tame  as  a  guager's  table.  Fact  has  displaced 
Fiction.  The  world  of  illusion  has  been  de- 
stroyed to  give  place  to  a  more  poetic  world 
of  fact.  Gulliver,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Ba- 
ron Munchausen  and  Sancho  Monday  have 
had  their  day :  they  are  of  no  use  here  ex- 
cept as  teasers  to  the  imagination— not  ex- 
citing it  to  conceive,  but  to  realize,  for  you 
must  know  the  only  office  of  imagination 
here  is  to  enable  one  to  believe  what  he  sees. 
You  knew  Thompson  Hicks  in  Mississip- 
pi. He  was  counted  a  great  liar  there,  he 
had  earned  his  reputation.  He  came  here 
two  years  ago.  He  has  been  trying  in  vain 
since  he  has  been  here  to  lie  up  to  the  truth. 
He  has  not  yet  succeeded.  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  will.  The  truth  has  made  him  asham- 
ed of  himself.  He  thinks  of  addicting  him- 
self to  Fact,  by  way  of  gratifying  his  love  of 
the  marvelloui.  I  think  he  will  confine  or 
rather  enlarge  himself  to  hard  fact  for  the 
future,  resign  fiction  and  leave  lying  to  the 
other  practitioners  of  that  crowded  profes- 
sion. He  started  some  sneaking  lie  about 
the  population — ^said  there  were  twenty 
thousand  people  in  San  Francisco ;  the  sta- 
tistics, published  the  next  day,  showed  30,- 
000.  He  came  running  down  street  to  a 
crowd  before  a  Broker's  shop  to  tell  some 
wonderful  tale  about  a  lump  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing fifty  pounds  in  the  clear :  he  had  hardly 
got  through  before  the  weigher  inside  sung 
out  that  the  lump  he  had,  weighed  three  hun- 
dred I  He  then  turned  his  invention  loose 
upon  the  vegetable  productions,  and  report- 
ed that  he  had  just  seen  a  watermelon 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
and  an  ounce ;  that  the  only  way  to  cut  it 
was  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  worked  by  two  ne- 
groes ;  the  rind  having  first  to  be  started  by 
a  wedge :  judge  his  astonishment  when  he 
was  told  that  several  slabs  of  a  melon  had 
just  been  brought  in  from  Los  Angelos— the 
melon  weighing  two  tons,  and  the  slabs  saw- 
ed out  at  the  saw  mill — ^the  water  of  the 
melon  being  used  in  turning  the  wheel! 
What  a  natural  genius  Gulliver  had  for  be- 
ing a  Californian.  Take  out  his  absurd  sto- 
ries about  the  size  of  the  people  and  Brob- 
dignag  was  only  a  vague  glimpse  of  this  £1 
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Dorado  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  Future. 
Cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  and  "longsarce" 
abound  of  such  dimensions  that  they  were 
evidently  made  for  the  Titans  now  strug- 
gling under  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  stand  out  like  the  battlements  of 
the  first  rebels,  against  the  sky.  But  it  is 
not  alone  in  what  Nature  does  that  this  is  a 
land  of  marvel.  The  whole  face  of  society, 
the  entire  scheme  of  things  around  us,  and 
the  occurrences  that  relate  to  individuals  and 
their  fortunes  partake  of  magic  and  the  su- 
pernatural. Nothing  seems  real.  It  all  looks 
like  a  dream.  You  see  that  barren  hill  slop- 
ing towards  the  sea  ?  Well — look  good — for 
you  will  never  see  it  again.  In  a  week 
hence,  it  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
built  all  over  with  fine  liouses ;  and  stranger 
yet,  within  two  weeks,  there  will  be  no  sea 
there  !  Some  enterprising  Yankee  will  scoop 
all  the  water  out  of  it  for  a  quarter  of  mile, 
as  you  would  bail  out  a  canoe. 

You  see — or  just  fancy  you  see — that  fel- 
low in  the  ragged,  red  fiannel  shirt :  he  is 
paying  out  his  last  sovereign  for  a  lunch : — 
he'll  be  a  millionaire  to-morrow!  on  the 
strength  of  an  investment  in  city  lots  he 
made,  at  the  price  of  fifteen  dollars  a  piece, 
a  few  months  ago. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
prospects  of  the  profession,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, how  /  am  getting  on.  Well — ^busi- 
ness has  been  pretty  brisk.  Fees  are  rea- 
sonably good — ^not  quite  so  good  as  they 
were  some  time  ago — ^but  they  will  do, 
Frank.  We  can  live  if  we  can  get  work 
enough.  For  instance— oral  advice  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  inquired  about ;  written 
advice,  20  percent. — where  the  value  of  the 
property  is  more  than  $10,000,  the  fee  is 
graduated — collecting  fees,  25  per  cent.,  be- 
sides tax  fees  of  $50;  litigated  cases,  50 
per  cent. ;  criminal  cases — all  the  criminal 
has,  besides  whatever  we  can  get  from  his 
friends. 

Expenses  are  very  high — rents  especial- 
ly high.  Aiy  office,  a  small  room  in  the  se- 
cond story,  rents  for  $1,000  per  month.  I 
rented  it  for  12  months  at  once :  a  good  thing 
happened.  Don  Joses-y  Tyrpentinos  is  the 
owner :  he  brought  his  bill  to  me  six  months 
after  the  lease,  and  asked  payment.  We  were 
standing  in  front  of  my  office,  at  the  apple- 


stand,  kept  by  the  Right  Rev'd  Habbakuk 
Kente,  (late  Professor  of  Divinity  at  — — ,) 
and  I  was  waiting  for  some  small  change  for 
a  doubloon,  having  just  purchased  a  dozen 
apples :  the  Don  presented  his  bill  and  said 
he  wanted  some  money  to  pay  the  work- 
men for  putting  the  chimney  to  the  house. 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  recollect  owing 
me  a  small  account  for  oral  advice,  given  him 
one  Sunday,  as  we  were  walking  up  Lafitte 
street,  as  to  the  space  he  had  a  right  to  oc- 
cupy with  his  buildings,  on  the  side-walk, 
and  when  I  took  my  cane  and  marked  out 
the  line  for  him.  He  said  he  did  recollect 
something  of  it.  I  told  him  I  charged  him 
$6,000.  Don't  you  think  the  old  Hunks 
wanted  to  Jew  me  down  to  $3,500,  although 
he  was  then  drawing  a  revenue  of  $125,000 
a  month  from  his  rents !  I  felt,  you  may  be 
sure,  a  little  disgusted  at  this  meanness ;  but 
we  settled  it  by  referring  the  matter  to  three 
lawyers,  who  awarded  me  $12,000,  and  ad- 
judged him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, including  $600  to  the  referees.  Le^ 
him  put  that  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it ! 

When  I   first  commenced    the  practic<> 
here,  there  was  only  one  other  lawyer,  and, 
as  business  operations  started  with  a  rusli 
and  whirl,  we  had  it  very  brisk.    There  wu 
but  little  law  in  the  country — so  what  there 
was  of  it  was  very  precious.     We  cbar^ged 
accordingly.    There  was  a  rush  to  my  office 
like  to  the  market  house  when  there  is  a  re- 
port of  fresh  beef.     About  8  o'clock,  A.  M., 
they  commenced  calling  for  me  as  the  crowd 
call  for  a  popular  stump  speaker  at  a  politi- 
cal meeting.    I  used  to  come  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, in  front  of  my  office,  and  advise  them 
by  a  platoon  at  a  time,  each  client  handing 
up  his  pouch  of  gold  dust  on  the  end  of  a 
pole  in  a  pocket,  like  the  old  fashioned  col- 
lecting sticks  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Hov 
much  I  made  I  never  knew — as  I  never  had 
time  to  count  it.     Besides  my  clerk  defaalt- 
cd  for  about  a  flour  barrel  of  the  dust   Apart 
from  these  casual  clients,  I  had  my  regular 
customers,  who  paid,   variously,  retainiag 
fees  of  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  mooth. 
This  business,  I  had  subsequently  to  discoo- 
tinue,  in  favor  of  the  larger  litigation  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Land  ClainUr 
having  become  interested  in  sundiy  Mexi- 
can grants  involving  some  five  or  six  degrees 
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of  latitude  and  longitude,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  few  outside  counties  and  some  cities. 

There  were  some  disagremens  connected 
with  this  practice  in  addition  to  the  constant 
occupation  it  required.  Such,  for  example, 
as  a  few  attempts  to  assassinate  me — occa- 
sional arsons  and  breakings  of  my  rest  by 
burglars ;  but  I  do  not  know  when  I  was 
more  annoyed  than  on  occasion  of  defending 
a  wholesale  robber — ^who  had  agreed  to  give 
me  a  large  share  of  his  present  and  future 
acquisitions,  as  a  fee — before  the  committee 
of  vigilance.  In  the  course  of  the  defence, 
I  took  ground  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  when  one  of  the  board  rose  and  mov- 
ed that  the  notice  be  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude me  as  joint  defendant :  at  which  mo- 
tion, disgusted  with  this  barbarous  perver- 
sion of  the  statute  of  jeofails ^  I  abruptly 
left  the  court  in  precipitate  indignation. 
Hearing  a  shout  as  I  got  about  300  yards 
off,  I  turned  my  head,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  man  I  took  to  be  my  client,  apparently 
running  up  a  rope,  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
to  the  third  story  of  a  ware-house,  and,  who 
getting  up  some  fifty  feet,  seemed  vigorous- 
ly kicking  at  the  crowd  below,  much  to  their 
divertisement.  I  resolutely  refused  to  prac- 
tise any  more  before  that  court. 

But  a  truce  to  business.  I  am  tired  of  the 
theme,  and  will  sink  the  shop  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  businesses  in  this 
country  at  this  time  is  Usury.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  beautiful  business.  We  lend  our  money 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  a  day — formerly 
it  w^as  three  or  four,  but  the  rates  have  de- 
clined. I  speak  of  the  regular  trade.  Some 
fancy  cases  are  picked  up  at  more — but  this 
is  the  ruling  rate  on  ^change.  Some  of  the 
back  street  shops  charge  by  the  hour — but 
this  is  considered  extortion.  It  is  not  thought 
respectable  now  to  lend  money  on  shorter 
time  than  a  day,  nor  for  a  greater  rate  than 
two  per  cent,  per  diem :  indeed,  the  tenden- 
cy of  things  is  to  extend  the  time  to  a  week, 
and  some  enterprising  men  are  discussing 
the  feasibility  of  monthly  loans.  The  se- 
curity is  real  or  personal  estate  of  three 
times  the  value  of  the  sum  lent,  actually  de- 
posited before  the  loan,  and  forfeited,  with- 
out right  of  redemption,  if  the  re-payment 
be  not  punctually  made.  The  note  is  paya- 
ble by  a  given  hour^  and  payment  must  be 


made  then.  The  lender  stands  with  a  stop 
watch  before  him,  and  when  the  minute 
hand  passes  the  time,  his  clerk  records  the 
forfeiture.  I  thought  it  very  hard  that  Jim 
Screwtite  should  have  closed  down  on  our 
friend  Tim  Sloe,  because  he  stumped  his  toe 
as  he  was  coming  to  pay  the  money  and  was 
delayed  a  minute  and  a  half;  a  delay  for 
which  Jim  took  his  house  and  lot,  valued  at 
three  times  the  debt.  Many  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  this  way.  Don't  tell  Luke 
Shaver  of  this :  the  prospect  of  such  usury 
would  draw  his  very  soul  out  of  his  carcass, 
as  a  magnet  draws  a  rusty  nail  out  of  a  rot- 
ten plank  :  and  I  don't  want  Luke  to  come 
as  the  business  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  place. 

Society  is  kept  together  on  a  principle  of 
universal  distrust.  Nobody  has  confidence 
in  any  body  else.  Hence  no  one  being  trust- 
ed, no  one  is  deceived :  and,  therefore,  no 
one  has  any  right  to  complain  of  being  taken 
in.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
confidence  keeps  society  together :  it  is  the 
very  thing  that  keeps  men  apart.  Nothing 
so  harmonizes  a  community  as  a  modest 
and  well  grounded  difiidence  in  each  other's 
integrity. 

This,  on  the  whole,  is  not  a  community  of 
which  the  favorite  complexion  is  green. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  shifty  men — 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves — vers- 
ed in  the  arts  which  secure  the  possession  of 
what  they  have  got  by  hook  or  crook.  But 
such  enterprise !  Nothing  is  impossible  and 
few  things  difficult.  What  they  have  ac- 
complished naturally  makes  them  credulous 
of  the  practicability  of  other  things  which 
have  elsewhere  been  regarded  as  phenome- 
na or  miraculous.  Even  the  boys  start  en- 
terprizes  from  which  grown  men  in  other 
countries  shrink  in  dismay.  Little  Tommy 
Smith  fitted  out  an  old  brig,  (he  found  it  on 
the  shore  stranded  in  consequence  of  the 
desertion  of  it  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
revenue  service  for  the  mines,)  and,  with 
three  other  boys,  brought  into  port  a  cargo 
of  watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes  from  Ha- 
waii, and  made  $20,000  by  the  operation  ; 
which  he  invested  in  matches  and  fiddles, 
and,  having  forestalled  the  market,  forced 
up  prices  until  when  he  was  about  reducing 
the  town  to  darkness  and  the  musical  soirees 
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and  fandangoes  to  silence,  they  fell  into  his 
terms,  and  he  made  a  clear  profit  of  $100,- 
000  by  the  investment,  which,  however,  he 
unfortunately  sunk  afterwards  in  a  candy 
■hop  and  bowling  alley. 

Little  Jemmy  Rowley,  a  runaway  appren- 
tice from  the  office  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
made  a  rise  by  peddling  out  old  copies  of  the 
Herald,  which  he  had  brought  in  his  trunk, 
at  fifl)[  cents  a  piece.  Such  was  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  this  ingenious  youth, 
that  he  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction,— ^being  now  the  keeper  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  genteel  Roulette  and 
Monte  tables  in  the  city  : — the  Sunday  re- 
unions at  his  fables  are  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  place.  So  popular  is  he,  that  they  talk 
of  running  him  for  Mayor  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

All  speculations  here  are  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  the  gaming  table : — ^press 
and  parellee  and  oversize  your  neighbor's 
pile  is  the  system.  If  you  can  find  out  when 
a  ship  is  to  come  in,  get  all  the  money  you 
can  and  buy  up  flour  and  bacon — all  that  are 
in  the  market ; — ^then  reduce  the  place  to  a 
state  of  famine  and  charge  for  provisions  as 
if  you  were  taking  salvage  money,  or  exact- 
ing ransom  on  every  man's  life.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  flour  to  go  up,  in  a  day,  from 
$10  to  $100  a  barrel.  As  this  transition  is 
very  dangerous  to  human  life — i.  e.  the  lives 
of  the  customers,  the  speculation  ought  to 
pay  well. 

The  Doctors  charge  pretty  well.  They 
charge  for  pills  as  if  they  were  diamonds, 
and  bleed  a  man  of  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  blood  at  the  same  time.  When 
asked  how  many  ounces  they  bleed  a  pa- 
tient of — gold,  and  not  blood,  is  understood. 

A  good  deal  of  humanity  is  shown  to  the 
poor  when  sick ;  if  they  have  no  money, 
they  are  suflered  to  die,  in  the  street,  a  nat- 
ural death,  without  interruption:  they  are 
not  overcrowded,  as  in  some  cities,  in  close 
hospitals,  and  hauled  about  by  rough  nurses 
and  sickened  to  death  by  nasty  drugs. 

You  ask  about  Dick  Rideout,  Saunders's 
boy — the  "fat  boy,"  you  used  to  call  him — 
taken  out  to  California,  to  work  in  the  mines, 
by  your  cousin,  Henry.  You  were  afraid 
Dick  would  starve  to  death,  as  he  was  too 
lazy  to  work,  and  he  could'nt  be  forced  to 


labor  in  a  free  country.     He  left  the  mines 
and  came  to  San  Francisco.     He  is  doing 
very  well.     His  business  is  a  curious  one, 
and  well  illustrates  how  things  are  done. 
You  know  how  high  rents  are :  the  owners 
of  houses  used  to  charge   $25  a  day  for 
the  privilege  of  sticking  up  bills  on  the  walls. 
Dick,  having  a  broad  black  back,  for  which 
he  had  no  particular  use, — ^there  being  no 
owner  to  thrash  him  now, — hired  it  out  to 
stick  bills  on  ;  they  made  a  fine  display  there, 
and  then,  being  movable,  he  could  shift  the 
advertisement  about  the  diflerent  corners: 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  universal 
attention  and  drew  great  crowds  afler  him: 
Dick  soon  got  more  business  than  he  could 
do,  and  his  back  got  to  be  chequered  over 
like  a  fancy  centre-table,  or  walking  iabteoL 
vivani.    He  is  making  about  $75  a  day,  M, 
complains  that,  though  an  easy  business,  it 
is  a  little  too  sedentary  for  his  health.    He 
thinks  he  will  retire  next  summer,  when  the 
weather  begins  to  get  cool,   (for  here  we 
have  reversed  the  seasons  as  we  have  eiaj 
thing  else,)  on  a  competency. 

The  conveniences  of  life  are  not  as  greet 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  they  are  improving. 
My  greatest  complaint  is  about  my  washing 
and  ironing.  My  present  washerwoman  ii 
Goderich  Johnson,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Unive^ 

sity  of ,  and  author  of  a  "  Review  of 

Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  a  treatise  oa 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Races,"  and  a  prize  ei- 
say  on  "  The  Dignity  of  Labor."  He  is  not 
a  good  laundress  ;  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do; 
his  former  reputation  operating  very  much 
in  his  favor  in  his  new  calling.  He  washes 
very  roughly  and  does  not  iron  with  taste 
and  judgment.  He  charges  two  dollars  a 
shirt  and  requires  payment  in  advance,  the 
garment  not  being  sufficient  collateral  seca- 
rity  for  the  washing.  He  refuses  to  put  oa 
the  buttons  he  washes  or  irons  off.  I  have 
told  him  I  could  not  stand  it  longer ;  and  I 
was  about  discharging  him,  but,  on  his  rep- 
resenting that  if  I  took  my  business  and  in- 
fiuence  from  him,  he  would  be  thrown  npoa 
the  drudgery  of  literature,  or  some  profes* 
sorship,  or  the  pulpit,  for  a  support,  I  relent- 
ed and  agreed  to  try  him  a  while  longer. 

My  chambermaid  pleases  me  better;  he 
makes  up  the  bed  and  cleans  up  the  room 
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very  neatly.  He  is  also  of  use  by  giving  me 
some  instruction,  as  he  dusts  the  things,  in 
the  Spanish  language,  especially  in  transla* 
ting  some  parts  of  the  Spanish  grants ;  which 
his  liberal  education  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  with  much  eclat  some  years 
ago,  enables  him  to  do.  He  came  out  to 
teach  a  high  school,  with  great  recommen- 
dations, but  finding  that  he  had  come  in  ad- 
vance of  the  children,  with  the  versatility  of 
genius,  he  turned  his  accomplishments  to 
their  present  account.  It  is  all  a  mistake, 
Frank,  that  education  is  a  hindrance  or  injury 
to  any  man.  I  have  noticed  that  the  literary 
and  educated  men  here  are  just  as  useful  and 
handy  in  the  handicraft  and  menial  occupa- 
tionsy  and  just  as  much  respected  in  their 
basiness,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  college 
or  a  book. 

Our  meals  atthe  Boulbon  House  are  well 
served— *the  servants  attentive   and  polite. 
Old  Governor  Slide,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
head- waiter.    The  Governor  says  it  is  a  little 
better  business  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  es- 
tablishment, in  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  at  $10 
a  day  and  found,  than  to  be  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars  a  year.    The  Governor  brought  with 
him  two  years'  salary,  but,  spending  that  the 
first  two  weeks  without  getting  any  business 
as  a  lawyer,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  dig- 
nity and  suavity  of  manners,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  this  situation,  which  he 
has  kept,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer,  who  has  had  only  to  reprimand 
him  once ;  and  that  was  on  occasion  of  his 
quarrelling  with  the  cook,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished follower  of  Dorr  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  State  of  R.  I.,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
refused  to  concur  with  the  Governor  in  res- 
pect to  the  clam  soup  question.     But  the 
quarrel  was  adjusted.     The  Grovernor  is  in 
good  spirits,  having  just  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  situation  of  Boots  in  the  same  house, 
for  one  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  qualified 
for  the  minbtry ;  the  other  son,  who  was  an 
engineer  in  the  civil  service,  having  got  to 
be  marker  in  a  Billiard  saloon  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business, 
to  be  derived  from  the  tolling  in  of  acquain- 
tances whom  he  could  procure  to  bet  on  the 
game. 

You  inquire  after  Gray  Farthingale.     He 


is  here.  He  is  flourishing  like  the  bays  he 
has  been  trying  to  win.  What  a  poet  he 
was  !  What  brilliancy  I  What  fire !  How 
interesting  he  looked  with  his  long  locks,  his 
melancholy  air,  and  his  open  collar  a  la  By- 
ron !  You  know  all  the  girls  were  dying 
for  him.  We  could'nt  get  a  civil  look  when 
he  was  in  the  room.  Well,  he  is  not  quite 
so  interesting  now.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  had  a  hod  on  his  shoulder,  mounting  the 
ladder,  (not  of  fame,)  but  of  the  brick-layer, 
up  the  new  custom-house.  He  first  tried 
poetry,  but  no  one  had  time  to  read  his  lines ; 
he  then  tried  politics,  but  he  shot  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  and  was  hooted  down  ;— 
he  then  tried  to  get  a  clerkship  in  a  store, 
but  the  merchant  was  afraid  he  might  plagi' 
arize  some  of  his  goods; — ^then  he  tried 
hackroan,  but  his  Pegasus  ran  away  with  him 
and  killed  two  or  three  of  the  passengers  ; 
and  now  he  has  got  to  be  hodman.  Having 
no  sham  woes  and  some  real  causes  of  grief, 
he  has  grown  to  be  a  very  cheerful  fellow. 
He  says  he  will  try  **  toteing"  mud  for  some 
time,  and  after  getting  his  hand  in  at  the  bu- 
siness of  flinging  dirt,  he  thinks  he'll  turn 
editor  of  a  political  newspaper.  He  regards 
his  present  employment  as  a  part  of  his  po- 
litical education. 

There  are  any  number  of  ex-members  of 
Congress  here— all  of  them  having  come  out 
in  the  expectation  of  going  back  with  long 
mileage.  A  good  many  of  them  have  turned 
hackmen  and  hotel-drummers,  and  expend 
the  eloquence  they  wasted  on  drowsy  Sena- 
tors in  vociferous  panegyrics  on  their  eating 
houses  and  vehicles :  it  is  astonishing,  Frank, 
what  cofnc'out  there  is  in  men ! 

Little  Jake  Pickins!— you  ask  of  him. 
Jake  is  doing  well.  He  would  do  well  any 
where.  He's  smart.  Jake  heard  of  a  party 
of  Yankees  going  to  the  diggings  on  the  Si- 
erra in  Miraposa  county,  where  they  could 
dig  close  to  a  spring.  He  gathered  some 
Southern  fellows  and  made  a  location  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  and  cut  a  ditch  running  the 
water  into  the  sand  below  where  he  enclosed 
it  in  a  resorvoir.  When  the  Yankees  came, 
they  found  they  could  get  no  water  except 
out  of  Jake's  spring ;  but  Jake  kindly  sold 
them  as  much  as  they  wanted  at  ninepence 
a  pint ! 

The  case  of  old  Judge  Bloomdale,  who 
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had  been  chief  Justice  in  one  of  the  North- 
ern States,  was  rather  a  hard  one.  He  re- 
signed his  office  and  came  with  flattering 
prospects,  as  he  supposed,  of  immediate  suc- 
cess, but  his  small  fortune  evaporated,  like 
the  man  in  the  picture  in  Jayne's  medical 
advertisement,  by  the  insensible  perspiration 
of  innumerable  petty  expenses.  He  then 
ran  for  Justice  of  the  peace,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  **  young  American,"  whose  qualifica- 
tions consisted  in  his  having  been  a  corporal 
in  one  of  the  companies  of  Stevenson's  regi- 
ment of  New  York  volunteers.  He  then 
applied  for  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Vigilance 
Lynch  Club,  but  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  he  might  adulterate  the  administration 
of  natural  justice,  by  an  admixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  or  of  some 
other  conventional  jurisprudence.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  he  was  employed  as  bailiff 
in  the  courts,  in  watering  the  jury  and  car- 
rying law  books  and  cocktails  to  the  Judge's 
room.  I  understand  he  has  since  returned 
to  Christendom  with  no  flattering  account  of 
the  country  he  left. 

Phil.  Steptoe  was  succeeding  admirably. 
He  was  rapidly  rising  to  position.  He  had 
already  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  his  Faro  Bank  was  one  of  the  most  res- 
ponsible in  the  city  ;  but  he  is  getting  dissi- 
pated. I  saw  him  the  other  day  driving  a 
dozen  Chinamen  tandem  through  Red-River 
street.  You  know  their  hair  hangs  in  a  long 
queue  to  the  ground:  he  hitched  them  to 
each  other  by  the  tails,  and  sat  back  in  an 
old  sulkey,  with  head  one  side  and  his  heels 
over  the  footboard,  smoking  a  cigar,  driving 
them  along  in  a  trot.  He  gave  them  a  doub- 
loon a  piece  to  play  horse  for  him.  I  am 
afraid  he  will  turn  out  badly. 

Times  are  a  little  dull.  No  fire  of  any 
extent  now  for  three  weeks,  and  the  hangings, 
by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  very  few, — 
not  more  than  one  a  week. 

I  must  close.  Remember  me  to  old  friends, 
and  write  fully ;  {ind  wherever  I  am,  believe 
me  as  ever,  Frank, 

Your  friend,  Cr.  Fay. 

N.  B. — Kiss  all  the  girls  for  me.  I  shall 
send  them  a  few  pounds  of  bracelets  and 
trinkets  by  the  next  steamer;  and  have  or- 
dered for  you  a  cane  to  be  made  of  solid  gold 
with  a  pearl  head. 


BALLADS  FROM  HERODOTUS.* 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  simple  truth 
and  life  of  Herodotus  to  an  educational  or 
an  entertaining  purpose  was  made,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  adapta* 
tion  of  the  story  of  Crcesus.  It  is  neediest 
to  say  that  the  ingenious  compiler  had  t 
higher  than  a  mere  historical  object  It  wu 
the  superintending  Providence,  guiding  and 
shaping  and  mastering  hearts  and  thingi, 
that  he  wished  to  exhibit ;  and  scarcely  could 
he  have  found  a  path  of  life  more  awfuDj 
marked  by  the  finger  of  God  than  the  Lydiu 
monarch  presented.  The  career  of  Cnesv 
is  the  drama  of  history. 

Following  the  instructive  episode  of  Mr. 
Adams  came  the  pleasing  little  stories  of 
Mr.  Moberley,  told  in  a  lower  key,  witk 
slighter  elaboration,  yet  not  wanting  in  va* 
ried  interest.  There  is  no  attempt  at  tnni- 
lation.  The  tale  is  related  in  such  languafe 
as  the  historian  himself  is  thought  likely  to 
have  employed,  if  he  had  been  cradled  in 
our  English  tongue.  Dr.  Arnold  said  that  if 
he  had  to  translate  Herodotus,  he  should  re- 
ject our  modern  style  of  composition,  ai  be- 
ing absurdly  unsuitable,  and  try  to  render 
his  meaning  into  the  ruder  phrases  in  which 
Commines  has  been  clothed.  We  trace  a 
family  likeness  between  the  Historian  and 
the  Chronicler.  Herodotus  has  not,  indeed, 
the  fruitfulness  of  narrative  which  we  see  in 
Froissart,  nor  the  reflective  analysis  of  cha^ 
acter  that  interests  us  in  Commines;  hot  in 
a  certain  trustfulness  of  ear  and  homelineii 
of  voice  they  agree.  "  I'll  carry  a  French- 
man,'' exclaimed  Johnson  over  his  breakfast 
in  the  island  of  Inchkenneth,  "  to  St  Pul'f 
Churchyard,  and  I'll  tell  him— « By  our  law 
you  may  walk  half  round  the  church,  but  if 
you  walk  round  the  whole  you  will  be  pun- 
ished capitally* — and  he  will  believe  me  at 
once.  Now,  no  Englishman  would  readily 
swallow  such  a  thing— ^e  would  go  and  in- 
quire of  somebody  else."  We  are  not  rare 
that  Herodotus  would  have  been  staggered 
by  the  limitation  of  hin  walk. 

With  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Mobeileywe 
are  now  to  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Bode, 

*  Bt  J.  E.  BoDX,  late  itiKknt  of  Chritt  ChaicktUr 
doD,  18». 
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irho,  in  the  small  book  before  us,  selects  some 
striking  passages  from  the  historian,  and 
clothes  them  in  a  poetical  dress.  So  early 
as  the  year  1841,  he  informs  us  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  him,  suggested  by  a  recent  pe- 
rusal of  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads. 
The  sound  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Spanish  trum- 
pet quickened  the  enterprise,  of  which  sev- 
enteen ballads  are  the  fruit.  The  author's 
general  plan  has  been  to  dramatize  the  story 
where  it  appeared  desirable — ^to  bring  out  the 
moral  in  some  cases  more  vividly — and  oc- 
casionally to  enlarge  on  some  incident  which 
appeared  capable  of  being  thus  rendered 
more  interesting.  A  subject  more  fitting 
than  Herodotus  for  this  artistical  treatment 
could  not  easily  have  been  chosen.  Events 
that  have  actually  happened  are  the  proper- 
est  themes  for  poetry.  The  finest  eclog;ue 
of  Virgil,  the  best  ode  of  Horace,  and  the 
sublimest  episode  of  Dante  are  built  upon 
truth.  Bacon  calls  poetry  foigned  history ; 
but  no  fancy  can  create  more  marvellous 
things  than  experience  remembers.  It  only 
gives  magnitude  by  the  transparency  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  shows  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  sufferings  of  Ugolino.  The 
horrors  of  the  famished  Florentine  were  real, 
and  Dante  was  not  a  maker,  but  a  recorder, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  prisoner  watching  in 
the  hope  of  food,  but  only  hearing  the  doors 
of  the  dungeon  more  closely  barred ;  of  the 
faces  of  bis  children  seen  in  the  glimmer  of 
the  morning  sun ;  of  the  terrible  silence  of 
hunger ;  and  of  the  frantic  father  calling  his 
children  by  their  names  three  days  after 
they  were  dead.  If  imaging,  as  a  great 
master  of  the  art  considered  it,  be  the  light 
and  the  life  of  poetry,  that  part  of  it  must 
surely  be  the  best  which  transfers  upon  the 
page  in  the  liveliest  shapes  and  colours  the 
doings  and  the  scenery  of  the  world.  Such 
picturesque  stories  are  the  painted  land- 
scapes, as  the  plainer  narratives  are  the  maps 
of  history. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  the  early  poet 
Gower,  the  most  learned  and  far-reading 
scholar  of  his  age,  had  some  excuse  for  men- 
tioning Herodotus,  not  as  an  historian,  but 
as  a  systematizer  of  metrical  art.  The  spir- 
it of  the  criticism  is  just  if  its  utterance  be 
discordant,  for  Herodotus  had,  in  a  very 
abundant  fulness,  the  attributes  of  the  poet- 


ical mind.  Warton  could  only  reckon  up,  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  world's  literature,  13 
writers  who  enjoyed  the  harmonious  union 
of  imagination,  understanding  and  memory. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  he  puts  Herodotus. 
The  apparatus  of  verse,  of  cour&e,  is  want- 
ing, and  yet  we  affirm  the  Father  of  Histo- 
ry to  be,  in  some  sense,  a  poet,  and  at  least 
singularly  susceptible  of  poetical  treatment. 
In  no  writer  will  you  find  so  many  examples 
of  what  we  may  call  the  poetry  of  situation. 
Each  story  is  in  itself  a  scene  of  a  drama-^ 
sublime,  descriptive,  pathetic,  or  even  hu- 
morous. Need  we  specify  the  dolphins 
flashing  out  of  the  sea  to  bear  away  Arion 
with  his  harp  and  singing  robes,  which  has 
the  wild  fantasy  of  Fouquet  ?— the  builder  of 
the  King's  treasure-house,  who  taught  his 
sons  to  cut  off  lumps  of  gold  by  turning  a 
loose  stone  set  upon  a  pivot,  which  is  an 
Arabian  Night  in  its  machinery  ?— the  glory 
and  overthrow  of  Crcesus,  which  awes  us 
with  its  tragic  shade  ? — or  the  struggle  at 
Thermopylae,  which  breathes  the  flame  of 
Pindar  ? 

We  find  a  felicitous  truth  in  Cicero's  com- 
parison of  the  history  to  the  waters  of  a  still 
river.  There  is  no  tide  in  it,  but  over  a 
smooth  ^assy  surface,  with  the  deep  green 
of  overhanging  trees  steeped  in  it,  we  seem 
to  float  by  the  ever-changing  pictures  on 
either  bank.  When  will  such  a  panorama 
be  seen  again  ?  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge that  Herodotus  displays  as  little  "  sub- 
jectively" as  Homer,  delighting  only  in  **  the 
great  fancied  epic  of  events,"  and  narrating 
them  without  impressing  himself  upon  the 
legend.  And  this  is  a  most  engaging  charm. 
With  none  of  the  stern  rich  shadows  in 
which  Tacitus  buries  his  disastrous  faces,  and 
perfectly  destitute  of  the  self-reflection  of 
Thucydides,  We  nevertheless  like  him  the 
better  for  all  these  wants. 

What  figures,  in  all  the  warmth  and  dig- 
nity of  life,  breathe  and  move  before  us*- 
the  Persian  in  his  coat  of  many  colours,  the 
Assyrian  with  his  iron  club,  the  Bactrian 
Archers,  the  flowing  robes  of  Arabia,  the 
swarth  Ethiopian  savage  in  his  plume  of 
horse's  mane,  the  Asiatic  Thracian  in  his 
purple  buskins,  the  flying  thong  of  the  horse- 
man, and  the  band  of  Immortals,  flaming  in 
their  golden  harness,  with  the  long  train  of 
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sumptuous  retainers,  carriages  and  camel 
who  does  not  remember  them  in  their  pictu- 
resque confusion  ? 

The  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis  looks 
like  a  procession  of  Tintoretto,  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  car  of  Jupiter,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses,  and  followed  by  the  King  in 
his  chariot,  preceded  by  the  noblest  warriors 
of  Persia  trailing  their  spears,  all  glittering 
with  pomegranates  of  gold.  Nor  are  darker 
scenes  wanting  to  soften  the  brighter  shows 
with  their  shade.  And  all  these  things  are 
told  with  a  melody  and  a  flow  which  are  in- 
expressibly captivating,  and  authorize  the 
bold  panegyric  upon  the  history,  that  it  is  a 
poem  in  full  song  without  music. 

It  is  evident  that  a  style  like  that  of  He- 
rodotus offers  remarkable  opportunities  to  a 
poetical  transcriber ;  the  simplicity  is  never 
sordid  or  naked.  *<  *Tis  one  thing,"  said 
Pope,  in  reference  to  Homer,  "  to  be  dress- 
ed up,  and  another  not  to  be  dressed  at  all." 
The  quiet  dignity  of  the  Greek  seems  to 
satisfy  the  taste ;  and  Mr.  Bode  has  been  of- 
ten happy  in  preserving  it.  To  some  read- 
ers it  is  possible,  as  he  fears,  that  the  gen- 
tleness and  repose  of  the  stories  may  seem 
tame ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  is  right  in 
hoping  that  *'  the  pathos  is  often  so  exquisite, 
and  the  simplicity  so  engaging,"  as  to  lend 
to  the  ballads  some  interest  even  for  the 
general  reader.  We  like  them  all ;  but  com- 
mend particularly  that  sweet  story  of  CltO' 
his  and  Biion,  which  is  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  mother  of  the  youths  was 
the  priestess  of  Juno,  and  on  a  certain  high 
festival  the  herdsmen  had  neglected  to  bring 
the  oxen  in  time  to  draw  her  to  the  temple. 
The  affectionate  sons  take  the  place  of  the 
cattle,  and  drag  the  car  in  triumph.  The  de- 
lighted mother  implores  the  goddess  to  be- 
stow on  her  children  the  best  gift.  The 
prayer  is  answered.  A  soft  sleep  steals  over 
the  eyes  of  the  young  men,  and,  sinking 
placidly  to  the  ground,  without  a  pang  or  a 
sigh,  their  spirits  pass  into  £lysium.  The 
story  is  simply  and  pleasingly  told  by  Mr. 
Bode,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  ballad 
form.  Crastis  on  the  Pyre  is  in  a  higher 
mood,  but  is  excelled,  we  think,  by  The 
Egyptian  King,  taken  costive  hy  Cambyses,  a 
little  tale  of  much  pathos,  and  appropriately 
named  after  Wordsworth,    The   Grief  too\ 


Deq>  for  Ttars,  the  exact  expression  in  He- 
rodotus being,  ''too  great  for  one  to  weep 
at."  We  prefer,  however,  to  make  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  ballad  on  Thxrmopyla,  which 
is  the  most  spirited  in  the  volume,  and  oca- 
sionally  reminds  us  of  the  ballads  admired 
by  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  heard  the  mar- 
tial strains  with  which  a  pibroch  commences. 
The  author  says : 

''  A  few  details  have  been  invented,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following.  It  is 
not  stated  by  Herodotus  that  the  Trachinians 
remonstrated  with  Leonidas  on  his  vain  at- 
tempt to  resist  the  army  of  Xerxes.  The 
Cissian  charge  of  cavalry,  under  Titheus, 
(who  is  named  as  one  of  the  three  genenln 
of  the  cavalry,)  is  also  an  invention  of  the 
author.  The  action  of  Xerxes  in  starting 
from  his  seat  (which  Herodotus  introduces 
with  an  "it  is  said,")^has  been  transferred 
from  the  first  to  the  second  day.  The  idea 
of  Xerxes  toatcking  the  sunrise,  and  his  li- 
bation being  ofiered  to  the  Sun-god,  is  bor- 
rowed from^r.  Mitford : 

**  The  morn  »hone  out  on  Persia*^  host, 

The  white  tents  glimmer'd  iair ; 
It  shone  on  Grecta's  sea-beat  poet, 

And  still  the  Greeks  were  theie. 

*'  *  Now,  by  my  sires  !*  the  monarch  ened, 

*  These  slaves  chastised  muat  be ; 
Let  Media  charge,  and  Cissta's  pride, 

And  bring  yon  Greeks  to  me.' 

*"  Mine,*  cried  Tithsos,  *  mine  alooet 

The  desiinrd  praise  to  bring. 
To  kneel  before  their  master^s  throne. 

Yon  Spartans  and  their  king! 

***  Mount,  Cissians,  mount !  yoor  monarch  cafii ; 

Is  not  your  boast  to  lave 
Your  steeds  *neath  Susa*s  royal  walls, 

In  cool  Choaspe's  wave  I' 

**  With  that  the  Cissian  horseman  dadwd 

The  narrow  pass  to  gain. 
Oft  on  the  rock  their  borse-hoo&  flashed, 

E*en  as  they  crossed  the  plain. 

"All  calmly  by  the  water's  edge 

The  Grecian  vanguard  stood, 
And  on  this  side  the  rocky  ledge, 

On  that  the  ocean-flood* 

'*  Right  gaily  to  the  narrow  pass 

The  turban'd  horsemen  ride; 
They  stirr*d  each  blade  of  scanty  grssi 

Upon  the  dark  hill's  side. 

"  The  King  has  marked  his  horvenien  rids^ 

He  marked  them  ride  amain 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  tide; 

Why  come  they  not  again  f 
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**  There  is  t  little  road  of  itone 

Kianng  tbe  oceen'a  lip ; 
A  eiof  le  wain  might  pesa  alone 

Along  that  atonj  atnp. 

**  Yon  might  have  deemed  that  moant  and  tide 

Had  then  conspired  to  be 
A  barriera  'gainst  th*  inrader's  pride, 

A  frontier  of  the  free. 

"  All  in  that  grim  anyielding  waj 

Bristled  the  spearmen's  wood ; 
And  tiuhan'd  Cisaaa's  horsemen  g«y 

Are  welt*riog  in  their  blood! 

"  Spnrr'd  on  by  Fear's  despotic  goad 

(HalAsister  ahe  to  Fame,) 
Clattering  along  that  stony  road, 

By  twos  and  threes  they  came. 

"  Staggering  beneath  that  dreaiy  ledge 
They  strove  their  steeds  to  check, 

Where  the  frU  spearmen's  iron  hedge 
Knotted  the  narrow  neck. 

*  But  now  upon  that  pass  of  fear 

The  Median  squadrons  sweep. 
Where  leans  the  dark  rock  forth  to  hear 

The  challenge  of  the  deep. 

"  For  chargers'  hoofs  yon  plain  is  rough. 

Slippery  the  stony  strand, 
Bat  Media's  cornel  spears  are  tough, 

Grasped  in  a  strong  tight  hand. 

"  Right  gallantly  that  generous  band 

Enters  the  rocky  cleft  ; 
The  dark  rock  frowns  on  the  right  handi 

Tbe  cold  sea  on  the  left. 

**  But  there  *twixt  sea  and  rocky  wall 

The  Spartan  spears  they  met ; 
And  Media's  bravest  reel  and  fall. 

Caught  in  that  bloody  net. 

"  Sudden  and  soft,  o'er  sea  and  land, 

The  summer  night  comes  down ; 
And  hope  is  on  the  lonely  strand, 

Terror  in  Trachis  town, 

"  The  summer  night  is  in  its  grave. 

And  day  breaks  forth  to  bring 
New  joy  to  Sparu's  patriots  brave. 

New  fury  to  the  King. 

"Now,  gallant  Persians,  charge  once  more. 
They  ne'er  will  stand  your  shock ; 

Your  spears,  that  should  have  drunk  their  gore. 
Were  wasted  on  the  rock. 

**  Once  more  the  King's  best  troops  advance 

'Twist  Trachis  and  the  main ; 
And  redder  grows  the  Grecian  lance, 

And  thicker  lie  the  slain. 

"As  surely  as  the  ebbing  tide 

Flows  back  upon  tbe  shore, 
So  surely  when  one  Persian  died 

Trooped  forth  a  thousand  more. 

"  As  surely  as  the  rock's  dark  side 

Flings  back  the  ocean  flood, 
The  Grecian  lance  unmoved  is  dyed 

In  Persia's  noblest  blood. 


"  Thrice  sprang  King  Xerxes  from  has 

All  panic  strack  was  he ; 
He  feared  his  mjrriads  would  he  beat 

By  Sparu's  Hundreds  Three." 

While  the  Kiog  is  in  this  perplexity;,  and 
knows  not  what  condwct  to  parsae,  there 
comes  suddenly  one  Ephialtes,  a  Melian, 
and  asks  an  audience,  for  he  has  news  to 
give  of  a  path  leading  over  the  mountain  to 
Thermopyls;  and,  doubtless,  he  hopes  that 
money  shall  be  given  to  him.  Gladly  is  he 
welcomed,  and  with  the  earUest  shades  of 
evening  the  expedition  sets  forth  by  a  circu- 
itous route  which  led  them  to  the  rear  of  the 
Grecian  camp.  The  same  path  was  pointed 
out  to  Dr.  Clarke^  and  it  is  still  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Marching  all 
night,  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  Persians  folmd 
themselves  at  the  summit,  where  a  thousand 
Phocians  guarded  the  pass ;  but,  unable  to 
sustain  the  blinding  storm  of  arrows,  they 
retreated  up  the  mountain,  while  the  Per- 
sians descended  rapidly  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  now  give  back  the  pen  to  Mx.  Bode  :— 

**  Before  his  host  at  break  of  day 

The  mighty  monaroh  stood. 
Era  yet  the  sun's  ascending  raj 

Had  gik  the  Malian  flood. 

**  To  aee  the  worshipped  orb  eone  forth 

In  suppliant  guise  he  stands; 
A  golden  cup  of  priceless  worth 

Is  gleaffling  ia  his  hands. 


"  He  watched  the  darling  sunbeams  Wight 

Light  up  the  ocean  round. 
Then  to  the  God  who  gave  die  light 

He  poured  it  on  the  gtound. 

* '  Three  hours  ere  noon  our  speannen  stoat 

Will  line  the  southern  shore ; 
Three  hours  ere  noon  your  troops  lead  out 

And  charge  the  Greeks  onoe  mora.' " 

But  the  end  is  in  view.  The  betrayer  and 
the  enemy  are  coming  near ;  the  Greeks  re- 
tire into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  postf* 
ing  themselves,  "  all  except  the  Thebans,  on 
a  hill  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
and  where  a  lion  of  stone  has  been  erected 
in  honor  of  Leonidas." 

** '  Now  close  once  mora,  make  one  last  stand, 

And,  if  your  swords  should  fail, 
Have  at  them  with  the  strong  right  hand. 

Hare  at  them  tooth  and  nail  1' 

^  With  broken  brands,  with  fists,  with  teeth, 

They  played  their  desperate  part. 
And  every  weapon  found  a  sheath 

Deep  in  some  Fersian  heart. 
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"  There  ie  a  fierce  onflinching  glare 

In  wery  Spartan^e  eye } 
And,  like  a  lion  in  hie  latr, 

Thejr  rend  men  ere  they  die. 

"  'Neath  ipeari,  and  stones,  and  etrohiei  and  skin 

AH  mounded  o*er  they  lie ; 
So  thiclcly  fell  that  ghastly  rain 

They  scarce  could  see  them  die. 

**  Thrust  through  and  through  with  eoantlesa  darts, 

They  press  that  deadly  sod : 
They  were,  I  ween,  the  stoutest  hearts 

That  ere  went  back  to  God. 

"  Seek  yonder  pass  by  the  cold  sea, 

Where  Pyls's  walls  are  steep ; 
For  there  He  Sparta's  Hundreds  Three, 

Sleeping  a  glorious  sleep ! 

**  Search  every  land  beneath  the  skj, 

Tell  erery  nation's  name ; 
For  there  the  tme  Three  Hundred  lie, 

Reaping  an  endlen  fame ! 

'      *  And  some  hate  well  that  leison  read* 
And  letmt  their  sword  to  draw, 
Hopeless,  except  their  blood  to  abed 
For  glory  and  for  law  1 

■*  Take,  lake  the  ityle  of  glory, 

And  grave  their  names  on  high ; 
For  some  have  fought  to  conquer, 

But  these  have  fought  to  die.*' 

Dryden,  in  one  of  his  admirable  prefaces, 
alludes  to  the  struggle  at  Thermopjle,  and 
the  remark  upon  it  by  Longinns,  who,  while 
he  thinks  it  incredible  that  men  could  de- 
fend themselves  with  their  nails  and  teeth 
against  an  armed  multitude,  or  be  realty  bu- 
ried under  darts  and  arrows,  yet  ackaow- 
ledges  a  certain  probability  is  the  igure, 
"  because  the  hyperbole  seems  not  to  hare 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  description, 
but  rather  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
occasion."  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  truth,  but  likeness  to  truth, 
which  verbal  description  conveys.  The  grasp 
of  a  Spartan  on  a  Persian  would  scarcely  be 
fainter  than  that  of  Rhoderick  on  Fita-James, 
which,  we  are  assured, 


It 


-His  firame  might  feel 


Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel.*' 

And  the  burial  under  the  storm  of  weapons 
is  in  the  very  spirit  of  ballad*song.  There 
is  still  more  daring  thought  in  Gray's  frag- 
ment on  Prince  Owen's  exploits  against  the 
Danish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  some  part  of  the  Frith 


of  Menai,  and  the  slaughter,  we  are  informed, 
was  so  great  that, 

'*  Cbeck'd  by  the  torrent-tide  of  Mood, 
Backward  Meinai  rolls  his  flood." 

Mr.  Bode  reminds  us  of  the  £delity  with 
which  he  has  foUowed  the  narrative,  andevea 
the  language  of  the  original ;  his  "  object 
being  rather  to  exhibit  the  jewel  of  Herodo- 
tus than  to  encumber  it  with  any  elaborate 
setting  of  his  own."  We  think  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  eflbrt,  and  has  enabled  us 
to  view  the  combat  With  something  of  the 
interest  of  lookers-on.  The  carefid  keeping 
of  several  slight  circumstances  in  the  sce- 
nery and  the  combatants  helped  him  in  the 
picture  ;  such  are  the  long,  dark  hair  of  the 
Spartans,  the  scanty  grass,  the  clatter  of 
horses  up  the  stony  pass,  &c.  Bat  we  think 
that  the  author  lost  sight  of  one  poetical  in- 
cident, which  might  have  been  most  happily 
introduced.  The  Persians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hydarnes,  march  all  night,  and, 
climbing  the  mountain  in  the  dawn  of  day, 
are  hidden  from  the  guard  by  the  thick  groves 
of  oaks,  but  are  discovered  by  ike  trampling 
of  the  leaves  sotmding  clearly  ffnm  ike  still 
air.  The  leaf  rustling  under  the  soldier's 
feet  is  quite  Homeric.  One  other  pictn- 
resque  opportunity,  which  has  been  over- 
looked, may  be  suggested.  By  the  fountain 
where  the  Spartans  dressed  their  hair,  Dr. 
Clarke  found  an  enormous  plane-tree,  evi- 
dently of  very  great  age,  and  if  the  plane- 
tree  which  Pausanias  saw  was  1,300  years 
old,  the  one  at  Thermopyls  might  be  an  im- 
mediate descendant  of  that  which  sheltered 
the  Spartans. 

These  local  features  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. Lord  B3nron  tells  us  that  the  plain  of 
Marathon  was  offered  to  him  at  the  moderate 
price  of  900/.  We  wonder  what  Thermo- 
pyls  would  fetch  ?  Herodotus  was  but  a 
child  of  four  years  when  the  battle  was 
fought ;  but  the  scene  of  it,  as  of  Platsa,  he 
afterwards  visited,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
obtained  the  names  of  the  great  Three  Hun- 
dred. The  reader  of  this  ballad  will  be 
pleased  by  referring  to  Sophocles'  fine  plaj, 
the  TrachinicBt  of  which  the  scenery  is  copied 
from  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  rocky 
roads,  the  cresting  oaks  and  pines,  and  the 
rich  mountain  lights  of  Thessaly, — all  are 
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there.  And  these  poetical  names  remind  us 
that  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  was  once  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  English  versei  ^  and  the 
story  of  it  quite  the  book  of  the  season. 
About  116  years  ago  appeared  a  poem  which 
took  London  by  storm,  and,  crossing  the 
channel  to  Dublin,  caused  tlie  Dean  to  ask 
a  question  of  Mr.  Pope.  Fielding  wrote  it 
up,  Chatham  talked  of  it,  and  some  of  the 
go-ahead  critics  of  the  time  decreed  that  the 
hours  of  Milton's  reign  were  numbered.  The 
poem  was  Leonidaa;  the  scene  was  TkermO' 
pykt;  the  author  was  Glover.  The  glory  of 
the  work  was  short  as  it  was  brilliant.  The 
flame  of  the  rocket  died  in  the  dark ;  and 
the  inquiry  of  Swift,  *'  Who  is  this  Mr.  Glo- 
ver who  writ  Leonidas,  which  is  reprinting 
here,  and  hath  great  vogue?"  would  puzzle, 
we  apprehend,  many  accomplished  visitors 
to  the  Hibernian  Exhibition.  But  the  book 
is  worth  reading ;  Campbell  admired  the  pu- 
rity of  its  sentiments,  and  the  classical  hue 
of  its  imagery ;  while  Southey  saw  in  its 
very  nakedness  a  sort  of  Spartan  severity 
that  commands  respect. 

But  not  even  for  Herodotus  have  we  any 
more  space.  We  have  shown,  or  rather  we 
have  introduced  Mr.  Bode  to  show  for  him- 
self, with  how  much  animation  he  can  copy 
these  stirring  and  affecting  legends  of  the 
oldea  time.  He  has  wisely  abstained  from 
imitating  the  antique  idioms  and  tones  of  our 
early  minstrelsy.  The  rust  on  the  medal  in- 
creases its  value,  but  spots  look  idle  on  coins 
fresh  from  the  Mint.  We  hope  that  the  au- 
thor will  keep  his  harp  in  tune.  Dr.  Maginn 
only  did  enough  to  indicate  the  capacity  of 
Homeric  ballads.  Might  not  the  Odyssey 
furnish  a  series  of  most  engaging  subjects  ? 
We  can  think  of  no  picture  gallery  of  the 
pen  so  romantic  in  its  groups,  so  variegated 
in  costume,  or  so  rich  in  colour. 
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Thii  remiodfl  me  of  an  epigram  I  heard  the  other  day 
naade  upoo  Lord  Kenmare  and  O'Connell,  when  the  one 
licsilated  about  fighting  Sir  C  Saxton  on  account  of  his 
■ick  daughter,  and  the  other  boggled  at  the  aame  opera- 
tion through  the  interference  of  his  wife. 

These  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter, 

Improve  on  the  Jewish  command ; 
One  honours  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter, 

That  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land. 

[Moore*»  Diary, 


Gone  is  the  golden  October 
Down  the  swift  current  of  time, 

Month  by  the  poets  called  sober, 
Just  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Tints  of  Terroilion  and  yellow 
Margined  the  fonst  and  streaa  i 

Poets  then  told  us  'twas  mellow, 
How  inconsistent  they  seem! 

IVow,  while  the  moontain  in  shadow 
Dappled  and  hazy  appears, 

While  the  late  com  in  the  meadow, 
Culprit-like,  loaee  its  ean. 

Get  some  choice  spirits  together, 
Bring  out  the  dogs  and  the  goMt 

Follow  the  birds  o'er  the  heather, 
Where  the '  cold  rirnlet'  runs. 

Look  for  them  under  the  cover. 
Just  as  the  pole  star  at  sea 

Always  is  sought  by  the  rover. 
Near  where  the  pointers  may  be. 

Yet  if  your  field-tramping  brothers 
Should  not  be  fellows  of  mark, 

Leave  the  young  partridge  for  others, 
Only  make  sure  of  a  laik. 

Thus  shall  the  charms  of  the  season 
Gently  throw  round  you  their  apHl, 

Thus  enjoy  nature  in  reason. 
If  in  the  country  you  dwell. 

But  if  condemned  as  a  denjc<ea 

In  a  great  town  to  reside* 
Take  down  a  volume  of  Tennyson, 

Make  him  do  service  as  guide. 

Borne  upon  poesy's  pmion. 
Rise  to  the  heights  that  he  gains. 

Range  over  Fancy's  dominion. 
Walk  hypothetical  plains. 

Soon  shall  the  wintry  December 

Darken  above  us  the  sky- 
Winds  their  old  custom  remember 
All,  in  a  spree,  to  get  high  : 

And,  as  they  wail  through  the  copses. 
Dirge-like  and  solemn  to  hear, 

Nature's  own  grand  Thanatopsis 
Sadly  shall  suike  the  ear. 

But  all  impressions  so  murky 

Instantly  banish  like  care. 
Turn  to  the  ham  and  the  turkey 

Christmas  shall  shortly  prepare. 

None  than  yourself  can  be  richer. 
Seated  at  night  by  the  hearth, 

With  an  old  friend  and  a  pitcber 
Lending  a  share  of  the  mirth. 

Then  to  the  needy  be  given 
Aid  from  your  generous  boards. 

And  to  a  bountiful  Heaven 
Thanks  for  the  wealth  it  afibrds. 


J.  R.  T. 


JVofe*  and  Commeniarut,  on  a  Voyage  to  China. 
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Hotel  and  CommentarleB,  on  a  Voyage  i 
Chins 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Origin  of  ike  Opiwn  War;  The  Policy  i 
England  according  to  Lm-d  Palmer$toT. 
The  East  India  Company  at  Canton  ;  Lo, 
/fapier'a  Vintlo  Canton;  His  Death;  5 
G.  S.  RoHnton ;  Mode  of  selling  Opivn 
Captain  Elliot;  Chinese  Vieas ;  Seizu 
of  Opium;  Distwhancei ;  Execution 
Lin's  Proclamation;  Destruction  of  O^ 
um;  Value  of  a  Jfmal  force ;  Conduct 
British  officers  in  the  War ;  Rations 
English  soldiers  ;  Views  of  a  Missionary 
T^e  Cohong  at  Canton;  Conduct  of  Br. 
ish  soldiers;  Conduct  of  foreigners  totoar 
the  Oiinese ;  /fotioTU  on  the  use  of  Opius 

"  It  is  well  known  that  uaof  high  autfa( 
itiei  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  have  i 
eertecl,  and  still  continue  to  assert,  that  t 
pending  war  between  Great  Britun  and  t 
Celestial  Empire  had  its  origin  in  the  opii 
traffic.  Now,  in  taking  up  this  position,  t 
expedition  is  made  to  appear  in  its  most  O' 
ons  light,  and  were  these  arguments  of 
opponents  <nGe  admitted  as  reasonable  a 
founded  on  a  true  basis,  £n^and  would,  i 
deed,  have  cause  to  rue  the  eyents  of  t 
two  past  years."*  Dr.  McPberaon  thin 
the  origin  of  the  war  is  to  be  discovered 
"  the  arrogance  and  insolence  of  the  Ms 
darins"  towards  British  subjects  resident  a 
trading  at  Canton,  admitting,  however,  tl 
the  sale  of  the  drug  may  have  tended 
some  degree  to  provoke  the  treatment  whi 
be  cbaracterises  as  arrogant  and  insolent. 

In  the  United  States  very  many  pub 
men,  as  well  as  others,  are  in  the  habit 
not  only  of  referring,  but  deferring  to  Ei 
land,  as  an  example  of  all  that  is  great  in  Sti 
affairs,  in  law  and  in  literature ;  in  the  affk 
of  array  and  navy ;  and  regard  England 
the  mirror  of  all  thai  is  good  in  morals  a 
religion.  England  undoabtedly  has  hi 
claims  to  consideration  and  respect ;  poa 

*  Two  Yran  id  China.  Namtira  of  rhi  Cbineaa  1 
pedilion  frooi  iu  tbrmalion  in  April,  IMO,  Co  the  treat' 
pMC*  in  Ausuil,  184a.  B;  U.  McPbenon,  M.  D.  J 
draa  Ariuv,  Itt.,  tLC;  Sic.    iJecoDd  £ililian.     Luad 


)ly  no  nation  stands  before  her  in  muy 
hings,  but  she  has  not  always  been,  in  tht 
)pinion  of  very  many  intelligent  people, 
lonest  or  honorable  In  her  course  towatdi 
ither  nations. 

Those  of  us  who  are  ever  ready  to  quote 
Ibe  acts  of  England  as  precedents  to  dete^ 
mine  our  own  course,  should  bear  in  aini 
that,  in  whatever  we  imitate  or  copy  from 
ber  we  confess  inferiority.  The  credit  of 
originality  cannot  Inure  to  the  copyist;  Iw 
must  remain  the  inferior  of  the  master,  ii>d 
so  long  as  he  is  a  copyist  so  long  must  bit 
raind  and  genius  be  dependent  In  the  opii- 
ion  of  those  I  allude  to,  whatever  EogluJ 
does,  must  be  right,  and  therefore  mnsi  be 
adopted  by  us ;  an  unanswerable  aipinicDt 
is,  England — or  it  is  the  practice  in  Engbni 
I  would  not  refrain  from  any  thing,  becvm 
it  is  English ;  nor  would  1  adopt  any  tbb; 
solely  because  it  is  English — "  Examine  iH 
things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  b  ffxA," 
is  a  rule  suited  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  imi- 
tate the  policy  of  England  in  her  foreign  in- 
tercourse ;  nor  adopt  the  principle  dechrti 
by  her  minister  to  be  her  rule  of  actiwt— 
"  Our  interests  are  eternal,  andthese itiio^ 
dutytofoUoto."  In  aword,  the  duty  of  Elf- 
land  is  to  follow  her  interests  without  rcgiri 
to  others.  "  I  bold  that  the  real  poGcf  cf 
England,  as  stparate  from  guetfioni  vhitii^ 
voheher  ovm  particular  political  and  eetmir- 
cial  interests,  is  to  be  the  champion  ofjo*- 
tice,"  in  moderation  and  prudence,  "p^ 
the  weight  of  her  moral  sanction  and  a^ 
port  wherever  she  thinks  justice  is."  "If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express  in  one  sentence 
the  principles  which  ought.  In  my  mind,  In 
guide  an  English  statesman,  I  wonld  ulcfit 
the  expression  of  Mr.  CAKmnc,  and  uy  t> 
every  British  minister  that  Qie  intereitaf 
En^nd  ought  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  Peiee." 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  Opiom  War,  we  shall  see  how  far  £■;* 
land  has  been  the  "  champion  of  jutice," 
how  far  she  has  "  followed  her  intere>ti| 
Hid  possiUy  discover  how  far  she  redact) 
the  theory  of  her  minister  to  practiee,  u^ 
be  warned. 

The  following  extract  from  Lord  PAL»l^ 
ton's  speech,  in  reply  to  an  attack  mads 
upon  him  in  the  House  of  Comment  bj 
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Messrs.  Ansiley  and  Urquhart,  I  find  in  the 
number  of  the  Washin^n  "National  In- 
telligencer" for  AprU  4,  1848. 

**  We  iMTeendeaTored,"  said  hit  lordship, "  to  sitond  the 
comiDprcial  rsUtioos  of  this  country,  and  to  place  them, 
wbere  estenaioo  was  not  reqnired,  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
t  footios  of  grreater  security.    I  think  that  in  that  respect 
we  hsTe  done  f^ood  nerrifee  to  the  country ;  and  I  hold 
that,  with  respect  to  alliances,  Enfrland  is  a  power  snffi- 
destly  strong  and  potent  to  steer  her  own  course,  and 
aeed  not  tie  herself  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
policy  of  any  other  country.    I  hold  that  the  real  policy 
of  England,  as  separate  from  questions  which  involreher 
own  partkolar  political  and  commercial  interests,  is  to 
be  the  champion  of  justice  and  of  nghu    In  pursuing 
that  course  with  moderation  and  prudence,  not  becoming 
the  Quixote  of  the  world,  but  giving  the  weight  of  her 
moral  sanction  and  support  wherever  she  thinks  justice 
i»— in  pursuing  that  course,  and  in  pursuinfr  the  more 
limited  direction  of  nur  own  particular  interests,  my  con- 
Tiction  is,  that,  as  long  as  England  keeps  herself  in  the 
riffht,  and  as  long  as  she  wishes  to  promote  no  injustice— 
as  long  as  she  wishes  to  countensnce  no  wrong,  as  long 
as  nhe  seeks  legitimate  interests  of  her  own,  snd  sympa- 
thizes with  right  and  justice  in  reference  to  others,  she 
never  will  find  herself  sltogether  alone,  but  will  be  sure 
to  find  some  other  State  of  sufficient  power,  influence, 
sod  weight  to  support  her  in  the  course  which  she  should 
think  fit  to  pursue.    Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  narrow 
policy  to  sappose  that  this  country  or  that  country  is 
to  be  marked  out  as  our  eternal  ally  or  our  eternal  ene- 
my.   We  have  no  eternal  allies  and  enemies.    Our  in- 
terests are  eternal  and  these  it  is  onr  duty  to  follow. 
When  we  find  other  countries  marching  in  the  saoM 
coarse,  and  pursuhig  the  same  objects,  we  so  lonfr  con- 
lider  them  as  fellow  companions  in  the  same  path,  and 
reirard  them  with  the  most  cordial  feeling ;  and  when  we 
find  other  countries  pnraaing  an  opposite  coarse  and 
thwarting  na,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  allowance  for  their 
diflerent  conduct,  and  not  to  pass  too  harsh  a  judgment 
on  them  because  they  do  not  exactly  see  things  in  the 
same  light  as  we  do.    It  is  our  duty  not  lightly  to  en- 
gsge  this  country  in  the  dreadful  responsibilities  of  war, 
because  from  time  to  time  we  may  find  this  or  that  Power 
disinclined  to  concur  with  us.    That  has  been,  as  fiu*  as 
P<>saible,  the  guiding  principle  of  my  conduct,  and  if  I 
OMy  be  allowed  to  sxpress  in  one  sentence  the  principles 
which  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  guide  an  English  statesman 
I  would  adopt  the  expression  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  say  to 
^ery  British  Minister  that  the  interest  of  England  ought 
to  be  the  Shibboleth  of  Peace." 

Notice  was  given  to  the  government  of 
Canton  in  1831,  that  on  the  cessation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
King  of  England  would  appoint  one  of  his 
officers  to  superintend  British  trade  at  Can- 
ton. The  East  India  Company's  privileges 
in  China  ceased  in  1834,  when  the  notice 
was  repeated.  The  Chinese  expected  the 
appointment  of  a  commercial  head-man  or 
chief  by  the  British  government,  whose  duty 
Would  be  to  supervise  his  own  countrymen 
ui  their  dealings ;  and  who,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, might  communicate  through  the  me- 


dium of  the  hong-merchants,  in  form  of  pe-» 
tition,  with  the  officers  of  the  government  of 
Canton. 

The  East  India  Company  at  Canton  was 
scarcely  less  magnificent  or  expensive  than 
in  other  parts  of  Asia.  I  have  translated  the 
following  account  from  the  work  of  an  Ital- 
ian traveller. 

"  I  passed  the  month  of  February  [1829] 
at  Canton  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dent,  a  very 
rich  merchant  who  has  procured  the  title  of 
Consul  General  of  Sardinia  in  order  that  he 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. This  Company  keeps  employed  in 
China  twenty  persons,  under  the  modest 
name  of  supercargo^  who  cost  as  much  as  the 
expenses  of  five  or  six  of  our  provinces. 
The  first,  who  is  president  of  the  company 
has  250,000  francs,  [$60,000]  and  so  down 
in  proportion  to  the  youngest,  one  of  whom 
told  me  he  was  miserably  paid,  and  he  re* 
ceived  20,000  francs  [$4,000.]  They  com- 
mence as  boys  of  eighteen  years  old ;  ordi- 
narily they  are  sons  of  Directors  of  the  In- 
dia Company :  they  remain  in  China  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  years,  which  is  the  ave- 
rage period  to  reach  the  grade  of  president, 
which  if  almost  always  given  by  seniority, 
and  if  reasonably  careful  they  return  with 
a  fortune  of  two  millions.  In  that  period  of 
time  they  are  often  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  Europe,  for  three  years  at  a  time, 
without  diminution  or  loss  of  salary.  When 
in  China,  they  live  in  Canton  from  October 
till  the  end  of  February,  the  season  in  which 
the  Company's  ships  come  for  the  tea.  Then 
from  the  close  of  February  till  October  they 
pass  at  Macao,  a  Portuguese  colony,  where 
they  enjoy  more  liberty  and  suffer  less  from 
heat  than  at  Canton.  Both  in  Canton  and 
Macao  the  Company  furnishes  a  house  or 
apartment  to  each,  a  common  table  splen- 
didly served,  and  indeed  supply  them  ser- 
vants and  food.  At  Canton  and  at  Macao 
there  are  neither  coaches,  diversions,  nor 
theatre,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  a  man, 
however  much  of  a  spendthrift  he  may  be, 
could,  as  a  bachelor,  (for  few  are  married,) 
having  no  occasion  to  spend,  table  and  lodg- 
ings being  gratia^  and  receiving  for  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  a  salary  of  from  twenty 
thousand  francs,  increasing  every  year  till 
it   reaches    250,000 ; — it   seems  impossible 
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efifect  the  insane  determination  of  the  hong/' 
'^Chin.  Rep;  vol.  II L 

Such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  envoy 
in  any  Christian  country  would  be  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  cause  for  demanding  apolo- 
gy at  least,  if  not  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  2nd  of  September,  the  Chinese  gover- 
nor stopped  the  English  trade  by  proclama- 
tion, and  all  the  Chinese  servants  of  Lord 
Napier  left  his  house.  He  immediately  or- 
dered the  frigates  Andromache  and  Iroogene 
to  Whampoa  for  the  protection  of  British 
shipping  and  subjects.  Both  vessels  were 
fired  upon  by  the  forts  at  the  Bogue,  which 
was  returned ;  but  no  damage  was  sustained 
on  either  side. 

Being  harassed  in  mind  by  want  of  suc- 
cess in  his  mission,  and  restricted  while  the 
weather  was  hot,  to  the  narrow  limits  as- 
signed to  foreigners  at  Canton,  immediately 
after  a  sea  voyage,  his  Lordship's  health  be- 
came seriously  impaired.  On  the  14th  he 
publicly  determined  to  retire  to  Macao,  to 
await  instructions  from  England,  and  on  the 
21st  embarked  in  a  Chinese  passage  boat, 
but  this  boat  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
until  the  English  frigates  had  retired  from 
Whampoa,  so  that  he  was  five  days  on  a 
journey  of  100  miles,  which  is  frequently 
accomplished  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
though  very  often  two  or  three  daya  are  spent 
contending  against  calms  or  head  winds.  A 
fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  Macao  his  Lord- 
ship died. 

As  soon  as  Napier  left  Canton,  trade  was 
resumed. 

The  British  cabinet  did  not  approve  of 
Lord  Napier's  proceedings  and  informed  him 
that  it  was  "not  by  force  and  violence  that 
his  majesty  intended  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  his  subjects  and 
China,  but  by  conciliatory  measures." 

Throughout  this  affair  the  Chinese  acted 
under  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  China  over  England,  and  were  sus- 
tained in  it  by  the  history  of  the  British  em- 
basies  to  Peking.  It  is  possible  they  sus- 
pected Lord  Napier  of  attempting  to  break 
down  this  supremacy,  by  offering  to  corres- 
pond on  equal  terms.  Their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  had  led  them  to  believe  they  are 
crafty,  avaricious  and  overbearing,  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  China  it  was  necessary 


to  be  watchful,  and  resist  all  measures  which 
they  did  not  clearly  comprehend. 

Now,  was  the  treatment  of  Lord  Napier, 
all  circumstances  considered,  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war  ?  Great  Britain  magnanimously 
declares  that  it  was  not,  by  expressly  disap- 
proving of  his  Lordship's  conduct ;— the  de- 
sign to  insult  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  governor,  and  was  not  suspected  by 
the  English. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  British  resident^ 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  coai^ 
mercial  agent  to  superintend  the  trade  i/ 
Canton ;  perhaps  they  did  not  agree,  how. 
ever,  as  to  the  degree  of  dignity  and  power 
he  should  possess. 

The  British  superintendents  resided  at  Ma- 
cao;  they  kept  a  clerk  at  Canton  to  sign 
manifests  of  cargoes.  Trade  proceeded  qui- 
etly. 

During  the  business  of  1835-36  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  Sir  6.  B.  Robinson  remaioed 
on  board  of  a  cutter  at  Lintin,  among  the  opi- 
um smugglers  and  regular  trading  vessels  an- 
chored there.  He  recommended  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Superintendency  to  be  per- 
manently established  afloat  at  Lintin,  to  u 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Chinese  oi- 
cers.  He  suggested  that  a  resort  to  force, 
and  the  seizure  of  an  island  of  the  moathof 
the  Canton  river  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  proper  understanding  with  the  Chi- 
nese government.  "  But,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  hearing  of  the  result  of  krd 
Napier's  diplomacy,  "  that  which  wc  now 
require  is,  not  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  what 
we  have  got,"  and,  it  is  presumed,  advocated 
pacific  measures. 

In  December,   1836,  for  economical  rea- 
sons. Sir  6.  B.  Robinson's  office  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  supervision  of  British  trade 
placed  under  Captain  Charles  Elliot  of  the 
Royal  Navy.    On  the  day  of  his  installatioii 
into  office  he  addressed  a  note,  through  the 
required  medium,  the  hong-merchants,  re- 
questing to  be  recognized  as  Superintendent 
of  trade,  with  leave  to  reside  at  Cantoft 
where  his  presence  seemed  to  be  necenaiyi 
owing  to  the  uncertain  state  of  trade.   Tbii 
uncertain  state  of  trade,  meant  really  troo- 
bles  growing  out  of  dealing  in  opiam,  which 
was  and  is  contraband  by  Chinese  law.   Tang 
Tingching  had  succeeded  La  asgovenor, 
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and  procured  the  Emperor's  sanction  to  Capt. 
Elliot's  request,  and  on  the  12th  April,  1837, 
the  office  of  the  British  Superintendent,  hav- 
ing received  a  permit  from  the  collector  of 
customs,  was  opened  at  Canton. 

In  his  note  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  impend  sanction,  Captain  Elliot  said  to 
the  Grovernor  of  Canton,  "  The  undersigned 
respectfully  assures  his  excellency,  that  it  is 
at  once  his  duty  and  his  anxious  desire,  to 
conform  in  all  things  to  the  imperial  plea- 
sure ;  and  he  will  therefore  heedfully  attend 
to  the  points  adverted  to  in  the  papers  now 
before  him." 

The  mode  of  selling  opium  to  the  Chinese 
by  foreigners,  chiefly  Englishmen,  is  from 
floating  depots  or  receiving  vessels,  as  they 
are  called,  which  prior  to  1840  were  gener- 
ally anchored  at  Lintin.  On  paying  at  Can- 
ton for  the  quantity  agreed  upon,  the  pur- 
chaser received  an  order  for  his  opium  on 
the  commander  of  the  merchant's  receiving- 
vessel  at  Lintin,  where  he  received  the  drug 
and  landed  it  at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  Nei- 
ther the  Tender  of  the  opium  nor  the  com- 
mander of  the  receiving  vessel  ran  any  risk, 
either  pecuniary  or  personal.  But  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  agents  were  subject  to  many 
difficulties  by  encountering  the  revenue  ves- 
sels, many  of  which  were  competitors  in  the 
illicit  traffic.  Scuffles  and  fights  were  fre- 
quent between  different  parties  of  smugglers 
and  the  Chinese  revenue  officers.  What 
was  carried  on  very  largely  in  the  waters 
about  Canton,  was  repeated  on  a  smaller 
scale  along  the  northeast  coast. 

About  $20,000,000  were  annually  carried 
out  of  the  country  in  treasure  to  pay  for  opi- 
um, chiefly  the  growth  of  British  India, 
where  if  is  cultivated  expressly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, for  the  Chinese  market.  The 
drain  of  precious  metal  was  felt  to  be  a  se- 
rious evil  by  the  government ;  and  Chinese 
philanthropists,  for  it  seems  that  even  hea- 
thens may  entertain  feelings  of  active  and 
disinterested  benevolence  for  their  own  coun- 
trymen, grieved  to  see  the  moral  evil,  the 
degradation  of  mind  and  decadence  of  body, 
produced  by  the  practice  of  smoking  opium. 
It  was  in  vain  that  learned  and  good  men 
wrote  and  spoke  against  the  use  of  the  opium 
pipe ;  their  efibrts  influenced  only  those  who 
were  capable  of  seeing  for  themselves  the  I 
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destructive  consequences  of  dissipation.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  best  classes  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety reprobated  the  vice ;  and  this  public 
opinion,  possibly,  determined  the  Chinese 
government  to  arrest  the  importation  of  opi- 
um by  force. 

About  the  period  of  Capt.  Elliot's  remo- 
val to  Canton,  a  Chinese  gentleman  named 
Hu-Nai-tsi  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  opium  question.  He  assum- 
ed that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  importation  or  use  of  the  drug, 
it  would  be  judicious  to  legalize  the  opium 
trade,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
in  China ;  from  this  measure  he  expected  to 
diminish  very  much,  if  not  arrest  the  large 
exportation  of  treasure,  and  hold  the  vice 
somewhat  in  check :  "  the  tens  of  millions 
of  precious  money,  which  now  annually 
ooze  out  of  the  empire,  will  be  saved,  the 
revenue  increased  and  all  immorality  and 
crime  necessarily  growing  out  of  contraband 
trade  will  be  arrested." 

The  general  impression  at  Canton  was, 
that  the  trade  would  be  legalized ;  and  there- 
fore, preparations  were  made  in  India  to  aug- 
ment the  production  of  opium. 

The  views  of  Hu-Nai-tsi  were  combatted 
by  other  statesmen.  A  Cabinet  Minister, 
Chu  Tsun,  submitted  a  memorial  in  which  he 
urged  that  *'  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws 
should  be  insisted  on,  for,  if  the  laws  against 
the  use  of  opium  were  repealed,  the  people 
might  come  to  despise  all  law.  It  has  been 
represented  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
laws  against  opium,  by  extortionate  under- 
lings and  worthless  vagrants,  to  benefit  them- 
selves. Is  it  not  known,  then,  that  when 
government  enacts  a  law,  there  is  necessa- 
rily an  infraction  of  that  law  ?  And  though 
the  law  should  sometimes  be  relaxed  and 
become  ineflectual,  yet  surely  it  should  not 
on  that  account  be  abolished ;  any  more  than 
we  should  cease  to  eat  because  of  stoppage 
of  the  throat.  The  laws  which  forbid  the  peo- 
ple to  do  wrong  may  be  likened  to  the  dykes 
which  prevent  the  overflowing  of  water.  If 
any  one,  urging  then,  that  the  dykes  are  very 
old  and  therefore  useless,  we  should  have 
them  thrown  down,  what  words  could  ex- 
press the  consequences  of  the  impetuous 
rush  and  all  destroying  overflow !  .  •  .  . 
If  we  can  but  prevent  the  importation  of 
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opium,  the  exportation  of  dollars  will  then 
cease  of  itself,  and  the  two  offences  will  both 
at  once  be  stopped.  Moreover  is  it  not  bet- 
ter, by  continuing  the  old  enactments,  to 
find  even  a  patient  remedy  for  the  evil,  than 
by  a  change  of  the  laws  to  increase  the  im- 
portation still  further? The 

Chines^  opium  could  not  compete  with  that 
brought  from  abroad,  because  all  men  prize 
what  is  strange  and  undervalue  whatever  is 
in  ordinary  use ;  besides  it  might  not  be  as 
well  manufactured.  Its  cultivation  would 
occupy  rich  and  fertile  land  now  used  for  the 
production  of  grains :  to  draw  off  in  this  way 
the  waters  of  the  great  fountain  requisite 
for  the  production  of  food  and  raiment,  and 
to  lavish  them  upon  the  root,  whence  calam- 
ity and  disaster  spring  forth,  is  an  error  like 
that  of  the  physician,  who,  when  treating  a 
mere  external  disease,  drives  it  inwards  to 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  body.  Shall  the 
fine  fields  of  Kwangtung,  which  produce 
their  three  crops  every  year,  be  given  up  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  weed?"* 

Hu  Kin,  a  sub-censor  at  the  imperial  court, 
presented  a  memorial  on  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  exportation  of  silver,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  several  English- 
men, Parsees  and  Americans  who  were  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  opium  trade.  Both 
these  writers  entertain  a  notion,  that  the  de- 
sign of  foreigners  in  bringing  opium  to  China, 
was  to  debilitate  and  impoverish  the  nation 
as  a  preparatory  step  to  its  subjugation ;  they 
argue  that  such  must  be  the  case,  as  foreign- 
ers do  not  consume  the  drug  in  their  own 
country. 

The  discussion  amongst  the  Chinese  begot 
a  like  debate  amongst  the  foreigners  at  Can- 
ton, the  majority  of  whom  were  smugglers. 
Their  arguments  may  be  found  in  the  "  Chi- 
nese Repository.*'  The  efforts  to  stop  the 
opium  trade  by  the  Chinese  were  supposed, 
by  many,  not  to  be  sincere. 

In  September,  1837,  an  order  was  transmit- 
ted from  the  provincial  government  through 
the  hong-merchants  to  Capt.  Elliot,  to  drive 
away  the  receiving  ships  from  Lintin,  and  to 
send  the  emperor's  command  to  his  king  that 
henceforth  they  might  be  prohibited  from 
coming.  Capt.  Elliot  declined  forwarding 
any  order  to  his  sovereign  which  did  not 

.   •  The  Middle  Kingdom,  toI.  ii,  p.  498. 


come  direct  from  the  Chinese  government ; 
consequently,  the  order  was  sent  through 
the  prefect  and  colonel  of  the  department 
In  his  reply,  Capt.  Elliot  stated  that  his  au- 
thority did  not  reach  beyond  the  legal  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  this  empire,  and  that 
his  gracious  sovereign  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  any  other. 

The  numerous  collisions  which  were  daily 
occurring  between  the  smugglers'  boats  and 
revenue  officers,  and  the  general  excitement 
prevailing  induced  Capt.  Elliot  to  lay  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  opium  trade  before  his 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested 
a  mode  for  opening  communication  with  the 
imperial  court.  In  reply.  Lord  Palmerston 
states,  that  '*  her  majesty's  government  do 
not  see  their  way  in  such  a  measure  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  justify  them  in  adopt- 
ing it  at  the  present  moment."  He  adds 
that  no  protection  can  be  afforded  to  "  enable 
British  subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  cowir 
try  to  which  they  trade,  ^ny  loss,  therefore, 
which  such  persons  may  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  Chinese 
laws  on  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  par- 
ties who  have  brought  that  loss  on  themselves 
by  their  own  acts.*' 

Had  the  British  government  honestly  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  this  position  there  would 
have  been  no  war,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  by  the  East  India  Company  for 
the  Chinese  market  must  have  ceased.  The 
penalty  for  trading  in  opium  was  now  death 
by  the  Chinese  law ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  trade  would  have  been  carried  on  to 
great  extent  at  the  imminent  risk  of  both 
life  and  property.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  mental  or  diplomatic  reservation  which 
neutralized  the  position  of  the  minister,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  the 
government.  Protection  would  be  afforded 
to  the  legal  commerce  of  British  subjects, 
which,  as  well  as  their  personal  liberty,  was 
endangered  by  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  reach  the  contraband  trade ;  there- 
fore, when  constraint  was  put  upon  either 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  opium  traffic, 
the  military  power  of  England  was  set  in 
motion  to  force  them  to  let  both  alone.  This 
diplomatic  quibble  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  unoffending  people. 
About  the  close  of  1837,  Captain  Elliot 
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struck  the  British  flag  at  Canton  and  retired  'parations  to  obey  his  orders,  near  the  Amer- 
to   Macao,  in   consequence  of  refusing,  in !  ican  flagstaff,  ivhen  the  foreigners  sallied 


obedience  to  his  instructions,  to  entitle  his 
letters  to  the  governor  **  petitions  ;*'  the  gov- 
ernor declined  receiving  communications 
from  him  in  any  other  form.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Capt.  Elliot  had  assured  the 
governor  that  it  was  his  duty  and  desire  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

Difficulties  daily  increased  between  the 
Chinese  and  their  rulers,  by  the  increased 
efibrts  of  the  imperial  government  to  check 
the  trade.     Retailers  at  Canton  were  impris- 


forth,  pushed  down  the  bamboo  tent  he  was 
erecting,  and  forbade  him  in  loud  tones  to 
execute  the  convict  there.  The  officer  gave 
way,  and  strangled  his  prisoner  in  a  neigh- 
boring street.  A  crowd  had  collected  which 
the  foreigners  attempted  to  disperse.  Blows 
were  exchanged,  and  the  foreigners  were 
forced  to  retire  to  the  factories,  which,  under 
the  impression  that  two  Chinese  had  been 
seized,  the  mob  assailed  with  stones  and 
brickbats :  the  mob  held  command  of  the 
square  for  three  hours,  and  the  danger  was 


oned,  and  those  found  in  other  places  brought  imminent  when  the  district  magistrate  and 


there  in  chains.  During  the  year  1838,  the 
opium  traffic  had  increased  very  much,  and 
the  collisions  growing  out  of  it  seemed  to 
endanger  the  continuance  of  the  whole  for- 
eign commerce.  On  the  3rd  December, 
twelve  small  boxes  containing  250  pounds  of 


police  interfered  and  dispersed  the  crowd. 
*'  This  occurrence  tended  to  impress 
both  the  government  and  people  with  con- 
tempt and  hatred  for  foreigners  and  their 
characters,  fear  of  their  designs  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  them.    The  majority  of 


q>ium  were  seized  while  landing,  and  the  them  were  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and 
coolies  who  had  it  in  charge  were  carried, all  stood  before  the  empire  as  violators  of 
prisoners  into  the  city ;  they  declared  that ;  the  laws,   while  the  people  themselves  suf- 


tbey  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Innes,  a 
British  merchant,  to  bring  the  opium  from  on 
board  of  an  American  ship  at  Whampoa, 
consigned  to  Mr.  Talbot.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  ordered  to  leave  Canton  within 


fered  the  dreadful  penalty."*     In  Vicksburg 
they  would  have  been  Lynched. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  declared  its 
innocence  in  provoking  the  disturbance,  and 
protested  against  the  conversion  of  the  pub- 


three  days ;  but  Mr.  Talbot  stated  that  nei- 1  lie  square  into  a  place  of  execution.     The 
ther  he  nor  the  ship  had  any  connexion  what- !  governor  in  reply  chided  them  for  opium 


ever  with  this  opium,  and  in  consequence 
the  order  to  leave  was  revoked.  The  hong- 
merchants,  who  were  sureties  for  the  good 
conduct  of  foreigners,  were  irritated  and  de- 
clared to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
had  been  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Napier,  they  would  pull  down  his  house  if 
Mr.  Innes  did  not  depart;  and  they  would 
not  rent  their  houses  to  any  who  would  not 
give  bond  to  abstain  from  those  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  no  doubt  included  a  large  num- 
ber of  opium  smugglers  among  its  members, 
protested  of  course  against  the  destruction 
of  their  personal  dwellings.* 

While  Mr.  Innes  still  remained  in  Canton 
the  governor  ordered  a  convicted  dealer  in 
opium  to  be  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  fac- 
tories, in  order  to  render  foreigners  more 
sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  they 
were  abetting.  The  officer  was  making  prc- 
•  The  MUIdle  Kingdom. 


dealing,  and  declared  his  design  of  causing 
all  persons  convicted  of  opium  dealing  to  be 
put  to  death  there. 

On  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  Capt. 
£lliot  arrived  at  Canton,  accompanied  by 
armed  boats  from  Whampoa.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  foreigners,  he  attributed  these 
events  to  smuggling  on  the  river,  and  de- 
clared he  would  order  all  British-owned  ves- 
sels to  leave  it  within  three  days.  His  or- 
ders and  entreaties  had  no  effect  on  his  coun- 
trymen. In  a  public  notice  he  remarked 
•*  this  course  of  traffic  was  rapidly  staining 
the  British  character  with  deep  disgrace," 
and  exposing  the  regular  commerce  to  great 
peril,  and  that  he  would  shrink  from  no  res- 
ponsibility in  drawing  it  to  a  conclusion.! 

**  Mr.  Innes  retired  to  Macao,"  says  Mr. 
Williams,  "and  the  regular  trade  was  resum- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  January,"  1839; — but 
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the  Chinese  still  remained  resolute  in  their 
purpose  to  abolish  the  opium  traffic,  which 
certain  interested  parties  as  resolotelj  de- 
termined to  perpetuate. 

On  the  26th  February,  1839,  Fung  A-ngan 
was  strangled  in  front  of  the  factories  for  his 
connexion  with  opium:  the  foreign  flags, 
English,  American,  Dutch  and  French  were 
all  hauled  down  in  consequence.*^  The  stop 
page  of  all  trade  was  threatened,  and  the 
governor  urged  the  immediate  departure  of 
all  opium  ships  from  Chinese  waters. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1839,  Lin,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  commissioner,  invested 
with  the  fullest  powers  ever  conferred  on  a 
subject,  arrived  at  Canton,  charged  with  the 
Herculean  labor  of  abolishing  the  opiom 
trade. 

"  One  feels  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the 
helpless  condition  of  officers  and  statesmen 
sincerely  desirows  of  doing  their  country 
service,  and  yet  so  sadly  ignorant  of  the  only 
effectual  preventive.  They  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  concert  a  measure  to  stop  the 
Yellow  river  in  its  impetuous  ffow,  as  to 
check  the  opium  trade  by  laws  and  penal- 
ties. Nothing  hd  the  Gospel  and  its  infiw- 
ences  could  help  them^  and  these  they  really 
know  nothing  of,  though  they  forbade  them 
as  far  as  they  did  know  them ;  but  foreign- 
ers did  not  dare  to  violate  their  prohibitions 
on  this  head.'  China  was  shut." — T%e^Rd- 
dle  Kingdom,  vol,  9,  p.  505. 

**  We  sympathize  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  Ministers  in  their  endeavors  to  stay  the 
progress  of  this  evil ;  yef  when  all  the  pow^ 


erjul  restraints  and  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Commissioner;    but  the  next  roorniog  the 


God,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  disastrous 
effects,  have  not  been  able  to  stay  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  Christian  lands,  how  miK:h 
less  were  the  chances  of  success  in  this  case ! 
Lin  appears  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the 
mission." — The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  %  p. 
510. 

As  the  gospel  and  its  influences  could  not 
help  Christians  to  stay  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  in  Christian  lands,  how  could  we  an- 
ticipate that  the  gospel  and  its  influences 
would  help  pagans  to  stay  the  use  of  opium 
in  pagan  lands.  This  is  absurd.  Purely 
animal  appetites  are  not  controlled  by  reli- 
gious feeling,  except  in  those  codes  where 
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abstinence  from  certain  things  is  made  tn 
article  of  the  creed ;  as  abstinence  from  pork 
by  the  Jews,  and  from  fermented  and  dis* 
tilled  spirits  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  from 
the  use  of  animal  food  by  the  Hindoos.  The 
consumption  of  these  several  things  by  be- 
lievers, in  the  respective  creeds,  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  perfl  of  eternal  life,  and  they 
refrain  in  terror  of  the  consequences ;  and 
when  the  use  of  <^ium  or  any  thing  else  it 
established  in  the  opinion  of  people  to  be  at 
the  price  of  eternal  salvation,  or  the  reverse, 
their  religious  feeling  will  restrain  them  to  a 
great  extent,  but  not  entirely. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Lin  issued  his  first 
proclamation  to  the  hong-merchants  and  for- 
eigners; he  required  the  latter  to  deliver, 
within  three  days,  every  partt<de  of  opium 
in  the  receiving  ships  and  to  give  bond  that 
they  would  bring  no  more,  under  penalty  of 
death.  On  the  last  of  the  three  days  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  met,  and  through 
their  President,  W.  S.  Wetmore,  addressed 
the  hong-merchants,  stating  that  they  would 
^e  a  definite  reply  in  four  days,  and  re- 
marked, "there  is  an  almost  unaninxms 
fooling  in  the  community  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Canton 
having  no  connexion  with  the  opium  traffic." 

About  ten  o'^clock  P.  M.,  the  hong-mer- 
chants again  met  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  stated  that  if  scmt  opium  was  not 
given  up,  two  of  tlieir  number  would  be  be- 
headed in  the  morning.  The  merchants 
present,  British,  Parsee,  and  American  sub- 
scribed 1037  chests  to  be  tendered  to  the 


hong^merchants  returned,  saying  ttiat  this 
quantity  was  insuflScient. 

In  the  aflernoon  Lin  endeavored  to  xndace 
Mr.  Dent,  a  leading  English  merchant  sop- 
posed  to  be  extensively  engaged  in  the  opi- 
um business,  to  meet  him  at  the  dty  gates, 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  presumed,  of  secu- 
ring him  as  a  hostage.  But  Mr-  Dent  refu- 
sed to  go  to  the  city  without  a  safe-warrant 
This  was  declined. 

In  the  meantime  Capt.  Elliot  was  at  Ma- 
cao. On  the  22d  of  March  he  addressed  a  note 
to  the  governor,  asking  whether  he  designed 
to  make  war  on  English  ships  and  subjects, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  readinefs 
to  meet  the  Chinese  officers  and  use  "his 
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sincere  efibrts  to  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  emperor  as  soon  as  it  wm  made  koown 
to  him."» 

It  is  supposed  this  note  never  reached  its 
destiBation,  having  been  sent  through  the 
sub-prefect.  Capt.  EUiot  further  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  H.  B.  M.  ship  Lame  to 
protect  British  interests ;  and  in  a  circular, 
suggested  that  all  Britbh  opium  and  other 
Tcsseb  should  repair  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
prepare  to  resist  aggression. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Gapt.  Elliot  arrived 
at  Canton,  and  conducted  Mr.  Dent  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner  to  the  British  Con- 
solate. 

The  Chinese  supposed  that  the  foreigners 
were  about  to  abscond,  and  therefore  a  heavy 
guard  was  placed  over  the  factories,  and  the 
Chinese  servants  were  withdrawn ;  so  that 
bj  nine  o'clock  at  night  their  only  inmates 
were  the  foreigners,  about  275  in  number. 

On  the  25th  of  March  most  of  the  foreign 
merchants  signed  a  paper  pledging  them- 
selves "  not  to  deal  in^  opium,  nor  to  attempt 
to  introduce  it  into  the  Chinese  empire,"  but 
subsequently  some  of  them  actively  enga- 
ged in  the  trade,  excusing  their  course  under 
the  plea  of  having  promised  under  cony>ul- 
sion. 

Capt  Elliot  applied  for  passports  for  him- 
self and  countrymen,  and  requested  that  the 
Chinese  servants  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  foreign  employers ;  but  these 
requests  could  not  be  granted  until  the  opium 
should  be  given  up. 

No  Chinese  was  permitted  to  cariy  water 
or  food  to  the  foreigners ;  even  correspon- 
dence with  Whampoa  and  Macao  was  inter- 
dicted, and  one  boatman  was  put  to  death 
for  attempting  to  carry  a  letter.  Means, 
however,  were  found  to  transmit  letters. 

Lin  next  issued  an  exhortation  to  foreign- 
ers to  deliver  up  the  drug.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  reopen  the  trade  as  soon  as  the  opi- 
um was  delivered  and  the  bonds  given. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Capt.  Elliot  is- 
sued  a  circular,  demanding  that  all  opium 
owned  by  British  subjects,  should  be  de« 
livered  into  his  custody  by  six  o'clock  P. 
M.  of  that  day,  and  holding  himself  respon- 
sible to  its  owners,  individually,  for  its  value, 
^s  agent  of  the  British  government. 
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Before  night,  20,288  chests  of  opium, 
which  cost  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
were  surrendered  to  Captain  Elliot,  and  the 
next  day  tendered  to  Commissioner  Lin.  The 
opium  was  on  board  of  twenty-two  vessels ; 
this  fleet  of  smugglers  was  ordered  to  the 
Bogue,  there  to  wait  for  its  delivery  to  the 
Chinese  officers.  Lin  and  the  Governor  both 
went  down  to  superintend  the  transfer.  On 
the  2nd  of  April,  arrangements  for  deliver- 
ing the  opium  were  completed,  on  the  2l8t  of 
May,  the  whole  was  stored  near  the  Bogue* 

On  the  5th  of  May,  one-half  the  opium 
having  been  landed,  the  guards  were  remo- 
ved from  the  factories,  and  communication 
with  the  shipping  resumed.  Sixteen  per- 
sons, English,  Parsee,  and  American  were 
ordered  to  leave  Canton  and  never  return, 
ten  of  whom  departed  in  company  with  Capt. 
Elliot  on  the  24th,  who  bad  previously  en- 
joined that  no  Britirii  ship  should  enter 
the  port,  or  any  British  subject  remain  in 
Canton,  cm  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
be  safe. 

The  Emperor  directed  the  opium  to  be  des- 
troyed by  Lin  and  his  official  colleagues,  in 
the  presence  of  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  the 
foreigners,  '*  that  they  may  know  and  trem- 
ble thereat.' '  The  order  was  strictly  obeyed ; 
20,291  chests,  (8  having  been  added  from 
Macao,)  received  from  the  English,  were 
completely  destroyed.  No  Roman  Emperor 
could  have  done  more  for  Bomans,  at  such  a 
sacrifice  of  treasure.. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chinese,  their 
strict  obedience  to  all  orders  issued  relative 
to  the  foreigners  in  the  factories,  during  the 
opium  excitement,  form  a  noteable  comment 
on  the  following  sentence  from  The  Middle 
Kingdom — "  According  to  their  phraseology 
[edicts]  there  can  possibly  be  no  failure  in 
the  execution  of  every  order ;  if  they  [edicts] 
are  once  made  known,  the  obedience  of  the 
people  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  both  the  writer  and 
and  the  people  know  that  most  of  them  are 
but  little  better  than  waste  paper." 

But  alas  for  Commissioner  Lin  1  all  this 
was  in  vain,  for  smuggling  commenced  again, 
even  before  the  whole  of  the  opium  at  the 
Bogue  was  destroyed. 

During  the  year  1839,  British  vessels  did 
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not  enter  the  port,  but  £nglish  trade  was  al- 
most all  carried  under  the  flags  of  other  na- 
tions. Lin  was  anxious  that  British  vessels 
should  pursue  legal  commerce  without  re- 
straint, except  that  a  bond,  under  penalty  of 
death,  should  be  given  not  to  trade  in  opium. 
The  British  superintendent  forbade  British 
ships  from  entering  the  port  on  these  terms ; 
at  the  time,  however,  negotiations  had  been 
opened  when  they  were  arrested  by  the  un- 
authorized entrance  of  an  English  ship,  and 
by  a  conflict  between  two  of  H.  B.  M.  ships 
and  sixteen  men-of-war  junks  under  Admi- 
ral Koran.  Several  minor  difficulties  and 
collisions  had  previously  occurred,  so  that 
the  two  nations  were  virtually  at  war. 

But  there  would  have  been  no  war  had 
the  Chinese  been  able,  by  a  well  appoint- 
ed navy,  to  have  enforced  observance  of 
their  revenue  laws.  Had  China  destroyed 
every  vessel  and  put  to  death  every  person 
captured  in  the  opium  or  other  contraband 
traffic,  England  would  have  had  to  submit, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  which  forbids  in- 
terference of  one  nation  with  the  domestic 
laws  of  another.  England  would  have  bad 
no  just  pretext  for  war. 

The  restraint  put  on  Capt.  Elliot,  at  the 
time  he  surrendered  the  opium  was  constru- 
ed into  a  national  insult,  because  he  was  the 
representative,  an  officer  of  Great  Britain, 
although  regarded  by  the  Chinese  merely  as 
a  tttipan,  that  is,  chief  supercargo,  or  head 
merchant.  He  was  never  recognised  as  an 
officer  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

England  made  war  on  China,  according  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  (1.)  "  to  obtain  reparation 
for  insults  and  injuries  offered  her  majesty's 
superintendent  and  subjects,"  while  forcing 
them  to  give  up  contraband  goods,  confisca- 
ted by  Chinese  law :  who  ever  heard  before 
of  a  convicted  smuggler  or  thief  bringing  an 
action  at  law  for  defamation  and  assault 
against  the  officers  who  arrested  him :  (2.) 
''to  obtain  indemnification  for  the  losses  the 
merchants  had  sustained  under  threats  of 
violence ;"  or  rendered  into  plain  English, 
to  force  the  Chinese  government  to  pay 
smugglers  for  the  opium  which  was  a  lawful 
prize,  without  drawback,  when  taken  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire;  and  (3.) 
*'  lastly,  get  security  that  persons  and  prop- 
erty trading  with  China  should  in  future  be 


protected  from  insult  and  injury,  and  trade 
maintained  upon  a  proper  footing ;"  meaning 
actually  that  the  opium  trade  should  be  con- 
tinued, duty  free,  whether  the  Chinese  gor- 
ernment  liked  it  or  not.  Such  were  the 
alleged  grounds  for  the  war;  but  veiy 
many  people  think  these  w^ere  not  the  true 
ones. 

In  1836,  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson  speaking  of 
opium  smugglers,  said :    "  In  no  case  have 
Europeans  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  con- 
flict or  affray ;  and  while  this  increasing  and 
lucrative  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  partiei 
whose  vital  interests  are  so  totally  dependent 
on  its  safety  and  continuance,  and  by  whose 
prudence  and  integrity  it  has  been  bronght 
into  its  present  increasing  and  floari:(hing 
condition,  I  think  little  apprehension  maybe 
entertained  of  dangers  emanating  from  im- 
prudence on  their  part.     On  the  question  of 
smuggling  opium  I  will  not  enter  in  this 
place.    Whenever  his  majesty's  government 
directs  us  to  prevent  British  vessels  engag- 
ing in  the  traffic,  we  can  enforce  any  order  to 
that  effect,  but  a  more  certain  method  would 

be  to  PROHIBIT   THE   GROWTH   OP  THE  POPFT 
AND  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  OPIUM  IK  Bu> 

8H  India." 

"  Lord  Ellenbrough  spoke  of  the  million 
and  a  half  sterling  revenue  <  derived  from 
foreigners/  which  if  the  opium  monopoly 
was  given  up  and  its  cultivation  abandoned, 
they  must  seek  elsewhere." 

Lord  Melbourne  said :  "  We  possess  im- 
mense territories  [how  did  they  obtain 
them  ?]  peculiarly  fitted  for  raising  opium, 
and  though  he  would  wish  that  the  govern- 
ment were  not  so  directly  concerned  in  the 
traffic,  he  was  not  prepared  to  pledge  himself 
to  relinquish  it." 

<*The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  the 
Chinese  government  was  insincere  in  its  ef- 
forts, and  therefore  deserved  little  sympa- 
thy."* 

As  we  have  seen,  Lord  Palmeratoa  thought 
then  and  has  since  said,  the  real  "policy  of 
England  is  to  be  the  champion  of  justice;" 
but  as  the  interests  of  England  are  etemil 
it  is  her  duty  to  follow  them. 

It  is  possible  that  a  bonus  of  ten  or  twea- 

*Tbe  Hiddto  KiBgdoa. 
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tj  millions  of  dollars  and  some  commeTcial 
favors  delicately  offered  bj  the  Chinese  gov« 
eminent  to  that  of  England  for  abolishing 
the  manufactare  of  opium  in  British  India, 
would  have  been  accepted ;  and  received  by 
the  iron  Duke  as  a  proof  of  sincerity. 

It  is  an  opinion  with  very  many,  that  the 
Chinese  government  would  do  wisely  to  le- 
galize the  opium  trade,  and  derive  advan- 
tage from  a  practice  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove but  cannot  prevent.  Similar  views 
have  been  suggested  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere, relative  to  another  contraband  trade 
which  all  deprecate  but  cannot  prevent.  It 
woald  be  humane  to  legalize  the  slave  trade, 
because  the  victims  of  it  might  be  made 
more  comfortable  on  their  passage  to  the 
scene  of  their  labors,  and,  as  Mr.  Williams 
suggests,  while  contemplating  the  probable 
overthrow  of  the  Chinese  government  as  a 
concomitant  to  the  evangelization  of  the  em- 
pire, the  negroes  "  con.  Kve  a»  happily  under 
oikar  TuU  09  under  that  of  their  own  princes.** 
England  has  abolished  the  name  of  slavery 
in  her  Western  possessions,  and  does  not  re- 
cognize it  in  her  eastern  dominions;  but  for 
the  "peculiar  institution"  as  we  call  it, 
which  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  her  "  eter- 
nal interests,"  she  has  found  the  happy 
name  of  '*  apprenticeship."  The  fact  of 
slavery  is  not  so  oppressive  as  the  thought 
of  it ;  there  is  much  in  the  name  ;  liberty  is 
more  grand  and  admirable  as  an  idea  than 
it  is  as  a  reality.  England's  '*  apprentices  " 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  her  Hindoo  *'  colo- 
nists'' of  Mauritius  are  all  virtually  slaves 
for  life.  Nevertheless,  benevolent,  philan- 
thropic. Christian  England  weeps  and  wails 
over  the  disgrace,  the  sinfulness  of  slavery 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  although 
we  have  given  it  a  less  offensive  name  and 
called  it  "  our  peculiar  institution." 

For  the  sake  of  preserving  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  from  her  pos- 
sessions in  India,  England  made  war  on  Chi- 
na, under  the  pretext  she  had  been  insulted 
in  the  persons  of  Capt.  Elliot  and  the  smug- 
gling merchants  trading  at  Canton. 

The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted  are  creditable  to  the  military 
and  naval  science  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the 
horrors  of  it  were  not  lessened  on  this  ac- 
^Q&t.    A  few  sentences  from  the  narrative 


of  Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame,  aide-de- 
camp to  Major  General  Lord  Saltoun,  K.  C. 
B.  G.  C.  H.,  commanding  her  majesty's  and 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  troops  in 
China,*  and  that  of  Dr.  McPherson ;  a  few 
sentences  from  these  works  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  war. 

"In  a  part  of  the  religious  building  in 
which  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters,  were 
large  stores  of  rich  silks  and  satins,  of  the 
finest  Nankin  manufacture;  these,  as  you 
will  readily  imagine,  becoming  the  lawful 
looi  [plunder]  of  the  captors,  were  without 
loss  of  time  divided.  The  portion,  however, 
which  fell  to  my  share,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  else  on  its  way  on  board,  which 
many  have  since  told  me  I  well  deserved. 

*<  Although  very  many  rare  and  curious 
things  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  took 
any  pains  in  collecting  them,  but  little  spe- 
cie was  discovered  in  the  town,  it  either 
having  been  removed  or  buried  prior  to  our 
arrival,  for  which  indeed  they  had  ample 
time,  by  reason  of  our  before  mentioned  de- 
lay at  Swei-Shan,  or  the  Admiral's  Pagoda. 
Individual  instances  doubtless  did  occur 
where  large  sums  of  Sycee  fell  into  private 
hands ;  but  those  who  were  sufficiently  alive 
to  help  themselves  to  this  enticing  article, 
had  generally  the  prudence  to  store  it  away 
with  the  utmost  despatch  in  the  ever-ready 
and  capacious  transports,  and  to  say  as  little 
about  it  as  possible.  The  prize  agents,  I  be- 
lieve, did  not  get  much  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars— a  contemptible  sum 
in  a  town  which,  for  opulence  and  trade, 
ranks  among  the  very  first  cities  in  this  stu- 
pendous monarchy. 

"  Most  of  us  provided  ourselves  with  warm 
cloaks,  which  were  plentifully  strewed  about, 
as  we  reckoned  that  we  might  have  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  same  latitude ;  and  from 
the  previous  accounts  which  had  been  given 
us  of  the  intense  cold  at  that  season,  we 
deemed  it  wise  to  make  some  preparation 
for  it.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  stumble 
upon  some  ornaments  of  jade,  which  stone, 
when  carved  is  very  highly  prized  in  the 
country.  •  •  »  • 

<*  Among  other  articles  I  procured  were 
two  joeys  or  batons  of  office,  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  to  those  who  are  suf- 

*  Recollscliont  of  Service  in  Chim. 
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ficiently  fortunate  to  render  themselves  wor- 
thy of  his  notice  and  favour. 

•  *  •  •  • 

**  I  moreover  procured  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  the  metal  mirrors,  so  much  used  pri- 
or to  the  introduction  o[  the  common  quick- 
silvered glasses." 

The  private  property  of  the  Chinese  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  respected  by 
her  majesty's  troops  in  China. 

''  I  am  ashamed  to  say  there  were  many 
who  could  not  restrain  the  wish,  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  this  fine  city 
(Nankin)  in  the  character  of  conquerors, 
knowing  that  it  lay,  as  it  were,  so  entirely 
within  our  grasp ;  yet  when  we  came  calmly 
to  canvass  the  horrors  which  would  inevita- 
bly ensue,  and  to  call  to  our  recollections 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  had  so  recently 
occurred  at  the  towns  we  had  just  left,  which 
would  unquestionably  be  re-enacted  here — 
scenes  the  bare  recollection  of  which  made 
the  blood  thrill  through  our  veins  with  hor- 
ror— ^there  was  not,  I  am  sure,  one  man  pre- 
sent who  did  not  wish  that  negotiations  so 
happily  commenced,  should  be  allowed  qui- 
etly to  proceed,  and  this  now  happy  city 
should  be  spared. 

<*  The  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  condition 
by  force  and  fraud  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  un- 
hallowed as  a  motive  for  war;  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, the  common  motive  for  col- 
lecting armies,  and  it  is  the  principal  motive 
which  keeps  armies  in  activity.  The  pas- 
sion of  cupidity  is  an  aggrandizing  passion. 
It  has  a  forward  course,  it  amasses  materials 
and  organizes  them  into  armies,  by  a  pro- 
cess that  may  in  some  manner  be  called  in- 
stinctive. The  desire  of  money  to  buy 
bread  fills  the  military  ranks ;  the  hopes  of 
spoil  stimulate  to  exertion.  The  man  of 
arms  is  purchasable  as  a  commodity  of  traf- 
fic, and  applicable  to  all  uses;  consequently 
an  instrument  of  unhallowed  purposes  for  a 
bribe  of  money.* 

The  British  army  suffered  severely  from 
disease,  which  destroyed  more  than  the  arms 
of  the  enemy.  Dr.  McPherson  says — "  It 
required  no  gifted  sooth-sayer  to  prognosti- 
cate what  the  results  would  be,  where  men 
were  placed  in  tents  pitched  on  low  paddy 
fields,  surrounded  by  stagnant  water,  putrid 

*  Robmt  Jttckffon,  M •  P.,  Discipline  of  Aimiet. 


and  stinking  from  quantities  of  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.     Under  a  sun  hotter 
than  that  ever  experienced  in  India,  the  men 
on  duty  were  buckled  up  to  the  throat  in 
their  full  dress  coatees ;  and  in  consequence 
of  there  being  so  few  camp  followers,  fatigue 
parties  of  Europeans  were  daily  detailed  to 
carry  provisions  and  stores  from  the  ships  to 
tents,  and  to  perform  all  menial  emploj- 
ments,  which,  experience  has  long  taught  us, 
they  cannot  stand  in  a  tropical  climate.  Tiie 
poor  men,  working  like  slaves,  began  to  sink 
under  the  exposure  and  fatigue.     Bad  pro- 
visions, low  spirits,  and  despondency  drore 
them  to  drink.     This  increased  their  liabili- 
ty to  disease,  and  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber there  were  barely  500  effective  men  in 
the  force.     A  sort  of  infatuation  seemed  to 
possess  the  minds  of  the  authorities.  Medi- 
cal men,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  put  down 
as  croakers,   their   recommendations  were 
neither  listened  nor  attended  to." 

If  we  may  credit  Captain  Cunyngbame 
many  probably  shortened  their  lives  more  by 
the  active  use  of  the  cup  and  fork  than  by  ex- 
posures to  the  influence  of  the  climate  :<— "  to 
each  individual  in  the  mess  was  allowed, 
per  diem,  three  bottles  of  beer,  one  of  wine, 
and  a  pint  of  brandy.         •         •       • 

"  I  have  known  instances  of  men  having 
eaten  as  much  as  six  and  eight  poundiof 
pork  during  the  day,  with  raw  Tegetablei 
and  watermelons  ad  Klnium.'' 

The  fatality  amongst  British  subjects,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch  and  Irish,  residing  within  the 
tropics  is  no  criterion  of  the  salubrity  of  tbe 
climate.  Their  social  habits  lead  them  to 
indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
drawn  from  choice  bins  and  savory  dishes, 
more  freely  abroad  than  at  home.  The  pt- 
served  meats  and  vegetables  of  almost  eveij 
country  of  Europe  frequently  appear  at  ta- 
ble ;  no  expense  seems  to  be  considered  too 
great  to  procure  luxurious  diet. 

Of  the  events  of  the  war  I  have  noAhing 
to  say.  It  was  closed  in  1842*  by  the  sup- 
plementary treaty  of  the  Bogue.  The  result 
is  generally  known ;  liberty  to  trade  frcdj 
with  any  Chinese,  at  any  or  all  of  the  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fochau,  Ningpoand  Shin^ 
hai ;  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future,"  i.  e.  $21,000,000,  including 
$6,000,000  for  the  cpium  aeiied  and  destroy- 
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ed  at  the  Bogue  bj  the  Chinese  authorities. 
The  opium  traffic  to  be  cootinued,  in  as  much 
as  the  treaty  is  silent  on  the  subject  The 
cost  of  this  war  to  the  Chinese,  besides  loss 
of  life  and  human  happiness  which  should 
count  as  something,  $21,000,000  in  cash  to 
the  English;  the  expense  of  preparing  ar- 
mies and  Aeeis  to  resist  them,  and  then  add 
about  $10,000,000  for  the  private  property 
destroyed  or  stolen  by  the  officers  and  men, 
imder  the  name  of  ''lawful  plunder/' 

"  Our  moderate  demands  will  forever  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  Great  Britain.  We 
paved  the  way  to  the  utter  extinction  of  that 
exclusiveness  and  idea  of  supremacy  hither- 
to insisted  on  by  the  Celestial  Empire  and 
WE  have  laid  open  a  most  valuable  mart  of 
commerce  to  the  world  at  large;  and,  witA 
the  kelp  of  Prcmdencej  we  yet  may  be  instru- 
mental in  sowing  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
amongst  a  skilful  and  intelligent  people."* 

When  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
frustrated  at  the  fiogue  in  January  1841, 
Mr.  S.  WeUs  Williams,  thought  it  was 
Providential — it  was  the  will  of  Grod  that 
the  war  should  go  on,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  should  be  opened  to  the  lights  of 
Christianity.  The  opium  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  for  a  moment,  behold  the  English  army 
engaged,  under  Providence,  in  a  crusade 
against  paganism  in  China  and  in  behalf  of 
the  true  cross.  Christians  were  lapsing  back 
into  the  ancient  mode  of  converting  the  hea- 
then at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says : 

"  A  higher  hand  should  be  recognized  in 
the  failure  of  this  treaty.  The  great  desire 
cf  Chrietian  people,  who  believed  that  China 
was  finally  to  receive  the  Gospel,  was  that 
fke  might  be  opened  to  their  benevolent  efforts^ 
but  this  treaty  confined  the  trade  to  Canton, 
and  left  the  country  as  closed  as  ever  to  all 
good  influences,  commercial  political,  social 
and  religious,  while  the  evils  of  smuggling, 
law-breaking,  and  opium-smoking  along  the 
coast  were  unmolested.  The  crisis  which 
bad  brought  an  expedition  to  the  country 
was  not  likely  soon  to  recur,  if  this  failed  to 
break  down  its  seclusiveness ;  and  no  nation 
would  attempt  it  if  England  retired.  The 
opening  of  the  empire  was  not  contenqtlated 
in  tkis  treaty,  and  that  this  should  be  one  re- 
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suit  of  the  quarrel,  was  ardently  desired  by 
every  well  wisher  of  China.** 

Every  truly  religious  Christian  ardently 
desires  that,  not  only  those  of  China,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  earth  should  be- 
come Christians  and  act  on  the  precepts  of 
our  Saviour.  But  surely  in  these  days  of 
general  knowledge,  few  wished  evangeliza- 
tion to  be  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  be  a 
necessary  result  of  any  quarrel  or  wholesale 
murder,  as  war  is.  Will  Mr.  Williams  and 
those  who  adopt  his  views  behold  '^A  High- 
er Hand''  in  the  failure  of  the  treaties  of 
1842,  (which  brought  peace)  to  subject  the 
country  '  to  all  good  influences^  commercial, 
political,  social  and  religious,'  and  at  the 
sam^  time  abolish  '  the  evils  of  smuggling, 
law-breaking  and  opium-smoking:'  these 
latter  evils  were  as  rife  at  the  close  of  1848 
as  before  the  war,  and  how  long  they  will 
continue  seems  beyond  the  power  of  human 
conjecture.  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven." 

Prior  to  the  year  1842,  foreign  commerce 
was  confined  to  the  port  of  Canton;  and 
there,  foreigners  were  restricted  to  trade  with 
Chinese  merchants  who  were  designated  by 
the  government.  In  a  word,  foreign  trade 
was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
of  twelve  Chinese,  who  constituted  what 
was  known  as  the  cohong,  and  the  members 
of  this  cohong  were  called  hong-merchants. 
In  consideration  of  certain  advantages,  they 
guaranteed  the  good  conduct  of  foreigners, 
the  payment  of  duties,  port  charges,  &c. 

One  of  the  eflects  of  the  English  crusade 
or  war  of  opium  toleration  was  the  abolition 
of  the  cohong  and  opening  the  foreign  trade 
to  as  many  Chinese  as  were  disposed  to 
compete  for  it.  It  had  been  anticipated  as 
an  advantage  to  foreigners,  and  was  thought 
to  be  a  point  gained,  but  opinion  has  chang- 
ed in  this  respect  It  is  supposed  now  by 
many  that  the  destruction  of  the  cohong  is 
an  evil  to  foreigners.  The  foreign  merchant 
can  trade  with  any  Chinese  merchant  he 
may  select,  but  there  is  a  natural  difficulty 
in  the  way  which  was  overlooked  when  the 
British  were  bargaining  for  a  golden  future. 
The  Chinese  language  is  not  easily  acquir- 
ed ;  few  if  any  Anglo-Saxon  merchants  in 
China  speak  it,  and  Canton  or  *' pigeon  Eng- 
lish" is  far  from  being  universally  understood 
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by  the  Chinese.  Consequently  business 
must  be  transacted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  who,  in 
fact  act  as  business  brokers.  These  men  are 
irresponsible,  and,  therefore,  business  trans- 
actions are  attended  by  more  anxiety  and 
care  than  they  formerly  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  hong-merchants,  whose  integrity  was 
to  some  extent  guarantied  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  the  hong- merchants  were 
brokers  to  some  extent,  and  doubtlessly  de- 
rived profits  from  this  branch  of  business ; 
if  they  were  dishonest,  they  were  under 
some  restraint,  and  the  foreigner  was  liable 
to  be  cheated  by  only  twelve  men,  whose 
interests  lay  in  treating  him  well ;  but  now 
he  is  obnoxious  to  the  malpractices  of  hun- 
dreds of*  brokers,  and  the  number  will  mul- 
tiply when  the  city  gates  are  thrown  open  to 
ibreigners.  The  difficulty  can  be  met  only 
by  merchants  learning  to  speak  the  Chinese 
language,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  qual- 
ity of  goods,  and  acquainted  with  the  cost  of 
production  or  manufacture  of  such  articles 
as  they  wish  to  purchase. 

The  government  of  England  has  been 
long  marked  for  carrying  out  the  •*  protec- 
tive policy"  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  China 
rival  interests  claimed  from  her  the  benefits 
of  this  wise  policy ;  the  question  was  which 
of  the  two  shall  be  abandoned  or  protected, 
British  manufacturers  at  home,  or  the  grow- 
ers of  opium  in  British  India.  The  latter  in- 
terest is  supposed  to  yield  a  revenue  of  near- 
ly ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  English 
treasury.  By  their  treaty  the  English  were 
prohibited  from  visiting  any  port  of  China, 
for  trade,  to  the  North  of  the  32nd  degree : 
and  by  order  in  Council,  vessels  were  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  iBlOO  for  every  violation  of 
the  treaty  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless, 
Capt.  Hope  of  H.  M.  S.  Thalia  was  recalled 
from  the  station  for  stopping  two  or  three 
opium  vessels  proceeding  above  Shanghai, 
in  order  that  he  might  not,  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said,  "  interfere  in  such  a  manner  with 
the  undertakings  of  British  subjects.'**  The 
proclivity  of  the  government,  although  not 
"declared  openly,  it  may  be  inferred,  is  to 
■protect  the  opium  growers.  But  the  British 
home  manufactures  assert  that  "  commerce 
with  China  cannot  be  conducted  on  a  per- 
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manently  safe  and  satisfactory  basis  so  long 
a^  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  Is  permit- 
ted. Even  if  legalized,  tiie  trade  would  in- 
evitably undermine  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  China,  and  prevent  its  being, 
as  it  otherwise  might  be,  an  advaatageous 
market  for  our  manufactures.  It  would  op- 
erate for  evil  in  a  double  way :  first,  by  en- 
ervating and  impoverishing  the  consomera 
of  the  drug,  it  would  disable  them  from  be- 
coming purchasers  of  our  prodoctions ;  and 
second,  as  the  Chinese  would  then  be  paid 
for  their, produce  chiefly  as  now  in  opium, 
the  quantity  of  that  article  imported  by 
them  having  of  late  years  exceeded  in  value 
the  tea  and  silk  we  receive  from  them,  oar 
own  manufactures  would  consequently  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  precluded."*  Between 
1803-8,  the  annual  demand  for  woolens 
alone  was  nearly  iS150,000,  more  than  it 
was  for  all  products  of  British  industry  be- 
tween 1834-39 ;  whHe  in  that  interval,  the 
opium  trade  has  risen  from  3,000  to  30,000 
chests  annually.  These  arguments  have  not 
prevailed.  Possibly  the  opium  traffic  indi- 
rectly increases  the  a^lity  of  the  govern- 
ment to  indulge  in  nepotism,  and  to  gratify 
noble  families  by  providing  places  for  their 
younger  sons  ?  Humanity  seems  to  engage 
very  little  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 
while  they  are  settling  the  policy  of  trade. 

The  conduct,  the  bearing  of  British  troq>s 
towards  the  Chinese  around  Canton,  and 
elsewhere  in  China  has  left  an  abiding  feel- 
ing of  hatred  against  the  English.  The  war 
was  marked  in  its  course  by  private  plunder, 
rape  and  debauchery,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
histories  of  it  by  the  act(Mrs ;  Howqua  re- 
marked, the  British  troops  were  so  beastlj 
libidinous  that  they  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  woman  of  eighty  and  the  ten- 
der maiden  of  fourteen.  Even  now  the 
English  seem  to  be  dreaded  by  tiie  Chi- 
nese on  account  of  their  women. 

The  deportment  of  the  English  espeeiaOj, 
towards  the  Chinese  is  noticeable  to  one  on 
his  arrival  at  Canton.  They  are  neither  re- 
spectful nor  considerate  in  their  manners ; 
generally,  haughty  or  overbearing  in  deport- 
ment and  their  whole  bearing  tends  to  excite 
dislike  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese 
against  them.    Mr.  Williams  says  that  the 
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supercilious  conduct  towards  the  natives''  by 
some  foreigners  who  visit  China,  '*  ill  com- 
port with  their  superior  civilization  and  ad- 
vantages. One  who  looked  at  the  matter 
reasoaably  would  not  expect  much  true  po- 
liteness among  a  people  whose  conceit  and 
ignorance,  selfishness  and  hauteur,  were 
nearly  equal ;  nor  be  surprised  to  find  the 
intercourse  between  the  extremes  of  society 
present  a  strange  mixture  of  brutality  and 
commiseration,  formality  and  disdain.*'* 

Arrogance,  self-conceit,  haughtiness  and 
selfishness  are  not  less  prominent  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  British  than  in  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese as  people ;  and,  phrenologists  would  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  kindliness  is  not  likely  to 
increase  between  them. 

In  "The  China  Mail*'  for  August  3d, 
1848,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  jail  of  Hong-Kong,  which  indi- 
cate the  tone  of  bearing  of  some  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's officers  towards  the  Chinese.  '*  The 
then  Acting  Chief  Justice,"  says  the  ed- 
itor, "not  satisfied  with  pronouncing  sen- 
tence on  the  unfortunates  brought  before  his 
own  tribunal,  took  upon  himself  to  issue  pe- 
remptory mandates  within  the  precincts  of 
the  g^ol.  Amongst  other  things  he  would  or- 
der the  Chinese  not  only  to  have  their  tails 
cat  off  [an  irrecoverable  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
3f  a  Chinaman,]  but  to  have  their  crowns 
shaven,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  their  at- 
taching a  false  cue,  and  thus  making  felons 
ind  men  confined  for  slight  crimes  equally 
outcasts  for  life.  This  being  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's 
GiOvemment,  His  Excellency  [the  Gk>vernor 
»f  Hong  Kong]  ordered  it  to  be  discontinued 
forthwith,  and  expressed  no  little  astonish- 
ment on  learning  that  it  had  been  done  by 
orders  from  Acting  Chief  Justice  Campbell." 

The  editor  further  states  that  a  Mr.  Hold- 
forth  fills  two  offices ;  that  of  assistant  mag- 
istrate, who  is  tx  officio  visiter  of  the  gaol, 
and  Sheriff.  The  editor  asks  whether  it  is 
<*  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  his 
own  authority  and  for  his  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, to  allow  debtors  to  go  out  when  and 
where  they  liked,  in  custody  of  an  officer, 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  fee,  so  much  per 
hour  or  per  day,  upon  the  ground  simply  that 
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he  could  of  his  own  accord  grant  them  any 
indulgence  he  pleased.  Such  reasoning  is 
worthy  of  the  practice  it  would  support ;     • 

•  •  •  #  •  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  another  proof  of  the  great  conve- 
nience of  combining  two  otherwise  incom- 
patible offices — the  assistant  magistrate,  who 
is  visiter  of  the  g^ol,  being  certain  not  to 
complain  of  the  Sheriff  for  making  his  office 
a  profitable  one."  As  magistrate  he  anom- 
alously commits  men  to  his  own  custody  as 
Sheriff;  and  employs  convicts  to  perform 
coolies'  work  for  himself. 

The  hostile  feelings  engendered  and  kept 
up  by  the  manners  and  acts  of  some  indi- 
viduals, such  as  alluded  to,  are  probably  the 
remote  origin  of  such  tragedies  as  that  en- 
acted at  Hwang-Chu-Kee  in  December  1848, 
when  six  En^ishmen  were  murdered.* 

*THE  LATE  RIOT  IN  CHINA. 

We  find  in  the  New  York  papyri  further  particulars  of 
the  late  riot  in  China,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
six  Englishmen  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese vilUgCB  near  Canton.  The  persons  killed  are  rep- 
resented to  have  been  English  merchants. 

The  occurrence  had  produced  much  excitement  at 
Canton.  As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  Kctino,  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  his  people  to  ferret  out  and  surrender 
the  murderers.  He  also  adtlressed  a  communication  to 
Sir  JoHW  Davis,  the  British  Governor,  apprizing  him  of 
his  proceedings,  and  that  he  had  dispatched  the  Prefect 
of  Canton  with  the  district  military,  to  order  the  gentry 
all  around  to  assemble  to  investigate  what  had  really  be- 
come of  the  six  Englishmen,  and  with  all  haste  to  find 
out  and  seize  the  culprits,  and  punish  them  according  to 
the  extreme  penally  of  the  law.  "These  villians  (he 
says)  act  with  total  disregard  of  the  regulations  and  cre- 
ate disturbance.  Should  they  not  submit,  soldiers  will 
instantly  be  appointed  to  surround  them  and  apprehend 
them,  and  not  oue  individual  shall  escape.  Thus  the  na- 
tional laws  will  be  vindicated,  and  the  hearts  of  men  will 
rejoice.  The  honorable  envoy  need  not  entertain  any 
anxiety  on  this  point.'* 

Sir  JoH.N  Davis  had  arrived  at  Canton  from  Hong 
Kong,  with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing satisfaction.  He  at  first  resolved  to  burn  severol  vil- 
lages from  which  he  was  deterred  by  the  in^iufficiency  of 
his  force.  Ho  then  forwarded  his  commands  to  the  Chi- 
nese Commij«sioncr  Kktino,  but  did  not  expect  a  favora- 
ble answer,  or  one  that  his  Government  would  be  satisfied 
with.  The  impression  at  Canton  was  ihut  the  place 
would  be  blockaded. 

The  •»  Friend  of  China,"  an  English  paper,  gives  the 
subjoined  particulars  of  the  excursion  and  collision 
which  resulted  so  fatally  to  six  of  its  countrymen : 

Frpra  the  Friend  of  China  of  December  11. 

We  regret  to  say  that  since  cur  last  issue  all  doubts  as 

to  the  drendful  tragedy  at  Fa-iee  have  been  completely 

dispelled.  Six  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs.  Rutter,  Brown, 

•Small,  Bellamy,  Balkwill  and  McCart,  have  been  barba- 
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The  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the  va- 
rious Christian  Missionaries  in  China  must 
be  very  mucli  lessened  by  the  examples  of 
deportment  and  conduct  of  men,  supposed 
to  be  Christfans,  as  sketched  in  the  Chfna 
Mail : 

"  The  art  of  working  moral  reifbrmation  ^s 

roasljr  murdered  by  the  m^ages,  whose  threats  have 
been  neglected  both  hy  ttieir  owb  authorities  and  by  the 
British  Plenipotentiary.  A  more  coId*blooded  murder 
does  not  disfprace  the  bMtory  of  barbarism ;  and  a  fearful 
penalty  will  be  required  from  those  who  are  its  immedi- 
ate perpetrators,  and  from  others  whose  obstinate  perver- 
sity in  error  permitted  sucA  air  atrocity. 

The  particulars  are  only  kno^ta  from  the -Chinese  con- 
nected with  foreign  trade,  and  with  slight  variationa  ibeir 
story  is  the  same ;  and  their  dietestation  of  the  deed  is 
expressed  in  strong  language. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Stipdayr  thr  5th,  the  party  above 
named  left  the  factories  in  a  Hosg  boat,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed a  short  way  up  the  river  and  then  land  for  a  walk, 
rrtuming^  in  time  for  dinner.  They  did  not.  come  back, 
and  on  Monday  tbere  was  much  ezcirpmanf  and  gvsat 
alarm  for  their  safety.  A  party  was  immediately  formed 
to  go  in  search  ci"  them ;  they  returned  in  the  evening, 
having  ascertained  that  their  missing  friends  landed  near 
^me  villages  on  the  Fa-tee  creek,  and  that  there  bad  been 
a  disturbance.  One  of  the  boatmen  also  come  back  on  the 
evening  of  tkeCdK  He  reported  that  after  the  forei]^ners 
had  landed,  gongs  were  beat  at  the  diflerent  villages,  and 
a  disturbance  ensued,  but  of  the  fate  of  his  passengeri 
he  was  totatty  ignorant.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
capture  the  Hong  boat,  though*  she  escaped  up  the  river 
after  being  a  good  deal  battered  with  stones. 

On  the  7th  ibe  Hong  boat  returned  i  her  craw  conld 
give  no  further  information.  On  board  were  t#o  pistol- 
cases,  with  the  powder-fla«k8,  &c. ;  but  the  pistols  had 
Iieen  taken  on  shore.  It  was  now  reported  by  respecta- 
ble Chinese  that^  en  landing,  the  villagers  surrounded 
their  victims,  a  strong  party  intercepting  their  retreat  to 
the  boat.  An  attack  was  made  with  stones,  and  a  gen- 
tleman being  struck  en  tAe  mouth  and  severely  injun.'d, 
drew  a  pistol  and  shot  one  of  the  assailants.  More  shots 
were  fired,  and  it  is  said  thaiC  from  three  to  five  Chinese 
were  killed.  Two  of  the  foreigners  were  murdered  at  this 
lilacs ;  it  is  supposed  the  t«ro  wbn  were  armed.  The 
others  fled  inland,  and  were  hunted*  from  village  to  vil- 
lage until  they  were  all  destroyed.  Another  report  says 
they  took  refuge  in  a  Joss  house,  and  were  taken  oUt  and 
deliberately  decapitated. 

A  strong  desire  was  evinced  by  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  proceed  to  the  villages,  armedf  and  demand 
their  countrymen,  dead  or  alive.  The  Consul,  however, 
interposed  his  official  authority,  in  a  circulnr  dkited  the 
6th,  and  sent  round  on  the  7th. 

An  express  intimating  the  sad  event  arriveif  st  Hong 
Kong  on  the  7thrand  her  Msjesty^s  steam  frigate  Vulture 
was  dispatched  for  Whunpoa  that  afternoon.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  Captain  McDoagall  landed  at  the  Brit- 
ish Consulate  with  about  one  hundred  men,  marines  and 
seamen.  It  was  that  officer's  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
villages  and  bum  them  down  ;  but,  after  a  consultation 
with  her  Msjesty*s  Consul,  the  nmvemeot  was  stopped, 
at  least  until  the  Chinese  authorities  had  shown  what 
steps  they  intended  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Captain  McDougall  left  his  party  at  the  fae lories  as  a 
guard  lest  the  mob  should  make  an  attack,  and  returned 


not  easy  in  itself;  antf,  when  attempted,  it 
is  too  often  counteracted  by  the  very  engines 
whitli  are  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
It  is  the  ezamfrte,  ivot  the  injunctiTe  precept 
of  those  who  sn«  in  high  official  stations,  that 
operates  on  the  moral  character  of  nations; 
a»d,  as  man  is  an  ammal  ot  imlCitioa  who 

to  Hong  Kong  for  troops.  He  amved  on  the  moraiag  of 
the  9th,  having  commonicafed  with  Sir  John  Davis  on 
board  the  Dedal  us  on  his  way  up  the  river.  After  em- 
barking a  company  6f  her  Marty's  95lh  regiraeat,  the 
Vultun  again  sailed  at  half  past  ons  P.  If . :  on  the  way 
up  she  was  to  receive  Sir  John  Davis,  tirom  the  Dacdalni. 
His  Excellency  would  reach  Canton  on  the  morahif  of 
the  lOfh,  and  we  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  hear  what 
steps  he  takes. 

From  Keying*s  despatch  to  Sir  John  Davis  it  will  be 
observed  that  he  does  not  attempt  t6  screen  the  perpetrs' 
tors  of  the  crinae,  or  throw  the  responnbility  npev  their 
victims.  That  some  disasCrons  event  would  foUow  ths 
withdrawal  of  the  Flute  has  been  the  common  opinios* 
The  villagers  gave  notice  of  their' ^tendon  by  public  pla* 
cards,  translaiioaii  of  which  have  appeavcal  at  ffiflbreat 
timea  in  the  Hong  Kong  papefs.  The  latest  we  cxiiacl 
from  the  Register  of  the  30th  ultimo } 

**  Since  our  (city  oQ  Canton  has  had  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  all  and  each  of  us  have  enjoved 
peace.  Though,  from  the  number  of  die  faneignefi  who 
come  in  their  boats  for  frbsh  water,  it  happened  that  if 
any  of  them  sailed  into  the  inner  river  it  was  merelv  to 
get  water,  and  they  returned  immediately,  without  ceas- 
ing the  least  injury  or  molestation.  But  lately  there  hsf* 
been  aome  traitorouir  Chinese  who  were  so  bold  as  to  pre- 
sume to  lead  the  drvils  and  introduce  them  into  the  va- 
rious villages  and  hamlets,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  be> 
having  without  iear#  They  began  wkh  fiahing  and  fowl' 
iug,  but  afterwards  came  to  take  by  force  and  steal  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  to  cut  trees,  and  to  wound  with  ibeir 
muskets  boys  and  girls,  to  abuse  and  injure  women,  Vf 
get  themselves  dmtak  and  act  disorderly,  going  m  this 
way  to  all  lengths  of  wickedness,,  which  is  in  the  h^hest 
degree  delestabls.  (To  prevent  il)  now  at  the  varioas 
districts  and  villages,  brave  and  strong  militia  have  bcea 
collected  and  trained.  fiHionld  any  traitonms  Chioese 
dare  again  to  bring  the  devils  into  the  iriUaxies  to  caasa 
mischief,  notice  will  be  given  by  the  villagers  with  their 
gongs,  and  answer  made  in  the  same  way  by  the  people 
ef  the  ac^ning  places ;  and"  so,  ffiNn  the  nearest  to  the 
fitnhestrall  the  brave  militia  shall  at  once  be  brought  ht' 
ward  and  divided  into  two  parties;  one  to  intercept  the 
road  by  which  they  fthe  devils)  might  return,  and  anoth- 
er to  chase  and  beat4hen»  to-  deatlk  It  is  necessary  t» 
kill  all  tber  native  traitera  and  (ii»reicn>  deviia  era  »« 
stop.  Therefore  this  notice  is  now  specially  published 
in  several  places  for  general  information  and  setMelrnce. 

*'  Attentively  written  by  the  scholars  i 
"  Posted  up  at  Tin-po  village." 

The  imperfect  account  of  what  took  plaea  on  the  5d» 
shows  how  truly  the  diabolical  plan  of  destroying  for- 
eigners was  carried  into  effect.  Id  each  village  a  band 
of  militia  is  organised ;  they  torn  ant  at  the  alarm  ef  the 
gong,  divide  into  parties,  one  to  cut  off  a  retreat*  ths  oth- 
er to  hunt  the  foreigners  to  death.  All  this  was  essctfd 
a  few  days  ago,  and  will  be  ag^n  unless  an  awftil  ex- 
ample is  made. 
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endeavors  to  imitate  what  is  higher  than 
himself,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  frugal,  chaste,  and  just  in 
principle,  while  his  master  is  prodigal,  proHi- 
gate  and  usurping.  It  is  customary  with  men 
in  power,  and  those  who  are  ranked  in  what 
are  called  the  higher  classes  of  society,  to 
declaim  at  the  vices  and  bad  habits  of  the 
vulgar  pec^le,  without  being  aware  perhaps 
that  in  doing  so  they  censure  themselves. 
The  conduct  of  government  is  a  moral  mir- 
ror to  the  nation ;  and,  if  the  history  of 
mankind  be  examined  without  prejudice,  the 
mass  of  the  pec^le  will  be  found  to  be  imita* 
ton  of  its  acts,  whether  in  virtue  or  in  vice. 
The  vices  may  be  disguised  ;  but  the  radical 
principle  obtains  throughout,  and  influences 
the  general  act."* 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  not  prevent,  by  enactment,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  her  Eastern  pos- 
sessions. The  manufacture  is  profitable,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  it  is  consumed 
largely  in  China.  Then  why  should  Eng- 
land deprive  herself  and  a  portion  of  her 
subjects  of  the  advantages  of  a  lucrative 
trade? 

Kidnapping,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  transporting  them  to 
distant  countries  and  selling  them  as  slaves 
was  long  regarded  by  the  English  as  a  source 
of  legitimate  profit.  To  the  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  African  slave  trade  entertained  in 
England  at  one  time,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
existence  of  our  *' peculiar  institution"  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  it  was  regarded  as  merciful  to  com- 
mute the  death  penalty  for  murder,  felony, 
&c.  to  limited  slavery  in  "  the  plantations ;" 
that  is,  while  this  limited  slavery  was  re- 
garded as  the  next  worst  punishment  to 
death.  Even  now  deportation  for  a  distant 
colony  is  considered  a  punishment  for  the 
greater  offences.  "  Compulsory  removal 
from  the  place  we  are  accustomed  to  and 
know  thoroughly,  to  one  which  is  wholly  un- 
known is  always  looked  upon  with  much 
dread.  Hold  out  removal  from  this  coun- 
try as  a  punishment,  with  nothing  to  soften 
the  pang  of  separation  from  all  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

*  Jtekfon^Foraiatioii  uid  Diiciplioe  of  Annies. 


invent  any  penalty  to  all  appearance  more 
frightful."* 

It  was  not  considered  unjust  or  inhuman  to 
sentence  innocent  Africans  to  perpetual 
slavery  in  the  same  fields  and  climes  with 
her  convicts,  who  were  afforded  opportuni* 
ties  of  settling  as  free  ccdonists,  after  hav« 
ing  expiated  their  crimes  by  labor  for  a  term 
of  years. 

Besides  the  gross  wrong  it  inflicted  on  a 
portion  of  the  human  race,  the  cruelty  of 
those  who  conducted  it,  made  and  makes  the 
slave  trade  horrible  to  the  mind  of  every 
rig^tiy  thinking  Christian:  and  to  the  influence 
of  Christianity  may  be  attributed  all  the  op- 
position it  has  met  at  different  times.  Public 
opinion  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States 
determined  the  slave  trade  to  be  morally,  if 
not  religiously,  wrong,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  abolish  it,  but  without  entire  sue* 
cess.  It  will  continue  as  long  as  it  is  profi- 
table, in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  or  until  Af- 
ricans become  united,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  forc^e  brought  to  enslave  them. 
And  who  shall  say  that  Christianity  may  not 
accomplish  this  for  Africa  ? 

The  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  strong 
man  robbing  a  child ;  the  act  of  enslaving 
Africans,  who  are  as  feeble  as  children  in 
intelligence,  is  equally  shocking  to  men  of 
truly  generous  and  chivalric  sentiment.  Ban- 
dits  and  pirates  win  admiration  often  by  ex* 
hibitions  of  personal  courage  or  generous 
forbearance ;  but  the  assassin  and  slaver  ex- 
hibit no  such  traits ;  their  acts  are  associated 
with  cowardice  and  stealth,  and  are  held  uni* 
versally  in  abhorence.  Nothing  short  of  the 
i9^ma  fames  aiirt^*-unholy  thirst  of  gain—* 
could  induce  one  to  be  a  slaver. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  deal  in  Opium  ?  or  ra^* 
ther  why  is  it  regarded  by  many  as  infamous 
to  sell  opium  to  the  Chinese? 

Many  may  be  content  to  answer,  simply, 
because  its  use  is  injurious  to  the  people ! 
But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason ;  the  Turks 
consume  opium  largely,  without  provoking 
interference  of  those  who  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  injurious  both  morally  and  physically  ? 
A  very  respectable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  believe  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  all  fermented  or  distiUed  li- 
quors, is  physically  and  morally  injurious ; 

*  CritninRl  Lsw^SomU  Books  od  Qreal  Suk^ta. 
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but  this  opinion  does  not  make  it  infamy  for 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  to  sell  to  us  their 
brandies  and  wines  :  nor  does  it  constitute  a 
sufficient  reason  why  vineyards  should  be 
up-rooted  and  distilleries  destroyed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  vine-dressers  and 
distillers  socially  excommunicated.    The  use 
of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  number  of  clergymen,  physicians  and 
others,  pernicious  to  man's  interests  ;*  but 
this  opinion,  admitting  it  to  be  correct,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  war- 
rant Europeans  in  charging  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  inflicting  a  wrong, 
an  injury  on  them  by  encouraging  the  growth 
and  exportation  of  tobacco !    Tea  and  coffiee 
have  been  denounced  by  many  respectable 
medical  men  as  slow  poisons ;  but  who  has 
yet  thought  those  who  cultivate  tea  and  cof- 
fee  or  consume  them   commit  sin?     The 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
of  the  past  century,  and  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
George  Sand,  £ugene  Sue,  Bulwer  and  oth- 
ers of  similar  morals  and  philosophy  of  the 
present  day,  are  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  society  by  some   of  the  best 
minds  in  our  country ;  but  these  men  can- 
not be  deprived,  therefore,  of  access  to  pen 
and  ink,  by  authority  of  the  governments  un- 
der which  they  respectively  live  ?    Lastly, 
gunpowder  is  manufactured  because  it  is  a 
destructive  agent,  used  to  loll  our  fellow- 
men  ;  but  the  manufacturers  of  it  are  not  to 
be  charged  therefore  as  being  accessories  to 
all  the  murders,  deaths  and  crimes  perpe- 
trated through  the  agency  of  gunpowder ! 

Smugglers  may  urge  in  defence  of  their 
pursuits  that  laws  are  not  binding  where  the 
power  is  wanting  to  enforce  them :  a  port 
cannot  be  considered  under  blockade  J)y  the 
simple  declaration  of  the  enemy,  without  the 
presence  of  a  force  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  vessels.  If  China  enacts  laws  of  which 
she  cannot  enforce  the  observance  by  her 
own  population,  it  is  her  misfortune;  and 
foreigners  are  not  culpable  in  deriving  all 
the  profit  they  can  from  the  chances  which 
China  throws  in  their  way.    . 

It  is  not  then,  because  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  is  prejudicial  to  health  and  morals, 

'SM^The  Mjriteriea  ofTobaeco,**  aod  **  Renponsea 
on  Uie  Use  or  Tubacco,**  bj  tbe  Rev.  Benjamio  Infersol 
Lane.    Nair  York:  1846. 


that  it  is  infamous  for  the  Eoglibh  to  fomisb 
the  article  to  the  Chinese  ?    Accordiag  to 
our  notions,  social  laws  cannot  restrain  imb 
from  doing  anything  which  is  not  injarioiit 
to  the  property  or  persons  of  others.  A  man 
may  be  drunk,  provided  he  remain  qoiedj 
in  his  own  house,  without  doing  vic^ence  to 
social  law.     But  according  to  the  edicti  of 
the  Chinese  Emperor  the  use  of  tbe  opiim- 
pipe  and  dealing  in  opium  are  criminal  of- 
fences ;  and  were  made  so  under  the  bene?* 
olent  belief  that  he  might  thus  save  his  peo- 
ple from  much  misery  and    unhappioen. 
Nevertheless,  although  we  may  approve  of 
the  motive  which  suggested   them,  these 
edicts  are  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  ire 
calculated,  sooner  or  later,  to  provoke  resis- 
tance :  if  a  law  were  enacted  in  England  or 
the  United   States  prohibiting  the  uie  of 
wine  or  beer  on  the  penalty  of  death,  the 
government  would  be  overturned.    Still,  it 
long  as  the  Chinese  law  prohibits  the  intio- 
duction  of  opium  into  the  country  and  fo^ 
bids  its  use  on  pain  of  death,  no  mitter 
whether  the  law  be  right  or  wrong,  ahhoagh 
not  criminal  or  infamous,  it  is  certainly  not 
very  honorable  for  foreigners  to  furnish  t  se- 
ductive means  of  pleasure  at  the  peiil  of 
lives  of   Chinese,  while    they  themselTes 
stand  aloof  and  incur  no  risk.    It  is  not 
much  extenuation  to  urge  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  forced;  they  willingly  buy  the  druf 
and  commit  the  crime.    As  the  people  of 
China    are  satisfied  with  the  laws  imikr 
which  they  live,  no  foreign  nation  hu  i  mo- 
ral right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policjof 
their  empire.  Foreigners  who  visit  its  shores 
are  bound,  or  should  be,  by  the  principles  of 
morality  at  least,  to  respect  the  laws.    It  i> 
not  the  less  a  moral  wrong  on  the  part  d 
foreigners  who  smuggle  in  and  oat  of  Chint 
through  the  influence  of  bribery  or  force,  b^ 
cause  the  Government  of  China  is  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  ova 
revenue  laws.    On  the  same  basis  of  ret* 
soning,  robbery  and  theft  might  be  jostiM 
by  arguing  that,  inasmach  as  neither  thi 
bars,  nor  bolts,  nor  strength  of  the  ntf 
was  sufficient  to  protect  bis  property,  they 
had  a  right  to  take— if  he  wished  to  keep  hit 
money,  why  did'nt  he  prevent  us  from  tak- 
ing it^     Surely,  might  makes  right   Al- 
though England   declared,  ia   aoooidaBCt 
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with  this  Tiew,  that  British  subjects  could 
not  be  protected  in  infractions  of  the  laws 
of  China,  and  mast  suffer  the  consequences 
^  failure  in  their  attempts  to  smuggle,  still 
she  did  Tirtually  sustain  her  smugglers,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  avenging  insults,  by  re- 
quiring payment  for  the  opium  confiscated 
and  destroyed  at  the  Bogue:  a  giant  can 
plunder  a  dwuf,  and,  if  he  does,  is  entitled 
to  the  hon<Mr  of  his  act  in  every  point  of 
view.  Besides,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
habitual  use  of  q>ium  is  no  more  to  be  dep* 
recated  than  that  of  ardent  spirits,  and  if  it 
were,  the  Chinese  must  solve  the  question 
hy  their  own  experience,  and  not  expect  for- 
eigners, practical  men,  to  forego  advantages, 
give  up  a  lucrative  business  in  consideration 
of  abstract  speculations  on  doubted  points  of 
morality,  discussed  by  enthusiasts  who  have 
DO  interest  in  the  matter,  except  that  grow* 
iag  out  of  pride  of  opinion.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  China  are  convinced  that  opium  smo- 
king  is  the  evil  which  foreigners  represent  it 
to  be,  they  will  abandon  the  practice,  and 
establish  anti-narcotic  clubs  in  imitation  of 
temperance  societies  in  the  West,  and  re- 
press the  vice  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment or  private  interference  <^  foreign  pro* 
Pftgaadists. 


WILLIAM  AWD  EDITH. 

A  BAILAD. 

A  Ladye  wandered  all  alone, 

Far  from  her  castle  gay, 

And  99€t  to  heraotf  made  moaa 

Aa  onward  ahe  did  atrajr ; 

Black  was  her  gart>,  but  glitterinf 

Upon  b«r  hand  a  mby  ring. 

Her  face  was  loTely,  but  deapair 

Had  chased  away  the  rose, 

The  lily  only  lingerrd  there, 

Gompanioa  of  her  woea. 

And  down  her  neck  and  shouldera  fair 

Fell  a  rich  veil  of  golden  hair. 

She  tat  her  down,  and  from  her  side 

She  took  a  rotary ; 

And  kieaed  tke  ring  and  deeply  alglied. 

And  prayed  ao  fenreotlyt 

She  saw  not  aa  ihe  told  her  beads 

A  Stranger  wearing  Pilgrini's  weeds* 

**  God*s  mercy  on  thee,  Ijadye  fair, 

I  claim  an  alms  of  thee ; 

These  leallop  ehelle,  the  etoff  I  beer 


Tell  of  a  ihr  eonnirle. 

A  weery  journey  hath  been  minot 

I  come  from  diatant  Paleatine.** 

The  tear  atood  in  her  eye  ao  blue. 

And  heavily  she  sighed ; 

And  painfully  her  breath  she  drew, 

As  sadly  ahe  replied^— 

**  None  ana  in  vain  for  charity 

Who  name  the  Holy  Land  to  me. 

CTome  with  me,  to  my  fatfaer'a  hold— 

Yon  Castle  on  the  hill  ;^ 

1*11  g1v«  thee  there  a  purse  of  gold, 

And,  for  thoo  look*st  so  ill*'— 

**  Ladye,**  he  said,  **  I  may  net  atay 

To  reat  me  for  a  single  day. 

These  way-worn  limba,  ere  feet  of  son,   ' 

MuBt  bear  me  lar  from  thee, 

Tve  vowed  a  vow  to  keep  atraight  on. 

That  vow  must  sacred  be  : 

Thoo  hast  no  gold— then  give  thy  ring 

To  Mary*e  Shrine  an  oflaring.*' 

**  Now  Jeso  pardon  me  above  \ 

The  ring  1  may  not  give. 

The  sacred  seal  of  William*a  love, 

1*11  wear  while  I  live ; 

Ah  I  well  I  know  that  e*en  in  death 

He  prised  the  ring  that  pledged  my  ieith. 

He  placed  this  ring  upon  my  hand 

The  day  we  ahonld  have  wed«— 

He  joiaed  him  with  that  warrior  bend 

By  pious  Edward  led— 

They  say  at  Acre  Bghting  brave 

He  fell— Would  ff  might  ahare  his  grave  I** 

The  Stranger  seemed  all  listlessly 

To  hear  her  tale  of  woe ; 

Little  of  earthly  love  wist  he. 

That  care-worn  man,  I  trow, 

He  drew  his  hat  upon  his  face 

And  crossed  himself  and  prayed  for  grace. 

*'  Ah  Daughter!  steeped  in  earthly  love. 

And  all  unmeet  for  Heaven, 

Thou  must  by  steroeat  penance  prove 

Thy  aitt  to  be  forgiven. 

The  thing  that*s  dearest  in  our  eyee 

For  Heaven  is  fittest  sacrifice.*' 

*'  ril  give  an  hnodred  timea  ita  worth 
To  Heaven  an  ofiering— 
1*11  give  thee  all  I  have  on  earth ; 
But  Father  apare  this  ring* 
Thou  that  an  earthly  love  didst  know- 
Mary  !  defend  me  in  my  woe.*' 

I  wiat  not  what  his  thoughta  might  be, 

He  made  essay  to  speak, 

His  eyee  were  hid  but  yoa  might  see 

The  big  tear  on  hie  cheek. 

He  changed  his  tone  to  one  so  bland. 

And  gently  took  the  Ladye's  hand. 

**  1*11  show  thee,  now,  a  ring  aa  feir, 

A  maiden  gave  it  to  me ; 

It  hath  a  lock  of  aonny  hair 

As  bright  aa  thine,  Ladye. 

She  gave  the  ring  with  all  her  soul. 

Nor  kept  firom  Heaven  her  riefaeet  dole." 
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He  showed  the  ring— it  was  her  owo— 
Her  hair  of  golden  hue ; 
He  doffed  hie  Pilgrim's  hat  and  gown— • 
''My  William!  brave  and  true!" 
"  Oh  Ediih  1  boundless  love  is  thine, 
To  grudge  my  ring  to  Mary's  Shrine." 

A.  J.  G. 


SIR  KENELM  DI6BY.* 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  figures  visible 
on  that  imaginary  line,  where  the  eve  of 
chivalry  and  the  dawn  of  science  unite  to 
form  a  mysterious,  yet  beautiful  twilight,  is 
that  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  To  our  imagi- 
nation he  represents  the  knight  of  old  be- 
fore the  characteristics  of  that  romantic 
style  of  manhood  were  diffused  in  the  com- 
plex developments  of  modern  society,  and 
the  philosopher  of  the  epoch  when  fancy 
and  superstition  held  sway  over  the  domain 
of  the  exact  sciences.  Bravery,  devotion 
to  the  sex,  and  a  thirst  for  glory— nobleness 
of  disposition  and  grace  of  manner,  tradi- 
tional qualities  of  the  genuine  cavalier,  sig- 
nalized Sir  Kenelm,  not  less  than  an  ardent 
love  of  knowledge,  a  habitude  of  speculation 
and  literary  accomplishment;  but  his  courage 
and  his  gallantry  partook  of  the  poetic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  his  opinions 
and  researches  were  something  akin  to  those 
of  the  alchemists.  High  birth  and  a  hand- 
some person  gave  emphasis  to  these  traits ; 
and  we  have  complete  and  authentic  memo- 
rials whereby  he  is  distinctly  re-produced 
to  our  minds.  These,  however,  do  not  con- 
sist of  those  elaborate  treatises  which  doubt- 
less cost  him  severe  application ;  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  laws 
are  quite  obsolete,  learned  and  ingenious, 
perhaps,  but  not  of  present  significance. 
The  criticisms  that  beguiled  his  imprison- 
ment evince  his  taste  and  mental  aptitudes 
by  their  subject^^ir  Thomas  Browne  and 
Spencer ;  two  authors  who  include  that  wide 
range  of  sympathy  that  lies  between  fancy 

*  **  Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ken^m  Dighf^  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the  First.  Written 
by  Himself.  Now  first  published  from  the  original  aian- 
ascrlpt,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir.  London :  Saun- 
ders db  Otlejr.    18S27.*' 


and  reason.  The  events  of  his  life,  although 
remarkable,  do  not  unfold  the  individuality 
of  the  man  to  the  degree  requisite  for  a  ge- 
nial impression.  The  ofSices  he  held  imply 
no  special  interest  of  character ;  others  have 
enjoyed  royal  favor,  suffered  persecution, 
and  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  the  cour- 
tier  and  scholar,  without  leaving  behind  them 
any  fragrant  memories.  It  is  not,  therefwe, 
as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles 
I.,  as  naval  commissioner,  as  an  exile  for 
his  religion,  or  as  Hhe  eccentric  devotee  of 
science,  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  claims  our 
notice,  but  it  is  in  his  character  of  an  adven- 
turous gentleman  and  brave  lover,  as  com- 
bining the  loyalty  and  the  aspiration  of  the 
knight  with  the  graces  of  the  man  of  the 
world  and  society — and  thus  giving  us  one 
of  the  last  warm  reflections  of  a  defarted 
era,  which  invests  his  name  with  a  peculiar 
charm.  The  reliques  whi<^  bring  him  at 
once  and  vividly  before  us  are  his  portrait 
by  Vandyke  and  the  unique  piece  of  auto- 
biography he  left ;  the  former  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian gallery  at  Oxford,  and  the  latter  is  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  These  are  genuine  re- 
cords ;  they  had  a  vital  origin  and  are  caught 
from  reality ;  whereas  the  more  ostentatious 
traces  of  his  life  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
an  antiquated  style  and  foreign  associations. 
All  that  is  beautiful  in  Sir  Kenelm's  career 
originated  in  his  love,— -which,  like  a  thread 
of  gold,  interlaces  and  redeems  his  eipeii- 
ence.  Around  the  name  of  his  wife  are 
clustered  the  trophies  of  his  fame.  Senti- 
ment elicited  and  glorified  the  elements  of 
his  character,  which,  uninfluenced  by  such  a 
principle,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  dif- 
fused themselves  in  the  blandishmenb  of 
pleasure  or  the  career  of  ambition. 

A  mournful  historic  interest  attaches  to 
his  name,  for  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
most  gentle  in  lineage  and  the  roost  pure  io 
motive  of  the  conspirators  who  suffered  death 
for  the  Gunpowder  treason.  Pirobably  no 
victim  of  a  cause  so  unrighteously  supported 
ever  more  thoroughly  atoned  for  his  error 
with  his  life ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  existence 
and  his  estates  appeared  to  silence  forever 
the  voice  of  reproach ;  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  unfortunate  rather  than  criminal — afii* 
natic,  not  a  traitor;  and  the  memoiy  of  to 
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patience,  meekness  and  fortitude  survived 
that  of  his  conspiracy.  With  such  a  heri- 
tage of  fjsiomj  distinction,  his  son  entered 
life,  and  there  was  that  in  his  very  blood 
which  prompted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  honor, 
and  on  the  other,  to  mental  cultivation  and 
domestic  peace.  Educated  a  Protestant,  he 
early  commenced  those  travels  abroad,  then 
deemed  essential  to  a  gentleman,  and  the 
first  inkling  of  scientific  zeal  and  public 
spirit,  appears  in  the  recipe  he  brought  home, 
(which  soon  became  famous,)  for  making  a 
"  sympathetic  powder,"  by  applying  which 
to  any  thing  that  had  received  the  blood  of 
the  wounded,  instant  relief  was  thought  to 
be  afibrded,  even  if  the  patient  was  not  pres- 
ent. This  idea  was  never  abandoned ;  it  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  occult  studies  then 
in  vogue,  and  the  "  sympathetic  powder''  is 
as  intimately  associated  with  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  name,  as  tar  water  with  Bishop 
Berkeley's. 

An  old  English  writer  mentions  having 
seen,  in  the  window  of  a  brazier's  shop  in 
London,  a  mutilated  bust  which  he  recogni- 
zed as  that  of  Venitia  Stanley.     It  once  sur- 
mounted  the   costly  tomb,  erected  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby   for  her  remains,  in  Christ 
Church  near  Newgate ;  and  bore  the  marks 
of  the  conflagration  that  nearly   destroyed 
the  monument  in  1675-6.     Such  is  the  poor 
memento  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  her  time.     A  descendant  of  the  Per- 
cies  of  Northumberland,  she  was  educated 
by  one  of  her  father's  relations  in  the  imme- 
diate  neighborhood   of  the  Digby   manor; 
and  hence  occurred  the  childish  intimacy 
between  her  and  the  boy  Kenelm.     When 
taken  to  court  in  her  girlhood,  Venitia  be- 
came, at  once,  the  object  of  universal  admi- 
ration ;  and,  as  so  often  happens  to  ladies 
thus  distinguished,  rumor,  never  however 
authenticated,  was  soon  busy  with  her  fame. 
She  was  abducted  by  one  impassioned  suitor, 
but  made  her  escape ;  was  rescued  from  a 
wUd  beast  by  another,  and  induced,  after  a 
long  persecution,  on  the  report  of  Digby's 
death,  to  betroth  herself  to  her  preserver ; 
this  apparent  disloyalty  was  perhaps  encour- 
iged  by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Sir  Ken- 
elm's  mother  to  his  proposed  alliance,  oc- 
:asioned  by  the  malicious  reports  circulated 
io  Venitia's  prejudice.    In  the  meantime  her 
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absent  lover  had  won  no  little  reputation  as 
an  accomplished  gentleman.     He  stood  high 
in  th^  favor  of  the  queen  of  France,  when 
he  first  sojourned  abroad,  and  re-accompanied 
a  kinsman,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  in  Spain,  to 
Madrid ;  and,  on  the  way,  killed  two  ban- 
dits who  waylaid  them.     As  attache  to  the 
prince's  suite,  he  soon  became  useful  and  a 
favorite  at  court,  where  he  attracted  a  lady  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  his  early  love  alone  pre- 
vented an  eligible  marriage.     We  can  readily 
imagine  the  feelings  with  which  Digby,  full 
of  anxiety  from  the  report  of  Venitia's  en- 
gagement, disembarked  with  his  royal  friend 
at  London,  on  his  return  from  Spain.     On  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  fair  object  of  his  devotion ;  and  it 
soothed  his  lever's  heart  to  observe  that  ''she 
sat  so  pensively  on  one  side  of  her  coach." 
An  explanation  followed.     It  appeared  that 
their  letters  had  been  intercepted  and  that 
the  new  aspirant  for  her  hand  had  already 
been  dismissed  for  his  infidelity.     A  new 
prospect  of  happiness  was  thus  opened ;  but 
Sir  Kenelm  was  invited  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Paris,  to  arrange 
the   nuptials  between   Prince    Charles  and 
Henrietta  Maria.     Two  evidences   of  the 
chivalric  spirit  of  these  lovers  occurred  at 
this  epoch.     Digby  was  solicited  by  a  friend, 
who  was  ignorant  of  his  relations  with  Ve- 
nitia Stanley,  to  intercede  for  him  with  her; 
and  this  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  do,  although 
he  "  would  rather  have  died  than  seen  her  in 
any  other  man's  possession;"  nor  was  she 
wanting  in  generosity,  for,  Sir  Kenelm  be- 
ing too  much  impoverished  to  equip  himself 
for  the  honorable  expedition  in  view,  Veni- 
tia pawned  all  her  jewels  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site funds.     The  arguments  of  his  mother 
and  friends  were  no  longer  allowed  to  influ- 
ence his  heart ;  he  fought  a  duel  with  one  of 
her  traducers,  and  forced  him  to  confess  the 
baseness  of  his  slanders ;  he  obtained  back 
her  picture  from  his  discarded  rival ;   and 
they  were  privately  married.     Digby   had 
been  knighted  on  his  return  from  Spain ;  and 
be  was  blest  with  the  love  and  companion- 
ship of  her  whose  image  had  never  grown 
dim  in  his  breast,  from  the  time  he  sported 
with  her  in  childhood,  until  that  which  made 
her  his  bride.    His  was  not  a  spirit,  how- 
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highest  and  deepest  specQlattons  of  the  mind, 
which  are  consequently  the  most  pleasing, 
as  is  requisite  in  a  perfect  friendship." 


ever,  to  rest  contented  without  crowning 
love  with  glory,  and  proving  its  inspiration 
hy  great  deeds  ;  he  wished  to  show  that  it 
*'  had  not  lessened  the  nobleness  of  his  mind, 
nor  abated  the  edge  of  his  active  and  vigo- 
rous spirits  ;'*  he  desired,  therefore,  "  to  un- 
dertake something  which  should  tend  to  his 
own  honor  and  the  king's  service.'* 

A  great  favorite  at  Whitehall,  and  natu- 
rally gay,  he  yet  cheerfully  embarked  in  a 
maritime  expedition  and  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory at  Scanderoon,  over  the  Algeriiies  and 
Venitians.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  at  an 
island,  awaiting  his  fleet  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
that  he  became  the  object  of  interest  to  the 
ladies  of  his  host's  acquaintance,  and  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  forgetfulness  of  Ve- 
nitia,  he  retired  under  pretence  of  writing 
despatches,  and  then  composed  the  piece  of 
autobiography  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In 
the  quaint  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  lof^y 
ardor  of  its  sentiments,  this  curiosity  of 
literature  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  Under  ficti- 
tious names  he  describes  himself,  his  mis- 
tress and  friends,  the  course  of  his  love,  its 
origin,   consummation   and  philosophy.    A 

few  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole : 

•  #  •  •  • 

'*  At  such  times  then  as  my  soul  being  de- 
livered of  other  outward  distractions,  hath 
summoned  all  new  faculties  to  attend  to  this 
main  business,  the  first  consideration  that 
hath  occurred  to  me  hath  been  that  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind  ought 
to  be  aimed  at ;  the  obtaining  of  which  is  an 
infallible  token  that  one  is  in  the  right  way 
of  attaining  to  perfect  happiness ;  or  rath- 
er these  two  have  so  straight  and  near  a  re- 
lation, as  that  one  cannot  be  without  the 

other." 

•  •  •       .    •  •  • 

**  And,  besides,  because  that  in  exact 
friendship,  the  wills  of  the  two  friends  ought 
to  be  50  drowned  in  one  another,  like  two 
flames  which  are  joined,  that  they  become 
but  one,  which  cannot  be  unless  the  facul- 
ties of  the  understanding  be  equal,  they 
guiding  the  actions  of  a  regulated  will,  it 
Cometh  to  pass  for  the  most  part,  that  this 
halteth  on  the  woman's  side,  whose  notions 

are  not  usually  so  high  and  elevated   as  |  gate  from  charms  that  excite  tnrj,  the  lii- 
men's ;    and  so  it  seldom   happeneth  that  bility,  in  one  beloved  and  flattered,  to  foqet 


"  But  at  length  I  perceived  that  that  infin- 
ite light  which  illuminateth  all  things,  is  nev- 
er wanting  to  illustrate  such  a  mind  as  with 
due  humility  and  diligence  maketh  itsdf  fit 
to  receive  it :  for  it  was  not  long  before  soch 
an  example  occurred  to  me,  as  satisfied  me 
that  in  this  life  a  man  may  enjoy  so  much 
happiness  as  without  anxiety  or  desire  of 
having  anything  besides  what  he  possesseth, 
he  may  with  a  quiet  and  peaceable  soal,  rest 
with  full  measure  of  content  and  bliss,  thit 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  short  of  it  in  anj- 
thing  but  the  security  of  continaaDce.    It 
was  the  perfect  friendship  and  noble  love  of 
two  generous  persons,  that  seemed  to  be 
bom  in  this  age  by  ordinance  of  heaven  to 
teach  the  world  anew  what  it  hath  long  for- 
gotten, the  mystery  of  loving  with  honor  tad 
constancy,  between  a  man  and  a  womtn: 
therefore  this  is  the  true  happiness  that  a 
wise  man  ought  to  aim  at  since  that  himself 
is  master  of  it  and  he  can  give  it  to  himself 
when  he  list.     I  hope,  therefore,  then  that 
you  will  no  longer  call  that  the  weakest  of 
all  the  passions  which  produceth  so  noUe 
effects." 

To  a  mind  strongly  alive  to  the  beaotiM, 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  traditicmal  lo▼^ 
liness ;    and  the  effect  of  this  is  increased 
when  such  attractions  are  made  known  to  in 
by  the  influence  they  exerted  upon  contem- 
poraries rather  than  by  details  of  fettire. 
The  constancy  which  the  graces  of  Venitii 
Stanley  enforced  upon  Sir  Kenelm,  under 
circumstances  of  great  temptation  of  fickle* 
ness ;  the  faith  she  inspired  in  his  sod  not- 
withstanding the  sneers  of  his  comrades,  tfaa 
whispered  inuendo  and  some  indiscretion  flo 
her  part,  and  the  entire  satisfactioD  he  fbood 
in  her  love  as  well  as  bis  devotion  to  her 
memory — give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  her 
charms  than  the  mere  fact  that  she  was  stt- 
versally  admired.     And  then,  too,  there  ii 
an  appeal  to  our  best  feelings  in  the  vcqf 
idea    of    beauty  unjustly  associated  with 
shame ;  the  readiness  oi  the  world  to  deif- 


*  there  is  that  society  between  them  in  the 


circumspection,  and  a  tboiuaiid  other  aigt- 
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ments  at  once  suggest  themselves  in  defence 
of  the  assailed.  In  the  case  of  Lady  Dig- 
bj,  her  chief  accuser  was  proved  to  be  both 
false  and  malicious,  and  the  consistent  hap- 
piness of  their  married  life  soon  justified  the 
loving  choice  of  Sir  Kenelm. 

On  the  first  of  May  1633,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  this  endeared  and  Beautiful  wo- 
man ;  and  instantly  retired  to  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  there  wore  a  "long  mourning 
cloak,  a  high  cornered  hat  and  his  beard  un- 
shorn." Ben  Jonson  eulogised  her  under 
the  name  of  £upheme  ;  her  husband  raised 
the  monument  already  mentioned,  and  her 
face  is  perpetuated  in  numerous  busts  and 
portraits. 

The  remainder  of  Sir  Eenelm's  life  was 
given  to  travel  and  study.  He  endured  per- 
secution for  his  Catholic  sentiments  to  which 
he  had  been  connected  in  France,  where,  up- 
oa  his  return,  he  was  regarded  as  a  great 
acquisition  to  his  court,  visited  Descartes, 
aod  wrote  his  treatises.  At  Rome,  he  is  said 
to  have  quarrelled  with  the  pope ;  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  with  England, 
the  queen  mother  of  France,  always  friend- 
ly to  him,  successfully  interceded  in  his  be- 
half; andj  when,  soon  afler  the  dissolution 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  returned  home, 
to*the  surprise  of  all,  the  Protector  befriend- 
ed him  ;  an  anomaly  twice  explained  by  the 
Bupposibon  that  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  combination  between  the  enemies  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  Catholics. 

The  public  spirit  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
was  never  inactive.  He  fitted  out  the  squad- 
ron he  commanded  at  his  own  expense,  and 
went  on  several  embassies  with  little  or  no 
remuneration ;  he  bequeathed  the  valuable 
collection  of  works  inherited  from  his  old  tu- 
tor to  the  Bodleian  library;  and  was  con- 
stantly engaged  either  in  the  acquisition  or 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  He  expended 
over  a  thousand  pounds  for  historical  manu- 
scripts relating  to  his  family.  While  at 
Montpelier  and  other  seats  of  learning,  on 
the  continent,  he  was  intimate  with  the  em- 
inent men  of  science  and  letters.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  nominated  to  the  council. 
His  last  years  were  passed  at  his  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  and  in  the  best  social  in- 
tercourse.   He  was  a  great  sufferer  from  the 


same  disease  that  afflicted  Montaigne ;  and 
died,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  his 
birthday,  which  was  also  the  anniversary  of 
his  naval  triumph,  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  62. 
Sir  Kenelm  was  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  although  the  genial  dignity  of  that  char- 
acter was  somewhat  tinctured  by  a  harmless 
vanity,  his  gifts  of  mind  and  grace  of  per- 
son and  manner  prevented  any  compromise 
of  his  self-respect  Lord  Clarendon  says 
that  his  conduct  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered affectation  in  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, "  seemed  natural  to  his  size,  the  mould 
of  his  person,  the  gravity  of  his  motion,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  and  delivery."  It  is  cu- 
rious to  imagine  him  in  the  various  phases 
his  character  offers — the  elegant  courtier, 
moving  with  dignified  pleasantry  amid  the 
nobles  of  £ngland,  France  and  Spain, — ^the 
credulous  philosopher  consulting  an  Italian 
friar  about  the  sympathetic  powder  and  a 
Brahmin  as  to  the  destinies  revealed  by  the 
stars;  the  brave  soldier  placing  his  ship 
along  side  of  the  enemy's  admiral  and  cheer- 
ing on  his  men  to  victory ;  the  exile  for  re- 
ligious opinion,  the  ambassador  of  his  coun- 
try, the  scholar  closeted  with  the  most  learn- 
ed of  his  day ;  and  all  these,  we  must  re- 
member, are  but  the  episodes  in  the  love 
poem  of  his  life.  Eccentric,  wanting  in 
steadiness  of  aim,  both  practical  and  specu- 
lative, yet  learned,  brave  and,  though  often 
accused,  never  found  unworthy — faithful  in 
love  and  war,  and  noble  in  spirit— the  know- 
ledge, weaknesses,  aspirations,  the  manly 
beauty  and  chivalric  passion  of  his  times, 
found  in  Kenelm  Digby,  an  illustrious  em- 
bodiment. 


SONNET. 

BT  PAUL  B.  BATNK. 

The  pMAionate  Sammer*!  dead ;  the  8ky*s  aglow 
With  roseate  flushes  of  matured  desire, 
The  winds  at  eve  are  musical  and  low, 
As  sweepinf^  chords  of  a  lamenting  lyre, 
Far  up  among  the  pillared  clouds  of  fire, 
Whose  pomp  of  grand  procession  upward  rolls 
With  gorgeous  blazoury  of  pictured  folds, 
To  celebrate  the  Summer's  past  renown ; 
Ah  me!  how  regally  the  heavens  look  down, 
Overshadowing  beautiful,  autumnal  woods, 
And  hanrest'fields  with  hoarded  increase  brown. 
And  deep-tuned  majesty  of  golden  floods, 
That  lift  their  solemn  dirges  to  the  sky, 
To  swell  the  purple-pomp  that  floateth  by. 
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WOMAN'S  PROGRESS. 

And  is  tliu  progress!— Are  these  noisy  tongnes— 
In  fierce  contention  raised  and  an|;ry  war- 
Fit  boast  for  womanhood  f    Yon  shrewish  things, 
In  wordy  boisterous  debate, — are  these 
Perfected  woraan^s  exponents  to  Khow 
Her  model  vulues  to  a  later  ngt  t 
And  shall  our  daughters  cast  their  woman  robes, 
A  useless  cumbrance  afiide,  to  seize 
Some  freer  imitation  of  the  man. 
Whose  lordly  strut  and  dashing  stride  attract 
Their  envious  love  for  notoriety  T 
Shall  they,  with  flashing  eye  and  clanging  tongue, 
Mount  in  the  rostraro,  lecture  in  the  streets, 
And,  in  the  arena  of  election  strife. 
Claim  with  shrill  voice,  and  rude  dishevelled  locks, 
"  Your  votes !  your  votes  !"  ye  loud-mouthed  populace ! 
Nay  ;— should  that  peach-like  cheek  but  feel  the  breath 
Of  vonder  foul-mouthed  crowd,  methinks  its  bloom 
Should  wither  in  the  contact.    Go<l  hath  made 
A  woman-nature  holier  than  the  man's — 
Furer  of  impulse,  and  of  gentler  mould,— 
Let  her  not  stain  it  in  the  angry  strife 
Which  these,  our  modern  female  Reverends, 
Learnt  M.  D*8,  and  lecturing  damseld,  seek 
To  feed  their  hungry  vanity,  and  bring 
Unnoticed  charms  before  the  gaping  crowd. 
'Tis  surely  not  for  this  that  God  hath  given 
That  soothing  voice  so  sweetly  taught  to  whimper 
Pity,  and  hope,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 
And  every  holier  thought,  whose  gospel  tongue 
Can  preach  its  comfort  to  griefs  riven  heart ! 
Here,  in  the  crowd,  *tis  harsh  and  dissonant; 
Its  softer  notes  must  struggle  to  a  scream 
Of  impotently  shrill,  unmeaning  efibrt. 
'Tis  surely  not  for  this  that  God  hath:  given 
The  soft  light  hand,  whose  velvet  touch  can  soothe 
The  achings  often  both  of  head  and  heart. 
Here,  it  would  illy  stand  her  in  the  strife; 
And  doubled  fist,  and  tiny  foot  advanced 
In  attitude  of  combat  were  a  mock,— 
And  oh  !  alas!  how  foul  a  mimicry ! 
Of  man's  contemptuous  life.    'Tis  not  for  this, 
Sweet  Sisters !  nor  for  this !  that  God  hath  given 
That  purer  soul,  whose  impulse  (like  the  flower 
Instinct  with  life  that  ever  seeks  the  sun 
And  in  his  rays  doth  live)  turns  to  the  truth 
And  loves,  and  hopes,  and  doth  expand  itself 
Only  to  nobler  instincts  1    Stronger  to  hope. 
Loftier  to  bear  than  man's ;  yet  meeker  too 
To  patiently  endure^^this  soul  metbinks 
To  strife  of  grosser  passions,  God  formed  not. 
The  fallen  woman  is  the  viler  man. 
Even  as  her  fall  is  greater.    From  the  height 
Of  her  own  nature's  lofty  pedfstal. 
She  flings  herself  with  grovelling  pride,  as  though 
The  nightingale  should  cease  its  chaunt,  and  turu 
The  aspiring  wing  which  nature  taught  to  rise. 
Earthward  again,  stooping  its  course  to  spar 
And  jangle  with  some  harsh,  unnatural  note, 
In  emulation  of  yon  dunghill  cock. 
Sweet  Sister!  stoop  not  thou  to  be  a  man! 
Man  has  his  place  as  woman  hers ;  and  she 
As  made  to  comfort,  minister  and  help ; 
Moulded  for  gentler  duties,  ill  fulfils 
His  jarring  destinies.    Her  mission  is 
To  labour  and  to  pray  i  to  help,  to  heal, 


To  soothe,  to  bear ;  patient,  with  smiUs,  to  auflfer; 

And  with  selPahnegation  nobly  loM 

Her  private  interest  in  the  dearer  weal 

Of  those  she  loves  and  lives  for.    Call  soC  this— 

(The  all-fulfilling  of  her  destiny ; 

She  the  world's  toothing  mother)— eall  itooC 

With  scorn  and  mockiag  sneer,  a  drudgery. 

The  ribald  tongue  profenes  Heaven's  holiest  ihingt, 

But  holy  still  they  are.    The  towKest  taaka 

Are  sanctified  in  nobly  acting  them. 

Christ  waohed  the  apostles'  feet,  nor  thus  cast  shams 

Upon  the  God-like  in  him.    Woman  Uvea 

Man's  constant  prophet.    If  her  life  be  trao 

And  based  upon  the  instincuof  her  being. 

She  is  a  living  sermon  of  that  truth 

Which  ever  through  her  gentle  aetions  apoaks, 

That  life  ia  given  to  labour  and  to  lovo. 

Through  this  rough  world  her  angel  ministry. 

Like  sweetest  water  bubbling  through  the  sands 

Of  arid  desert,  cheers  the  weary  heart. 

And  leads  the  restless  soul  which  cursed  its  fete 

To  pause,  to  think,  and  learn  to  love  that  God 

Who  midst  the  parching  waste  of  suflering, 

Haa  dropped  thia  comfort  like  a  boon  from  Heaven 

To  bid  him  drink  and  live. 

Sweet  Sisters !  thus 
God  wills  that  we  should  be;  and  who  profenes 
Tnis,  the  last  formed,  so  the  most  perfect  work 
Of  His  creative  will,— this  woman  nature, — 
Who  seeks  to  drag  it  down,  to  amirch  and  blot 
Its  purer  being  with  the  tainting  blight 
Of  passion's  license, — doth  pro&ne  the  hope 
Of  God's  creation  ;  doth  blot  out  the  light ; 
Sully  the  purest  beam  of  reasoning  life. 
And  cast  man's  nature  back  upon  the  beast 
To  strive  and  grovel  in  the  lowest  lusts 
Of  passion's  vile  excess     As  God  ia  love, 
So  reasoning  nature  lives  in  him  through  love; 
And  Woman  in  the  trnenesa  of  her  bdng 
Is  still  the  never-ceasiug  minister 
Of  love  which  wearies  not,  which  toils  and  bean, 
And  sorrowing  for  the  loved  ones,  doth  forget 
Her  own  life's  anguish,  soothing  others'  woes. 
Then  let  our  holy  task  be  still  to  cleanse. 
But  not  to  change  our  natures.    Let  us  strive 
To  be  more  woman, — never  to  be  man. 
These  reverend  Misses,  doctors  in  ipob  capa, 
And  petticoated  lecturers,  are  things 
Which  make  us  loathe,  like  strange  unnatural  birth% 
Nature's  disordered  works.    Yon  chirping  thmg 
That  with  cracked  voke,  and  mincfaig  manners,  prates 
Of  righu  and  duties,  lecturing  to  the  crowd, 
And  in  strange  nondepcript  of  dress  arrays 
Unfettered  limbs  that  modesty  shoold  hide ; 
Thus  raising,  as  it  were,  rebellion's  flag 
Against  her  being's  nature— call  it  not. 
Sweet  Slitters,  call  not  that  unsexM  thing 
By  the  pure  name  of  Woman.    Let  ns  strive 
With  silent  effort  in  the  Woman's  cause. 
Perfecting  in  its  destinies,  our  sex. 
And  cast  aside  this  foul  attempt  which  clings 
To  degradation  as  it  were  our  pride- 
Ob  r  let  us  be  the  woman  of  God's  make ; 
No  Mrs.  Bloomer,  Abby  Kelly  thing 
Aping  man's  vices,  while  our  weaker  frame 
Knows  not  his  hareher  virtues.    Let  ns  be 
Strong,— but  as  Woman ;  resolute  in  right- 
All  woman— perfect  woman-'-no  felse  ap^* 
No  monster  birth— no  female  Caliban, 
Mocking  our  Batan  wich  aaiuitiiinl  thtim 
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or  MiMHi"  •><■  ImI  nMBblaaca.    QnnOr,  pun, 
Kiid,  hiTias  Wmuu,  oxct  cia  dcfnd* 
HrrovB  Qod-fiitca  Hlun.    Oaif  tfaea 
Wbrn  *bt  diatort*  !( (o  nnMlaral  aid* 
Doth  ilw  dcfndc  her  bBing.    Hmd  maj  nil, 
OriMcliiOr  pitjF  hir:  wilb  ijnnlHrnflh 
Hit  mnpla  oa  her  WMkoai*.  or  duj  laMT 
Ai  tliaaf^fa  ba  taini  wen  of  lii|[lMr  monU ; 
Bat  BM  for  tbi*  u  (b*  daxradad ;  ntbar 
EDDoblnl,  ia  ihe  laoilj  bcapni  il. 
Tbcn  ia  do  dcEradalion  which  ipringa  act 
From  our  ova  innoil  baiD|(>    Nobta  ibiafa 
An  aaTcr  (raiopled  inlo  meamHwa,    Low 
Hif  be  their  naea,  bat  lila  purpoaea 
Sail  Bol  lb*  di*a»Bd'a  hua.    Oar  iaBnal  ocrthi 
Ai  oar  owB  haart'a  tribuaal,  rif:bu  iiael^ 


Ita  111  proud  coaaciouinea*.     A  Dobit 
U  ■□maa'a  andiaMiUd  aaiura.     Let 


All  ibat  lb*  loud  rofbrswr  etcr  iliiiand. 
Hir  tiRbbi  an  ao  wordj  Ibaortaih 
But  ikj-bDro  ioaliocla  luoehiag  on  0(u  Mrth 
Still  ia  full  Boirei  trom  HaarcD. 


■    THE  ITEWCOMES.'  ° 

It  ia  but  ft  few  months  since  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray left  America,  it  was  said,  with  the  in- 
teotion  of  retumiDg  to  deliver  tnother  course 
of  lectures  before  the  good  people  of  the 
United  Slates.  We  have  beard  of  him  sub- 
sequently idling  pleasantly  along  the  Italian 
boulevards  and  mingling  in  the  summer  gai- 
eties of  delightful  Paris,  and  it  was  therefore 
with  some  incredulity  that  we  read  among 
the  literary  oiuHtt  of  Septetiiber  that  a  new 
■erial  work  of  fiction  would  soon  be  com- 
menced by  him.  The  fact,  however,  is  es- 
tablished beyond  dispute  by  the  first  month- 
ly part  of  "The  Newcoraes"  which  lies  be- 
fore us  in  the  original  London  Edition.  Of 
course  we  may  not  expect  the  lecturer  in 
this  country  again  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come — as  it  will  require  not  less  than  twenty 
months  to  complete  this  newly  begun  story. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Thackeray  return 
to  the  serial  mode  of  publication.  The  great 
superiority  of  Henry  Esmond  in  point  of 
finish  over  any  of  his  other  novels  would 

*Hr.  Thackarajr'i  Na«  Hod  ihly  Work.  Tba  Naw- 
eovwa.  Haonira  of  ■  moat  ReapMlabIa  Familr.  Edi- 
ted bj  Anbar  Poodeaaiii,  Eaq.  Illaairalrd  b/  Richard 
DofXt.     LondoD:    Bradbar;  and  ETaai,  II,  Bouiarie 
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have  convinced  him,  we  suppoeed,  of  the 
propriety  of  waiting  till  the  completion  c^  • 
work  before  offering  it  to  the  public,  and 
certainly  he  bad  before  his  eyes  in  Bleak 
House  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  defects 
and  blemishes  incident  to  periodical  appear- 
ance. It  ia  not  in  the  power  of  any  mortal, 
however  gifted,  to  write  always  with  vivac* 
ity  and  spirit.  We  are  so  curiously  consti- 
tuted by  natnre  that  the  faculties  of  the  best 
of  us  are  at  times  sluggish.  The  harp  of  our 
being  is  so  delicate  an  instrument,  that  if 
one  of  its  thousand  strings  be  out  of  tune, 
the  music  it  emits  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
cordant. Writing  under  the  disadvantage  of 
bodily  ailment  or  mental  lassitude,  has  been 
described  as  writing  Minerva  tttvita,  that  is 
without  the  inspiration  of  Minerva,  and  cer- 
tainly neither  Mr.  Thackeray  nor  anybody 
else  is  upon  snch  good  terms  with  that  re- 
spectable goddess  as  to  be  assured  of  her  favor 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Let 
us  suppose  this  gentleman  to  be  under  com- 
pulsion to  supply  the  printer's  devil  with  so 
many  pages  of  manuscript  within  a  period  of 
two  days,  as  may  well  enough  happen  when 
the  month  is  nearly  out.  Now  (leaving  the 
chances  of  illness,  against  which  no  humaa 
foresight  can  provide,  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) let  us  farther  suppose  him  to  wakeupin 
the  morning  with  just  that  disagreeable  modi- 
of  headache whichresults — not  from  the 
imprudence  of  jotly  old  Costigan  or  the 
beer7  foker — but  from  a  generous  dinner 
with  some  literary  friend  in  easy  circum- 
stances, what  imminent  risk  is  there  not  that 
the  forthcoming  number  will  fall  below  the 
mark  ?  With  the  editor  of  a  daily  Journal — 
that  unhappiest  of  drudges — such  a  devia- 
tion from  bis  usual  style  is  pardonable 
enough,  but  who  excuses  the  drowsy  Homer, 
Ihe  great  intellect  of  the  age  that  has  no  bu- 
to  nod?  The  public  pays  for  strong 
tap,  and  is  it  not  a  fraud  on  that  public,  Brit- 
ish and  American,  for  the  tapster  to  "  draw 
it  mild  f " 

As  a  question  involving  the  permanent 
fame  of  the  author,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  the  serial  mode  of  publicaticni  is 
vastly  objectionable.  It  admits  of  no  revis- 
ion, it  puts  accidental  blemishes  beyond  the 
power  of  correction.  "What  Is  writ,  is 
writ" — and  many  a  time  caa  we  fancy  Mr. 
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Dickens,  upon  looking  over  his  latest  num- 
bers, exclaiming  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
"  would  it  were  worthier  I"  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  painter  engaged  upon  some 
grand  piece  that  was  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion, who  should  finish  it  by  sections,  and 
open  these,  one  by  one,  to  the  public  gaze  ? 
The  comparison  is  not  an  unfair  one.  For 
there  must  be  keeping  in  works  of  fiction  as 
in  works  of  art,  and  until  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, the  author  or  painter  cannot  deter- 
mine the  bearing  of  the  several  points  upon 
the  entire  design.  If  Fielding  had  sent  out 
Tom  Jones  in  detached  portions,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
maintain  that  unity  which  distinguishes  the 
book  beyond  any  other  novel  that  we  can 
recal.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  Vani- 
ty Fair  had  been  kept  in  the  author's  port- 
folio until  it  was  finished,  it  would  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  possess  a  more  continuous 
interest  and  made  up  in  a  form  more  per- 
fect and  congruous  than  that  in  which  it  now 
appears. 

The  new  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
opens  well,  and  gives  an  earnest  of  a  vast 
improvement  in  that  young  gentleman's  style 
since  he  used  to  illumine  the  columns  of  the 
literary  weeklies.  There  is  a  prelude,  or  as 
he  prefers  to  call  it,  *'  an  Overture,"  to  the 
drama  or  opera,  in  which  (he  fables  of  iEsop 
are  combined  into  an  amusing  pot-pourri. 
Here  it  is : 

"A  crow,  who  had  fiown  away  with  a 
cheese  from  a  dairy  window,  sate  perched  on 
a  tree  looking  down  at  a  great  big  froe  in  a 
pool  underneath  him.  The  frog's  hideous 
large  eyes  were  goggling  out  of  his  head  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  quite  ridiculous  to 
the  old  black-a-moor,  who  watched  the  splay- 
footed slimy  wretch  with  that  peculiar  grim 
humour  belonging  to  crows.  Not  far  from 
the  frog  a  fat  ox  was  browsing ;  whibt  a  few 
lambs  frisked  about  the  meadow,  or  nibbled 
the  grass  and  buttercups  there. 

«  Who  should  come  into  the  farther  end  of 
the  field  but  a  wolf?  He  was  so  cunningly 
dressed  up  in  sheep's  clothing,  that  the  very 
lambs  did  not  know  master  wolf;  nay,  one  of 
them,  whose  dam  the  wolf  had  just  eaten, 
aAer  which  he  had  thrown  her  skm  over  his 
shoulders,  ran  up  innocently  towards  the  de- 
vouring monster,  mistaking  him  for  her 
mamma. 

*'  *  He  he !'  says  a  fox  sneaking  round  the 
faedge-paiing,  over  which  the  tree  grew, 


whereupon  the  crow  was  perched  looking 
down  on  the  frog  who  was  staring  with  his 
goggle  eyes  fit  to  burst  with  envy,  and  croak- 
ing abuse  at  the  ox.  '  How  absurd  those 
lambs  are !  Yonder  silly  little  knock-kneed 
baah-ling  does  not  know  the  old  wolf  dressed 
in  the  sheep's  fleece.  He  is  the  same  old 
rogue  who  gobbled  up  little  Red  Riding 
Hood's  grandmother  for  lunch,  and  swallow- 
ed little  Red  Riding  Hood  for  supper.  Tirez 
la  bobineiie  ei  la  chimlUite  cherra.     He  be  I' 

**  An  owl  that  was  hidden  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  woke  up.     *  O  ho,  master  fox,'  says 
she,  '  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  smell  you  !    If 
some  folks  like  lambs,  other  folks  like  geese,' 
says  the  owl. 

*'  <  And  your  ladyship  is  fond  of  mice,' 
said  the  fox. 

"  'The  Chinese  eat  them,'  says  the  owl, 
<  and  I  have  read  that  they  are  very  food  d 
dogs,'  continued  the  old  lady. 

*"  I  wish  they  would  exterminate  evciy 
cur  of  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth/  said 
the  fox. 

"  '  And  I  have  also  read  in  works  of  travel, 
that  the  French  eat  frogs,'  continued  the  owl. 
'  Aha,  my  friend  Crapaud !  are  you  there  ? 
That  was  a  very  pretty  concert  we  feang  to- 
gether last  night !' 

"  *  If  the  French  devour  my  brethren,  the 
English  eat  beef,'  croaked  out  the  frog,— 
'  great,  big,  brutal,  bellowing  oxen.' 

"  *  Ho,  whoo !'  says  the  owl,  « I  have  heard 
that  the  English  are  toad-eaters  too!' 

''  But  who  ever  heard  of  them  eating  an 
owl  or  a  fox,  madam?'  says  Reynard, 'or 
their  sitting  down  and  taking  a  crow  to  pick,' 
adds  the  polite  rogue  with  a  bow  to  the  old 
crow  who  was  perched  above  them  with  the 
cheese  in  his  mouth.  *  We  are  privileged  an- 
imals all  of  us ;  at  least  we  never  furnish 
dishes  for  the  odious  orgies  of  man.' 

'< '  I  am  the  bird  of  wisdom,'  says  the  owl; 
'  I  was  the  companion  of  Pallas  Minerva:  I 
am  frequently  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.' 

*< '  I  have  seen  you  over  the  British  ban- 
doors,'  said  the  fox  with  a  grin.  '  Tou  have 
a  deal  of  scholarship,  Mrs.  Owl.  I  know  a 
thine  or  two  myself;  but  am,  I  confess  it,  no 
schoiai^— a  mere  man  of  the  world— «  fellow 
that  lives  by  his  wits— -«  mere  country  gen- 
tleman.' 

"  <  You  sneer  at  scholarship,*  continues  the 
owl  with  a  sneer  on  her  venerable  face.  'I 
read  a  good  deal  of  a  night.' 

(< « When  I  am  engaged  in  deciphering  tbs 
cocks  and  hens  at  roost,'  says  the  fox. 

<*  <  It's  a  pity  for  all  that  you  can't  read; 
that  board  nailed  over  my  oead  would  give 
you  some  informatin*' 
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"  '  What  does  it  say  i*  says  the  fox. 

"'I  can't  spell  in  the  daylight,'  answered 
the  owl ;  and  giving  a  yawn,  went  back  to 
sleep  till  evening  in  the  hollow  of  her  tree. 

"'  A  fig  for  her  hieroglyphics !'  said  the 
fox,  looking  up  at  the  crow  in  the  tree.  *  What 
airs  our  slow  neighbour  gives  herself !  She 
pretends  to  all  the  wisdom ;  whereas,  your 
reverences,  the  crows,  are  endowed  with 
gifb  far  superior  to  those  benighted  old  big- 
wigs of  owls,  who  blink  in  the  darkness  and 
caU  their  hooting  singing.  How  noble  is  it 
to  hear  a  chorus  of  crows !  There  are  twen- 
ty-four brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  Corvi- 
nus,  who  have  builded  themselves  a  convent 
near  a  wood  which  I  frequent ;  what  a  dro- 


cheese,  fell  into  a  steel-trap,  which  snapped 
off  his  tail ;  without  which  he  was  obliged  to 
go  into  the  world,  pretending,  forsooth,  that 
it  was  the  fashion  not  to  wear  tails  any  more, 
and  that  the  fox  party  were  better  without 
'em. 

*'  Meanwhile,  a  boy  with  a  stick  came  up, 
and  belaboured  master  donkey,  until  he  roared 
louder  than  ever.  The  wolf,  with  the  sheep's 
clothing  draggling  about  his  legs,  could  not 
run  fast  and  was  detected  and  shot  by  one  of 
the  men.  The  blind  old  owl,  whirring  out 
of  the  hollow  tree,  quite  amazed  at  the  dis« 
turbance,  flounced  into  the  face  of  a  plough- 
boy,  who  knocked  her  down  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  butcher  came  and  quietly  led  off  the  ox 


niog  and  a  chanting  they  keep  up  !     I  pro-  and  the  lamb ;  and  the  farmer,  finding  the 


test  their  reverences'  singing  is  nothing  to 
yours !  You  sin^  so  deliciously  in  parts,  do 
for  the  love  of  harmony  favour  me  with  a 
solo  V 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
ox  was  churoping  the  grass ;  the  frog  was 
eyeing  him  in  such  a  raee  at  his  superior 
proportions,  that  he  would  have  spurted  ven- 
om at  him  if  be  could,  and  that  he  would 
have  burst,  only  that  is  impossible,  from  sheer 
envy ;  the  little  lambkin  was  lying  unsuspi- 
ciously at  the  side  of  the  wolf  in  fleecy  ho- 
siery, who  did  not  as  yet  molest  her,  being 
replenished  with  the  mutton  her  mamma. 
But  now  the  wolf's  eyes  began  to  glare,  and 
his  sharp  white  teeth  to  show,  and  he  rose  up 
with  a  growl,  and  began  to  think  he  should 
like  lamb  for  supper. 

*' '  What  large  eyes  vou  have  got !'  bleated 
out  the  lamb,  with  rather  a  timid  *look. 

'* « The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  dear.' 

*• '  What  large  teeth  you  have  got  !* 

"  *  The  better  to ' 

"  At  this  moment  such  a  terrific  yell  filled 
the  field,  that  all  its  inhabitants  started  with 
terror.  It  was  from  a  donkey,  who  had  some- 
how got  a  lion's  skin,  and  now  came  in  at 
the  hedge,  pursued  by  some  men  and  boys 
with  sticks  and  guns. 

'*  When  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  heard 
the  bellow  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  fan- 
cying that  the  monarch  of  the  forest  was 
near,  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  disguise 
would  let  him.  When  the  ox  heard  the  noise 
he  dashed  round  the  meadow-ditch,  and  with 
one  trample  of  his  hoof  squashed  the  frog 
who  had  been  abusing  him.  When  the  crow 
saw  the  people  with  guns  coming,  he  in- 
stantly dropped  the  cheese  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  took  to  wing.  When  the  fox  saw  the 
cheese  drop,  he  immediately  made  a  jump 
at  it  ^for  he  knew  the  donkey's  voice,  and 
that  bis  asinine  bray  was  not  a  bit  like  his 
royal  master's  roar),  and  making  for  the 


fox's  brush  in  the  trap,  hung  it  over  his  man- 
tel-piece, and  always  bragged  that  he  had 
been  in  at  his  death. 

'* '  What  a  farrago  of  old  fables  is  this! 
What  a  dressing  up  in  old  clothes !'  says  the 
critic.  (I  think  I  see  such  a  one— a  Solo- 
mon that  sits  in  judgment  over  us  authors 
and  chops  up  our  children.)  *  As  sure  as  I 
am  just  and  wise,  modest,  learned,  and  reli- 
gious, so  surely  I  have  read  something  very 
like  this  stuff  and  nonsense  about  jackasses 
and  foxes  before.  That  wolf  in  sheep's  clo- 
thing ? — do  I  not  know  him  ?  That  fox  dis- 
coursing with  the  crow  ?— have  I  not  previ- 
ously heard  of  him  ?  Yes,  in  Lafontaine's 
fables :  let  us  get  the  Dictionary  and  the 
Fable  and  the  Biographic  Universelle,  arti- 
cle Lafontaine,  and  confound  the  impostor.' 

"  *  Then  in  what  a  contemptuous  wav,' 
may  Solomon  go  on  to  remark,  <  does  tnis 
author  speak  of  human  nature !  There  is 
scarce  one  of  these  characters  he  represents 
but  is  a  villain.  -  The  fox  is  a  flatterer ;  the 
frog  is  an  emblem  of  impotence  and  envy ; 
the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  a  blood-thirsty 
hypocrite,  wearing  the  garb  of  innocence ; 
the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  a  quack  trying  to 
terrify,  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
est monarch  (does  the  writer,  writhing  under 
merited  castigation,  mean  to  sneer  at  critics 
in  this  character  ?  We  laugh  at  the  imper- 
tinent comparison) ;  the  ox,  a  stupid  com- 
mon-place— ^the  only  innocent  being  in  the 
writer's  (stolen)  apologue  is  a  fool, — the  idi- 
otic lamb,  who  does  not  know  his  own  moth- 
er.' And  then  the  critic,  if  in  a  virtuous 
mood,  may  indulge  in  some  fine  writing  re- 
garding the  holy  beauteousness  of  maternal 
affisction. 

Why  not  ?  If  authors  sneer,  it  is  the  crit- 
ic's business  to  sneer  at  them  for  sneering. 
He  must  pretend  to  be  their  superior,  or  who 
would  care  about  his  opinion  ?  And  his  live- 
lihood is  to  find  fault.    Besides  he  is  right 
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Boraetimes ;  and  the  stories  he  reads,  and  the 
characters  drawn  in  them,  are  old  sure 
enough.  What  stories  are  new  ?  All  types 
of  all  characters  march  through  all  fables  : 
tremblers  and  boasters ;  victims  and  bullies ; 
dupes  and  knaves ;  long-eared  Neddies,  giv- 
ing themselves  leonine  airs  ;  TartuflTes  wear- 
ing virtuous  clothing ;  lovers  and  their  trials, 
their  blindness,  their  folly  and  constancy. 
With  the  very  first  page  of  the  human  story 
do  not  love  and  lies  too  begin  ?  So  the  tales 
were  told  ages  before  ^sop :  and  asses  under 
lion's  manes  roared  in  Hebrew;  and  sly 
foxes  flattered  in  Etruscan ;  and  wolves  in 
sheep^s  clothing  gnashed  their  teeth  in  Sans- 
crit, no  doubt.  The  sun  shines  to  day  as  he 
did  when  he  first  began  shining ;  and  the  birds 
in  the  tree  overhead,  while  I  am  writing,  sing 
very  much  the  same  note  they  have  sung  ever 
since  there  were  finches.  Nay,  since  last 
he  besought  good-natured  friends  to  listen 
once  a  month  to  his  talking,  a  friend  of  the 
writer  has  seen  the  New  World,  and  found 
the  (featherless)  birds  there  exceedingly  like 
their  brethren  of  Europe.  There  may  be 
nothing  new  under  and  including  the  sun ; 
but  it  looks  fresh  every  morning,  and  we  rise 
with  it  to  toil,  hope,  scheme,  laugh,  struggle, 
love,  sufier,  until  the  night  comes  and  quiet. 
And  then  will  wake  Morrow  and  the  eyes 
that  look  on  it ;  and  so  cla  capo. 

"  This,  then,  is  to  be  a  story,  may  it  please 
you,  in  which  jackdaws  will  wear  peacock's 
feathers,  and  awaken  the  just  ridicule  of  the 
peacocks ;  in  which,  while  every  justice  is 
done  to  the  peacocks  themselves,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  plumage,  the  gorgeousness  of 
their  dazzling  necks,  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  tails,  exception  will  yet  be  taken  to 
the  absurdity  of  their  ricketty  strut,  and  the 
foolish  discord  of  their  pert  squeaking;  in 
which  lions  in  love  will  have  their  claws 
pared  by  sly  virgins ;  in  which  rogues  will 
sometimes  triumph,  and  honest  folks,  let  us 
hope,  come  by  their  own ;  in  which  there 
will  be  black  crape  and  white  favours ;  in 
which  there  will  be  tears  under  orange-flower 
wreaths  and  jokes  in  mourning  coaches ;  in 
which  there  will  be  dinners  of  herbs  with 
contentment  and  without,  and  banquets  of 
stalled  oxen  where  there  is  care  and  hatred 
— ay,  and  kindness  and  friendship  too,  along 
with  the  feast.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
men  are  honest  because  they  are  poor ;  and 
I  have  known  some  who  were  friendly  and 
generous,  although  they  had  plenty  of  mo- 
ney. There  are  some  great  landlords  who 
do  not  grind  down  their  tenants ;  there  are 
actually  bishops  who  are  not  hypocrites; 
there  are  liberal  men  even  among  the  Whigs, 
and  the  Radicals  themselves  are  not  all  Ans- 


tocrats  at  heart.  But  who  ever  heard  of  giv- 
ing the  Moral  before  the  Fable?  Children 
are  only  led  to  accept  the  one  after  their  de- 
lectation over  the  other :  let  us  take  ctrelest 
our  readers  skip  both ;  and  so  let  us  bring 
them  on  quickly-— our  wolves  and  lambs,  our 
foxes  and  lions,  our  roaring  donkies,  ov  bil- 
ling ringdoves,  our  motherly  partlets,  and 
crowing  chanticleers." 

There  is  very  little  development  of  the 
plot  of  the  Newcomes  in  this  first  number. 
It  opens  with  the  arrival  at  London  of  an 
English  Colonel  and  his  son  from  India, 
where  the  father  had  resided  many  years 
and  the  son  appears  to  have  been  bom.  This 
son  is  probably  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story. 
As  it  is  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  learn 
something  of  the  antecedents  of  the  father, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  comprehension  of 
what  is  to  come  hereafter,  the  next  chapter 
is  retrospective  and  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  Colonel's  younger  days.  We  arc  here 
presented  with  a  picture  of  "A  Serious  Par- 
adise." 

"  When  his  father  married,  Mr.  Thomas 
Newcome,  jun.,  and  Sarah  his  nurse  were 
transported  from  the  cottage  where  they  bad 
lived  in  great  comfort  to  the  palace  hard  bj, 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens,  pineries, 

¥ 'aperies,  aviaries,  luxuries  of  all  kinds, 
his  paradise,  five  miles  from  the  standard 
at  Cornhill.  was  separated  from  theoater 
world  by  a  thick  hedge  of  tall  trees,  and  an 
ivy-covered  porter's-gate,  through  which  thej 
who  travelled  to  London  on  the  top  of  the 
Claph.am  coach  could  only  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  bliss  within.  It  was  a  serious  paradise. 
As  you  entered  at  the  gate,  gravity  fell  on 
you ;  and  decorum  wrapped  you  in  a  gar- 
ment of  starch.  The  butcher-boy  who  gal- 
loped his  horse  and  cart  madly  about  the  ad- 
joining lanes  and  common,  whistled  wild 
melodies  (caught  up  in  abominal4e  play- 
house galleries),  ana  jdced  with  a  hundred 
cook-maids,  on  passing  that  lodge  fell  into 
an  undertaker's  pace,  and  deliver^  bis  joints 
and  sweet  breads  silently  at  the  servant's 
entrance.  The  rooks  in  the  elms  cawed  ser- 
mons at  morning  and  evening ;  the  peacocb 
walked  demurely  on  the  terraces ;  the  guin- 
ea-fowls looked  more  quaker-like  than  tbo^e 
savoury  birds  usually  do.  The  Iod^e4eeper 
was  serious,  and  a  clerk  at  a  Deigfaboriog 
chapel.  The  pastors  who  entered  at  that 
gate,  and  greeted  his  comely  wife  and  chil- 
dren, fed  the  little  lambkins  with  tracts.  IV 
head-gardener  was  a  Scotch  Calvinist,  afitr 
the  aUictest  orderi  only  occupying  bioiselt 
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with  the  ineloDs  and  pines  provisionally,  and 
until  tbe  end  of  the  world,  which  event  he 
could  prove  by  infallible  calculations,  was  to 
come  off  in  two  or  three  years  at  farthest. 
Wherefore  he  asked  should  the  butler  brew 
strong  ale  to  be  drunken  three  years  hence ; 
or  the  housekeeper  (a  follower  of  Joanna 
Soutbcote),  make  provisions  of  fine  linen 
and  lay  up  stores  of  jams  ?  On  a  Sunday 
(which  good  old  Saxon  word  was  scarcely 
known  at  the  Hermitage),  the  household 
marched  away  in  separate  couples  or  groups 
to  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  religious  edifices, 
each  to  sit  under  his  or  her  favourite  minis- 
ter, the  only  roan  who  went  tt)  Church  being 
Thomas  Newcome,  accompanied  by  Tommy 
his  little  son,  and  Sarah  his  nurse,  who  was 
I  believe  also  his  aunt,  or  at  least  his  moth- 
er's first  cousin.  Tommy  was  taught  hymns 
very  soon  after  he  could  speak,  appropriate 
to  his  tender  age,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
inevitable  fate  of  wicked  children,  and  giv- 
ing him  the  earliest  possible  warning  and 
description  of  the  punishment  of  little  sin- 
ners. He  repeated  these  poems  to  his  step- 
mother after  dinner,  before  a  great,  shining 
mahogany  table,  covered  with  grapes,  pine- 
apples, plum-cake,  port- wine,  and  Madeira, 
and  surrounded  by  stout  men  in  black,  with 
^^ggy  white  neckcloths,  who  took  the  little 
man  between  their  knees,  and  questioned 
him  as  to  his  right  understanding  of  the  place 
whither  naughty  boys  were  bound.  They 
patted  his  head  with  their  fat  hands  if  he 
said  well,  or  rebuked  him  if  he  was  bold  as 
be  often  was." 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the  Her- 
mitage when  Tommy  came  back  from  school 
is  well  described : 

"  The  pleasures  of  this  school-life  were 
such  to  Tommy  Newcome,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  go  home  for  a  holiday :  and  indeed, 
by  insubordination  and  boisterousness ;  by 
playing  tricks  and  breaking  windows;  by 
marauding  upon  the  gardener's  peaches  and 
the  housekeeper's  jam ;  by  upsetting  his  two 
little  brothers  in  a  go-cart  (of  which  wanton 
and  careless  injury  the  present  Baronet's 
nose  bears  marks  to  this  very  day)  ; — ^by  go- 
ing to  sleep  during  the  sermons,  and  treating 
reverend  gentlemen  with  levity,  he  drew 
down  on  himself  the  merited  wrath  of  his 
stepmother ;  and  many  punishments  in  this 
present  life,  besides  those  of  a  future  and 
much  more  durable  kind,  which  the  good 
lady  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  he  must 
undoubtedly  inherit.  His  father,  at  Mrs. 
Newcome 's  instigation,  certainly  whipped 
Tommy  for  upsetting  bis  little  brothers  in 
the  go-cart ;  but  upoo  being  pressed  to  re- 
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peat  the  whipping  for  some  other  peccadillo 
performed  soqn  after,  Mr.  Newcome  refused 
at  once,  using  a  wicked,  worldly  expression, 
which  might  well  shock  any  serious  ladv ; 
saying,  in  fact,  that  he  would  be  deed  if  he 
beat  the  boy  any  more,  and  that  he  got  flog- 
ging enough  at  school,  in  which  opinion  Mas- 
ter Tommy  fully  coincided. 

**  The  undaunted  woman,  his  step-mother, 
was  not  to  be  made  to  forego  her  plans  for 
the  boy's  reform  by  any  such  vulgar  ribald- 
ries ;  and  Mr.  Newcome  being  absent  in  the 
city  on  his  business,  and  Tommy  refractory 
as  usual,  she  summoned  the  serious  butler 
and  the  black  footman  (for  the  lashings  of 
whose  brethren  she  felt  an  unaffected  pity) 
to  operate  together  in  the  chastisement  of 
this  young  criminal.  But  he  dashed  so  fu- 
riously against  the  butler's  shins  as  to  draw 
blood  from  his  comely  limbs,  and  to  cause 
that  serious  and  overfed  menial  to  limp  and 
suffer  for  many  days  after ;  and  seizing  the 
decanter,  he  swore  he  would  demolish  black- 
ey's  ugly  face  with  it;  nay,  he  threatened  to 
discharge  it  at  Mrs.  Newcome' s  own  head 
before  he  would  submit  to  the  coercion  which 
she  desired  her  agents  to  administer. 

High  words  took  place  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newcome  that  night  on  the  gentle- 
man's return  home  from  the  city,  and  on  his 
learning  the  events  of  the  morning.  It  is  to 
be  feared  he  made  use  of  further  oaths,  which 
hasty  ejaculations  need  not  be  set  down  in 
this  place ;  at  any  rate  he  behaved  with  spi- 
rit and  manliness  as  master  of  the  house, 
vowed  that  if  any  servant  laid  a  hand  on  the 
child,  he  would  thrash  him  first  and  then 
discharge  him ;  and  I  daresay  expressed  him- 
self with  bitterness  and  regret,  that  he  had 
married  a  wife  who  would  not  be  obedient  to 
her  husband ;  and  had  entered  a  house  of 
which  he  was  not  suffered  to  be  the  master. 
Friends  were  called  in — ^the  interference, 
the  supplications,  of  the  Clapham  Clergy, 
some  of  whom  dined  constantly  at  the  Her- 
mitage, prevailed  to  allay  this  domestic  quar- 
rel, and  no  doubt  the  good  sense  of  Mrs. 
Newcome,  who  though  imperious,  was  yet 
not  unkind ;  and,  who  excellent  as  she  was, 
yet  could  be  brought  to  own  that  she  was 
sometimes  in  fault,  induced  her  to  make  at 
least  a  temporary  submission  to  the  man 
whom  she  had  placed  at  the  head  of  her 
house,  and  whom  it  must  be  confessed  she 
had  vowed  to  Jove  and  honour.  When  Tom- 
my fell  ill  of  the  scarlet  fever,  which  afflict- 
ing event  occurred  presently  after  the  above 
dispute,  his  own  nurse,  Sarah,  could  not  have 
been  more  tender,  watchful  and  affectionate, 
than  his  stepmother  showed  herself  to  be. 
She  nursed  him  through  his  illness )  allowed 
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his  food  and  medicine  to  be  administered  by 
no  other  hand ;  sat  up  with  the  boy  through 
a  night  of  his  fever,  and  uttered  not  a  single 
reproach  to  her  husband  (who  watched  with 
her)  when  the  twins  took  the  disease  (from 
which  we  need  not  say  they  happily  recov- 
ered), and  though  young  Tommy,  in  his  tem- 
porary delirium,  mistsiking  her  for  nurse 
Sarah,  addressed  her  as  his  dear  Fat  Sally— 
whereas  no  whipping-post  to  which  she  ever 
would  have  tied  him  could  have  been  leaner 
than  Mrs.  Newcome— and  under  this  fever- 
ish delusion  actually  abused  her  to  her  face ; 
calling  her  an  old  cat,  an  old  Methodist,  and 
jumping  up  in  his  little  bed  forgetful  of  his 
previous  fancy,  vowing  that  he  would  put  on 
his  clothes  and  run  away  to  Sally.  Sally 
was  at  her  northern  home  by  this  time,  with 
a  liberal  pension  which  Mr.  Newcome  gave 
her,  and  which  his  son  and  his  son's  son  after 
him,  through  all  their  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses, always  found  means  to  pay." 

Chapter  III  of  the  number  contains  letters 
from  Col.  Newcome's  English  correspon- 
dence many  years  after,  when  he  was  in  In- 
dia, in  which  among  other  things  the  death 
of  his  step  mother  is  chronicled.  We  like 
the  beginning  of  the  Newcomes  much.  It 
promises  well.  The  extracts  we  have  ^ven 
are  in  Thackeray's  most  humorous  vein,  and 
we  shall  await  the  appearance  of  the  second 
monthly  part  with  that  impatience  that  has 
annoyed  so  much,  since  the  fashion  of  bring- 
ing out  novels  by  piecemeal  ha»been  adopted^ 


SONNET. 

I  have  DO  heart  but  iSkme,  my  geotle  Maryr 
Into  whose  depths  my  hoarded  ipnef»  to  pour ; 
And  if  the  tales  I  tell  thee  seldom  vary, 
And  the  same  clouds  are  round  me  as  of  yore, 
Think  not  they  lower  too  gloomily,  for  far 
Beyond  all  Fear,  and  Pain,  and  Want  combined, 
Can  wage  against  my  manhood  and  my  vnanif 
The  balm  and  beauty  of  thy  virtues  are ; 
Glowing  as  golden  Mom's  impassioned  star,^ 
Pure  as  the  angels,  glorious  as  the  light, 
Yet  mellowed  40  the  sanctity  of  nq^ht, 
Thy  loTS,  God's  benediction,  thus  ezpresf, 
Bums  in  my  soul,  and  mantles  warm  and  bright, 
O'er  guili's  sad  brow,  till  Grief  itself  grows  bftest. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

When  the  wind  comes  whispering  down  the  brake. 
Along  the  bayou's  side. 
Where  the  wild  grape  iings  its  tendrils  oat, 
And  clambers  lar  and 


The  scolloped  leaves  are  all  awry, 

As  it  gently  stirs  them  o'er. 

And  they  lengthen  on  like  a  wieath  of  fiwao. 

When  the  surges  break  on  shore. 

A  wreath  of  foam  of  silver  gnj — 

Or  else  of  hue  as  duut 

As  if  'twere  down  from  the  linnet's  breast. 

Fresh  burnished  by  the  sun. 

The  thorn  is  there  with  hoary  stems. 
And  fruit  vermilion  bright, 
Tempting  the  step  of  the  truant  boy, 
Suying  the  wild  bird's  flight. 

The  locusts  too,  a  columned  row, 
In  the  climbing  Rhus*  are  seen, 
A  mantle  of  deep  crimson  leaves, 
Which  erst  have  been  so  green. 

All  gnarled  and  twisted  by  fiercest  storas. 
The  Patriarch  cbesnut  old, 
Drops  from  its  wide  extended  arms, 
Round  burs  of  tawny  gold. 


Coloured  like  Asia's  lion's 
And  eke  bis  velvet  side  ; 
And,  like  the  giaanled  Porcupine, 
All  bearded  ii^  their  pride. 

In  earliest  spring  time,  while  the  snow 
€>*er  barren  fields  did  lie, 
A  lonely  eagle  plumed  his  wing, 
Upon  yon  bongh  so  dry ; 


Scathed  by  the  lightning's 
80  lifeless  all  an4  grim, 
Lofty  and  inaccessible, 
A  fitting  perch  for  him. 


brsatlv 


Thrice  he  essayed  hie  onward  flight. 
With  languid  wing  in  vain ; 
We  marvelled  what  the  obstacle. 
Or  weariness,  or  pals. 


With  woodriog  eyes  Ibe  cfaiidien  stood^ 
Forgetful  of  .their  play. 
Until  again  he  rose  and  saUed 
Most  royally  away. 

They  clapped  their  hands  aloadfbr  joy. 
And  shouted  long  sind  highv 
•'O  King  of  North  America, 
O  eagle  brave,  good  byel" 

O  Beauty  is  o'er  all  the  earthy 
Her  presence  fills  the  air ; 
When  Indian  Summer  wears  her  veil, 
Mysteriously  Mn 
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The  concluding  portion  of  the  following 
sketch  descriptive  of  Calvary  Church,  wiU 
apply  equally  well  to  any  of  the  fashionable 
churches  of  New  York  City.  The  writer  is 
Paul  H.  Hayne,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Charles- 
ton Evening  News. 

**  AiBOOf  the  pulpit  celebrities  at  the  North,  Dr.  Hawke, 
the  pastor  of  CalTsry  Church  in  this  ettjr,ts,  I  belieTe« 
coatidered  the  most  eminent.  I  have  attended  upon  his 
picachini:  frequently,  and  while  I  admire  the  grace  of  bis 
manner  and  the  earnestness  of  his  style,  I  must  be  per> 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  the  reputation  of  very  superior 
talents,  which  he  has  acquired,  is  altogether  deserved. 
He  is  a  fine  speaker,  with  a  voice  of  great  compass  and 
sweetness, and  a  manner  dignified  and  striking— but  there 
is  little,  it  appears  to  me,  in  his  sermons,  indicative  of 
profiiond  thought  or  comprehension  of  mind.  Strip  his 
writings  of  a  certain  richness  of  diction,  and  rhetorical 
display,  and  you  will  discover  a  very  feeble  substratum 
of  originality.  His  cbuirh  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in 
its  interior  adornments  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  Gothic, 
and  a  sombre  solemnity,  by  no  means  uopleasing  and  in- 
apprupriate,  fidls  from  the  deeply  stained  windows  upon 
the  twilight  columns  and  **  long*drawn  aisles."  In  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit  is  a  representation,  on  glass,  of  the 
Cmcifixion— the  effect  of  which  is  sometimes  stogalarly 
gnnd  and  impressive. 

**  Calvary,  like  all  the  other  churches  in  New  York  of 
which  I  know,  is  destitute  of  pews  for  strangers.  The 
cottseqocnee  is,  that  thoee  desirous  of  attending  worship, 
are  compelled  to  wait  without  the  doors  until  the  whole 
congregation  is  seated,  in  order  that  the  Sexton  may  as- 
certain if  there  is  any  room  to  spare.  Often  the  throng, 
thus  kept  in  suspense,  is  very  great,  and  the  jostling  and 
eagemoss  among  them  to  get  near  the  entrance,  reminds 
you  forcibly  of  the  Theatre.  Nor — if  one  is  so  fortunate 
at  last  as  to  make  good  his  entrance — are  some  of  the 
services  of  the  church  altogether  calculated  to  allay  these 
worldy  thoughts.  The  choir  is  exquisitely— operatic.  I 
remember  a  solo  sung  by  a  female  voice  on  one  occasion 
with  such  infinite  variety  of  trilling,  that  the  desire  to 
applaud  was  almost  irresistible.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing of  irreverence  in  this— and  while  I  would  be  the 
Isst  to  advocate  the  restriction  of  sacred  music  to  certain 
dolefiil  airs,  which  have  obtained  in  certain  doleful 
churches  from  time  immemorial,  and  whose  mfluence  is 
not  leas  melancholy  than  orthodox — ^yet  I  must  protest 
against  the  conversion  of  God's  house  into  a  stage  fjr 
mere  vocal  display.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been 
present  (with  a  single  exception)  at  any  place  of  public 
worship  where  the  devotional  sentiment  was  more  com- 
pletely destroyed,  by  what  professed  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  worship  itself.  The  exception  has  reference  to  The- 
odore Parker's  lecture  room  in  Boston,  where  I  heard 
Longfellow's  **  Psalm  of  Life'*  sung  to  an  air  very  close- 
ly resembling  the  burden  of  a  duet  in  the  *  Fille  du  Reg- 


wient. 


t  It 


When  we  were  in  New  York  some  months 
since,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  preacher, 
we  attended  Calvary  Church,  and  our  expe- 
rience  was  of  a  nature  to  deter  us  from  go- 


ing there  again  as  a  stranger,  werel>.  Hawks 
ten  times  as  eloquent  as  he  is.  After  re* 
mainine  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
vestibule,  the  worthy  sexton  led  the  way 
to  a  pew  in  the  side  aisle  occupied  by  two 
persons,  but  sufficiently  commoiiious  to  ac> 
commodate  seven.  The  gentlenMkiB  who  sat 
at  the  door  of  the  pew,  made  way  for  u» 
most  reluctantly  and  carefally  removed  the 
prayer  books  from  within  our  reach,  lest  per-^ 
chance  we  might  violate  cue  of  the  com* 
mandments  therein  written.  He  was  a  hand* 
some  young  man,  of  perhaps  six  and  twenty, 
and  wore  pantaloons  so  preposterously  tight 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  simple  iflnpossibility 
to  kneel  in  them.  His  weU-^oved  hands  ^ 
held  up  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  bound  in  crimson  velvet  and  gold 
from  which  he  repeated  the  creed  with  the 
most  delightful  orthodoxy.  Without  the 
means  of  following  the  morning  service,  we 
felt  like  a  poor  boy  at  a  frolic.  So  we  look- 
ed around  us.  The  luxurious  pews,  every 
where  filled  with  well-dressed  and  comforta* 
ble  looking  people,  were  little  suggestive  of 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians  of 
an  earlier  day  who  met  upon  the  open  downs 
or  beneath  the  leafless  oaks  of  the  wintry 
forest  to  lift  up  their  voices  of  praise  and 
supplication  to  God.  We  dare  say  it  was  a 
wicked  fancy,  and  yet  we  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  minds  of  very  many  of  the 
congregation  were  upon  the  next  day's  ope- 
rations in  Wall  Street  rather  than  upon  the 
service,  and  that  the  Liturgy  would  have 
been  responded  to  with  greater  unction,  if 
among  its  deprecatory  clauses  there  had  been 
this  little  petition— 

"  From  all  losses  by  land  or  water,  from 
broken  banks  and  bad  investments,  from 
false  policies  and  a  fall  an  floiEir — Good  Lord 
deliver  us !" 

Apropos  of  civilities  at.  church,  a  friend  of 
ours  mentioned  to  us  recently  a  droll  inci- 
dent that  once  happened  to  him  in  New  York 
which  would  make  a  good  hit,  with  an  illus- 
tration by  Doyle,  in  the  columns  of  Punch. 
He  went  to  one  of  the  fine  Gothic  churches, 
and  not  seeing  the  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  door,  he  ad- 
dressed a  gentleman  just  entering — 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  am  a  stranger  and 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me 
where  I  can  get  a  seat." 

*'  Weally"  said  the  person  thus  accosted, 
with  a  drawl  we  cannot  express  upon  paper, 
"Fm  not  the  sexton." 

What  our  friend  Hayne  says  about  the 
music  reminds  us  of  another  anecdote  which 
occurred  at  the  same  place  of  worship,  and 
has  never  yet  been  recorded.    A  lady,  who 
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had  a  very  sweet  voice  and  was  accustomed 
to  employ  it  in  singing  praises  to  her  Maker, 
united  one  day  in  the  hymn  there.  Before 
the  second  verse  was  commenced,  however, 
the  sexton  tripped  noiselessly  up  the  aisle 
and  layin|r  his  hand  soilly  on  her  shoulder, 
whispered  in  her  ear — "  Madam,  if  you 
please,  the  choir  do  all  the  singing  in  this 
church.*'  The  lady  of  course  at  once  kept 
silence,  but  afterwards  suggested  to  a  mem- 
1[)er  of  the  congregation  the  propriety  of 
'  striking  out  of  the  service  the  passage — 

•'  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  oh  Grod !  yea, 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee!" 


A  second  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  Stones 
of  Venice  has  made  its  appearance  in  Lon- 
don with  the  alternative  title  of  The  Sea 
Stories.  The  following  extract  from  it  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  writing 
we  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time.  It  abun- 
dantly shows  that  all  the  poets  have  not 
*'  penned  their  inspiration,"  and  that  the  a^e 
in  which  we  live,  un heroic  as  it  is  generally 
supposed,  has  dwelt  upon  the  poetical  as- 
pects of  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  history, 
as  no  preceding  age  has  ever  done.  Mr. 
Ruskin  says — 

"The  charts  of  the  vvorld  which  have  been  drawn  up 
by  modem  science,  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  ppace  the 
expression  of  a  vast  amount  of  knowlcd<^e,  but  I  huve 
never  yet  seen  any  one  pictorial  enough  to  enable  the  spec- 
tator to  imagine  the  kind  of  contrast  iu  physical  charac- 
ter which  exists  l»ctwecn  northern  andsoutherncouutries. 
We  know  the  diflTercnces  in  detiiil,  but  we  linve  not  that 
broad  glance  and  ^rnsp  which  enable  us  to  feel  them  in 
their  fullness.  We  know  that  f^entians  grow  on  the  Alps 
and  olives  on  the  Aponninc?;  but  wo  do  not  enough  con- 
ceive for  ourselves  that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  worId*s 
■urface  which  a  bird  sees  in  its  migratiun,  that  difToienne 
between  the  dintrict  of  the  gcntinn  and  of  the  olive  which 
the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  fnr  off,  as  they  lean  upon 
the  sirocco  wind.  Let  ui),for  a  moment,  try  to  raiiio  our- 
■elres  even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  and  imu<;iue 
the  Mediterranean  U  ing  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  hike, 
and  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun  ;  here 
and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder — a  gray  stain  of 
atnrra — moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and  there  a  fixed 
wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle 
of  ashes  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  peacefiilnesa  of 
light — Syria  and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces 
of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea-hlue,  chased,  as  we 
stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bo;!(sy-heateu  work  of  moun- 
tain chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens  and 
flowers  heavy  with  frankincense,  mixed  among  masses  of 
laarol  and  orange  and  plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  their 
grny-green  shadows  the  burning  of  the  mnrhio  rucks  and 
of  tlio  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand. 
Then,  let  us  puss  further  towards  the^>rth,  until  we  <iee 
the  orient  colours  change  gradually  into  a  vast  bolt  of 
rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of  Switzerland  and  pop- 
lar valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and 
Carpathians,  stretch  from  the  mouths  of  tho  Loire  to 
those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  gray  swirls  of 
rain  clouds  and  flaky  veila  of  tho  mist  of  tlio  brooks, 


spreading  low  along  the  pasture  lands ;  and  then,  further 
north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave  into  mighty  masses  of 
leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bordering  with  a  ImimmI 
waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  aad 
splintering   into  irregular  and  grisly  islands,  amid  the 
northern  seas,  beaten  by  storm  and  chilled  by  icadrift,aBd 
tormented  by  furious  pulses  of  contending  tide,  antil  the 
roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from  am<Hif  the  bill  raviacs, 
and  the  hunger  of  the  north  wind  bites  their  peaks  iato 
barrenness ;  and.  at  last,  the  wnll  of  ice,  durable  likeiros, 
sets,  deathlike,  its  white  teeth  against  us  out  of  the  Pokr 
twilight.    And,  having  once  traversed  in  thought  tbit 
gradation  of  the  zoned  iris  of  the  earth  in  all  its  material 
vastness,  let  us  go  down  nearer  to  it,  and  watch  the  pir* 
allcl  chrtnge  iu  the  belt  of  animal  lifi^^the  mulliludef  flf 
swift  and  brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  airaodies, 
or  tread  tho  sands  of  the  southern  zime— striped  xebrai 
and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents,  and  birds  ar^ 
ranged  in  purple  and  scarlet,    l^t  us  contrast  theirdeli- 
cacy  and  brilliancy  of  colour  and  swiftness  of  moiius  with 
the  frost-cramped  strength    and   shaggy  coveriog  lod 
dudky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the  An- 
bian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard  with 
the  wolf  and  the  bear,  the  antelope  with  the  elk,  ibebirrf 
of  Paradise  with  the  osprcy  ;  and  then,  submissively  ac- 
knowledging the  great  laws  by  which  the  earth aad  ill 
that  it  bears  are  ruled  throughout  their  b«ing,  let  ui  kk 
condenm,  but  rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of  hiiova 
rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  lands  that  gave  him  birth.  Let 
us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side  by  side  thi 
burning  gems,  and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture  the  jaipcr 
pillars  that  are  to  reflect  a  ceaseless  sunshine  and  rift 
into  a  cloudless  sky ;  but,  not  with  less  reverrnce,  let  m 
standby  him  when,  with  rough  strength  and  hurriedttnke, 
he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocki  vhiek 
he  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the  mooriand,  nd 
heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron  buitrest  in^ 
rugged  wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imaginatioD  ai  «il4 
and  wayward  as  the  Northern  sea— creations  of  UDgaisij 
shape  and  rigid  limb, but  hill  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  utkt 
winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the  doudi  that  shade 
them." 


We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  t 
visit  from  Alexander  Gait,  the  young  Virgi- 
nia sculptor,  who  has  been  prosecuting  his 
studies  for  some  years  past  at  Florence. 
Mr.  Gait  brought  with  him  to  America  his 
latest  work — a  j9accAaii/e^— originally  order- 
ed by  H.  B.  Gri^byr  Em^.,  of  Norfolk,  aDd 
two  perfect  copies  of  it  m  marble,  one  of 
which  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palice 
in  New  York,  while  the  other  tdoms  the 
residence  of  a  private  gentleman  in  thii 
City.  It  is  a  very  admirable  bust  represent- 
ing the  beautiful  reveller  with  tresses  encir- 
cled with  grape  leaves,  and  with  tha  joyoui 
expression  of  merriment  upon  her  fevelf 
features.  There  is  nothing  sensual  in  the 
countenance  to  repel  us :  it  is  instinct  with 
the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  yet  signifi- 
1  cant  of  the  soul  within — ^the  face  not  of  t 
dishevelled  wanton,  but  of  a  meny  child  of 
dance,  and  wine,  and  song.  As  a  work  of  art, 
we  think  it  places  its  auuor  among  the  first 
sculptors  of  our  age  and  countiy. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Gait  to  return  to 
Italj,  after  some  months  spent  among  his 
Virginia  friends.  We  hope  he  will  go  back 
with  numerous  orders  from  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  his  native  state,  for  works  to  beau- 
tify Virginian  homes.  It  should  be  the  pride 
of  loTers  of  art  to  encourage  and  reward 
genius  which  springs  from  their  own  soil, 
and  here  is  a  man  who,  we  are  proud  to 
think,  will  one  day  rescue  the  Old  Dominion 
from  the  reproach  of  having  contributed 
nothing  to  the  treasuries  of  the  beautiful 
throughout  the  world.  One  order  should  be 
given  him  at  once  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia — to  execate  the  statue  of  Thos. 
Jefierson  which  is  wanted  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Our  desire  has  hitherto  been  that  Hi- 
ram Powers  should  be  chosen  to  do  this 
work.  But  we  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gait's  ability  to  produce  a  noble  statue 
of  the  Sage  of  MonticeUo,  and  between  a 
son  of  Virginia  and  any  other  person,  a  Vir« 
ginia  Legislature  cannot  hesitate  whom  to 
choose  as  the  workman.  If  there  should  be 
any  doul)t  as  to  Mr.  Gait's  skill  in  making  a 
faithful  likeness,  a  bust  he  has  produced  of 
his  father  will  remove  it.  We  do  most  ear- 
nestly commend  Mr.  Gait's  claims  to  our 
friends  in  the  Legislature,  and  hope  to  see  a 
bill  carried  during  the  approaching  session 
for  the  execution  of  this  work  by  him. 
There  are  many  majestic  figures  yet  sleep- 
'  ing  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara  from  which, 
we  trust,  Mr.  Gralt  is  destined  to  remove  the 
outer  covering  that  conceals  them  from  the 
admiration  of  men. 


We  have  too  long  delayed  the  expression 
of  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
for  copies,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send 
us,  of  his  discourse  on  '*  The  Discovery  and 
Colonization  of  North  America,  and  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States"  and  his  ''  Re- 
marks made  on  the  4th  July  1853,  in  Fan- 
ueil  Hall."  Both  of  these  productions  have 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  and  exhibit  the 
learning  and  ability  of  their  author  in  a  high 
degree. 


As  we  have  said  something  of  the  courte- 
sy of  the  New  York  fashionables  as  exhibit- 
ed in  their  churches,  it  will  perhaps  be  well 
to  let  our  readers  know  how  they  behave  to 
strangers  at  the  opera.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  correspon* 
dent  of  a  Buffalo  paper  will  show — 

**  A  little  acene  oceurred  an  ereninr  or  two  lince  at  the 
opent  At  Niblo's,  wlueli  is  worthy  sf  a  paaabf  aotSi  as 


iDilicatioi^  the  iodepeDdence  of  th«(  '  sovf  reipma.'  Ex* 
Prf^sidcDt  Tyler,  accompanied  by  bis  beautiful  and  ac- 
compliflhed  wife,  enten^d  the  theatre  after  the  perform- 
anne  bad  commenced,  and  found  erery  seat  occupied. 
The  nabera  bustled  about  for  a  few  momenta,  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  some  place  for  tbem  to  ait,  bnt  in  vain, 
and  the  ex  'King  of  the  Yankeea,  with  his  queen  upon 
hia  arm,  was  compelled  to  retire.*' 


The  following  characteristic  verses  of 
Thackerat  have  been  lying  for  some 
months  in  a  portfolio  of  literary  autographs 
in  our  possession.  They  were  written  by 
him  one  morning  last  spring  at  our  editorial 
table,  during  a  call  he  made  upon  us,  and  they 
have  afforded  amusement  to  many  friends 
who  have  read  them  in  MS.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  briefly  and  comically  the  satirist 
tells  the  sentimental  story  of  the 

SOEKOWS  OP  WERTHEE. 

Werther  had  a  love  fot  Charlotte, 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter. 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  herf 

She  waa  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  waa  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  waa  Werther, 
And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indiea 

Would  do  nothing  that  might  hurt  her.  ( 

< 

So  he  aighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  hia  paasion  boiled  and  bubbled ; 

Till  he  blew  hia  ailly  braina  out. 
And  no  mora  waa  by  them  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  aeen  his  body 

Borne  before  her  on  a  abutter; 
Like  a  well  conducted  person 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

W.  M.  Thacubsat. 


The  Hichroond  Examiner  has  a  way  of 
saying  as  many  clever  things  as  any  journal 
of  our  acquaintance.  The  following  is  rather 
pointed  on  the  Boston  press-^ 

**  The  joumala  of  Boston  are  the  shabbiest  that  reach 
this  office ;  the  few  that  are  decently  printed,  have  noth- 
ing in  them  worth  perusal,  and  the  many  that  are  badly 
printed,  have  usually  still  less;  m  short,  all  the  preten- 
sions and  professions  of  Boston  to  unequalled  elegance, 
refinement,  intelligence  and  culture,  resolve  themselves 
into  a  practical,  starched  and  Puritanical  exemplification 
of  the  great  beatitude  :  *  Blessed  is  be  who  bloweth  hia 
own  bom,  for  whoever  bloweth  not  hia  own  horn,  the 
same  aball  not  be  blowed.'" 


Among  the  fine  books  just  earning  out  for  ihe  holidajra 
is  a  beautifal  edition  of  the  Poema  of  General  George  P. 
Blorria  which  will  no  doubt  prove  a  very  popular  preaen- 
tatioa  volume. 
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Tbk  Homu  op  thb  Nkw  World  ;  iwpretnMt  efAme- 
riea.  By  Frbdrika  Brkmsr.  TVoiuiktfnf  fty  Marg 
Hotriit,  In  Two  Volume*.  New  York :  Harper  Sl 
Broibera.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

**  Sinf  unto  the  Lord  a  new  sonf  **  is  the  somewhat  re- 
narkable  motto,  taken  from  the  Psalmint,  with  which 
Miss  Bremer  introduces  this  dinjointed,  rambling  and  te- 
dious production,  in  which  she  sings  only  a  very  old  song 
that  every  body  is  tired  of  hearing — the  song  of  anti-sla- 
very. Having  for  years  been  connected  with  Mary  Hew- 
itt in  the  way  of  furnishing  Swedish  novels  for  that 
**  strong-minded  woman**  to  translate  into  English,  Miss 
Bremer  had  partaken  largely  of  the  prevalent  European 
pentiment  of  Abolition  before  coming  to  this  country,  and 
immediately  upon  her  arrival  on  our  shores  she  foil  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bostonian  Chadbands  and  Jellybys  - 
the  Beechers,  Sumners,  Whittiers,  Lowells,  who  taught 
her  to  legaid  the  Southern  States  as  the  very  abode  of 
wickedness  and  abomination — the  chosen  court  of  the 
Devil  upon  earth.  Wherever  she  goes,  therefore,  she 
finds  something  to  serve  as  a  text  for  a  homily  upon  sla- 
very in  which  the  reader  is  at  a  Jose  which  the  more  to 
admire— the  ignorance  or  the  feebleness  it  displays* 

Miss  Bremer*8  **  Impressiona  of  Anerica'*  have  disap- 
pointed us  only  in  one  particular.  We  weie  fully  pre- 
pared for  her  abuse  of  Southern  eociety.  More  distin- 
guished and  diserimioaiing  persona  than  she  have  come 
to  America,  enjoyed  the  hospitalitj'  of  our  people  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  taken  a  limited  view  of  our  institutions 
through  an  eye-glass,  and  gone  back  to  compile  slande- 
rous volumes  at  our  expense.  Nor  were  we  surpris- 
ed, at  the  ignorance  every  where  manifest  in  her 
sketches.  The  best  informed  of  King  Oscar's  subjects 
know  little  or  nothing  of  America  and  we  dare  say  all 
Miss  Bremer  had  learned  by  anticipation  of  the  United 
States  was  that  it  contained  a  certain  city  of  Boston 
where  Mary  Howitt  (the  wet  nurse  of  all  the  heroines  of 
her  poultry-yard  romances)  had  friends  who  were  also 
the  **  friends  of  freedom,"  and  that  in  the  Southern  por- 
tion there  were  a  large  number  of  blacks  held  in  bondige 
by  white  owners*  Moreover,  Mlis  Bremer  had  a  very 
•canty  fund  of  English  at  her  command,  and  her  facilities 
for  acquiring  information,  which  were  really  great,  were 
thus  rendered  of  little  value  to  her.  When,  therefore,  she 
informs  us  that  Richmond  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
**  the  river  81.  James^"  and  when  she  speaks  of  Mr.  Wise 
of  Accomac-^who  once  eloquently  referred  to  the  roar 
of  ocean  as  the  lullaby  of  his  cradle^as  **  a  Mr.  Weiss, 
who,  come  from  Ike  fortwt  im  full  kunUr  kabUimeHit^^ 
we  smile  at  the  amusing  blunders,  but  are,  by  no  means, 
surprised  at  them.  But  one  characteristic — and  the  lead- 
ing one— of  Miss  Bremer's  Tolumes  we  did  not  expect— 
their  inconceivable  dulness  and  stupidity.  Such  flat,  je- 
june, wearisome,  ineflable  nonsense  as  makes  up  two- 
thirds  of  her  "Impressions**  we  never  read  before.  We 
wonder  how  Msry  Howitt  ever  managed  to  translate  it 
from  the  original  jargon  without  felling  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  coma.  We  can  fancy  the  compositors  of  the 
Harper's  gigantic  eetabliahment  nodding  over  their  eases 
as  they  put  the  drowsy  production  into  type.  As  for  the 
amiable  gentleman  who  reads  the  proofe  of  the  Helper's 


pnblicatioM*  what  restorativee  wen  employed  to  aranse 
bin,  after  he  got  through  the  task  of  its  leiiskiu,  oagkt 
to  be  known  to  the  Medka]  Faenlty.  The  mrttsdet  sm- 
demdi  in  such  a  case  of  lethargy  shonld  be  pnblishcd  in 
the  next  number  of  the  AmterieaM  J&mnud  tf  Medkal 
Sciemeet  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is,  perhaps,  devoting  too  much  time  and  space  to 
these  volumes,  but  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  a  pceoli- 
arity  exhibiting  in  then  which  we  consider  well  nigh  dis- 
gusting. We  allade  to  the  fivedom  with  which  Mia 
Brsmer  introduces  to  the  public  her  American  tntertsia- 
era,  and  the  circnnistanliality  she  eroplojrs  in  desciibiDg 
their  dosaestic  habits,  maBoers,  style  of  dwss  in  feet 
OYerything  that  should  be  consideied  among  the  confi- 
dences of  private  life.  Blessed  is  he — Ms,  ierquefortif' 
Aotet— who  encountered  not  this  twaddling  old  lady  ia 
her  American  tour^for  be  has  escaped  being  fixed  fiv* 
ever  in  her  museum  of  figures,  as  stifll^  staring  and  ridic- 
ulous as  the  last  addition  to  Madame  Touasaud*s  wax- 
works. The  English  press  have  been  fond  of  rasping 
American  travellers,  (and  some  of  them  have  richly  de- 
served it,)  for  narrating  how  the  guests  at  Gonlon  Costls 
ate  their  Christmas  breakfesc,  and  how  naoeh  the  din* 
monda  in  Lady  Clemeatiiia  Villiera'  pinli  dices  thsi  she 
wore  at  Lord  Noodle's  ball,  coat,  and  what  aoft  of  jsckct 
his  Lordship  pat  on  when  he  went  gfous»«hooting,  ssd 
other  silver-fork  details  of  the  home  ciicle«  Bat  what  ihaU 
be  thought  of  Miss  Bremer  for  iatrodocin^  the  aanoMe  A. 
and  the  beautiful  B.  and  the  considerate  C.  and  the  d^ 
ligbtful  D.,  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  and  of  English  ad- 
jectives, because  these  benevolent  people  saw  fit  to  treat 
her  with  hospitality  f  And  where  the  acdective  is  a  roogh 
one,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  she  libels  the  privtte 
character  of  a  gentleman  whose  only  crime  has  bees  te 
invite  her  to  his  house,  what  defence  can  poasibly  be  set 
up  for  the  foolish  old  lady  7 

But  we  forbear.  **The  Homes  of  the  New  WoiM** 
may  be  a  useful  publication  after  all.  It  may  serve  s 
good  purpose  in  teaching  the  people  of  the  United  Siaias 
one  lesson  more  in  the  philosophy  of  floakeyism  which 
they  may  improve  to  their  advantage,  that  aa  long  as  they 
fell  down  and  worship  the  great  people  that  come  among 
them  from  Europe,  just  so  long  may  they  expect  tbsM 
gfeat  people  to  show  them  up  to  the  amosement  of  Uis 
worid. 

The  Art  Joi7RirAL  fiur  September  and  October,  18S3. 
Puhluked  {far  the  proprietart)  by  George  Vtrfae,  3^ 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  26  John  Street,  New 
York.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  Richmond  Agea^ 
139  Main  Street. 

Two  fine  numbers  of  a  magnificent  work,  which  dioald 
have  a  larger  circulation  in  this  community.  Oar  people 
are  very  fond  of  engravings,  and  they  boy  Northern  issg^ 
asines  simply  on  account  of  the  illnstratioos  which  sis 
generally  as  bad  as  possible,  when,  if  they  wonld  taks  liis 
Art  Journal,  they  might  gratify  their  taste  for  ptctaies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enlighloQ  it  by  looking  at  good 
ones. 

The  opening  plate  in  the  September  nmnber  is  oos  sf 
great  power.  It  is  on  steel  by  Rolie,  and  represenis  Vir- 
g  nius  and  his  daughter-victim  aa  they  have  hsea  grsoped 
in  stone  by  P.  MacDowell,  R.  A*  The  figure  of  the  feihtf 
is  very  noble  and  the  uplifted  arm  with  the  cleaver  ia  tbt 
clenched  hand,  is  most  eflhctive.  The  drooping  msidea 
is  oxeeutod  with  a  ttuthfnlniwi  to  ■atf  that  cnapot  fid 
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10  inpran  •!]  who  look  at  the  tngrwrng.  There  are  two 
oiher  bfse  ilhntrmtione  oo  eteel  in  thin  Dumber,  one  by 
ChaNH,  bengf  froni  e  pemtiag  n  the  Vemoo  Gallery  of 
Utreehi— whieb  strikee  ue  aa  good,  and  the  other  "  A 
Mythological  Dream**  which  we  think  decidedly  bad. 
We  eaooot  &ney  tlwt  the  original  ie  imprraaive  with  ita 
confined  maea  of  boraea  and  armed  men,  and  the  artiat 
wbo  engrat ed  it  haa  not  aneceeded  in  making  the  idea 
clear  to  the  perception.  The  nnraber  aboanda  in  the  moot 
•phitad  wood  evta,  and  conlnina  many  papera  on  art 
vkich  ate  full  of  interaat. 

The  October  nnmber  we  conaider  one  of  the  very  beat 
we  hare  erer  a«en  of  the  Ait  Jon  mat.  The  ateel  en* 
gnvinga,  of  whseh,  aa  naunl,  there  era  three,  are  of  the 
Ugheat  order  of  ezeellenee.  The  head  of  <*  it  AfenJ^,'* 
in  pobt  of  finiafa,  ia  admirable.  The  plate  entitled  •*  Dry 
Beadimg"  ia  full  of  a  quiet  hnmor,  and  the  oenlptora 
piece  *^Ft9ra**  la  ezqniailely  beautifttl.  We  cordially 
conmead  the  Art  Jooraal  to  the  public,  ibelittg  aaaurad 
that  ite  general  cireulation  would  diffbee  a  better  aitiatic 
teete  among  our  citisena. 

iMmmMMdMoereiai  Broadmtad  Ckapel,  BritioL  Bp 
tkt  late  iowK  FoflTBft.  Author  of  **  Eaaaya  on  Deci- 
eioo  of  Character.*'  In  Two  Volumea.  London  s  Hen- 
ry &  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1853. 
[From  Banga,  Brothera  Bl  Co^  New  York  Agente, 
through  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

No  more  acute  intellect  than  that  of  John  Foater  baa 
labored  for  the  improvement  of  man  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  these  Lectures  will  be  found  the  same 
strength  and  clearness,  the  same  beautiful  proceases  of 
ratiocination  which  make  the  **  Essays  on  Decision  of 
Character"  ao  ioTaluable.  The  subjects  are  mostly  of  a 
religiotts  nature,  but  are  treated  popularly,  and  the  vol- 
nmes  may  be  read  with' interest  and  profit  by  anybody. 

Cuius  a9d  Faith  ;  or^  Pottry  and  Religiam,  in  their 
Muinal  Relatione,  By  Wm.  C.  Scott.  New  York  : 
Charlee  Scribner,  145  Nassau  Street.  1853.  [From 
Jamea  Woodhouae,  139  Main  Street. 

The  papen  comprising  this  volume  were  originally 
pnbliahed,  aa  our  readere  will  recollect,  in  the  pagea  of 
the  Meaaeager,  under  the  second  title  here  given  them— 
that  of  *•  Poetry  and  Religion.*'  Mr.  Scott  ia  a  writer  of 
affluence  and  vigor,  and  there  are  portiona  of  hia  esaaya 
on  the  poetical  that  rise,  in  our  judgment,  to  a  high  or- 
der of  ezoellence  in  criticiam.  We  commend  the  work 
to  the  favorable  eonsideretion  of  the  public. 

Fu5  JoTTiiros ;  or,  Laughs  I  hatk  Takjcn  a  Pxh  to. 
By  N.  Parxxr  Willis.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner, 145  Nassau  Street.  1853.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

Was  there  ever  ao  abanid  a  title-page  to  a  volume, 
■ince  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  t  Really,  Mr. 
Willie  ia  getting  intolerable.  If  he  had  called  hia  book 
'*Belle-Ringinga,  or  Girla  I  have  taken  a  drink  to,'*  it 
would  have  been  an  affectatioo  ridiculoua  enough  to  have 
appended  to  it  the  *  N.  Parker  Willis'  which  indicates  the 
aachonhip— but  **  Fun-Jottinga,  or,  Laugha  that  I  have 
taken  a  Pen  to"— in  the  much  injured  name  of  common 
•enaewhat  doea  it  meauT  Where'a  the  point  f  If  the 
'  Pea'  waa  diamond-pointed,  it  did  not  show  ita  brilliancy 
in  the  inditing  of  that  title. 


Of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  we  may  aay  that,  in 
our  judgment,  they  are  very  unequal — some  are  among 
the  cleverest  and  moat  delightful  things  Willis  haa  ever 
written— othera  are  mere  "fooling,"  anch  as  a  rational 
being  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  ever  indulged  in, 
the  syllabub  of  literature  thrice  wbipt  (and  deservedly 
so),  the  inanity  of  inanities.  We  have  always  had  a  fancy 
for  Willis,  and  we  are  really  sorry  to  see  him  republish 
mere  moiu  such  nonsense  aa  the  letten  of  Mr.  Cinna 
Beverley,  (the  first  name  should  be  spelt  Sinner,)  which 
it  were  better  had  been  permitted  to  die  and  be  forgotten, 
like  other  Ephemera^  the  very  day  they  were  brought 
forth.  Mr.  Willis  is  now  in  delightful  retirement  at  Idle- 
wild,  his  fied^'terre  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson— let 
him  beguile  his  leisure  boura  with  getting  out  another 
edition  of  hia  Poema,  and  let  him  devote  himself  again  to 
that  enchanting  muse  he  has  long  neglected,  and  he  will 
not  only  gratify  those  who  once  admired  him,  but  add  to  a 
reputation  which  we  cannot*  but  think  his  Fun-Jottioga 
and  his  other  niaietriee  of  the  preaeot  time  are  only  con- 
tributing to  impair. 


Egkria  :  OR,  VoicRs  or  Thought  aio)  Couhssl,  Far , 
Woode  and  Wayeide.    By  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq, 
Philadelphia :  Publiahed  by  £.  H.  Butler  d&  Co.  1853^ 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Thia  ia  aehaiming  little  volume  of  a  fragmentary  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  daily  impreaaiona  of  a  thougbtfbl 
and  poetic  mind  have  have  iaithfnlly  recorded.  **  Ege- 
ria"  waa  firat  pubUalied  in  the  colnrana.  of  the  Soothernf 
Literary  Gasette,  where  we  read  the  numbere,  aa  they 
appeared,  with  a  curioaity  not  a  little  excited  aa  to  the 
authorehip,  then  not  avowed.  The  interest  we  found  in 
the  work  seems  natural  enough  when  Mr.  Simma's  name 
appeara  aa  the  writer. 

The  Life  or  William  Pinxnet.  By  his  Nephew,  The 
Rev.  William  Pinkney,  D.  D.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Coukpany,  900  Broadway.  1853.  [From  A. 
Morria,  97  Main  Street. 

We  are  disposed  to  complain  that  ao  little  of  method 
and  arrangement  haa  been  observed  by  the  author  of  thia 
really  valuable  work.  There  is  no  index  to  ita  contents, 
it  obaerves  no  chronological  order,  nor  ia  it  even  divided 
into  chaptera.  The  Life  of  William  Pinkney  waa  indeed 
a  deeideratum  in  American  libraries,  and,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  want  of  system  to  which  we  have  referred,  we 
think  the  biographer  has  written  it  well.  The  volume  ia 
handaomely  printed  and  contalna  a  handaonie  ateel  por- 
trait of  the  great  forenaic  orator. 


The  convenient  and  well-printed  edition  of  Shakspeare 
according  to  Collier,  which  Mr.  Redfield  haa  been  recent- 
ly engaged  in  bringing  out  in  eight  volumes,  baa  just' 
been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  iirat  and  last  of 
the  aeriee.  We  have  to  acknowledge  thehr  receipt  from 
J.  W.  Randolph.  The  edition  ia  a  very  acceptable  one, 
and  will  meet  with  great  fovor  at  the  handa  of  the  public. 
We  did  not  receive  Vol.  IV.  of  thia  work  and  would  feel 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  Redfield  if  he  would  send  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  haa  also  sent  ua  another  volume  of 
Bohn'e  Claeeieal  iAbrarf^  being  a  translatkin  of  Arieta- 
phaneef  by  William  Jamea  Hickie  of  St.  John'a  College. 
'I'here  will  be  one  or  more  other  volumea  to  this  English 

version  of  the  Greek  comic  dramatist. 
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Discussions  on  Philosopht  and  LiTXRATuax.  Hy  Atr 
William  Hamilton.  WUk  an  InirodueUrif  EaMOjft 
by  Robert  TurubuU,  D,  D,  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  volume  embraces  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  iu  which 
work  they  met  with  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
The  philosophy  of  the  writer  is  altogether  too  abstruse 
to  be  diecttssed  in  so  short  a  notice  as  the  present,  but 
the  articles  on  Elducation  and  University  Reform  which 
make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  seem  to  ua 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  metaphysical  papers,  and 
show  the  vigor  and  grasp  of  tlie  author's  mind  in  a  high 
degree,  while  they  present  views  upon  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal interest  which  deaerve  to  be  studied  by  every 
friend  of  mental  advancement. 


LCATES    FROM    THE   DiART    OF    A 

I  am9mg  hit  Papert,      London: 
1853. 


Drxamkr.      Found 
William  Pickering. 


London  edition  of  Pickering.  Such  a  aeries  of  fine  books 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  well-kaowa 
publisher!,  and  shows  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  book- 
fluiking  in  America,  while  the  cbei^i  rate  at  which  the 
volumes  are  ofiered  to  the  public  will  enable  maay  to 
possess  the  standard  poetical  works  of  the  Eaglish 
tongue  who  have  heretofore  been  anabk  to  porehaae 
them.  Mr.  A.  Mocris  baa  for  sale  those  already  issued. 
Gray,  Popia  and  Qoldsmith,  and  will  furnish  the  eotira 
series,  as  the  volumea  aueeeeaively  appear,  to  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  it. 

The  Appletooa  meanwhile  have  made  an  annonace- 
ment  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  vhick 
they  design  to  pot  forth  in  connection  with  an  EagUab 
house  at  the  moderate  price  of  One  Dollar  the  volaiiie. 
It  is  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  and  as  the 
list  of  poeta  embraced  in  the  prospectus  as  remarkably 
full,  and  the  style  of  the  publication  is  to  be  exceedingly 
excellenti  we  have  no  doabt  it  will  meet  with  geaecal 
fovor. 


This  delicious  little  book,  printed  in  the  quaint  style  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  is  a  sort  of  journal  of 
the  impressions  of  European  travel  as  recorded  by  a  po- 
eticsl  hand.  The  authorship  has  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Tuckerman,  and  we  recognise  in  the  Diary  here  and 
there,  the  peculiar  graces  of  that  pleasing  and  thoaght- 
ful  writer.  Iu  publication  in  London  would  seem  to 
show  that  American  authors  are  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


A  Church  Dictionart.  Bjr  Walter  Farqukar  Heok, 
D,  P.,  Viear  rf  Leedt.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Adopted  to  the  Protestant  £pisi*.opal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  a  Presbyter  of  said 
Church.  Philadelphia  :  Published  by  £.  H.  Butler  d& 
Co.    1854.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Srreet. 

The  American  Churchman  will  doubtless  find  in  this 
large  and  well  printed  work  a  valuable  aid  to  his  studies. 
It  has  been  altered  by  the  American  editor  from  the  Eng- 
lish original  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
designed  in  this  country,  and  while  many  articles  have 
been  omitted  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  any 
interest  here,  many  have  been  added,  relating  to  the 
American  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which 
will  render  it  the  more  valuable! 

The  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Volume  III.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  it.  Company.  1858.  [From  James 
Woodhonse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  CoBgreseional  Speeches  of  Mr.  Calbonn  are 
brought  down  in  the  volume  before  us  to  1841,  and  some 
of  his  finest  Senatorial  efforts  may  be  found  in  it.  We 
■ae  the  same  incompleteness  in  many  of  them  which  we 
bad  to  regret  in  Volume  II.,  but  the  greatest  eare  has  been 
Uken  to  give  them  in  a  form  as  foithful  as  po«aible,and  the 
edition  when  completed  will  constitute  a  noble  legacy  to 
the  country.  The  print  and  paper  of  the  volume  is  de- 
lenring  of  high  praise. 

Little  6l  Brown*s  beautiful  edition  of  the  British  poet* 
has  reached  its  sixth  volume  and  rivals  in  the  clearness 
of  its  typography  and  the  texture  of  its  paper  the  famous 
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MsR  AND  Tbinos,  ils  /  tow  Ikcai  M  JBnrsfe.  By  Kw* 
wan*  Harper  dt  Brothers.  New  York.  [Frem  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Kirwan  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
graphio  and  able  letters,  exposing  the  errors  and  abases 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  liace 
in  the  New  York  Observer.  As  much  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  theae  letters  seemed  to  have  been  worked  up 
from  personal  experience,  and  as  the  atyle  of  the  author 
ia  impassioned  and  energetic,  they  attracted  mueb  at- 
tention, were  republiahed,  and  demanded  a  coo«iderabls 
sale.  The  present  work  is  charaeteristie  of  the  writer. 
It  is  vigoroua  in  atyle,  and  full  oC  interesting  details,  set 
forth  in  a  striking  and  original  manner.  Perhaps  it  ia»' 
plays  a  HUte  too  much  of  sectariaB  bitternass,  but  this  has 
certainly  been  provoked,  and  there  are  many  who  tbiak, 
(probably  withjuatice,)  that  clemency  towards  the  errors 
of  Romaaiam,  would  at  present  be  a  folse  and  pasillaai' 
mous  policy.  The  book  is  published  in  the  usual  aeat 
stylo  of  the  Harpers. 


PRINCIPLKS  OF  Oboloot  ;  Or  the  Modem  ChaafM  of 
the  Earth,  and  ita  inhabitants,  considered  as  illustniivt 
of  Geology.  By  8ir  Charles  Lfeii,  M.A.,F.R.8. 
Appleton  d&  Co.  New  York.  [From  A.  M orn,  9r 
Mam  Street. 

Few  geologists  of  modem  times,  have  entered  virb 
more  entire  ardour  and  industry  upon  the  proaecuiioa  of 
this  branch  of  science  than  Sir  Charlea  Lyell.  Thr  pf«>> 
ent  work  is  the  result  of  a  life-time  laboav,  coodacicd 
with  singular  accuracy,  assiduity  and  care.  The  aothor, 
well  knowing  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rsscii  upon 
those  who  delve  in  a  mine  of  knowledge,  ao  iaiioaid/ 
connected  with  aome  of  the  most  important  traths  it- 
vealed  to  mankind,  has  been  stodioua  to  adopt  ao  bastj 
conclusions,  or  to  leave  his  readers  in  doabt  as  to  hii  ova 
convictions  upon  the  scope  and  bearing  of  reccat  gto* 
logical  investigations.  As  an  extensive,  aatislactory  asd 
complete  history  of  the  earth  from  the  oariiest  aget  to 
the  present  time,  we  know  of  no  work  ia  onr  laafnsf* 
than  ean  at  all  compare  with  it.  The  style  of  its  pabli- 
catton  is  of  course  unexeeptionabU. 
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LIBBER'S    "CIVIL    LIBERTY   AND 
SELF-GOVERNMENT '" 

The  most  melancholy  permanent  result  of 
tte  disturbances  on  the  continent  in  1848  is, 
without  doubt,  a  growing  distrust  of  all  sys- 
tems of  popular  government.     Before  that 
period,  with  most  thinking  men  the  progress 
of  free  principles  was  identified  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  ;  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  race, 
at  least  in  Western  Europe,  seemed  to  keep 


litical  millenium  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
frightful  realities  of  revolutionary  excess  or 
the  stern  despotism  of  imperial  sway.  It  is 
singular  to  contrast  the  hopeful  tone  which 
these  publicists  adopted  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  free  principles,  shortly  after  the 
downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  with  the  timid 
apology  as  now  made  for  the  atrocious  abso- 
lutism of  his  imitator  and  successor.  Says 
M.  Guizot,  in  an  introductory  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  him  as  Profes.sor  of  Modern  History 
at  the  College  of  France  in  1830 :  "  The 
moral  world,  like  the  system  of  the  heavenly 


pace  with  its  increasing  participation  in  thel^^^*^'^'  ^»^«^*^  ^^^^  and  its   movements,  the 
affairs  of  government.     To  all  hopeful  men,  i  difference  being  simply  ^that^  the  secret  of 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  seemed  advan- 
cing— a  day  in  which  the  political  regenera- 


those  laws  is  more  profound,  and  that  the 
human  mind  has  greater  difficulty  in  penetra- 
tion of  the  people  was  to  be  accomplished  |  ^^"S  '^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ""^  "^^^  "^^''  however,  of 
without  that  fiery  baptism  of  blood  by  which '  »»f^"mg  from  some  imperfect  and  doubtful 
in  former  times  their  enfranchisement  had  ^  ^>Tothesis  what  has  been  m  a  political  sense 
been  attempted.  But,  alas  !  to-day  how  ^^^^  tendency  of  European  civilization.  A 
changed  the  sentiment  among  those  who  ^^^^"^  ^'^^^'^  evidently  is  founded  on  the 
labor  in  the  field  of  political  science.  Men  ^^'"^  principles,  is  developed  from  the  same 
^ho  have  all  their  lives  long  been  constitu-  ^'^^*^'  ^°^  ^'^^^^  ^^"^«  ^^  *^^  «^"^^  ^^^"^^^' 
tionalists-whose  reputation  as  the  foremost  *^  ^^^^^"^  '^'^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^'^^  throughout  all 
men  of  their  time  has  been  achieved  by  their  ^"''^P^"     "^^^^  "3^'*^'"  '^  representative  gov^ 


efforts  to  bring  about  gradually  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  government  have  been  lost  sight  of, 


ernmentf  which  is  every  where  sought  for, 
granted,  established,  and  this  fact  is  assured- 


their  theories  and  principles  submerged  in  i'y.  "'''»•'"  an  acadcnt  nor  a  passing  ca- 
the  deluge  which  brought  destruction  to  so'V"''^-  ■  ^^ch  is  the  type  of  the  former  po- 
many  hopes  and  illusions  in  1848.      Among  |1"••=^'  T''°^'  ,      '"^"^  T.  "% 

the  liberal  political  philosophers  of  former  i"°*  ^°"'''^** '°  ^'^^""  '^Ju'^t'""  of  the  re.gnof 
days  there  seems  to  have  been  a  completely  j  f^^'=*''  ^''"<=''  *"^"  ''^^y  '"'''''  ^he  entire  conti- 
stunning  effect  produced  by  the  events  of  "'^"*'  ^"''  *''>°'  "^  contradiction  to  the  whole 
that  epoch.  Looking  back  on  the  revolu-  ^f""^  «(  ^'l*'''  ^°["''''  "^^'''  "°^y  P':"'^^''''" 
tionary  period,  its  events  seem  to  give  the  '^^'^  adhesion  to  the  "idcis  mpolm4crme»" 

as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  society  from 


lie  to  the  cherished  principles  and  theories 
of  their  whole  lives ;  where  there  was  once 
hope  and  trust,  there  are  now  but  despon- 
dency and  terror.     Their  dreams  of  the  po- 


thc  horrors  of  anarchv  and  dissolution. 

Such  is  the  powerful  effect  of  uuL^uccess- 

ful  revolution.     Not  only,  like  Saturn,  does 

it  destroy  its  own  children,  but  its  excesses 

♦  Civil  Liberty  Diid  Solf-Govemmcnt.     By  Frnncis !  produce  a  reaction,  in  which  all  true  princi- 

Licber,  LL.D.,  C.  M.  French  lu.^^titiitf^,  etc.    Antliur  of     i     •     i      *     •    ua      r  j        i-u*        u    a    ii. 

..D  I- •    I  f.i  •  -»»  ..  i»  :.^  ,.1^..  ..€\^L\  „„j  i»  r."    I  pie  IS  lost  sigrht  of,  and  nothmo:  but  the  in- 

••  Political  hlhicv       I  niK*ij»iC!»  ol  l«Cf;al  and  i  tuiticnl   ^  -^  ... 

Inlerprctation,"  *'  Essays  on  Labor  and  rropcrty,"  "  On  |  stiuct  of  Sclf-prCscrvation  is  listened  to.     By 

Criminal  Law,"  *•  Reniini-ocnrcs  of  Nirl.ulir,"  Editor  ol ;  the  events  of  18'18  on  the  Continent,  the  great 

•*  Penitentiary  Syj«!cin  in  the  United  JSl.ites  bv  l)n  IJenu-  i-a    j*         i  a  ui    aa     i  r  •  a 

ii>''r  II  M    .     „.      :..  V  '  1'  I         ;  constitutional  party  was  blotted  Irom  exist- 

mont  and  I)e  Focqucvulc, '  etc.,  elc,  lu   iwo  VolunicH.  ^        J 

Ptuia(lcli>bia.   1853.  ence,  and  all  hope  of  the  establishment  of 
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any  system  of  free  government  has  become 
extinct  for  the  present  at  least.  Those  me- 
morable watchwords,  **  trial  by  jury,"  "  free- 
dom of  the  press,"  *'  representative  govern- 
ment," by  which  the  revolutions  of  1848 
were  inaugurated,  and  which  were  then  the 
embodiment  of  the  hopes  of  so  many  earn- 
est men  for  the  political  welfare  of  the  race, 
seem  now  only  to  evoke  images  of  undis- 
guised anarchy  and  horror. 

Why  is  this  fearful  and  general  change  ? 
Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  practical  devel- 
opment of  self-government  has  been  reserv- 
ed exclusively  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
is  there  something  incommunicable  in  the 
spirit  which  gives  life  and  activity  to  our  own 
systems.  Or  has  the  experiment  been  fairly 
tried,  and  under  circumstances  so  favorable 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  diiliculty  is  in 
the  system,  and  not  in  its  practical  applica- 
tioQ.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant enquiry  to  us.  As  long  as  the  privi- 
leged orders  and  selfish  bourgeoisie  alone, 
hailed  a  reaction  which  would  relieve  them 
from  that  sense  of  insecurity  which  all  great 
organic  changes  in  a  government  necessarily 
produce,  we  could  scarcely  wonder ;  but  wor- 
thier causes  must  have  changed  the  senti- 
ments of  those  thinking  men  in  Europe,  who 
in  advocating  reform  on  a  popular  basis  were 
following  but  their  clearest  convictions  of 
truth.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  evils  to  the 
general  cause  of  liberty,  arising  from  any 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  a  popular  system  is  based,  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  caused  by  the  panic  and 
terror  excited  by  the  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  another  point  of  view  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  seems  highly  impor- 
tant. Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we 
owe  all  our  distinctive  peculiarities,  as  a  na- 
tion, t©  the  infusion  of  the  popular  element 
into  our  system,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  result  elsewhere.  We  should  feel  as 
Americans  some  pride  in  pointing  out  the 
peculiarities  of  a  plant  so  congenial  to  our 
own  toil,  and  so  apt  to  wither  when  trans- 
planted. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  on  these 
principles,  and  in  this  spirit,  are  before  us, 
in  the  work  recently  published  by  the  learned 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina.    Doctor  Lieber,  as 


is  well  known,  is  no  novice  in  the  field  of 
political  science.     By  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience he  has  dearly  purchased  the  know- 
ledge of  the   value   of  those  checks  upon 
arbitrary  power    and    of   those    guaranties 
against  the  interference  or  oppression  of  the 
government,  w-hich   are  the   distinguishing 
characteristics  of  our  systems.     A  natural 
predilection  for  political  studies,  developed 
no  doubt  by  his  sufferings  in  his  own  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  his  political  opinions,  has 
given  to  the  world  a  series  of  valuable  con- 
tributions  in  this  most  interesting  department 
of  labor,   and  has  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  philosophical,  as  he  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  voluminous  writer  on  thc<e 
subjects  of  general  politics,   now  living  in 
this  country.     His  w-ritings  on  these  contro- 
verted questions  are  models  of  patient  re- 
search and  clear  analysis,  are  singularly  free 
from  extreme  or  extravagant  views,  and  have 
but  little  of  that  bitterness  which  is  said  to 
be  the  inevitable  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
scribed exile  when  he  recalls  the  suiFerings 
and  injustice  of   former   days.      While  so 
many  bred  in  the  constitutional  school  have 
not  only  doubted,  but  despaired.  Doctor  lie- 
ber takes  a  cheering  and  encouraging  view 
of  the  future,  grounded  upon  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  out  of  which 
our  theory  of  self-government    has   been 
evolved.     It  is,  wc  may  remark  in  passing, 
not  a  little  singular,  that  the  most  elaborate 
and  philosophical  treatises  upon  our  republi- 
can system,  at  least  in  our  day,  should  have 
been  the  production  of  two  men, — not  only 
of  foreign  birth,  but  of  foreign  political  edu- 
cation— Lieber    and   De  Tocqueville.    We 
may  look  upon  the  present  work  of  "  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government,"  as  the  same 
sort  of  a  tribute  on  the  part  of  its  author  to 
his  adopted  country,  as  that  which  Lord  Coke 
says  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  profession— 
to  speak  gratefully  of  her  who  has  dealt  so 
kindly  by  him. 

We  are  too  apt  to  deal  in  generalities  when 
speaking  of  our  own  condition,  and  to  talk 
rather  wildly  about  the  virtue  and  iotelli- 
gencc  of  the  people  being  our  only  safe- 
guards, as  if  they  were  of  any  worth  with- 
out being  allied  to  those  institutions  from 
which  they  derive  their  practical  influeoce 
on  the  body  politic.    We  need  precise  aaJ 
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accurate  views  on  this  subject  in  order  to  de- 1  development,  as  to  bear  no  other  resemblance 
lect  at  a  glance  the  spurious  republicanism .  to  each  other,  than  their  having  some  vague 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  continent.  To  and  undefined  notion  of  the  general  welfare 
enable  us  to  appreciate  what  is  good  and  es-  and  happiness  of  the  race  as  the  object  in 
sential  in  our  own  system,  and  to  understand  j  view.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  account 
scientifically  and  thoroughly  its  peculiar  na-  for  the  different  results  of  the  various  sys- 
ture  in  contrast  with  all  other  systems,  an-  terns  of  self-government  on  any  other  prin- 
cicnt  or  modern,  and  particularly  with  the  ciple.  The  definition  given  by  Dr.  Lieber 
fashionable  republicanism  of  the  continent,  of  civil  liberty,  (vol.  1,  p.  54,)  is  that  "it 


this  work  will  prove  a  most  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

In  analyzing  the  general  subject  of  "  civil 
liberty,"  Dr.  Lieber  has  divided  his  work 
into  three  portions,  which  arrangement  it 
will  be  most  convenient  for  us  to  adopt  in 
the  remarks  which  the  work  may  suggest. 
I.  The  definition  of  civil  liberty.  II.  The 
nature  of  the  guaranties  by  which  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  State,  and  the  corresponding 
checks  by  which  the  encroachment  of  the 
governing  power  is  avoided,  and  III.  The  in- 
stitutions evolved  from  those  checks  and 
guaranties,  and  by  which  their  spirit  is  con- 
solidated and  brought  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  groundwork  of  all  correct  reason- 
ing in  politics  consists  in  clear  ideas  of  first 
principles,  it  is  important  that  we  should  start 
with  a  correct  conception  of  what  that  uni- 
versally desired  object,  Liberty,  is.     If  many 
crimes  have  been  committed,  as  Madame 
Roland  said,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  blunders  have  been 
fallen  into  by  following  her  supposed  gui- 
dance.    We  are  often  sadly   perplexed  in 
seeing  how  different  the  result  appears  to  be 
of  institutions  called  by  the  same  name  at 
home  and  abroad.     The  truth  is,  the  resem- 
blance is  in  the  name  only,  and  not  in  the 
thing.     There  is  as  much  zeal  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  any  where  else,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  race,  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
sind  a  well-established  notion  that  they  can 
only  be  secured  by  settling  civil  liberty  on  a 
permanent  basis,  but  the  difficulty  is,  that 
totally  different  conceptions  exist,  not  only 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  liberty,  but  also  of 
the  end  and  aim  of  any  government  founded 
upon  principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  speak  not  only  of 
various  kinds  of  liberty,  as  ancient  or  mod- 
ern,-but  of  theories  of  liberty  so  entirely  dif- 
fering in  principle,  and  origin,  and  practical 


chiefly  consists  in  guaranties,  (and  corres- 
ponding checks,)  of  those  rights  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  most  exposed  to 
interference,   and  which  men  hold  dearest 
and  most  important."     Now  this  definition 
strikes  us  as  much  too  narrow,  and  what  is 
true  of  English  and  American  liberty  his- 
torically, and  what  ought  perhaps  to  be  true 
of  any  permanent  system  elsewhere,  is  far 
from  true  when  applied  to  the  sentiment  of 
all,  wherever  found,  in  whom  aspirations  to- 
wards freedom  are  constant  and  active.     On 
the  contrary,  the  prevailing  opinion,  particu- 
larly among  those  who  have  called  them- 
selves republicans,  on  the  Continent,  ever 
since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  has 
been  that  civil  liberty  consists  not  only  in 
the  right  enjoyed^  but  in  the  ability  given  to 
every  citizen  of  a  State  to  develope  his/ac- 
ulties  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  law.     Such 
is  the  language  of  the  famous  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  placed  by  the  French  at 
the  head  of  their  constitution  of  1791,  which 
has  ever  since  been  invoked  as  the  great 
charter  of  freedom  on  the  Continent,  and 
such,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  logi- 
cal interpretation  given  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  by 
historical    writers   of  every   shade   since.* 
This  idea  of  civil  liberty  difiTering  so  entirely 
from  the  English  conceptions  of  it,  was  in- 
corporated in  all  the  subsequent  republican 
constitutions  in  France.     It  was  not  the  so- 
cialism or  communism  of  a  more  modern 
date,  but  was  claimed  by  its  advocates  as 
the  true  democratic  principle,  logically  de- 
duced from  the  Christian  idea  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  and  individuality  of  man.    With 
them  egalite  and  fraiemite  were  the  neces- 
sary fruits  of  liberty,  without  which  it  was 

•  Sec  Thiers,  IJist.  do  la  Revolution,  vol  i,  p.  93-94. 
Lamariiiie,  Hif«t.  cleMGirondiu^,  vol.  ]',p.  16.  Loui»  Blanc, 
Hist,  de  In  Hevolution.  jM^iMtm. 
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nothino:  worth.     The   mere  barren  right  to 
exist  and  to  labor  without   a  corresponding 
•^ower  enabling  man  to  enjoy  life,  and  always 
to  meet  the  due  reward  of  that  labor,  seemed 
scarce   worth   struggling  for.      What  they 
asked  was  a  regime  not  so  much  of  guaran- 
ties as  of  protection,  a  sort  of  paternal  des- 
potism in  which  the  grand  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Hence  centralization — hence  the  im- 
practicability of  extending  that  tremendous 
engine  of  power,  which  has  been  used  with 
such  signal  results  in  England  and  in  this 
country,   the  power  of  association, — hence 
the  extraordinary  notions   of  the  nature  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  source  of 
countless  errors  and  delusions.     Surely  noth- 
ns:  could  be  farther  removed  from  the  Enjj- 
lish   and   American  systems   of  checks  and 
balances,  than  this    fundamental  notion  of 
French  republican  liberty.     We  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  as  we  proceed  in  the  discus- 
sion, how  each  system,  starting  from  such 
opposite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  liberty,  di- 
verges   completely  in   its   practical   opera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding these  fundamental  differences, 
the  English  system  was  introduced  into 
France  immediately  after  the  Revolution, 
and  became  the  model  of  representative  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  Continent.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers and  the  system  which  they  adopted. 
The  English  constitution  had  been  familiar- 
ized on  the  Continent,  to  most  enlightened 
men,  by  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  Do 
Lolme  and  Voltaire,  and  when  summoned 
upon  the  fall  of  the  ancien  regime^  to  reor- 
ganize the  government,  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Englis^h  constitution,  which  guarantied 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  were 
eagerly  adopted.  For,  under  a  regime  dis- 
honored by  the  scandal  of  letires  de  cachet, 
arbitrary  arrests,  cruelties  shrouded  in  the 
mystery  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille,  and 
the  decrees  which  often  condemned  to  the 
flames  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  could  any  one  read  without  a  sort  of 
jealous  emotion,  that  among  a  neighboring 
people  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  his  in- 


alienable birthright,  that  no  EngHthman 
could  be  imprisoned  unless  by  virtue  of  a 
judgment  rendered  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  that  any  officer  who 
should  disregard  the  provisions  of  theAa^ai 
corpus  act  would  render  himself  liable  to  se- 
vere penalties.  The  vast  benefits  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization,  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  the  English  system 
on  the  Continent,  can  hardly  be  over-rated, 
and  certainly  constitute  one  of  its  highest 
titles  to  glory  in  history.  By  its  influence, 
the  more  cruel  and  arbitrary  forms  of  power 
became  disused,  local  and  subordinate  op- 
pressions which  were  at  the  same  time  sources 
of  weakness  and  discontent  were  removed, 
and  the  more  open  and  practical  grievances 
which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  material 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  people  disap- 
peared. 

In  its  earlier   operation  and  development 
in  restraining  the  abuse  of  power,  the  m^ 
lar  want  in  the  English  system  of  any  prin- 
ciple  of  protection  and   assistance  in  the 
French  sense,  did  not  at  once  become  appa- 
rent.    But  when  some  of  its  great  princi- 
ples, guarding  the  liberty  and  security  of  the 
subject,  had  been  incorporated  in  the  French 
code,   and  then  transplanted  into  the  jurii^ 
prudence  of  the  Continent,  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  a  principle  of  protection,  but  the 
entire  inapplicability  of  many  of  its  mo^t 
vigorous  and  life-giving  peculiarities  to  the 
existing  state  of  society,  became  manife^t. 
The  consequence  was,  the  establishment  of 
mongrel  systems,  modelled  on  the  Englii^h, 
but  from  which  all  that  was  valuable  bad 
been  emasculated,  satisfying  neither  the  ni- 
lers  nor  the  governed.     In  fine,  so  unicuited 
has  experience  shown  the  English  system  to 
be  on  the  Continent,  that  all  that  is  vital  in 
it  has  been  abandoned ;  the  form  may  re- 
main, but  the  spirit  has  long  since  departed. 
Imitations  are  seldom  successful,  and  nerer 
less  so  than  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
take  parts  of  a  system  which  is  essentiallj 
homogeneous,  and  to  engraft  tkem  upon  fun- 
damental ideas  of  government  with  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common. 

We  are  constrained,  then,  to  think  that 

Dr.  Lieber's  definition  of  civil  liberty  can 

scarcely  include  those  schemes,  which  under 

:  its  name,  and  with  the  sincerest  zeal  on  the 
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part  of  their  advocates,  have  produced  such  | 
unfortunate  results  on  the  Continent.  We 
have  insisted  upon  it  more  at  length,  because 
"we  believe  that  from  errors  on  this  head  re- 
sults almost  entirely  that  seeming  incapacity 
for  self-government  with  which  too  many  at 
this  dav  are  inclined  to  charge  all  races  save 
our  own. 


We  come  now  to  consider  the  **  checks 
and  guaranties/'  which  are  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  the  English  system,  and  which, 
although  essential  parts  of  its  nature  are  in 
direct  collision  with  th6  objects  aimed  at  on 
the  Continent  in  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  same  forms.  Their  origin,  pe- 
culiar relations  and  practical  operation  are 
fully  examined  and  illustrated  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  their  discussion  embraces  in 
our  judgment  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive portion  of  it.  The  various  titles  of 
the  guaranties  established  in  favor  of  the 
citizen  against  the  government  in  criminal 
trials,  in  his  right  to  hold  property,  to  speak 
and  write  his  opinions  freely,  to  petition,  to 
a  representative  government,  each  of  whose 
departments  shall  be  open  to  public  scrutiny, 
to  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  to  the  various  other  means  which 
experience  has  suggested  for  the  protection 
of  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  citizen,  are 
discussed  in  a  manner  which  unites  thorough 
soundness  of  views  and  an  earnest  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated,  with  great  clearness  and  a 
profuseness  of  learned  research.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  contrast  the  philosophic  spirit 
which  pervades  these  investigations,  and  the 
precise  notions  which  they  give  us  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  with  the  vague  and 
senseless  declamation  too  often  found  in  the 
popular  appeals  whose  means  are  flattery 
and  deceit,  and  whose  object  the  power  of 
unscrupulous  demagoguism.  We  are  falling 
too  much  into  French  phrases  and  French 
vagueness  of*  ideas  in  talking  of  politics. 
Who,  that  talks  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  for  instance,  as  some  majestic  force, 
omnipotent  both  to  will  and  to  execute,  re- 
flects that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with 
us  is  as  clearly  defined  and  rigidly  guarded 
a  power  by  the  very  words  of  our  vritten 
constitutions,  as  any  principle  in  them. 


Dr.  Lieber'a  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
has  perhaps  led  him  occasionally  to  claim 
exclusively  as  peculiarities  of  the  English 
system,  what  seem  to  us  certain  universal 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  which  under 
some  form  must  prevail  in  every  civilized 
state.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
for  example,  by  which  we  mean  the  remo- 
val of  all  extrinsic  bias,  whether  of  fear  or 
favor,  from  the  minds  of  the  judges  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  would  appear  to  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  order  of  any  State 
of  modern  Europe,  however  imperfectly  or- 
ganized. There  is  such  a  thing  as  having 
very  pure  judges  whose  business  may  be  to 
expound  and  enforce  very  bad  laws.  The 
law  as  written,  is  the  standard  for  the  judge 
in  all  countries.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  making  of  the  law.  The  abstract  mo- 
tives of  a  j  udge  in  this  country,  of  right  and 
justice,  for  which  he  could  find  no  warrant  in 
the  law  itself,  would  be  as  much  out  of  place, 
and  an  attempt  to  enforce  them  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  duty,  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  judge,  in  Naples  for  instance,  to  substi- 
tute his  private  views  of  justice  and  right  for 
the  merciless  code  which  his  official  station 
calls  upon  him  to  administer.  It  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  judges  that  they  should  vio- 
late the  written  law  in  order  that  their  views 
of  justice  should  prevail.  We  believe  it  will 
be  found  extremely  difficult  to  point  to  an 
instance  on  the  other  hand  in  the  more  en- 
lightened countries  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  judiciary  has  felt  itself  so  dependant 
upon  the  government  as  to  give  it  aid  and 
countenance  in  the  violation  of  popular  rights 
clearly  guarantied  by  law.  On  the  contrary, 
the  courts  in  France  at  least,  on  two  memo- 
rable occasions,  have  refused  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  powers  of  the  day  in  striking 
down  the  guaranties  of  the  charter  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  persons 
charged  with  political  offences.  We  refer  to 
the  application  made  by  the  ministry  of  M.de 
Villele  to  the  Cour  de  Cassaiiorij  to  sanction 
by  a  preliminary  decree  the  legality  of  the 
famous  ordonnances,  which  subsequently  is- 
sued, brought  about  the  revolution  of  1830, 
(which  application  was  indignantly  refused,) 
and  to  the  unanimous  decree  absolving  the 
Guizot  ministry  from  any  offence  against  the 
law,  rendered  in  the  very  zenith  of  the  most 
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despotic  power  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

The  clear  and  unmistakeable  French  idea 
of  unity  of  power  in  contrast  with  our  own 
practice  of  a  division  of  powers,  (points  per- 
haps as  widely  asunder  as  any  thing  in  the 
two  political  systems,)  is  thus  exposed  in  its 
true  colors  by  Dr.  Lieber : 

*'  We  believe  that  the  so  called  unity  of 
power  is  unvarnished  absolutism.  //  is  in- 
different  who  wields  it.  We  insist  upon  the 
supremacy,  not  the  absolutism  of  the  Legis- 
lature. We  require  the  harmonious  union  of 
the  co-operative  whole,  but  abhor  the  unity 
of  power.     What  the  French  republicans 


hedging  in  by  law  of  the  money  grants  are 
as  requisite  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  the 
avoidance  of  the  error  I  have  pointed  out.*' 
Vol.  1.  p.  159. 

There  are  few,  we  presume,  who  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
observations  of  our  author  upon  the  value 
and  indeed  necessity  in  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment of  an  opposition.  It  may  weU  be 
termed  "one  of  the  noblest  acquisitions  io 
the  cause  of  liberty,  order  and  civilization." 

"  The  majority,  and  through  it,  the  people 
at  large  are  protected  by  the  principle  that 
the  administration  is  founded  upon  party 
principles,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  upon  a 


demand  in  the  name  of  democracy,  kings  government  by  party,  if  by  party  we  mean 


insist  upon  in  the  name  of  divine  right. 
Both  loudly  protest  against  the  '  division  of 
sovereignty,'  which  can  only  mean  a  clear 
division  of  power ;  for  what  in  a  philosophi- 
cal sense  can  truly  be  called  sovereignty  can 
never  be  divided,  and  its  division  therefore 
need  not  be  guarded  against.  Sovereignty 
is  the  self-sufficient  source  of  all  power  from 
which  all  specific  powers  are  derived.  It  can  \ 


men  who  agree  on  certain  leading  principles 
in  government  in  opposition  to  others,  and 
act  in  unison  accordingly.  If  by  party  be 
understood  a  despicable  union  of  men  to  turn 
out  a  certain  set  of  office-holders  merely  to 
obtain  the  lucrative  places,  and  when  they 
are  obtained  a  union  to  keep  them,  it  be- 
comes an  odious  faction  of  place-men  or  of- 
fice-hunters, the  last  of  those  citizens  to 
dwell  therefore  according  to  the  views  of 'whom  the  government  should  be  entrusted. 


freemen,  with  society,  the  nation  only ;  but 
sovereignty  is  not  absolutism.  It  is  remark- 
able, how  all  absolutists,  monarchical  or  de- 
mocratic, agree  on  the  unity  of  power." — 
Vol.  1.  p.  168. 

The  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  idea  that 
good  government  is  simple  in  its  organiza- 
tion is  most  convincingly  shown.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  quotations  without  impairing 
the  force  and  continuity  of  the  argument. 
Here  are  some  striking  views  upon  a  subject 
on  which  much  popular  error  exists. 

*'  One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  those 
who  are  not  versed  in  liberty,  is  to  imagine 
that  liberty  consists  in  withholding  the  ne- 
cessary power  from  government.  Liberty  is 
not  of  a  negative  character.  It  does  not 
consist  in  merely  denying  power  to  Grovern- 
ment.  Government  must  have  power  to 
perform  its  functions,  and  if  no  provision  is 
made  for  an  orderly  and  organic  grant  of 
power,  it  will  in  cases  of  necessity  arrogate 
it.  Merely  denying  money  to  government, 
or  still  worse,  not  creating  a  proper  organism 
for  granting  it,  must  lead  either  to  inanity  or 
to  executive  plundering;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  strictest  possible  limitation  and 


Freedom  of  thought  and  action  produces 
contention  in  all  spheres,  and  where  great 
tasks  are  to  be  performed,  and  where  impor- 
tant interests  are  at  stake,  those  who  agree 
on  the  most  important  principles  will  unite 
and  must  do  so  in  order  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  their  work.  Without  party  ad- 
ministration, and  party  action,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  majority  should  rule,  or  that  a 
vigorous  opposition  can  rise  to  a  majority 
and  rule  in  its  turn.  Liberty  requires  a  pa^ 
liamentary  government,  and  no  truly  parlia- 
mentary government  can  be  conceived  of 
without  the  principle  of  party  administra- 
tion."—Vol.  1.,  p.  104. 

We  have  given  a  mere  outline  of  what 
seem  to  us  some  of  the  more  striking  views 
of  the  principles  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can systems  presented  by  our  author.  We 
know  not  what  principle  of  selection  we 
should  adopt,  if  we  thus  hoped  to  call  atten- 
tion to  all  that  we  consider  worthy  of  deep 
and  careful  study  in  this  part  of  the  book. 
The  judicious  reader  will  not  fail  to  find  a 
clear  exposure  of  those  pernicious  but  pop- 
ular fallacies  which  in  these  days  of  excite- 
ment, when  a  recurrence  to  first  principles 
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is  stamped   as  '*  old  fogyiem'^  h^ve  become 
current. 

The  doctrines  of  *^  manifest  destiny,'^  of 
the  election  of  the  judges  by  a  popular  vote, 
of  the  deputative  instead  of  the  representa- 
tive principle  in  the  government,  find  no  ad- 
vocate in  the  calm  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  our  author. 

There  is  something  in  these  novelties 
which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
which  guides  the  whole  system,  and  which 
mars  to  a  certain  extent  its  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, and  which  under  an  alluring  guise  may 
be  the  shadow  of  a  false  and  spurious  re- 
publicanism gradually  approaching  us.  We 
fctand  much  in  need  of  the  infusion  of  such 
manly  sentiments  as  these  into  some  of  the 
popular  notions  of  the  day. 

"There  is  no  mystery  about  the  word 
People — People  means  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, to  each  of  whom  we  deny  any  di- 
vine right,  and  to  each  of  whom — I,  you  and 
every  one  included — we  justly  ascribe  frail- 
ties, failings  and  the  possibility  of  subordina- 
ting judgment  and  virtue  to  passion  and 
vice.  £ach  one  of  them  separately  stands 
in  need  of  moderating  and  protecting  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  all  of  them  unitedly  as 
much  so.  Where  the  people  are  the  first  and 
cbiefest  source  of  all  power  as  is  the  case 
with  us,  the  electing  of  the  Judges,  and  es- 
pecially their  election  for  a  limited  time,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  invasion  of  the  neces- 
sary division  of  power,  and  a  bringing. of 
the  judiciary  within  the  influence  of  the 
power  holder.  Those  of  our  states  which 
have  of  late  given  the  appointment  of  judges 
to  popular  election,  labor  under  a  surprising 
inconsistency.  They  fear  'political  Judges' 
yet  make  them  elective." — Vol.  1.,  p.  241. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
these  constitutional  safe-guards  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Lieber  is  their  historical  or  tradi- 
tional character.  They  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  as  parts  of  a  nicely  adjusted  theory  of 
self-government  of  universal  use  and  applica- 
tion. They  form  rather  a  collection  of  old 
customs  and  prejudices  in  many  instances 
not  at  all  reconcilable  with  many  of  the  no- 
tions of  modern  liberalism.  They  are  long 
cherished  habits,  and  have  the  main  value 
of  habits  from  being  silently  and  gradually 


formed.  They  have  thus  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  people,  while  the  influence 
of  the  popular  spirit  on  their  developments 
has  been  reciprocal.  They  have  borrowed 
very  little  from  the  light  of  nature,  but  much 
from  the  lessons  of  experience.  They  have 
but  little  concern  with  the  abstract  nature  of 
rights,  but  their  efficiency  is  observed, 
when  practical  grievances  are  to  be  redress- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  upon  how  entirely  an 
historical  basis  the  great  principles  of  £ng- 
lish  and  American  liberty  have  been  assert- 
ed when  assailed  by  arbitrary  proceedings, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  how  uni* 
formly  the  common  law  is  appealed  to,  as 
entitling  the  citizen  to  a  recognition  of  those 
principles.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion, 
which  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history 
would  correct,  that  English  liberty  consists 
mainly  in  concessions  wrung  from  a  reluctant 
monarch.  In  the  great  "  Petition  of  right" 
which  the  Commons  of  England  presented 
to  Charles  I.  as  a  protest  against  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  course  he  was  pursuing,  their 
complaint  is  that  such  proceedings  are  ille- 
gal, not  that  they  are  abstractly  considered 
inhuman  or  cruel.  They  enumerate  their 
griefs  and  complain  that  they  are  violations 
of  a  pre-existing  law,  ''are  wholly  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  your  realm."  So  in  the  famous  Bill 
for  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne  in 
the  Protestant  line,  after  stating  in  the  Pre- 
amble that  James  II.  had  endeavored  to 
"extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,"  and  that 
therefore  the  throne  was  vacant,  they  pro- 
ceed in  the  first  place  to  enumerate  "  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties,"  and  then  say 
"  they  do  claim,  demand  and  insist  upon  all 
and  singular  the  premises  as  their  undoubt- 
ed rights  and  liberties,"  placing  such  claim 
wholly  upon  a  historical  and  traditional  ba- 
sis ;  so  even  in  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  claim  is  that  law  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  that  rights  solemnly  guaranteed 
had  been  set  at  nought,  and  therefore  that 
resistance  was  legal  and  justifiable.  A  rev- 
olution among  such  a  people,  in  the  sense  of 
those  of  the  French  where  the  elementary 
principles  of  all  society  are  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, is  simply  impossible.  There  are  per- 
haps no  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
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disposition  to  "  grumble"  is  so  universal  as 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  Yet  we  al- 
ways ** grumble"  about  what  are.  or  what 
we  conceive  to  be,  practical  grievances, 
which  admit  of  a  practical  remedy.  This 
disposition  to  concern  ourselves  only  with 
the  actual  and  the  possible  in  politics  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  legacies  which  our  his- 
tory has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  has  saved  us 
from  many  a  revolution  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish the  **  logical  sequence",  of  a  philosophi- 
cal principle.  We  might  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing by  contrasting  the  results  of  our  well-de- 
fined and  circumscribed  idea  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  with  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  vague  and  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  the  French  in  regard  to  that  dog- 
ma. With  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  inherent,  and  inalienable,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  under  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  they  admit  that  the  majority 
have  the  right  to  rule.  Hence  the  grave 
discussions  in  the  late  National  Assembly 
concerning  the  "  droits  auperieurs  et  anteri- 
eurs*'  of  the  people,  not  only  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, whom  they  had  chosen,  but  to 
the  very  constitution  of  the  republic.  Hence 
the  favorite  notion  of  Louis  Napoleon  that 
he  was  as  sovereign  as  the  assembly,  be- 
cause he  had  been  elected  by  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  hence  that  confused  jumble  of 
rights  and  pretensions,  all  in  some  way, 
claiming  from  the  same  sovereignty,  which 
finally  ended  in  the  absurd  farce  of  one 
man  assuming  despotic  power  on  the  pretext, 
that  he  had  thus  combined  and  embodied 
these  cUsfecta  membra  of  sovereignty  in  his 
own  person.  How  widely  different  from  the 
practical  result  of  our  universally  received 
conception  of  the  same  theory,  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  absolutely  govern,  according  to 
prescribed  forms,  fettered  only  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  every  well  regulated  society  is 
governed  by  two  principles — tradition  and 
reason — tradition  which  is  not  always  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  reason  which  does  not 
always  conform  to  tradition.  In  England, 
and  in  this  country,  these  principles  divide 
all  political  opinions,  and  where  a  conflict 
takes  place  between  them,  it  is  often  termi- 
nated by  a  compromise,  in  which    reason 


gains  something,  without  tradition  giving  up 
all.  If  a  people  regard  their  liberties  as  a 
patrimony,  if  they  set  value  upon  them,  not 
only  from  a  conviction  of  their  excellence, 
but  also  from  that  faith  grounded  in  experi- 
ence which  is  almost  akin  to  a  religious  sen- 
timent, they  become  strong  and  confident  in 
their  strength.  Philosophers  may  point  out 
inconsistencies  in  their  theory,  and  attack 
that  faith,  but  it  is  in  vain.  Such  a  people  has 
a  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  a  strength  of 
character  which  will  moderate  the  effect  of 
innovation.  But  should  it  so  happen  that 
there  are  in  the  past  no  ennobling  recollec- 
tions which  may  recall,  amidst  present  deg- 
radation, the  rule  of  justice  and  right,  all  the 
I  morality  and  all  the  archceological  research 
in  the  world  seekin^:  for  something:  in  the 
'old  system  on  which  new  ideas  may  be  en- 
grafted, will  be  of  no  avail. 

In  order  that  these  principles  of  govern- 
ment should  be  so  developed  in  their  practi- 
cal operation  as  to  become  the  spirit  and  the 
life  of  a  people,  they  must  be  embodied  in 
institutions,  which  are  the  laws,  usages,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  peculiarities  of  a  people,  in 
short,  the  fruits  of  their  experience,  so  fixed 
in  permanent  form  and  influence,  as  to  con- 
stitute the  political  system  under  which  they 
live.  The  principle  Avhich  produces  them 
has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  very 
frame-work  of  society,  as  to  form  a  per- 
manent basis  of  political  ideas  excepted 
from  the  contingency  of  radical  changes. 
Without  these  institutions,  self-govern- 
ment could  not  exist,  because  it  could 
not  be  self-supporting.  This  notion  of  an 
institution  is  co-extensive  with  free  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  most  powerfully  and  advan- 
tageously developed  under  the  freest  form. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  inestimable 
value  of  local  self-government,  and  the 
countless  benefits  both  to  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  to  their  more  im- 
mediate well  being  flowing  from  its  constant- 
ly recurring  operation.  Jn  human  society, 
men  always  cling  to  institutions  as  their  great 
safe-guards  against  arbitrary  rule,  and  v:ith 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  self- 
Sfovernment,  and  a  firm  conviction  of  their 
value  once  established,  men  may  go,  and 
have  gone  into  the  most  remote  regions,  car- 
rying with  them  the   fully  developed  and 
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practically  active  institutions  of  an  advanc- 
ed civilization.  Institutions,  like  a  common 
faith,  become  tbus  a  common  bond  among 
mankind.  From  their  nature  the  great  law 
of  moral  re-duplication,  as  Dr.  Lieber  calls 
it,  acts  with  great  force. 

''For  any  number  of  united  individuals 
moved  by  the  same  impulse,  conviction,  or 
desire,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  scien- 
tific, esthetic,  or  ethical,  patriotic  or  servile, 
self-sacrificing  or  self-seeking,  will  counte- 
nance and  impel  each  other  to  far  better, 
and  far  worse  acts,  and  will  develope  in  each 
other,  the  powers  for  the  specific  good  or 
evil  in  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  each  separate  individual." 

We  had  intended  noticing  Dr.  Lieber's 
views  on  the  peculiarities  and  dangers  of 
nn-inatitutional  government,  which  strike  us 
as  novel,  and  important,  but  the  discussion 
is  already  too  prolonged  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  we  forbear.  We  commend  that 
portion  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sentedy  especially  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Dr.  Lieber's  work 
is  such  as  to  inspire  hope  for  the  progress  of 
free  principles  in  Western  Europe.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  think,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  given,  that  the  main  features  of  our  es- 
sentially historical  system  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  imitated  on  the  continent,  yet  we 
can  never  entertain  the  blasphemous  notions 
that  God  has  reserved  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom for  the  enjoyment  of  our  race  alone. 
What  the  conditions  of  the  liberty  of  other 
races  may  hereafter  be,  it  were  in  vain  to 
speculate.  Let  us  hope,  that  in  the  cruel 
expiation  of  past  follies  and  excesses  which 
the  people  on  the  continent  are  now  under- 
going, light  may  arise  out  of  darkness,  and 
that  the  brightest  trophy  of  the  civilization 
of  the  age  may  be  found  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  Truth, 
Justice  and  Liberty. 

S. 
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BT  HISS  JULIA  PLEASANTS. 

Sec,  Kiildah,  if  thy  lord  returns, 
If  on  the  hill  hia  morion  burns ; 
The  solstico  sunbcains  fiercely  play—- 
He  lingers  in  the  hunt  to-day. 

Muez2ta*0  call  to  midday  prayer 
FloatSi  solemn,  through  the  sultry  air^ 
But  ah!  my  heart  forgets  to  pray. 
When  Cassim  wanders  thus  away. 
Oh !  for  one  note  of  that  wild  shell. 
Whose  silver  sounds  I  love  so  well : 
list!  Kuldah,  if  their  echoes  fill, 
With  sweetness,  not  the  silent  hill ; 
See  if  hia  crested  courser  train 
Winds  proudly  not  across  the  plain, 
And  like  a  star  upon  its  van, 
W^ith  flashing  sheath  and  ataghan. 
My  Cassim^a  presence  shines  not  thero. 
The  fairest  of  a  hundred  fuir? 

How  redly  glows  the  tropic  sky ! 
How  hushed  the  distant  waters  lie. 
It  seems  as  though  a  simoom's  wing 
Slept  silently  on  every  thing. 
The  pahns  like  weary  eaglets  droop, 
See  how  my  fragile  lilies  stoop  ; 
Bereft  of  morning's  lucid  dew, 
Like  me  they  pine  and  languish  too. 
ril  gather  one  pale  shrinking  bell, 
(Its  mournful  beauty  Huita  me  well,) 
And  guard  with  kind  yet  futile  art 
This  flccling  portrait  of  my  heart. 
And  oh  !  that  Allah,  from  above, 
When  life  hath  lost  the  light  of  love, 
W^ould  mark  the  fading  of  the  flower. 
That  bloomed  awhile  in  Cassim's  bower ; 
And  ere  the  sweetness  alt  be  fled. 
Which  once  its  wiltering  petals  shed, 
Wimld  grant  that  A/racl's  wing,  unfurled. 
Might  waft  them  from  a  dreary  world. 

Thiok  you,  dear  Kuldah,  that  I  prizo 
These  marblo  floors  of  thousand  dyes, 
This  palace  hall,  these  graven  panes. 
Whose  crimson  hue  the  sunbeam  stains — 
1'hese  costly  gems  a  lover's  pride 
Hath  showered  on  his  Persian  bride — 
Think  you  that  they  had  chained  me  hero 
Had  Cassim  not  himself  been  dear  ? 

Ah  !  no,  there  is  a  land  afar, 
Whose  brightness  mode  my  morning  star; 
Whose  deathless  memories  oft  control 
The  visions  of  my  dreaming  soul. 
And  there  on  rausic^s  silver  wings 
His  passioned  soul,  the  bulbul  flings, 
And  till  the  day-dawn  faintly  glows, 
Beguiles  from  sleep  the  blushing  rose. 
There  glowing  bends  the  clust'ring  vine. 
Whence  Shiraz  draws  her  purple  wiue ; 
And  fairy  barques  and  breezes  break 
The  mirror  of  her  moonlit  lake. 
The  lovely  realm  of  Kurreem  Khan! 
Bright  as  a  rainbow's  jewelled  span, 
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With  all  its  light— without  its  tenrs, 
It  arches  o*er  my  chiidhuod^s  years. 
In  those  soft  shades  fall  many  a  bird. 
And  gushing  stream  are  sweetly  heard ; 
And  all  were  bright  and  blest  and  fair, 
If  only  Casaim  wandered  there. 

Why  comes  he  not  T    It  is  not  day 

Without  his  dork  eye's  sunny  my  ; 

A  gloomy  sadness  veils  the  hnll, 

My  lute  hangs  idly  on  the  wall; 

My  bright-winged  birdling  charms  me  not^ 

The  fountain  sorrows  in  the  grot, 

And  weary,  weary  is  my  brow,— 

See,  Kuldoh,  if  he  couies  not  now  1* 

'Tie  past  the  hour,  when  from  the  sport. 
His  stud  is  wont  to  tramp  the  court, 
And  Cassira  yield  the  gilded  rein. 
To  wear  himself  a  softer  chain. 
'Tis  past  the  hour  when  in  the  hall 
Rings  quick  and  free  his  proud  footfiill ; 
And  like  a  planet  on  the  night. 
His  bright  brow  borsU  upon  my  sight: 
How  like  a  god  he  bends  awhile. 
To  greet  his  Zalma*8  eager  smile ; 
Who  rufSes  back,  with  anxious  care, 
His  brow*8  dark  veil  of  raven  hair; 
And  then,  where  all  her  treasure  lies. 
Her  soul  dives  down  those  glorious  eyes, 
And  through  the  sea  of  rapture  swims. 
Which  floats  within  their  shadowed  brims. 

Where  is  he  now  7    By  what  cool  stream 
Do  those  white  eyelids  closing  dream? 
Say,  what  pomegranate's  envious  bough 
Bends  blushing  o'er  his  slumbers  now  7 
Vain  thing!  'tis  Zalma's  task  to  keep 
Sole  vigil  o'er  her  lovers  sleep. 

Hark.  Kuldah !  heard  you  not  that  note? 
It  seemed  to  cleave  an  angel's  tliroat*^ 
So  wildly  clear,  so  sweetly  load. 
It  floated  from  the  clifi*'s  white  cloud. 
Look,  Kuldah !  say,  what  ails  thine  eye ! 
Do  yuu  not  see  bright  banners  fly  7 
And  down  amid  the  olives  dun, 
A  flash  of  armor  like  the  sun? 
/see,  Ijiee  a. dancing  plume 
Break  brightly  through  the  hazy  gloom. 
And  ripple  down  Uie  mountain  height. 
Lake  some  wild  comet  through  the  nighu 
'Tis  Cassim's  crest,  fly,  Kuldith,  fly ! 
And  bid  his  banner  flout  the  sky ; 
Wave  g^ily  from  his  palace  dome. 
Thy  gallant  chieftain's  welcome  home. 

Tis  he!  I  catch  the  lustre  now. 
Which  flushes  round  his  brilliant  brow ; 
He  sees  me  look!— he  waves  his  hand) 
And  leaves  behind  the  tardy  band. 
His  bright  eye  burns— bis  red  lip  glows- 
See,  see,  another  kiss  he  throws. 
And  mark  how  swift  his  winged  steed, 
A  sun*crowned  storm,  flies  on  the  mead ; 
And  each  wild  tromp,  with  matchless  art, 
Keeps  pace  with  Znlma's  bounding  hcurt. 

Hunitville,  OcL,  1853. 


THE  INGLES  FAMILY, 

OR 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  BORDER  LIFE. 

As  a  family,  perhaps,  none  of  the  pioneers 
of  Western  Virginia  have  suffered  more 
from  the  depredations  and  cruelty  of  the  In- 
dians, than  the  Ingles  (commonly  called 
English)  family. 

About  the  year  1750,  William  Ingles  and 
his  father-in-law,  George  Draper,  moved 
with  their  families  into  what  is  now  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  settled  Draper's  Mead- 
ows (now  caUed  Smithfield);  the  present 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Ballard  Preston. 
Other  families  soon  followed  them,  and 
made  scattering  settlements  at  some  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other. 

For  several  years  these  pioneers  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony  among  themselves,  and 
were  not  molested  by  the  savages.  Parties 
of  the  Shawanees  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  to  and  from  the  South  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  attacking  and  spoiling  the  Catawbas. 
Draper's  Meadow  was  in  their  route,  and 
eventually  the  attention  of  these  Northern 
tribes  was  turned  towards  the  whites,  and  up- 
on them  they  made  frequent  attaclcF.  In  the 
course  of  these  border  strifes,  the  Draper 
and  Ingles  families  were  set  upon  by  the 
savages.  The  attack  was  made  on  a  harvMt 
day,  and  although  there  were  several  men  in 
the  field,  yet  it  being  some  distance  off,  the 
Indians  were  enabled  to  gratify  their  hellish 
propensities  without  meeting  with  any  resis- 
tance. 

Wm.  Ingles  being  apprised  of  the  attack 
hastened  towards  the  house,  unarmed,  in- 
tending if  possible  to  render  some  service  to 
his  family ;  but  being  discovered  he  had  to 
retreat.  He  was  pursued  by  two  stout,  ac- 
tive Indians,  and  was  near  being  overtaken 
by  them ;  but  fortunately  for  him,  in  altempl- 
ing  to  leap  a  log  which  lay  in  his  way,  ^ 
fell.  The  Indians  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
pursuit  ran  past  him,  and  the  undergiowtt 
being  very  thick,  he  secreted  himself,  and 
thus  made  his  escape. 

Several  of  the  whites  were  killed,  among 

them  the  Widow  Draper,  the  mother  of  Wil- 

iliam  Ingles'  wife,  a  Cd.  Patton  and  others. 
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Mrs.  Ingles,  her  two  sons,  one  four,  the 
other  two  years  old,  and  Mrs.  Draper,  wife 
of  John  Driver,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
latter  in  attempting  to  escape  had  her  arm 
broken,  and  was  otherwise  badly  wounded. 

Having  taken  the  guns  and  what  {>lunder 
they  could  carry  with  them,  and  securing 
their  prisoners,  the  Indians  pushed  on  to- 
wards and  then  moved  down  New  River. 
The  prisoners  were  generally  treated  rough- 
ly, some  cruelly.  Mrs.  Ingles,  however,  for 
some  reasons  unknown  to  her,  was  treated 
with  more  respect  than  the  other  prisoners, 
she  being  permitted  to  ride  one  of  the  horses 
with  which  the  Indians  were  provided,  and 
to  carry  her  children  with  her.  She  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  escaping  from  her 
captors,  as  she  was  often  sent  out  by  them  to 
gather  wild  herbs  to  dress  Mrs.  Draper's 
wounds,  and  would  be  gone  for  hours.  But 
hoping  that  her  children  would  be  preserv- 
ed, and  that  they  would  with  her  eventually 
be  set  at  liberty,  she  made  no  attempt  at  es- 
cape, so  long  as  she  was  permitted  to  keep 
them  with  her. 

Their  route  lay  along  New  River  and  the 
Great  Kanawha.  Keeping  down  these 
streams,  "  they  arrived  at  a  little  salt  spring 
on  the  bank  of  the  latter  river,  not  very  far 
from  its  mouth.  Here  the  Indians  camped, 
and  rested  two  days,  making  salt.  They 
then  pursued  their  journey  until  they  reach- 
ed their  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sci- 
ota— -the  journey  being  performed  in  about  a 
month.  The  day  alter  their  arrival,  the 
prisoners  were- subjected  to  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  running  the  gauntlet ;   Mrs.  Ingles 


party  of  Indians  left  for  Big  Bone  Lick,  (in 
what  is  now  Kentucky,)  taking  with  them 
Mrs.  Ingles  and  several  other  prisoners  to 
make  salt. 

Seeing  now  no  hope  of  again  meeting  with 
her  children  or  of  rescuing  them,  and  her 
situation  being  a  very  distressing  one,  Mrs. 
Ingles  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape,  per- 
suading an  old  Dutch  woman,  also  a  prisoner, 
to  accompany  her. 

Their  plans  being  arranged,  each  being 
provided  with  a  blanket  and  tomahawk,  tak- 
ing with  them  no  clothes  but  what  they  had 
on  (in  order  to  prevent  suspicion),  and  hav- 
ing obtained  permission^  to  go  in  search  of 
grapes,  they  started  late  in  the  day  and  turn- 
ed their  faces  towards  the  Ohio  River.  Mrs. 
Ingles  has  frequently  said  that  when  she  left 
the  Lick  she  exchanged  her  tomahawk  for 
goods,  with  one  of  the  French  traders  who 
was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  large  bones,* 
cracking  walnuts.  The  women  not  return- 
ing at  night,  the  Indians  became  uneasy,  and 
some  started  in  search  of  them.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  finding  them,  the  savages  conclu- 
ded that  the  women  were  lost  and  had  I'er- 
ished  in  the  woods,  or  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  never  suspecting  their  design  in 
leaving  the  camp.  This  was  related  to  Wil- 
liam Ingles  by  some  of  the  Shawanees  at  the 
treaty  at  Point  Pleasant. 

On  reaching  the  Ohio  the  women  pursued 
their  journey  up  the  river,  and  in  four  or 
five  days  arrived  at  a  point  opposite  the  In- 
dian town  Sciota.  At  this  place  they  found 
a  cabin  in  which  they  took  quarters  for  the 
Jiight.     In  the  morning  when  about  to  start 


being  the  only  one  exempted  from  this  pun-, they  discovered  a  horse  in  a  cornfield  ad- 
ishment     A  few  days  elapsed,  and  the  pris-  joining  the  lot  on  which  the  cabin  was  built. 


oners  were  divided  among  their  several  cap- 
tors and  claimants,  and  Mrs.  Ingles  and  her 
children  were  separated,  the  children  being 


They  concluded  to  take  this  horse  with  them, 
and  packing  on  him  as  much  corn  as  he 
could  carry,  they  again  set  out  on  their  lone- 


taken  off  toanother  town,  the  mother  remain-  some  and  perilous  way,  still  keeping  up  the 
ing  at  Sciota  three  weeks.  While  here  Mrs.  •  Ohio.  This  day  they  saw  several  Indians 
Ingles  grew  in  favor  with  the  Indians,  by  mak-j  hunting,  but  escaped  their  observation  by 


ing  hunting  shirts  for  them  of  checks  and 
coarse  linen  goods,  brought  thither  by  French 
traders  from  Detroit.  When  a  shirt  was  fin- 
ished, the  owner  would  run  through  the 
town,  holding  the  garment  high  upon  a  stick, 
proclaiming  the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Ingles,  and 
declaring  her  to  be  '  a  very  fine  squaw.' " 
After  continuing  at  Sciota  three  weeks,  a 


secreting  themselves  in  the  thick  under- 
growth. Having  reached  Licking  river,  and 
finding  it  too  deep  to  ford,  they  ascended  it 
for  two  or  three  days,  until  they  came  to  a 
large  drift,  upon  which  they  concluded  to 
cross.  In  attempting  to  take  the  horse  over 
he  fell  in,  and  becoming  entangled  among  the 

*  Bones  of  the  Mastodon. 
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timber  and  brush  there  they  were  compelled  |  hailed  by  the  Dutch  wornan  from  the  opposite 
to  leave  him.     Taking  what  corn  they  could '  side  of   the  river,  and  entreated  to  come 


themselves  conveniently  carry,  they  moved 
down  the  Licking  on  its  eastern  bank  until 
they  again  reached  the  Ohio.     In  this  way 


over,  the  old  lady  promising  her  that  she 
would  do  her  no  injury.  But  her  life  having 
been  twice  endangered  by  this  woman,  Mrs. 


they  pursued  their  journey,  ascending  one) Ingles  concluded  it  would  be  best,  as  far  as 
side  of  every  large  stream,  and  descending 'possible,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  as  welL 


the  other,  in  order  to  keep  the  Ohio,  which 
was  their  only  guide.  Sometimes  in  order 
to  shorten  distance,  where  points  and  ridges 
made  into  the  river,  and  the  river  itself  made 
considerable  bends,  they  would  cross  these 
ridges,  and  in  so  doing,  would  have  to  pull 
up  the  hills  by  bushes,  and  literally  slide 
down  on  the  opposite  sides.  When  their 
corn  gave  out  they  would  subsist  on  nuts, 
grapes,  &c. ;  and  often  nature  had  to  be  sus- 
tained by  roots,  the  qualities  of  which  were 
unknown. 

Mrs.  Ingles*  companion  at  length  became 
disheartened,  grew  ill-natured,  and  made  at- 
tempts to  kill  her ;  and  being  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  Mrs.  Ingles,  many  plans 
were  resorted  to  and  every  means  used  by 
her  to  conciliate  the  old  wretch. 

When  they  had  reached  a  point  on  the 
Kanawha,  about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  were  first  captured,  the  old  Dutch 
woman  made  a  second  attempt  to  kill  Mrs. 
Inujles,  and  would  have  effected  her  purpose 
had  she  not  broken  loose  from  her,  and  taken 
to  flight.     This  occurred  late  in  the  evening, 


of  Dutch  women,  as  of  wild  beasts  and  sav^ 
ages ;  she  therefore  declined  acceding  to  he^ 
request,  and   alone,  with   scarcely  clolhin«. 
sufHcient  to  cover  her,  and  almost  bare-foo>'^, 
ed  (through  so  many  bushes  and  briers,  ac^ 
over  such  rough  and  stony  ground  had  s^ 
travelled,)  did  she  resume  her  journey.     *J»^ 
add  to  her  difficulties,  coming  now  into  ^ 
colder  region  of  country,  she  had  to  conteikf 
against  frost  and  snow.     To  protect  herself 
from  the  weather,  she  would  at  night  hoot 
out  some  hollow  tree  or  log,  and  rake  to- 
gether a  quantity  of  leaves,  and  putting  them 
in  the  hollow,  would  crawl  in  and  makeber 
bed  for  the  night.    Thus  for  five  days,  alooe, 
through  frost  and  snow,  over  rocks  and  diffis, 
wading  creeks  and  branches,  exposed  ta  per- 
ils on  all  hands,  this  woman,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, travelled  in  hope  of  reaching  her  frieods 
and  her  home.     On  the  fifth  day  she  came 
to  a  small  field  of  com,  but  discernijig  do 
house,  she  halloed  to  attract,  if  possible,  the 
attention  of  any  who  might  be  within  hear- 
ing.    She  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  men 
residing  there  (the  father  of  the  family)  was 


and  Mrs.  Ingles  concealed  herself  under  the  at  first  alarmed,  but  upon  listening  more  at 


shelving  bank  of  the  river.  After  nightfall 
she  crawled  out,  and  in  her  rambles  discov- 
ered a  small  canoe  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 


tentively,  he  remarked  to  his  sons,  ^'thatii 
the  voice  of  Mary  Ingles."  This  man  had 
been  a  neighbour  to  Mrs.  Ingles  at  the  time 


This  was  the  same  boat  which  the  Indians  she  was  captured,  and  had  settled  upon  New 
had  used  on  their  way  home  some  months  River  during  the  summer.  His  name  was 
previous,  and  was  now  filled  with  mud  and  |  Adam  Harmon.  He  and  his  sons  catching 
leaves.  There  was  neither  pole  nor  paddle  |  up  their  guns,  hastened  in  the  direction 
to  be  had,  but  a  slab,  spintered  from  a  tree  j  whence  the  sound  came,  and  foand  Mrs.  In- 
blown  down  nearby,  was  found.  With  this  the  gles  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
boat  was  cleansed,  and  the  solitary  woman,  starvation,  her  legs  and  feet  swollen  and 
inexperienced  in  boatrnpr,  jumped  into  the  |  bleeding,  and  seemingly  more  dead  than 
canoe,  pushed  ofT,  paddled  up,  and  then 'alive.  She  was  taken  by  these  kind  friends 
crossed  the  river  to  a  place  upon  which  some 'to  their  cabin  and  provided  for.  Har- 
hunters  had  squatted  the  spring  preceding.  |  mon  knowing  that  in  her  case  evil  would  re- 
IFere  Mrs.  Ingles  found  a  hut  and  some  signs  |  suit  from  indulgence,  permitted  Mn.  Ingles 
of  a  crop,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  buf-  \  to  eat  but  little  at  a  time.  By  changing  her 
fiilo  and  other  animals.  The  next  morning  diet,  giving  food  in  small  quantities  frequent- 
she  breakfasted  upon  one  or  two  turnips ,  ly,  and  bathing  her  feet  and  legs,  they  re* 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  buffalo,  stored  her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  in  two 
When  about  to  start,  she  was  espied  and  |  days  to  proceed  on  her  way.     Horses  were 
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proTided  by  Harmon,  and  he  accompanied 
her  up  New  River  to  Dunkird's  bottom 
which  was  the  nearest  fort,  and  where  many 
of  the  settlers  had  collected* 

The  night  Mrs.  Ingles  arrived  at  the  fort 
her  husband  and  her  brother,  John  Draper, 
<:aroped  seven  miles  off,  on  their  return  from 
a  fruitless  journey,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  treat  with  the 
Sbawanees  (these  tribes  being  at  that  time 
friendly  towards  each  other,)  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Draper,  and  Mrs.  Ingles  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

When  Mrs.  Ingles  met  with  Harmon,  she 
told  him  of  having  left  the  old  Dutch  woman 
behind,   and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  in 
search  of  her,  which  he  refused  to  do  on  ac- 
count of  her  treatment  towards  Mrs.  Ingles. 
When,  however,  she  reached  the  fort  she 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  men  to  go  in 
search  of  her;  who  found  the  old  woman 
some  twenty  miles  from  the  fort,    riding 
cross-wise  upon  a  horse,  she  having  on  a 
pair  of  leather  small-clothes,  and  the  horse 
being  provided  with  a  bell  tied  to  his  neck, 
and  guided  by  a  bridle  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  leather-wood  tree.     The  horse  and  the 
small-clothes  had  been  found  by  the  old  wo- 
man soon  after  she  lost  sight  of  Mrs.  Ingles,  at 
a  settlement  made  by  some  hunters,  who  had 
left  it  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ;  so  it  is 
presumed,  as  the  old  woman  says  she  found 
there  a  kettle  full  of  venison   and  bear's 
meat,  upon  which  she  feasted.    The  bell  was 
taken  from  the  first  horse,  which  they  found 
on  their  route,  when  that  poor  creature  be- 
came entangled  in  the  drift,  and  was  left  to 
shift  for  himself.     How  the  horse  came  to 
have  on  a  bell,  when  he  was  taken  by  them, 
they  knew  not.     But  so  it  was,  the  old  lady 
took  a  fancy  to  the  bell,  stripped  it  from  the 
horse,   and  brought  it  with  her  through  all 
her  perils  and  distresses.     Amusing  and  lu- 
dicrous must  it  have  been,  to  see  this  old 
woman  come  into  the  fort  straddled  upon  a 
stolen  horse,  (stolen  however  from  Indians.) 
having  a  bell  about  his  neck  giving  notice  of 
their  approach,  and  she  dressed  in  men's 
small-clothed. 

Prudence,  sagacity,  firmness  and  decision 
^ere  requisite  to  undertake  and  effect  what 
Mrs.  Ingles  accomplished.  These  traits  she 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  by  these 


she  was  enabled  to  endure  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, and  pass  through  difficulties  and  perils 
such  as  the  women  of  the  present  day  know 
nothing  of.  From  the  time  of  her  being 
captured,  she  had  been  absent  nearly  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  had  travelled 
from  seven  to  niue  hundred  miles ;  mostly 
on  foot,  and  was  forty-two  days  and  a  half  in 
returning  home. 

William  Ingles  finally  settled  on  New  River, 
at  the  place  known  now  as  English's  Ferry ; 
and  died  there,  1782,  aged  53  years.  Mrs. 
Ingles  survived  her  husband  33  years,  and 
died,  1815,  aged  78  or  84  years. 

Respecting  the  children  of  Mrs.  Ingles, 
the  younger  died  shortly  af^er  being  separa- 
ted from  its  mother.  The  elder,  Thomas, 
lived  with  the  Indians  thirteen  years.  Once, 
through  a  man  named  Thomas  Baker,  wha 
had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  Mr. 
Ingles  purchased  his  son,  paying  $150  for 
him .  Baker  expecting  the  boy  would  try  to  es* 
cape  from  him,  kept  him  confined  until  he  had 
left  the  Indian  settlements  some  fifty  miles 
in  his  rear :  be  then  gave  him  greater  liber- 
ties, but  at  night  made  the  little  fellow  sleep 
in  his  arms.  The  boy,  however,  was  too 
much  of  an  Indian  for  Baker,  and  when  tb» 
latter  waked  up  the  next  morning,  the  boy 
was  gone.  Baker  returned  in  search  of  him, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him,  he  being 
concealed  by  the  squs^ws  in  one  of  the  In- 
dian villages.  Mr.  Ingles  and  Baker  went 
in  search  of  the  boy  after  this,  but  arriving 
at  Pittsburg,  which  they  took  in  their  route, 
they  found  the  Indians  at  war  with  the  whites, 
and  driving  all  the  frontier  settlers  before 
them,  and  had  to  give  over  their  pursuit. 
When  the  war  was  over,,  they  started  a  third 
time,  and  having  reached  the  Indian  towQ 
Sciota,  learned  that  Thomas  had  gone  with 
his  Indian  father  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Detroit.  They  remained  thirteen  days  iii 
the  town  awaiting  their  return*  On  learn- 
ing who  Mr.  Ingles  was,  the  boy  at*once  be- 
came attached  to  him  and  consented  to  re- 
turn with  him  home.  After  paying  a  sec- 
ond time  about  $150  for  his  son,  tbey  started 
home,  the  boy  showing  no  disposition  to  leave 
them.  In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  In- 
gles' house,  and  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Ingles 
was  made  glad  with  the  sight  of  her  son, 
who  had  been  as  dead  to  her  for  thirteen 
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years.  Thomas  Ingles  could  not  at  this  time 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  in  all  respects, 
except  birth  and  color,  was  a  perfect  Indian. 
With  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main among  a  people,  whose  manners  and 
customs  were  so  entirely  different  from  his 
own  ;  and  frequently  he  would  leave  his  fa- 
ther's, being  absent  for  days,  no  one  knew 
where.  With  much  pains-taking,  he  was 
taught  the  English  language,  but  always 
spoke  it  with  a  foreign  accent.  He  was  sent 
to  Albemarle  county  to  school,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Walker.  After  leaving  school  Thomas 
Ingles  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  under  Greneral  Charles  Lewis.  He 
was  in  Colonel  William  Christian's  detach- 
ment, which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
army  and  did  not  reach  Point  Pleasant  until 
that  battle  had  been  fought.  Thomas  In- 
gles was  one  of  a  company  of  troop  station- 
ed at  the  Point  the  winter  following.  In  the 
9pring  he  returned  home,  married  a  Miss 
Grills,  and  settled  in  Burke's  Garden,  Taze- 
well county.  In  April,  1782,  a  party  of  In- 
dians found  their  way  into  Burke's  Garden, 
and  burnt  the  house,  and  took  Mrs.  Ingles 
and  three  of  her  children  prisoners.  Thom- 
as Ingles  was  away  from  home  at  the  time, 
but  returning  soon  after,  proceeded  to  a  set- 
tlement near  by  and  raised  a  company  and 
pursued  the  Indians.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  spies  who  were  ahead  discovered  the  In- 
dians in  camp.  It  was  determined  to  lay  by 
and  bring  on  the  attack  by  daylight  the  next 
morning.  A  Captain  Maxwell,  who  had  the 
command,  was  with  half  of  the  men  to  get 
on  the  other  side  of  the  camp  and  bring  on 
the  attack.  Unfortunately  Maxwell  got  off 
from  the  camp,  and  it  being  a  dark  night 
could  not  find  his  way  back.  In  the  mean- 
while, day  dawning,  the  Indians  began  to 
stir  about  and  soon  discovered  the  Ingles 
party.  They  immediately  took  the  alarm 
and  began  tomahawking  the  prisoners.  The 
whites  rushed  upon  the  savages,  overcame 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  In  their  flight 
they  came  upon  Maxwell's  party,  now  nearly 
half  a  mile  off,  and  Maxwell  having  on  a 
white  hunting  shirt,  was  singled  by  one  of 
the  Indians  and  shot.  From  this  Captain 
Maxwell,  Max's  Gap  in  Tazewell  county 
takes  its  name,  he  having  been  killed  near 


the  place.  If  any  of  the  Indians  were  kiUed 
in  the  stxife,  it  was  not  ascertained ;  they 
escaped  with  most  of  their  arms.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  escaped  unhurt.  Mrs.  Ingles 
and  two  of  her  children  were  tomahawked 
very  badly;  the  two  children  died;  Mrs. 
Ingles  recovered  after  having  thirteen  pieces 
of  the  skuU  extracted. 

Thomas  Ingles  never  entirely  shook  off 
some  of  the  habits  he  had  contracted  in  early 
life,  and  having  a  roving  dispositioQ,  moTcd 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  finally  set- 
tled near  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  after  which 
but  little  was  known  of  him  by  his  relatives 
in  Vir^nia. 


MAMMON. 

BT  PAUL  H.  HATNE. 

Aye !  make  way  for  the  glorions  goi. 
Who  conee  with  the  rash  of  Fete, 
Beod  the  neck  to  hie  eonquenaf  rodi 
And  crinn^  to  hie  pomp  of  state ; 
On  a  kingly  car,  he  sits  enthroned, 
A  Tictor  of  charmed  appeals. 
With  a  roko  whose  wfdtper  is  thandsr-toned, 
And  the  world  M  his  chariot-wheeis. 

Stand  back  I  or  the  mighty  train  will  ride 

Orer  thy  lifeless  heart ; 

How  darst  thou  gaxe  on  its  glittering  pride. 

Nor  play  the  courtier's  part ; 

Ha!  who  saith,  'tis  a  slarlsh  crowd; 

Fool  1  then  art  striekea  hlind. 

What  if  the  clank  of  the  chain  be  leadt 

'Tis  of  gold,  gold,  thrice  refined. 

Look  not  to  the  Hearen  that  smiles  above, 

Look  not  to  the  beautiful  earth. 

Stifle  worship,  and  murder  lore. 

For  what  is  the  madness  worth;*— 

But  worship  is  faith,  the  Angel's  wealth. 

And  love's  is  ablias  untold— 

Pshaw!  honor  them  both,  if  yon  choose,  by  stnlib. 

Bat  shout  for  the  god  of  gold. 

Not  yet !  not  yet!  for  mark  yon,  friend. 
As  the  flashing  wheels  go  round. 
Cries  of  wo«  with  the  tumult  blend 
Of  a  triumph  less  profound  i 
Victims  writhe  on  the  chariot's  tradu 
Red  is  the  course  it  rolls, 
And  the  God  fou  worship,  looks  not  back, 
On  the  mangled  human  souls.    ' 

The  widow's  groans,  and  the  orphan's  tears. 

The  curse  of  imperial  mind, 

Swells  the  chorus  of  darkened  yean. 

That  demon  hath  left  behind; 

From  the  dust  his  pampered  steeds  inbale. 
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From  the  Uftekened  and  btasted  nod. 
The  cry  of  blood,  like  a  phantom**  wail, 
Mounu  to  the  courta  of  God. 

The  door  will  ope  to  that  morninf  prayf  r, 

And  vengeance  ariae  in  might. 

And  awear  by  the  l«ord,  who  reigneth  there, 

To  give  to  the  Nationa  right-^ 

And  hia  glance  will  bum  through  the  fiery  i ktea, 

And  the  god  of  this  world  link  down, 

With  the  glare  of  hell  in  hia  luitfol  eyea, 

And  the  mat  on  hia  waning  crown. 

Then,  Tempter!  throttle  the  damning  lie, 

Which  maketh  the  wise  to  laugh. 

And  tell  ua  not,  that  the  creed  ia  high, 

Whoflc  type  ia^a  golden  calf; 

Gold !  may  the  strength  of  ita  rule  decay. 

Wither  it,  branch  and  root. 

Tie  only  found  in  the  realnia  of  daji 

To  bo  trodden  ander  loot* 


The  Air  Dense  by  Day  and  Light  by  Night. 


i4l.  Mntenger, 

iStr— Although  the  following  article  cannot  strictly 
be  rlnaerd  among  literary  lubjecla,  nevertheleaa  I  hope 
that  jott  will  find  a  place  for  it  in  your  pagea  aa  a  mero 
•pecalatioa.  The  kernel  of  it  haa  lain  in  my  note-book 
for  many  years.  Having  lately  wrapped  it  op  in  a  ahell 
of  woida,  1  now  oiTer  it  to  the  philosophers  who  read^your 
nagasinoaaa  a  nnt  for  them  to  crack. 


Why  does  a  water*m91  run  more  easily  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day ;  and  why  does  it 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  of  darkness, 
grind  more  com,  or  saw  more  plank,  than  it 
does  by  daylight— -other  things  being  equal  ? 

Many  years  ago,  when  conversing  with  an 
old  miller  in  one  of  the  upper  counties  of 
Virginia,  we  became  aware  of  the  fact  stated 
in  this  question.  Thinking  that  he  might  be 
mistaken,  (because  it  seemed  so  singular  and 
unaccountable  a  thing,)  we  made  inquiries 
of  many  owners  of  mills  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  found  them  all  to  agree  in 
the  fact  stated.  They  varied  somewhat  as 
to  the  day  and  night  running  of  mills ;  yet 
ail  agreed  that  the  difference  was  very 
great.  And  their  custom  was,  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, when  water  was  scarce  and  their  mills 
could  run  only  a  certain  number  of  hours,  to 
wait  until  the  night  had  set  in ;  so  well  con- 
vinced were  they  that  the  hours  of  darkness 
were  of  more  service  than  an  equivalent  time 
of  daylight 


The  fact  seemed  so  singular,  thatwe  made 
it  a  subject  of  examination  and  study ;  and 
finally  arrived  at  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
is  this— f Ao/  the  aimospkere  is  lighttf  by\n^hi 
than  by  day,  and  that  consequently  the  dimin'* 
ished  pressure  upon  the  water  aUaws  it  to  rise 
higher  and  to  run  more  readily. 

We  had  often  remarked,  what  every  one 
must  have  noticed,  that  the  sound  of  falling 
water  is  more  distinctly  heard  by  night 
than  by  day ;  yet  this  distinctness  of  sound 
had  been  attributed  by  us,  as  it  is  by  others, 
to  the  quiet  of  the  night  and  the  absence  a( 
those  noises  that  are  heard  in  the  busy  hours 
of  day.  Yet  we  had  also  noticed  and  had 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  country,  where  there  was  no 
noise  of  man  or  of  his  bustling  avocations, 
and  where  during  the  sultry  summer  the 
stillness  of  midday  was  deeper  far  than  that 
of  midnight,  even  in  such  situations  the  sound 
of  falling  waters  came  more  distinctly  on  the 
ear  than  it  did  in  the  hours  of  daylight.  Let 
any  one  test  this  as  we  have  done ;  let  him 
select  a  part  of  the  country  not  far  from  a 
waterfall  and  remote  from  all  artificial  noises ; 
let  him  listen  at  midday,  measure  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sound,  and  ascertain  the  farthest 
limit  at  which  it  can  be  heard ;  let  him  also 
note  the  noises  of  birds  and  insects  that  ap- 
pear. Then,  when  midnight  comes  on,  let 
him  revisit  the  same  spots  where  he  has 
measured  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  and 
where  he  could  just  hear  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  waters,  and  he  will  find,  (other  things 
being  equal,)  the  intensity  of  sound  increased 
in  the  one  place,  and  distinctly  if  not  loudly 
heard  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the 
noises  of  the  wood  will  be  trebled ;  insects 
on  the  wing,  night  birds  and  night  prowlers, 
myriads  of  frogs  of  every  size  and  note  will 
make  the  night  vocal.  Yet  the  sound  of 
falling  water  will  be  heard  more  plainly  and 
loudly  than  by  day. 

Again,  let  there  be  a  prospect  of  rain  ;  let 
the  atmosphere  be  in  that  condition  when 
even  the  least  weatherwise  will  say,  we  shall 
have  rain  to-morrow,  and  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing water  will  be  still  more  distinctly  heard. 
Indeed  it  will  be  proportioned  in  loudness,  to 
the  nearness  of  the  rain's  approach,  and  will 
be  increased  by  the  suddenness  of  the  change 
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from  dry  towards  wet  weather.     To  what 
cause  shall  we  attribute  these  precisely  similar 
occurrences  ?    To  whatever  cause  we  may 
ascribe  them,  it  is  evidently  the  same  for 
both.    Again,  one  who  has  observed,  will 
notice  in  still,  quiet  ponds  of  water,  from 
which,  owing  to  long  drought,  there  has  been 
no  flow,  and  into  which  only  just  sufficient 
water  has  entered  to  repay  the  loss  from 
evaporation,  so  that  they  have  stood  at  one 
level  for  some  length  of  time ;  one  will  no- 
tice, we  say,  that  early  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing there  is  a  wet  circle  around  the  pond,  an 
inch  or  so  higher  than  the  water  level.   This 
is  better  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  that 
may  happen  to  stand  upright  on  the  margin 
of  such  a  pond,  than  on  the  sloping  banks  of 
earth.    Just  as  if  this  level  had  been  higher 
during  the  night  than  during  the  day.     And 
this  must  have  been  owing  either  to  water 
being  poured  in  by  night,  and  thus  raising 
the  level,  yet  strange  to  say,  not  showing  it- 
self by  daylight,  or  to  the  level  having  risen 
because  of  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  by  night.     This  observation  must 
be  made  early,  before  the  sun's  rays  have 
dried  the  earth.     We   also  find  a  sudden 
change  to  dampness  after  long  drought,  to 
raise  the  level  of  some  springs  and  streams; 
indeed,  the  rise  of  certain  streams  and  the 
breaking  forth  of  certain  springs  is  looked 
upon  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  pre- 
dicting a  change  of  weather  from  dry  to  wet ; 
and  the  change  invariably  follows.     Now, 
the  American  Scientific  Association  at  its 
last  meeting,   (1853,)   in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
adopted  a  report  in  which  it  was  asserted  as 
a  well-known  fact,  that  previous  to  a  change 
of  weather  from  dry  to  wet,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  dampness,  the  atmosphere  was 
lighter  than  it  was  when  dry.    In  that  re- 
port also  the  facts  already  mentioned  in  ref- 
erence to  springs  breaking  forth  and  streams 
rising  before  a  rain,  were  referred  to  and 
explained  as  being  produced  by  a  lighter 
state  of  atmosphere.     This  paper  was  enti- 
tled the  Rising  of  Springs  and  Waters  before 
Rain ;  it  was  r^ad  by  Professor  Brocklisburg. 
He  Instanced  especially  a  stream  in  Rutland, 
Vermont,  and  one  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, which  have  been  observed  for  twenty 
years.     '*  The  solution  of  the  matter  is  the 
diminished  atmosphere  pressure  which  exists 


before  a  rain.''     The  familiar  example  that 
smoke  will  not  ascend  before  or  during  rain 
is  known  to  every  one,  and  convincing]/ 
proves  that  the  air  is  then  much  lighter  thao 
usual.     If  the  atmosphere  be  so  light  that 
smoke  will  not  ascend,  and  that  water  will 
rise  higher  under  the  diminished  pressure, 
we  can  well  understand  why  the  sound  of 
falling  water  is  heard  farther  before  a  rain. 
The  air  being  lighter  the  water  rises  higher 
and  falls  farther,  as  well  as  more  abundantlj. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  period  preceding 
a  fall  of  rain,  is  it  not  also  true  of  the  hours 
of  night  ?    There  is  precisely  the  same  effect 
produced :  is  it  not  owing  to  the  same  cause ; 
and  is  not  our  opinion  a  correct  one  in  attrib- 
uting the  increased  sound  of  falling  water 
heard  by  night,  or  before  a  rain,  to  an  in- 
creased rarity  of  the  atmosphere  existing 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  as  weU  as  b  a 
time  of  dampness  ? 

Let  any  one  consider  the  matter,  and  if 
he  admits  the  cause  and  effect  in  the  one 
case,  we  see  not  how  he  can  avoid  adnnitting 
them  in  the  other.  Is  not  our  proposition  a 
true  one,  and  is  not  our  question  fairly  an- 
swered when  we  say  that  the  light  state  of 
atmosphere  existing  by  night  allows  water  to 
rise  and  fiow  more  readily,  and  this  enables 
a  mill  to  grind  more  corn  in  darkness  than  in 
daylight.  We  consider  the  analogy  striking 
between  the  atmosphere  of  night  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  day,  and  the  air  of  moun- 
tains and  high  latitudes  compared  with  that 
of  plains  or  of  low  latitudes.  Take  the  eartk 
where  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal 
in  length ;  you  find  the  air  of  day  hot  and 
dry  ;  that  of  night  cool  and  damp— the  chan- 
ges very  great  in  temperature  and  the  dew 
heavy  like  rain.  It  may  be  said  that  thii 
is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  and  its  absence  daring  the  night.  Then 
take  any  high  mountain ;  at  its  base  you  find 
warmth  and  dryness ;  as  you  ascend  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  at  midday,  you  find  that  u 
the  air  become  more  rare  you  have  the  de- 
posite  of  moisture. 

Why  is  this?  The  common  answer  is^ 
that  the  atmosphere  being  rarified  by  devar 
tion  becomes  cold,  and  therefore  precipitatet 
moisture. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  lir  becomes  coal, 
and  shows  dampness  because  of  its  rari^,  'n 
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not  the  converse  also  true  that  air  which  is 
cool  aod  deposits  dew,  is  therefore  rare ;  and 
that  consequently  the  night  air,  which  is  cool 
and  damp,  is  lighter  than  the  air  of  day  which 
is  neither  cool  nor  damp  ? 

This  explanation  accounts  for  the  fact,  that 
we  find  more  rain  to  fall  by  night  than  by 
day — water  falling  more  readily  from  and 
through  a  light  atmosphere.  It  will  also 
5erve  to  explain  why  a  mill  grinds  better 
when  the  air  is  damp  or  when  rain  is  falling ; 
and  why  during  such  weather  and  also  du- 
ring the  night  the  machinery  of  a  mill  seems 
to  move  so  much  more  easily.  Certainly  if 
our  theory  is  correct,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
then  more  rare,  this  ease  of  motion  can  be 
readily  accounted  for. 

It  also  explains  what  we  might  expect  to 
be  the  case,  that  freshets  occur  generally 
during  the  time  of  darkness.  In  fact  a  river 
may  rise  and  a  freshet  result  without  any 
rain  having  fallen  about  the  sources  of  that 
river,  or  at  the  place  where  the  rise  of  wa- 
ter takes  place.  Thus,  let  a  river  be  of  or- 
dinary fulness,  and  the  atmosphere  be  dense 
and  heavy ;  suddenly  let  a  change  take  place 
from  currents  of  wind  or  any  other  cause  ; 
it  may  take  place  in  a  single  night  over  some 
part  of  the  stream  and  surrounding  country. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Pressure  is 
diminished  in  one  place,  and  is  kept  up  on 
others ;  the  water  rises  where  the  diminished 
pressure  exists,  that  which  is  up  stream  is 
forced  down  by  the  pressure  previously  act- 
ing and  still  acting  on  it,  until  a  sufficient 
amount  is  rapidly  collected  on  the  lower  level 
where  the  rise  of  water  is  taking  place  to 
form  a  freshet.  Hence  we  see  that  in  pla- 
ces and  in  climates  liable  to  great  and  sud- 
den cbanges  of  temperature,  and  of  rarefac- 
tion of  atmosphere,  floods  may  rapidly  oc- 
cur. And  this  is  especially  the  case  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  where  the  very  elevation 
makes  the  changes  to  depend  on  every  wind ; 
and  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  very  variable.  Hence  too 
we  see  why  those  great  and  sudden  rarefac- 
tions of  the  air  which  produce  tornadoes  and 
hurricanes  also  cause  such  great  floods  when 
they  sweep  over  the  course  of  streams  and 
rivers.  Suppose  it  possible  that  the  air  over 
one  level  of  a  river  could  be  suddenly  re- 
moved, the  water  would  rise  solidly  thirty- 
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three  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and  if 
its  sources  were  higher  than  this,  or  there 
were  other  levels  above  this  one,  these  wa* 
ters  would  suddenly  be  pressed  on  and  pour- 
ed down  until  the  mighty  mass  would  flood 
all  below  it,  and  carry  ruin  and  devastation 
in  its  course.  It  is  thus  that  water  spouts 
are  formed  ;  a  suddenly  formed  vacuum  over 
a  small  space  of  water  elevates,  by  pressure 
on  the  surrounding  waters,  the  fluid  below 
that  vacuum,  until  a  water  column  is  formed 
connected  with  a  cloud  above,  that  being 
borne  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  will  sink 
whatever  ship  it  strikes. 

Perhaps  in  some  such  manner  were  '^  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up," 
when  by  command  of  the  God  who  cre- 
ated it,  the  obedient  sea  poured  its  mighty 
flood  of  waters  upon  the  land  to  desolate  and 
destroy.  The  same  (xod  who  holds  the  win  ds 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  could  raise  in  one 
mighty  mass  an  entire  oceaivas  easily  as  he 
can  produce  a  water-spout ;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  means  sink  a  single  vessel,  or 
drown  a  continent  containing  the  entire  hu- 
man race,  one  chosen  family  alone  excepted. 

This  fact,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  night 
is  lighter  than  that  of  the  day,  has  a  bearing 
also  upon  another  subject — that  of  sleep. 
"  The  half  of  our  days  we  pass  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  ;  and  the  mother  of  death 
consumeth  the  third  part  of  our  lives.'' 
Eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  we  pass  in 
sleep,  and  about  one-half  of  our  time  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  And  as  the  day  is  devo- 
ted by  man  to  active  employments  and  hard 
labour,  the  nights  to  relaxation  and  repose, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  exactly  the  same 
state  of  atmosphere  would  not  be  provided 
for  these  totally  diflerent  conditions  of  sys- 
tem. One  might  argue  a  priori  that  the  at^ 
mosphere,  by  which  as  well  as  in  which  we 
live,  would  present  some  other  change  than 
simply  that  of  the  absence  of  light  to  render 
it  suitable  for  rest,  and  the  night  a  proper  time 
for  sleep.  We  may  be  answered  that  roan 
having  laboured  during  the  day,  seeks  sleep 
at  night  from  weariness,  and  that  it  is  imma- 
terial at  what  period  he  sleeps,  so  that  he 
rests  a  sufficient  time.  Yet  the  fact  that  an- 
imals who  do  not  labour  take  this  time  of 
darkness  for  repose,  unless  they  belong  to 
that  class  fitted  by  nature  for  night  prowling ; 
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and  that  man  cannot  turn  night  into  day  un- 
less at  the  risk  of  health  and  life,  go  to  prove 
that,  apart  from  the  darkness,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  night  peculiarly  fitted  to  in- 
duce slumber  and  to  make  that  slumber  more 
Taluable  than  that  obtained  at  any  other  time. 
Sleep  is  not  simply  rest  in  the  horizontal  po- 
sition with  closed  eyelids ;  it  is  a  peculiar 
and  necessary  part  of  human  life ;  it  is  a 
function  of  the  body  as  much  so  as  diges- 
tion itself;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,  as  the  state  of  the  system  in  wakeful- 
ness  is  very  different  from  that  in  sleep,  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  that  which  is  the  life 
.  of  both  conditions ;  viz :  the  breath  in  our 
nostrils.  We  have  always  felt  inclined  to 
think  that  the  air  of  night  had  in  itself  a 
something  that  produces  a  tendency  to  re- 
pose, as  the  stimulating  effect  of  light  and  of 
the  air  of  day  tends  to  promote  activity. 

Let  us  look  at  the  conditions  that  coTpel 
sleep  and  see  whether  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  the  assertion  made.  The  dispo- 
sition to  slumber  is  caused  by  excessive  cold, 
by  alcohol  either  inhaled  or  drunk,  by  opium 
and  the  narcotics,  by  chloroform,  Slc.,  &c. 
Opium  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  of  the  breathing ;  cold  stupifies  and  thus 
produces  similar  effects ;  alcohol  also  stupi- 
fies and  passes  off  through  the  lungs,  while 
the  vapour  of  chloroform  fills  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  air.  Either  therefore  less  air 
is  breathed  or  something  else  than  ai?  is  in 
the  lungs  in  these  kinds  of  artificial  sleep. 
Again,  we  find  that  moisture  promotes 
slumber ;  this  we  see  in  the  drowsiness  pro- 
duced by  rainy  weather  or  by  sea  voya- 
ges ;  and  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
damp  air  of  such  weather  is  comparatively 
light.  And  to  the  extent  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  the  separation  of  the 
particles  of  air ;  the  watery  vapour  taking  up 
a  certain  space,  it  will  consequently  result 
that  in  a  given  bulk,  taken  into  the  lungs, 
there  will  be  really  less  of  that  stimulating 
compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  we 
call  air. 

As  therefore  in  artificial  sleep,  there  is 
either  slower  breathing  or  something  else 
than  air  breathed,  as  an  atmosphere  made 
less  dense  by  alcoholic  or  by  watery  vapour 
produces  sleep,  as  moreover  all  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  are  more  slowly 


or  more  imperfectly  performed  during  sleep, 
it  would  follow  that  the  great  stimulant  and 
cause  of  life — the  air— is  less  freely  used  at 
that  time,  and  that  this  air  filled  as  it  is  with 
moisture,  is  then  more  rare  and  consequently 
less  stimulating  in  character. 

To  this  may  be  added  by  way  of  farther 
proof  the  fact,   that  among  the  substances 
used  to  produce  that  sleep  in  which  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  without  pain,  the 
most  prompt  and  efiicient  of  them — cbloro- 
form^^is  that  one  which  contains  nooxvwn 
whatever.     The  conclusion  appears  to  us  in- 
evitable, that  an  atmosphere  which  coDtains 
a  smaller  supply  of  oxygen  than  usual,  wheth- 
er that  diminution  be  caused  by  some  va- 
pour displacing  it  or  simply  by  attenuition, 
is   a  necessary  condition  to  produce  sleep. 
And  we  find  this  condition  to  exist  in  the  air 
of  night. 

An  objection  might  be  urged,  that  as  sound 
is  furthest  and  loudest  heard  in  a  dense  me- 
dium, that  J;herefore  the  distance  to  which 
the  sound  of  falling  water  is  heard  bj  night, 
proves  that  the  air  is  then  more  dense  than 
it  is  by  day.  We  do  not,  however,  assert, 
that  the  sound  resulting  from  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  is  increased,  but  that  the  quan- 
tity itself  being  increased,  the  sound  is  in 
consequence  louder. 

Again,  we  may  be  met  with  the  objection, 
that  in  tropical  regions  there  is  a  daily  change 
in  the  barometer  ;  the  mercury  falling  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  then  rising  until  10  at  nigbt, 
when  it  begins  to  descend,  reaching  its  low- 
est point  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  then  again 
rising  until   10  A.  M.     These  changes  ait 
perfectly   regular   under   the  equator,  and 
show  the  time  of  day  as  well  as  a  time- 
piece.    As  the  barometer  is  said  to  show 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  this  would  ap- 
pear to  conflict  with  our  theory.     Yet  thete 
changes  are  now  proved,  by  the  most  careM 
observations,  to  be  caused  by  regular,  stated 
variations  in  temperature,  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  ia 
the  barometrical  tube.    In  this  respect  and 
under  these  circumstances  therefore  the  ba- 
rometer does  not  measure  the  weight,  but 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.     We  do  not 
think  that  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  tk 
use  of  the  barometer  adverse  to  our  theoiyy 
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nor  do  we  consider  it  a  just  measurer  of  the 
density  or  rarity  of  the  air.  For  we  are  such 
meteorological  heretics  cts  to  doubt  whether  the 
barometer  deserves  its  name  of  being  a  measu- 
rer of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  all ; 
and  further  than  this,  we  doubt  whether  any 
instrument  can  be  invented  that  will  ascer- 
tain the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  extending 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  farthest 
limit  to  which  the  atmosphere  ascends.  If 
that  column  could  be  kept  within  a  tube  as 
the  column  of  mercury  is  kept,  it  could  also 
be  weighed ;  as  it  is,  there  are  so  many  in- 


the  air  moves  more  readily  than  the  water,) 
by  an  immense  air-wave  that  passes  over  us 
by  day,  to  us  invisible ;  and  by  its  passing 
presence,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  rays  of 
heat  and  light,  dissipates  the  damps  of  night, 
renders  more  dense  the  atmosphere  of  day, 
and  by  this  very  density  produces  and  re- 
tains warmth.  We  can  well  imagine  that 
when  the  moon  raises  the  waters  and  the 
tide-wave  passes  along  the  surface,  the  wave 
of  water  below  is  compressed  and  acted  upon 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  height  and 
duration  of  that  tide-wave.     We  can  well 


terfering  causes,  temperature,  gravity,  mois-  believe  that  the  lower  strata  of  water  are 


tare,  the  fluent  state  and  the  varying  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  some  pouring  directly  up 
under  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  chanojinjj:  with 
every  wind  that  blows,  that  it  is  impossible 
either  to  have  or  to  weigh  accurately  a  col- 
umn  of  air.      And  one  sufficient  proof  of 


rendered  more  dense,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
such  pressure.  Yet  we  do  not  suppose  that 
the  direct  influence  of  this  tide  is  felt  at  very 
great  depths;  no  shock  is  perceived;  and 
the  wiseacres  below  the  waters  know  noth- 
ing of  what  passes  above ;  and  it  would  be 


this  impossibilty  exiists  in  the  fact,   that  no  I  impossible  to  convince  them  that  such  things 


two  observers  agree  as  to  what  is  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  if  its  exact  weight  was 
known,  its  exact  height  could  be  calculated  ; 
yet  while  some  make  it  to  be  forty-five  or 
^^Y  miles  in  extent,  others  give  it  a  still 
greater  height ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  meteors  burn  and  explode,  (which  can- 
not take  place  without  the  pressure  of  air,) 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
earth's  surface.  Yet  this  is  farther  than  the 
highest  limit  calculated  in  accordance  with 
any  barometrical  observation.  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  rather 
measures  the  elasticity  of  that  stratum  of 
iir  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  than  the  ac- 
tual weight  of  the  whole  column  above  it. 
And,  as  under  similar  circumstances  of  heat, 
•noisture  and  latitude,  this  elasticity  must  be 
:he  same  on  the  same  levels,  the  diflerence 
n  this  respect  between  the  base  and  the  top 
)f  a  mountain  may  be  used  to  show  the  height 
)f  that  mountain.  This  elasticity  is  certainly 
mpaired  by  moisture  and  by  rarefaction. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  density  be- 
ween  the  air  of  day  and  that  of  night,  we 
)elieve  to  be  this.  The  influence  of  the  se- 
cret attraction  acts  upon  the  great  ocean  of 
lir  that  rolls  unconfined  by  any  shore  around 
ind  over  the  earth,  causing  air-tides  as  the 
noon  upon  the  waters  produces  ocean- 
ides.  We  hold  that  as  the  sun  passes  along 
le   is  followed,  or  rather  accompanied,  (for 


as  ebb  and  flow,   high  and  neat  tides  have 
any  existence.     Only  those  who  live  on  the 
shore  above  the  surface  see,   and  therefore 
know  that  such  things  do  exist.     We  are  to 
these  great  air-tides  in  a  similar  position ; 
they  pass  above  us,  beyond  our  ken,  and  even 
if  we  stood  above  the  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere, we  could  not  see  the  air-waves  pass- 
ing below  and  about  us.     We  have  stated 
that  as  a  general  rule,  this  compression  takes 
place,   and   we  spoke  advisedly ;  for  it  has 
been  ascertained,  in  making  the  recent  coast 
survey,  that  water  drawn  for  a  great  depth 
under  the   Gulf  Stream,   was  bulk  for  bulk 
lighter  than  that  on  the  surface.*     It  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  heaviest  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  not  be  overlaid  and  pressed 
on  by  any  lighter  than  itself.     Yet  here  we 
find  it,  and  account  for  it  by  recollecting  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean. 
Such  an  occurrence  may  and   does  without 
doubt  often  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  air  being  more  movable  and  more  readily 
acted  on  than  the  water.     Thus  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  light  stratum  of  air  overlayed 
by  a  denser  one,  perhaps  separated  by  amass 
of  clouds.     If  time  is  allowed  and  no  inter- 

•  This  obnervntion  was  mnde  !>y  Lieut.  Walsh  of  the 
Fancy  in  1319.  We  extract  it  from  LittelFs  Living  Ajre, 
No.  425,  page  49.  '*  He  found  water  at  a  prcat  depth, 
which,  when  hrou«i:ht  up,  relieved  of  all  pressure,  and 
equalized  to  the  surface  temperature,  proved  to  be  lighter 
than  the  water  on  the  Hurface." 
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fering  winds  prevail,  this  state  of  things  will 
settle  itself,  and  the  heaviest  strata  he  found 
at  the  hottom.  Now  in  cither  case  the  col- 
umn of  water  or  of  air  would  have  a  certain 
weight ;  yet  we  do  not  think  that  this  weight 
could  be  ascertained  by  the  pressure  exerted 
at  its  base  on  the  mercury  of  a  barometer, 
whilst  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  col- 
umns were  moving  and  being  moved  in  every 
direction. 

This  wave  of  air  circling  our  globe,  as  the 
tide  passes  over  the  ocean,  may  also  act  as 
the  clouds  do  in  serving  as  so  many  mirrors 
to  reflect  and  return  the  rays  of  heat.  This 
is  not  impossible,  for  we  know  that  light  is 
thus  reflected  from  strata  of  air,  and  that  in 
this  manner  only  can  the  mirage  be  ex- 
plained. 

We  believe  then  that  the  sun  in  his  course 
round  the  earth,  carries  with  him  a  tide  of 
air,  the  motion  of  which  is  not  directly  felt 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  believe 
that  the  pressure  of  this  wave  acts  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  and  the  duration  of  its 
passage  upon  the  whole  mass  of  air  below, 
rendering  it  denser  and  warmer  in  conse- 
quence of  that  denseness,  (apart  from  its 
direct  rays  of  heat.)     That  the  chief  power 


by  day;  hence  more  rain  falls   during  the 
darkness  than  in  the  light ;  hence  we  con- 
clude that  because  of  this  attenuation  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  night  air  is  less  stimulating 
to  the  lungs  and  aflbrds  a  better  means  of 
producing  sleep,  and  hence,  also,  we  believe 
that  a  mill  will  run  better  by  night  than  by 
day,  because  then  the  air  being  lighter  roakes 
less  pressure  upon  the  water  that  furnishes 
motive  power.     We  have  not  mentioned  the 
influence  that  the  moon  might  have  in  the 
formation  of  this  air- wave ;   we  doubt  not 
that  it  acts  here,  as  the  sun   acts,  in  raising 
higher  the  tides.     Nor  have  we  alluded  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  asacau^e 
of  rendering  more   dense    the   atmosphere 
about  the  equator.     As  the  solid  earth  is  an 
oblate    sphere    with    its    greater  diameter 
through  its  equator,  so  we  believe  thit  the 
ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  it  is  a  still  more 
oblate  sphere,  with  its  great  diameter  in  the 
same  line.     In  other  words  that  the  air  i^ 
higher  over  the  equator  than  any  where  else, 
and  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.     This  fact  we  maj 
make  use  of  at  another  time. 

We  may  farther  consider  this  subject  in 
its  bearing:  on  the  causes  of  summer  and 


of  this  wave  is  felt  in  that  sultry  period  of  winter.  For,  if  our  theory  be  correct,  that 
the  day  when  we  say  truly  that  there  is  not  the  air  of  night  is  rarer  than  that  of  day;  aud 
a  breath  of  air  stirring.  That  the  breezes  of  if,  as  is  assuredly  the  case,  there  be  a  direct 
the  morning  and  evening,  especially  in  hot  connexion  between  the  thinness  of  the  at- 
climates,  where  we  believe  this  air  tide  to  mosphere  and  its  coldness,  wc  assert  that 
be  deeper  and  more  powerful,  are  the  influ-  the  period  of  the  year  marked  by  long  night" 
ences  felt  by  the  approach  or  departure  of  and  short  days  will  be  necessarily  the  cdd- 
this  wave ;  an  influence  producing  currents 


and  counter-currents  in  every  direction,  mod- 
ified by  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  yet  all 
owing  to  the  increasing  attraction  of  the  ri- 
sing and  diminished  power  of  the  setting 


est  part  of  the  year.  And  as  in  winter  ve 
have  this  brief  day,  and  this  long  night  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  th« 
weather,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  relation 
between  them  has  the  character  of  cau^e 


sun.  That  at  midday  the  sun  being  almost  and  eflect.  We  would  again  institute  acorn- 
vertical,  we  have  no  currents  or  winds,  scarce-  parison,  and  point  out  the  striking  analogy 
ly  even  up-currents  of  heated  air,  and  con- j  that  exists  between  the  atmosphere  of  high 
sequently  it  is  close,  warm  and  sultry.  That  mountains  or  high  latitudes,  (polar  regions 
when  the  period  of  day  has  gone,  and  dark-  for  instance,)  and  that  of  the  sea^son  of  win- 
ness  approaches,  the  air-wave  has  passed  t^r.     The  attenuated  air  of  the  mountain  top 


over  and  ceased  to  compress  the  atmosphere 
below ;  the  very  elasticity  of  the  air  causes 


produces  a  perpetual  winter,  even  under  the 
direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ;  and  in  the  ab- 


expansion,  renders  it  lighter  and  allows  asence  of  these  direct  rays,  we  have  winter 
deposite  of  that  moisture  taken  up  by  the  in  the  season  of  long  nights  upon  the  pIaio« 
warmer  air  of  day,  and  held  in  solution  by -and  valleys  of  temperate  regions.  We  think 
its  denser  character.     Ilcncc   streams  rise  that  proof  can  he  offered  to  show  that  the 


and  spring?  run  more  roadily  hy  night  than 'cause  of  both  is  the  same ;  and  that  rarity 
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of  atmosphere  is  as  much  an  accompaniment 
and  cause  of  the  perpetual  cold  of  mountain 
heights,  as  it  is  of  the  season  of  snow  and 
ice,  of  rain  and  hail,  of  lengthened  nights 
and  shortened  days,  which  we  call  winter. 
Continual  light  would  be  perpetual  summer, 
and  constant  darkness  would  be  everlasting 
winter.  The  terms  are  convertible.  This, 
however,  we  propose  to  consider  fully  at 
some  future  time. 

Our  theory  is  perhaps  erroneous ;  if  so 
let  its  error  be  proved.  We  have  honestly 
offered  it,  as  in  no  other  manner  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  it  professes  to  ex- 
plain. We  have  attacked  time-honored  opin- 
ions and  perhaps  shocked  some  prejudices. 
We  care  for  neither.  Truth  will  not  suffer 
by  being  attacked ;  and  error  should  at  all 
times,  iu  every  place,  and  by  every  body, 
be  assailed.  Of  the  correctness  of  the  fact 
which  our  question  contains,  we  have  no 
doubt :  if  our  explanation  be  wrong,  let  some 
one  better  qualified  produce  one  more  satis- 
factory. We  end  as  we  began,  and  ask  the 
public  the  question  we  have  asked  ourselves, 
Why  does  a  mill  run  better  by  night  than  by 
day  ? 


CASTLES  AND  SHAKSPERE. 


The  proverb  which  declares  an  English- 
man's home  to  be  his  castle,  gains  at  War- 
wick an  impressive  significance.  The  road 
that  conducts  us  from  the  lodge  to  the  court, 
is  excavated  from  a  solid  rock«  and  canopied 
with  verdure ;  while  the  towering  line  of 
fortified  wall,  roof,  and  bulwark,  convey  at 
once  a  sense  of  the  impregnable,  the  com- 
plete, and  the  time-hallowed.  It  needs  not 
the  absent  portcullis  and  overgrown  moat, 
nor  the  arch  which  now  takes  the  place  of 
the  drawbridge,  to  indicate  a  haunt  of  power 
capable  of  the  most  prolonged  defiance. 
Caesar's  tower,  alone,  which  dates  from  the 
Roman  conquest,  in  its  irregular  outline  and 
venerable  strength,  fills  the  imagination,  like 
an  invulnerable  beacon  on  the  shores  of  el- 
der time,  casting  its  huge  shadow  on  the 
bright,  green  turf,  as  when  it  fell  on  the  grim 
old  earls  or  knightly  barons  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  The  massive  stonework,  aged 
and  lofty  trees,  and  highly-cultivated  vicin- 


age of  the  English  castle,  render  it,  inde- 
pendent of  local  history,  the  most  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  landscape.  What  the 
basilica  is  in  Italy,  the  ramparts  of  Vauban 
in  France,  and  the  pyramid  in  Egypt,  is  the 
castle  in  England— an  architectural  type  and 
illustration  of  the  primitive  national  life. 
Warwick  castle  is  the  place  to  hear  Shaks- 
pere's  historical  plays  read  by  a  fine  elocu- 
tionist. Every  allusion  they  contain  finds  a 
response  in  the  scene.  We  feel  there  the 
old  inspiration  of  chivalric  days;  Percy, 
Mortimer,  Talbot,  and  Blount,  become  actu- 
alized in  a  spot  so  adapted  to  give  scope  to 
ambition,  ferocity,  and  magnanimous  valor ; 
the  use,  abuse,  origin,  transition,  mainten- 
ance, and  bequest  of  power,  are  not  only 
written  in  the  annals,  but  inscribed  on  each 
mossy  stone  of  the  hoary  pile ;  and  re-ap- 
pear, blended  with  the  artifices  and  expres- 
sion of  human  nature,  in  her  ever-identical 
instincts,  as  depicted  by  the  great  poet  who 
translated  the  chronicles  of  his  native  land 
into  vital  dramas.  We  might  infer  his  Eng- 
lish origin  by  the  term  ''  cloud-capt'  "  ap- 
plied to  towers,  for  it  is  a  phenomenon  al- 
most peculiar  to  this  climate ;  and  as  the  cu- 
pola of  St.  Peter's  gains  new  relief  to  the 
eye  from  the  stainless  azure  against  which  it 
is  so  frequently  seen,  the  less  graceful  but 
more  warlike  forms  that  rear  themselves  so 
proudly  under  Britain's  lowering  sky,  bor- 
row a  more  imposing  grandeur  from  the  de- 
tached masses  of  vapor  that  seem  to  cling 
around  their  dizzy  summits. 

Within  the  castle,  amid  so  many  sugges- 
tive relics  and  memorable  efiigies,  although 
curiosity,  at  the  time,  is  largely  gratified,  up- 
on few  salient  points  of  the  whole  array, 
does  fancy  linger  in  the  retrospect ;  to  me 
these  were  the  chamber-furniture  of  Queen 
Anne,  which,  with  her  portrait  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  over  the  mantlepiece,  gives  a 
singular  unity  of  impression;  the  bust  of 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  Elizabeth's  dag- 
ger, and  the  mask  of  Cromwell.  The  do- 
mestic appliances  of  the  sovereign  whose 
memory  Marlborough  and  Addison  linked 
with  victory  and  verse,  revived  an  epoch  so 
divejse  from  that  which  lowered  in  the  rugged 
and  stern  features  of  the  dead  Oliver,  and 
was  typified  in  the  princely  warrior  of  a 
knightly  age,  and  the  handsome  weapon  of 
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the  virgin  queen,  that  each  of  these  symbol- 
ic trophies  recurred  as  talismans,  evoking 
whole  reigns  from  the  buried  past.     Van- 
dyke, Rubens,  and  other  masters  speak  from 
the  old  walls  in  the  precision  of  linear  ex- 
pression, or  mellow  richness  of  hue ;  and,  at 
every  step,  we  are  tempted  to  linger  and 
peruse  the  features  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered and  triumphed  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  their  names  and  fortunes  household 
words  in  two  hemispheres.     What  a  story  is 
associated  with  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  what  a 
web  of  intrigue,  extending  over  the  world, 
with  the  astute,  glowing,  dignified,  prayerful 
face  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  what  pitiful  inter- 
est environs  the  fair  countenance  of  Charles 
I.'s  queen ;  and  how  familiar  appears  Hol- 
bein's Henry  VHI.,  the  origin  of  his  count- 
less portraits.     But  earls  and  kings  do  not  so 
harmoniously  embody  the  ideal  of  history  as 
the  landscape,  as  fresh,  though  less  wooded 
to-day,  as  when  '*  the  blue-eyed  minstrel*' 
strayed  amid  its  oaks  and  elms.     It  was  du- 
ring a  walk  through  the  castle  grounds,  that 
the  poetry  of  the  scene  came  home  to  my 
heart.      Weary  with  historical  details,  and 
warlike  legends,-it  was  refreshing  to  tread 
the  elastic  and  twinkling  grass,  and  see  the 
old  branches  of  noble  trees  wave  in  the  gus- 
ty breeze.  The  symmetrical  pines  cast  broad 
shadows;   the  few  brown   leaves  that  yet 


"  Somettmefl  we  see  a  cloud  that's  4nifonisb, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontorr." 

I  paused  beneath  ''  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs"  and  looked  on  the  rough  trunks  for 
the  name  of  Rosalind,  and  down  the  vistas, 
for  Jacques  prone  on  the  sward  in  reyerie ; 
and,  with  the  legendary  structure  just  visi- 
ble through  a  leafy  screen,  asked  myself  is 
not — 

"  thia  life  mora  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  T    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court?" 

A  venerable  keeper  passed,  and  reminded 
me  of  good  old  Adam,  and  the  "constant 
service  of  the  antique  world,"  and  a  tanned 
loon,  in  a  field,  munching  a  turnip,  had  a 
Touchstone  air.     The  famous  vase  named 
from  this  its  grand  depository,  and  the  view 
from  the  highest  tower,  were  also  rife  vith 
interest.       After  winding  through  narrow 
passages,  lof^y  saloons,  and  over  oak  floors 
all  mellowed  and  worn  by  time,  after  tracing 
the  antique  carving  round  an  enormous  fire- 
place, that  had  consumed  yule  logs  by  thou- 
sands, gazed  on  ancient  armor,  reverend  por- 
traits, and,  every  now  and  then,  through  the 
vast  window,  upon  the  picturesque  landscape, 
it  was  startling  to  my  American  sense  of 
change,  to  see  the  gloves,  hats,  and  over- 
coats, of  the  present  occupants  of  Warwiclc 


clung  to  the  leafless  oaks,  were  detached  by  castle,  lying  on  the  hall-table.   So  complctc- 


the  wind;  birds  were  chirping;  a  banner 
fluttered  from  the  tower ;  far  away  spread 
the  clustered  roofs  of  Warwick,  and  over 
them  rose  the  old  church  pinnacles :  looking 
upon  these  objects,  as  I  strolled  in  the  mea- 
dow, through  which  winds  the  Avon,  two 
beautiful  swans  floated  gracefully  down  the 
stream ;  and  then  I  felt  myself  in  a  haunt  of 
Shakspere.  The  castle,  the  town,  the  river, 
the  queenly  birds,  each  tree  and  grass-blade 
were  rife  with  his  gracious  memory;  and 
the  murmurs  of  his  harp  seemed  to  vibrate 
in  the  wind,  fragmentary  snatches  of  histo- 
toric  and  natural  description.  I  looked  at 
the  old  gray  towers,  and — 

**  Saw  youn^  Henry  wiih  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuiasaa  on  \w  thighs,  frallantly  armed, 
Kise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury." 

I  gazed  at  the  sky,  as  the  vapory  rack  con- 
solidated in  shilling  and  grotesque  forms, 
and  thought — 


ly  had  the  manners  and  habiliments  of  a  dis- 
tant age  occupied  the  mind,  that  this  indica- 
tion of  hereditary  proprietorship,  of  the  ab- 
solute relation  of  living  men  to  the  old  carls, 
came  upon  the  senses  as  a  miracle.    To  one 
who  has  lived  in  a  country  where  it  is  rare 
to  lind  the  second  generation  beneath  the 
same  roof-tree,  or  to  recognise  a  landmark 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  a  land  where 
change  is  the  universal  law,  and  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  locality  and  employment  almost 
the  prevalent  order  of  life,  there  is  a  positive 
sublimity  in  the  spectacle  of  a  home  nine 
hundred  years  old ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  at 
the  spell  of  conservatism  in  a  nation,  where 
the  family  can  gather  at  Christmas,  in  halls 
alive   with  traditions  of  ancestral  barons, 
knights,  and  princes,  sheltered  from  the  win- 
ter air  by  tapestry  woven,  centuries  ago,  in- 
to the  pictured  exploits  of  warlike  prc^ni- 
tors,  and  kneel  to  pray  in  a  chapel,  before 
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whose  altar  have  bowed  a  line  of  kindred 
extending  from  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  present  hour.  To  complete  the  expres- 
sive alternation  of  relics,  in  the  lodge  was  a 
spider-legged  table,  at  which  Friar  Tuck 
might  have  quaffed  ale,  and  in  the  dining- 
room,  an  elaborately-carved  buffet,  that  had 
graced  the  World's  Fair. 


At  Stratford-on  Avon,  however,  we  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  childhood,  youth, 
and  last  days  of  Skakspere  the  man,  to  re- 
flect long  upon  his  age.  It  is  the  hazel  eyes, 
the  bald  and  lofty  head,  the  auburn  beard, 
the  human  figure  that  once  moved  through 
these  streets,  which  haunt  our  fancy  there  ; 
it  is  the  stripling  given  "to  poetry  and  act- 
ing," the  glowing  youth  wooing,  not  a  girl, 
but  a  woman  parallel  with  his  own  thorough 
manliness,  and  therefore  his  senior,  and  "in 
the  lusty  stealth  of  nature"  taking  the  fair 
Anne  Hathaway  for  his  bride  ;  it  is  the  spi- 
rited youth  relishing  a  midnight  shot  in  the 
forest,  and  lampooning  a  complacent  old 
squire — the  rich  autocrat  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— whom  he  was  too  independent  to 
toady,  and  yet  not  able  wholly  to  defy  ;  it  is 
the  romantic  moonlight  stroller,  upon  whose 
fine  sense  not  an  odor,  hue,  or  tone,  was 
lost — unconsciously  garnering  up,  in  this 
humble  village,  the  material  elements  of  po- 
etic creations  destined  "  for  all  time  ;''  and 
finally,  it  is  the  crowned  minstrel,  his  eter- 
nal triumph  achieved,  his  glorious  legacy  to 
mankind  enrolled,  returning  hither,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  fame,  to  celebrate  his 
daughter's  nuptials,  make  his  will,  write  his 
epitaph,  dwell  a  while  in  grateful  and  meek 
content,  with  kindred  and  neighbors,  amid 
his  sweet  native  landscape,  and  then  lay  his 
body  under  the  altar  where  in  life  he  pray- 
ed ; — thenceforth  to  become  a  shrine  of  hu- 
manity, to  which  his  spirit,  diffusive  as  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  yet  concentrated  as 
the  heart's  blood,  shall  draw  the  votive  steps 
of  reverent  and  loving  generations  for  ever  I 
Of  all  the  claims  upon  faith  to  which  the 
modern  traveller  is  liable,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  not  to  admit,  but  to  realize,  is  that 
advanced  by  the  sign  projecting  from  the 
httle  cottage  in  Henley  street,  at  Stratford. 


We  tread  the  sagging  floor,  we  gaze  round 
the  low-roofed  and  diminutive  chamber,  we 
vainly  seek  an  unappropriated  inch  on  wall 
and  ceiling  to  inscribe  our  name,  we  seat  our* 
selves  in  the  arm*chair,  let  the  garrulous  old 
woman  chatter  away  unheeded,  and,  all  the 
time,  there  is  a  strife  between  the  senses  and 
the  mind,  from  the  eagerness  of  the  latter 
to  realize  the  identity  of  tho  scene  with 
Shakspere's  nativity.  But  this  troubled  mood 
changes  to  one  of  happy  conviction,  as  we 
become  familiar  with  the  town  itself  and  ad- 
jacent country.  It  is  easy  to  associate  a 
poet  with  nature,  and  very  near  seems  he 
who  first  drew  breath  in  3'onder  lowly  domi- 
cil,  when  streams,  woods,  insect,  sky,  and 
man  himself,  are  beheld  where  he  first  knew 
them.  I  could  easily  imagine  here  the  zest 
with  which,  glad  to  escape  the  more  exciting 
lessons  of  London  life,  he  wrote  :— 

"  Often  to  our  comfort,  rIibII  we  find 
The  ^hardcfi  beetle  in  a  safpr  hold 
Than  ia  the  foll-win»ed  eajjie.     O  this  life 
li*  nobler  than  attending  for  a  cheek, 
J'rouder  than  rustling  in  unpuiij-for  fiilk." 

At  every  step,  his  familiar  phrase  illustra« 
ted  the  scene.  When  we  sat  down  to  lunch 
at  "The  Red  Horse,"  what  better  greeting 
could  be  imagined  than-*— 

*'  May  ROfKi  di^e^tion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  !'* 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  there 
stood  a  venerable  figure  bent  over  his  stick, 
his  loose  woollen  hose  betraying  '*  the  lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon ;"  there  were  no 
less  than  two  infants  "  puling  in  their  nurses' 
arms;"  an  urchin,  playing  ball,  exhibited 
<' the  shining  morning  face"  of  the  school- 
boy ;  a  blacksmith  and  currier  were  greedily 
swallowing  news  which  a  farmer  ostenta- 
tiously broached  ;  they  were  the  **  mechanic 
slaves  with  greasy  aprons"  of  the  play; 
under  the  window,  stood  an  old  toper,  who 
meth ought  sat  for  this  picture  :  **  There  is  a 
fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  for  o'  my 
conscience  twenty  dog-days  now  reign  in  '5 
nose ;  all  that  stand  about  him  are  under  the 
line;"  a  strutting  groom  was  one  of  those 
inventoried  by  the  same  hand,  as  "  highly 
fed  and  lowly  taught ;"  a  plethoric  dame  was 
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arranging  her  newly-purchased  stores  in  a 
cart,  with  the  very  expression  of  an  **  un- 
lettered, small-knowing  soul ;''  a  bluff  coun- 
try-gentleman reined  up  his  tall  horse,  as  if 
to  exhibit  to  the  group  his  *'  fair,  round  belly, 
with  good  capon  lined ;"  a  lady's  chariot 
outshone  the  whole  array,  and  a  carrier's 
wagon  was  an  instant  nucleus  for  gossips. 
It  was  essentially  such  a  '^  walking  shadow" 
of  life  as  used  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  young 
poet.  Indeed,  I  recognized,  in  an  hour's 
walk  about  Stratford,  a  vast  number  of  old 
acquaintances,  especially  Dogberry,  Shal- 
low, Snug,  Bottom,  and  Launce's  dog.  But 
the  most  genial  traces  of  his  muse  are  dis- 
coverable in  natural  objects.  From  Strat- 
ford to  Shotely,  his  wife's  maiden  home,  and 
thence  to  Charlecote,  the  seat  of  the  deer- 
loving  justice,  how  many  silent  testimonies 
to  the  graphic  pencil  of  the  dramatic  artist, 
strike  the  thoughtful  eye  ! 

The  evidence  of  universal  sympathy,  so 
apparent  in  the  pilgrimage  of  multitudes  to 
a  common  shrine,  attested  the  truth  he  so 
emphatically  announced,  that  "  one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin;"  his 
Own  marvellous  destiny  makes  us  feel  that 
"  there's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  ;" 
the  headstones  in  the  churchyard  announce 
that  "  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns ;"  and  thus  each 
object  and  idea  which  the  place  suggested, 
whether  by  a  detail  of  nature  or  a  general 
truth,  found  its  most  apt  expression  in  one 
of  his  memorable  phrases. 

The  shrewd  eye  and  obsequious  bearing 
of  an  innkeeper  made  us  exclaim,  *'  How 
like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks ;"  a  discus- 
sion growing  out  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  por- 
traits, and  the  tales  of  her  frailty,  induced 
the  charitable  second  thought  to  utter  itself 
in  his  considerate  line,  ''  The  greatest  scan- 
dal waits  on  greatest  state ;"  the  compla- 
cent air  of  sanctity  in  a  young  and  spruce 
vicar  we  met,  suggested  one  of  that  class 
who  believe  there  shall  be  *'  no  more  cakes 
and  ale"   because  they  are  virtuous;  and, 

hastening  at  sunset  along  the  road  to  War- 
wick, we  could  say — 

**  The  west  yet  f^limmera  with  some  streaks  of  day, 
Now  spars  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn." 

Here,  I  thought,  when  love  *'  lent  a  pre- 


cious seeing  to  the  eye,"  Shakspere  beheld 
the  landscape  now  present  to  my  vision ; 
speeding  with  full  heart  to  his  tryst  at  eve, 
"the  sweet  odor  of  the  new  mown  hay" 
breathed  its  fragrance  around  him  ;  **  violets 
dim"  met  his  downward  glance  ;   **  the  poor 
beetle  that  we  tread  upon,"  crossed  his  path ; 
the  willow  that  ''shows  its   hoar  leaves  in 
the  glassy  stream"  became  a  pensive  image 
in  his  memory;  "the  barky  fingers  of  the 
elm"  touched  his  flushed  brow ;  the  umbra- 
geous fence  that  skirted  his  way,  years  after, 
led  him  to  write,  *'  Such  a  divinity  doth 
hedge  a  king ;"  he  saw  the  cheerful  rustic 
coming  home  from  toil,  and  knew,  when  ia 
the  great  world,  how  blest  it  is  "to  range 
with  humble  livers  in  content ;"  the  decrepit 
villager  that  hobbled  by,   taught  him  that 
"  Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  man's  eye;'* 
the  echo  of  the  funeral  bell  impressed  upon 
his  thoughts  that  "  we  can  not  hold  mortali- 
ty's strong  hand;"  and  though  convivially 
inclined  when  "  fancy  free,"  he  left  the  ale- 
house early  where  there  was  "like  to  be  t 
great  presence  of  w^orthies,"  breaking  away 
from  the  bore  "  full  of  wise  saws  and  mod- 
ern instances ;"  and,  as  these  casual  experi- 
ences took  their  place  in  the  background  of 
the  temple  of  his  mind,   he  thus  inwardljr 
ejaculated : — 

**  O,  that  I  ihoui^ht  it  could  be  io  a  woman 
To  feed  for  nye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  luve ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plij^ht  and  yonih, 
Outlivinir  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  hut  thus  conrinceoM, 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Mif^ht  be  aflfronted  with  the  watch  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnowed  purity  in  love ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !" 

He  heard,  as  he  walked,  the  "brook  make 
music  with  the  enamelled  stones,"  and  saw 
the  river  "giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  cveiy 
sedge,"  even  as  they  do  now;  and,  it  the 
same  time,  speculating  on  his  own  conscious- 
ness, he  thought — 

**  O,  how  this  spring  of  love  raaembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beaaty  of  tlie  snn, 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  Cakea  all  away  !** 
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functiooary,  was  a  passport  bearing  the  seal 
of  Richelieu. 

Bj  the  reduction  of  the  great  city  of 
the  protestants  the  cardinal  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  Rochelle  the  last 
strong  hold  in  France  of  the  persecuted  Hu- 
guenots, deserted  by  the  English  and  barred 
from  all  succor  by  the  immense  wall  thrown 
across  the  bay,  had  yielded  to  his  arms  in 
November  of  the  preceding  year.     Mare- 


THE  CARDINAL'S  HIGHWAY.   . 

A  STORT   OF   THE   DAYS   OF   RICHELIEU. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SWOEDS  AND  MASKS. 

The  coast  of  Picardy  from  Havre  to  the 
Sonime  is  one  unbroken  line  of  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  sand  hills.     Dieppe  St.  Valery 
and   Fecamp    are  almost  the   only   places  schal  Bassompierre  had  said  ''we  shall  be 
'where  vessels  may  safely  touch  if  the  wind  foolish  enough  to  take  Rochelle ;"  by  its  re- 


blows  anything  like  a  gale.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned town,  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
of  January  1629,  a  number  of  persons  were 
assembled  on  the  quay  watching  the  move- 
ments of  a  vessel  which,  driven  about  by 
the   wind,  was  endeavouring  to  enter  the 
port.     The  day  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  thick 
clouds  were  drifting  across  the  sky  and  the 
wind  blew  furiously.   The  vessel  in  question 
was  a  small  corvette,  and  it  every  moment 
ran   the  greatest  danger  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  which  here  jut  out  into 
the   channel.      The  time  was  approaching 
when  all  would  be  decided,  for  borne  along 
like  a  sea-gull  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  the 
little  barque  flew  towards  the  breakers.     In 
another  instant  it  had  glided  past  the  rocks 
and  entered  the  harbor.     The  captain  of  this 
vessel,  which  bore  upon  its  stern  the  name 
of  **  The  Swallow,'*  as  his  boat  touched  the 
landing,  met  the  governor  of  the  port.     To 
the  questions  of  the  officer,  he  replied,  "  that 
he  had  touched  there  in  order  to  land  Mon- 
sieur^^pointing  to  another  person  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  boat — "  who  had 
desired  to  be  put  ashore   at  that  place." 
Monsieur  was  a  small  man  with  piercing 
eyes,  sun-burnt  and  of  dark  hair  and  beard. 
He  was  richly  dressed,  though  his  clothes  pre- 
sented a  travel-worn  appearance,  and  a  large 
sword  suspended  from  a  broad  belt  round  his 
waist  knocked  against  the  owner's  calves  at 
every  step  he  took.  In  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  same  officer  who  had  questioned  the 
captain  of  the  Swallow,  he  produced  a  slip 
of  parchment  which  seemed  to  remove  all 
doubts,  and  then  mounting  a  horse  prepared 
for  him,  he  set  forward  rapidly  on  the  road 


duction  the  minister's  power  became  firmly 
established  and  he  was  placed  in  a  position 
to  despise  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  His 
great  mind  ruled  not  only  France  but  all  Eu- 
rope. Internal  order  so  often  destroyed  by 
the  feuds  of  the  nobles  was  restored,  and 
his  authority  extending  to  the  most  remote 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  was  every  where 
respected.  The  signature  of  "  Richelieu" 
had  quickly  smoothed  the  way  for  the  trav- 
eller from  England,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
continue  his  journey  without  hindrance. 

He  had  now  been  in  the  saddle  several 
hours.  Passing  to  the  left  of  Havre,  he 
galloped  through  the  little  village  of  Har- 
fleur  without  drawing  rein  to  recruit  his  own 
strength  or  that  of  his  horse.  Reaching 
Rouen  at  midnight  he  proceeded  to  the  first 
hotel ;  his  horse  had  fallen  from  fatigue  up- 
on entering  the  town.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  host  replied  to  the  furious 
storm  of  knocks  which  the  cavalier  showered 
upon  the  door.  At  last  it  was  opened  but 
no  horses  could  be  procured  at  that  hour  of 
the  night,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  ir- 
ritated him  extremely. 

It  was  ten  the  next  morning  before  the 
Englishman,  venting  imprecations,  could  set 
out.  He  had  not  noticed  three  cavaliers  who 
had  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  and  who  had 
kept  their  eyes  upon  all  his  movements. 
When  he  was  out  of  sight  they  paid  their 
score  and  followed  upon  the  same  road. 

A  league  beyond  the  small  town  of  Eco- 
uen,  while  passing  through  a  wood  the  cava- 
lier thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  hard  and  flinty  road  which  he 
had  just  passed  over.  He  was  not  mistaken. 


to  Paris.  The  paper  which  the  traveller  had  In  another  moment  two  horsemen  appeared 
shown  to  the  governor  of  Fecamp  and  which '  some  distance  in  the  rear,  riding  at  full 
procured  such  prompt  attention  from  that  I  speed.    Upon  their  appearance  the  cavalier 
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with  a  movement  in  which  there  was  noth- 
ing of  ostentation,  brought  round  his  sword, 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  his  hand,  and 
then  without  increasing  his  pace,  calmly 
awaited  their  approach.  The  newcomers 
were  gentlemen,  to  judge  from  their  clothes, 
but  none  but  robbers  wore  masks,  and  they 
were  entirely  disguised.  His  perplexity  was 
soon  put  an  end  to,  for  spurring  hard  the 
pursuers,  as  they  proved  to  be,  quickly  came 
up  with  him,  one  of  them  seizing  his  bridle 
60  suddenly  as  to  throw  the  horse  on  his 
haunches.  A  fiery  glance  flashed  from  the 
cavalier's  eye,  and  with  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse he  drew  his  sword  half  way  from  the 
^cabbard  ;  but  appearing  to  change  his  mind 
he  allowed  it  to  fall  back,  as  he  said, 

•*  Messieurs,  what  would  you  have  ?  You 
use  somewhat  roughly  a  man  who  has  never 
done  you  harm." 

"  The  passport  from  the  cardinal,''  replied 
the  mask  who  held  the  bridle. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  other,  "you 
are  mistaken,  you  take  me  for  some  one 

else." 

"  Give  me  the  paper.  Monsieur,"  cried  the 
mask,  *'  or  I  will  kill  you."  Before  the  cavalier 
could  answer,  a  voice  was  heard  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  shouting,  **  Stop,  gentlemen, 
stop,  I  am  coming,"  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  hoofs  rapidly  approaching. 

*'The  paper,  the  paper!"  cried  the  mask, 
drawing  his  pistol,  *'  or  thou  art  dead !" 

<*  Here,  here  it  is,"  shouted  the  cavalier, 
and  drawing  his  long  sword,  with  a  motion 
too  rapid  for  his  opponent  to  parry,  he  struck 
him  upon  the  head.     The  blow  was  so  pow- 
erful that  his  assailant  dropping  the  bridle 
bent  to  the  back  of  his  horse.     The  other 
siezing  his  advantage  put  spur  to  his  horse, 
which  mad  with  fatigue  and  pain  started  for- 
ward like  the  wind.     But  while  these  rapid 
events  were  occurring  the  third  cavalier  had 
come  up  with  whirlwind  speed,  passing  thir- 
ty or  forty  yards  in  advance  of  the  party,  so 
great  had  been  his  speed.    To  this  cavalier, 
the  fugitive  now  found  himself  opposed,  and 
he  galloped  forward  pistol  in  hand.    At  that 
moment  the  mask  who  had  received  the  cav- 
alier's sword-stroke,  drew  his  pibtol  and  fired. 


road.  When  within  six  yards  he  took  aim 
and  fired,  but  the  sudden  rearing  of  bis  ad- 
versary's horse  caused  him  to  fail  in  his  aim. 
Throwing  his  pistol  away  he  drew  his  sword 
and  leaning  forward,  dug  the  spurs  into  his 
sides. 

But  before  he  could  cross  swords,  when 
within  scarcely  ten  feet,  his  adversary  £red 
in  turn.  The  cavalier  raised  his  hand  to  \m 
breast  and  fell  fainting  from  his  horse.  The 
other  riding  up,  dismounted  and  drew  from 
the  breast  of  the  dead  man  a  paper,  and  af- 
ter bestowing  a  glance  of  pity  upon  a  deep 
wound  in  the  neck,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  profusely,  mounted  again  and  disap- 
peared with  his  companions  on  the  route  to 
Paris. 

At  this  time  all  France  was  in  commo- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Nevers  shut  up  in  Casal 
sent  to  demand  succor  of  Louis  XIFI.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  king  himself  would 
take  the  command.  At  court  all  things  were 
in  confusion.  The  partisans  of  Richeliea 
and  those  of  the  queen  mother  were  contin- 
ually at  strife.  The  minister  had  already 
begun  his  great  plan  of  humbling  the  nobili- 
ty and  augmenting  the  royal  prerogative. 
Two  years  before  Gaston  D'Orleans,  De  Cha- 
lais  and  others  had  conspired  to  take  the 
Cardinal's  life.  Gaston  was  forced  to  marry 
a  lady,  selected  by  the  Cardinal ;  Chatais 
was  beheaded.  This  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  that  system  which  afterwards  brought 
to  the  block  the  great  Montmorency,  Marillac 
and  Cinq  Mars,  and  which  ruined  Orleans, 
Guise,  Epernon  and  Bassompierre,  the  first 
nobles  of  France — Richelieu  had  steadfa^stlj 
followed  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  out,  and 
noble  after  noble  had  bent  to  his  iron  wiH. 
The  Bastille  was  only  a  more  lingering  death, 
and  many,  from  their  horror  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, preferred  the  scafibld.  In  Parii 
there  was  a  strong  anti-cardinal  party. 

The  proud  and  fiery  spirit  of  the  young 
nobles  especially,  revolted  at  the  ideaof  f^ub- 
mission  to  the  boldier-priest,  and  not  a  few 
had  heavily  atoned  for  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Thus  a  party  of  young  noblemen  who  had 


The  ball  passed  through  the  cloak  and,  pour-  assembled  a  few  days  after  the  events  nar- 
point,  but  without  noticing  it  he  charged  rated  above,  at  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Sob^scn^, 
down  vpon  the  horseman  who  barred  the  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  cardinal,  par- 
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took  for  the  roost  part  of  the  sentiments  of 
their  host. 

Some  of  the  guests  were  playing  both 
with  cards  and  dice,  others  looking  on,  and 


If  they  could  have  penetrated  into  the  fu- 
ture they  would  have  found  that  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  Richelieu's  good  for- 
tune.   A  few  years  later  his  life  was  saved 


others  again  were  talking  in  little  groups  of  solely  by  the  indecision  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
six  or  seven.  The  saloon  sparkled  with  leans  when  St.  Ibal  and  Montresor,  standing 
lights,  and  the  continual  bursts  of  laughter  near  him  with  their  pistols  prepared,  await- 
and  noisy  exclamations  indicated  that  noth-  ed  the  signal  from  the  duke,  who  was  afraid 
ing  had  as  yet  occurred  to  disturb  their  gai-  to  give  it.  A  short  time  after  the  Count  de 
ety.  In  one  comer  of  the  apartment  stood  Soissons,  his  greatest  enemy,  when  about  to 
several  young  men  forming  a  group  of  the  march  on  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  in 


sort  mentioned.  The  one  who  was  speaking 
at  the  moment  was  a  young  man,  not  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty,  with  a  gay,  hand- 
some countenance.  This  young  man  was 
called  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  he,  "  you  may 
laugh,  you  may  even  doubt,  if  that  pleases 
you,  but  what  I  say  is  true.     He  came  out 
of  Madame,  the  queen  mother's  hotel.     We 
saw  his  features  as  the  wind  raised  his  Span- 
ish hat,  it  was  the  cardinal !     M.  D'Orville 
here  will  tell  you  that  this  is  true."     The 
person  spoken  of  was  a  young  man  scarcely 
eighteen  in  appearance.     His  face  as  fair  as 
that  of  a  woman,  bore  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme politeness  almost  of  diffidence.     To 
M.  de  Beauvoir's  question  he  replied  with  a 
bow. 

*  It  is  true  gentlemen." 

**  That  is  singular,"  said  another,  "  as  Ma- 
dame and  his  eminence  are  said  to  be  on  bad 
terms." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  the  Chevalier  de 
Beauvoir,  **  I  have  heard  that  Madame  was 
once  his  patroness." 

"  That  is  true,  but  Monseigneur's  mind 
was  of  too  grand  a  nature  to  be  dictated  to, 
and  her  highness  indulges  a  very  natural  dis- 
pleasure at  what  she  considers  his  ingrati- 
tude." 

*'  After  all,"  said  the  young  Lord  of  St. 
Leu,  **  nobody  can  be  conceived  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  eminence,  though  the  greatness 
of  his  genius  is  undeniable.  You  remember 
poor  Chalais.  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  so  well-organized  a  conspiracy  was 
doomed  to  fail  and  bring  destruction  upon  its 
authors  ?" 

"  A  man  of  luck,"  said  de  Beauvoir,  "  the 
great  wall  thrown  across  the  bay  at  Rochelle 
by  Monseigneur  was  swept  away  three  days 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city." 


attempting  to  raise  his  visor  with  the  point 
of  a  pistol  shot  himself  through  the  brain. 
These  were  by  no  means  the  only  instances 
of  the  minister's  miraculous  good  fortune. 

"Apropos  of  Richelieu  M.  de  Beauvoir," 
said  St.  Leu,  "they  say  he  is  excessively 
angry  on  account  of  your  duel  with  M.  Du- 
pontis,  and  when  the  cardinal  is  excessively 
angry  it  is  time  to  be  prepared." 

"  It  is  said  he  is  dying,"  returned  the  oth- 
er, "and  I  am  sorry  from  my  soul.  I  am 
consoled,  however,  in  some  degree,  by  re- 
membering that  the  duel  was  not  of  my 
choice." 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  fought  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur,  though  the  occa- 
sion was  very  trifling.  I  was  passing  through 
the  rue  Du  Harpe  with  the  Viscount  D'Or- 
ville  here,  when  M.  Dupontis  came  up  with 
two  more  gentlemen.  When  he  came  behind 
me  he  cried  stupidly  "  Vive  le  cardinal !"  I 
turned  round  and  seeing  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  in  a  meaning  manner,  replied  "  Vive  le 
roi."  "  Eh  bien  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "but 
the  cardinal  first."  This  was  said  in  so  ar- 
rogant a  tone  that  I  replied,  "  Monsieur  you 
are  drunk,"  whereupon  he  desired  me  to 
draw ;  you  comprehend  gentlemen  that  this 
invitation  was  too  polite  for  me  to  refuse." 

"  But  Chevalier,  that  looks  rather  delibe- 
rate." 

"Ah!  could  it  have  been !" 

"What." 

"That  M.  Dupontis  had  his  orders  from 
the  Cardinal!"  replied  de  Beauvoir. 

"  Possibly.  And  this  is  the  more  cause  to 
take  care.  Monseigneur  has  not  the  repu- 
tation of  allowing  his  friends  to  go  unre- 
venged." 

"  Will  he  behead  me,  do  you  think  Mon- 
sieur," asked  the  young  man  naively. 

"  Not  as  bad  as  that  I  suppose,  but  you 
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will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find '  Fougere  and  Rennes,  or  St.  Malo,  with 


yourself  in  the  Bastille.  If  you  are  once 
sent  there  you  will  roC,  and  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  but  his  majesty  be  able  to  liberate 
you.'* 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  de  Beauvoir,  "  do  you 
know  you  make  me  shudder  with  youF  roi. 
Jailors  can  always  be  bribed/' 

"  In  the  Bastille — I  assure  you  I  hare  seen 
the  inside — the  prisoners  are  only  known  by 
the  numbers  of  their  cells,  and  the  turnkeys 
are  forbidden  to  listen  to  them/* 

"  Well  yes,  Monsieur,"  returned  the  young 
Chevalier,  •*  if  I  am  not  yet  arrested  it  is 
quite  certain  that  I  will  be.  You  ask  me 
what  I  mean.  The  Viscount  D'Orville,  M. 
de  Vigni,  whom  you  see  yonder  and  myself 
determined,  for  various  reasons,  a  few  days 
since,  to  take  a  journey  to  England.  When 
we  wished  to  embark  at  Dieppe,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  port  very  politely  informed  us  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  could  pass  without  a 
special  order  from  his  eminence  or  the  king. 
In  a  word,  we  were  forced  to  return.  At  the 
hotel  of  the  *  Cheval  Blanc'  Rouen,  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  myself  and  a  gentleman 
in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal— de  Crillon. 
**  We  fought,"  continued  the  narrator,  look- 
ing at  the  young  Viscount,  "  and  at  the  sec- 
ond pass  I  had  the  misfortune  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Thus  you  see,  gentlemen, 
I  am  fairly  entitled  to  the  regards  of  his  Em- 
inence, and  it  it*  not  at  all  improbable  that 
he  will  soon  have  me  lodged  at  his  own  ex- 
pense." 

"That  is  not  bad,  and  I  agree  with  you." 

**AndI!" 

"Touching  unanimity!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  "what  is  there  I  should  not  do 
rather  than  disappoint  such  friends^  I  feel 
quite  aiFected!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANTECEDENTS  OP  ONE  OF  THE  MASKS. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessvary  to  ex- 
plain who  the  young  man  was  among  whose 
friends  there  was  such  a  "  touchino:  una- 
nimity." 

Claude  de  Beauvoir  was  the  son  of  an  old 


rough  and  slaty  soil  scarcely  covered  witfc 
scanty  verdure,  but  the  Brittany  of  Saum 
and  Tours — that  beautiful  land,  which  fa 
been  called  the  garden  of  France ;  whe 
the  trees  are  always  green  and  the  flow< 
ever  blooming.  Here  the  Loire  swe€ 
along  majestically  towards  the  ocean,  its  u 
dulating  banks  covered  with  the  quiveri 
aspen,  and  its  white  sands  glittering  in  t 
sun.  Here  dwelt  the  cynical  cure  of  Me 
don — here  where  the  soft  and  lazy  air  ind 
ces  that  delicious  languor  which  can  be  coi 
pared  only  to  some  sweet  dream.  He 
where  life  passes  in  one  round  of  happine 
and  joy,  was  the  estate  of  the  baron  de  Beai 
voir  whose  chateau  overlooked  the  Loire. 
The  young  *  Chevalier'  as  he  was  caliec 
had  spent  his  time  till  his  eighteenth  year  h 
the  usual  manner  of  young  men  brought  aj 
in  the  provinces,  that  is  in  bunting,  hawking 
and  fishing,  besides  learning  bis  lessoDs, 
The  latter  it  should  be  understood,  however 
absorbed  much  less  of  his  time  than  tb( 
former.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  tlK 
young  huntsman  to  pass  the  time,  whict 
should  have  been  allotted  to  his  lesions,  ii 
following  his  hawk  Lenoire  in  his  purs^uit  o 
some  heron  or  large  water-hen,  of  whici 
there  were  an  abundance  upon  the  patent 
domain.  Thus  he  passed  his  life,  taking  de 
light  in  these  simple  pursuits,  and  with  D( 
cloud  to  obscure  the  future.  But  when  hi 
had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he  fell  li 
love  with  a  young  lady  of  their  neigbboi 
hood,  whose  father's  chateau  was  in  si^tc 
de  Beauvoir.  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Lissa 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Viscount  of  tfa 
same  nan^e,  and  she  had  a  private  opinic 
of  her  own  that  the  Chevalier  de  fieaovo 
was  quite  an  agreeable  young  man.  Thi 
the  young  heir  of  Beauvoir  seemed  destine 
in  the  course  of  time  to  be  married  and  i 
settle  down  into  the  sober  father  of  a  famii; 
Uurying  his  talents  in  retirement  and  coi 
tent  with  the  tranquil  life  of  a  country  gei 
tleraan.  But  fate,  which  seems  to  take  d 
light  in  altering  all  veU-amuiged  plu 
doomed  otherwise,  as  will  soon  be  seen.  Ti 
first  obstacle  which  presented  itself  wis  th 
that  M.  de  Lissac  was  a  protestant,  wlul 


baron  of  Brittany  of  a  noble  family,  who  the  baron  was  a  staunch  Catholic — not  tli 
4welt  upon  his  estates.    Not  the  Brittany  of  he  had  any  enthuaiaun  upon  the  subject 
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religioD — far  from  it.     His  father  bad  been  |     The  baroness  a.sked  those  around  her  the 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  and  his  son  had  cause  of  the  change  in  the  habits  of  her  son 


considered  himself  bound  to  uphold  the  same 
opinions.  He  argued  that  if  be  beard  mass 
every  Sunday  he  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven, 
and  then  he  dismissed  the  subject.     But  the 


— no  one  knew.  She  asked  Claude  himself 
— he  only  sighed.  The  baron  and  his  wife 
asked  each  other,  and  decided  that  it  was 
only  the  natural  longing  for  *  companions  of 


difference  of  faith  was  not  the  only  obstacle. '  his  own  age.'     After  a  great  many  tears  on 


If  the  two  gentlemen  bowed  to  each  other  in 
public  with  the  greatest  politeness,  their  pri- 
vate feelings  were  of  another  nature.  Whe- 
ther the  reason  for  this  variance  was  genuine 


the  part  of  his  mother,  the  young  man  set 
out  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an  uncle. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  arrived 
at  Paris  he  was  a  perfect  provincial — how 


or  frivolous,  is  irrelevant.     Most  probably  it  i  should  he  be  otherwise.     Thus  when  he  en- 


was  the  latter. 

For  these  several  reasons  the  young  man 
and  Marie  were  obliged  to  meet  privately — 
not-lhat  any  appointments  were  ever  made  by 
either,  but  the  chevalier  would  always  meet 
the  young  girl  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as 


tered  society  his  manners  were  not  quite  as 
fashionable  as  those  of  the  smiling  fops,  his 
companions.  He  was  consequently  laughed 
at,  and  as  the  young  man's  temperament  was 
not  naturally  very  cool,  he  retorted  by  gross- 
ly insulting  the  laughers.     They  thought  this 


she  took  her  morning  walk — entirely  by  ac-  disgusting ^  as  they  expressed  it.  The  young 
cident,  as  his  dog  and  gun  sufficiently  prov-  man  replied  that  he  was  always  to  be  found 
ed.  But  fate  envied  the  lovers — if  they  in  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain,  and  as  this 
could  be  so  called — even  this  satisfaction,  observation  was  too  plain  to  require  any  ex- 
The  Viscount  de  Lissac  terrified  at  the  great  planation,  so  no  one  pretended  to  misunder- 
strides  of  Richelieu,  towards  the  complete '  stand  it.  In  a  week  the  young  Chevalier 
destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  and  fearful  had  fought  three  duels,  in  only  one  of  which, 
not  only  for  his  property,  but  also  for  his  thanks  to  his  father's  lessons,  was  he  hurt. 


person,  determined  upon  a  visit  to  London 
where  he  bad  some  distant  connections.  Af- 


After  this,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
not  so  much  of  a  provincial,  that  he  bowed 


ter  paying  a  farewell  call  to  all  the  neigh- ;  quite  gracefully,  that  he  knew  how  to  han- 
bours  and  informing  them  that  he  was  about  Idle  his  sword,  and  in  spite  of  his  ferocious 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  watering  places  in  Eng-  manner   of    entering    society — by   fighting 


land,  in  order  to  renovate  the  health  of  Ma- 
dame the  baroness,  he  set  out  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  When  the  Chevalier  had 
beard  that  Mademoiselle  was  about  to  go  to 
England  to  stay  an  indefinite  period — at 
least  a  year  or  two— he  felt  his  heart  sink 
and  his  mind  filled  with  melancholy  forebo- 
dings. When  Marie  departed  with  her  fath- 
er he  felt  something  extremely  like  despair 


three  duels — was  quite  a  good  natured  com- 
panion. Then  the  laughter  stopped  some- 
what, and  soon  altogether. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  had  been  to 
the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  the  king's  retinue, 
and  had  seen  a  little  service.  In  leading  an 
assaulting  party,  he  had  been  nearly  killed 
by  a  musket  ball  in  the  breast.  The  Cardi- 
nal heard  an  account  of  this  as  a  matter  of 


take  possession  of  his  heart.     He  lost  all  I  course,  but  his  eminence  was  not  like  his 
taste  for  his  usual  occupations  and — what  to  successor  Mazarin — ^prodigal  of  his  commen- 


a  reflecting  mind  will  be  overwhelming  proof 
of  the  profoundness  of  his  grief — his  appetite 
also.  The  only  spot  which  had  any  attrac- 
tions for  the  poor  boy  was  the  little  grove 
where  he  had  seen  Marie  so  often.  Here 
he  now  went  to  think  of  her — to  attempt  to 
realize  that  she  had  really  departed.  As 
yet  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  His  taste 
for  hunting  was  gone.  Lenoire,  his  black 
falcon,  screamed  aloud  in  vain  efforts  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  its  disconsolate  master. 


dations  and  frugal  of  his  rewards,  and  he  only 
promoted  the  young  soldier,  without  any  re- 
marks. 

In  requital  of  his  services  at  the  siege  he 
was  now  about  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  ^'  King's  Cha- 
teau," an  invitation  which  it  would  not  be 
loyal  to  refuse. 

The  Chevalier  had  been  two  years  in 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
££  CRILLON  KA££S  HIS  EEPORT. 

In  the  back  room  of  a  small  house  in  the 
rue  Vaugiere,  Paris,  sat  a  man  with  a  pale 
reflective  countenance,  wearing  the  red 
ipbes  of  a  cardinal.  This  man  was  Cardinal 
Armand  Duplessis  de  Richelieu.  He  was 
not  yet  forty  years  old,  but  his  hair  and 
moustache  were  both  turning  grey.  The 
room  in  which  he  now  sat  was  not  the  one 
in  which  he  received  the  general  reports  of 
his  officers,  but  the  one  in  which  he  held  in- 
terviews with  his  more  secret  and  confiden- 
tial agents.  It  was  furnished  with  plain 
brown  hangings,  and  notwithstanding  the  fa- 
tiguing nature  of  the  Cardinal's  labors,  con- 
tained no  couch  or  ottoman  of  any  sort.  The 
softly  cushioned  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat 
was  the  only  piece  of  furniture  approaching 
comfort  in  the  apartments. 

Rousing  himself  at  last  from  the  thoughts 
which  had  absorbed  him,  he  rang  a  small 
bell  which  lay  near  his  hand.  A  servitor 
entered  rapidly,  but  quietly. 

"Has  M.  de  Crillon  arrived,"  asked  the 
Cardinal. 

**  No,  Monseigneur,"  returned  the  servitor. 

"What  is  the  hour?'' 

"  Notre  Dame  is  soimding  eleven,  my 
Lord." 

"  Send  in  M.  de  Crillon  the  moment  lie 
arrives" — "  he  should  have  been  here  yes- 
terday," thought  the  cardinal  to  himself  as 
the  servant  went  out.  He  resumed  his  med- 
itations. He  was  still  buried  in  thought  when 


piece  by  piece,  of   his  kingly  prerogative." 

**  Are  they  so  determined  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mon^eigneur.  I  doubt  much  from 
what  'I  have  seen,  if  they  will  be  coftitent 
to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  The  constitution  says 
'  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,'  and  declares  his 
person  sacred." 

"  Nevertheless,  what  I  tell  vour  eminence 
is  true.  The  parliament  is  in  open  rebel- 
lion." 

*'  So  let  it  be,  we  will  see  the  event.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  have  not  informed  you  why 
I  wrote  to  you  to  return — but  you  are  pale 
and  af»pear  much  fatigued." 

"  I  am  much  fatigued  as  you  say  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  my  pallor  arises  doubtless  from 
the  blood  which  1  lost  in  a  rencontre  apon 
the  road.  I  was  attacked  by  three  masked 
cavaliers  who  robbed  me  of  the  passport  un- 
der your  eminence's  seal." 

"  But  who  were  these  cavaliers,  and  whv 
want  your  passport?" 

"  It  was  impossible  to  tell ;  they  wore 
black  masks  of  velvet.  Af\er  passion:  the 
two  who  first  attacked  me,  I  charged  the 
last,  but  before  crossing  his  sword,  I  receiv- 
ed  his  pistol  ball.  In  firing,  his  disguise  was 
deranged.     It  was  M.  de  Beau  voir." 

"  Ah !  really,"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal. 

"The  wound  I  received,"  continued  the 
cavalier,  "  was  a  very  slight  one  in  the  neck. 
I  suppose  I  fainted.  When  I  opened  mj 
eyes  a  shepherd  was  bending  over  me.  He 
had  brought  me  to  his  cottage.  When  I  felt 
for  the  paper,  it  was  gone.  My  wound  wts 
a  trifle,  I  had  only  fainted  from  fatigue  and 


the  bells  tolled  twelve,  replying  to  each :  loss  of  blood.     You  perceive,  Monscigneur, 


other  from  their  tall  towers — their  tremulous 
echoes  borne  along  on  the  night  wind.  At 
the  sound  of  a  door  opening  behind  him, 
Richelieu  looked  suspiciously  around  and 
saw  an  armed  cavalier,  whose  boots  and  gar- 
ments were  covered  with  dust  as  if  he  had 
just  dismounted  after  a  long  journey. 

"  Ah !  de  Crillon,  4  la  bonne  heure,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  I  have  been*  expecting  you. 
What  news  from  England  ?" 

"There  is  none,  Monseigneur,"  replied 
the  cavalier.  "  King  Charles  is  at  his  old 
game  of  quarrelling  with  his  parliament,  a 
play  in  which  he  is  very  likely  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.    They  are  going  to  strip  him, 


it  has  not  delayed  me  long  upon  the  road." 
"No— but  have  you  recovered  your 
strength,  if  so,  I  have  an  important  afiair 
for  you.  Here  is  a  packet  which  must  be 
delivered  to  his  highness  the  duke  of  Ide- 
vers,  in  Italy,  before  the  first  day  of  March. 
It  requires  a  sure  man,  one  who  is  brave, 
and  on  whose  fidelity  I  can  rely;  tfaerefoe 
I  sent  for  you." 

"  When  shall  I  set  out  ?"  replied  the  car- 
alier  with  a  bow. 

"  There  is  quite  sufficient  time,  metnwhih 
be  at  the  palais^cardinal  private  entranee 
to-morrow  morning  at  eight  I  will  have 
some  business  for  joaJ*   iL  de  Crillon  bov» 
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ed  and  was  going  out  when  Richelieu  called 
him  back. 

"  Tou  said  you  were  taken  care  of  by  a 
poor  Aepherd  of  Picardy;  honest  men  should 
be  rewarded — his  name." 

**  He  is  known  as  Jacques  Lenormand,  I 
heard,  my  Lord." 

••  I  will  not  forget  him.  To-morrow  at 
eight,  Chevalier— booted  and  spurred  for  a 
journey." 

The  cavalier  bowed  and  this  time  went 
out  for  good.  The  cardinal  asked  himself 
why  M.  de  Beauvoir  wished  a  passport  un- 
der his  signature.  Drawing  his  chair  near 
the  table  he  wrote  a  few  lines  and  again  rang 
the  little  bell.  The  same  servitor  entered 
for  the  second  time.  The  cardinal  gave  him 
the  note,  directing  him  to  have  it  conveyed 
to  its  address. 

The  servitor  bowed  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
B&IOANDS. 

On  the  day  after  the  conversation  at  the 
party  of  M.  de  Soissons,  the  Chevalier  de 
Beauvoir  and  his  friend  the  viscount  D'Orville 
set  out  on  their  journey  to  England.  Pass- 
ing out  of  Paris  by  the  rue  St.  Denis,  they 
crossed  the  Oise  at  Beaumont  and  stopped 
at  the  little  town  of  Noailles  to  breathe  their 
horses,  which  were  greatly  fatigued :  then 
setting  forward  rapidly  they  reached  Beau- 
vais  by  the  time  night  had  set  in.  The  next 
morning  having  changed  horses,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  route,  spurring  on  towards 
Abbey  ville,  where  they  wished  to  embark. 
The  country  through  which  they  were  now 
passing,  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  vines  and  here  and  there 
castles  and  chateaux  appeared  embowered  in 
trees.  But  Claude  galloped  on  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  most  beautiful  objects.  He 
was  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  His 
companion  could  scarcely  get  an  answer  from 
him.  They  had  passed  some  distance  be- 
yond Beauvais  when  suddenly  the  viscount 
exclaimed,  <*  What  noise  was  that — ^you  heard 
it?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  his  friend. 

At  that  instant,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  they  were  ascending,  a  cry  was  heard. 


Putting  spur  to  their  horses,  they  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  they  dis- 
tinctly saw  before  them,  one  of  the  ponder- 
ous carriages  of  the  period,  in  process  of 
being  rifled  by  seven  or  eight  men,  who,  it 
was  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  were  rob- 
bers. 

'<  Look  here,  Emile,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
turning  to  his  companion,  '*  shall  we  go  a 
little  closer.^"  And  proceeding  cautiously 
down  they  soon  came  close  enough  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  afiairs.  The  postillion  sat 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  An  old  noble  with 
his  arms  bound  was  tied  to  a  tree.  The 
hot  blood  of  anger  had  mounted  to  his  very 
eyeballs,  producing  a  singular  effect  from  the 
contrast  with  his  white  beard  and  hair.  Upon 
the  grass  near  by,  a  lady  was  bending  over 
another  who  had  fainted.  The  young  Bre- 
ton started. 

"  Viscount,"  cried  he,  "  we  are  going  to 
charge :  come  1"  and  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse. 

"  But,  dear  friend,"  replied  his  compan- 
ion, ^*  there  are  at  least  eight  and  we  are  only 
two."  But  seeing  that  his  friend  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  his  remonstrance,  he 
followed  saying,  "  Well,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  is  going  to  happen,"  greatly  surprised 
at  the  sudden  manner  in  which  his  compan- 
ion had  been  excited. 

At  first  the  brigands  made  a  motion  to  re- 
treat, but  seeing  only  two  cavaliers  they 
quickly  returned.  The  young  noblemen 
charged  down  at  full  speed.  The  Chevalier 
selected  one  who  appeared  to  be  their  chief, 
and  when  within  a  short  distance  drew  his 
pistol  as  his  adversary  made  a  motion  to  do 
the  same,  and  fired.  The  ball  struck  the 
horse  which  the  robber  rode,  and  the  animal 
went  down  with  a  groan,  mortally  wounded. 
At  this  mement  he  received  a  sword  stroke 
that  made  his  brain  stream  with  fire,  but 
quickly  recovering  he  caught  his  adversary's 
bridle,  and  spurring  forward  threw  his  horse 
on  its  haunches ;  then  before  his  opponent 
could  interpose  his  sword,  with  a  straight- 
forward stroke  he  ran  him  through  the  body. 
As  the  man  fell  like  a  clod,  his  horse  started 
with  affright.  The  young  man  saw  no  more 
of  the  first  one  whose  horse  he  hid  shot : 
he  had  doubtless  been  crushed.  *-  Two  of 
the  eight,"   thought  he ;  *<  I  hope  this  one 
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/ill  be  the  third."  The  robber  who  now 
ushed  upon  Claude  with  his  immense  8Word 
whirled  round  his  head  ready  to  strike,  pre- 
sented a  singular  appearance.  His  left  arm 
was  severed  at  the  elbow ;  the  part  cut  off 
being  replaced  by  a  wooden  stump,  into  which 
a  large  iron  hook  was  fixed.  With  this  hook 
he  held  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  The  com- 
bat which  now  took  place,  was  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  spot  where  the  robbers 
were  assembled,  and  as  none  of  the  others 
had  as  yet  come  up,  it  was  a  single  combat. 
The  brigand  rushed  forward  and  the  fight 
began.  It  was  strength  opposed  to  skill. 
The  Chevalier  who  had  learnt  from  his  fa- 
ther how  to  handle  his  sword,  having  per- 
fected his  education  in  Paris,  was  a  perfect 
master  of  fence.  The  tall  robber  had  met 
his  match.  In  the  course  of  several  thrusts 
he  had  received  two  wounds,  but  very  slight 
ones.  The  sight  of  his  blood  only  exaspera- 
ted him.  The  Chevalier  was  also  wounded. 
Any.  one  of  the  brigand*s  powerful  blows, 
rained  down  like  hail,  would  have  crushed 
him,  but  they  were  all  parried  in  the  most 
skilful  manner ;  still  the  young  man  felt  him- 
self grow  weaker  as  the  blood  oozed  drop  by 
drop  from  his  side. 

Enraged  at  being  foiled,  and  finding  that 
his  adversary  was  his  full  match,  the  robber 
dropped  his  sword  which  hung  to  his  wrist 
by  a  cord,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  the  hol- 
ster stretched  it  out  and  fired.  At  the  same 
instant  de  Beau  voir  bowed  his  head :  the  ball 
only  cut  through  his  beaver.  He  drew  his 
own  pistol  and  fired  in  turn,  and  his  adver- 
sary fell  dead  from  his  horse. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  viscount  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  handle  his  blade.  After 
firing  both  his  pistols  without  success,  he  had 
charged  a  party  of  two  or  three  who  were 
galloping  to  attack  his  companion.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  closed  with  the  first  of  the  number, 
and  after  several  thrusts  wounded  him  se- 
verely. His  adversary  turned  pale,  and  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  his  side  fell  from  his  horse. 
But  the  viscount  was  also  wounded  in  his 
sword  arm.  A  deadly  pallor  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  fresh  bloom  which  his  countc- 1 
nance  usually  presented.  In  looking  round 
to  see  the  fate  of  his  friend  he  was  as:ain 
wounded,  and  his  sword  involuntarily  fell  from 
his  hand.    At  this   moment  de  Beauvoir, 


afler  slaying  the  tall  brigand,  came  to  his  aid 
it  was  in  good  time ;  the  young  man  was  sc 
faint  he  could  scarcely  sit  his  horse. 

**  Retreat  Viscount,"  cried  the  Chevalier 
spurring  before  his  friend.     Then  the  young 
man — his   beaver  crushed  in   by   a   sword 
stroke,   his  horse  panting  and  covered  with 
dust,  and  the  wound  in  his  side  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, prepared  himself  for  the  worst.     He 
did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there  was 
little  possibility  of  his  overcoming  alone  four 
men  perfectly  fresh,  whilst  he  was  tired  out 
and  weakened  by  loss  of  blood.     Then  when 
the  decisive  attack  was  about  to  take  place, 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  were  heard  upon 
the  road  to  Beauvais.     The  brigands  at  this 
sound   seemed   to   hesitate,   and  when  the 
sounds  came  nearer,  and  it  was  evident  tha^ 
there  was  a  large  party,  they  turned  rein  ancj 
galloped  off.     The  young  men  turned  to  me^i 
the  new-comers.     A   moment   before  Ibey 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  ib^j- 
now  descended  rapidly.     The  troop  consist, 
ed  of  four  guards  wearing  the  livery  of  lie 
Cardinal,  and  at  their  head  was  M.  de  Cril- 
lon.     It  was  evident  that  the  Cardinal  bad 
learned  what  he  wished  to  know.    Id  t  few 
moments  the  troop  had  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill. 

''  Ah !"  exclaimed  de  Beauvoir,  struck 
with  astonishment  at  seeinc:  a  man  whom  be 
conifidered  dead,  '<  here  is  a  spirit  from  tbe 
other  world,  D'Orville." 

The  spirit  advanced  directly  towards  tbe 
party,  drawing  from  his  breast  a  paper. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  King,"  said  he,pr^ 
senting  the  paper,  which  instead  of  beia' 
some  infernal  document  was  simply  anord( 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Chevalier  Claude  f 
Beauvoir. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  Carding 
uniform,   de  Beauvoir  had  drawn  his  sw 
but  seeing  immediately  how  useless  any 
forts  would  prove  in  the  present  state  0/ 
friend,  he  sheathed  it  with  a  sigh  of  de^ 

*'  Oh,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  de  Crilh 
a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  "  you  are  no' 
then  ?    I  thought  we  had  finished  joa 
Rouen  road." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  other,  "it 
to  see  that  you  wish  to  provoke  me  i 
swords  with  you.     Nothing  could 
afford  me  more  pleasure,  as  you  mf 
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ine,  but  unfortunately  his  Eminence  has  or- 
dered me  to  bring  you  back  safe  to  Paris. 
But  some  day — nous  verrons !" 

"You  mistake,  sir, — when  I  have  the 
choice,  I  only  fight  with  honorable  men,'' 
said  the  chevalier. 

The  glance  of  rage  which  flashed  from  the 
eye  of  the  CardinaPs  emissary,  with  the 
slight  tremor  in  his  thick  moustache,  were 
the  only  signs  of  anger  he  allowed  to  appear. 
A  moment  after  he  gave  his  orders  in  a  tone 
perfectly  cool,  and  in  which  no  degree  of 
emotion  was  perceivable. 

The  nobleman  who  had  been  stopped  by 
the  robbers,  was  the  viscount  de  Lissac.    He 
had  spent  two  years  in  England,  and  then 
finding  that  the  Cardinal,  instead  of  embra- 
cing the  opportunity  of  completely  destroying 
the  Protestants,  afforded  by  the  reduction  of 
Rochelle,  had  allowed  them  religious  free- 
dom, had  set  out  on  his  return.     When  the 
young  viscount,  who  had  nearly  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood,  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  large 
carriage  of  M.  de  Lissac,  together  with  the 
rest,  the  party  proceeded  towards  Paris.    The 
viscount  de  Lissac  had  not  recognized  the 
son  of  his  neighbour.     When  he  desired  his 
name,  Claude  had  prepared  his  answer.    He 
named  his  companion,  who  had  sunk  lan- 
guidly back  in    his   seat,    and   then    intro- 
duced  himself,    but   instead   of  saying  de 
Beau  voir,   he   answered,  "I  am  called   de 
Ligni."     The  old  noble  informed  *'  M.  de 
Ligni"  that  he  had  come  in  good  time,  and 
returned  him,  politely,  his  thanks.     At  the 
name  of  de  Ligni,  the  viscount  opened  his 
eyes.     His  companion  made  him  an  imper- 
ceptible gesture.     He  was  far  from  under- 
standing why  his  friend  changed  his  name, 
but  he  easily  comprehended  that  he  was  de- 
sired to  be   silent.     But  drawing  from  his 
pockets  his  tablets,  he  wrote  a  few  words 
with  a  pencil,  handing  it  phlegmatically  to 
his  companion.    He  read  the  words — "  Who 
am  I?"     His  reply  was  a  smile. 

They  reached  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day.  The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir,  who 
had  given  his  parole  not  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape, retained  his  sword.  At  the  gates  of 
the  Bastille  it  was  taken  from  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Uf  AND  OFT  OF  THE  BASTILLE.  AND  WHAT  ENSUED. 


The  young  Chevalier  had  at  last  received 
his  invitation  to  lodge  himself  in  the  '*  King's 
chateau.*'  He  found  himself  in  the  Bastille, 
that  gloomy  fortress  where  the  cries  of  in- 
nocence had  so  often  been  stifled.  The  only 
indication  of  the  despair  which  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart  was  a  slight  shudder. 
Thoughtless,  like  most  young  men,  he  had 
never  imagined  that  there  was  even  a  possi- 
bility of  his  being  immured  in  so  gloomy  a 
cell  as  the  one  which  he  now  occupied.  In 
place  of  his  comfortable  room,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  with  its  rich  and  taste- 
ful decorations,  and  its  comfortable  loun- 
ges and  ottomans,  he  found  himself  shut  up 
in  an  apartment  eight  feet  square,  with  a 
single  window  traversed  by  thick  iron  bars, 
and  in  one  corner  a  low  bed  upon  which  was 
stretched  a  hard  matrass. 

But  soon  his  mind  was  aroused,  and  as  at 
first  despair  had  taken  possession  of  it,  so 
now  he  felt  hope  revive.     **I  have  so  many 
friends,"  thought  the  poor  chevalier,  "  they 
will  certainly  have  me  liberated."     Alas ! 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Cardinal,  who  never  forgave  the  person 
who  had  opposed  him.     After   a   sleepless 
night  the  door  of  his  cell  was  opened.     He 
arose  thinking  it  was  some  one  come  to  set 
him  free.     It  was  only  the  jailor  bringing  in 
his  breakfast,  and  his  disappointment  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  eat.     Then  he  sat 
down  to  reflect.     Thenceforward  it  was  his 
only  amusement.     One  week  passed — then 
another — and  then  a  whole  month.     No  one 
came  to  open  the  doors  of  his  prison.    Then 
when  he  found  that  no  one  seemed  to  re- 
member him,  and  when  another  month  passed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  instead  of 
becoming  more  depressed,  or  feeling  any  agi- 
tation, he  became  more  calm.     "  He  was 
becoming  accustomed  to  it,"  thus  he  thought, 
without  the  bitterness    which   might  have 
been   expected.     The  young  man  reflected 
upon  the  folly  of  speaking  of  the  Cardinal 
as  he  had  done — of  that  great  man  who  had 
abstained  from  reaching  forth  his  hand  to 
crush  him — he  knew  not  why.     He  under- 
stood that  it  must  have  been  the  affair  of  the 
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passport,  added  to  the  duel  with  M.  Dupon-'gil,  Horace,   Lucan  and  others  which  were 
tis,  which  exhausted  the  Cardinal's  palieMicc.  |  inscribed  on  the  walls. 
He  promised  himself  to  take  more  care  if  he!      He  had  been  in  the  Bastille  five  months, 
ever  got  out,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  bejwlien  one  fine  morning  in  June  he  wasamu- 
8ct  at  liberty  some  day,  even  if  he  waited  sing  himself  by  gazing  from  his  little  win- 


for  the  death  of  Richelieu. 

He  had  now  been  in  the  Bastille  nearly 


dow.     Claude   could  see   that   the   sim  v.as 
shining  brightly,   and  that  all  things  seemed 


five  months,  and  yet  his  chance  of  liberation !  to  rejoice  in  his  warm  rays  ;  and  reflecting 


seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

He  constantly  followed  his  old  amusement 
of  reflecting.  He  thought  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  arrested — by  whom. 
When  such  thoughts  as  these  came  into  his 
mind,  he  was  subject  to  silent  fits  of  rage. 
He  knew  that  no  one  but  M.  de  Crillon  could 
have  informed  the  cardinal  of  his  encounter 
upon  the  road  near  Ecouis,  and  this  he  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  a  gentleman  of  honor, 
only  suitable  for  the  commonest  mouiard. 
He  promised  himself  as  some  satisfaction  to 
his  wrongs,  to  settle  his  reckoning  all  at  once 
with  that  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
of  the  Bastille.  This,  the  main  subject  of 
his  thoughts,  occupied  his  mind  even  in 
sleep— he  would  dream  of  his  revenge.  This 
was  one  of  his  dreams : 

He  dreamt  that  he  saw  Monsieur  de  Cril- 
lon bound  upon  one  of  those  instruments  of 
torture,  such  as  were  used  in  the  time  of  the 


that  he  a  prisoner  was  barred  from  such  sim- 
ple enjoj^ments  as  the  meanest  could  take 
part  in,  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  him. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  his  cell  opened.  He 
continued  his  survey  from  the  window,  think- 
ing it  was  only  the  turnkey  come  to  bring 
his  breakfast.  At  the  sound  of  a  joyous  cx^ 
clamation,  a  very  unusual  thing  in  the  Bas^ 
tile,  the  young  man  turned  round  quickly^ 
and  saw  the  count  D'Orville  standing  at  the 
door.     The  friends  embraced  full  of  joy. 

"  Chevalier,**  cried  the  viscount,  *'youarc 
free  at  last.  Here  is  the  order  from  tlie 
king.** 

"Ah,  indeed,  you  are  not  joking,**  said 
the  chevalier.  He  had  become  distrustful; 
he  could  not  believe  in  so  much  happiness. 

"  Here  is  the  order  signed  by  his  Maj- 
esty.** 

The  young  men  had  a  thousand  things  to 
say  to  each  other.     The  viscount  explained 


**bon  roi  Frangois,**  when  that  king  w^as  in^in  two  words  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
the  habit  of  burning  heretics  for  the  greater  I  procured  the  order  for  his  friend's  release. 


glory  of  God.  It  consisted  of  an  upright 
pole,  set  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which 
another  was  balanced  crosswise.  The  con- 
demned was  then  tied  to  one  end  of  the 
beam  thus  balanced,  which  was  dipped  down 
into  a  fire  kindled  beneath,  from  time  to  time. 


His  cousin  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting 
to  the  queen,  and  something  of  a  favourite 
with  her  majesty.  She  promised  her  cousin, 
the  viscount,  to  intercede  for  his  fnend.  Se- 
lecting a  favorable  opportunity,  she  related 
to  Anne  the  manner  in  which  the  chevalier 


and  then  drawn  up  again  ;  thus  lengthening;  had  been  arrested— only  because  he  bad  run 


his  torments.  In  his  dream  the  young  Bre- 
ton imagined  he  saw  his  enemy  writhing 
upon  this  instrument.  He  woke  up  in  a  cold 
sweat,  disturbed  by  a  complication  of  emo- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  chevalier  took  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  deciphering  the  many  in- 
scriptions upon  the  walls  of  his  cell.  In  one 
corner  were  these  words  from  Homer  x'"* 
ria  CI :  and  then  the  answer  in  another  hand 
by  one  who  seemed  to  understand  Greek, 
•*  Un  victime  de  tyrannic.**  The  young  man 
had  never  been  able  to  master  Greek,  but  he 
knew  Latin  tolerably  well,  and  he  found  no 


a  man  through  the  body,  who  had  spoken  in 
a  disrespectful  manner  of  the  king — that  the 
gentleman  thus  wounded  or  killed  was  a  con- 
fidential agent  of  his  Eminence,  by  whose 
orders  the  young  man  had  been  arrested.  At 
the  name  of  the  Cardinal  the  queen  began 
to  listen  attentively ;  Richelieu  waa  her  worst 
enemy,  and  nothing  could  give  her  Majestj 
more  pleasure  than  to  do  him  an  ill  torn. 
On  this  account  she  promised  to  intercede 
for  the  young  man's  liberation  with  the  king. 
His  Majesty  at  first  refused  to  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  his  minister,  but  when  he  heard 
that  the  chevalier  had  been  arrested  for  pua- 


difficulty  in  translating  the  lines  from  Vir-I  ishing  a  man  who  had  been  wanting  in  res- 
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pect  towards  himself,  and  when  the  queen 
renewed  her  entreaties  he  signed  the  order. 
The  same  evening  the  Cardinal  learnt  the 
whole  aflfair  from  Madame  de  Launoy,  one 
of  the  queen's  ladies  of  the  chamber  who 
was  in  his  service.  He  was  furious.  The 
same  evening  he  was  closeted  with  the  king. 
When  he  came  out  a  smile  was  on  his  coun- 
tenance— a  bad  sign  to  those  that  knew  him. 

When  the  viscount  had  related  how  the 
order  was  procured,  they  made  a  triumphant 
exit  from  the  Bastille,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  hotel,  where  De  Beauvoir  resided,  in  the 
quarter  of  St.  Germain. 

When  they  had  arrived,  the  chevalier  sur- 
veyed himself  in  a  pier  glass,  curious  to  see 
what  changes  his  confinement  had  wrought 
in  him.  His  face  was  much  paler,  and  this 
pallor  was  rendered  the  more  jemarkable  by 
a  thick  black  beard.  After  he  had  made  his 
toilet  he  took  his  sword,  and  desiring  his 
friend  to  await  his  return,  went  out. 

The  chevalier  proceeded  towards  the  pa- 
lais-cardinal,  which  soon  came  in  sight.  Pass- 
ing through  the  antechamber  filled  with 
guards  he  knocked  at  the  door  beyond.  A 
servitor  appeared,  and  the  young  man  asked 
to  be  shown  in  to  the  Cardinal.  The  man 
required  his  name,  and  then  saying  he  would 
inform  his  Eminence,  retired.  In  a  moment 
he  returned  and  requested  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  follow  him.  After  leading  the 
way  through  several  suits  of  apartments 
magnificently  furnished,  he  introduced  the 
chevalier  to  an  inner  room,  and  then  retired. 
He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cardinal ;  even  if  he  had  never  before  seen 
him,  the  proud  and  haughty  look  was  not  to 
be  mistaken. 

'*  M.  de  Beauvoir,  I  believe,"  said  Riche- 
lieu, in  a  tone  of  mingled  coldness  and  se- 
verity. 

'*  The  same,  Monseigncur,'*  replied  the 
young  man,  bowing  to  the  ground.  '*  I  come 
to  return  your  Eminence  my  thanks." 

A  slight  expression  of  astonishment  pass- 
ed across  the  face  of  the   Cardinal,  but  it  i 
soon  resumed  its  severe  expression. 

**  Come,  sir,  explain,"  said  he,  "  what  is 
it  you  mean  ?" 

**  Monseigncur  relieves  my  diffulenco. 
Amidst   the    cares  of  government   he   has 


deigned  to  remember  one  so  unworthy  as 
myself." 

The  Cardinal  began  to  understand ;  hia 
face  relaxed  slightly  its  severity. 

"  Doubtless,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you 
refer  to  your  imprisonment." 

The  chevalier  bowed. 

"  You  speak  truly,"  continued  the  Cardi- 
nal ;  "  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  his  Maj- 
esty, you  permit  yourself  to  fight  continual 
duels.     This  is  bad — very  bad." 

"  I  acknowledge  with  humility  the  justice 
of  your  Eminence's  remarks." 

'•  Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  you  have 
placed  a  gentleman  in  a  position  in  which 
his  life  is  despaired  of — M.  Dupontis.  An 
example  was  needed  and  you  were  ar- 
rested." 

*'  Ah,"  said  the  young  man  suddenly, 
**  that  was  then  the  reason,"  but  checking 
himself,  he  said  with  a  bow,  *'  Monseigneur's 
clemency  increases  the  admiration  which  I 
before  entertained  for  his  great  mind  :  I  am 
his  humble  servitor." 

The  minister's  face  relaxed.  A  slight 
smile  seemed  to  touch  upon  his  face  and  the  a 
fly  away.  The  young  chevalier  had  played 
his  r61e  like  an  experienced  actor. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  let  us  finish, 
this  is  choking  me,"  and  forming  his  counte- 
nance into  an  expression  of  modest  confi- 
dence, he  made  a  second  bow. 

**  M.  de  Beauvoir,"  said  the  Cardinal  gra- 
ciously, *'  it  would  be  wrong  to  cause  a  young 
man  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  ia 
confinement,  when  the  faults  he  has  com- 
mitted are  only  the  results  of  hot  blood.  I 
have   never  doubted  your  loyalty  or  your 


courage. 
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"  Monseigneur  is  too  good,"  said  the  cher- 
alier,  with  a  third  bow.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  the  Cardinal  so  gracious. 

"  The  council  consider  it  necessary,"  con- 
tinued the  minister,  **  that  you  should  go  and 
spend  some  time  in  the  provinces." 

*'  Then,  Monscigneur,  I  am  banished  I" 

The  Cardinal  smiled.     "  For  three  years." 

The  young  man  remained  for  a  moment 
absent ;  when  he  raised  his  head  the  Cardi- 
nal said  kindly, 

*' Adieu,  M.  de  Beauvoir." 

The  young  chevalier  bowed  for  the  fourth 
time  and  went  out.     When  he  found  himself 
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in  the  antechamber  he  looked  about  him.    At  I  how  to  handle  his  sword,  so  did  Monsieur  dc 


the  sight  of  one  of  the  many  persons  con- 
tinually passing  and  repassing,  he  started. 
He  recognized  M.  de  Crillon. 

*' Ah!  you  Monsieur,"  be  cried,  '*  you.  Sir 
coward,  draw  instantly.'* 

Instead  of  replying,  the  other  came  near 
enough  to  whisper,  *'  These  people  are  watch- 
ing. Behind  the  Franciscan  convent— does 
that  suit  your  convenience  ?'' 

"Perfectly,"  returned  the  chevalier.  ''Let 
th6  appointment  be  for  four.  I  hope  to  finish 
there  what  I  began  on  a  certain  road." 

He  found  the  viscount  where  he  had  left 
him.  **  It  is  fortunate  I  asked  you  to  wait," 
said  he. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

**  You  will  accompany  me  this  evening  in 
a  small  affair  behind  the  Franciscan's." 

"Oh,  a  duel  is  it?" 

*'  Viscount,  your  intelligence  astonishes 
me.  Yes,  a  dueU  I  met  Monsieur  de  Cril- 
lon at  the  Cardinal's  and  the  hour  is  four  in 
the  evening." 

"  You  say  at  the  Cardinars.  I  thought 
you  had  seen  enough  of  him." 

"  When  he  liberated  me,"  said  his  com- 
panion, in  a  reproachful  tone,  *»  would  you 
have  me  ungrateful.  I  went  to  assure  his 
Eminence  of  the  fact  of  my  being  his  hum- 
ble servitor." 

**  What,"  said  the  young  man,  bursting 
into  laughter,  "  now  I  understand." 

Soon  they  separated  to  meet  at  the  con- 
vent of  Franciscans. 

When  M.  de  Crillon  went  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment, he  found  his  adversary  and  the 
viscount  already  there.  He  had  for  sec- 
ond a  gentleman  called  Carillac.  The  place 
in  which  they  were  about  to  fight  was  an  en- 
closure of  large  extent,  planted  with  trees, 
and  covered  with  a  beautiful  sod.  The  ad- 
versaries, saluting  each  other  politely,  pre- 
pared for  the  fight.  The  young  chevalier's 
face  wore  an  expression  of  joy.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  his  breast  heaved  ;  he  was  about  to 
have  his  revenge. 

At  a  given  signal  the  four  adversaries 
drew  their  swords  and  rushed  forward — the 
seconds  as  well  as  the  principals  ;  for  in  those 
days  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  standing 
with  their  arms  crossed  while  the  others 
fought.     If  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  knew 


Crillon.  His  large  blade  whirled  around  his 
head  as  if  it  was  wielded  by  a  giant.  Three 
times  Claude  executed  after  a  long  detour  a 
splendid  feint.  Bach  time  his  adversary 
parried  perfectly.  They  both  became  warm, 
and  pressing  forward  their  weapons  were  al- 
most hilt  to  hilt.  While  these  combatants, 
so  well  matched,  were  each  preparing  to  use 
all  his  skill  in  a  final  efibrt  to  overcome  his 
opponent,  the  viscount  was  fencing,  as  it 
were,  w^ith  Monsieur  Carillac  Watching 
his  opportunity,  the  young  man  immediately 
after  a  parry,  pressed  his  sword  hard  against 
that  of  his  adversary,  and  then  with  a  whirl 
of  his  wrist  disarmed  him.  With  a  bow  he 
returned  his  sword  to  his  scabbard. 

The  two  others  were  pressing  forward  tc^ 
put  an  end  to  the  combat.     De  Beauvoir  wa.^ 
wounded  in  his  shoulder.     The  blood  onl^ 
flowed  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  but  he  felt  hio^^ 
self  less  active  than  when  he  begaa ;  zxid 
he  grew  gradually  weaker. 

In  three  thrusts  delivered  by  each,  neither 
were  touched.  The  swords  rattled  together 
like  hail.  The  next  moment  decided  the 
combat.  Mons.  de  Crillon,  spite  of  his  cool- 
ness, became  impatient 

**  Come,"^  he  erred  with  his  teeth  set  as  he 
delivered  a  vigorous  thrust,  "this  must  end," 
and  rushing  forward  he  literally  ran  on  the 
sword  of  his  adversary.  With  an  instinct- 
ive motion  the  young  man  withdrew  his  arm ; 
the  dark  blood  gushed  out  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Claude  knelt  and  raised  his  bead, 
but  all  was  over. 

*'  Dieu  de  la  misericorde  V*  exclaimed  a 
monk  of  the  Franciscans  as  he  rushed  for* 
ward — it  was  too  late.  The  young  men  left 
the  place  and  got  into  the  carriage  which 
awaited  them.  It  stopped  at  the  hotel  in 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  lodged. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  "  all  is  arranged ;  I  set 
off  to-mcMrrow." 

The  viscount  looked  at  his  fiiend  in  aston* 
ishment,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going* 

He  replied  to  Anjou. 

*'  But  why  ?"  a^ked  his  companion.  It 
was  the  chevalier's  turn  to  be  astonished 
now. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  ban- 
ished for  three  years." 

*'  You  banished  I" 
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"  Yes,  indeed  •  before  my  duel  with  Cril- 
lon.  firave  fellow,  powerful  arm — why  are 
we  compelled  in  these  troublous  times  to  kill 
or  be  killed.  I  shall  ever  regret  my  part  in 
this  day's  doings." 

And  the  chevalier  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand 
left  his  friend  to  make  his  preparations  for 
departure. 

On  the  next  day  he  set  out  for  Anjou  and 
arrived  safely.  Strange  to  say  the  Cardinal 
never  took  any  notice  of  the  death  of  De 
Crillon;  whether  in  truth  the  agency  of 
the  chevalier  in  the  matter  ever  came 
to  his  ears  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  The 
chevalier  lived  a  peaceful  and  quiet  life  there- 
after, contented  with  his  early  experience  of 
the  world :  and  that  quiet,  provincial  life,  we 
need  not  say  was  shared  by  the  true  heart 
which  had  so  long  been  constant  to  him. 
Marie  was  happy  in  an  aftectionate  and  de- 
voted husband. 


OUR  BRIGHT  VIRGINIA  BELLE. 

A  80KO. 

Fairer  than  the  goldeo  morning : 
Sweeter  iar  than  tongue  cun  tell. 

Softer  than  the  drooping  moonlight 
Was  our  own  Virginia  belle! 

Our  bright  Virginia  belle. 
Our  dear  Virginia  belle. 
How  she  bereA  us  when  she  left  us, 
Our  beloved  Virginia  belle ! 

Gazing  on  her  wondrous  beauty. 

Every  heart  began  to  swell ; 
Every  tongue  grew  weary  praising. 

Praising  our  Virginia  belle! 

How  could  I  who  loved  her  dearly 

Listen  to  the  weary  knell, 
Ringing  through  the  purple  twilight 

Over  our  Virginia  belle! 

Often  did  we  roam  together 

By  the  stream  in  yonder  dell. 
Oh !  I  loved  her  very  dearly. 

My  own  bright  Virginia  belle ! 

Therefore  will  I  mourn  forever, 

Since  I  loved  my  darling  well, 
Alore  than  all  the  world  I  loved  her, 

My  own  bright  Virginia  belle ! 

Our  bright  Virginia  belle. 
Our  dear  Virginia  l>olle, 
Huw  RJie  bereft  us  when  she  left  us, 
Our  beloved  Virginia  belle ! 


Notes  and  Commentaries,  on  a  Voyage  to 

China. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Piracies ;  A  Fast  Boat ;  Voyage  to  Macao  ; 
Chinese  Life  afloat ;  Hot  Coppers;  Effects 
of  Typhoon  ;  Salvage ;  Right  of  the  J^avy 
to  claim  and  receive  Salvage  ;  Character  of 
the  Chinese f  according  to  foreign  writers; 
Education  ;  Filial  Piety  ;  Beggars ;  Char-" 
ity ;  Marriage;  Politeness;  Gambling; 
Duels;  Decency;  Gratitude;  Mendacity ; 
Howqua^s  wordy  contrasted  with  that  of  a 
Foreign  Merchant ;  Mode  of  Business  at 
Canton;  Integrity;  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions ;  Self-esteem  ;  Chinese  Opinion  of  the 
English;  Character  of  the  English  Pea- 
santy  by  a  JVative  ;  A  Preface  in  Conclu" 
sion. 

At  daylight  on  the  30th  September,  (the 
ship  then  lying  off  Tiger  Island  in  Pearl  or 
Canton  river,)  I  came  on  deck.  A  Chinese 
pilot  boat  or  small  **  fast  boat»''  commanded 
by  Ashing,  a  pilot,  (whom  I  found  on  our 
quarter  deck  awaiting  me,)  was  riding  at  an- 
chor a  few  yards  astern,  prepared  to  sail  for 
Macao.  Ashing  suggested  that,  inasmuch 
as  piracies  had  recently  been  very  frequent, 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
couple  of  carbines  and  ammunition  for  de- 
fence on  our  voyage.  Between  Macao  and 
Whampoa  several  passenger  boats  had  been 
robbed  within  the  past  six  weeks.  At  Can-> 
ton  I  saw  two  men  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  by  shooting,  in  a  conflict  with  pi- 
rates which  took  place  only  about  sixteen 
miles  above  the  city.  One  of  those  poor 
Chinamen  died  about  an  hour  after  I  saw 
him,  at  Dr.  Parker's  hospital :  from  the  back 
of  the  other  an  iron  ball  was  extracted ;  it 
was  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  had  rough 
projections  on  opposite  sides,  indicating  that 
several  balls  had  been  cast  in  a  series  and 
afterwards  broken  apart.  The  recollection 
of  those  poor  fellows  gave  force  to  Ashing'a 
suggestion,  and  we  armed  ourselves  accord- 
ingly ;  and  all  preparations  completed,  we 
boarded  our  little  ship  and  set  sail  about  six 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  tide  at  half  ebb. 

Ashing's  floating  domicil  is  about  forty- 
five  feet  in  length ;  her  greatest  breadth  of 
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beam,  which  is  abaft  the  mainmast,  is  about 
ten  feet.  Transverse  water-tight  partitions 
divide  the  hull  into  five  separate  compart- 
ments, the  floor  of  which  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  below  the  deck.  The  sternmost 
of  these  divisions  accommodates  the  kitch- 
en or  culinary  department  which,  when  hot 
in  use,  is  covered  by  a  flush  hatch.  A  semi- 
circular hood  or  deck  covers  the  central 
compartment,  which  is  the  cabin ;  it  is  the 
largest  and  is  immediately  abaft  the  main- 
mast. Between  the  cabin  and  kitchen  is  a 
third  compartment  which  Mrs.  Ashing  makes 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  chamber,  dress- 
ing room  and  nursery ;  and  in  it  she  passes 
all  time  not  spent  at  the  oar  or  in  cooking,  en- 
gaged in  the  various  duties  of  her  ship-hold, 
or,  if  you  please,  household.  The  two  for- 
ward divisions  of  the  vessel  contain  spare  ; 
rope,  tackle,  &c.  Cleanliness  is  every  where 
remarkable. 

Between  the  cabin  trunk  or  hood,  and  the 
high  taflTrail,  the  bulwarks  are  made  of  bam- 
boos, which  enclose  a  kind  of  quarter  deck. 
The  rig  of  the  little  vessel  is  according  to 
the  Chinese  fashion.  She  has  two  masts 
with  mat  sails,  which  are  kept  expanded  by 
bamboo  spriets,  inserted  horizontally  into 
each  sail  about  two  feet  apart,  and  as  there 
is  a  sheet  or  bowline  at  the  end  of  each 
spriet,  the  rigging  appears  to  be  complicat- 
ed. The  foremast  stands  well  forward  in 
the  bows,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  bow- 
sprit in  vessels  of  American  or  European 
rig.  A  small  American  ensign  is  displayed 
from  a  staflfset  upon  the  stern,  showing  that, 
for  the  time,  the  craft  sails  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States. 

Besides  Ashing,  the  crew  consisted  of  five 
men,  Mrs.  Ashing  and  her  three  children, 
the  eldest  being  five  years  old,  and  the  young- 
est eighteen  months.  When  we  pushed  off 
from  the  ship  it  was  nearly  calm,  and  for 
this  reason  the  men  put  out  their  oars,  and 
Mrs.  Ashing,  with  the  infant  strapped  upon 
her  back,  managed  the  steering  oar  and  rud- 
der. The  children  w^ere  active,  running 
about  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  pa- 
rents manifested  no  anxiety  for  their  safety. 
When  the  infant  was  permitted  to  run  or 
crawl  about  the  deck,  a  large  piece  of  cork 
was  tied  to  its  back,  to  serve  as  buoy  or  life- 
preserver,  in  the  event  of  tumbling  over- 


board. Ashing  was  aflTectionately  proud  of 
his  family,  and  boasted  a  little  that  he  bad 
**  two  piece  bull  chilo,  one  piece  cow  chilo, 
and  one  piece  wifo."  Entire  harmcHiy  pre- 
vailed  in  this  floating  family ;  all  seemed  to 
work  cheerfully,  the  woman  performing  a 
full  share  of  nautical  labor,  besides  discharge 
ing  her  matronly  duties. 

This  vessel  and  crew  were  chartered  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  a  ra- 
tion daily  for  each  adult ;  that  is  seven 
adults,  w^ith  the,  vessel  served  us  for  a  doUar 
a  day,  or  about  fourteen  cents  each. 

On  crawling  into  the  cabin  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  its  floor  covered  with  new 
matting.  The  carbines  and  powder  flask 
were  arranged  on  one  side,  and  bamboo  pil- 
lows and  a  painted  lanthern  furnished  the 
other.  A  tiny  bird-cage,  about  five  inches 
square  was  suspended  at  one  end ;  its  occu- 
pant, a  diminutive  sparrow,  was  a  general  favo- 
rite, and  received  full  attention.  Poor  thing;  it 
deserved  sympathy,  for  it  might  have  enjoy- 
ed almost  as  much  freedom  to  fly  had  it 
never  emerged  from  its  shell.  At  the  stern- 
most  end  of  the  cabin,  a  small  door  commu- 
nicated with  a  little  temple  or  Joss-house, 
which,  from  its  general  arrangements,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  child's  play-house 
or  display  of  dolls  and  toys. 

About  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  the  flood  tide 
met  us,  and  the  vessel  was  anchored.  Mat 
awnings  were  spread  as  a  protection  against 
the  sun  ;  and  then  the  carbines  were  brought 
on  deck  and  deliberately  prepared  for  action. 
This  military  duty  performed,  the  kitchen 
hatch  was  removed  and  revealed  two  earth- 
en furnaces,  surmounted  by  round  shallow 
iron  pans  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Let* 
tuce,  previously  well  washed  was  placed  in 
one  and  partly  covered  with  water.  A  shal- 
low w^ooden  tub  was  turned  over  it.  Well 
washed  rice  was  placed  in  the  other  with 
very  little  water.  Over  this  wa«  placed  a 
bamboo  grating  upon  which  were  set  plates 
of  fish,  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  or  two  square, 
mingled  with  onions  and  shreds  of  lettuce. 
The  whole  w^as  covered  by  an  inverted  tub, 
and  then  the  fires  in  the  furnaces  were  made 
to  burn  briskly  by  blowing  through  a  bamboo 
tube.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes 
the  tubs  were  removed,  and  brought  to  view 
a  very  savory  preparation  to  appease  the  ap- 
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petites  of  the  Chinese  company.  The  rice 
was  served  in  a  basket  of  the  capacity  of  a 
peck,  and  the  boiled  lettuce  in  bowls.  The 
fires  were  extinguished  by  holding  the  burn- 
ing brand*  under  water,  and  then  the  kitchen 
Latch  was  replaced.  The  food  was  set  on 
the  deck  with  a  supply  of  bowls  and  chop- 
sticks. The  party  gathered  round  in  a  cir- 
cle, each  one  squatted  on  his  heels,  and  de- 
liberately began  the  seemingly  grateful  task 
of  contributing  something  tow^ards  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual.  The  bowls  were 
filled  with  rice ;  some  added  a  little  of  the 
water  in  which  the  lettuce  had  been  boiled 
by  way  of  sauce,  and  all  partook  of  the  let- 
tuce. The  fish  was  raised  to  the  mouth  by 
compressing  it  betwixt  the  ends  of  two  chop 
sticks.  The  same  implements,  both  held  in 
one  hand  parallel  to  each  other,  very  much 
after  our  manner  of  holding  a  pen,  were 
used  to  shovel  rice  into  the  wide  open  mouth 
from  the  bowl,  the  edge  of  which  was  press- 
ed against  the  nether  lip.  The  meal  was 
concluded  by  tea,  which  was  taken  without 
milk  or  sugar,  and  in  very  moderate  quanti- 
ties. All  joined  in  washing  and  putting 
away  the  dishes,  and  after  this  work  was 
accomplished,  the  men  took  pipes  or  paper- 
wrapped  cigars,  one  of  the  last  being  enjoy- 
ed by  the  boy,  not  more  than  fixe  years  old. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chinese 
tobacco  possesses  nicotin,  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  weed,  in  very  small  proportion  ;  a 
pound  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia  tobacco  leaves 
would  probably  yield  as  much  of  nicotin  as 
a  hundred  pounds  of  the  China  grown  plant, 
and  then  the  bowl  of  a  Chinese  pipe  has  not 
as  much  capacity  as  a  lady's  thimble.  The 
pipes  having  been  emptied,  the  men  arrang- 
ed their  bamboo  pillows  on  deck  in  the  shade, 
stretched  themselves  at  full  length  and  went 
to  sleep,  while  Mrs.  Ashing  screened  ofi*from 
the  rest  of  us,  sat  on  the  quarter  deck  sew- 
ing, with  her  children  about  her  feet.  She 
was  not  blessed  with  feet  of  aristocratic 
smallness,  according  to  Chinese  taste.  The 
boat  was  now  in  repose ;  silence  reigned. 
The  day  was  hot,  in  spite  of  a  very  gentle 
breeze.  The  scenery  about  us  was  pictu- 
resque. The  land  bordering  upon  the  river 
is  low  and  flat ;  but  mountains  of  from  one 
to  three  thousand  feet  or  more  in  height  form 
the  back  ground. 


About  half  past  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the 
stillness  on  board  was  broken  by  preparation 
to  move  on  our  course.  By  three  o'clock, 
the  tide  being  strongly  ebb,  our  wooden  an- 
chor was  lifted  to  the  bows,  and  we  began  to 
beat  against  a  fresh  breeze. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Bogue,  which  is  defended  by  no  less  than 
eight  forts.  The  Chinese  once  supposed 
this  pass  to  be  impregnable,  but  the  whole 
of  their  fine  fortesses  were  taken  from  them 
in  a  single  day  by  the  English,  in  a  dozen 
vessels  of  war,  in  the  year  1842.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  the  Chinese  were  panic- 
struck  early  in  the  day ;  their  admiral  being 
killed  in  the  fight,  they  deserted  their  batte- 
ries. 

We  were  not  alone  on  these  waters.  An 
European  ship,  and  hundreds  of  Chinese 
craft  were  in  sight,  steering  in  various  and 
opposite  directions,  to  and  from  Canton. 

About  sunset  our  little  temple  of  Joss  waa 
illuminated,  and  a  plentiful  repast  of  sugar- 
cakes  and  fruit  spread  before  his  altar;  The 
eldest  son  of  Ashing,  by  direction  of  his 
mother,  lighted  a  bundle  of  brown  paper  at 
the  sacred  lamp,  and  stood  upon  the  taffrail 
holding  it  in  his  hand  until  the  flaming  ofler- 
ing  was  consumed.  It  is  a  cheap  sacrifice ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  sacrifice  and  an  act  of 
religious  worship  of  deity.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  ended,  the  work  of  the  kitchen 
was  begun.  I  was  glad  to  partake  of  a  bowl 
of  rice  and  some  tea,  with  the  rest,  because 
ants  and  cockroaches  had  invaded  and  spoil- 
ed the  contents^f  my  provision  basket.  At 
half  past  nine  o'clock  P.  M.  we  were  met  by 
the  tide,  and  again  anchored.  The  night 
was  sultry,  in  spite  of  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  southward. 

Sunday,  Oct.  1. — At  three  o'clock  P.  M., 
I  was  wakened  by  the  bustle  of  getting  up 
the  anchor  and  making  sail,  and  for  an  in- 
stant was  startled  by  contention  with  people 
evidently  not  of  our  boat,  because  the  idea 
of  pirates  flashed  over  me,  but  a  moment's 
thought  satisfied  me  that  other  sounds  than 
of  angry  words  would  have  announced  hos- 
tile intention.  On  emerging  from  my  place 
on  the  bare  cabin  mat,  I  found  it  was  mere- 
ly a  noisy  dispute  with  some  fishermen  about 
the  price  of  a  fish.    The  wind  had  changed, 
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and  though  very  light  was  fair.  At  seven 
o'clock  I  was  supplied  with  a  good  breakfast 
of  tea,  rice  and  fried  fish ;  and  at  ten  I  land- 
ed at  Macao,  in  the  inner  harbor,  very  much 
fatgued  by  sleeping  on  boards,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  hot  sun  during  the  morning. 

These  notes  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  Chinese  life  in  a  "  fast-boat." 

During  the  three  weeks  spent  at  Macao 
on  this  occasion  I  enjoyed  the  generous  hos- 
pitality which  is  characteristic  of  its  foreign 
residents.  Dinner  and  evening  parties  were 
frequent. 

Beggars  are  very  numerous  in  this  town, 
and  annoying  often  by  their  importunity 
One  day  a  crowd  of  them  had  gathered  about 
our  door,  and  amused  us  by  scrambling  for 
"cash** — a  small  coin  of  which  1400  are 
equal  to  a  dollar — thrown  amongst  them 
from  the  second  story  windows.  The  sport 
to  us  was  increased  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  heating  these  *'cash"  over  the  fire,  and 
tossing  them  into  the  street,  almost  red  hot. 
When  picked  up,  being  too  hot  to  hold  they 
were  instantly  dropped,  to  be  again  seized  by 
another  of  the  scramblers,  who  also  instant- 
ly relinquished  the  prize,  to  be  grabbed  by 
some  other  unsuspecting  beggar,  until,  by 
passing  through  many  hands  in  succession 
they  became  too  cool  to  '*burn  in  the  pock- 
et." Even  those  whose  fingers  were  made 
to  smart  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport ;  I  am 
sure  no  one  was  seriously  burned^  and  no 
one  retired  poorer  than  he  came. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August 
the  U.  S.  ship  Plymouth  anchored  in  the 
road-stead  at  Cumsing-moon,  to  remain  du- 
rins:  the  hurricane  season.  On  the  31st  it 
commenced  to  blow  freshly  from  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  and  by  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 
the  wind  had  increased  to  a  very  heavy  ty- 
phoon, and  continued  to  blow  with  increas- 
ing violence  until  daylight  of  the  1st  Septem- 
ber. It  was  then  discovered  that  of  twelve 
European  and  American  vessels  in  the  roads 
four  were  dismasted,  one  had  foundered  at 
her  anchors,  and  the  English  brig  Arrow  and 
barque  Emily  had  dragged  on  shore.  Be- 
sides these,  many  Chinese  vessels  were  lost, 
and  numbers  of  persons  were  holding  fast  to 
fragments  of  wrecks  tossed  about  on  the 
sea. 
.  As  soon  as  boats  could  be  risked,  they 


were  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  Ply- 
mouth, by  order  of  Commander  Godney,  and 
sent  to  rescue  the  drowning,  and  succeeded 
in  saving  some  thirty  persons,  amongst  whom 
were  a  woman  and  three  children.  Atten- 
tion was  then  directed  to  the  wrecked  ves- 
sels, and  such  aid  as  was  required  was  freely 
given  to  them. 

The  brig  Arrow  was  stranded  very  near 
to  the  shore,  and  by  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  Chinese  had 
assembled,  it  was  presumed,  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  the  vessel,  which  was  known 
to  contain  a  cargo  of  opium,  said  to  be  worth 
$600,000.  Had  not  the  Plymouth  been  pre- 
sent and  rendered  assistance,  all  this  prop- 
erty would  have  been  lost,  and  probably  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Arrow  would  have 
been  murdered.  The  cargo  was  transferred 
to  the  Plymouth,  and  the  brig  got  afloat  by 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  crew,  under 
the  general  directions  of  Commander  God- 
ney. 

For  these  services,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  salvage,  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty rescued,  was  claimed. 

Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  saved,  ob- 
jected to  the  claim  for  salvage,  that  officers 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept remuneration  for  assisting  vessels  in 
distress  or  derelict  without  infringing  the 
rules  of  the  naval  service. 

Such  an  objection  implies  that  vessels  in 
distress  or  derelict  of  whatever  nation  arc 
entitled  to  the  assistance  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  not  to  render  such 
assistance  is  to  be  negligent  of  their  duty. 
There  is  no  law  which  imposes  upon  those 
of  the  naval  service  an  obligation,  to  save 
property  exposed  to  loss*  by  wreck,  without 
such  remuneration  as  is  commonly  paid  to 
citizens  under  equal  circumstances ;  but  like 
other  gallant  men,  they  are  ever  ready  to 
peril  themselves  to  rescue  the  lives  of  those 
of  their  fellow  beings  who  may  be  exposed 
to  danger  from  shipwreck,  without  hope  of 
other  reward  than  self-approbation. 

The  right  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
to  claim  salvage  is  based  on  the  common 
law,  and  on  the  act,  approved  March  3rd, 
1800,  entitled  '^  An  act  providing  for  salvage 
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in  cases  of  recapture.**     This  act  provides 
that  unarmed  vessels  or  goods  recaptured  by 


ed  to  save  merchant  vessels  from  shipwreck ; 
or  to  supply  spars  and  rigging  and  means  of 


any  of  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  Uni-  repair  when  damaged  in  storms,  free  of  cost, 
ted  States  shall  pay,  in  lieu  of  salvage,  one- '  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  those  of  the  naval 
eighth  part  of  the  value  thereof,  and  armed  •  service  are  bound  to  hazard  life,  or  exert 


vessels  recaptured  are  to  pay  one-fourth  part 
of  the  value  thereof,  &c. ;  and  this  act  fur- 


thcir  mental  and  physical  energies  to  protect 
owners  of  merchant-ships  against  pecuniary 


ther  provides  that  moneys  received  for  sal-  losses  occasioned  by  shipwreck. 

vage  shall  be  divided  among  officers  and  men      The  rules  observed  by  the  navy  of  Eng- 

in  the  same  proportion  as  prize  money.  land  on  this  point  are  applicable  to  the  navy 

The  fifth  section  of  an  act  approved  April  of  the  United  States : 
23,  1800,  and  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  bet-  ''But  although  by  the  law  of  England, 
ter  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  there  is  an  obligation  upon  King's  ships  to 
States,"  provides  that  all  vessels  and  goods 'assist  the  merchant  vessels  of  this  country, 
lawfully  taken  from  an  enemy  shall  be  the  still  a  King's  ship  may  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
propcrty  of  the  captors  entirely  or  in  part,  equate  reward  for  services  performed  by 
according  to  circumstances  of  the  capture,  her. 

The  distribution  of  prize-money  is  provided       "In  the  case  of  the  Lusirey  Finlay,  value 
for  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  act. 

The  statutes,  therefore,  provide  specifical- 
ly that  officers  and  privates  of  all  grades  in 


iSIlOO,  to  the  assistance  of  which,  on  the 
application  of  her  owners,  his  Majesty's 
steamer  Dee  had  been  despatched  by  order 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  receive,  'of  the  Admiral  at  Portsmouth,  upon  the  ex- 
as  a  reward  and  stimulant  to  exertion,  the  I  press  stipulation  and  condition  that  the  own- 
entire  value  of  all  vessels  of  superior  force  ers  and  underwriters  would  be  answerable 
they  may  recapture  ;  arid  one-half  the  value  for  the  stores  expended  or  damaged — it  waa 
of  those  of  inferior  force.  American  ves-  ^  alleged  that  this  stipulation  barred  the  offi- 
sels  saved  or  rescued  from  the  possession  of  cers  and  men  from  all  claim  to  salvage.  Sir 
a  hostile  military  force  are  regarded  as  re-  John  Nichol  said,  *  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
captures  ;  and  the  captors  are  entitled,  ac-ithat  the  public  force  of  the  country  is  to  be 
cording  to  circumstances,  to  either  one-  employed  gratuitously  in  the  service  of  pri- 
fourth  or  at  least  one-eighth  of  their  value,  vate  individuals,  merely  to  save  them  from 
It  is  clear  that  specific  rates  of  salvage  expense.  These  government  steam  vessels 
are  established  by  law,  for  rescuing  proper-  are  kept  for  the  public  service,  and  the  offi- 
ty  from  military  jeopardy  by  military  means. '  cers  in  command  cannot  employ  them  in  the 
As  there  is  no  law  which  excludes  officers  I  service  of  individuals,  and  thus  risk  the  pub- 
and  men  in  the  naval  service  from  the  rights  lie  property^,  without  authority,  or  an  indem- 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-citi- ^  nity  for  all  expense  and  damage.  Here  there 
zens,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  entitled  was  a  stipulation  given  by  the  Admiral  at 
to  claim  and  receive  salvage,  in  cases  of  res-  Portsmouth  upon  allowing  the  Dee  to  be  so 
cue  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  under  the  laws  employed  ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  re- 
and  usages  which  govern  the  award  of  sal- ;  ward  for  personal  service ;  it  was  never  so 


vage  to  officers  and  men  of  private  or  un- 
armed ships  of  the  United  States. 


intended,   and    cannot   on   principle    be   so 
maintained.       There  might  in  the  service 


The  navy  is  maintained  for  the  protection  ,  have  been  a  great  exposure  of  life,  and  there 
of  commerce,  both  in  peace  and  in  war;  but  was  much  of  risk  and  labor.  Why  are  ofli- 
it  is  not  to  be  suppoijed  for  such  reason,  that  cers  and  crews  to  hazard  their  lives  or  un- 
those  employed  in  the  navy  are  bound,  at ,  dergo  labor  to  save  the  owners  of  merchant 
any  hazard  whatever,  to  assist  merchant  ves- ;  ships  from  the  expense  of  hiring  private 
sels  without  remuneration,  merely  for  the  ;  steamers  or  resorting  to  other  means  ?  I  am 
purpose  of  saving  expense  to  their  owners.  |  clearly  of  opinion  that  officers  and  men  so 
It  is  clearly  not  among  the  obligations  of  the  employed,  and  who  perform  essential  ser- 
government  of  the  United  States  to  furnis^h  vice,  are  entitled  to  reward  as  much  as  in 
anchors,  cables  or  whatever  may  be  requir-.the  case  of  recapture.      In  that  description 
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of  cases,  they  receive  less  than  the  law  gives 
to  privateers ;  so  here,  the  condition  to  reim- 
burse all  expenses  in  case  of  damage,  is  a 
reason  for  a  less  reward  than  when  a  steam- 
er goes  out  on  private  risk  and  enterprize; 
the  only  question  is  the  quantum :  iBlOO  is 
as  little  as  I  can  give  and  the  expenses.' 

"In  a  subsequent  case  of  salvage  by  a 
government  steamer  and  two  hundred  men,  it 
appeared  that  the  Ewell  Grove  vrdis  in  extreme 
danger  on  a  shoal  off  Jamaica,  where  she 
had  been  for  three  days,  when  signals  of 
distress  brought  the  steamer  to  her  assis- 
tance. In  about  eight  hours  afterwards,  the 
Ewell  Grove  was  moored  in  safety,  and  the 
next  morning  towed  into  Carlisle  Bay.  The 
court,  on  the  value  of  ieCOOO  gave  iB1200, 
and  costs. 

<f  And  in  the  case  of  the  Wilsons,  Sir  Ste- 
phen Lushington  decreed  that  for  personal 
risk  and  labor  encountered  in  a  salvage  ser- 
vice, the  officers  and  crews  of  King's  ships 
were  entitled  to  remuneration  upon  the  same 
footing  as  other  salvors. 

"  It  is  also  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  that  no  pilot  is  bound  to  go  on 
board  of  a  vessel  in  distress  to  render  pilot 
service,  for  mere  pilotage  reward.  If  a  pi- 
lot, being  told  he  would  receive  pilotage  only, 
refused  to  take  charge  of  a  vessel  in  that 
condition,  he  would  be  subjected  to  no  cen- 
sure, and  if  he  did  take  charge  of  her  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  salvage  remunera- 
tion."* 

The  question  whether  officers  and  privates 
of  a  navy  have  a  right  to  remuneration  for 
salvage  services  is  so  interesting  that  I  deem 
it  proper  to  add  tothe  above  the  following 
statements  and  opinions,  which  are  enough 
to  satisf}',  even  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Co. 

Brooklyn,  (N.  V.)  Sept.  25, 1849. 

Sir:  Having  observed  in  the  public  prints  that  Mr. 
Pouspiu  the  French  Minister  was  very  much  shocked 
that  Commander  Carpender  should  have  claimed  salvage 
for  getting  a  French  vessel  olT  the  reef  near  Vera  Craz, 
oAer  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  commander,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  the  Department  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  1S0O,  I  was  attached  to  the  United  States  sloop- 

•  Abbott  on  Shipping — A  Treatise  on  the  law  rel stive 
to  Merchant  Sbips  and  Seamen.  In  five  parts.  By  Chas. 
Lord  Tenlcrden.  Late  Chief  Jui^tice  of  England.  The 
Seventh  English  Edition.  By  William  Shee, Sergeant  at 
Law.    The  Fifllh  American  Edition,  with  the  Notes  Of 


of-war  Peacock,  and  while  lying  at  the  island  of  Sacrifi- 
cios,  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  company  with  the  French  cor' 
vatte  Ceres  and  English  brig-of-war  Fairy,  at  daylight 
one  morning  we  discovered  a  veasel  on  one  oi  the  neh 
off  that  port  with  a  signal  of  distrMS  flying.  Boats  wera 
immediately  dispatched  from  the  three  veaseis  to  render 
assistance.  On  arriving  at  the  vessel,  she  proved  to  be 
the  English  brig  Ant,  firom  London  bound  to  Vera  Cmz. 
Af^er  using  every  exertion,  we  could  not  succeed  in  gel* 
ting  her  off.  The  captain  of  the  brig  seeing  tbat  it  wsa 
a  hopeless  case,  abandoned  her,  and  requested  that  we 
should  save  the  cargo,  if  possible.  We  commenced  the 
work,  and  labored  for  thiee  or  four  days.  The  officer* 
and  men,  with  the  boata  from  the  French  corvette,  saved 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $19,000 ;  those  from  the  English 
brig,  $23,000 ;  and  those  from  the  Peacock,  over  $100/W0. 
We  all  received  salvage,  at  the  rate  of  33  I  3  per  cent, 
a¥(|urded  by  the  court  at  Vera  Cruz. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  H.  STRLNGHAM, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hon.  Wm.  Ballaru  Preston, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

About  two  years  ago  the  brig  Artive,  of  Baltimore,  on 
her  passage  from  Brazil  to  the  river  Plata,  run  on  a  bank, 
and  was  rescued  by  a  French  vessel  of  war,  and  carried 
into  Montevido.  Salvage  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of 
the  value  was  demanded  and  received  by  the  French 
cruiser. 

Salvors  have  a  lien  on  the  property  saved,  and  have  a 
right  to  detain  it  till  their  compensation  is  paid. — ^  W. 
Rob.  306,  Smith's  Merc.  Law,  291,  Abbot,  556. 

In  1813,  the  British  ship  of  war  Androtmache  was  al* 
lowed  1-24  of  the  ship  Louua  and  cargo,  for  towing  her 
into  port,  being  dismasted  and  otherwise  in  a  dtstressed 
condition.  This  was  in  addition  to  a  military  aalvaf^e  of 
one'cighth  allowed  to  the  same  parties ;  and  is  referred 
to  only  as  an  early  case  of  civil  salvage  allowed  to  a  na- 
tionnl  vessel. 

In  1823,  the  British  sloop-«f-war  Arad^  cruising  for 
smugglers,  fell  in  with  and  rendered  valuable  assistsnce 
to  the  ship  Mary  Ann^  in  great  distress  near  the  rockf, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  tue  officers  and  men  of  the 
Arad  took  her  into  a  harbor  and  claimed  salvage.  It  was 
objected  that  .she  was  a  national  vessel  and  bound  to  as- 
sist. The  salvors,  however,  were  awarded  by  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  one-tenth  of  the  ship*s  cargo  and  rrcighl.— 
1  Hag.  158. 

The  British  ship-of-war  Drynd  was  aw&rded  £1,000 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Poacher,  worth  X53>000.— 1 
Dod-  317. 

A  brig  got  ashore  on  a  shoal  off  Tenedos,  and  wss 
towed  off  by  a  King*s  steamer.  The  owners  of  the  ship 
offered  £100  for  the  salvage  of  the  Aip.  The  owners  of 
the  cargo  contended  that  the  crew  of  a  Queen^s  ship 
were  not  entitled  to  claim  a  reward  for  so  slight  a  service. 
The  Court  decreed  for  the  plaintifls  £100  for  the  ship 
and  in  the  same  proportion  for  the  cargo. — Brit.  Dig.  385. 

A  King's  ship,  the  Cygnet^  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tutt 
a  merchant  vessel,  the  master  and  part  of  the  crew  «ick, 
and  the  mate  incompetent  to  navigate  ber.  The  Cyf^nd 
was  bound  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the  commaa* 
dcr  put  four  men  on  board  the  merchautmant,  kept  com- 
pany with  her,  and  occasionally  took  her  in  tow.  till  they 
got  to  Prince  Edward's  Island.  He  then  allowed  t«o 
men  and  a  sailing-master  to  ship  in  her  on  wage^  aed 


Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  additional  annotations.    By  J.  C. '  lake  hrr  to  Engiund.    She  was  worth  £1,300,  and  tlw 
Perkins,  Esq.    Boston.    184t>.  |  Court  held  that  the  commander  was  entitled  te  obCaia 
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salra^  on  behalf  of  himflelf.  his  olBcern,  and  crew  in  re- 
spect of  each  service,  and  decreed  XloO.  Pricb.  Dig. 
385. 

The  ship-o^war  Tketi§t  in  1833,  railed  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro .with  £810,000  of  treasure,  beinjr  private  property. 
The  day  after  sailing  she  struck  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  sunk.  The  Admiral  of  the  station  and  Captain  Dick- 
inson and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  of  war  Light- 
ning  and  other  vessels  of  war,  with  great  exertions  saved 
£157,000  sterJing.  They  were  awarded  £17,000  salvage, 
which  OB  appeal  was  increased  to  £29,000,  and  approved 
by  the  King  in  council. — (3  Hag.  14.) 

In  1837,  Lieutenant  Koberts,  with  two  boats  and  ten 
men  of  the  Royal  Coast  Guard,  rendered  very  effective 
scrvicca  in  saving  the  Helene,  a  foreign  vessel.  The 
amount  awarded  was  £200  salvage,  one-half  of  it  to  Lt. 
RobertB^S  Hag.  430.) 

The  Jlttamey  General  to  Mr,  Clayton. 

Attorhxt  Gknbral's  Officx, 

June  20, 1849. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  note  of 
the  11th  instant,  1  proceed  to  ^rive  you  a  more  formal 
opinion  than  I  have  heretofore  done  upon  the  question 
some  time  since  submitted  to  this  office,  ia  the  case  of 
t!)e  salvage  claim,  at  one  time  made  by  Captain  Cnrpcn- 
der,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Iri^,  in  behalf  of  him- 
self, officers  and  crew,  for  saving  the  French  ship  Eu- 
genie, off  Vera  Cruz,  whilst  on  the  rock  of  El  Riso,  near 
the  anchorage  of  Anton  Lizardo,  in  1848. 

1  do  not  understand  that  it  is  denied  that  the  service 
rendered  entitled  the  parties  rendering  it  to  salvage,  ex- 
cept upon  the  ground  that  themselves  and  their  vessel 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  naval  marine  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  could  such  a  denial  have  been  made.  The 
property  saved  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  and  its 
destruction  certain,  but  for  the  aid  of  Captain  Carpender 
and  his  men.  It  had  every  element  of  a  salvage  case, 
and,  upon  general  principles,  independent  of  the  ofTiciul 
characier  of  the  salvors,  their  title  to  such  an  allowance 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear.  The  single  objection 
then  to  the  claim  was,  and  is,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
naval  marine  of  the  United  States.  Is  this  a  valid  ob- 
jection T  I  think  not ;  and  I  propose  to  examine  it  briefly, 
first  upon  authority,  and  second,  upon  principle. 

Unless  there  be,  upon  some  ground  of  reciprocity,  a 
different  rule  upon  this  subject,  in  relation  to  French  ves- 
sels and  property  rescued  from  danger,  under  circum- 
stances entitling  to  salvage,  than  exists  in  relation  to 
American  and  other  vessels  and  property,  it  will  be  found, 
upon  authority,  to  be  a  perfectly  plain  question. 

How  is  the  law  in  England  /  Does  there  exist  there 
any  distinction  between  salvage  service  rendered  by  a 
public  end  private  vessel,  or  to  a  domestic  and  a  foreign 
vessel  f  There  does  not.  Tills  will  be  plain  from  the 
citation  of  a  few  cases :  First,  That  the  service  is  ren- 
dered by  a  public  vessel.  In  the  case  of  the  Gage,  (6 
Rob.  273,)  civil  and  military  salvage  were  both  decreed, 
and  in  the  Lord  Nelton^  (I  Edwards  79,)  civil  salvage  ;  in 
each,  the  service  being  rendered  by  English  men-of-war, 
and  the  property  saved  being  also  English.  No  objec- 
tion was  intimated  by  the  bar  or  bench  to  the  claim  be- 
cause of  tlie  official  character  of  the  salvors— an  omis- 
sion utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  thereof  a  dis- 
tinction in  such  cases  between  public  and  private  vessels 
rendering  salvage  servwe.  Second,  Is  the  rule  there  a 
different  one  when  the  vessel  and  property  saved  are  for- 
eign, and  not  domestic  7    Clearly  not. 

In  the  caae  of  the  Pentamento  Felix,  (Edwards  115,) 


the  ve.«sel  saved  was  Portuguese,  and  tlie  claun  actually 
made  by  the  salvors  was  resisted,  not  upon  that  ground, 
or  upon  the  ground  of  the  public  character  of  the  sal- 
vors, but  because  the  service  was  not  of  a  military  kind 
entitling  to  military  salvage.  In  answer  to  this.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  said :  ^  Now,  supposing  it  were  clear  that 
there  was  really  no  salvage  of  war,  the  effect  of  this  ob- 
jection would  only  be  that  1  should  put  the  parties  to  the 
expense  of  a  new  proceeding  in  the  Instance  Court. 
There  m  no  doubt  iluU  a  Court  of  Admiralty  has  a  gen* 
eral  jurisdictioH  to  reward  services  of  this  nature,  and 
that  the  party  would  recover  by  action  in  the  Instance 
Court." 

He  evidently  considers  the  claim  as  perfectly  clear, 
doubting  only  as  to  the  character  of  the  salvage  to  be 
awarded ;  that  is,  whether  it  should  be  military  or  civil. 
But-the  right  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  salvors  belonged 
to  the  naval  service  of  Englsnd,  and  the  property  saved 
was  foreign,  was  esteemed  too  plain  for  question. 

I  could  multiply  English  cases  if  I  thought  it  necessa- 
ry.   The  objection,  indeed,  is  nowhere,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  suggested  either  in  any  English  or 
American  case,  or  by  any  English  or  American  commen- 
tator.   Nor  is  it  necessary  to  cite  but  one  American  case. 
The  United  States  vs.  the  Amistad,  15  Peters,  518.    The 
facts,  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  were  tlieso 
The  Amistad,  a  Spanish  schooner, on  the  27th  June  1839, 
cleared  from  Havana,  in  Cuba,  for  Puerto  Principe,  in 
the  same  island,  having  on  board  Capt.  Ferrer,  and  Ruiz 
and  Montez,  Spanish   subjects,  and  fifly-four  negroes. 
During  the  voyage  the  negroes  rose,  killed  the  captain, 
and  took  possession  of  the  vessel.   They  spared  the  lives 
of  Ruiz  and  Montet,  on  their  engaging  to  aid  in  steering 
the  schooner  for  Africa,  or  to  a  place  where  negro  slave- 
ry did  not  exist.    The  negroes  were,  in  this  deceived,  and 
the  vessel  steered  for  the  United  States,  where  she  arriv- 
ed off  Long  Island  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  anchored 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.     In  this  condition  she 
was  discovered  by  the  United  States  brig:  Washington^ 
Lieutenant  Gedney.    With  the  assistance  of  his  ofBccra    , 
and  crew,  he  took  possession  of  her  and  of  the  negroes, 
and  brought  them  into  the  district  of  Connecticut,  and 
there  libelled  vessel,  cargo  and  negroes  for  salvage.  The 
Spanish  owners  of  the  cargo  filed  their  claim  to  it,  and 
denied  salvage.    The  District  Court  decreed  it  to  Lieut. 
Gedney,  his  officers  and  crew,  to  the  amount  of  one-tliird 
of  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo,  rejecting  it  for  the  ne- 
groes ;  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo  appealed  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.    That  Court  affirmed  pro  forma  the  decree, 
and  the  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    There  were  many  other  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  facts  which  I  have  not  stated,  because  they 
have   no    bearing    upon    the   one    I    am   considering. 
It    will    be   seen    that,  as    far  as  that  question    is  in- 
volved, the  case  is  directly  in  point.       The  property 
saved,  vessel  and  cargo,  were  foreign,  and  the  salvors  a 
portion  of  the  naval  marine  of  the  United  States,  yn  board 
a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States.  It  was  even  strong- 
er in  this,  that  there  the  United  States  themselves  inter- 
vened, maintaining  that  it  was  their  duty,  under  the  trea- 
ty with  Spain  of  the  27th  October,  1795,  as  continued  in 
1819  and  1821,  to  have  the  property  delivered  entire  to 
the  Spanish  owners,  without  any  abatement  for  salvage, 
or  any  other  claim.    The  then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Gil- 
pin, concludes  his  opening  argument  by  saying  that  "  the 
Court  below  has  erred,  because  it  has  not  decreed  any 
part  of  the  property  to  be  delivered  entire,  dtc.     From 
the  vessel  and  cargo  it  has  deducted  the  salvage,  dimin- 
ishing them  by  that  amount."    But  neither  in  the  Court 
above  nor  below  was  the  title  to  salvage  contested,  ex- 
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cept  upon  rbe  ground  of  the  suppofed  trenty  oblifration 
to  restore  Spanish  property  in  the  condition  in  which  thia 
was  found.  It  was  not  pretended  thnt  any  objection  to  it 
existed  in  tlie  public  cfaitracter  of  the  salvors  or  of  their 
Tessel.  In  givinf  the  opinion  of  \he  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  Story  says :  **  No  question  ban  been  here  made  as 
to  the  proprietary  interests  in  the  vessel  and  cnrgo.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  belong  to  Spaninh  »nhject9^  and  that 


wine  to  add  to  the  incentive  of  mere  duty  that  of  pecuni- 
ary reward.  The  service  'vi  ofken  attended  with  ffj^ht 
peril,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  that  it 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  com* 
pensation.  In  the  language  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
case  of  the  Louisa  Dodson,  318,  **  anil,  thouzh  it  i.^  err- 
tainly  the  duty  of  the  King's  ships  to  aflurd  assittaace  to 
all  his  Majesty^s  suhjc^cts  whom  they  may  meet  with  ia 


they  ought  to  be  restored.    The  only  point  on  this  head  \  distress,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  incDmbent  upon 


is,  whether  the  restitution  ought  to  btonihe  paytneni  nf 
8aivn/re  or  not,"— {15  Peters,  592.)  And  after  examin- 
ing the  other  questions  which  the  case  presented,  be 
concludes  the  point  of  salvage  in  these  words:  "As  to 
the  claim  of  Lieut.  Gedney  for  his  salvage  service,  it  is 
understood  that  the  United  States  do  not  now  dei^ire  to 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  allowance  of  it,  if  it  is  deem- 
ed reasonable  by  the  Court.  It  was  a  highly  meritorious 
and  useful  service  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ship  and  car- 
go, and  such  as  by  the  general  principles  of  maritime 
law  is  always  deemed  a  just  foundation  for  salvage.  The 
rate  allowed  by  the  Court,  (being,  as  stated,  one-third  the 
"Value)  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  beyond  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sound  discretion,  under  the  very  peculiar  and 
embarrassing  circumstances  of  the  case."  And  the  de- 
cree as  to  that  was  accordingly  affirmed.  This  must  be 
held  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  proposition.  The  point 
was  distinctly  made,  and  distinctly  decided.  It  is  not, 
therefbre,  with  us  an  open  question,  nor  indeed,  upon  the 
pretensions  upon  which  I  understand  it  to  be  resisted  in 
the  cose  of  Captain  Carpender,  (the  public  character  of 
tbe  solvors,)  was  it,  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
ever  doubled.  In  the  case  of  the  Amistad  that  character 
existed,  as  also  the  foreign  ownership  of  the  saved  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  was  in  relation  to  service  so  rendered,  to 
property  so  owned,  that  the  Court  said  that  it  was  "  »ueh 
a*  by  the  f^enerat  principle  of  maritime  law  ie  alieays 
deemed  a  jutt  foundation  for  salvage,^* 

The  doctrine  apon  the  subject  is  therefore  obviously 
the  same  with  us  as  in  England,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Story,  in  hia  edition  of  Abbot  on  Shipping,  page  397, 
No.  1,  **  the  general  principles  as  to  the  allowance  of 
salvage  are  the  same  in  American  as  in  English  jurispru- 
dence." 

The  only  point,  therefore,  that  could  possibly  arise  in 
•he  present  case  is,  whether  we  have  a  different  rule  in 
regard  to  the  salvage  of  French  property.  I  can  find 
none  stated  or  intimated  any  where.  The  rule  I  hold, 
then,  to  be  universal  in  the  United  States,  that  salvage 
service  rendered  by  the  naval  marine  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  compensated  in  like  manner  as  that  rendered  by 
tlje  private  marine. 

And  this  brings  me  to  inquire,  secondly.  How  should 
the  rule  be  upon  principle  7 

That  the  public  policy  of  all  nations  should  encourage 
a  service  of  this  description  is  manifest.  Safety  of  life 
and  property  demand  h,  and  the  experience  of  the  eom- 
merclal  worid  recommends  it  to  universal  adoption.  It 
is  the  enl  to  be  attained"  which  entitles  it  to  and  secures 
to  it  public  favor,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  tlie 
weans  by  which  it  is  aceomplished.  The  former  ad 
dresses  itself  with  persuasive  influence  to  alU  That  end, 
as  life  and  property  are  dear,  is,  if  possible,  to  be  secur- 
ed, and  all  fair  and  lawful  means  to  effect  it  are  eonse- 
qucntly  to  be  encouraged.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  offi- 
cers of  public  armed  vessels  are  not  to  have  the  same  in- 
centive to  exertions  necessary  to  the  end  with  others  ? 
Are  they  under  any  other  special  obligation  to  do  such 
deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity!  The  officer  and  the 
citizen  are  alike  impelled  to  such  service  by  general  con- 
sideratioue  of  social  duty.    But  the  law  has  deemed  it 


them,  at  the  hazard  perhaps  of  their  lives,  and  without 
any  prospect  of  reward,  to  take  charge  of  a  ship  io  a 
sinking  state.  Any  hesitation  in  afifbrding  assisissce 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  property  of 
persons  so  circumstanced,  and  it  is  therefore  proper,  for 
the  encouragement  of  prompt  and  signal  exertions  oa 
the  part  of  King's  officers  and  men  to  hold  out  lo  theo» 
the  prospect  of  rewaid." 

The  whole  doctrine  rests,  in  truth,  upon  an  eolar^ 
policy,  and  from  its  very  nature  must  be  irrpspective  of 
the  private  or  public  character  of  the  salvors.  Io  ibe 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  ca<ie  of  A/^sm 
et  al.  vs.  Ship  Blaireau^  2  Crattck  'J40— a  French  «ess«l 
by-the-by,  rescued  from  dancer  by  the  claimants  of  sal- 
vage— **  tlie  allowance  of  a  ^ery  ample  cooipeuyalion  for 
these  services  (one  very  much  exceeding  the  mere  risk 
encountered  and  labor  employecl  in  assisting  them)  i-9  at- 
tended as  an  inducement  to  render  them,  which  it  is  for 
the  public  interests  and  for  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity to  hold  forth  to  those  who  navigate  the  ocean." 

If  such  considerations  be  well  {b«mded — and  who  can 
doubt  it?— -it  might  prove  a  perilous  experiment  for 
France  to  adopt  the  rule,  and  obtain  its  reci^nition  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  that  no  salvage  shall  be  al- 
lowed those  who  might  rescue  French  life  and  property 
upon  the  ocean  from  impending  destruction. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  rule  now  existing,  and  1  am 
therefore  very  clear  in  the  opinion  that  the  case  before 
me  was  one  for  solvage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  b«,  &c. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clatton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  object- 
ed  also  to  the  rate  of  salvage  claimed  on 
the  Arrow  and  cargo,  because  it  would 
give  to  the  salvors  an  aggregate  far 
greater,  in  their  opinion,  than  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered ;  and  therefore  urged 
that  the  amount  of  remuneration  should  not 
be  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ty rescued,  but  proportionate  only  to  the  toil 
and  personal  risk  of  the  salvors.  They  urg- 
ed that  the  claim  for  salvage  on  the  vessel 
should  be  distinct  from  the  daim  for  salvage 
on  the  cargo,  because  the  rate  claimed  on 
the  vessel  should  be  based  on  the  labor  anrf 
time  expended  in  getting  her  afloat ;  but  the 
rate  on  the  cargo  should  be  very  much  re- 
duced, for  the  reason  that  it  was  jeoparded 
in  the  port  of  its  destination,  and  had  only 
to  be  transhipped  in  boats  from  the  site  of 
danger  to  the  "receiving  vessels."  Tbcir 
argument  is  that  property  saved  when  far 
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from  the  residence  of  its  owners  is  worth 
more  than  w^hen  rescued  from  loss  at  their 
very  doors,  and  consequently  should  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  salvage  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  it  may  be  from  its  proprietors. 

They  also  objected  to  salvage  in  the  case 
of  the  British  brig  Arrow,  because  salvage 
had  not  been  claimed  in  the  American  brig 
Eagle,  which  vessel  was  stranded  at  the 
same  time.  Why  salvage  was  not  claimed 
in  the  case  of  the  American  brig  Eagle  is 
not  apparent ;  but  the  neglect  in  this  case  is 
not  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  claim  on 
account  of  the  Arrow. 

The  salvors  might  have  urged  that  they 
were  entitled  to  higher  rate  of  salvage,  be- 
cause the  property  saved  was  a  contraband 
in  the  port  where  endangered,  and  that  sav- 
ing opium  from  destruction  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  law,  which  neither 
party  had  a  right  to  disregard.  It  might  have 
been  viewed  as  confiscated,  and  that  the  cap- 
tors were  entitled  to  the  whole. 

In  saving  the  opium  contained  in  the  Ar- 
row and  in  the  Eagle,  assistance  was  given 
to  smugglers,  which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  receive. 

The  case  was  decided  by  an  arbitration, 
which  gave  a  gross  sum  of  $15,000  to  the 
salvors,  and  $500  for  salvage*  expenses. 

The  character  given  to  the  Chinese  by 
Christian  writers  seems  to  me  untruthful  as 
a  whole,  though,  I  doubt  not  individual  con- 
duct may  be  found  to  sustain  the  statements 
made.  It  is  not  easy  to  view  misbelievers 
without  a  bias,  to  see  in  them  those  virtues, 
when  they  exist,  which  we  are  too  ready  to 
suppose  belong  exclusively  to  Christian  men. 
I  have  been  quixotic  enough  to  seek  for 
truth;  but  I  have  not  sufficient  presumption 
to  assert  that  I  have  found  it.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  and  comments  upon  them  will 
exhibit  to  the  reader: 

The   Character  given  to  the  Chinese 

BY  Foreigners. 

**The  reppoosibility  of  the  wriier  (of  official  edictn)  in 
a  measure  ceases  with  the  promulgation  of  his  orders, 
and  ^hen  they  reach  the  last  in  the  series,their  efficiency 
has  well  nigh  departed.  Expediency  is  the  usual  i^uide 
for  obedience;  deceiving  superiors  and  oppressing  the 
people,  the  rule  of  action  on  the  part  of  officials;  and 
their  orders  do  not  more  strikingly  exhibit  their  weakness 
and  ignorance,  thtui  their  meuducity  and  conceit."^ Vol. 
1  p.  Z7i>.—MuUUe  Kui^'doin. 


"  Durin;^  the  last  war  with  EiigTnnd,  fear  of  punish- 
ment induced  many  of  the  subordinates  to  commit  suicide 
when  unable  to  execute  their  orJ<y9,  nnd  the  same  mo- 
tive impelled  their  superiors  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  same  way.  The  bon«:-mcrchant8  and 
line:uists  at  Canton,  durin?  the  old  re«riinc.  were  constant- 
ly liable  to  exactions  and  punishments  for  the  acts  of 
their  foreign  customers  from  the  operation  of  this  princi- 
ple. One  of  them,  Scra^hing,  was  put  in  prison  and 
ruined  because  Lord  Napier  came  to  Canton  from  Wham- 
poa  in  the  boat  of  a  ship  he  had  *  secured'  [become  secu- 
rity fiirj  several  weeks  before,  and  the  linguist  and  pilot 
were  banished,  for  allowing  what  they  could  not  possibly 
have  hiuderetl,  even  if  they  ha<?  known  it." — lb.  p.  3S3. 

The  inference  from  this  last  paragraph  is 
surely  different  from  that  to  be  draw*  from 
the  preceding  one.  If  punishment  so  severe 
in  its  character  as  to  render  suicide  prefera- 
ble to  its  endurance,  be  inflicted  for  disobe- 
dience, something  more  than  mere  expe- 
diency must  be  the  guide  for  obedience. 
Mr.  Williams  contradicts  himself — 

**  In  comparison  with  other  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese 
have  made  distinguished  attainments  in  general  intelli- 
gence, and  in  good  government  so  far  as  security  of  life 
and  property  goes,  and  the  tone  of  public  opinion  is  more 
in  favor  of  morality  and  sobriety  than  among  th^'ir  neigK- 
bors.     The  deficiencies  consist  raoetly  in  tbo':*'  things 
which   Christianity   alone    can   supply,  and   milil  that 
come-"  to  their  aid  they  cannot  be  expected  to  nJvunce.  It 
U  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  writings  of  Confucius  and 
his  disciples  should  have  ^een  regarded  with  such  reve- 
rence ;  and  we  nre  disposed  to  look  upon  their  teachings 
as  sustained  and  invigorated  by  the  all-wise  Governor  of 
nations  for  his  own  gracious  designs,  more  directly  than 
{  perhaps  second  causes  would  lead  us  to  conclude.    *  Tho 
Chinese  student,  not  being  secured  from  error  by  the  light 
I  of  revealed  relis»ion,  can  only  derive  his  moral  precepts 
from  his  school  learning.    He  is  certainly  therefore  fortu- 
nate in  the  possession  of  a  body  of  ancient  national  lite- 
rature, which,  while  it  cultivates  his  taste  and  improves 
!  his  understauding,  contains  nothing  to  influence  his  paa- 
I  sions  or  corrupt  his  heart.    The  Chinese  are  not  com- 
'pelled,  as  we  are,  upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  and 
for  the  sake  of  I  he  graces  of  style  and  language  to  placo 
I  in  the  hands  of  their  youth,  works  containing  passages 
j  which  put  modesty  to  the  blush — works  in  which  the 
I  most  admirable  maxims  of  morality  are  mixed  and  con- 
founded together  in  the  same  page  with  avowals  ai^d  de- 
;  Bcriptions  of  the  most  disgusting  licentiousness.    The 
'  wriiirigs  which  the  Chinese  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
youthful  students  are  in  this  respect  wholly  unexception- 
able.'*   This  testimony  is  unimpeachable." — lb.  p.  435. 

•*The  examples  of  filial  piety  contained  in  it  (a  work 
by  Chu  Hi)  are  more  interesting  to  a  forel-^ner  than  the 
minute  directions  about  intercourse  and  behavior.  Still 
these  last  all  go  to  form  Chinese  character,  and  give  it 
that  development  which  makes  it  the  strange  compound 
of  ignorance  and  scholastic  erudition,  the  union  (^cruel- 
ty and  politeness,  of  condescension  and  contempt,  of  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism,  which  it  really  is." — Id.  p.  539. 

"Those who  have  been  educated  are  generally  remark- 
ably fond  of  books ;  and  though  there  aru  no  public  libra- 

•  Description  of  the  city  of  Canton— 1839.    This  work 
I  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  firidgeman. 
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ri<*H  in  Canion,  vcl  llio  c>ti'lili<>itinents  for  miiniiMicliirin*: 
and  vending  IxkiI-.s  are  iiiinn'roit^  And  to  Rupply  liione 
who  are  iinnlilo  lo  piircha-e  lor  thcm^jelvp-"  th<»  work?  they 
need,  n  frrciit  niiuihcr  of  circulutin?  lil»rarie^*  nro  kept 
constantly  in  motion.  But  oinioxt  all  of  thene  liooUa  are 
had;  thi*»  chnrfre,  however,  doc^  not  lie  with  eqiiMl  force 
nfTHinflt  thoMC  works  which  u«iinlly  constitute  the  text 
booktt  of  literary  mcn^—DeicriptioHofihe  city  of  Canton* 

"  Bi»pjrari»  find  their  lodginzw  in  the  porches  or  temples 
or  the  }«idefi  of  the  streetp,  nnd  net*tle  together  in  their 
rogs  for  miitiiul  wnrniih.  Thi^  cln.<.<  of  people  is  under 
the  care  of  a  heiidman,  who,  \%ith  the  luhice  of  the  eldent 
and  con!»tHh!cj«,  npporiions  iliem  in  the  sepanite  neigh- 
borhoods. During  the  day,  they  go  from  one  hou?e  or 
KJiop  door  to  onoihcr,  and  receive  their  allotted  stipend, 
whieh  cunnot  ho  IcfH  than  one  *  cash*  lo  each  peri^on  ; 
they  fit  in  the  doorway  and  sing  a  diity  or  beat  their 
elap-dishes  and  sticks  to  attract  uttention,and  if  the  shop- 
keeper has  no  customers,  he  letK  them  keep  up  their  cries, 
for  he  knows  the  longer  they  are  detained  at  the  door,  so 
much  the  more  time  will  elapse  before  they  come  again 
to  his  shop.  Many  of  them  are  blind  and  all  of  them 
present  a  nickly  appearance,  their  countenance  begrimed 
with  dirt,  and  furroired  by  sorrow  nnd  mffering.  The 
arca^  licfore  the  temples  and  the  vicinity  of  markets  are 
,  the  report  of  numberp^  and  there  too  they  die  by  scores 
from  dij'eane  and  starvolioii,  pretenting  an  nffreting  ii- 
luttrntion  of  Uir  cold  indifffi  ence  heotheninm  exhibitM  lo 
wards  the  dUtresM  of  iJif  poor.  Many  per!*(ms  give  the 
headman  a  dollar  or  more  per  month  to  purchase  exemp- 
tion from  theduily  importunity  of  the  bcgears  ;  and  fam- 
ilies about  to  perform  house  warming,  a  marriage,  or  fu- 
neral, nnd  newly  arrived  junks,  are  obliged  to  fee  him  to 
get  rid  of  the  clamorous  and  loathsome  crowd.*'— 7^A« 
Middle  Kingdom^  vol.2,  p.  16. 

The  author  of  "  The  Middle  Kingdom" 
here  bears  testimony  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
Chinese ;  he  says  their  countenances  are 
**  furrowed  by  sorrow  and  suffering, *'  but  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  the  Chinese  are  indif- 
ferent "  to  the  distress  of  the  poor,"  because 
they  are  heathens,  that  is,  not  members  of 
the  Christian  community.  If  the  Chinese 
are  totally  indifferent  to  the  distresses  of 
beggars,  why  have  they  placed  them  under 
regulations  which  permit  importunity  till 
shopmen  and  others  bestow  a  gratuity  of  at 
least  one  "  cash ;"  until  this  be  given  the 
beggar  may  besiege  the  shop  or  house  door 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  without  fear  of  per- 
sonal chastisement ;  but  when  the  "  cash"  is 
bestowed  he  must  retreat.  It  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  custom  or  regulation  being 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  that  the  charity 
of  the  Chinese  affords  considerable  tolera- 
tion for  beggars,  some  of  whom  at  least,  *'go 
from  one  house  or  shop  door  to  another  and 
receive  their  allotted  stipend.**  Then  again, 
"The  King  of  the  Beggars"  assigns  his  sub- 
jects to  different  beats  or  wards  every  day ; 
and  in  their  behalf  levies  a  kind  of  ''  black 


mail"  on  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  rather 
than  suffer  the  annoyance  of  importunity. 

My  own  personal  observation  in  Canton  i?, 
that  although  the  beggars  are  numerous,  they 
are  not  more  loathsome  or  importunate  to 
strangers  than  their  miserable   brethren  in 
London  or  New  York.     The  Christianity  of 
a  nation  or  large  community,  does  not  ex- 
empt people  from  sorrow,  poverty,  begganr, 
or  starvation,  nor  afford  less  '-  affecting  illus- 
tration of  the  cold  indifference,"  in  maaj 
instances,  men  of  all  creeds  and  nations  ex- 
hibit towards  the  distress  of  the  poor.    Look 
at  travellers'  accounts  of  Italy  and  its  ino.«t 
holy  city ;  or  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  even  of  New  York,  and 
learn  whether  death  by  starvation,  or  suicide 
induced  by  hopeless  poverty  be  not  recorded; 
whether  hordes  of  beggars  are  not  seen  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  Christian  Europe  with 
as  much  cold  indifference  by  their  respective 
countrymen,  as  the  beggars  of  Canton  by 
the  natives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.    Want 
of  sympathy  with  those  afflicted  by  poverty 
may  be  charged  both  on  heathenism  and 
Christianity ;  but  to  the  latter  it  is  surely  a 
greater  reproach,   because   the  precepts  of 
our  Saviour  inculcate  a  different  practice. 
"  Remove  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye,  be- 
fore thou  touch  the  mote  in  that  of  thy  neigh- 
bour." 

Listen  to  what  an  Englishman  relates  of 
England. 

**  It  wa9  dark  before  he  reached  Winchester,  tnd  be 
was  oblifced  to  f(o  to  an  inn,  which  did  not  very  well  soir 
with  bis  finances.  He  had  aueb  a  supper  at  his  hnnbU 
means  would  afford,  paid  for  it,  and  desired  Co  be  thomt 
to  his  bed.  The  landlady  replied  there  was  do  be^ 
there  fmr  such  as  him;  and  he  was  actnallv  forced* 
with  terms  of  abuse,  to  turn  oat  of  an  inn  where  tbcfc 
was  uot  a  single  bed-room  occupied,  at  ten  o^clock  ti 
night,  in  the  month  of  December.  After  wiDdcnef 
about  the  etreets  for  some  tiooe  in  aeareh  of  a  lodging,  bi 
had  length  got  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  aaiaU  haass  §1 
the  skirt  of  the  town.  It  ia  affecting  to  read  of  sack 
things ;  but  we  allude  to  them  here,  in  the  hope  of  ssrv 
ing  an  useful  purpose.  We  find  thb  entry  in  bis  nufar 
*  On  Sunday  morning  I  waa  sixty 4«ur  miles  fnna  Lm- 
don,  and  had  only  one  shilling  m  my  pockeL  1  wsihsa- 
gry,  but  I  durst  not  tat— thirsty,  and  1  durst  aot  driak, 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  lie  all  Bight  at  ibe  side  of  • 
hedge,  in  a  cold  night  in  December.  After  daik  1  tnv- 
el  led  over  Bagshot,  was  denied  admiftaiice  iaio  some  «f 
the  public-houses  and  ill-nsed  i»  ochera.  He  Rqoestfd 
the  shelter  of  a  bam  at  a  fiirm  hoose  near  the  read,  bet 
was  met  with  a  surly  negative.*  At  aaocher  plsct  oir 
Biographer  says— **  At  Nice  tba  people  refbsad  hiait 
lodging,  while  they  thought  Ua  lo  be  a  Genaaa;  bst 
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when  they  understood  him  to  be  an  Englishman,  irave 
him  the  best  apartment  in  the  house,  and  the  best  of  every 
thing."* 

**  The  laws  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow«of 
a  father's  or  grandfather's  wife,  or  a  father's  sister  under 
ifa^  penalty  of  death  ;  and  the  like  punishmeni  is  inflicted 
upon  whoever  seises  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  flreeman 
and  carries  them  away  to  marry  them. 

**Theae  regulations  not  only  put  honor  upon  marriage, 
but  render  it  more  common  among  the  Chinese  than  al- 
most any  other  people,  thereby  preventing  a  vast  train  of 
evils.  The  tendency  of  unrestrained  desire  to  throw  down 
the  barriers  to  the  gratification  uf  lu»t  must  not  be  lost 
eight  of;  and  as  no  laws  on  this  subject  can  be  efTectuai 
unless  the  common  sense  of  a  people  approve  of  them) 
the  Chinese,  by  separating  the  sexes  in  general  society, 
have  removed  a  principal  provocation  to  sin,  and  by  com- 
pelling young  men  to  fulfil  the  marriage  contract  of  their 
parents,  have  also  provided  a  safeguard  aficainst  debauch 


of  their  early  instruction  in  the  forms  of  politenesf/ 
Whether  id  the  crowded  and  narrow  thoronghrar(»9.  the 
village  green,  the  bustling  market,  the  jof^tling  ferry,  or 
the  throtiged  procession, — wherever  the  people  are  assem- 
bled promiscuously,  good  humor  and  courtesy  are  ohser* 
vable ;  and  when  altercations  do  arise,  wounds  or  serioua 
injuries  seldom  ensue,  although  from  the  furious  clamor 
one  would  imagine  half  the  crowd  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives. — Id*t  p.  68. 

"  Combats  between  crickets  are  contested  with  great 
spirit,  and  tuhfulls  of  them  sre  caught  in  the  autumn  and 
sold  in  the  streets  to  supply  gamesters.  Two  well  cho- 
sen combatants  are  put  into  a  basin  and  irritated  with  a 
straw,  until  they  rush  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost 
/ury,  chirruping  as  they  make  the  onset,  and  the  battle 
seldom  ends  without  a  tragical  result  in  loss  of  life  or 
limb.  Quails  are  also  trained  to  mortal  combat ;  two 
are  placed  on  a  ruiled  table,  on  which  a  handful  of  millet 
has  been  wtrown,  and  as  one  picks  up  a  kernel,  the  other 


ery  at  the  age  when  youth  is  most  tempted  to  indulge,  |  fli««  «« !""»  «^«h  beak,  claws  and  wings,  and  the  struggle 
and  when  indulgence  would  most  strongly  disincline  them  i  w  kept  up  till  one  retreats  by  hopping  into  the  hands  of 


to  marry  at  all.  They  have,  moreover,  provided  for  the 
undoubted  succession  of  the  inheritance,  by  disallowing 
niore  than  one  vife;  and  yet  have  granted  men  the  lib 


his  disappointed  owner.  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  occa- 
sionally betted  upon  these  cricket  or  quail  fights,  which, 
if  not  as  sublime,  are  perhaps  less  inhuman  than  the  pu- 


ertv  they  would  otherwise  take,  and  which  immemorial  giUsHc  fights  and  bull-baits  of  Christian  countries,  while 

both  show  the  same  brutal  love  of  sport  at  the  expense  of 
life."— /rf.,;>.aO. 


aeage  in  Asiatic  countries  has  sanctioned.  They  have 
done  as  well  as  they  could  in  regulating  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, and  belter  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other 
unchristianized  countries.  If  any  one  supposes,  how- 
ever, that  because  these  laws  exist,  sins  against  the  sev* 
cnth  commandment  are  uncommon  in  China,  he  will  be 
mistaken  as  those  who  infer  that  because  the  Chinese  are 
pagans,  nothing  like  modesty,  purity,  aflection,  or  love, 
exists  between  the  sexes. 

**  When  a  girl  *  spills  the  tea,'  that  is,  loses  her  intend- 
ed husband  by  death,  public  opinion  honors  her  if  she  re- 


^  The  absence  of  some  of  the  violent  and  gladiatorial 
sports  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  adjudication  of  doubt- 
ful questions  by  ordeals  or  duels  ;  the  general  dislike  to 
a  resort  to  force,  their  inability  to  cope  with  enemies  of 
vastly  less  resources  and  number,  and  the  comparative 
disesteem  of  warlike  achievements,  all  indicate  the  peace- 
ful traits  of  Chinese  character.  Duels  are  unknown,  aj- 
saasinations  are  infrequent,  betting  on  horseraces  is 
still  to  begin,  and  'running  a  muck'  i  la  Malay,  is  un- 


fuse  a  second  engagement;  and  instances  are  cued  ofj^eardof;  and  when  two  persons  fall  out  upon  a  matter, 
young  ladies  committing  suicide,  rather  than  contract  a  |  .^^^  a  vast  variety  of  gesture  and  huge  vociferation  of 
Kcond  marriage.  They  sometimes  leave  their  father  s  opprobrium,  they  will  blow  off  their  wrath,  and  separate 
bou.«e  and  live  with  the  parents  of  the  affianced  husband  \  almost  without  touching  each  other*"— /</.,  p  91 
as  if  they  had  been  realljr  widows,    it  is  considered  re- 


proachful for  widows  to  marry."— T'/ie  Middle  Kingdom, 
vol.  Of  p.  61. 

If  a  wife  elopes  and  marries,  she  is  to  be  strangled. 

A  young  lady,  "  having  heard  of  the  worthless  charac- 
ter of  her  intended,  carried  a  bag  of  money  with  her  in 
the  sedan,  [in  which  she  is  carried  to  the  groom,]  and 
when  they  retired  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  thus 
addressed  him  :  'Touch  me  not;  I  am  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  world  and  become  a  nun.  I  shall  this  night  cut 
off  my  hair.  I  have  saved  $200,  which  I  give  you  ;  with 
balf  you  can  purchase  a  concubine,  and  with  the  rest 
enter  on  some  trade.  Be  not  lazy  and  thriftless.  Here- 
after remember  me.'  Saying  this  she  cut  off  her  hair,  and 
ber  husband  and  kindred  fearing  suicide  if  they  opposed 
ber,  acquiesced,  and  she  returned  to  her  father's  house. 
Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  young  ladies  implore 
their  parents  to  rescue  them  in  this  or  some  other  way 
from  the  sad  fate  which  awaits  them — Id.  p.  64. 

*'  True  politeness,  exhibited  in  an  unaffected  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  cannot,  of  course,  be  taught  by 
rules  merely ;  but  a  great  degree  of  urbanity  and  kind- 
■ess  is  every  where  shown,  whether  owing  to  the  natu- 
rally placable  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  the  effects 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Jackson, — prefixed  to  a  View  of 
the  Formation,  Discipline  and  Economy  of  Armies     By 


"  While  their  contrarieties  indicate  a  different  external 
civilization,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their  morals  provea 
their  similiarity  to  their  fellow  men  in  the  lineaments  of  a 
fallen  and  depraved  nature.  As  among  other  people,  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  virtue  and  \lce  are  blended  in  their 
character  and  the  degree  of  advancement  they  have  made 
while  destitute  of  the  great  encouragements  offered  to 
perseverance  in  well  doing  in  the  Bible,  afford  grounds 
for  hoping  that  when  they  are  taught  out  of  thai  book 
they  will  receive  it  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Some  of 
the  better  traits  of  their  character  have  been  remarkably 
developed.  They  have  attaiued,  by  the  observance  of 
peace  and  good  order,  to  high  a  degree  of  security  for  life 
and  property ;  the  varioas  classes  of  society  are  linked 
together  in  a  remarkably  homogeneous  manner  by  the 
diffusion  of  education  and  property,  and  equility  of  com- 
petition for  office ;  and  receives  its  just  reward  of  food, 
raiment  and  shelter,  with  a  uniformity  which  encourages 
its  constant  exertion.  •  •  •  Education  has 
strengthened  and  disseminated  the  morality  they  had,  and 
(iod  has  blessed  their  filial  piety  by  making  their  dnya 
long  in  the  land  which  he  has  given  them." — id.,  p.  92. 

"  With  a  general  regard  for  outward  decency,  they  are 
vile  and  polluted  in  a  shocking  degree;  their  conversa- 
tion is  full  of  filthy  expressions  and  their  lives  of  impure 
acts.    They  ore  somewhat  restrained  in  the  latter  by  the 


the  late   Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.    Inspector-General  of.  fences  put  around  the  fumily  circle,  so  tiiat  seduction  and 
Army  Hospitals.    London.    1845.  [adultery  are  comparatively  inircqupat,  the  former  may 
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«ven  be  said  to  be  rar^ ;  but  brothels  and  their  inmatei 
<>ccur  every  where  oo  land  and  water."— /d.  p.  96. 

How  does  Canton  differ  in  this  respect 
from  Paris  or  New  York.  See  the  work  of 
Parent  du  Chattellet— 

**  More  tmeradicable  than  the  pinn  of  (he  flenh  is  the 
falsity  of  the  Cbinese,  and  its  attendant  sin  of  base  in- 
l^alitude;  their  di^re^ard  of  truth  bus  perhaps  done  inoie 
to  lower  iheir  character  in  ihe  eyes  of  ChriHiendom  than 
any  othor  fault.  They  feel  no  Khame  at  l>cing  detected  in 
a  lie,  though  they  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  not  to 
know  when  fhey  do  lie,  nor  du  they  fear  any  punishment 
from  their  gods  from  it." — Id.^p.  96. 

Our  author  here  charges  *'  base  ingrati- 
tude'' among  the  national  traits  of  Chinese 
character.  On  page  574,  vol.  1,  he  gives  a 
translation  of  an  "  extemporaneous  sonnet, 
written  by  Ma,  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
literary  attainments,  who  was  successfully 
operated  upon  for  cataract  in  Dr.  Parker's 
Opthalmic  Hospital  at  Canton.  This  effort 
at  least  sprang  from  gratitude ;  I  give  the 
concluding  verses — 

"  *  With  grateful  heart,  with  heaving  breast,  with  feelings 
flow mg  o'er,' 

I  cried,  '  ()  lead  me  quick  to  him  who  can  the  sight  re- 
store I' 

To  kneel  I  trieil,  but  he  forbade  ;  and  forcing  me  to  rise, 

'  To  mortal  man  bend  nut  the  knee ;'  then  pointing  to  tiie 
skies  :— 

**  *  Tm  but,'  said  he, '  the  workman's  tool,  another's  is  the 

band ; 
Before  hU  might,  and  in  hit  sight,  men,  feeble,  helpless 

stand : 
Go,  virtue  learn  to  cultivate,  and  never  thou  forget 
That  for  some  works  of  future  good  thy  life  is  spared  thee 

yet!' 

**  The  olTring,  token  of  my  thanks,  he  refused ;  nor  would 

he  take 
Silver  or  gold,  they  seemed  asdu^t;  'lis  but  for  virtue's 

sake 
His  works  are  done.     His  skill  divine  [  ever  must  adore, 
Nor  lose  remembrance  oi  his  name  till  life's  last  day  is 

o'er. 

**Thus  have  I  told  in  these  brief  words,  this  learned  doc- 
tor's praise. 
Well  doe^  his  worth  deser\'e  that  I  should  tablets  to  him 


raise. 


'I 


Other  instances  of  Chinese  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  at  the  hands  of  phy^cians 
are  recorded  by  our  author,  vol.  ii,  p.  345  ; 
but  he  mentions  no  case  of  Chinese  ingrati- 
tude. In  his  reports  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Canton,  Dr.  Parker  notices  many 
instances  of  lively  expression  of  gratitude 
by  the  Chinese  patients. 

The  charge  of  mendacity  does  not  belong 


exclusively  to  the  Chinese.  There  mus 
truthful  men  in  a  community  in  which  tl 
are  no  lawyers  by  profession — ^by  the  v 
this  sign  of  civilization  the  Chinese  w 
although  we  find  them  in  possession  of  r 
of  the  institutions  which  are  supposed  tc 
long  only  to  civiliized  nations  of  Chris 
dom.  The  Chinese  have  a  literature, 
learned  men ;  religion,  temples  for  pu 
worship,  and  priests;  laws  and  judges, 
no  lawyers ;  taverns,  tea-gardens,  gambl 
shops,  restaurants  and  brothels ;  foundl 
hospitals,  jails,  and  places  for  decollati 
business-brokers,  bandits,  pirates,  moc 
changers  and  slaves ;  theatres,  bill-stick 
and  mountebanks ;  druggists,  doctors,  qua( 
and  last,  not  least,  '' newsboys''  vending 
Peking  Gazette  or  the  last  new  novel.  W, 
more  has  Christian  Paris,  or  enlightened  £i 
land  ? 

But  to  return :  I  hope  the  general  char 
of  mendacity  is  exaggerated.  When,  c 
ring  the  Opium  War,  the  negotiation  for  t 
ransom  of  the  city  of  Canton  was  settl 
without  any  written  document:  Howq 
pledged  his  word  to  Commissioner  £11 
that  six  millions  of  dollars  should  be  paid  J 
the  city,  and  Elliot  was  satisfied.  It  tk 
long  afterwards  a  source  of  gratification 
Howqua  that  Elliot  had  not  doubted  his  wc 
on  that  occasion ;  and  when  he  urged  1 
fellow  hong-merchants  to  bring  forth  tb< 
money,  he  said  to  one  of  them  who  mai 
fested  some  reserve,  "  Howqua  has  pro: 
ised  to  pay ;  his  word  must  be  redeemec 
His  arguments  were  not  urged  by  repres€ 
tationsof  the  sufferings  and  calamities  whi 
must  befal  the  city  if  the  money  were  i 
paid ;  it  was,  *'  Howqua  has  promised!"  T 
was  worthy  the  best  days  of  Pagan  Bon 
and  is  surely  some  proof  that  truth  is  reo 
nized  as  a  virtue  in  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
is  true  Howqua  was  a  remarkable  roan, 
is  related  of  him  that  some  years  ago, 
called  on  a  late  merchant  of  Philadelpli 
then  resident  in  Canton,  and  said,  '*  Mr.  - 
I  hear  you  wantshey  go  America  side  catcli 
wifo — ^you  litty  olo,  now ;  why  you  no  go 

"  How  can  I,  Mr.  Howqua  ?  Yon  h< 
my  notes  for  $80,000  ;  just  now  I  have  j 
the  money  to  take  them  up." 

Howqua  drew  from  his  sleeve,  (the  pool 
of  the  Chinese,)  these  notes,  tore  them  s 
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deposited  the  fragments  in  a  spittoon,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  Mr.  — ,  you  can  go  so  soon  you 
please." 

The  Philadelphian  was  moved  of  course 
by  such  an  act  of  generous  confidence.  He 
left  Canton.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  ves- 
sel arrived  at  Whampoa  and  brought  a  barrel 
of  hams,  and  several  packages  directed  to 
Howqua.  The  agent  told  H owqua  these  had 
been  sent  as  a  present  from  Mr.  — ,  of  Phil- 
adelphia- "  What  man,  that  ?"  "  Mr.  — ." 
"  That  man  ibrget  my,  ten  year :  I  forget 
he :  make  sendy  that  thing,  a//-o,  back  to 
he.*'  Both  Howqua  and  the  merchant  have 
paid  nature's  debt ;  the  Christian  merchant 
although  he  had  not  paid  Howqua,  was  dis- 
tinguished before  his  death  for  liberally  giv- 
ing bills  and  other  things  to  the  church  from 
his  ample  means.  And  the  Pagan  Howqua 
gave  gratuitously  a  lease  of  the  building  oc- 
cupied as  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Can- 
ton, and  this  "  gratuitous  lease,"  says  Dr. 
Parker  in  his  14th  report,  "granted  by  his 
aged  and  distinguished  father,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  continued  by  his  estimable  son," 
young  Howqua. 

**  The  facilities  aad  Mcarity  of  commerce  m  a  connCry 
are  among  the  beat  indices  of  its  govern meut  being  imI- 
ministered,  on  tlie  whole,  in  a  tolerably  just  manner,  and 
on  those  principles  which  i^ive  tlie  mechanic,  farmer  and 
merchant  a  good  prospect  of  rea|)ing  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This  security  is  a/pDrded  to  China  4«  «  con- 
siderable degree,  and  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  |M«efs, 
amidst  ail  the  corruptions,  extortituis,  ii^jumtice,  and  de- 
praricy  seau  ia  their  caaits  aad  in  society  at  large,  that 
the  people  on  the  whole  receive  and  e^joy  the  rewards  of 
industry.  Tranquillity  may  often  be  owing  to  the  strong 
arm  of  power,  but  trade,  manufactures,  voyages  and  large 
commercial  enterprizes  must  remunerate  those  who  un- 
deitake  them,  or  they  cease.  The  Chinese  are  eminently 
a  trading  people;  their  meirhants  are  acute^  methodical, 
sagacious  and  enterprising,  not  over-scrupulous  as  to 
tiieir  mercantile  honesty  in  small  transactions,  but  in 
large  dealings  exhibiting  that  regard  for  character  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  obligations,  which  extensive  commer- 
cial engagements  usually  produce.  The  roguery  and 
injustice  which  an  ofiicer  of  the  f::ovemment  may  commit 
without  disgrace,  would  blast  a  merchant's  reputation, 
and  be  enters  into  the  largest  transactiuns  w  ith  confidence, 
being  guarantied  in  his  engagements  by  a  system  of  mer- 
cantile security  and  responsibility,  which  is  more  efiec- 
taal  than  legal  sanctions." — The  Middle  Kingdom^  vol, 
it,  p.  39G-7. 

The  author  seems  to  examine  the  practi- 
cal details  of  the  Chinese  government,  as 
one  would  a  great  steam  engine  whose  at- 
tention is  so  much  attracted  by  the  greasy 
drippings  around  the  packing  boxes  and  jour- 
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nals  of  the  machine,  or  the  jarring  sounds  of 
its  action,  that  he  does  not  appreciate  its 
value  and  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  its 
sereral  parts. 

The  author  does  not  mean,  it  is  presumed, 
that  the  samenmn  who  would  *'  not  be  over- 
scrupulous" in  petty  dealings,  would  be 
strictly  honest  in  large  transactions  ? 

"  The  integrity  and  lair  dealing  af  the  hong-mepchanta 
and  great  traders  at  Canton,  is  in  advance  of  the  usual 
mercantile  honesty  of  their  countrymen.  A  Chinese  re- 
quires but  little  motive  to  falsify,  and  he  is  constantly 
sharpening  his  wits  to  cozen  his  customer^  wheedle  him 
by  proanses  aad  cheat  him  in  goods  or  wortc.  I^ere  ia 
nothing  which  tries  oae  so  much  when  living  among  them 
as  their  disregard  of  truth,  and  renders  him  so  indiffereiU 
OM  fowkat  calamities  be/alto  me.ndaciout  a  race;  an  abi- 
ding impression  of  suspicion  rests  upon  the  mind  to- 
wards every  body,  which  chills  the  warmest  wishes  for 
their  welfare  and  thwarts  many  a  plan  to  benefit  them.** 

Middit  Kingdom,  vol*  ii^fP.  97, 

Business  is  conducted  in  Canton  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  on  honor,  without 
written  pledges  of  any  kind  being  asked  or 
given,  except  among  Europeans.  There  are 
very  few  instances  known  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  Chinese  to  comply  with  their  con- 
tracts ;  perhaps  there  are  as  many  failures  on 
the  part  of  Christian  merchants  trading  with 
them. 

When  a  mercantile  house  or  firm  is  estab- 
lished in  Canton,  among  the  first  things  is  to 
appoint  a  Comprador,  a  Chinaman,  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  cashier  and  treasurer,  paying  and  re- 
ceiving teller  of  the  establishment.  He  is  ap- 
pointed simply  on  his  reputation  for  integrity ; 
he  gives  no  bond  or  any  available  security ;  yet 
on  inquiry  I  do  not  learn  there  is  any  instance 
of  a  defaulting  Chinese  Comprador — not  one 
reported  as  having  "  gone  to  Texas.*'  The 
C6mprador  engages  the  servants  of  the  house 
and  guaranties  their  honesty ;  among  these, 
the  number  found  to  be  dishonest  is  few 
compared  with  the  same  class  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  acts  as  steward  and  butler  also. 
The  Comprador  receives  no  salary,  but  de- 
pends for  remuneration  a  small  discount  from 
bills  paid  by  him,  which  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
receiver.  Should  a  Comprador  abscond, 
bearing  away  the  contents  of  the  treasure 
vault,  which  not  unfrequently,  in  large  mer- 
cantile houses,  contains  $100,000  or  more  in 
silver  and  gold,  at  a  time,  and  sit  dowi;  within 
the  city  walls,  pursuit  would  be  fruitless. 
Should  the  municipal  government  attempt  to 
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find  him,  the  chances  are  still  in  favor  of  es- 
cape. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  too,  more  than  once, 
that  the  stevedores,  laborers  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  merchant  vessels  at 
Wharapoa,  are  more  honest  and  faithful  on 
the' whole  than  the  same  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Sailors  in  China  fare  quite  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  frequented 
by  them,  for  wherever  they  land,  *'  land- 
sharks"  are  sure  to  be  found  on  the  alert,  to 
cheat  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 


fltitutious  fouutl  ainoii;;9t  them.     Good  acts  are  considered 
proofs  of  sincerity  ;  ihe  claj^sicB  teach  benevolence,  and 
the  religious  books  ond  imcta  of  the  Budbi^ta  inculcate 
cuin[)UJ4:iion  to  the  poor  and  relief  of  the  sick.     Private 
alms  of  lice  or  clothes  are  fre(|ueDtly  pvcn,  and  houi<e- 
holders  pay  a  constant  poor  tiix  in  their  donations  tn  the 
bf^^gurs  quartered  in  tlicir  neighborhood.       There  is  a 
foundling  hospital  in  Canton,  founded  in  161^,contaiuiRg 
nccoramoduiions  for  about  300  children  ;  its  annual  ex- 
penses are  not  far  from  $3,500,  a  good  part  of  which  us«l 
to  be  filched  (?)  from  foreigners  by  a  tax  on  their  i^hipping. 
A  retreat  for  poor,  aged  and  infirm,  or  blind  ]>eofite,  is  sit- 
uated near  it,  the  expenses  of  which  are  stated  at  about    ^^ 

$7,000,  but  the  number  of  persons  relie\ed  is  not  men- 

tioned'     The  peculation  ond  bud  faith   of  the  inuuager^^ 
vitiate  many  of  these  institutions,  and  indispose  the  char—    ^ 


That  there  is  an    abundance    of  rogues    of  ituble  to  patronise  them.     A  translation*  of  llir  anuu 


every  description  amongst  the  Chinese,  1 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  believe  they  are  no 
"Worse  than  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of 
the  West. 

Whether  the  expression  I  have  italicised 
in  the  above  quotation  is  a  lapsus  lingua  r. 
penwB  or  not,  it  does  not  become  the  pen  of 
a  Christian  missionary.  He  surely  is  not 
ignorant  that  perjury  is  among  the  crimes  of 
Christian  nations  ?  Can  Christians  or  phi- 
lanthropists feel  indifferent  to  the  fate,  to  the 
calamities  of  a  people,  of  a  heathen  people, 
because  the  cowardly  habit  of  lying  exists 
amongst  them,  because  of  a  flaw  in  their  mo- 
rality ?  To  the  presumed  want  of  religion 
and  morals  amongst  the  Chinese,  Christian 
missionaries  here  are  indebted  for  employ- 
ment ;  and  their  incentive  to  labor  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  depravity  they  encoun- 
ter ? 

"Thieving  is  exceedingly  common,  oml  the  illegal  ex- 
actions of  the  rulers  are  burdsnsome.  'J'his  vice,  too,  iii 
somewhat  restrained  by  the  punishments  inflicted  on  crim- 
inals, though  the  root  of  tlie  evil  is  not  touched.  While 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Chinc-se  may  be  in  j»nrt  ascribed 
to  their  ignorance  of  pure  intellectual  pleasures,  and  the 
want  of  virtuous  female  society,  so  mav  their  Iving  l>e 
attributed  partly  to  liieir  truckling  fcor  of  officers,  and  their 
thievery  to  the  want  of  sufficient  food  or  work. 

•*  Hospitality  is  not  a  trait  of  their  character ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  and  wretched  conditi«m  of  the  beg- 
H^rs  show  that  public  and  private  charity  is  almost  ex- 
tinct ;  yet  here  too.  the  sweeping  charge  must  be  modified 
when  we  remember  the  efforts  they  make  to  sustain  their 
relatives  and  families  in  so  densely  peopled  a  country." 

/</.,/>.  97. 

What  necessary  connection  exists  between 
hospitality,  kindness  to  guests  and  strangers, 
and  private  and  public  charity,  the  giving  of 
alms  to  paupers .?  Men  accept  hospitality 
who  would  scorn  public  or  private  charity  ? 

•*  This  brief  sk«tch  of  Chinese  religious  charactor  will 
Im  incoinplete  without  souic  notice  of  the  beoevoleni  iu- 


report  of  the  Foundling  Hohpitul  at  Shanghai  estubli^be*' 
in  1707,  opens  with  Yungching's  rescript  of  approbatio  , 
accompanying  his  donation,  and  u  tablet  he  sent  to  it  ^ 
1720;  and  then  follows  a  preface  succeeded  by  a  regulfc 
rc])ori.    In  this  the  people  arc  exhorted  to  subscribe 
an  institution  conducted  with  so  much  order  and  ene 
and  which  emperors  and  empresses  have  sanctioned 
supported.*' — lite  Middle  Kin^dom^  vol.  ti,p.280. 

"  The  names  of  di8tinguL«hed  bcnernctors  are  rccor^:^^ 
and  the  report  concludes  by  an  appeal  for  funds,  as     ji 
iui*tiiution  is  nearly  out  of  money.     Various  modc^«  f^.- 
raising  supplies  arc  proposed,  and  arguments  are  brO{/<r^, 
forward  to  induce  people  to  give ;  the  appeal  ends  w//iEi 
the  following,  which  would  answer  almost  equally  se/i 
for  the  report  of  a  charitable  institution  in  Westera /uHii). 

** '  If,  for  the  extension  of  kindness  to  our  fellov-crca> 
tures,  and  to  those  poor  and  destitute  who  have  nofntli^r 
and  mother,  all  the  good  and  benevolent  would  daiUpte 
one  cash,  (I — llOCth  of  a  dollar,)  it  would  be  sufficient 
lor  the  muintenance  of  the  foundlings  one  dav.  Let  do 
one  consider  a  small  good  unmeritorious,  nor  a  snull  tab- 
scription  qs  of  no  avail.  Either  >ou  may  induce  oiliers 
to  subscribe  by  the  vernal  breeze  from  your  mouth,  or 
von  mav  nourish  the  blade  of  benevolence  in  the  Ccid  of 
happiness,  or  cherish  the  already  sprouting  bud.  Tbu^ 
by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  as  they  present 
themselves,  and  using  your  endeavors  to  accomplish  }our 
object,  you  may  immcasureably  benefit  and  extend  the 
institution.' 
# 


«< 
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"  Similar  establishments  are  found  in  all  Urge  tovm, 
some  of  them  paitly  supported  by  the  government;  alloT 
them  seem  to  be  of  modem  origin,  less  than  two  centuries 
old,  and  may  have  been  imitated  from,  or  suggested  !<>• 
the  Romanists." — Id.^  p.  282. 

These  statements  indicate  that  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  helpless  does  exi^t  among 
the  Chinese ;  and  that  there  is  both  public 
and  private  charity  exercised  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  although  it  may  be  inadequate  to 
succor  all  who  are  needy  and  afflicted.  In 
what  part  of  the  world  is  the  number  of  chari- 
table institutions  large  enough  to  relieve  all 
the  indigence  arising  from  vice,  poverty  and 
disease }  The  field  of  beaevolence  is  iaex- 
haustible,  even  in  Christian  landtf,  where  the 

•  Chioof e  Repository,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  177--19& 
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precepts  of  our  Saviour  are  not  as  exten- 
sively practised  as  they  might  be. 

"  Oil  that  i»ome  powrr  tlic  piflieM  »;ic  u.', 
To  8ee  oiirscla  as  othcrB  sec  ub." 


The  following  sentences  are  indicative  of 
the  opinion  held  of  the  English  by  the  Chinese. 

"There  is  a  hnildiiif:  at  Canton  called  the  Ming-Iun 
Tnn?,  or  Free  Discussion  Hall,  where  political  mutters 
are  di«!cussc<l  under  the  knowledge  of  government,  which 


English. 

'*  Wherefore  peocc  hcing  now  settled  in  the  country, 
ships  of  all  land^  come,  dis^taut  though  they  be  from  this, 
fur  many  a  m)  riad  of  miles;  and  of  all  the  foreigners  on 


National  self-valuation  generally,  if   not 
universally,  tends  to  run  up  very  high  ;  while  I  »-«'»'^r  y^*^"  to  mo,.ld  than  put  them  down,  for  the  «ssi.t- 

.         ,  .    J  J  -i^   alien  of  Pueh  bodies,  rightly   managed,  m  carrying  cot 

the  national  judgment  tends  to  estimate  othCTjii.cir  iuicmions,  is  considerable,  while  discontent  would 

nations  as  inferior.      In  the  case  of  the  En"^-  j  be  routed  if  they  were  forcibly  suppressed.     In  October, 

li.-h  and  Chinese,  who  have  been  recently  Fn  I  ^^tv  "'^^'"'f"  were  held  it,  tiiis  hall,  at  one  of  which  a 

.     .  .  1  L        i  PU''"^  munilesto  was  issued,'  *  from  which  1  quote  suan 

contact,  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  what   they  |  leniences  as  express  the  opinion  of  the  Chinew  of  the 

sav  of  each  other. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  D.  McPherson,  of 
the  Madras  Army,  who  has  published  a  very 

faulty    account    of  what    he    saw:* — In    the  •  the  s(»uth  and  west  there  is  not  one  but  what  enjoys  the 
opinion  of  Dr.    McPherson    "the    true  char-   lushest   pc  .cc  and  contentment,  ond  entertains  the  pro- 

acter  of  the  Chinese,  taken  in  a  public  point 
of  view,"  is  as  follows :  '•  Haughty,  cruel, 
and  hypocritical,  thoy  despise  all  other  na- 
tions but  their  own  ;  they  regard  themselves 
as  faultless,  [so  do  all  nations.  J  Next  to  the 
son  of  heaven,  a  true  Chinaman  thinks  him- 
self the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  gnd 
China,  beyond  all  comparison,  to  be  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
fruitful,  the  most  ancient — in  short,  the 
only  country  in  the  world.  [The  Chi- 
nese invariably  apply  similar  remarks  to 
the  English  nation.]  They  style  all  foreign- 
ers barbarians,  and  they  tell  them,  *  We  can 
do  without  you,butyou  can  not  do  without  us ; 
if  your  country  is  so  good,  why  do  you  come 
here  for  tea  and  rhubarb  ?'  " 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  English  this  is 
quite  correct ;  the  Chinese  are  not  depen- 
dent on  them  for  supplies  of  any  kind. 

"  In  private  life  they  excel  many  other  na- 
tions. Here  indeed  do  we  find  a  direct  con- 
trast to  the  character  given  of  them  by  the 
world.  There  are  no  castes  among  them, 
consequently  the  great  barrier  between  man 
and  man,  so  generally  subsisting  among  east- 
ern nations,  is  altogether  done  away  with, 
and  the  passing  stranger  is  at  all  times  wel- 
come to  partake  of  the  poorest  man's  fare." 
Here  is  a  witness,  a  transient  visiter,  testify- 
ing to  the  hospitality  of  the  Chinese,  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  a  resi- 
dent for  twelve  years ! 


foundest  respect  and  submisi^ion. 

"  JJut  there  is  that  English  nation  :  whose  ruler  is  now 
a  woman  and  then  a  man,  its  people  at  one  time  like  birds 
and  then  like  beasts,  with  dispositions  more  fierce  and 
furious  than  the  tiger  or  wolf,  and  hearts  more  greedy  thou 
the  snake  or  hog — this  people  has  ever  stealthily  devoured 
all  the  southern  barbarians,  and  like  the  demon  of  the 
night  they  now  suddenly  exalt  themselves.  During  the 
reigns  of  Kienlung  and  Kiaking,  these  Englii^h  barbari- 
ans humbly  besought  entrance  and  permission  to  a  pres- 
ent; they  also  presumptuously  requested  to  have  Chu- 
san,  but  those  divine  personages,  clearly  perceiving  their 
traitorous  designs,  gave  them  a  peremptory  refusal. 
From  that  time  linking  themselves  in  with  traitorous  tra- 
ders, they  have  privily  dwelt  at  Macao,  trading  largely  in 
opium  and  poisoning  our  brave  people.  They  have  ru- 
ined lives, — how  many  millions  none  can  tell ;  and  wasted 
property, —  how  many  thousands  of  millions  who  can 
guess!  They  have  dared  again  and  again  to  murder  Chi- 
nese, and  have  secreted  the  murderers,  whom  they  have 
refused  to  deliver  up,  at  which  the  hearts  of  all  men  griev- 
ed and  their  heads  ached.  Thus  it  has  been  for  many 
years  past,  the  English  by  their  privily  watching  for  op- 
portunities in  the  country  have  gradually  brought  things 
to  the  present  crisis. 

«  «  «  • 


•  Two  Years  in  China.  NaiTative  of  the  Chinese  Ex 
pedition  from  its  formation  in  April,  1840,  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  August,  1843.  By  D.  McIMicrson,  M.  D.  Ma^ 
dms  Army.  Attached  to  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  and  lately  with  the  37th  Grenadier  Regiment  in 
China.     Second  edition.    8  vo.    pp.  391.  London.  1^3. 


•*  During  the  past  three  years,  these  rebels,  depending 
upon  their  stout  ships  and  eflfcctive  cannon,  from  Canton 
went  to  Fuhkien,  thence  to  Chehkiang.  and  on  to  Kiang- 
su,  seizing  our  territory,  destroying  our  civil  and  military 
authorities,  raviithing  our  women,  capturing  our  proper- 
ty, and  bringing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  four  proT* 
iuces  intolerable  miseries.!  His  imperial  majesty  was 
troubled  and  afflicted,  and  this  added  to  his  grief  and  anx- 
iety. If  you  wish  to  purify  their  crimes,  all  the  fuel  in 
the  empire  will  not  suHice,  nor  would  the  vast  ocean  be 
enough  to  wash  out  our  resentment.  Gods  and  men  are 
alike  filled  with  indignation,  and  heaven  and  earth  cannot 

permit  them  to  remain .- 

•  •  •  • 

"  Now  these  English  rebels  are  barbarians,  dwelling  ia 
a  petty  island  beyond  our  domains ;  yet  their  coming; 
throws  myriads  of  miles  of  country  into  turmoil,  while 
their  numbers  do  not  exceed  a  few  myriads.  What  can 
be  easier  than  for  our  celestial  dynasty  to  exert  its  fullness 

•  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  i,  p.  389. 

t  Captain  Arthur  Cunynghnroe,  Aide-de-camp  to  Ma- 
jor General  Lord  Saltoun,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Ser- 
vice in  China/*  testifies  fully  to  this  truth. 
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of  power,  and  cxtcriDinafe  tliesc  conleinplible  sea-going 
imps,  just  as  ibe  blast  bends  the  pliant  banboo. 


(t 


These  English- barbarians  arc  at  bottom  without  abil- 
ity, and  yet  we  iMve  all  along  seen  in  the  nicmoruils  that 
officers  exnlt  and  dilate  upon  iheir  prowess  and  obsiiiia- 
ny;  ourp«opIe  are  courageous  and  enihusinstic,  but  the 
officers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  they  are  dispirited  and 

scattered* 

•  •  •  * 

"  The  di*»po«itions  of  these  rebellious  English  are  like 
that  of  the  Hog  or  sheep,  whose  desires  con  never  be  sat- 
isfied •  andffcerefoie  we  need  not  inquire  whether  the  peace 
now  made  be  real  or  pretended.  Remember  that  when 
they  last  year  made  disturbance  at  Canton,  they  seized 
the  square  fort,  and  tbcrenpoii  exhibited  their  audacity, 

erery  where  phindering  and  rafisbing. 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

••  We  hare  respectfully  read  through  al?  his  ranjesty's 
mandates,  and  they  are  as  crearsighted  as  the  sun  and 
moon;  but  those  who-now  manage  affiiirs,  are  like  one 
who  supposing  the  raging  fire  to  be  under,  pirts  himself 
at  ease  as  swallows  in  a  court ;  but  who,  if  the  calamity 
suddenly  reappears,  would  be  as  defenceless  as  a  gram- 
pus in  a  fish  market.  The  law  odjudgcs  the  penahy  of 
death  for  betraying  the  country,  but  how  can  eveo  death 
atonefiirtlieircrimesT  Those  persons  who  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  succeeding  ages  with  honor,  and  those  whose 
memories  have  been  execrated,  arc  but  little  apart  on  the 
page  of  righteous  history  ;  let  our  rulers  but  remember 
thfs,  and"  we  think  they  also  must  exert  themselres  to  re- 
cover their  characters.  We  people  have  had  our  day  in 
times  of  great  peace,  and  this  age  is  one  of  abundant 
prosperity  ;  scholars  are  devising  how  to  recompense  the 
kindness  of  the  government,  nor  can  husbandmen  think 
of  forgetting  his  majesty  *8  exertions  for  them.  Our  indig- 
nation was  earfy  excited  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy, 
and  then  all  urged  one  another  to  the  firmest  loyalty*" 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  Chi- 
nese views  of  English  character  by  refer- 
ence to  British  authors. 

"  The  English  peasant  is  a  bold  and  confident  peasant. 
He  is  open  and  blunt,  apparently  sincere,  sometimes  gen- 
erous, often  rude,  boisterous,  and  overbearing,  rarely  gra- 
cions  or  courteous  to  strangers,  porticularly  to  those  who 
have  nothing  to  bestow.  He  generally  assumes  an  air  of 
independence,. is  indiflerent  to  equals,  even  to  superiors, 
except  where  he  expects  favor  or  bounty  ;  he  is  then  as 
obsequious  as  his  ncijghbors  of  the  north.  He  sells  his 
servi<:e,  public  or  private,  and  deems  his  service  equal  to 
his  reward.  He  is  little  disposed  to  form  personal  at- 
tachment from  pure  love.  He  w  of\en  arrogant  when  he 
|K>sses8es  money,  abject  when  he  fs  without  it ;  for  he 
seems  to  consider  money  as  the  saveieign  of  men  and 
things.  He  is  proud  of  his  nation  and  contemptuous  of 
others ;  he  ia  rude,  but  not  cruel  or  vin^ctive^  and  he 
rarely  ill  treats  an  enemy  after  the  chance  of  war,  or  any 
other  chance,  has  brought  him  within  his  power.*** 

This  character  of  the  English  peasant  and 
artizan,  the  people  who  enter  the  British 
Army,  would  not  be  disputed  by  the  Chinese. 
In  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  moral 

'*  A  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline  and  E>:onomy 
or  Annies.  By  the  late  Robert  Jackson,  Bf .  D.  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Army  Hospitals.    I^ondon.    1845.  p.  187. 


character  of  the  Chinese  will  suffer  by  com* 
parison  with  that  of  the  British. 

"The  English  mre  aatioeany  speculative,  and  adventn- 
rous  of  oil  games  of  chance.  Two  passions  6o  notrfiga 
with  e<|ual  force  in  tlie  same  subject  at  the  aamelMie; 
consequently  the  spirit  of  the  war  of  honor,  aa  it  is  called, 
does  not  run  high  omong  pieople  who  are  ad^entorers  for 
ffnk  of  NiMiey  through  apeculalioot  in  trade  and  mana- 
fncture.  The  name  of  military  service  does  not  bring 
distinction  in  England  [this  is  a  mistake  7]  as  it  does  ia 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  aa  the  profession  of  arms  if 
not  here  held  in  the  first  estimatioi»,tlle  better  class  of  tfat 
peasantry  do  not  leave  the  plough  or  the  ahottle  lor  thi 
sword:  consequently  the  recruits  of  infantry  regimeati 
are  not  on  a  level  with  the  mass  of  the  aation.** 

**  The  dominant  principle  of  actiag  $nw  aad  by  moBcjr 
adheres  to  the  nation  in  all  its  operations,  that  is,  the  na- 
tion is  monnfacturiug  and  commercial  by  constitutional 
habit,  military  contingently  for  profit,  not  for  g1^.  A 
proportion  of  the  people,  inBuenred  by  thie  desire  of  gsii, 
enticed  by  the  tinsel  of  dress,  or  driven  by  the  necessity 
of  want,  orrange  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  war 
under  military  standards.  The  ranks  are  tfws  fWed  with 
Dwn ;  they  ore  not  filled  with  soldiers,  fur  w«  do  not  adnut 
those  to  l>e  soldiers  wbo  have  no  higher  Botive  toindoce 
them  to  assume  the  soldier's  garb  than  a  pecuniary  bribe, 
an  instigation  of  vanity, ora  necessity  ariainf  froMwaatsf 
bread  r  ^nd  as  the  mass  of  English  recruits  consistnof  ^ 
sucb^its  military  character  is  not  what  it  might  be»  dkat 
is,  not  on  a  level  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation.'** 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  comparison 
between  the  moral  character  of  the  Chiocse 
and  English  as  nations ;  the  saperiority  of 
the  latter  m  religion,  intelligence,  scieice, 
and  fn  war  is  not  questioned,  but  H  wemaj 
rely  epoD  British  novelists  and  poets  for  cor- 
rectly drawn,  though  warmly  colored  pictures 
of  their  countrymen,  on  the  records  of  his- 
tory, or  on  the  annals  of  crrme  as  exhibited 
in  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Loo- 
don,  Dtrblio  and  Edinlmrgb ;  or  oq  the  truth 
of  the  allusions  made  m  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  to  **  elopements  in  high  life  ;*'  or 
should  we  seek  the  evidence  of  sight  and 
judge  of  the  morals  of  the  nation  by  what 
may  be  seen  in  St.  Giles,  or  in  the  gin-pala- 
ces of  London,  we  must  conclude  the  Ket> 
then  Chinese  to  be  depraved  indeed  to  rate 
lower  in  morals  than  the  aoK»lled  Christiai 
British,  or  so-called  Christian  AmericaBi, 
whose  daily  papers  teem  with  notices  of  niu^ 
ders,  rape,  seduction,  robbery,  swindling  and 
perj  ury .  In  these  we  almost  eqvml  the  mother 
country. 

But  we  complain  when  traTeOers,  with  few 
opportunities  of  knowings  and  with  tboit 

*  Xftcksoo  on  Discipline  of  Amies* 
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lime  for  sceiag,  characterise  us  nationally 
from  their  observance  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  Halls,  Trollopes,  Dickenses  have  not 
been  forgotten  or  forgiven ;  why  then  shall 
we  agree  with  the  same  class  of  travellers 
who,  without  speaking  the  language,  and 
coming  in  contact  at  best  with  the  inferior, 
if  not  the  lowest  classes  of  Chinese,  at  Can- 
ton, determine  that  the  Chinese  are  without 
religion  and  morals ;  that  they  are  thieves, ! 
liars,  cowards,  pirates,  bandits  and  murder- 
ers. That  there  are  very  many  Chinese  who 
are  untruthful  and  dishonest;  who  are  pi- 
rates, murderers  and  robbers,  is  not  question- 
ed ;  but  I  do^^not  believe,  from  the  little  I 
have  seen  and  read,  that  they  are,  *'  take 
them  by  and  large,"  as  sailors  say,  inferior 
in  morals  to  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West. 

With  this  I  conclude  the  rough  notes  made 
during  a  brief  visit  to  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
which  seems  now  to  be  in  a  revolutionary 
condition — a  transition  state — but  I  will  iK)t 
venture  a  conjecture  about  the  result. 

When  I  made  the  notes,  it  was  my  design 
to  work  tbem  into  the  form  of  a  book,  and 
the  sentiment  under  which  I  have  written 
always,  has  been  expressed  by  Jerome  Patu- 
rot ; — "  Mod  pays  a  droit  a  la  verite  ;  je  dirai 
la  verite  a  mon  pays."  But  observe,  friendly 
reader,  I  do  not  declare  that  what  I  have 
said  is  true ;  I  only  assert  I  believe  it  is  : 
therefore,  question  my  judgment  and  obser- 
vation as  much  as  you  please,  but  I  beg  you 
Qot  to  assail  my  veracity. 


SONNET. 

Are  th«ie  wild  tbougfats  thus  fettored  io  inj  rhymes 
lodged  the  product  of  my  heart  and  brain  ? 
How  ttrango  lliat  on  my  ear  the  rhythmic  atraia 

Pnlla  like  faint  memories  of  former  rnnes  f 

When  did  I  ffl  the  sorrow,  act  the  pwt 
Which  I  have  slrireo  to  shadow  out  in  sonf(  1 
In  what  far  century  swept  that  motley  throng 

3f  mighty  painif  and  pleasures  through  my  heart  f 
Not  in  the  vesterdavs  of  that  still  life 
Which  1  have  pnp^ed  so  free  and  fur  froniKlrife, 

3ut  somewhere  in  this  wonry  world  I  know, 
In  some  strange  liind,  beneath  some  Enstern  dime, 
I  saw,  or  shared  a  martyrdom  sublime, 

Wud  felt  a  deeper  grief  than  anv  prci>ci.t  woe. 


t*''t'->>^V'i^*1 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

BY  ASHER  CLARKSON. 

Few  characters  of  any  age  or  nation  will 
call  forth  such  laboured  essays,  glowing  eu- 
logies, or  attacks  so  deep  and  bitter,  because 
few  have  made  so  unfading  a  mark  upon  the 
rolls  of  time,  as  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Beyond  all  former  example, 
this  is  the  age  of  pamphleteering;  from 
"  Dan  to  Beersheba"  every  nation  and  clime 
is  flooded  with  pamphlets  and  periodicals, 
and  so  rich  a  theme  as  that  of  the  great  char- 
acter before  us  will  not  fail  to  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  by  thousands  of  writers.  Almost 
every  penny-a-line  writer  has  wielded  or 
will  wield  his  pen  to  portray  the  moral  line- 
aments of  England's  greatest  hero ;  and  this 
must  form  oiu'  apology,  wholly  unknown  as 
we  are,  for  inflicting  upon  the  public  a  few 
of  our  own  reflections,  and  contributing  our 
literary  mite  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
dead.  Ever  since  we  have  been  able  to 
read  history  at  all,  the  long  and  eventful  re- 
cords of  the  French  revolutionary  struggles 
have  been  our  delight  and  study ;  and  but 
one  character  in  all  the  brilliant  galaxy  has 
more  engrossed  our  thoughts  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  While  transcribing 
our  reflections  and  forming  the  estimate  of 
his  character  which  we  propose  now  to  give 
to  the  public^  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  turned 
aside  by  no  prejudices  in  his  favor,  certain 
that  we  wiU  be  by  none  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  do  not  design  a  lengthened  or  mi- 
nute account  of  his  life ;  that  will  be  left  for 
the  historian  and  the  biographer — but  the 
outline  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
make  in  incasuring  his  character  and  the 
facts  we  shall  throw  together,  will  be  taken 
principally  from  Napier's  Peninsular  War, 
and  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 

Napoleon,  Wellington,  Marshal  Soult  and 
many  other  of  the  greatest  names  figuring 
in  that  most  eventful  period  of  the  world's 
history,  were  born  in  the  same  year — 1769. 
Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
spirit  of  Napoleon,  amid  the  storms  of  that 
memorable  night,  fled  from  a  world  it  was 
born  to  rule ;  and  but  one  short  year  since 
Marshal  Soult  descended,  broken  with  age, 
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to  the  tomb  :  Wellington  survived  them  both : 
one   more  than  thirty  years — the  other  but  i 
a   few    months'.      As    the  same    year,    (a 
year  more  prolific  in  great  births  than  any 
other  of  the  whole  six  thousand,)  gave  birth 
to  them  all,  so  the  same  year  saw  two  of  i 
them  go  down  to  the  grave.     Scarcely  had 
Marshal  Soult  passed  from  the  living  to  the  I 
dead,  when  the  embrace  of  the  stern  con- 1 
queror  of  all  that  is  mortal  closed  round  his 
mighty  competitor. 

Arthur  Wcllesley  was  born  of  a  noble  and  1 
illustrious  family  on  the  first. of  May,  1769, : 
and  the  profession  of  arms  being  his  choice, ' 
he  received  a  military  education.     Until  he  ; 
had  reached  his  majority  there  was  noth-  j 
ing — at   least   nothing  of  which   we    have ; 
heard — that  marked  him  as  superiorto  those  ; 
around  him.    His  first  service — that  in  which 
the  young  hero  was  first  taught  to  feel  the ! 
actual  shock  of  battle  w^as,  like  that  of  our ' 
own  Washington,  in  a  stern,  hard  school — a 
school  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and  de- 1 
velope  every  faculty  of  the  mind.     He  was  , 
first  engaged  as  a  colonel  under  the  Duke  of: 
York,  in  the  ill-starred  campaign  of  Flanders  , 
in  1794-5,  and  his  heroic  firmness  and  con- 1 
duct  while  commandino:  the  rear-o:uard  of 
that  army  throughout  its  long  and  disastrous 
retreat,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  bear  a  stri- 
king analogy  to  the  deeds  of  Washington  on 
the  no  less  ill-fated  field  of  Braddock*s  de- 
feat.    Up  to  this  point   the  actions  of  the 
British  and  American  hero  bear  a  close  re- 1 
semblance.     As,   aw^ay  in  the  wilds  of  the ; 
New  World,  deep  in  the  backwoods  of  the  i 
Far  West,  a  British  army  was  saved  by  the  I 
firmness  and  ability  of  Washington,  so  at  a; 
later  day,  on  a  soil  grown  rich  as  the  battle- 
field of  nations,  another  and  a  more  splendid 
army  escaped  destruction  in  the  exercise  of 
the  self-same  qualities  by  the  future  Duke  of 
Wellington.     Indeed,  the  eye  of  a  critical  i 
observer  may  discover  that  though  their  ac- 
tions and  spheres  were  so  widely  difFerent, 
the  characters  of  both  throughout  all  their 
lives  were  not  less  closely  allied ;  the  same 
stern,  passionless   exterior,  with  the  same 
kindliness  of  heart  within,  the  same  cautious 
prudence  and  solidity  of  judgment,  the  same 
iron  will  and  unyielding  integrity  of  purpose, 
the  same  disinterested,  unbending  love  of 
country,   formed  the  great  outlines  in  the 


character  of  each.  On  their  first  battle- 
field, from  the  imbecility  of  superiors,  each 
was  called  upon  to  save  the  wreck  of  a  routed 
army;  and  from  the  first  deeds  of  each  rose 
that  long  blaze  of  glory,  destined  to  go  out 
only  in  the  cold  damps  of  the  grave.  The 
giant  form  of  the  one  sleeps  peacefully,  com- 
paratively unmarked  on  the  lovely  banks  of 
the  Potomac;  that  of  the  other  may  claim 
the  highest  niche  in  the  mausoleum  of  Eng- 
land's mighty  dead. 

About  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Flanders  campaign,  Arthur  Wellesley  set 
out  for  India,  where  he  remained  from  1797 
until  1805.  Too  little  is  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  of  the  Indian  career  of  Wel- 
lington. When  his  age,  the  immense  du<- 
tance  of  the  country,  the  feebleness  of  Lis 
means  and  resources,  and  the  character  of 
the  natives  are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
was  perhaps  as  brilliant  as  any  other  period 
of  his  life.  Brief  as  was  his  career  there— 
but  seven  years  in  duration — it  alone,  even 
had  he  not  survived  it,  would  have  secured 
him  immortal  renown.  Much  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Lord  Clive  and  to  others  for  having 
laid  the  foundations,  but  to  Wellington  above 
them  all  does  Britain  owe  that  splendid  East- 
ern empire,  now  surpassing  in  extent  that  of 
Napoleon  in  its  palmiest  days.  It  is  some- 
what singular,  that  the  future  mighty  antago- 
nists, the  two  greatest  warriors,  perhaps,  of 
all  ages — Napoleon  and  Wellington — should 
have  sought  their  early  fame  on  orieital 
plains,  and  performed  there,  amidst  strange 
memories  of  the  past,  some  of  the  mostglo- 
rious  achievements  of  modern  times.  Na- 
poleon, on  the  sand  wastes  of  Egypt,  round 
the  eternal  pyramids  with  forty  centuries 
gazing  down  upon  him,  rivalled  all  the  fa- 
bled deeds  of  yore,  and  scattered  the  fiery 
Mamelukes  like  chaflT  before  the  wind ;  far 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eastern  worid, 
Wellington  swept  before  him  the  swarmios 
myriads  that  dwell  in  that  land  of  the  sun. 
What  if  they  had  met !  Had. the  march  of 
conquest  of  either  not  been  checked,  the 
mighty  Titans  would  have  come  in  coUision 
in  the  midst  of  Asia !  What  would  hive 
been  the  result  ?  How  different  would  have 
been  the  destiny  of  the  world  I  Waterloo 
would  have  come  ten  years  sooner,  in  another 
continent.     What  a  different  Waterloo  it 
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might  have  been !  We  cannot  pause  in  this 
hasty  sketch  to  follow  Lord  Wellington 
through  his  Indian  career  :  how  brilliant  and 
successful  it  was  let  Seringapataro,  Assay e, 
and  Argaum  tell ! — they  have  crowned  him 
with  unfading  laurels.  But  brilliant  as  were 
these  actions,  his  fame  will  never  rest  on  his 
Indian  campaigns,  in  consequence  of  the 
overshadowing  deeds  of  his  later  life.  We 
must  therefore  hasten  on  to  other  and  more 
momentous  events.  General  WeHesley  re- 
turned from  India  to  Europe  in  March,  1805. 
In  the  year  1809,  Europe  presented  a 
grand  and  magnificent  spectacle — a  specta- 
cle rarely  exhibited  even  in  the  ceaseless 
change  of  human  affairs.  The  terrible  throes 
of  the  French  Revoliflion  which  had  torn 
and  blasted  Europe  like  the  destroying  pas- 
sage of  the  Angel  of  Death,  had  died  away  ; 
and  internal  peace  and  prosperity  had  been 
restored  to  France.  The  mightiest  genius 
the  human  race  has  developed  was  seated  on 
the  loftiest  throne  of  the  continent,  and  was 
stalking  with  fearful  strides  towards  univer- 
sal empire.  By  the  gigantic  workings  of  his 
own  wonderful  intellect,  Napoleon  had  erect- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  the  blood-stained  Democ- 
racy a  splendid  and  apparently  a  lasting  em- 
pire. He  was  then  on  the  very  highest  sum- 
mit of  his  dizzy  greatness ;  his  star  was  at 
its  meridian  and  shining  with  its  most  un- 
clouded brilliancy.  Three  times  the  armies 
of  Austria  had  been  crushed  under  his  heel, 
and  sufiered  to  rise  again  only  by  his  une- 
qualled magnanimity  ;  twice  he  had  slept  in 
the  very  palace  of  the  Cxsars  and  humbled 
them  by  the  presence  of  a  plebeian  conqueror. 
He  had  crushed  and  almost  blotted  Prussia 
from  the  family  of  nations  ;  and  at  Tilsit  had 
dictated  peace,  on  a  raft,  to  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias.  He  had  made  one  brother 
King  of  Holland  and  a  sister  Queen  of  Na- 
ples :  had  hurled  his  far-famed  Marshals 
upon  the  time-worn  monarchy  of  Spain,  and 
seated  another  brother  on  the  throne  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  and  had  driven  Sir  John  Moore  into 
the  ocean,  lea'Ving  England  scarce  a  foothold 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  He  had  gratified 
his  pride  and  ambition  by  gathering  the  sub- 
ject potentates  around  him  at  Erfuth,  and, 
moving  with  emperors  and  kings  in  his  train, 
displayed  to  the  eyes  of  an  astounded  world 
a  spectacle  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 


the  days  of  Sesostris.  It  was  then,  at  the 
time  when  the  science  of  Soult,  the  indomi* 
table  valour  of  Ney,  and  the  genius  of  Su- 
chet,  those  terrible  Marshals,  at  whose  names 
nations  trembled,  were  desolating  the  sunny 
fields  of  Spain,  and  the  fate  of  the  continent 
seemed  fixed,  that  as  a  last  hope  the  con- 
queror of  India  was  dispatched  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  take  charge  of  the  Pen- 
insula affairs,  and  to  check  the  rushing  ea- 
gles of  France.  It  was  a  desperate  and  try- 
ing trust,  and  hope  of  success  seemed  faint 
and  glimmering  as  the  first  twinkle  of  an 
evening  star.  Happily  for  England  and  the 
world,  the  genius  of  Wellington  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency :  from  the  rocks  of  Torres 
Vedras  was  rolled  back  for  the  first  time  that 
tide  of  Gallic  conquest  which  was  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  the  w^orld.  Lord  Wel- 
lington landed  in  Lisbon  in  1809,  which  was 
his  second  expedition,  having  been  sent  to 
Portugal  the  year  before,  and  returned  after 
gaining  the  celebrated  battle  of  Vimiero ; 
the  good  effects  of  which  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Corunna 
and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Once 
again,  as  we  have  said,  he  landed  at  Lisbon, 
but  to  return  no  more  until  he  had  driven 
every  Frenchman  from  the  soil.  He  found 
the  condition  of  affairs  almost  desperate  ; 
the  French  armies  were  sweeping  like  des- 
troying plagues  over  the  whole  Peninsula  ; 
the  English  array  was  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion; without  money,  without  provisions, 
without  discipline,  and  above  all  without 
moral  power,  that  most  essential  element  of 
success  which  Napoleon  has  computed  as 
forming  three-fourths  of  the  military  strength 
of  an  army;  but  the  mighty  energies  and 
creative  powers  of  genius  soon  restored  every 
thing,  and  prepared  all  for  the  fearful  con- 
flict. Meanwhile  Soult  and  Victor  entered 
Portugal,  and  that  terrific  struggle  begun  in 
earnest,  which  terminated  only  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  that  grave  of  empires,  which 
closed  the  scene.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July  Wellington  encountered  and  totally  rout- 
ed King  Joseph  and  Victor  at  the  great  battle 
of  Talavera.  This  battle  first  taught  the  victo- 
ry-spoilt Marshals  of  Napoleon  that  they  had 
at  last  found  a  master;  that  they  could  no  lon- 
ger march  to  easy  victory,  but  if  victorious 
at  all  it  must  be  at  the  price  of  the  most  des- 
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perale  fighting  and  reckless  bloodshed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1810  Wel- 
lington took  the  initiative,  but  from  the  over- 
-whelming  numbers  of  the  French,  was  at 
length  forced  to  fall  back  and  act  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  he  retired  and  entrenched  himself 
at  Torres  Vedras.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  conquering  march  of  France  received  a 
permanent  check ;  its  mighty  armies  beat  in 
vain  round  his  unassailable  position,  and 
iinally  rolled  back,  for  a  voice  had  said — 
*'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther." 

la  the  next  year  Wellington  agtiin  took  the 
offensive,  and  begun  the  first  siege  of  Bada- 
joz,  which  failed.  On  the  16th  of  May  the 
two  armies  met  at  Albuera  in  their  utmost 
strength ;  the  French  commanded  by  Soult, 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  Mar- 
shals. This  struggle,  the  first  trial  of  strength 
between  these  two  redoubted  chieftains,  was 
long  and  doubtful,  and  the  slaughter  dread- 
ful— the  genius  of  the  English  general  over- 
came all  opposition,  and  Soult  was  compelled 
slowly  and  sullenly  to  retreat.  From  this 
time  forward,  Wellington  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly retained  the  aggressive,  though 
often  against  a  superior  enemy ;  for  he  was 
as  well  aware  as  Napoleon  himself  of  the 
immense  advantage  an  assailing  has  over  a 
defending  army.  The  battle  of  Albuera  res- 
tored the  control  of  Portugal  to  the  English. 
At  this  period,  says  Mr.  Alison,  commenced 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire.  "  The  Brit- 
ish army  was  the  vanguard  which  broke  the 
spell  which  had  so  long  entranced  mankind  : 
it  was  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras,  that 
the  French  armies  first  permanently  rece- 
ded :  it  was  on  the  plains  of  Castile  that  the 
first  mortal  strokes  to  their  empire  were  de- 
livered. Before  the  Niemen  had  been  cross- 
ed, the  rivulet  of  the  Albuera  had  run  red 
with  Gallic  blood;  before  Smolensko  had 
fallen,  Badajoz  had  yielded  to  the  resistless 
assault  of  the  English  soldiery;  it  was  in 
the  triumphs  of  Salamanca  that  the  Rus- 
sians sought  the  long-wished  for  omen  of  ul- 
timate success ;  in  the  recovery  of  Madrid, 
that  they  beheld,  amid  the  flames  of  Mos- 
cow, the  presage  of  their  own  deliverance. 
The  first  to  open  the  career  of  freedom,  Eng- 
land was  also  the  last  to  recede  from  the 
conflict;  the  same  standards  which  had 
waved  over  its  earliest  triumphs,  were  seen 


above  the  reserve  upon  whom  the  final  throes 
of  the  struggle  depended.  Vain  would  have 
been  the  snows  of  Russia  and  the  conquest 
of  Leipsic — vain  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  capture  of  Paris,  if  British  valour 
had  not  forever  stopped  the  renewed  career 
of  victory  on  the  field  of  Waterloo."  It  is 
but  too  true,  the  throne  of  Napoleon  was 
buried  in  the  fair  plains  of  Castile  and  An- 
dalusia, but  it  was  the  hand  of  fate.  Thus, 
in  the  very  meridian  of  its  splendour,  when 
its  glory  was  in  its  zenith  and  its  power  was 
mightiest,  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  histo- 
rian discovers  amid  the  blazing  splendour 
the  canker  worm  of  decay  undermining  the 
very  foundations  of  the  stately  fabric,  and 
calmly  deduces  the  fhoral  how  unstable  and 
ephemeral  is  all  power,  howsoever  great,  if 
not  based  on  the  deep  set  rock  of  ages.  How- 
ever the  grand  and  stormy  soul  of  Napoleon 
may  have  revelled  in  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  crash  of  battle,  yet  above  all  things  be 
loved  the  welfare  of  France  and  desired 
peace;  but  well  he  knew  the  unstable 
character  of  the  columns  supporting  his 
empire ;  well  he  knew  the  gulf  of  ruin 
that  lay  behind  him — that  his  course  must  be 
onward,  and  that  the  slightest  pause  in  his 
career  of  victory  would  plunge  him  at  once 
into  the  abyss  which  ever  yawned  at  his 
heel. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  next  year, 
1812,  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  English; 
Badajoz  surrendered  in  March,  and  on  the 
13th  of  June  the  Agueda  was  crossed.  Wel- 
lington moved  rapidly  forward ;  Marmoot 
retreating  before  him  as  he  advanced ;  but 
not  long  afterwards,  from  the  slowness  and 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  various  other 
difliculties,  the  Duke  was  forced  to  retire 
again  behind  the  Guarena.  At  length,  after 
continued  manoeuvering,  the  two  armies  cane 
into  collision  near  Salamanca,  and  fought  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  obstinately  cooteMed 
battles  of  the  war,  where  the  English  agiia 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  During  the 
ensuing  winter,  Wellington  thoroughly  r^ 
organized  his  troops,  and  early  in  the  spring 
opened  tlie  eventful  campaign  of  1813.  Af* 
fairs  were  now  hurrying  all  over  Europe  to 
a  finale.  During  the  passage  of  the  events 
we  have  recorded,  war  had  broken  out  be 
tween  France  and  Russia.    NapoleoOi  iia- 
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appalled  by  the  desperate  struggle  he  was 
already  maintaining  in  the  Peninsula,  had 
undertaken  the  greatest  military  expedition 
ever  conceived  or  dared  by  the  genius  of 
man.  Recalling  nearly  all  his  veteran  troops 
from  the  Peninsula,  gathering  an  army  of 
from  5  to  600,000  men,  an  army  that  had 
never  seen  its  equal,  Napoleon  commenced 
the  Russian  campaign — the  most  memorable 
in  history.  With  the  calm  confidence  of  the 
giant  and  the  precision  of  the  chess-player, 
he  hurled  that  mighty  mass  over  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  fought  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
his  life  and  marched  over  70,000  corpses 
into  the  second  city  of  the  empire — then, 
when  his  star  seemed  brightest — when  his 
star  seemed  reared  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
of  human  grandeur,  beheld  that  star  go  down 
forever,  and  that  empire  crumble  into  dust 
and  ashes  amid  the  flames  of  Moscow.  He 
whom  man  had  never  conquered,  succumbed 
at  last  before  the  elemental  strife  of  nature. 
One  moment  he  stood  the  lord  of  Europe ; 
the  next  a  lonely  fugitive  hunted  down  by 
myriads  of  foes.  Mow  began  that  terrible 
retreat,  the  darkest  page  in  European  his- 
tory, whose  crimson  record  we  cannot  pause 
now  to  trace.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  the 
600,000  men  who  filed  so  proudly  over  the 
Vistula,  not  27,000  ever  saw  their  sunny 
home  again.  Their  mouldering  bodies  rose 
in  ghastly  piles  at  every  step  ;  their  bleach- 
ing bones  whitened  every  plain  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  Rhine.  That  whole  vast  army 
which  had  conquered  Europe  suddenly  ceased 
to  exist.  Napoleon  now  saw  that  he  must 
battle  against  a  banded  world  in  arms.  With 
that  solitary  self-reliance  which  never  de- 
serted him  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life,  he 
gathered  together  all  the  attributes  of  his 
mighty  intellect  to  meet  the  coming  struggle. 
Creating  an  army  almost  literally  from  noth- 
ing, he  waited  not  for  his  foes,  but  marched 
to  meet  them ;  beat  them  on  the  fields  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  hurled  them  back 
from  the  walls  of  Dresden ;  and  then  when 
hope  had  again  begun  to  gleam  in  his  breast, 
saw  it  go  out  in  the  deeper  night  of  Leipsic. 
With  three  to  one  against  him,  after  battling 
for  two  long  days  around  the  environs  of 
Leipsic,  Napoleon  was  crushed,  but  still  not 
conquered. 

Beyond  all  question  the  design  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  campaign  was  the  greatest  and  most, 
stupendous  military  annals  can  boast.  It  has 
been  too -much  Uie  custom  among  the  wise 
men  of  these  latter  days  to  censure  Napo- 
leon for  having  undertaken  this  expedition. 
Few  historians  have  taken  a  fairer  view  of 
this  subject  than  the  English  colonel,  Na- 
pier, and  fewer  still  have  been  so  capable  of 
judging.  **  If  Russia,"  says  he,  **  owed  her 
safety  in  some  degree  to  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  fate  of 
the  Peninsula  was  in  return  decided  on  the 
plains  of  Russia;  for  had  the  French  vete- 
rans who  there  perished,  returned  victori- 
ous, the  war  could  have  been  maintained  for 
years  in  Spain,  with  all  its  waste  of  treasure 
and  blood,  to  the  absolute  ruin  of  England, 
even  though  her  army  might  have  been  vic- 
torious in  every  battle.  Yet  who  shall  say 
with  certainty,  what  termination  any  war 
will  have  ?  Who  shall  prophesy  of  an  art 
always  varying,  and  of  such  intricacy  that 
its  secrets  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intellect  ?  What  vast  preparations,  what  as- 
tonishing combinations  were  involved  in  the 
plan,  what  vigour  and  ability  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  Napoleon's  march  to  Mos- 
cow !  And  yet  when  the  winter  came,  only 
four  days  sooner  than  he  expected,  the  gi- 
ant's scheme  seemed  a  thing  for  children  to 
laugh  at !  Nevertheless  the  political  gran- 
deur oi  that  expedition  will  not  be  hereafter 
judged  from  the  wild  triumph  of  his  ene- 
mies, nor  its  military  merits  from  the  decla- 
ration which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  wondrous,  though  unfortunate 
enterprise.  It  will  not  be  the  puerilities  of 
Labaume,  of  Segur,  and  their  imitators,  nor 
even  that  splendid  military  and  political  essay 
of  General  Jomini,  called  the  *  Life  of  Jfa-- 
poleon^*  which  posterity  will  accept  as  the 
measure  of  a  general  who  carried  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  across  the  Ncimen,  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  to  Mos- 
cow. And  with  such  a  military  providence, 
with  such  a  vigilance,  so  disposing  his  re- 
sources, so  guarding  his  flanks,  so  guiding 
his  masses,  that  while  constantly  victorious 
in  front,  no  post  was  lost  in  his  rear,  no  con- 
voy failed,  no  courier  was  stopped,  not  even 
a  letter  was  missing;  the  communication 
with  his  capital  was  as  regular  and  certain 
as  if  that  immense  march  had  been  but  a 
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the  so  lately  restored  Boarbon  was  a  fogi- 
tive  and  an  exile.  The  news  of  Napoleon's 
return  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven 
upon  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Fortunately 
for  them,  it  proved  their  salvation ;  their  ar- 
mies were  yet  undisbanded,  and  they  imme- 
diately dispersed  to  the  head  of  their  res- 
pective troops,  to  begin  anew  that  tremen- 


summer  excursion  of  pleasure !  However, 
it  failed  and  its  failure  was  the  safety  of  the 
Peninsula." 

Wellington  began  the  campaign  of  1813 
under  bright  and  brightening  auspices ;  with 
consummate  skill  he  followed  up  his  suc- 
cesses :  victory  succeeded  victory,  until  at 
last  the  shock  of  Vittoria  came,  and  Joseph 
was  hurled  from  his  throne.  The  crisis  ofldous  game  where  the  stakes  were  emiMres, 
£urq>e  was  now  indeed  at  hand.  Tbestrug-  the  dice  were  human  bones,  and  emperors 
gle  of  France  for  empire  had  ceased ;  from  and  kings  the  players.  Wellington  assumed 
that  time  forward  the  French  armies  every-! command  of  the  Anglo-Prussian,  the  most 
where  on  the  continent  struggled  for  very 'immediately  effective  army.  Napoleon,  with 
existence.  The  general  retreat  of  the  French '  a  gigantic  energy  unsurpassed  in  all  his  for- 
from  the  Peninsula  now  began,  and  that  |  mer  wondrous  life,  infused  instant  order  and 
desperate  conflict  between  Soult  and  Wei- '  vitality  into  every  department  of  France ; 
lington  amid  the  crags  and  gorges  of  the  Py- :  and  gathered  up  the  shattered  remains  of 
renees,  when  the  former  disputed  every  inch  i  those  glorious  legions,  heroes  of  an  hundred 
of  ground  with  all  the  stern  heroism  of  his  battles,  to  make  his  last  throw  for  empire  w 
lion  nature.  Soult  was  finally  compelled  to '  a  grave.  With  the  swoop  of  an  eagle  he 
abandon  all  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  an  !  fell  upon  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  scat- 
English  army,  after  the  lapse  of  three  bun-  tered  them  like  chaff;  dispatching  Grouchy 
dred  years,  once  more  stood  conquerors  on  in  pursuit  he  dashed  on  to  the  field  of  Wa- 
the  sacred  soil  of  France.  In  six  weeks,  \  terloo.  where  Wellington,  after  waiting  for 
after  some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  on  some  time  at  Brussels  for  the  development 
record,  Wellington  drove  Soult  more  than  .of  his  opponent's  plan,  had  at  length  retieat- 
two  hundred  miles,  from  Bayonne  to  Tou-!ed.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Napoleon 
louse.  The  battle  of  Toulouse  followed,  and  now  stood  face  to  face  with  the  chivalry  of 
the  city  was  taken.  AH  was  now  over !  England.  But  seldom  has  the  world  seen 
Napoleon  having  made  a  last  stand  on  the  such  a  spectacle  as  was  then  exhibited,  and 
plain  of  Champagne ;  a  stand  so  noble  and  may  never  see  such  again,  the  two  greatest 
heroic,  as  to  call  forth  the  warm  admiration  generals  of  their  age,  perhaps  of  all  time, 
of  friend  and  foe  alike,  had  finally  bowed  stood  front  to  front  to  decide  the  fate  of  t 
beneath  the  crufhing  numbers,  had  been  continent  on  a  single  battle-field.  We  can- 
compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  dif- 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  To  all  ap-  ferent  plans  and  manceuvres  of  the  two  op- 
pearance  the  tragedy  was  done:  but  the  end 'posing  Titans  in  this  ever-memorable  bat- 
was  not  yet — a  still  more  immortal  wreath  tie — when  the  attendant  consequences  are 
was  weaving  for  the  conqueror  of  Spain.       j  considered,  the  most  memorable  ever  fought 

Soon  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the  on  earth.  The  candid  Englishman  now  coo- 
allies  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  to  settle  cedes  that  throughout  the  wbcJe  of  this  do- 
tbe  aitkirs  of  Europe,  i.  e.  to  portion  out  the  sing  campaign  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
spoils:  in  this  body  of  distinguished  men.  wars,  Wellington  was  out-generalled — but 
Wellington  shone  one  of  the  brightest  stars,  who  shall  decry  the  genius  of  the  "  Iron 
and  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on  the  Duke*'  for  having  been  out-generalled  by 
side  of  honor  and  justice.  Napoleon  ?    Early  on  the   rooming  of  the 

But  scarcely  were  these  potentates  com- '  17tb  of  June,  Wellington  began  his  retreat 
fbrtably  seated  and  fairly  at  work,  when,  to  on  Waterloo,  Napoleon  following,  and  both 
use  the  wittici^^m  of  Talleyrand,  *'  the  grand  armies  passed  the  night  in  sight  of  each 
charlatan  had  outwitted  the  little  ones/'  \a-  other,  on  the  field  of  the  coming  battle.  Wei- 
poleon  escaped  from  bis  gilded  prison,  landed  lington  was  &irly  entrapped  and  caught  in  a 
in  France,  and  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  potsition  where  no  alternative  remained  for 
of  an  acclaiming  pe<^e  to  his  lost  throne ;  him  twt  victory  or  iiu»— theie  wms  no  ei- 
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cape,  no  retreat — he  must  gain  the  victory 
or  he  must  perish.     Had  Wellington  been 
alone,  inferior  in  force  and  fighting  single- 
banded  with  Napoleon,  this  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  his  wisest  course,  thus  to  have 
cast  all  on  one  desperate  throw  ;  but  with  a 
million  of  men  marching  to  his  support,  with 
the   fate  of  Europe  hanging  on  his  single 
arm,  and  with  the  great  Captain  of  the  age 
before  him,  it  was  folly,  it  was  madness  thus 
to  hazard  and  to  cast  every  chance  into  the 
liands  of  his  adversary.     Nothing  but  the 
miserable   incapacity  of  Grouchy,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  even  the  firm  squares  of  Eng- 
land were  wavering  from  very  weariness, 
saved  him  from  irremediable  ruin,  and  Eu- 
rope from  again  witnessing  the  glories  of  the 
Empire.     We  do  not  design  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  battle;    it  has   been   already 
done  too  often  and  by  abler  pens  than  ours. 
Wellington   by  his  conduct   on  the  actual 
field  retrieved  all  his  preceding  errors  ;  from 
morning  till  night  of  that  eventful  day  the 
British  **  squares"  stood  firm  against  the  ut- 
most and   incessant  efiTorts  of  the  cavalry  of 
France.     In  vain  did  those  splendid  cuiras- 
siers from  hour  to  hour,  dash  themselves 
with  desperate  but  hopeless  valour  against 
that  rooted  infantry — not  a  line   wavered. 
The  sight  of  those  heroic  "  squares,''  upon 
whom  the  fate  of  the  army  and  Europe  de- 
pended, standing  for  hours  almost  lost  amid 
the  ceaseless  crash  of  charging  squadrons, 
might  well  cause  even  the  "  Iron  Duke"  to 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  night  or  Blucher  would 
come."     At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the! 
day,  startled  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian; 
army  in  force,  whom  he  thought  destroyed ' 
or  occupied  by  Grouchy,  to  snatch  from  him. 
the  victory  already  within  his  grasp,  Napo-i 
leon  saw  that  he  must  hazard  all  on  a  sinde; 
cast  of  the  die,  and  place  his  last  hope  of; 
life  and  empire  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful 
"Guard."      The  "Imperial  Guard,"   who,' 
throughout  the  entire  day,  had  remained  on; 
an  eminence  in  the  rear,  inactive  and  impa- 
tient spectators  of  the  scene,  now.  at  the 
final  crisis,  deployed  into  two  vast  columns 
and  began   their   march   straight  upon  the 
British  centre — converging,  they  united  in 
the  valley  between,  and  formed  one  vast  and: 
massive  column.  I 


That  last  charge  of  the  "Guard"  is  the 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  war.     With  a 
shout   of  Vive  rEmpereur,  the  last  shout  of 
triumph  they  ever  gave,  that  rang  far  above 
the  roar  of  cannon,  like  a  death -knell  all 
over  that  rent  and  trodden  field,  they  moved 
down  upon  the  foe.     Along  the  whole  Brit- 
ish line  there  rose  a  cry  of  fearful  warning— 
"  They  come  !  they  come  !"     The  final  hour 
had  arrived.  That  stern  and  terrible  "  Guard" 
who  had  finished  every  other  battle  wera 
now  moving  down  in  awful  majesty  upon 
them  to  finish  this ;  and  well  did  those  brave 
and   toil-worn  men  know  that  the  closing 
struggle  was  at  hand.     On,  on !  under  the 
lead  of  the    "bravest  of  the   brave,"  the 
mighty  column  moved  on,  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  allied  army  bearing  upon  their  devo- 
ted ranks  mowed  them  down  like  grass.  Still 
amid  the  iron  storm,  which,  at  every  discharge 
crashed  from  front  to  rear  through  that  mass 
of  living  valour,  that  heroic  column  bore 
steadily  forward.    Crushing  guns  and  gunners 
in  their  path,  they  reached  at  length  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  within  forty  yards  of 
where  the  English  guards  were  lying  cover- 
ed by  the  crest :  at  this  moment,  when  the 
fate  of  the   British  army  seemed  sealed-* 
"  Up  Guards,  and  at  them,"  cried  the  Duke« 
who  had  repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  the  whole 
on  both  sides  of  the  angle  into  which  the 
French  were  advancing,  moved  forward  a 
few  paces,  and  poured  in  a  volley  so  close 
and  well  directed,  that  nearly  all  of  the  first 
two  ranks  of  the  French  fell  at  once.     Gra- 
dually advancing,  they  now  pushed  the  im- 
mense column,  yet  bravely  combatting  down 
the  slope ;  and  Wellington  at  that  decisive 
instant,  ordered  Vivian's  brigade  to  charge 
the  retiring  body  on  one  flank,  and  Adam's 
foot  advanced  against  it  on  the  other.     The 
effect  of  this  triple  attack,  at  once  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks,  was  decisive.*    Over- 
whelmed by  the  onset  the  column  broke  like 
a  shell — instant  and  irretrievable  confusion 
ensued;   the  shades  of  night  were  falling 
fast,  and  darkness  was  rapidly  lending  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  dreadful  scene ;  the  cry 
of  "  Tout  est  perdu,  la  garde  recuU*^  rose  from 
the  broken  mass,  and  the  rout  commenced. 
Still  the  "  Old  Guard"  disdained  to  fly.  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders,"  was  their 
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stern  defiance,  and  forming  into  four  squares 
tbey  nobly  interposed  themselves  between 
the  pursuers  and  their  prey.     All  the  chiv- 
alry of  England  long  beat  round  that  band 
of  heroes  in  vain !     They  were  the  heroes 
of  an  hundred  battles — they  had  stood  be- 
side their  idolized  chief  on  the  bridge  of  Lo- 
di — had  fought  round  him  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Egypt,  had  seen  the  "  sun  of  Aus- 
terlitz"  arise — had  survived  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Russian  Retreat,  and  now,  when  the 
last  hour  of  their  emperor  was  striking,  they 
rallied  around  to  bury  themselves  beneath 
the  ruins  of  his  empire,  determined  never  to 
survive  his  fallen  glory  ;  and  to  the  last  man 
they  were  cut  down  by  the  maddened  ene- 
my.    But  the  darkness  of  night  had  now 
closed  in,  the  curtain  fell  over  an  army  fly- 
ing at  every  point  and  the  Anglo-Russian  ar- 
my in  full  pursuit.     The  last  act  was  finished, 
and  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  for  twenty-five  years  had  held 
entranced  the  gaze  of  an  awe-struck  world 
was  done.     Every  shadow  of  hope  passed 
from  the  bosom  of  Napoleon.     He  fled  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the  West,  when 
he  soon  after  surrendered,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  English  as  the  most 
generous  ofhis  enemies— who  relentlessly  tore 
the  crown  from  his  head,  sent  him  a  lonely 
prisoner  to  a  far  ofl*  rock  in  the  Southern 
seas,  and  re-established  the  Bourbon  dynas- 
ty on  the  throne  of  France. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
Wellington  proceeded  again  to  the  Congress 
of  the  allied  powers,  in  which  he  bore  a 
prominent  part ;  at  its  close  he  returned  to 
England,  with  perhaps  the  noblest  chaplet  of 
laurels  that  ever  graced  the  brow  of  man. 
All  the  remainder  of  his  life,  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  was  spent  in  peace.  During  the 
time,  he  has  held  various  civil  trusts,  but 
they  only  served  to  add  another  proof  to 
what  past  ages  had  already  proved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  field  is  not  always  the  genius 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  world  has  produced  few  greater  gene- 
rals than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  can 
remember  but  two,  in  all  history,  whose 
names  will  rank  higher  than  his — those  of 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  In  an  endeavor  to  es- 
timate his  character  and  genius,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  introducing,  though  somewhat 


lengthy,  the  closing  reflections  of  Napier's 
Perimsular  War.     "  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's campaigns  furnish  lessons  for  all  na- 
tions, but  they  must  always  be  peculiarly 
models  for  British  commanders  in  future  con- 
tinental wars,  because  he  modified  and  re- 
conciled the  great  principles  of  art  with  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  attend    generals 
controlled  by  politicians  who,  depending  up- 
on private  intrigues,  prefer  parliamentary  to 
national  interests.'*      [^  fortiori,   Welling- 
ton's campaigns  must  be  models  for  our  re- 
publican generals.]     -'  An  English  comman- 
der must  not  trust  his  fortune.     He  dare  not 
risk  much,  however  conscious  he  may  be  of 
personal  resources,  when  one  disaster  will 
be  his  ruin  at  home.     His  measures  must 
therefore  be  subordinate  to  this  primary  con- 
sideration.        Lord    Vvellington's    caution, 
springing  from  that  source,  has  led  friends 
and  foes  alike  into  wrong  conclusions  as  Xo 
his  system  of  war.     The  French  call  it  want 
of  enterprise,  timidity:    the   English  have 
denominated  it  the  Fabian  system.     These 
are  mere  phrases.   His  system  was  the  same 
as  that  of  all  great  generals.     He  held  las 
army  in  hand,  keeping  it  with  unmitigated 
labour  always  in  a  state  to  march  or  to  fight ; 
and  thus  prepared  he  acted  indifl^erentlj  as 
occasion  offered  on  the  offensive  or  defensive, 
displaying  in  both  a  complete  mastery  of  his 
art.     Sometimes  he  was  indebted  to  fortune 
sometimes  to  natural  genius,  but  always  to 
his  untiring  industry,  for  he  was  emphatical- 
ly a  pains-taking  man.     That  he  was  less 
vast  in  his  designs,  less  daring  its  execution, 
neither  so  rapid  nor  so  original  a  commander 
as  Napoleon,  must  be  admitted,  and  being 
later  in  the  field  of  glory,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  learned  somewhat  of  the  art 
from  that  greatest  of  all  masters  ;  yet  some- 
thing besides  the  difference  of  genius  must 
be  allowed  for  the  difference  of  situation: 
Napoleon  was  never,  even  in  his  first  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  so  harrassed  by  the  French, 
as  Wellington  was  by  the  English,  Spanbh 
and  Portuguese  governments.      Their  sys- 
tems of  war  were,  however,  alike  in  princi- 
ple, their  operations  being  necessarily  modi- 
fied by   their  different    political  positions. 
Great  bodily  exertions,  unceasing  watchful- 
ness, exact  combinations   to  protect   their 
flanks  and  communications  withont  scalterin; 
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their  forces,  these  were  common  to  both.  In 
defence,  firm,  cool,  enduring:  in  attack, 
fierce  and  obstinate ;  daring  when  daring 
was  politic,  but  always  operating  by  the 
flanks  in  preference  to  the  front ;  in  these 
things  they  were  alike,  but  in  following  up 
a  victory  the  English  general  fell  short  of 
the  French  Emperor.  The  battle  of  Wel- 
lington was  the  stroke  of  a  battering  ram, 
down  went  the  walls  in  ruins-— the  battle  of 
Napoleon  was  the  swell  and  dash  of  a  mighty 
wave,  before  which  the  barrier  yielded  and 
the  roaring  flood  poured  onwards,  levelling 
all.  Yet  was  there  nothing  of  timidity  or 
want  of  enterprise  to  be  discovered  in  the 
English  General's  campaigns.  Neither  was 
.he  of  the  Fabian  school.  He  recommended 
that  commander's  system  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  he  did  not  follow  it  himself.     His  mili- 


blance  to  the  Fabian  warfare.  And  for  the 
Englishman's  hardihood  and  enterprise,  bear 
witness  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and  Opor- 
to, the  capture  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  the 
storming  of  Badajoz,  the  storming  of  the 
ports  at  Mirabete,  the  march  to  Vittoria,  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  victory  at  Ni- 
velle,  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  fiay- 
onne,  the  fight  of  Orthes,  the  crowning  bat- 
tle of  Toulouse !  To  say  that  he  committed 
faults  is  only  to  say  that  he  made  war  ;  but 
to  deny  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  com- 
mander is  to  rail  against  the  clear  midday 
sun  for  want  of  light.  How  few  of  his  com- 
binations failed.  How  many  battles  he 
fought,  victorious  in  all  I  Iron  hardihood  of 
body,  a  quick  and  sure  vision,  a  grasping  mind, 
untiring  power  of  thought,  and  the  habit  of 
laborious  minute  investigation,  and  arrange- 


tary  policy  more  resembled  that  of  Scipio  ment :  all  these  qualities  he  possessed,  and 
Africanus.  Fabius  dreading  Hannibal's  ve-iwith  them  that  most  rare  faculty  of  coming 
terans  red  with  the  blood  of  four  consular  ar- ;  to  prompt  and  sure  conclusions  on  sudden 
mies,  hovered  on  the  mountains,  refused  bat- 1  emergencies.  This  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
tie,  and  to  the  unmatched  skill  and  valour  of-  master-spirit  in  war  ;  without  it  a  comman- 
the  great  Carthagenian  opposed  the  almost  i  der  may  be  distinguished,  he  may  be  a  great 


inexhaustible    military  resources  of  Rome. 
Lord    Wellington    was  never  loth  to  fight 
when  there  was  any  equality  of  numbers. 
He  landed  in  Portugal  with  only  nine  thou- 
sand men,  with  intent  to  attack  Junot  who 
had  twenty- four  thousand.     Ai  Rolica  he 
w^as  the  assailant,  at  Vimiera  he  was  the 
assailed,  but  he  would  have  changed  to  tiie 
offensive  during  the  battle  if  others  had  not 
interfered.       At  Oporto  he  was  again  the 
daring  and  successful  assailant.     In  the  Ta- 
lavera  campaign  he  took  the  initiatory  move- 
jnents,  although  in  the  battle  itself  he  sus- 
tained the  shock.     His  campaign  of  1810  in 
Portugal  was  entirely  defensive,  because  the 
Portuguese  army  was  young  and  untried; 
but  his  pursuit  of  Massena  in   1811  was  as 
entirely  aggressive,  although  cautiously  so, 
as  well  knowing  that  in  mountain  warfare 
those  who  attack  labour  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  operations  of  the  following  campaign, 
including  the  battles  of  Truentes,  Onoro  and 
Albucra,  the  first  siege  of  Badajoz,  the  com- 
bat of  Guinaldo,  were  of  a  mixed  character : 
so  was  the  campaign  of  Salamanca ;    but 
the  campaign  of  Vittoria,  and  that  in  the 
south  of  France  were  entirely  and  eminent- 
ly ofTensivc.     Slight  therefore  is  the  resem- 


man,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great  captain :  when 
troops  nearly  alike  in  arms  and  knowledge 
are  opposed,  the  battle  generally  turns  upon 
the  decision  of  the  moment.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, always  asserts  her  supremacy  in  war, 
and  often  from  a  slight  cause,  such  disas- 
trous consequences  flow  that  in  every  age 
and  every  nation  the  uncertainty  of  arms 
has  been  proverbial.  Napoleon's  march  up- 
on Madrid  before  he  knew  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  English  army,  is  an  example. 
By  that  march  he  lent  his  flank  to  the  ene- 
my. Sir  John  Moore  seized  the  advantage, 
and  though  the  French  emperor  repaired  the 
error  for  the  moment  by  his  astonishing 
march  from  Madrid  to  Astorga,  the  fate  of 
the  Peninsula  was  then  decided.  If  he  had 
not  been  forced  to  turn  against  Moore,  Lis- 
bon would  have  fallen,  Portugal  could  not 
have  been  organized  for  resistance,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have 
suffered  Wellington  to  establish  a  solid  base 
at  Cadiz ;  that  general's  aAer  success  would 
then  have  been  with  the  things  that  are  un- 
born. It  was  not  so  ordained.  Wellington 
was  victorious — ^the  great  conqueror  was 
overthrown.  England  stood  the  most  trium- 
phant nation  of  the  world.     But  with  an 
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enormous  debt,  a  dissatisfied  people,  gaining 
peace  without  tranquillity,  greatness  without 
intrinsic  strength,  the  present  time  uneasy, 
the  future  dark  and  threatening.  Tet  she 
rejoices  in  the  glory  of  her  arms !  and  it  is 
a  stirring  sound !  War  is  the  condition  of 
this  world.  From  man  to  the  smallest  in- 
sect, all  is  strife ;  and  the  glory  of  arms, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  exer- 
cise of  honor,  fortitude,  courage,  obedience, 
modesty  and  temperance,  excites  the  brave 
man's  patriotism,  and  is  a  chastening  correc- 
tive for  the  rich  man's  pride.  It  is  yet  no 
security  for  power.  Napoleon,  the  greatest 
man  of  whom  history  makes  mention — Na- 
poleon, the  most  wonderful  commander,  the 
most  sagacious  politician,  the  most  profound 
statesman,  lost  by  arms,  Poland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain  and  France.  Fortune, 
that  name  for  the  unknown  combinations  of 
infinite  power  was  wanting  to  him,  and  with- 
out her  aid,  the  designs  of  men  are  as  bub- 
bles on  a  troubled  ocean." 

We  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  ex- 
treme length  of  this  extract — so  completely, 
and  in  language  so  much  finer  than  any  we 
could  use  has  it  expressed  everything  we  de- 
sired to  say,  that  we  have  but  little  to  add. 

The  intellect  of  Napoleon  can  be  compar- 
ed to  that  of  no  other  man.  It  was  emphat- 
ically the  master-mind  of  the  human  race — 
the  grandest  climax  of  human  intellectual 
greatness.  He  possessed  more  than  the 
statesmanship  of  Csesar,  with  all  his  light- 
ning-like celerity — ^the  prudence  of  Hanni- 
bal with  all  the  daring  of  Alexander — ^and  in 
comparison  even  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  dwindles  away  almost  to  the 
rank  of  common  men.  It  is  not  by  compa- 
rison with  this  mighty  antagonist  that  we  are 
to  measure  the  character  and  genius  of  Wel- 
lington. We  must  take  him  alone,  follow 
him  through  his  long  series  of  brilliant  and 
successful  campaigns,  beginning  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  and  after  nearly  travers- 
ing the  globe,  closing  almost  on  the  very 
spot  they  begun ;  and  in  making  up  our 
judgment  we  must  lose  sight  altogether  of 
his  gigantic  contemporary,  except  to  remem- 
ber it  was  he  whom  Wellington  opposed  and 
conquered.  But  if  Wellington  was  inferior 
to  Napoleon,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  of 
his  age,  and  his  name  far  surpasses  every 


other  in  England's  story.  In  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo  he  did  not  display  abilities  so 
great  as  he  had  done  in  the  PeninBular  war ; 
he  was  fairly  entrapped  into  a  battle  when 
all  the  chances  were  against  him.  Yet  he 
conquered ;  and  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  when  his  Indian 
and  Peninsular  career  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten. His  Peninsular  campaigns,  inccnnpara- 
bly  his  most  able,  are  far  inferior  to  any 
campaign  of  all  Napoleon's  career,  yet  will 
they  ever  remain  as  models  of  consummate 
generalship. 

Thirty-eight  years  have  now  rolled  away 
since  the   battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought, 
years  of  peace  and  almost  universal  tran- 
quillity ;  during  that  time  the  Duke  has  en- 
joyed every  honor  that  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  a  British  subject.     One  by  one, 
he  has  seen  all  his  mighty  compeers  and 
competitors  go  down  to  the  grave ;  and  now 
he  too,  ripe  in  years  and  full  of  honors,  has 
followed  them — he  too  sleeps  with  the  mighty 
dead  I     Requietcat  in  pace.     He  was  the  last 
relic  of  the  colossal  Titans  who  flourished  in 
the  age  of  George  III.  and  they  were  giants 
indeed  who  flourished  in  those  days.     It  was 
such  an  age  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and 
will  not  soon  see  again.     Whether  in  regard 
to  the  great  events  which  agitated  the  period 
and  changed  the  destiny  of  nations,  or  to  the 
splendid  characters,  military,  scientific  and 
literary,  who  clothed  it  in  glory,  the  age  of 
George  III.  has  no  parallel  in  history.    We 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  great  events,  and 
brilliant  characters  who  flourished  then.  The 
military  genius  of  Frederick,  the  patriotism 
of  Chatham,  the  majestic  fortitude  of  Wash- 
ington, the  ambition  of  Catharine ;  the  co- 
lossal intellect  of  Pitt,  the  prophetic  wisdom 
of  Burke,  the  burning  eloquence  of  Fox,  the 
erratic  genius  of  Mirabeau,  the  energy  of 
Dan  ton,   the  talent  of   Camot,   the  unap- 
proachable intellect  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
calm,  glorious  heroism  of  Wellington,  all 
conspire  to  shed  such  a  blaze  of  immortality 
as  is  painful  to  look  upon.  They  are  all  gone 
now !     They  have  all  marched  off  the  stage, 
some  of  them  in  storm  and  tempest,  others 
in  peace   and  serenity!     The  whole  gen- 
eration has  passed  utterly  away,  leaving  a 
vast  intellectual  void,  in  adl  probability  nev- 
er to  be  filled  down  to  the  latest  generation 
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of  raen.  And  now,  in  common  with  future 
ages,  we  may  think  of  them,  and  write  of 
them  as  things  of  by  gone  times.  One  by 
one  all  that  mass  of  living  greatness  have 
passed  away  to  that  last  lonely  resting  place 
of  all  of  Adam's  race,  where  *'  we  shall  all 
be  contemporaries,''  and  all  be  great  alike. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  sad  inevi- 
table fate  that  awaits  every  mortal,  whether 
Le  be  the  statesman  who  wields  the  destiny 
of  nations,  or  the  humblest  peasant!  All, 
all,  must  pass  to  that  last  narrow  house,  that 
**  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,**  how 
many  will  ever  reach  that  place  *'  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 


RAIL  ROAD  LYRICS. 

Air—"  Coming  ihrougk  the  Rfe^ 

If  an  engine  meet  an  engine 

**  Coming  round  a  curve,'* 
If  they  umash  track,  train  and  tender, 

What  do  they  deMrve  T 
Not  a  penny  *0  paid  to  any, 

So  fur  as  we  observe. 
But  all  acquit  the  engineer, 

When  **comiug  round  a  curve." 

If  an  engine  meet  a  steamer 

"Coming  through  the  draw,'* 
If  they  crush  or  drown  the  public. 

Need  we  go  \o  law  T 
If  the  engineer  was  careless— 

P'raps  he's  rather  raw — 
They  don't  discharge  an  honest  fellow, 

**  Coming  through  the  draw.** 

If  a  steamer  chase  a  steamer, 

**  Running  up  to  time," 
If  they  burst  their  pipes  and  boiler, 

Where's  the  mighty  crime  T 
Should  a  jury  in  a  fury, 

Make  them  pay  one  dime. 
Or  send  the  olfirers  to  prison, 

**  Running  up  to  time  t** 

If  they  maim  or  kill  a  body, 

Or  a  body's  wife, 
Need  a  body  sue  a  body, 

For  baggage,  limb  or  life ; 
If  you  sue  for  damoges. 

For  pay  for  what  you  lost, 
You  get  a  broken  neck  or  leg. 

And  have  to  meet  the  cost. 


AUTUMN  DREAMS. 

Come  beautiful  Past,  instinct  with  smiles 
and  jests,  and  so  much  merry  hearted  laugh-* 
ter ! — bright  as  a  fair  lake  dancing  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  wind — dear  as  a  long  loved 
one  with  brilliant  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and 
glossy  locks ;  and  forehead  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  trustingly,  and  tender  smiles,  the 
"  very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned." 
Come  back  to  me  to-day,  while  the  dry  leaves 
of  gay  November  rustle  round  my  window, 
or  are  stirred  by  the  young  hounds  rolling  in 
them  yonder,  on  the  lawn — come  and  add  a 
tender  grace,  more  magical  than  ever  to  the 
fine  landscape,  and  the  old  immemorial 
woods,  and  azure  skies  veiled  with  the  In- 
dian-summer haze,  all  speaking  with  such 
eloquent  and  moving  voices  of  the  bright 
merry  faces  which  shed  light  upon  my  path, 
in  other  years ! 

I  remember  my  youth  with  my  heart,  not 
with  my  eyes,  or  intellect:  and  thus  while 
a  thousand  '^important  matters''  have  pass- 
ed for  me,  into  the  dust  of  oblivion  to  come 
back  no  more  forever,  I  recall  every  trifle, 
every  emotion,  eyery  image,  every  glance 
and  accent,  which  moved  my  heart  in  the 
old  days. 

Wonderful  perfume  of  the  Past  I  strange 
aroma  of  the  rustling  scrolls  of  memory  I 
singular  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  dl- 
conquering  puissance  of  the  Heart !  That 
perfume  of  the  Past,  in  the  bright  evening^ 
of  Autumn  wraps  me  like  a  roseate  cloud,  in 
its  enchanting  and  delightful  influence :  a 
divine  harmony  arises  from  the  fading  leaves, 
and  this  roseate  cloud,  this  melting  music, 
combine  to  smooth  the  way  for  my  return 
with  joyful  feel,  into  the  bright,  long  cher* 
ished  domain  of  my  younger  life. 

I  do  not  think  there  ever  could  have  been 
before  so  bright  a  face  !  That  there  have 
been  none  since  resembling  it  I  am  well  con- 
vinced !  Why  attempt  to  describes  that 
beauty  ?  Words  are  so  cold !  colors  so  faint  1 
the  most  extravagant  phrases  so  mere  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  truth,  so  mere  a  shadow  of  the 
original !  That  I  loved  her  is  saying  little— 
that  I  would  have  died  for  her  with  a  smile 
upon  my  lip  seems  so  unnecessary  to  be  as- 
serted !  Ah !  poor  words !  throwing  down  my 
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pen  I  look  out  on  the  Autumn  woods,  and  so 
with  dreamy  eyes — the  gay  piano  music  in 
my  ears — for  a  while  write  no  more .  Now 
that  I  have  drunk  from  the  gay  landscape  a 
long  delicious  draught  of  pleasure,  let  me 
trace  a  few  more  lines ;  those  lines,  like  thin 
black  clouds  streaming  across  the  disc  of  the 
great  moon,  may  only  obscure  my  radiant 
heart  image:  but  still  will  in  a'degree  afford 
me  pleasure.  Did  not  Hamlet  find  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  ''  unpacking  his  heart  with 
words?"  And  though  I  am  not  Shakes- 
peare: though  my  poor  words  **  faint  and 
fail;"  yet  did  I  choose  it,  I  could  place  here 
on  this  careless  page,  I  fancy,  something  of 
that  music,  and  joy,  and  life,  and  beauty, 
which  all  met  and  centered  with  calm 
strength,  and  quiet  complete  majesty  in  that 
child. 

For  she  was  a  mere  child — a  beam  of  the 
dawn,  not  a  ray  of  the  noonday.  The  dawn 
indeed  seemed  incarnate  in  her,  with  all  its 
freshness  and  tender  grace,  and  splendor  per- 
fectln  itself,  however  liable  to  change.  There 
was  something  in  her  eyes  too  of  the  bright 
dew  diamonds  which  morn  scatters  on  the 
grass — eyes  full  of  light  and  joy,  and  in- 
stinct with  that  divine  radiance  which  God 
gives  to  his  pure  young  angels,  sent  for  a 
time  to  hallow  with  their  presence  our  poor 
cold  earth.  The  lips  were  very  sincere  and 
guileless,  the  brow  broad  and  rose-pearl, 
cheeks  of  sunset,  and  long  dusky  lashes  the 
color  of  the  chesnut  hair,  flowing  in  long 
curls  upon  the  round  shoulders.  Thus  'tis 
plain  the  dream  of  my  heart,  the  moon  that 
ruled  my  blood  in  those  days,  as  ever,  was 
not — spite  of  my  apparent  extravagance — a 
thing  of  impossible  graces,  and  fabulous  at- 
tributes. No:  simply  a  child,  who  came  to 
me  when  I  entered,  and  gave  me  a  flesh  and 
blood  hand,  and  sat  down  by  my  side,  and 
rested  the  little  curls  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
raised  the  bright,  loving  eyes  to  mine,  and 
uttered  merry  hearty,  very  unangelic  laugh- 
ter !  No :  only  poets  love  their  dreams  and 
waste  their  sighs  on  airy  forms  of  angels  and 
enchantresses  of  the  fancy.  Thank  heaven 
I  am  not  a  poet,  only  an  ordinary  human  be- 
ing, and  so  this  star  that  lit  with  such  im- 
mortal light  iTiy  younger  days,  was  a  true, 
simple  maiden,  who  loved  m^ — why  not  write 


it  here  ? — ^and  who  took  my  better  part  away 
with  her. 

For  fate  decreed  that  we  should  not  long 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes,  nor  any  more 
forever  rpst,  so,  side  by  side.  She  went  from 
me,  as  all  bright  things  in  this  world  go,  be- 
coming instead  of  a  reality  a  memory.  Why 
here  yield  to  the  feelings  which  rise  in  my 
throat?  No;  I  am  very  thankful  that  my 
treasure  is  so  wholly  mine,  and  am  quite 
calm  again ! 

True,  at  times  this  calmness  fails  me,  and 
strangling  a  passionate  sob  which,  rising  in 
the  breast,  whirls  like  a  mountain  torrent  to 
the  lips,  I  say  in  broken  words :  "  I  loved 
;  her  so !  she  was  my  all  in  all !  my  life !  all 
here  is  dark  and  worse  than  dead  !  my  heart 
is  worse  than  turned  to  stone — to  ice !" — 
true  at  times  the  weak  bosom  heaves,  the 
eyes  swim  in  tears,  the  pale  lips  tremble, 
heart  and  soul  are  lost,  overwhelmed  by  a 
rush  of  memories  which  carry  all  hope,  all 
calmness,  all  philosophy  before  them,  drown- 
ing all  but  that  bright  star  in  the  dark  gulf  of 
tears :  true,  the  human  strength  yields  at 
times  to  fate,  the  brain  succumbs  !  But  this 
does  not  last :  the  true  asserts  again  its  power 
over  the  merely  passionate :  and  the  ever- 
shining  star  repels  the  cloud  from  its  clear 
brow,  and  hope  again  sits  on  her  throne. 
Then  the  dear  image  stretches  to  me  from 
the  Past  soft,  tender  hands,  which  waft  to 
me  unspeakable  blessings ;  the  bright  eyes 
say  to  me  what  my  heart  listens  to  in  silence ; 
and  so  I  smile  again,  and  think  of  my  other 
heart  with  perfect  calmness,  no  more  any 
trace  of  grief.  The  memory  is  mine — I  have 
it  so  perfectly,  that  nothing  can  tear  it  from 
me,  and  am  happy. 

Dear  sunbeam  of  my  youth,  how  happy 
this  soft  Autumn  dream  of  you !  I  do  not 
think  of  you  as  gone  from  roe :  gone?  never! 
Here  in  my  heart  you  are  fixed  so  securely, 
that  the  twin-souls  will  leave  the  portal  hand 
in  hand,  I  trust,  to  wander — as  here  happily 
they  wandered  one  and  single — hand  in  hand 
through  the  undreamed  of  vastness  of  eter- 
nity! 
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The  editor  of  the  Fredericksburg  News, 


Gait,  the  sculptor,  is  fitting  up  a  studio  ioi 
one  of  the  smaller  apartments,  where  visi- 
tors will  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  alibis 
busts,  the  Bacchante,  Psyche,  Virginia  and 
Columbus.  We  especially  ask  the  attentioa 
of  our  friends  in  the  Legislature  to  these 
works.     We  have  brought  forward  Gait's  su- 


in  a  notice  of  the  last  number  of  the  Me8.iP«r|°r/^^»"^«  ^,the  commission  for  Jcffer- 
senger,  refers  in  only  too  favorable  terms  to'^?»  «  Statue  and  every  body  who  will  visit 
€.ome  verses  of  our  own,  and  suggests  to  usi  ^^^^^^^  .^^^  recognize  the  justice  of  our 


a  trip  in  the  metre  of  one  of  the  stanzas. 
W^e  had  ourselves  observed  this  defect, 
(which  vas  the  result  of  a  typographical 
error,)  before  the  number  was  made  up, 
but  really  did  not  think  the  matter  of  sufli- 
cient  consequence  to  warrant  a  correction  in 


estimate  of  his  genius. 


A  sparkling  little  epigram  of  William  Wirt, 
which  was  embodied  by  Kennedy  in  his  ad- 
mirable memoir  of  that  distinguished  man, 


was  the  subject,  at  the  time  the  work  was  in 
the  Editor's  Table,     We  had  supposed  that  j  progress,  of  some  discussion  among  the  lit- 


the  ti*u3  nature  of  the  blunder  would  have 
occurred  to  the  musical  ear  v/hich  informs 
the  criticismi  of  the  News — in  the  mere 
omission  of  the  little  word  **  on"  in  the  ob- 
jectionable line.  For  the  benefit  of  our  fas- 
tidious friend;  v/hose  praise  we  highly  v&lue. 
we  give  the  verse  as  it  should  have  been 
printed — 

And  as  they  wail  through  the  copses 

Dirge-IIkc  and  solemn  to  hear, 
Naturc^s  own  gnind  Thnnatopsis 

Sadly  shall  strike  on,  the  ear. 

Why  should  net  tLc  maxim  dc  ninimisnon 
curat  lex  hold  in  the  courts  of  Urania  as  in 
those  of  Themis  ? 

The  Lectures  at  the  Richmond  Athensum 
have  commenced,   and  the  course  promises 


erary  people  around  us,  inasmuch  as  no  au- 
thentic copy  of  it  could  be  found  in  writing, 
and  it  was  transcribed  by  us  for  the  biogra- 
pher, from  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Wirt's 
contemporaries  yet  living.  We  have  re- 
cently obtained  the  original  draft  of  the  jeu 
d* esprit  in  Mr.  Wirt's  own  handwriting, 
which  settles  the  matter.  We  give  it  below, 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  brief  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten— 

**  Wickham  and  Hay  were  trying  a  cause  in  the  Court 
at  Richmond.  Wickham  was  exceedingly  ingenious,  sub* 
tic,  quick  in  argument,  and  always  on  the  alert  tu  keep 
the  advantage  by  all  logical  arts.  Hay  was  not  remark- 
able for  guarding  all  points,  and  was  sometimes  easily 
caught  in  a  dilemma.  V/ickham  had,  on  this  occasion, 
reduced  him  to  the  choice  of  an  alternative  in  which  ei- 
ther side  was  fntnl  to  him.  *  The  gentleman,^  said  he, 
'may  take  whichever  horn  he  pleases.'  Hay  was  per> 
plcxeJ,  and  the  bar  amused.    He  was  apt  to  get  out  of 


to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Oliver,  tcn^per  and  make  battle  on  such  oixartions,  and  some- 
P.  Baldwin  opened  the  season,  on  the  CVen-j  t»'»c8  indulge  in  sharp  and  lc#ty  expressions— showing 

ingof  the  29th  November,  with  a  iecti-re  cn^^"'""*^^*'*  *'"^®  dangerous.    A  knowledge  of  ihiacbar- 

«*  Woman's  Rights,"  of  which  it  is  but  ius-  «ci«He»«  »J^ed  to  the  spjrt  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Warw 
4l^^    fr*   oomr  *U^*  f^^ -^rl*    »,«4U^„^^J     I     4*         !  dcu,  oue  of  thc  Hiost  Icamed,  witlv  aud  popuUr  mcmbers 

tice  to  say  that  lor  wit,  pathos  and  rhetori-i  r  .,  •    .        r     r   i    .  .'  .i  i    i   w 

,  •'..  ij        .  1  1  1 '  of  this  bar, — familiarly  known  to  them  as  Jock  War- 

Cal  grace,  it  could  not  have  been  surpassed ;  jen.-for  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  then  an  old  mao^ 
by  any  lecturer  in  the  land.  The  names  j  remarked,  in  a  quiet  way,  »Take  care  of  him,  he  has 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Geo.  Frederick!  hay  cpoa  his  hom!'     Wirt,  sitiing  by,  with  full  apprcci- 

Holmes,  Professor  Scheie  De  Vers,  Mr.  G.  i  ^^^^  «^  this  classical  witticism,  forthwith  hiichcd  k  into 
p.  R.  James,  and  others  to  follow,  give  earn- 
est of  the  high  intellectual  entertainment  in 
store  for  our  citizen?. 

Recent  additions  to  the  various  rooms  of 
the  Athenaeum  building  will  make  them  more 
than  ever  pleasant  places  of  resort.  The 
libraries  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
City  have  received  large  accessions  of  rare  P''*'}^*'^g  offices  have  a  rare  felicity  of  blun- 
and  valuable  books  purchased  with  great  dis-i^^ring.  A  few  days  since  we  saw  Mr. 
crimination  in  L#ondon,  during  the  last  sum-|'^^2ic^6''^y*s  book  announced  in  a  daily  paper 
mer,  by  Conway  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  the '^ls  "The  New  Combs,'*  and  an  advertise- 
taste  and  liberality  of  that  gentleman  have  fTic»t  in  another  journal  informed  us  that  our 
been  well  displayed  in  some  paintings  which  ^"^"^  ^^r.  Randolph  had  just  received  a 
he  brought  \\'ith  him  to  adorn  the  walls  ofi^^^'o®  supply  of  *•  interesting  London  Cooks." 
the  Lecture  Room.  j    .  john  WorUen. 

Vol   XIX-98. 


verse  in  the  following  epigram  : 

**  Wickham  t'other  day  in  court 
Was  tossing  Hay  about  for  sport, 
Jock,*  full  (  f  wit  and  Latin  too. 
Cried,  *  Habet  f(cnum  in  curnu.'  " 

The  compositors  in  some  of  our  Richmond 
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The  article  in  foregoing  sheets  of  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Messenger  entitled  *'  Cas- 
tles and  Shakspere"  is  from  a  forthcoming 
work  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,- descriptive  of 
English  Travel.  It  will  be  styled  **  A  Month 
in  England/'  and  the  reader  may  argue  from 
the  agreeable  %tyle  of  the  extract  we  present 
from  it,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  read- 
able volumes  of  that  sort  ever  .issued  from 
the  American  press. 

Amocg  our  exchanges  we  especially  value 
two— the  Knickerbocker  and  the  Literary 
World,  for  the  pleasant  things  the  editors 
aay  to  us.  Clarke  is  always  full  of  charm- 
ing gossip,  and  Duyckinck  has  a  way  of  de- 
lighting you  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  There 
is  a  sort  of  Century-  Club  geniality  felt  by 
the  reader  of  old  Knick's  varieies  and  the 
World's  criticisms,  which  is  found  in  few 
knights  of  the  quill.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  circulation  of  both  these  journals  is 
increasing. 

En  passant,  we  notice  a  change  in  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review 
which  promises  to  place  that  valuable  work 
on  a  surer  basis  than  ever.  Mr.  C.  Mortimer 
has  become  its  owner,  and  is  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  Simros  in  the  editorial  chair  which 
he  has  graced  so  long.  The  Quarterly  haS 
not  heretofore  enjoyed  that  favor  at  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  reading  public  to 
which  it  was  justly  entitled  by  reason  of  its 
high  literary  excellence  and  its  devotion  to 
Southern  interests,  but  we  feel  confident  it 
will  now  receive  a  more  substantial  encour- 
agement and  operate  in  a  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 


The  shock  of  arms  in  the  Orient  between 
the  Turk  and  the  Czar,  which  has  caused 
the  electric  wires  of  the  country  to  tingle 
with  such  agreeable  intelligence  of  a  rise  in 
wheat,  and  furnished  the  daily  papers  with 
so  capital  a  theme  for  swelling  paragraphs, 
has  not  been  without  a  certain  happy  effect 
in  awakening  the  poetic  sensibilities  of  such 
as  possess  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine.*' Witness  the  following  effusion  which 
came  to  us.  a  few  days  since,  and  which 
shows  the  author  to  have  something  of  that 
"proleptic  apprehension"  of  coming  events 
which  was  attributed  in  our  last  number  to 
Tennyson — 

If  I  were  to  write  the  poet*8  name, 

I  say  the  beauty  is  not  the  same, 
For  God  has  given  him  a  bright  mind, 

But  be  has  not  preserved  it  fur  tlie  time. 

One  mort)  thing  I  like  to  iay. 
The  poet*«  lime  is  paaaing  away, 


For  the  King  will  Boon  eome  down, 
And  cause  the  earth  all  to  rebound. 

Turkey,  Russia,  and  others  too. 
Will  join  in  the  battle,  and  that  not  few, 

Thp  one  who  the  prophets  says, 
la  the  battle  of  the  Utter  days. 

Will  not  the  Editors  all  look. 

And  see  it  written  in  the  Book, 
No,  not  while  politics  is  in  tbeir  way. 

They  will  deceive  the  ignorant  of  the  day. 

Keep  an  eye  o  man !  Oh  keep ! 

An  eye  to  the  War  though  others  sleep. 
For  I  told  them  first  and  lass, 

What  the  prophets  say  would  come  to  pass. 


A  volume  of  poems  is  about  to  appear 
from  the  press  of  Scribner  for  which  we  be- 
speak d*avance  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
public.  It  is  the  venture  of  a  literaiy  part- 
nership which  trades  upon  a  large  capital  of 
genius,  composed  of  '*  Two  Cousins  of  the 
South"— Mr.  T.  Bibb  Bradley  and  Miss  Julia 
Pleasants.  The  former  has  made  himself 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  ia 
frequent  tuneful  utterances  of  the  muse :  his 
fair  cousin  has  not  published  so  much,  but 
her  silver  rhymes  have  been  recently  ring- 
ing through  the  land  in  vibrations  so  musical 
that  all  have  stopped  to  hear,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  when  the  collection  of  the  poems 
of  both  makes  its  appearance,  it  will  be  hail- 
ed as  establishing  their  claims  to  lofty  niches 
in  the  temple  of  song. 


3Sotif  e0  of  35eai  Wmh, 


The  Flush  Tisntt  or  Alabama  aud  Mississippi.  A 
Serif  $  of  SkeUhtt,  By  Joseph  O.  Baldwik.  New 
York:  O.  Appleton  and  Company,  200  Broadway. 
1863.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  StreeL 

In  the  department  of  homoar  we  think  it  can  not  be 
questioned  that  Southern  writers  have  excelled.  The 
Gpor^ia  Scenes  of  Longsrreet — Major  Jones*  Courtship 
of  Thompson,  and  Simon  Sugf  s  of  Hooper,  cooetitnte 
an  aggregate  of  fun,  the  like  of  whieh  it  would  be  diff* 
cn!t  to  6nd  in  our  literature,  and  here  we  haTe  a  new  ha- 
mourist  who,  in  our  judgment,  surpvsses  then  all.  The 
seal  of  public  favor  has  already  been  set  upon  Mr.  Bald- 
win's sketches  as  they  appeared  during  the  past  year  in 
this  magazine,  and  we  are  but  giving  expresskm  to  a 
widely  eniertained  opinion  when  we  eay  that  they  are  tiie 
very  best  things  of  the  kind  that  the  age  has  prodoced. 
The  drollery  of  the  writer  is  irresistible,  but  aptrt  from 
this  therp  are  graces  of  style  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
him,  and  are  always  appearing  in  the  moat  deligbtful  man* 
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ner  in  tbeM  papers.  Id  the  waj  of  illustrating^  his  sub- 
ject by  allusions  to  the  earlier  and  later  classics,  no  wri- 
ter that  we  know  approaches  Mr.  Baldwin—  be  seems  to 
have  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  at 
his  command.  "The  Virginians  in  a  New  Country"  is 
worthy  of  Goldsmith  in  its  easy  and  quiet  satire  and  its 
smooth  descriptions,  while  in  the  sketch  of  Prentiss  there 
is  a  power  of  mental  analysis  and  a  regal  pomp  of  lan- 
guage that  only  the  acknowledged  masters  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  possess.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  young  man, 
whose  studies  bsTO  hitherto  been  con6ned  to  his  profes- 
sion— the  Law— in  which  he  has  risen  to  an  enviable  em« 
ineoce  :— it  remains  for  him  now  to  decide  whether  he  will 
carry  off  the  richest  rewards  of  Law  or  Letters  which  are 
equally  within  his  grasp— if  indeed  he  does  not  show  that 
like  Legar^  he  is  fitted  to  wear  both  the  gown  and  the 
laurel  with  dignity. 


OUTLINES  OF  CoMPARATIYI  PhILOLOOT,  vUk  a  SkeUh 

of  the  LaHftiaget  rfEur4fpe,hTnLaged  upon  Philologic 
Principles:  and  a  Brief  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 
By  M.  ScKXLX  DB  VxRX,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam  Sl  Co.,  10  Park  Place. 
1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street 

A  very  dry  and  unpromising  title-page  to  a  most  agree- 
able and  lively  work.  That  M.  Scheie  DeVere  (who 
modestly  Writes  himself  **  of  the  University  of  Virginia," 
without  letting  the  public  know  that  he  fills  an  important 
Professorship  there)  is  a  ripe  scholar,  no  one  who  reads 
this  treatise  can  entertain  a  doubt.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  gentleman  for  some  years, — 
the  Messenger  has  been  frequently  graced  by  contribu- 
tions from  bis  pen — and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
a  more  cultivated  person  we  have  never  met  with.  Ail 
this  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here,  if  his  book,  now 
under  momentary  discussion,  did  not  abundantly  sustain 
our  opinion  of  him.  Let  no  one,  who  would  read  a  real- 
ly entertaining  volume,  be  deterred  from  purchasing  these 
'*  Outlines'*  by  the  *  Philology*  and  *  Philologic*  which 
occur  in  the  title — the  subject  in  M.  Scheie  DeVere*s 
hands  \b  rendered  positively  attractive. 


joyment  afforded  by  his  humorous  description  of  the  new 
Canaan  and  the.  adventures  his  party  met  with  in  their 
expedition  into  that  strange  land.  And  we  say  to  all 
who  like  a  laugh,  go  to  the  bool^ff^ller*s  and  get  the 
**  Blackwater  Chronicle.'* 


Tbi  Blackwateh  Cbroniclx,  a  Narratite  of  an  Ex- 
pediiion  tula  the  Land  of  Canaanf  in  Randolph  county ^ 
Virginia^  a  country  flowing  with  Wild  Animals,  such 
as  Panthers,  Bears,  Wolves,  Elk,  Deer,  Otter,  Badger, 
dtc.,  dtc,  With  innumerable  Trout — By  Five  Adven- 
turous Gentlemen,  without  any  aid  of  Government, 
and  Solely  by  their  own  Resources,  in  the  Summer  of 
1851.  By  **The  Clerke  of  Oxenforde."  With  illus. 
trations  from  life  by  Strotber.  Red  field  110  and  1 12 
Nassau  Street.  New  York.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street. 

We  commit  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton Kennedy,  the  author  of  this  volume,  ( whose  yer«  im- 
tur€B  title-page  we  give  at  full  length  above,)  is  a  gentle- 
man whose  literary  tastes,  shining  wit  snd  exuberant 
fancy,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  exemplified  in  a  book. 
The  *'  Chronicle**  which  lies  before  us,  good  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  does  not,  however,  come  up  to  our  notion  of 
what  its  gifted  author  could  accomplish;  if  he  chose.  We 
are  thankful  to  him,  nevertheless,  fur  an  afternoon's  en- 


Adorbss  delivered  before  ihe  Alumni  Societff  0^  the  Uni^ 
vereity  of  Oeorgia,  By  the  Hon,  Johh  A.  Campbbll, 
Aeeociate  Juetiee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U*  8, 
At  the  Annual  Commencement,  in  August,  1853.  Ath- 
ens :  J.  S.  Peterson.    1853. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  the  fair  lady  to  whose  flatter- 
ing remembrance  of  us  wq  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this 
Address  of  Judge  Campbell.  We  have  read  it  with  in- 
terest, and  find  it  compact  of  valuable  truths  and  political 
wisdom.  The  following  passage  will  afford  some  idea  of 
the  style  and  general  bearing  of  the  effort.  After  men- 
tioning that  it  is  not  upon  the  commercial  elements  of  our 
country  that  the  eye  of  the  statesman  or  philo«opher  re- 
poses in  contemplating  the  development  of  its  institutions, 
Judge  Campbell  says— 

^  They  ask  for  our  treasures  of  science  and  learning ; 
they  count  the  products  of  art  and  imagination;  they 
measure  our  growth  in  philosophy,  our  improvements  in 
legislation,  in  mechanical  and  chemical  science;  they 
range  through  our  social  and  civil  life ;  observe  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  our  social  relaxations  and  en- 
joyments, the  courtesy  and  amenity  of  our  manners;  they 
examine  our  trading  propensities  and  habits  of  accumu- 
lation, and  pronounce,  '  that  within  this  Temple  there  is 
offered  op  to  gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  land,  perpetual 
sacrifice.* 

**  Notwithsunding  this  harsh  judgment,  the  minds  of 
men  are  not  convinced.  There  is  a  sure  instinct  which 
teaches  the  European  society,  its  chiefs  as  well  as  its 
masses,  that  there  has  been  discovered  in  this  land  a 
principle  which  has  been  embodied  in  institutions,  frames 
laws,  and  sheds  a  brightness  upon  the  daily  life  of  our 
people,  which  is  worth  more  than  the  prizes  of  art,  inven- 
tion, industrial  conquests,  material  prosperity,  the  re- 
searches of  science,  the  triumphs  of  literature— and  which 
fully  possessed  and  duly  preserved,  surely  will  bring  with 
it  all  these  treasures.  It  is  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  this  principle,  which  occasions  the  philosophic 
statesman  and  publicist  to  pause  at  the  mention  of  (be 
American  name. 

*'  This  principle  is  found  in  the  active  and  ever-living 
consciousness  that  our  institutions  and  usages  inspire  in 
the  citizen,  that  he  is  a  freeman,  with  inherent  and  ac- 
knowledged rights,  charged  with  concomitant  duties  and 
responsibilities,  which  extend  to,  and  pervade  all  the  re- 
lations and  interests  of  the  society.  That  these  rights 
and  responsibilities  do  not  centre  in  providing  merely 
pereonsl  gratifications,  nor  selfish  ends,  but  in  the  apt 
full  and  faithful  exertion  of  his  faculties,  to  accomplish 
ends  external  to  himself,  in  which  society,  in  its  various 
states  snd  organizations,  has  a  participation  and  interest, 

*«  In  taking  from  government  the  custody  of  religion  * 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  guidance  of  conscience 
the  control  of  opinion ;  in  associating  the  citizen  with  the 
distribution  of  justice,  ihe  maintenance  of  social  order 
our  people  have  not  sought  to  diminish  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, veracity,  or  justice;  the  legitimate  empire  of  all 
over  the  understanding,  the  conscience  and  conduct,  is 
universally  admitted.    The  experiment  we  have  under- 
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taken  U,  to  preserve  tbeir  empire  uoimpaired,  without  vio- 
lence, euthority«  or  coo^traiiit ;  by  the  free-agency,  the 
hftbitual  effort!  of  a  •elT-auperintending  population." 


Ladt  Leb*8  Widowhood.  New  York  :  Harper  Sl  Bro- 
thers.   [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  clever  novel  has  at  last  come 
cot,  which  was  written  neither  by  Bulwer,  nor  Thacke- 
ray, nor  Dickens,  nor  Chsriotte  Bront6.  "  Lady  Lee's 
Widowhood"  is  unquentionably  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
pleasantest  things  that  the  press  of  our  day  has  given  to 
the  public,  and  to  all  those  who  did  not  read  it  as  it  ap* 
peered  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  wo  v/ould  Ray,  by  all 
means  get  the  book.  It  furnishes  the  Inr^"  r.t  return  of 
enjoyment  for  twenty-five  cents  that  can  be  found  in  any 
bookstore  in  the  country. 


The  Bow  iir  the  Cloud  ;  or  Covenant  Mercy  for  ike 
Affiieted,  Elegantly  Illustrutcd.  Philadelphia:  Pub- 
lished by  E.  H.  Butler  &.  Co.  1864.  [Frum  James 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  tone  of  this  handsome  volume  is  devotional;  the 
essays  which  comprise  it  being  contributed  by  soma  of 
the  most  eminent  divines  in  this  country  upon  subjects 
springing  out  of  affliction  aud  calamity  in  this  world  o.** 
trial.  To  those  hearts  which  have  been  subdued  by  re- 
cent sorrow,  it  will  prove  a  very  friendly  counsellor. 

The  style  of  the  publication  is  exceedingly  ^ood.  The 
illustrations  are  very  unequal  in  merit,  some  of  them  are 
effective,  while  others  seem  to  us  far  unworthy  of  being 
placed  in  such  elegant  binding. 


The  Picture  Pleasure  Book.  lUuttraled  teith  near- 
If  Five  Hundred  Engravingt  from  Drawings  by  Em- 
inent Artists.  Two  Scries.  New  York:  D.  Appletun 
and  Co.,  200  Broadway.    1854. 

Parlkt*s  Preseict  for  all  Seasons.  By  S.  G.  Good- 
rich, Author  of  Parley's  Talcs,  etc.  New  York : 
Same  publishers. 

Happy  Dayt  oj  Childhood.  By  Amet  Meadows.  Il- 
lustrated by  Twenty-Four  Pktures  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  a  Frontispiece  by  Birket  Foster  Same  publish- 
ers.   [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

In  the  name  of  the  little  folks  we  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Appletonsfbr  these  jolly  fine  books  for  the  holi- 
days. In  our  day  of  callow  juvenility,  no  such  treasures 
of  print  and  pictures  had  ever  come  from  the  press  to  the 
nursery.  The  publishers  have  done,  in  the  Pleasure 
Books,  for  Mother  Hubbard  and  the  story  of  the  Three 
Bears  what  Alderman  Boydell  did  for  Shakspcare, 
in  just  as  magnifksent  a  way.  Let  no  one  think  to  de- 
ceive ns.  These  engravings,  do  we  not  know  them  t 
Have  we  not  seen  works  of  a  similar  kind  and  from  the 
^9ry  same  artists  in  the  most  sumptuous  of  modem  Eng- 
lish publications  f  Verily,  the  men  who  do  the  pictures 
of  the  lUuttrated  NewM  and  Punek  and  the  Art  Journal 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  getthig  up  of  these  wonderful  ju- 
venile affairs. 

**  Parley,"  we  take  it,  was  done  in  Paris.  Mr.  Goodrich 
looking  aiWr  it  in  perton.    Our  old  fiieiid  looki  aome- 


what  singularly  in  French  type,  but  the  children  will 
always  hail  him  with  delight,  come  when  and  how  he 
may.  These  books  are  all  capital  fur  holiday  presents 
aud  will  prove  very  popular  as  such. 


The  Works  of  Jos jtk  Addisov.  Edited  by  George 
IVathinfftoH  Greene.  In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  Sl  Co.,  10  Park  Place.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Muin  Street. 

The  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  the  best  edi- 
tion of  Addison.  It  will  embrace  many  papers  never  be- 
fore included  in  his  collected  works  and  tlie  essay  of  Ma- 
caulay  on  the  life  aud  geuius  of  the  great  essayist. 


Popular  Poets  /:jd  Poztxy  of  Britain,  fTJiYr J  it i7A 
Biographical  and  Crificcl  SotieeM.  By  the  Rtr.  Geo, 
Ctljillan^  Author  of  •*  GulUry  of  Literary  Port  rails," 
etc.    New  York :  D.  Appletun  &  Co.    Broadway. 

Four  sumptuous  volumes  of  this  elegant  edition  of  the 
British  Poets  haro  keen  issued — cmbrucing  3lillun,  Her- 
bert and  Thomson.  We  learn  that  they  have  already 
met  with  an  extended  sale,  as  might  have  been  confidently 
expected  from  the  extremely  low  price— One  Dollar  a 
volume — at  which  they  were  offered.  The  Applctoos 
de.:er\'e  the  largest  encouragement  for  the  entorjuis'c  with 
which  they  have  undertaken  so  coneidcruble  a  work  as 
this.  The  reader  will  find  tlie  volumes  already  published 
at  any  of  the  PJchmond  bookstores. 


Tbe  Poems  of  General  Morris. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  **  Woodman  9pnre  that 
Tree,"  or  "  On  the  Lake  where  Droops  the  Willow/'  are 
the  most  successful  American  songs  yet  written,  but 
mr.ny  may  be  thankful  for  the  intelligence  that  tlirse  and 
many  other, — in  fact  all  the  acknowledged  pocui^  of  ihs 
author  arc  at  last  brought  together  in  a  suitable  fonu. 
The  volums  is  beautifully  printed,  superbly  bound  und 
admirably  illustrated  by  Weir  and  Darlcy.  It  thup  con- 
stitutes a  most  desirable  gift  book,  and  we  trutt  with  the 
approaching  festive  season  it  will  prove  a  source  of  de- 
served emolument  to  one  of  the  most  tasteful  of  editors 
and  worthiest  of  men. 


L'  Envoi. 


The  Volume  closes  as  the  year  departs— 
And  as  the  showman,  when  the  play  iit  dune, 
Puu  up  the  puppets  that  oox  pruise  liave  woo. 

So  we,  with  not  the  gladsomest  of  hearts. 

Shut  up  our  box,  and  bid  our  friends  adieu 
A  little  while,  for  when  the  Old  Year*s  fled 

And  bravely  down  the  highway  comes  the  New, 
We'll  open  it  again,  by  purposa  led 

To  please  you,  gentle  reader,  aa  we  trust — 
And  some  new  comers  to  onr  varied  show. 

Meanwhile,  right  gracivnslj  accept  you  must 
A  **  Merry  Christmai*'  from  ns  ae  we  go. 

With  mhtb  and  music  may  the  happy  time 

tllide  with  you  loftly  aa  the  poet*i  rhyme ! 

Tax  EoiTOB. 
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